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PREFACE. 


The  Handbook  to  Great  Britain,  which  now  appears  in 
a  sixth  edition,  is  intended  to  help  the  traveller  in  planning 
his  tour  and  disposing  of  his  time  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
thus  to  enable  him  the  more  thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate the  objects  of  interest  he  meets  with.  The  writer  is  Mr. 
J.  F,  Muirheadf  M,  A,^  who  has  for  many  years  taken  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  English  editions  of  Baedeker's  Hand- 
books, and  has  personally  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tricts described. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  the  £ditor  himself  of  the  im- 
perfections almost  inseparable  from  the  early  editions  of  a 
guide-book.  For  the  improvement  of  this  work,  however,  he 
confidently  and  gratefully  looks  forward  to  a  continuance  of 
those  valuable  corrections  and  suggestions  with  which  trav- 
ellers have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  favouring  him.  Hotel- 
bills  ,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opinion  as  to 
his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  useful. 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  Handbook  to  Great  Britain  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  The  descrip- 
tion of  London  is,  of  course,  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the  most 
important  points,  summarized  from  the  Editor's  separate 
Handbook  to  London  ;  while  the  section  devoted  to  Scot- 
land^ though  carefully  brought  down  to  date  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  still  so  condensed  as  to  form  merely  a  stop-gap  for  the  spe- 
cial Scottish  volume  which  the  Editor  hopes  to  publish  on 
some  future  occasion. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  the  Editor  has  re- 
ceived most  material  aid  from  numerous  English  friends.  In 
B articular  he  desires  to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
cans  of  the  English  and  Welsh  cathedrals ;  to  several  re- 
sident members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
to  Frofeasor  Kirkpatrick  of  Edinburgh ;  to  Professor  Tout  of 
Manchester;  to  Professor  CampheU Brown  oi\j\yeii^o\\  to  the 
superior  officials  of  most  of  the  leading  Railway  Companies; 
and  to  Messrs.  Baddeley  and  Ward,  whose  'Thorough  Guides' 
may  be  recommended  to  those  in  search  of  more  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  any  particular  district*  The  Introductory 
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Sketch  of  ArcMtectore  in  England,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Profes8(tr  Edward  A.  Freeman ,  also  materially  enhances  the 
value  of  the  Handbook. 

On  the  Maps  and  Plans  the  Editor  has  bestowed  special 
care,  and  he  believes  that  they  will  often  render  material  ser- 
vice to  the  traveller,  and  enable  him  at  a  glance  to  ascertain 
his  bearings  and  select  the  best  rontes.  The  present  edition 
has  been  enriched  by  4  new  Maps  and  19  new  Plans. 

Hotels.  The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate,  not 
only  the  first-class  hotels,  but  others  also  of  more  modest 
pretensions,  which  may  be  safely  selected  by  the  'voyageur 
en  gargon',  with  little  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  great  saving  of 
expenditure.  Those  which  the  Editor  has  reason  to  believe 
good  of  their  class  are  denoted  by  asterisks;  but  doubtless 
there  are  many  of  equal  excellence  among  those  that  are  un- 
starred.  Although  changes  frequently  take  place,  and  prices 
generally  have  an  upward  tendency,  the  average  charges 
stated  in  the  Handbook  will  enable  the  traveller  to  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  his  expenditure. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy 
towards  travellers  is  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation, 
and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded 
from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned  against 
persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Baedeker's 
Handbooks. 


Abbreviations. 

R.  S3  Room;  A.  ss  Attendance;  B.  ss  Breakfast;  D.  ss  Din- 
ner; L.  as  Lnncheon;  RfmtB.  =  Refreehments.  —  N.  sss  North, 
Northern,  etc.;  S.  ■=  Sonth,  etc.;  E.  =  East,  etc.;  W.  sss  West, 
etc.  —  M.  Bs  Engl,  mile;  ft.  ^  Engl,  foot;  min.  b=s  minnte; 
hr.  ass  hour.  —  I,  ^  pound  sterling;  #.  s=  shilling;  d  as  pence; 
g,  =  guinea  (21  shillings).  —  c,  ca.  =  circa,  ahont.  —  L.N.W.R.  = 
London  &  North  Western  Railway;  G.W.R.  s=s  Great  Western  Rail- 
way; G.O.R.  e=  Great  Central  Railway;  N.B.R.  =  North  British 
Railway,  and  so  on.  — -  E.E.  =  Early  English  (architecture);  Dec.  bsb 
Decorated ;  Perp.  «=  Perpendicular. 

The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates 
the  year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of 
a  place  shows  its  height  ahoYO  the  sea-level.  The  numher  of  miles 
placed  before  the  principal  places  on  railway-routes  indicates  their 
distance  from  the  starting-point  of  the  route. 


AsTBBisEs  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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7.  From  Brighton  to  Chichester  and  Portsmouth 53 

From  Shoreham  to  Horsham,  58.  —  Goodwood.  Box- 
croye.  Selsea,  66.  —  From  Portsmouth  to  Southampton, 
59.  —  Porchester,  60. 
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IINTRODUCTION. 


I.   Money.  Expenses.  Passports.  Cnstom  House.  Time. 

Money*  In  Great  Britain  alone  among  the  more  important  states 
of  £niope  the  currency  is  arranged  without  much  reference  to  the 
decimal  system.  The  English  Oold  coins  are  the  soToreign  or 
pound  (l.  ssz  libra,  livre)  equal  to  20  shillings ,  and  the  half-sover- 
eign. The  Silver  coins  are  the  crown  (5  shillings),  the  half-crown, 
tlie  double  florin  (4  shillings ;  seldom  seen),  the  florin  (2  shillings), 
the  shilling  (s.  =  solidus),  and  the  sixpenny  and  threepenny  pieces. 
The  Bronte  coinage  consists  of  the  penny  (d.,  Lat.  denarius),  of 
which  12  make  a  shilling,  the  halfpenny,  and  the  farthing  (Vi^^O* 
The  OuineGj  a  sum  of  21s.,  though  still  used  in  popular  reckon- 
ing, is  no  longer  in  circulation  as  a  coin.  A  sovereign  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  6  American  dollars,  26  francs,  20  German  marks, 
or  24  Austrian  crowns  (gold).  The  Batik  of  England  issues  notes 
for  5,  10,  20,  60,  and  100  pounds,  and  upwards.  These  are  useful 
in  paying  large  sums ;  but  for  ordinary  use,  as  change  is  not  always 
readily  procured,  gold  is  preferable.  The  number  of  each  note  should 
be  taken  down  in  a  pocket-book,  as  there  is,  In  this  ease,  a  bare 
possibility  that  it  may  be  traced  and  recovered,  if  lost  or  stolen. 
The  notes  of  certain  provincial  banks  circulate  locally;  in  Scotland 
the  place  of  the  sovereign  is  very  generally  taken  by  the  one-pound 
notes  of  several  privileged  banks,  which  circulate  freely  through- 
out that  country  only.  Foreign  Money  does  not  circulate  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  should  always  be  exchanged  on  arrival.  A  convenient 
and  safe  mode  of  carrying  money  from  America  or  the  Continent  is 
in  the  shape  of  letters  of  credit,  or  circular  notes,  which  are  readily 
procurable  at  the  principal  banks.  A  larger  sum  than  will  suffice  for 
the  day's  expenses  should  never  be  carried  on  the  person,  and  gold 
and,  silver  coins  of  a  similar  size  (e»g,  sovereigns  and  shillings) 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  pocket. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  depends  of  course 
on  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  traveller.  If  he  frequent  flrst-dass 
hotels,  travel  first-class  on  the  railways,  and  systematically  prefer 
driving  to  walking,  he  must  be  prepared  to  spend  30-408.  a  day  or 
upwards.  Persons  of  moderate  requirements,  however,  virill  have 
little  difficulty,  with  the  aid  of  the  information  in  the  Handbook, 
in  travelling  comfortably  with  a  dally  expenditure  of  20-25«.,  while 
the  pedestrian  or  cyclist  of  moderate  requirements  may  reduce  his 
expenses  to  10-15«.  per  diem,  or  even  less  in  some  of  the  remoter 
districts. 

Babdbkxb'0  Great  Britain.   6t1i  Bdit.  v 


xviil  PASSAGE. 

Passports  are  not  necessary  in  England,  though  occasionally 
useful  in  procuring  delivery  of  registered  and  potte  restante  letters. 

Custom  House.  Almost  the  only  articles  likely  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  ordinary  travellers  on  vhich  duty  is  charged  are  spirits 
and  tohacco,  but  half-a-pint  of  the  former  and  V2ib.  of  the  latter 
(including  cigars)  are  usually  passed  free  of  duty,  if  duly  declared 
and  not  found  concealed.  Passengers  from  the  Channel  Islands  are 
allowed  only  half  these  quantities.  On  larger  amounts  duty  must 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  iOs.  iOd,  to  17«.  Sd,  per  gallon  of  spirits  and 
%,  8(2.  to  5s.  per  pound  of  tobacco.  A  small  fine  is  also  leviable 
on  packets  of  tobacco  or  cigars  weighing  less  than  80 lbs.;  but 
quantities  of  7lb8.  from  non-European  ports  or  of  3  lbs.  tiom  Euro- 
pean ports  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  passed  without  fine. 
Foreign  reprints  of  copyright  English  books  are  confiscated.  The 
custom-house  examination  is  generally  lenient.  —  Dogs  are  at 
present  allowed  to  land  in  Great  Britain  only  on  condition  that  they 
remain  isolated  under  the  care  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  six  mouths 
after  the  date  of  landing. 

Time.  Uniformity  of  time  throughout  Great  Britain  is  maintained 
by  telegraphic  communication  with  Greenwich  Observatory. 

n.  Principal  Boutes  to  and  from  Great  Britain. 

The  following  times  and  fares  are  liable  to  alteration.  On  the 
Atlantic  steamers  lower  fares  are  charged  dunng  the  winter-season 
(Nov.  1st.  to  March  Slst);  children  between  1  and  10  years  of  age 
are  generally  charged  half- fare  (between  1  and  12  in  the  second 
cabin).  Return-tickets  are  issued  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent 
on  the  homeward  portion  of  the  fare.  Comp.  notes  in  Baedekers 
London. 

Bontea  to  England  from  thi  tinited  States  of  America  and  from  Canada. 

Ounard  Line.  A  steamer  of  this  company  starts  every  Sat.  and  every 
second  Taes.  from  !New  York  and  every  alternate  Tues.  from  Boston  for 
Queenstown  and  Liverpool.  Saloon-fare  TS^lTd  dollars :  second  cabin  ASVe-^'^ 
dollars.  Steamers  from  Liverpool  for  "Sew  York  every  Sat.  and  every  second 
Tues.,  for  Boston  every  second  Tuesday.  Fare  12  60<. ;  second  cabin  9-151. 
—  Office  in  Liverpool,  8  Water  St. ;  in  London,  98  Bishopsgate  St.,  E.G., 
and  82  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 

The  five  lines  immediately  following  all  belong  to  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.  (the  ^American  Gomhine^)  with  combined  offices  at 
27-80  James  St..  Liverpool,  and  at  1  Gockspur  St.,  S.W.,  and  88  Leadenhall 
St.,  E.G.,  Lonaon. 

White  Star  Line.  Steamer  every  Wed.  and  most  Frid.  from  Kew  York 
to  Queenstown  and  Liverpool.  Saloon  76-176  dollars;  second  cabin  40- 
60  dollars.  From  Liverpool  to  New  York  every  Wed.  and  every  second 
Friday.    Saloon  11-462.  \  second  cabin  9-172. 

American  Line.  Every  Sat.  from  New  York  to  Plymouth  and  South- 
ampton; saloon  76-175  dollars ;  second  cabin  from  45  dollars.  From  South- 
ampton to  New  York  every  Sat. ;  fare  from  15/. ;  second  eabin  from  91. 10s. 
Also,  from  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool,  every  Sat.,  and  vice  vereAy  every 
Wed.  (no  first  cabin;  second  cabin  from  BZ.  10«.  or  42  dollars). 

Dominion  Line.  From  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  summer,  and  from 
Halifax  and  Portland  in  winter,  to  Liverpool  every  Sat.;  returning  from 
Liverpool  every  Thursday.    Saloon  ll-dOi. ;  second  cabta  8-142. 
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Leyland  Lint.  From  Boston  to  Liverpool  every  Wed.,  returning  every 
Saturday.    Saloon  passengers  only;  fare  11-82?. 

AOantie  Tramport  Line.    From  "Sew  York  to  London  every  Sat.;  re- 
'  returning  every  Tbuxsday.    Saloon  passengers  only;  fores  11-501. 

JTor^  Oerman  Lloyd  Line.  From  New  York  to  Southampton  or  Plymoutlk 
every  Tues.  and  every  Thurs.  in  summer ;  from  Southampton  to  "Sew  York 
every  Wed.  and  every  Sun.  in  summer.  First  saloon  from  141.  li«.  or 
T29/4  dollars,  second  saloon  from  101.  or  45  dollars,  but  fftres  vary  greatly 
according  to  season  and  steamer.  London  offices:  2  King  William  St., 
B.C.,  and  83  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 

Samburg-Ameriean  Line.  From  New  York  to  Plymouth  every  Thurs. 
and  to  Dover  every  Sat. ;  saloon  from  about  70  dollars  \  second  cabin  from 
about  50  dollars.  From  Dover  to  New  York  on  Sun.  and,  in  summer,  on 
Frid.  also;  saloon  from  131.  19s.;  second  cabin  from  101.  First  elass  pas- 
sengers by  the  ^Amerika*  may  take  their  meals  in  the  sumptuous  a  la 
carte  restaurant,  receiving  a  rebate  on  the  price  of  their  tickets.  London 
offices:  16  Cockspur  St.,  S.W.,  and  76  Gracechurch  St.,  E.G. 

Anchor  Line.  From  New  York  to  Glasgow  on  Sat. ;  from  Glasgow  to 
New  York  on  Sat. ;  saloon  from  10^,  second  cabin  from  7^  Office  in 
London,  4  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.G.;  in  Glasgow,  67  Union  St. 

Allan  Line.  From  Montreal  and  Quebec  (in  summer)  or  Halifax  and 
St.  John*s  (in  winter)  to  Liverpool  every  Frid.,  returning  every  Mon.  or 
Thursday.  Cabin  from  101.  (50  dollars);  second  cabin  from  St.  (40  dollars). 
Also  from  Montreal  aad  Quebec  to  Glasgow  and  vice  versd  weekly  (saloon 
from  92.,  second  cabin  from  7^.).  —  Office  in  Liverpool,  19  James  St. ;  in 
London,  108  Leadenhall  St.,  E.G. ;  in  Glasgow,  25  Bothwell  St. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  CO.  P.  R.").  Steamers  of  this  company  ply 
from  Montreal,  every  Thurs.  in  summer  and  from  St.  John  every  Sat.  in 
winter  for  Liverpool,  returning  every  Tuesday.  Saloon-fare  from  llJ., 
second  cabin  from  8/.  There  is  also  a  separate  passenger  service  to 
London  (but  not  vice  vertd).    London  Office,  62-65  Charing-Cross,  S.W. 

The  average  dtnratioB  of  the  passage  acroaa  the  Atlantic  is  6-9  days. 
The  best  time  for  crossing  is  in  sununer.  Passengers  should  pack  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  voyage  in  small  flat  boxes  (not  portmanteaus),  such 
as  can  lie  easily  in  the  cabin,  as  all  bulkv  luggage  is  stowed  away  in  the 
hold.  Stateroom  trunks  should  not  exceed  o  ft.  in  length,  IVs-^ft.  in  breadth, 
and  15  inches  in  height.  Trunks  not  required  during  the  voyage  should  be 
marked  *Hold'  or  ^Not  Wanted*,  the  others  'Cabin'  or^Wanted\  The  steam- 
ship companies  generally  provide  labels  for  this  purpose.  Dress  for  the  voyage 
should  be  of  a  plain  and  serviceable  description,  and  it  is  advisable,  even 
in  midsummer,  to  be  provided  with  warm  clothing.  Ladies  should  not 
forget  a  thick  veil.  A  deck-chair,  which  may  be  purchased  (fr^m  6«.  or  7s. 
upwards)  or  hired  (3-4s.)  at  the  dock  or  on  the  steamer  before  sailing,  is  a 
luxury  that  may  almost  be  called  a  necessary  (comp.  p.  841).  Bought  chairs 
should  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  owner^s  name  or  initials,  and  may  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  steamship  co.^s  agents  unttl  the  return -journey. 
Seats  at  table,  retained  throughout  Uia  voyage,  are  usually  assigned  by 
the  saloon-steward  immediately  after  starting;  and  those  who  wish  to  sit 
at  a  particular  table  or  beside  a  particular  person  should  apply  to  him. 
It  is  usual  to  give  a  fee  of  10«.  (2Vs  dollars)  to  the  table-steward  and  to 
the  stateroom -steward,  and  small  gratuities  ave  also  expected  by  the 
boot-cleaner,  the  bath-steward,  etc.  The  stateroom-steward  should  not  be 
'tipped'  until  he  has  brought  all  the  passenger's  small  baggage  safely  on 
to  the  landing-stage  or  tender. 

From  the  steamers  to  Southampton  (except  those  of  the  American  line, 
which  enter  the  docks),  landing  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  a  steam-tender. 

Routes  from  England  to  the  Continent. 

From  Dover  to  Calat*^  thriee  daily,  in  i^l^i9/ihx.t  cabin  10s.  lid.,  fore- 
cabin  St.  lid.  (Bailway  from  London  to  Dover  in  1V4-2V4  hrs. ;  see  B.  3.) 

From  Folkeetone  to  Boulogne^  thrice  daily,  in  ii/3-2  hrs. ;  cabin  9s.  6d., 
fore-cabin  7s.  5d.  (Rail,  from  London  to  Folkestone  in  24 hrs.;   see  B.  2a.) 


XX  RAILWAYS. 

From  Qus$nb0rough  to  Fhuhing^  twice  daily  in  7s/«hra,  (Shrs.  at  sea); 
train  from  London  to  QueenborongS  in  IV4  hr.,  nrom  Flaahing  to  Amaterdam 
in  441/4  lirs.;  through-fare  87«.  id.  or  %i.  6d. 

Front  J^whitom  to  DUpp4^  twice  daily,  in  Si/s^hrs.;  i8<.  6d.,  18<.  6<f. 
(Ball  from  London  to  Kewhaven  in  11/2-3  nra.^  see  E.  6). 

From  Dov€r  to  0«<end,  thrice  daily,  in  S-SVs  iirs.;  fares  9«.,  7«.  2d[. 

From  Earwieh  to  J7o«ii;  von  Holland  and  JSo</erdam,  daily,  in 7-8  and  9-10 hrs. 
G.  E.B.  from  London  to  Harwich  in  lV2-2V2iur8.  (fares  13«.8il.,  5«.  llV2<f.)i  see 
p.  489;  fare  from  any  (sbreat  Eastern  station  to  Rotterdam,  29<.  or  18«. 

From  Saneich  to  Jnttrerp,  daily  (Sim.  in  summer  only),  in  13-18  hrs.; 
fare  from  any  Great  Eastern  station  26«.  or  16«. 

From  Haruneh  to  Esbjerg  (Denmark),  thrice  weekly  in  80  hrs. ;  faree 
from  London  1{.  17«.  6<l.,  it.  bs. 

From  Southampton  io  Havre^  every  evening,  in  7-8  hrs.  ffares  23«.,  17s.). 
Bail,  from  London  to  Southampton,  or  vic4  vend,  see  B.  11. 

From  Southampton  to  Cherbourg^  thrice  a  week,  in  8-9  hrs. ;  90«.,  14s. 

From  Southampton  to  St.  Malo,  thrice  a  week,  in  16-18  hrs.  \  fares  2^. 
lOd.,  17«.  lOd. 

From  SovithampUm  or  Dovtr  to  Bremen  or  Hamburg  by  North  German 
Lloyd  or  Hamburg- American  steamer,  see  p.  xix. 

Steamers  sail  regularly  also  from  HvU  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark^ 
Holland^  etc.  \  from  Qrimeli  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Denmark,  etc. ; 
from  Leith  to  Norway,  Hamburg,  Iceland,  etc. ;  nrom  London  and  from  Liver- 
pool to  S^ain,  Portugal^  Eaypt,  etc.  See  the  advertisements  in  Bradehaiw** 
Railway  Guide  (monthly  \  w.) 

On  the  longer  voyages  (10  hrs.  and  upwards),  or  when  special  attention 
has  been  required,  the  steward  expects  a  gratuity  of  Is.  or  more,  according 
to  circumstances.  Food  and  liquors  are  supplied  on  board  all  the  steam- 
boats at  fixed  charges,  but  the  viands  are  often  not  very  inviting.  An  official 
Interpreter  acoompanies  the  chief  trains  on  the  more  important  routes. 

m.  Bailways.  CoaclieB.  Steamboats. 

Bailwats.  The  railway-system  of  Great  Britain  is  entirely  in 
private  hands,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  being  mono- 
polised by  ten  or  twelve  large  railway-companies.  The  carriages 
(Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  class)  are  generally  clean  and  comfortable,  but 
those  of  some  of  the  lines  to  the  S.  of  London,  as  well  as  of  most 
of  the  minor  railways  still  surviving  throughout  the  country,  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Several  of  the  chief  railway  companies  to  the 
N.  of  London  haye  discontinued  the  use  of  second-class  carriages, 
with  the  effect  of  Inducing  a  superior  class  of  travellers  to  use  the 
improved  third-class  accommodation,  especially  on  long  journeys. 
On  the  longer  routes  *corrldor  trains',  with  dining-cars  (dinner  3«.  6d., 
28. 6(2.),  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  American  yestlbule  trains, 
are  now  general.  Luncheon-baskets  (2s.  6(2.-3«.)  and  tea-baskets  (Is.) 
may  also  be  obtained  at  the  principal  stations.  Sleeping-cars  (1st  cl. 
only)  are  run  by  the  chief  night-trains ;  and  pillows  and  rugs  are 
offered  for  hire  (Is.)  at  the  starting-points.  In  winter  foot-warmers 
are  usually  provided.  Each  company  is  bound  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  run  at  least  one  train  dally  (^parliamentary  train')  at  a  fare 
(3rd  cl.)  not  exceeding  Id.  per  mile;  but  the  drd  elass  fares  In  many 
of  the  fast  trains  are  considerably  In  excess  of  this  rate.  Return- 
tickets  are  granted  on  very  liberal  terms ;  those  for  distances  oyer 
20  M.  are  usually  valid  for  six  months.   Circular  tour  tickets  and 
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special  *toiiriBt  retain-tickets*  aie  issued  in  all  the  districts  chiefly 
frequented  hy  tourists  (comp.  pp.  293, 499).  The  N.E.  Railway  issues 
4000  mile  railway-tickets'  (Ist  el.  only),  at  a  redaction  of  ahont 
20  per  cent,  entitling  the  purchaser  to  travel  for  12  months  in  any 
direction  over  the  company's  system  until  the  coupons  are  exhausted. 
Smoking  is  not  permitted  except  in  the  compartments  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  speed  of  British  trains  is  usually  much  higher 
than  that  of  Continental  railways,  and  a  rate  of  60-60  M.  an  hour 
is  not  uncommon  (comp.  pp.  109,  603). 

RaUway  MoUtr  Cart^  usually  propelled  bj  electricity,  have  been  intro- 
duced on  many  of  the  short  branch-lines.  These  have  one  class  only.  For 
wayside  stations,  at  which  the  cars  stop  on  request  only,  the  French  term 
*halte*  has  been  adopted  on  some  lines. 

On  all  the  Bnglish  lines  the  first-class  passenger  is  entitled  to  carry 
at  least  11226.  of  luggage  free,  second-class  »0I&.,  and  third-class  GOlb.  (in 
some  cases  the  allowance  is  considerably  larger).  The  companies,  how- 
ever, rarely  make  any  charge  for  overwei^t,  unless  the  excess  is  exorbitant. 
On  all  inland  routes  the  traveller  should  see  that  his  luggage  is  duly  la- 
belled for  his  destination,  and  put  into  the  right  van,  as  otherwise  the  rail 
ways  are  not  responsible  for  its  transport.  Travellers  to  the  Continent 
require  to  book  their  luggage  and  obtain  a  ticket  for  it,  after  which  it 
gives  them  no  farther  double.  Transatlantic  paaseneers  also  are  afforded 
facilities  for  ^cheoking^  their  baggage  to  and  from  uie  steamers ;  and  sev- 
eral companies  offer  facilities  for  the  collection,^  conveyance  in  advance, 
and  delivery  of  passengers*  luggage  at  about  U.  per  package.  The  railway 
porters  are  nominally  forbidden  to  accept  gratuities,  but  it  is  the  usual 
custom  to  give  2d^d.  to  the  porter  who  transfers  the  luggage  from  the  cab 
to  the  train  or  vice  versa. 

IHckets  are  not  invariably  checked  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey,  and 
travellers  should  therefore  make  sure  that  they  are  in  the  proper  com- 
partment. The  names  of  the  stations  are  not  always  so  conspicuous  as 
they  should  be  (especially  at  night);  and  the  way  in  which  the  porters 
call  them  out,  laying  all  the  stress  on  the  last  syllable,  is  seldom  of  much 
assistance.  The  officials,  however,  are  generally  civil  in  answering  questions 
and  giving  information.  It  is  ^good  form*  for  a  passenger  quitting  a  railway- 
carriage  where  there  are  other  travellers  to  close  the  door  behind  him, 
and  to  pull  up  the  window  if  he  has  had  to  let  it  down  to  reach  the 
door'handle. 

Bradthaw'^t  Railway  Ouide  (monthly;  6d.)  is  the  most  complete^  but 
numerous  others  (the  ABC  Railtoay  Ouide^  etc.),  claiming  to  be  easier  of 
reference,  are  also  published.  Each  of  the  great  railway-companies  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  guide  to  its  own  system  (price  i-2d.). 

CoACHBs.  In  some  of  the  most  frequented  tourist-districts,  such 
as  Wales,  the  Lakes,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  coaches  with  two  oi 
four  horses  run  regularly  in  the  season ,  affording  a  very  pleasant 
mode  of  locomotion  in  fine  weather.  In  some  places  (e.g»  hetween 
Camelford  and  Bideford;  R.  20)  coaches  afford  the  only  regular 
communication.  Coaches  also  ply  from  London  to  various  points 
in  the  vicinity.  The  coaches  are  generally  well-horsed  and  the  fares 
reasonahle.  The  host  places  are  on  the  hox-seat,  heside  the  driver, 
who  usually  expects  a  small  gratuity.  —  The  regular  charge  for 
one-horse  carriages  is  is.  per  mile,  carriage-and-pair  1^.  6d.-2s. 
per  mile  (half -fare  in  returning;  i.e.  the  one-horse  carr.  fare  to  a 
point  10  M.  off,  and  hack,  should  he  about  I65.);  driver  extra. 

Steamboats.   Steamboats  play  by  no  means  so  important  a 
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part  in  the  toarist-districts  of  England  and  Wales  as  they  do  in 
those  of  Scotland  (see  p.  600);  bnt  loyers  of  the  sea  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  indulging  their  taste,  as  the  coasts  of  England  are 
alive  with  steamers  plying  between  the  various  ports.  In  summer 
steamers  run  between  the  chief  sea-bathing  resorts  and  the  near- 
est large  towns,  and  small  pleasure-steamers  ply  on  some  of  the 
lakes  in  the  Lake  District  and  on  a  few  of  the  prettier  rivers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  S.  of  England  (comp.  pp.  139,, 148,  151,  496). 

Steamers  to  the  Isle  ofMan^  seep.  358;  to  Scotland,  see  p.  510; 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  see  p.  67;  to  the  Channel  Islands,  see  p.  86. 

rv.  Plan  of  Tour. 

The  plan  of  tour  must  depend  entirely  on  the  traveller's  taste 
and  the  time  he  has  at  his  disposal.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
here  that  all  the  attractions  of  the  island  cannot  possibly  be  visited 
in  the  course  of  a  single  summer.  Among  the  most  attractive  dis- 
tricts are  the  English  Lakes  (R.  49) ;  Edinburgh  and  the  Scottish 
Highlands  (RR.  66,  68-73);  North  Wales  (R.  40)  4  Devon  and 
Cornwall  (RR.  17-22);  South  Wales  (RR.  26-30)  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Wye  (R.  23);  the  Shakespeare  Country  (RR.  34,  35);  the  Der- 
byshire Peak  (R.  45);  Sherwood  Forest  and  the  Dukeries  (R.  46)^; 
Wharfedale  (p.  441);  Teesdale  (p.  450);  Surrey  (R.  8);  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (R.  10);  and  the  Channel  Islands  (R.  12).  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  which  groups  can  be  most  easily  combined,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  admirable  and  speedy  service  of  the  rail- 
way-system. A  round  of  the  English  cathedral  cities  makes  a  most 
delightful  tour,  while  a  visit  to  two  or  three  can  easily  be  added 
to  ail  excursion  in  any  of  the  districts  above  named.  Among  the 
more  important  cathedrals  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Canterbury 
(p.  29),  Lincoln  (p.  471),  Tork  (p.  446),  Salisbury  (p.  102),  Dur- 
ham (p.  452),  Ely  (p.  484),  Gloucester  (p.  178),  Norwich  (p.  491), 
Lichfield  (p.  367),  Peterborough  (p.  389),  Winchester  (p.  78),  and 
Wells  (p.  128).  Those  who  can  manage  it  should  not  omit  a  visit 
to  either  Oxford  (R.  33)  or  Cambridge  (R.  58),  or  both.  Many  of 
the  country-seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  distinguished  for 
their  Interesting  architecture,  beautiful  parks,  and  valuable  collec- 
tions of  art.  The  chief  of  them,  with  the  conditions  on  which  they 
m  ay  be  visited,  are  mentioned  throughout  the  Handbook. 

The  pedestrian  is  unquestionably  the  most  independent  of  travellers, 
and  in  exploring  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  mountains  he  has  many  advantages 
over  the  traveller  by  rail  or  coach.  For  a  short  tour  a  couple  of  flannel 
shirts,  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  slippers,  the  articles  of  the  toilet,  a 
lig  ht  waterproof,  and  a  stout  umbrella  will  ^nerally  be  found  a  sufficient 
equipment.  Strong  and  well-tried  boots  are  essential  to  comfort.  Heavy 
and  complicated  knapsacks  should  be  avoided;  a  light  pouch  or  game-bag 
is  far  less  irksome,  and  its  position  may  be  shifted  at  pleasure.  A  more 
extensive  reserve  of  clothing  should  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  small  port- 
manteau, which  may  be  forwarded  from  town  to  town  by  railway.  The 
sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  pedestrian 
(see  p.  xxxiv).  —  For  hints  to  motorists  and  cyclists,  see  pp.  zxvi-xxvii. 
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Good  moantain-climbing  may  be  obtained  in  Wales,  the  Lake  Dis^ct, 
and  Scotland;  though  the  experienced  mountaineer  will  probably  meet 
with  no  serioos  difficulty  nnle«e  he  aeek  it.  In  misty  or  doubtful  weather, 
however,  mountain-expeditions  should  never  be  attempted  without  a  guide. 
W.  P.  S<ukmBmi(h*t  'OUmbing  in  the  British  Isles'  CEngland%  1894,  3s.  6d. ; 
^Wales  and  Ireland\  1895,  2$.  Qd.)  or  JoJm  Ban'owU  ^Mountain  Ascents  in 
Westmoreland,  etc."  will  be  found  useful. 

Y.  Hotels. 

The  flrst-class  hotels  in  the  principal  toims,  fashionable  water- 
ing places,  and  most  frequented  tourist-resorts  throughout  England 
and  Wales  are  generally  good  and  somewhat  expensiYe ;  but  in 
many  of  the  large  commercial  and  industrial  centres  the  require- 
ments of  the  ^uncommercial  travellef  are  very  Inadequately  met. 
When  ladies  are  of  the  party,  it  is  advisable  to  frequent  the  best 
hotels,  as  the  charges  of  the  second-best  are  often  not  appreciably 
lower,  while  the  comforts  are  considerably  less.  G-entlemen 
travelling  alone,  however,  will  often  And  comfortable  accommo- 
dation at  a  moderate  rate  in  smaller  inns  of  quite  unassuming 
appearance.  The  large  hotels  managed  by  the  principal  railway 
companies  are  generally  excellent  and  may  be  safely  selected  in  all 
eases  of  doubt.  —  The  so-called  Private  Hotels  have  no  license  to 
supply  intoxicating  liquors,  but  in  other  respects  are  often  as  com- 
fortable and  as  handsomely  fitted  up  as  the  best  licensed  houses. 
This  is  practically  the  only  difference  between  them  and  the  Tem- 
perance Hotels^  which  abound  throughout  the  country.  The  charges 
at  the  latter  are  moderate,  but  as  a  general  rule  their  cuisine  and 
fitting  up  do  not  entitle  them  to  rank  higher  than  second-class. 

The  average  charges  in  a  first-class  hotel  are  as  follows :  room,  includ- 
ing attendMice,  4f.-5s.  6<i. ;  plain  breakfast  Is.  6d.,  with  ham  and  eggs  or 
meat  2<.-3s.  6d.,  with  fish  2s.  Gd.-Ss.;  luncheon  2-3«.}  afternoon  -  tea  Is.; 
table  d'hote  dinner  4-55.;  hot  bath  Is.,  cold  bath  in  bedroom  6<l.  As  a 
rule  the  price  of  dinner,  whether  table  dlidte  or  a  coffee-room  dinner  of 
8-6  courses,  may  be  approximately  stated  as  equal  to  tiie  charge  for  room 
and  attendance.  "So  charge  is  made  for  lights.  At  many  hotels  it  is  custom- 
ary to  supply  breakfast  and  luncheon  also  on  the  table-d'hdte  system,  at 
a  charge  of  2s.  6<{.-3s.  The  head-waiter,  who  presents  the  bill,  and  the 
^boots'  expect  a  gratuity  when  the  visitor  leaves ;  but  the  services  of  the 
former  are,  strictly  speaking,  included  in  'attendance'.  —  'En  pension* 
terms  (incl.  board,  lodging,  and  attendance)  are  not  usually  granted  ex- 
cept for  a  stay  of  some  days  (in  some  cases  not  less  than  a  week)  and 
visitors  must  intimate  their  desire  for  such  terms  immediately  on  their 
arrival.  At  some  of  the  fashionable  spas  (Harrogate,  Buxton,  etc.),  however, 
it  is  usual  to  make  a  fixed  inclusive  charge  per  day;  and  if  visitors  do 
not  wish  to  be  tied  down  to  the  hot^-mMls  they  should  make  a  special 
agreement. 

As  compared  with  Continental  hotels,  English  hotels  may  be  said 
as  a  rule  to  excel  in  beds,  cleanliness,  and  sanitary  arrangements,  while 
their  cuisine  is  on  the  whole  inferior.  The  English  table-d'hote  dinner  is 
usually  dear  and  seldom  so  good  as  its  prototype  on  the  Continent;  while  the 
culinary  art  of  hotels  off  the  beaten  track  of  tourists  scarcely  soars  beyond 
the  preparation  of  pladn  joints,  steaks,  chops,  vegetables,  and  puddings. 
Those,  however,  who  are  content  with  simple  but  substantial  fare  will 
find  little  to  complain  of.  Beer  is  the  customary  beverage  (2-3d.  per 
'  glass ,  4-8<l.  per  pint  or  tankard) ,  but  wine  is  more  usual  at  fashionable 
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iable0-d'li5te,  where  beer  U  Bometimea  not  supplied  except  in  bdttlei  and 
at  higlier  rstet.  A  ^corkage^  charge  of  l-8«.  is  made  on  e4oh  bottle  of 
yrtne  used  that  hai  not  been  purchased  from  the  hotel.  Restaurants  Are 
-not  nearly  so  common  in  Bngland  as  on  the  Oontinent,  «nd  in  most  pro- 
vincial places  it  is  better  to  go  to  a  hotel  for  meals.  The  dliring-room  ts 
called  the  Cojff^M  Room.  Smoking  is  not  permitted  ezeept  in  the  Lounffe, 
the  Smoking  Boom,  and  the  BilliM'd  Room.  Befreshments  ordered  In  either 
of  the  two  last  are  generally  paid  for  on  the  spot.  Billiard-rooms  are  not 
usually  found  at  second-class  hotels  exeept  in  large  towns }  the  charge  is  M, 
per  game  of  60  points. 

In  all  first-class  hotels  the  visitor  has  a  right  to  expect  a  high  degree 
of  cpmfort;  and  he  need  have  no  hesitation  in  requiring  Such  small 
conveniences  as  hot  water  in  the  morning  and  before  table  d'hdte,  an 
abundant  supply  of  towels,  pen  and  ink  in  his  bedroom,  ete.  In  hotels 
not  lighted  throughout  wiUi  gas  or  by  electricity  there  should  be  a  supply  of 
bedroom-candles  on  every  floor,  and  not  merely  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

The  Hydropafhio  Establishments,  now  so  numerous  in  the  popular 
tourist- districts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  frequented  by  pleasure- 
seekers  as  mueh  as  by  patients,  and  may  almost  be  described  as  large 
temperance  hotels,  in  which  the  guests  take  their  meals  in  common  at 
prescribed  hours  and  submit  to  various  other  general  regulations.  The 
hydropathic  treatment  may  be  followed  or  not,  as  the  visitor  pleases.  The 
usual  charge  is  about  8-lOf .  a  day  or  2Vs-3  guineas  a  week. 

Apartments.  The  expenses  of  a  tour  are  greatly  reduced  by  engaging 
apartments  instead  of  frequenting  hotels.  Apartments,  even  for  a  night  or 
two,  are  easily  found  in  all  the  smaller  towns,  cathedral  cities,  etc.,  either 
by  bills  in  the  windows  or  on  enquiry  at  respectable  shops,  etc.  In  London 
and  the  larger  towns,  however,  strangers  should  not  take  apartments 
without  a  satisfactory  reference. 

VI.   Sports  and  PaBtimei 
by  IT.  SUw. 

Although  there  are  few  places  in  Great  Britain  wliich  do  not 
offer  the  visitor  more  or  less  facility  for  sport  and  pastime,  the 
stranger  will  find  the  most  varied  programme  when  he  locates  him- 
self In  some  large  town.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  bring  as 
many  amusements  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  enclosed  grounds. 
These  enclosures  are ,  almost  without  exception ,  the  property  of  a 
club,  for  the  members  of  which  the  best  accommodation  is  reserred. 
The  public,  howeyer,  can  obtain  admission  by  payment  to  the 
grounds  and  to  stands  not  set  apart  for  members.  Forthcoming 
OTents  are  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  any  information  on  sporting 
matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  sporting  Journals ,  such  as  the  Field  or  the  Sporting  Newi. 

Horse  Baeing.  The  ehief  Bace  Meetings  held  in  enclosed  grounds  are 
those  at  Sandown,  Kempton  Park,  and  the  Hurst  Park  Olub  at  Hampton 
{see  Baedeker* »  London)  ^  Manchester,  Leicester,  Derby,  Four  Oaks  (near 
Birmingham),  and  Oosforth  Park  (near  Newcastle-on-Tyne).  There  are 
several  annual  meetings  at  eaeh  of  these  places;  and  owing  to  the  large 
sums  raced  for,  and  the  superior  nature  of  the  arrangements,  these  'Gate- 
money^  meetings  are  very  popular.  Many  of  the  old-foshioned  'open*  meet- 
ings, however,  still  survive.  There  is  no  charge  for  going  on  the  course 
at  Newmarket  (p.  497),  Epsom,  Aseot  (see  BaedekerU  London),  <jk>odwood 
(p.  56),  and  many  other  places,  though,  of  course,  payment  must  be  made 
for  entrance  to  the  standis  and  paddocks.  When  the  racing  season  closes, 
towards  the  end  of  November,  the  enclosed  grounds  are  used  for  steeple- 
chases and  coursing  meetings,  the  hares  being  kept  in  a  pen  and  'enlarged' 
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as  requived.  The  ehiftf  fteepleehMe  of  the  year  is  the  Liverpool  Grand 
JSTciHonal ,  rim  for  in  March  \  the  course  is  upwards  of  4Vs  If.  long  and 
the  value  of  the  stakes  is  about  lOOOI.  The  Gra»d  ITicUidnal  ffuntert^  Steeple- 
ehate  is  for  horses  coming  under  the  definition  of  hunters,  and  takes  place 
on  a  diflferent  course  each  year.  Hunt  Steeplechases,  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  horses  which  have  Deen  ridden  with  specified  packs  of  hounds,  are 
frequent  in  March  and  April. 

Hunting.  Nearly  the  whole  of  England  is  hunted  over  by  hounds  of 
some  kind  or  another,  and  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  seeing  a 
pack  at  work.  In  most  counties  hunters  may  be  hired  at  a  charge  of 
2-8  guineas  a  day.  —  The  DetMm  and  Somerset  Staghounde  hunt  over  Ex- 
moor  (p.  175)  and  the  Quantocks,  pursuing  the  wild  red  deer  which  is 
found  by  the  ^tafters.**  Horses  may  be  hired  at  Dulverton  (p.  134),  Taun- 
ton (p.  138) ,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  the  New  Forest  Pack ,  all  other 
paeks  of  staghounds  hunt  the  carted  deer.  Fox-hunting,  however,  is  the 
most  popular  branch  of  this  sport,^  and  is  seen  in  its  glory  in  the  so-called 
^Shires*,  ineluding  Leicestershire  (the  chief),  Northamptonshire,  and  parts 
of  Butland  and  Warwickshire.  Most  packs  are  maintained  by  subscrip- 
tion; and  though  anyon^  miy  hunt  with  them  for  a  day  or  two  without 
giving  anything,  more  frequent  visitors  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  hounds.  The  packs  of  harriers  are  very  numerous.  The 
hunting  season  is  opened  by  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds  in  the 
seoond  week  tn  August  (comp.  p.  176),  and  cub-hunting  begins  in  September. 
Regular  hunting  begins  on  Nov.  1st,  and  lasts  till  about  the  middle  of  April, 
though  in  some  counties  a  May  fox  is  killed. 

Fishing.  Wherever  there  is  a  river  in  England  and  Wales,  some  kind 
of  fishing  may  be  had)  and  full  information  as  to  the  conditions  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  the  local  fishing-tackle  shops.  A  good  deal  of 
the  water  is  free,  but  in  some  cases  a  charge  is  made  to  anglers  while 
in  others  fishing  is  granted  as  a  favour  only.  Blapton  Lea  near  Dartmouth 
merits  notice,  as  the  lake  is  close  to  the  sea ,  and  salt  and  fresh  water 
fishing  can  be  had  within  a  stone''s  throw  of  each  otiiier.  Deep-sea  fishing 
can  be  indulged  in  at  any  of  the  seaside-resorts,  but  it  is  useless  for  the 
stranger  to  try  it  without  a  fisherman. 

Sheeting.  Though  a  few  hotels  advertise  the  right  of  shooting  over  a 
considerable  area  as  open  to  their  visitors,  this  is  seldom  of  much  account ; 
and  this  pastime  is  practically  confined  to  the  owners  and  hirers  of  shootings 
and  their  Mends. 

Aqnatiea.  Boating  is  practised  on  all  rivers  wide  and  deep  enough. 
The  beauties  of  the  Thames  are  well-known,  and  a  favourite  trip  is  to 
descend  from  Oxford  to  London  by  boat  (see  p.  238).  The  chief  rowing 
fixture  of  the  year  is  Henley  Regatta  (p.  290).  —  The  Yachting  season 
begins  on  the  Thames  and  ends  with  the  regattas  on  the  Devonshire  Coast  in 
S^tember.  C!omp.  pp.  75, 137.  —  Sailing  on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  see  p.  496. 

Oricket  is  played  everywhere,  and  the  visitor  who  makes  a  prolonged 
stay  will  find  no  difficulty  in  joining  a  club.  The  best  cricket  is  to  be 
seen  at  Lord's  and  the  Oval  In  London,  on  the  grounds  of  the  ^first-class'* 
counties,  and  at  Oxfotd  and  Cambridge.  The  ^  first -class  counties^  are 
York,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Nottingham,  Lancashire,  Kent,  Sussex,  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  Derby,  Warwick,  Essex,  Hampshire,  Worcester,  and  Leicester. 
The  cricket  weeks  at  Gaiiterbury  (p.  83;  in  Aug.)  and  at  Scarborough 
(p.  461 ;  Sept.)  also  deserve  notice.  The  Marylebone  Club  (at  Lord's)  is  the 
chief  governing  body  in  the  cricket  world. 

Lawn  Tennis.  Courts  open  to  sfarangers  on  payment  are  found  hare 
and  there  in  old  skating-rinks,  drill-halls,  public  gardens,  etc,  but  as  a 
rule  this  game  cannot  be  seen  to  perfection  except  in  the  grounds  of  clubs 
or  private  persons.  Tournaments,  open  to  visitors  on  payment,  take  place 
in  London,  Buxton,  Leamington,  Torquay,  and  many  other  centres.  Tennis 
lawns  are  often  attached  to  the  large  hotels  in  fashionable  resorts. 

Cholf.  0olf-links  are  to  be  found  at  almost  every  seaside  and  summer 
resort,  as  well  as  near  most  large  towns.  Strangers  are  usually  permitted 
to  play  for  a  weekly  fee  of  2«.  6d[.-10».,  or  on  introduction.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  game  is  Si.  Andrmvs.    Other  good  links  in  Scotland  are 
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those  9,i  JfarUi  Berwick,  GtUleme,  LuffiMSty  Pruiwick^  CampVeUiAimy  Troon^ 
D^moeh,  lilay^  Ckimou$ti9t  etc.  Among  the  best  SngUah  liuki  ^re  those  ftt 
SaiHhHch^  Hoylake^  Wntward  Bo,  Rfft^  YewmotUhy  Gcmton,  Stfth9,  Shtringham^ 
Ormoboroughy  Woking ^  AtnmotUht  Huntercombe  (Eenl«if)y  etc.  Oomp.  the  Oolfing 
Afwrnl  (Field  Office,  London). 

Lack  of  apace  forbids  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  the  following  sports 
and  pastimes,  all  more  or  less  popular  in  England :  Polo^  AroMryy  Foo^all^ 
HocktVi  TennUy  Oroqwtj  Otter  Hu»Ungy  and  La  Orotse, 

Metoring  (oommanicated  by  Mr.  H,  A.  T,  Monme^^  of  the  Touring 
Department  of  the  Automobile  Club).  Motor-cars  and  motor-cydea,  which 
are  admitted  to  the  United  Kingdom  without  any  co^toms  formalities, 
must  be  registered  at  once  (car  20«.,  cycle  be,)  aad  official  numbers  ob- 
tained for  them.  Drivers,  whether  amateur  or  paid,  must  hold  licences 
also  (5e.  annually).  The  Town  Clerks  (address  ^Town  Hair)  of  Liverpool, 
Southampton,  Oanterbury  (the  nearest .  for  motorists  landing  at  Dover  or 
Folkestone),  and  various  other  towns  issue  the  necessary  application- 
forms,  which  may  be  applied  for  by  post.  Licences  may  be  obtained 
also  from  the  Olerk  to  the  County  Council,  (3ounty  Council  Offices,  at 
London,  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Dublin,  Belfast,  etc.  It  is  most 
important  to  carry  the  licences  on  the  ear;  they  must  be  shown  to  any 
police  officer  on  demand.  The  registered  number  allotted  must  be  shown 
on  the  front  and  on  the  back  of  the  motor  vehicle,  and  must  be  illumi- 
nated at  night.  Number-plates  of  the  regulation  size  can  be  made  by 
almost  any  coach  builder  or  motor  agent. 

An  annual  Inland  Revenue  Licence,  also,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
any  post-office,  must  be  taken  out  within  21  days  for  each  motor-car 
(2  or  4  guineas  according  to  siae)  or  motor-cycle  (16s.),  and  for  each  paid 
driver  (lbs.).  Licences  for  motor  vehicles  used  on  or  after  Ist  Oct.  are 
issued  at  reduced  rates.  Many  motorists  visiting  the  country  for  a  short 
time  only  do  not  take  out  Inland  Revenue  Licences  but,  strictly  speaking, 
they  are  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty. 

A  lamp  must  be  carried  on  the  extreme  right  of  every  car,  showing 
a  white  light  in  front  and  a  red  light  in  the  reverse  direction.  A  second 
lamp  is  required  to  illuminate  the  back  number-plate.  A  bell  or  horn 
must  be  carried.  The  rule  of  the  road  is  to  keep  to  the  left  and  pass 
on  the  right. 

The  speed  limit  is  fixed  at  20  M.  per  hr.  Reckless  driving  or  ^driving 
to  the  common  danger^  irrespective  of  speed,  is  also  an  offence.  SpecisJ 
speed  limits  are  enforced  in  certain  towns,  but  in  such  cases  notices 
stating  the  limit  must  be  erected  (see  below).  Breaches  of  the  law  are 
punished  by  fines,  and  in  some  cases  by  imprisonment. 

Danosb  Sioms.  a  hollow  red  triangle  denotes  dangerous  corners, 
cross-roads,  or  hills.  Special  speed  limits  are  denoted  by  a  white  circle, 
with  the  limit  stated  below  in  figures.  A  solid  red  disc  denotes  a  closea 
road.    All  other  notices  are  generally  given  on  diamond-shaped  boards. 

The  roads  in  England  and  Wales  are  on  the  whole  very  good,  the 
chief  drawbacks  being  the  presence  of  high  hedges  aad  unexpected  cross 
roads.  In  Scotland  the  roads  on  the  E.  coast  are  good.  A  circalar  tour 
round  the  coast  of  Scotland  by  motor  car  is  impossible  owing  to  the  bad 
roads  and  the  ferries,  which  often  cannot  carry  cars,  on  the  W.  coast. 
Oomp.  the  remarks  below,  under  ^Cycling'. 

Petroleum  spirit  is  obtainable  without  difficulty,  except  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  average  price  is  Is.  to  Is.  id.  "per  gallon.  Good 
storage  accommodation  lor  cars  is  available  at  the  great  majority  of  hotels, 
the  usual  charge  varying  from  Is.  to  2s.  Qd,  per  night. 

Maps  etc.  Batholomew^s  Road  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  in  37  sheets 
(scale  Vs  ^^'  ^o  ^  ^O  price  2s.  fid.  per  sheet  mounted  on  linen.    Smaller 

*The  Safety 

Ireland:  Bar- 

^ ,  ^ ...  mounted.     The 

Contour  Road  Books  show  all  practicable  roads  in  profile  and  give  notes 
on  the  roads  and  mileages :  England  and  Wales  complete  in  3  vols,  price 
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2«.  each;  Scotland  in  1  vol.  price  2«. ;  Ireland,  showing  main  roads  only, 

Srice  U.  The  road  books  pabllshea  by  The  Cyclist's  Touring  Clab,  of 
7  Victoria  St.,  London  are  also  excellent;  England  and  Wales  4  vols.; 
Scotland  2  vols. ;  Ireland  2  vols.  The  Annual  Handbook  (price  3«.)  pablished 
by  the  Automobile  Club,  119  Piccadilly,  W.,  contains  mach  useful  touring 
information  and  includes  lists  of  hotels  and  automobile  repairers  ^officially 
appointed**  by  the  Club  throughout  the  country. 

Oycling  (communicated  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Shipton^  Editor  of  the  0.  T.  C. 
OazeUe),  The  English  roads,  though  inferior  to  some  of  the  ^chauss^es* 
of  the  Continent,  are  upon  the  whole  above  the  average;  and  the  Amer- 
ican cyclist  will  probably  find  them  far  better  adapted  to  his  requirements 
than  the  ordinary  highways  of  the  United  States.  Speaking  roughly,  cycling 
in  Britain  is  circumscribed  only  by  the  area  of  the  island;  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  gradients  of  the  roads  inland  will  be  found  less  severe  than  those 
along  the  coast,  while  their  surfaces  are  also  generally  better.  The  roads 
of  England  and  Scotland  are  usually  preferable  to  those  of  Wales  and 
Ireland.  The  tourist,  however,  should  not  plan  his  route  without  regard 
to  the  configuration  of  the  country,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  best  attained 
by  consulting  a  good  map.  [Bartholomew's  map  on  the  scale  of  2  miles 
to  an  inch,  mounted  on  Unen,  is  portable  and  well  adapted  to  the  cydisVs 
use;  it  may  be  obtained  in  sections  (at  2*.  per  sheet)  from  any  bookseller. 
The  'strips  maps  of  Messrs.  Gall  A  Inglis  (2  miles  to  an  inch)  may  also 
be  mentioned.] 

The  Amexican  traveller  who  lands  at  Liverpool  and  has  eiiher  brought 
his  madiine  with  him  or  arranged  to  have  one  sent  to  meet  him  ma^ 
profitably  begin  riding  at  once.  If  he  turn  to  the  8.,  he  may  proeeed  via 
Chester,  Sfqford,  and  Lkhfield  to  Coventry,  whenee  he  may  diverge  to 
take  in  8trtUfcrd-on-Avon,  Keniltporth,  and  Leamington,  continuing  the  jour  • 
ney  to  London  eiU&er  direct  or  via  Oxford.  Should  time  admit,  the  run 
may  be  continued  to  Rectding,  Bristol ,  and  through  Mid -Devon  to  the 
Land*s  End;  or  in  shorter  stages,  as  bents  the  roadj,  along  the  beautiful 
coast  of  North  Devon^  From  Cornwall  he  may  return  to  London  vii  Ply- 
mouth and  Exeter;  or  he  may  skirt  the  S.  coast  to  Southampton,  Brighton, 
and  Ramsgate,  runxiing  thence  to  London  through  Canterbury  and  Maid- 
stone. Should  the  traveller  elect  to  go  northward  from  Liverpool,  he  may 
visit  the  English  Lakes,  Carliste,  the  Land  of  Bums,  the  Scottish  Lakes,  the 
Highlands,  and  so  to  John  o*  Groafs  House;  returning  by  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  York,  Ctmbridge,  etc.  The  cyclist,  landing  at  Dover, 
Harwich,  or  any  of  the  otiter  usual  steamboat  harbours,  may  also  begin 
his  riding  at  once.    North  Wales  is  also  an  excellent  field  for  cyclists. 

The  cyclist  who  contemplates  even  the  shortest  tour  in  Great  Britain 
will  find  it  decidedly  advantageous  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cyclists'' 
Touring  Cktb,  which  now  possesses  about  50,000  members.  It  has  a  re- 
sident Chief  Consul  in  the  United  States  (Mr.  F.  W.  Weston,  Bavin  Hill, 
Boston)  and  also  Chief  Consuls  for  Continental  Europe.  The  entrance  fee 
of  this  club  is  is.,  and  the  annual  subscription  5«.  American  cyclists  who 
wish  to  become  members  may  apply  to  Mr.  Weston.  Should  they  arrive  in 
England  without  having  been  enrolled,  they  should  communicate  with  the 
secretary  {Mr.  E.  R.  Wiipton,  47  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.),  who, 
should  their  credentials  be  satisfactory,  will  send  them  a  provisional  cer- 
tificate of  membership  on  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  Is.  Each  member 
is  supplied  gratis  with  the  British  Handbook  of  the  C.  T.  C.  This  con- 
tains a  list  of  6(XX)  hotels  throughout  the  country,  which  charge  members 
of  the  club  reduced  tariffs;  the  addresses  of  nearly  1000  consuls  {i.e.  local 
resident  whe^men.  who  are  pledged  to  help  their  fellow-members  by  in- 
formation and  advice) t  the  names  of  over  2000  cycle  repairers;  and  much 
other  useful  information.  The  C.  T.  C.  has  published  a  Road  Book  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (6  vols.,  21f.*,  6s.  odf.  extra  to  non-members). 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Touring  Bureau,  established 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  club. 

Cycling  in  the  Channel  lOands,  see  p.  87. 
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Vn.   Outline  of  EnglxBh  History. 

BoHAN  PsBioD  (B.C.  56 -A.  D.  U&). 

B.  C.  65-54.  Of  Britain  before  its  first  inyasion  by  Julii»  OflB«ar  in 
B.  C.  55  there  is  no  authentic  history.  Gsesar  repeats  his  invasion  in  B.  0. 
54,  bat  makes  no  permanent  settlement. 

43  A.  D.    Emp.  Olandini  undortakes  the  subjugation  of  Britain. 

78-85.  South  Britain,  with  part  of  Caledonia,  is  overran  by  the  Roman 
general  Agrioola,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 

413.    Roman  legions  recalled  from  Britain  by  Honoriua. 

445.  The  Britons  are  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Pietij  and 
summon  the  Baxons,  under  HenffUt  and  Sorta^  to  their  aid. 

Anqlo-Saxon  Pshiod  (445-1066). 

445-5T7.  The  Saxons,  re-inforeed  by  the  Angki,  Jute*,  and  other 
Germanic  tribes,  gradually  overran  Britain  and  thus  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  To  this  period  belong  the  semi-mythical  ex- 
ploits of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

588-685.  The  Northumbrian  Kingdom.  Christianity  re-introdaoed  by 
Bt.  Auguttine  (597).    Oaedmon  (about  665). 

685-838.  The  Three  Kingdoms  (Northumbria,  Meroia,  Wessex).  The 
renerdbie  Bede  (d.  785). 

828.    Egbert  of  Wessex  recognized  as  overlord  of  all  English  kingdoms. 

836-871.    Contests  with  the  Donst,  who  repeatedly  invade  England. 

871-901.  Alfred  the  Great  defeats  the  Danes,  and  compels  them  to 
make  peace.  Creates  navy,  establishes  militia,  revises  laws,  re-organises 
institutions,  is  a  patron  of  learning,  and  himself  an  author. 

979-1016.  Ethelred  tiie  Unready  draws  down  upon  England  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Danes  by  a  massacre  of  those  who  had  settled  in  England. 

1013.    The  Danish  king  Sweyn  conquers  England. 

1016-1065.    Canute  the  Great,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  reigns  over  England. 

1(B6-1040.  Harold  Harefoot,  illegitimate  son  of  Canute,  usurps  the 
throne. 

1040-1042.  Hardicanute,  son  of  Canute.  —  The  Saxon  line  is  restored 
in  the  person  of  — 

10^1066.  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  makes  London  his  capital,  and 
builds  Westminster  Abbey.    His  brother-in-law  and  successor  — 

1066.  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  loses  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at 
the  BeUtU  ef  ffcuting*,  where  he  opposed  the  invasion  of  the  Kormans 
under  William  the  Conqueror. 

NoBMAN  Dynastt  (1066-1154). 

1066-1067.  William  the  Conqueror,  of  Normandy,  establishes  himself 
as  King  of  the  English.  Introduction  of  Norman  (French)  language  and 
customs. 

1067-1100.  William  II. ,  sumamed  Rufus,  after  a  tyrannical  reign,  is 
accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  while  hunting  (p.  86). 

1100-1135.  Henry  I.,  Beauclerc^  defeats  his  elder  brother  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  at  the  battle  of  Teneh^n'oi  (1106),  and  adds  Normandy  to  the 
possessions  of  the  English  crown.  He  leaves  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter 
Matilda^  who  however,  is  unable  to  wrest  it  from  — 

1135-1154.  Stephen,  o/  Blois,  grandson  of  the  Conqueror.  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  and  unde  of  Matilda,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
Battle  of  (he  Standard  (1138).  Stephen  appoints  as  his  sacoessor  Matilda's 
son,  Henry  of  Anjou  or  Plantagenet  (from  the  pkmta  genieta  or  broom, 
the  badge  of  this  family). 

HouBK  ojp  Plantagenet  (1164-1399). 
1154-1189.  Henry  II.  Strife  with  Thamae  Beeket^  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, regarding  the  respective  spheres  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers. 
The  Archbishop  excommunicates  the  King's  followers,  and  is  murdered 
by  four  knights  at  Canterbury  (1170).  Conquest  of  Ireland  (1170-72).  Robin 
Hood,  the  forest  outlaw,  flourishes. 
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1189-1199.  Biohard  I.,  Cotur  de  Idouj  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Third  Crusade,  bnt  is  captured  on  his  way  home,  and  imprisoned  in 
Germany  for  upwards  of  a  year.  He  carries  on  war  with  Philip  II. 
of  France. 

1199-1216.  John,  sumamed  Laelland^  is  defeated  at  Bouoinea  (1214)  by 
Philip  II.  of  France,  and  loses  Normandy.  Magna  Charta,  the  groundwork 
of  the  English  constitution,  is  extorted  from  him  hy  his  Barons  (1215). 

1216-1272.  Henry  m.,  by  his  misrule,  becomes  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  Barons,  headed  by  Sinum  d«  Montforty  and  is  defeated  at  Leuu, 
His  son  Edward  gains  the  battle  of  £v€i?um,  where  Be  Hontfort  is  slain. 
Hubmrt  di  Burgh  defeats  the  French  at  sea.  Provisions  of  Oxford  (12D6). 
Commons  summoned  to  Parliament  (1266).    Soger  Bacons  the  philosopher. 

1272-1307.  Edward  I.,  LongthankSy  overcomes  the  Welsh  under  Lle- 
wellyn ^  and  completes  the  conquest  oi  Wales.  The  heir -apparent  to  the 
English  throne  thenceforward  bears  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wakt.  Robert 
Bruce  and  John  Baliol  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Edward  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  latter  (who  swears  fealty  to  England),  and  overruns  Scot- 
land. The  Scots,  led  by  Sir  William  TTaJtoce.  offer  a  determined  resistance. 
Wallace  executed  at  London  (1905).  The  Scots  defeated  at  /WiNrifc  and 
iA<A«en,  and  the  country  subdued.  Establishment  of  the  English  Par- 
liament substantially  in  its  modem  form  (1295). 

Id07-ld27.  Edward  11.  is  signally  defeated  at  Baa/noelibum  by  the 
Scots  under  R<i^>ert  Bruce  the  younger,  and  is  forced  to  retire  to  England 
(1314).  The  Queen  and  her  paramour  Uortimer  join  with  the  Barons  in 
taking  up  arms  against  the  King,  who  is  deposed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  in  prison. 

1327-1377.  Edward  in.  defeats  the  Scots  at  ffaUdon  Sill  and  Seville's 
Croet,  Lays  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  invades  that  country, 
thus  beginning  the  Hundred  Tears'  War  between  France  and  England. 
Victories  oi  Bluyt  (naval;  1340),  Cricy  (134Q),  txiH  Poiticre  (1356).  John  the 
Good  of  France,  taken  prisoner  by  the  BlcKk  Prince  ^  dies  in  captivity 
(1364).  After  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  England  loses  all  her  French 
possessions,  except  Calais.  Order  of  the  Garter  founded.  Movement  against 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  reformer  John  Wycliffe,  House 
of  Commons  holds  its  meetings  apart  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

1377-1399.  Biohard  n.  Rebellion  of  Wat  TyUr,  occasioned  by  in- 
erease  of  taxation.  Battle  with  the  Soots  at  Otterbum  or  Chevy  Chaee. 
ffenry  of  Bolingbroke^  Duke  of  Lancaeter^  leads  an  army  against  the  King, 
takes  him  captive,  and  according  to  popular  tradition,  starves  him  to 
death  in  Pontefract  Castle.   Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  f>oetry. 

House  of  Lancastsb  (1399-1461). 

1399-1413.  Henry  IV.,  BoUngbroke,  now  secures  his  election  to  the 
crown,  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Henry  III.  Outbreak  of  the  nobility, 
under  the  Sari  of  Norihuraberlamd  and  his  son  Percy  Hotepur.  is  quellea 
by  the  victory  of  Shrewebury,  at  which  the  latter  is  slain  (1403). 

1413-1422.  Henry  V.  renews  the  claims  of  England  to  the  French 
erown,  wins  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415),  and  subdues  the  N.  of  France. 
Persecution  of  the  Lollarde,  or  followers  of  Wycliffe. 

1422-1461.  Henry  VI.  is  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  Paris.  The 
Maid  of  Orleans  defeats  the  English  and  recovers  French  possessions. 
Outbreak  of  the  civil  contest  called  the  *Wart  o)  t?ie  Roses\  between  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  (red  rose)  and  York  (white  rose).  Henry  becomes 
insane.  Richard,  Duke  of  Tork,  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  lays  claim  to  the 
throne,  joins  himself  with  Wtxrwick,  the  ^Eing-Maker\  and  wins  the  battle 
of  Northctmpton ,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Wak^ld.  His  son  Edward, 
however,  is  appointed  King.    Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade. 

HousB  OF  York  (1461-1485). 

1461-1488.    Edward  ZV.  wins  the  battles  of  Towton,  Bedglsy  Moor,  and 

Hexham.   Warwick  takes  the  part  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 

and  forces  Edward  to  flee  to  Holland,  whence,  however,  he  soon  returns 

and  wins  the  victories  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury.    Henry  VI.  dies  su4« 
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denly  in  tlie  Tower  (1471).  Edward^s  brother,  the  DuU  of  Olarence^  is 
said  (to  have  been  drowned  in  a  bntt  of  malmsey. 

1483.  Edward  7.,  the  youthful  son  of  Edward  IV.,  is  declared  ille- 
gitimate, and  murdered  in  the  Tower,  along  with  his  brother,  by  his 
uncle,  the  J)uk«  of  Gloucester,  who  takes  possession  of  the  throne  as  — 

1483-1485.  Bichard  III.,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Bottoorfh  by  Benry 
Tudor^  Earl  of  Riehmond,  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

HoDSB  OP  Tddor  (1485-1603). 

1485-1509.  Henry  VII.  marries  Elizabeth^  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
BO  puts  an  end  to  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  The  pretenders  Lambert  Sim- 
nel  and  Perkin  Warbeek. 

1509-1547.  Henry  VIII.,  married  six  times  (to  Catherine  of  Aragon^ 
Anne  Boleyn^  Jane  Seymour^  Anne  of  Clevee,  Catherine  Howard^  and  Cath- 
erine Parr).  Battles  of  the  Spurs  and  Flodden.  Separation  of  the  Ghurdi 
of  England  from  that  of  Bome.  Dissolution  of  monasteries  and  perse- 
cution of  the  I^ists.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  T^omae  Cromwell^  all-power- 
ful ministers.    Whitehall  and  St.  James''s  Palace  built. 

1547-1653.    Edward  VI.  encourages  the  Reformed  faith. 

1563-1668.  Mary  I.  causes  Lady  Jane  Qrey^  whom  Edward  had  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  to  be  executed,  and  imprisons  her  own  sister  Eliza- 
beth. Marries  Philip  of  Spain,  and  restores  Roman  Catholicism.  Perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants.    Calais  talcen  by  the  French  (1658). 

1558-1603.  Elizabeth.  Protestantism  re-established.  Flourishing  state 
of  commerce.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  executed  after  a  long  confinement  in 
England  (1587).  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  ^Invincible  Armada'  (1588). 
Sir  FrantiM  Drake,  the  celebrated  circumnavigator.  Foundation  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Golden  age  of  English  literature :  Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Spenser,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Marlowe,  Drayton. 

HonsB  OF  Stdabt  (1603-1714). 

1608-1625.  James  I.,  King  of  Scots,  and  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  unites  by 
his  accession  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  Persecution 
of  the  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics.  Influence  of  Buckingham.  Gun- 
powder Plot  (1605).    Execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1618). 

1625-1649.  Oharles  I.  imitates  his  father  in  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
his  rule,  quarrels  with  Parliament  on  questions  of  taxation,  dissolves  it 
repeatedly,  and  tyrannically  attempts  to  arrest  five  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (Hampden,  Pym,  etc.).  Rise  of  the.  Covenanters  in  Scotland. 
Long  Parliament.  Outbreak  of  civil  war  between  the  King  and  his  ad- 
herents (Cavaliers)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Parliament  and  its  friends 
(Roundheads)  on  the  other.  The  King  defeated  by  Oliver  Cromwell  at 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  He. takes  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp,  but  is 
given  up  to  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  tried,  and  executed  at  Whitehall. 

1649^1653.  Oommonwealth.  The  Scots  rise  in  favour  of  Charles  II., 
but  are  defeated  at  Durbar  and  Worcester  by  Cromwell. 

1653-1660.  Froteetorate.  Olirer  Cromwell  now  becomes  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  England,  and  by  his  vigorous  and  wise  government  makes  Eng- 
land prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  Oh  CromwelPs  death 
(1658),  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who  soon  resigns,  whereupon 
Oharles  II.  is  restored  by  General  Monk.  John  Milton,  the  poet ;  Tftomas 
Bobbee.  the  philosopher;  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers. 

I66O-I680.  Oharles  II.  General  amnesty  proclaimed,  a  few  of  the  re- 
gicides only  being  excepted.  Arbitrary  government.  The  Ch!hal.  Wars 
with  Holland.  Persecution  of  the  Papists  after  the  pretended  discovery  of 
a  Popish  Plot.  Passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (1679).  Wars  with  the 
Covenanters.  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge.  Rye  House  Plot.  Charles  a  pen- 
sioner of  France.  Names  Whig  and  Tory  come  into  use.  Dryden  and 
Butler,  thevoetB*,  Locke,  the  philosopher;  John  Bunyan. 

I686-I680.  Jamet  II.,  a  Roman  Catholic,  soon  alienates  the  people 
by  his  love  for  that  form  of  religion,  is  quite  unable  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  William  of  Orange,  escapes  to  Prance,  and  spends  his  last  years  at 
St.  Germain,  n«ar  Paris.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  OPrincipia\  1687). 
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1668-1702.  WiUiun  HI.  and  Mary  U.  WiUiam  of  Orange,  with  hia 
wife,  the  eldeat  daughter  of  James  II.,  now  aseends  the  throae.  The 
Declaration  of  Bights.  Battles  of  KiUUeranltU  and  The  Bopn9.  Ghrand 
Alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  Peaee  of  Byswick  (1697).  First  Partitfon 
Treaty  (1696).    Seoond  Partition  Treaty  (1700).    Act  of  Setttement  (1701). 

170Q-1714.  Anne,  younger  daughter  of  James  II.,  completes  the  fusion 
of  England  and  Scotland  hy  the  union  of  their  parliaments.  JforZ^orot^Vf 
victories  of  Blmhgim,  BamiiUty  Ondenarde^  and  MalpUiqutt.  Capture  of 
Gibraltar,   The  poets  Pope^  Additm^  Bwifl,  Pri^r^  aad  Alifm  Banuay, 

Bamovxbian  DrMASTT  (1714  et  seq.). 

1714-1727.  Oeorge  Z.  succeeds  in  right  of  Ms  descent  firom  James  I. 
Bebellion  in  Scotland  (In  favour  of  the  Prtimd€r)  quelled.  Bir  Bobert 
Walpote,  prime  minister.    DanUl  D^o€» 

1727-1760.  Oeorge  XI.  Bebellion  in  favour  of  the  Toung  Pretender, 
Oharle$  Edward  Stuart,  crushed  at  Culloden  (1746).  Canada  taken  from  the 
French.  William  Fitt,  Lvrd  Chatham,  prime  minister;  Bichardton,  Fielding, 
SmolieCt,  Stsme,  novelists;    Thonuitn,  Toung,   Gray,   Collins,  Oay,    poets. 

1760-1820.  George  III.  American  War  of  Independence.  War  with 
France.  Victories  of  Nelson  at  Aboukir  and  Tnnfalgar,  and  of  Wellington 
im  Spain  and  at  Waterloo.  British  conquests  in  India.  The  younger  Pitt, 
prime  minister;  Edmund  Burke;  Charles  Fox;  Shelley  and  Keats,  poets; 
Adam  Smith's  ^Wealth  of  Nations'  (1776). 

1820-1830.  George  XV.  Boman  Catholie  Bmancipation  Bill.  Daniel 
CConnell.  The  English  aid  the  Greeks  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Victory 
of  Ifdvarino.  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Seott,  Wordstporth,  Coleridge,  Souihey,  Lamb, 

1880-1887.    William  lY.  Abolition  of  slavery.  Beform  Bill. 

1887-1901.  Victoria,  niece  of  William  IV.  Bepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
(1846).  Crimean  War  (1864).  Indian  HuUny  (1857).  Confederation  of  Gar 
nada  (1867).  Second  Beform  Bill  (1867).  War  with  the  Transvaal  (1899- 
1901).  DanHn's  ^Origin  of  Species'  (1869).  Peel,  Hussell,  Melbourne,  Palmer- 
ston,  Disraeli  ( Beaeonsfield) ,  Gladstone,  John  Bright,  Cobden,  statesmen; 
Tennyson  and  Brouningf  poets;  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Meredith, 
novelifts;  Maeaulay,  Carlyle,  Freemim,  historians;  Buskin;  Herbert  Spencer, 


The  present  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  is  <^ 

King  Edward  VIL,  born  9th  Hov.,  1841;  married,  on  10th  March,  1863, 
to  Alexandra  (b.  Dee.  1st,  1844),  eldest  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark;  ascended  the  tbrone  Jan.  22nd,  19C4. 

The  children  of  this  marriage  are:  — 

(1)  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  CUrence,  born  8th  Jan.,  1864;  died  4th 
Jan.  1892. 

(2)  George  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne, 
bom  4lh  June,  1866;  married  Prince  Victoria  Mary  of  Teek,  6th  July,  1893. 

(8)  Louise,  bom  20th  Feb.,  1867;  married  to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  27th 
July,  1888. 

(4)  Victoria,  bom  6th  July,  1868. 

(6)  Maud,  born  26th  Nov.,  1869;  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark, 
now  King  Haakon  VU.  of  Norway,  22nd  July,  1896. 

(6)  Alexander,  bom  6th  April,  1871 ;  died  7th  April,  1871. 

Vin.  Wales  and  the  Welsli  Language. 

The  formerly  independent  PrindpiAity  of  Wales  (Welsh  Cymrxi), 
with  an  area  of  7467  sq.  M.  and  (1901)  1,720,609  inhab.,  has  been 
an  Integral  and  undisputed  part  of  the  British  monarchy  since  1585. 
Wales  Is  by  far  the  most  mountainous  part  of  South  Britain,  fully 
one-quarter  of  its  surface  being  Incapable  of  cultivation,  and  it  con- 
tains, especially 'in  its  N.  half,  a  great  abundance  of  picturesque 
scenery  (oomp.  R.  40).    In  all  essential  particulars  trayelling  in 
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Wales  is  similar  to  traTelling  in  England,  and  the  tonrist  requires 
no  special  directions.  Except  in  the  remoter  districts  English  is 
everywhere  understood,  but  a  few  data  in  regard  to  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage are  given  below  to  aid  in  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names. 
—  The  national  Welsh  costume  is  now  rare. 

Lanouaob.  Welsh  (Cymraeg)  is  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Celtic  languages  to  which  the  Armoric  of  Brittany,  Cornish,  Manx, 
and  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  also  belong.  Its  orthography 
is  at  first  somewhat  startling  to  Saxon  eyes,  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  charaoteristio  sounds,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  form- 
idable as  it  appears  on  the  surface. 

Host  of  the  eonsonauts  of  the  Welsh  alphabet  are  pronoaneed  as  in 
English  {  bat  /  is  pronounced  like  v,  while  e  and  g  are  always  hard.  Dd 
is  pronounced  like  th  .in  thus,  th  like  th  in  think,  ff  like  /,  and  ch  like 
the  German  ch  (guttural).  The  sound  of  /I,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for 
a  stranger,  is  produced  by  forming  the  mouth  as  if  to  pronounce  I  and 
then  blowing.  This  sound  bears  the  same  relation  to  2  as  /  does  to  v. 
A  passable  imitation  of  it  is  thl  (e.g.  Llangollen  =  Thlangothlen).  The  rowels 

a,  e,  t  are  pronounced  as  in  the  Continental  languages  (oA,  eh,  ««),  o  almost 
as  in  English,  and  u  is  a  kind  of  wide  sound,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
in  English  being  I  as  in  yit.  When  used  as  a  vowel  (more  often  than  not) 
10  is  pronounced  oo\  y  is  invariably  a  vowel  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
Welsh  «  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  and  to  u  (as  in  but)  in  other  positions. 
The  circumflex  (^)  is  often  used  to  denote  a  long  vowel.  The  letters 
j,  k,  q.  X,  and  %  do  not  occur  in  Welsh.  In  combination  the  initial 
letter  of  a  word  is  often  transmuted;  thus  d  and  t  interchange;  also  f  and 

b,  and  f  and  m.  This  change  of  letter  often  corresponds  to  a  change  of 
gender.  In  pronunciation  the  accent  is  always  on  the  penultimate,  except 
in  a  few  cases  when  it  is  on  the  last  syllable. 

The  following  list  of  Welsh  words  occurring  in  the  names  of  places 
will  be  useful.  Ahtr,  mouth  of  a  river,  confluence  of  rivers;  €tfon,  river; 
6acA,  hychan  (fem.  faeh^  fechan),  small;  beddy  a  grave;  hod,  a  dwelling; 
bryn  (fryn),  hill;  bieleh,  pass,  defile;  eaer  (goer),  fort;  earn,  camedd, 
oaim,  heap  of  stones,  rocky  mountain;  afn,  back,  riage;  elogwyn,  precipice; 
erib  (pi.  eribau),  comb,  crest;  ewm,  valley  (comp.  comfte);  <^^i  dinas,  a 
fortified  post;  dries,  door,  passage;  dit  (ddu),  black;  dwr,  dw/r,  watery 
tglwyt,  church;  ffywum,  a  well  or  source;  glyn,  glen;  gwy,  water;  ffwyn, 
wyn  (fem.  gwen,  wen),  white,  fair;  llan,  church  or  church-village  (lit.  en- 
closure); Uyn  (pi.  llynnau),  lake;  maen,  /am,  vam  (pi.  ms^MOi  &  stone; 
fnau,  fae$,  a  field;  mawr,fcMr,  tawr,  great;  moel,  /M,  Dare,  bald;  mynaeh, 
monk;  mynydd,  mountain;  nant,  brook,  valley  (also  common  in  this  sense 
in  French  Switserland);  neteydd,  new;  pant,  a  hollow;  pen,  top,  head;  pistyll, 
spout,  cataract;  pld*,  palace,  mansion:  poii^,  boni,  bridge;  porih,  borth^ 
port,  harbour;  pvU,  pool;  rhaiadr,  waterfall;  rhiit,  steep,  slope;  rhot,  moor| 
rhudd,  red;  rhyd,  a  ford;  sych,  dry;  tal,  front,  high,  head;  tan,  under; 
tomen,  a  mound;  traeth,  beach;  trwyn,  a  point  (lit.  nose);  twU,  a  pit;  ly, 
a  house;  tyddyn,  a  farm;  ncheff,  highest,  upper;  y,  yr,  the;  yn,  in,  into; 
ynyi,  island;  yttrad,  vale. 

If  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  traveller  in  Wales  should  not 
faU  to  attend  an  Biateddfod  (pron.  eist^thvod;  lit.  a  'sitting*),  or  gathering 
for  competition  in  music,  literature,  etc.  The  best  is  the  l^ational  Eisteddfod , 
held  once  a  year;  but  the  looal  'Eisteddfodau*  are  also  interesting,  idi  1^. 

IX.  BibUocrraphy.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  small  selection  of  the  most  recent,  the  most 
interesting,  and  the  most  easily  accessible  topographical  and  other 
books  relating  to  England  and  Wales.  Bulky  works,  such  as  county 
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histories,  aod  older  books  of  which  the  Yftlne  Is  msinly  antiqnarian 
have  been  purposely  omitted.  Numerous  other  works  of  local  in- 
terest are  referred  to  throughout  the  text  of  the  Handbook. 

A  fWll  Utt  of  BriUfh  topogr&pbieal  worica  will  be  foand  in  the  ^Book 
of  British  Topogtaphy*  by  /•*«  P.  Andertoa  (SatobeU  A  Co.,  London,  1881). 
and  a  jadldons  seLeetion   of  accessible  books  is  given  in  ^The  Best  Books 
by  W,  B»a»  Soimmuehttn  Chid  ed.,  1890)  and  its  supplement,  ^The  Reader*, 
Guide  to  Contemporary  Literature*  (1895). 

ISnglandrits  People,  Polity,  and  Pursuits,  by  2*.  J7.  Escott  (new  ed.,  1890). 
Our  Own  Country,  with  m)  illus.  ^  (kusell  dt  Cp.  (6  vols.;  1879-88). 
The  Land  We  Live  In,  by  TTm.  Hoxoiti  (3  vpls. ;  186i-56). 
The  British  Isles,  translated  from  the  French  of/.  J..B.  Reclus  and  edited 

by  B,  B,  RavenHHn  (1887). 
Notes  on  Bngland,  by  if.  J.  T«in9  (from  the  French;  1873). 
Bnglish  Traits,  by  R.  W,  Emenon. 
Our  Hundred  Days  in  Burope,  by  0.  W,  Eolmet  (1887). 
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Historical  Sketch  of  Architecture  in  England 

by 
Edward  A,  Freeman, 

It  follows  from  the  pecaliar  history  of  Britain  that  the  history 
of  English  architecture  takes  a  different  coarse  from  that  of  the 
same  art  In  Gaul  and  Italy.  In  these  lands  It  Is  possible  to  trace 
an  unbroken  succession  of  buildings  from  the  time  of  Roman 
dominion  down  to  our  own  day.  There  Is  no  sudden  break  in 
architecture  any  more  than  in  anything  else ;  the  earliest  Romanesque 
grows  out  of  the  later  Roman.  Direct  Roman  Influences,  the  imitation 
of  Roman  buildings,  the  use  of  Roman  materials,  go  on  for  ages ; 
In  Italy  a  strongly  classical  Romanesque  survives  to  meet  the 
earliest  Renaissance,  which  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
In  Britain  on  the  other  hand,  the  complete  sererance  from  the 
Roman  world  which  followed  on  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  hindered  any  such  continuity.  But  few  Roman  buildings 
lived  through  the  havoc  of  the  English  conquest,  and  those  that  did 
certainly  did  not  supply  the  Teutonic  conquerors  with  architectural 
models.  The  continuous  history  of  architecture  In  England  begins 
with  the  mission  of  Augustine  in  597,  or  perhaps  a  few  years 
earlier,  with  the  marriage  of  iGthelberht. 

The  existing  Roman  Rbicains  in  Britain  are  works  of  engineering 
rather  than  of  architecture.  No  building,  perfect  or  nearly  so, 
remains,  like  the  temples  and  amphitheatres  of  Aries,  Ntmes,  and 
Vienne,  no  monument  like  those  of  Igel  near  Treves  and  of  Saint 
Remy  in  Provence.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  not  a  single  Roman 
column  is  now  standing  in  its  own  place  anywhere  in  Britain.  Even 
the  using  up  again  of  Roman  columns  in  later  buildings,  so  common 
in  southern  lands,  may  be  said  to  be  unknown;  an  example  in 
the  doorway  of  Saint  WooUos*  church  in  Monmouthshire  (p.  202) 
seems  to  be  unique.  The  greatest  of  all  Roman  works  in  Britain  is 
purely  military,  the  Great  Wall,  built  to  defend  the  Roman  pro- 
vince  of  Britain  against  the  independent  barbarians  to  the  North 
(see  p.  460).  This  is  wholly  of  stone.  Most  of  the  surviving  Roman 
works  in  Britain  are  in  the  late  Roman  manner  of  building,  where 
rows  of  small  stones  alternate  with  courses  of  narrow  bricks.  This 
construction,  common  in  Gaul  and  in  other  Roman  lands,  but  un- 
known In  Rome  itself,  may  be  seen  at  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and 
above  all ,  York ;  at  Lincoln  too  is  one  arch  of  a  Roman  gateway, 
besides  the  bases  and  stumps  of  a  row  of  columns.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  perfect  Roman  building  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pharos 
tn  Dover  castle.    Large  Roman  remains  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Bath, 
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Silchester,  Aldborongh  in  Yorksliire,  Wioxeter,  Saint  Albans,  and 
above  all  Colchester.  At  the  two  last  places  the  Roman  bricks  were 
largely  used  in  later  buildings  and  were  imitated  down  to  a  late 
time.  Remains  of  Roman  conntiy  houses  are  frequently  brought  to 
light  by  digging ,  as  a  very  lemarkable  one  lately  at  Blading  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  mass  of  Roman  remains  underground  in  England 
is  undoubtedly  very  large ;  it  is  the  rarity  of  whole  buildings  or  large 
parts  of  buildings  which  forms  the  contrast  with  more  southern  lands. 

The  art  of  architecture  in  England  began  with  the  first  building 
of  churches.  A  church  of  the  Roman  time  at  Canterbury  was  repair- 
ed for  the  use  of  iEthelberht^s  Christian  queen,  and  new  churches 
were  built  by  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  by  Paulinus  at  York  and 
Lincoln,  and  by  others  of  the  early  bishops  and  of  the  kings  who 
favoured  them.  They  naturally  built  in  the  Roman  fashion  of  the 
time,  ^more  Romano*  is  the  phrase  often  used  of  these  early  build- 
ings ;  but  the  earliest  examples  were  necessarily  small  and  rude. 
None  is  actually  standing,  unless  we  accept  the  church  in  Dover  castle 
as  the  work  of  Eadbald.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
masonry  of  King  Edwin's  church  at  York  may  be  seen  in  the  crypt 
of  the  minster.  Indeed  during  the  whole  five  hundred  years  between 
the  conversion  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  have  comparatively 
few  churches  —  we  have  no  other  buildings  —  left,  and  those  for 
the  most  part  small  and  plain.  The  great  cathedral  and  monastic- 
churches  were  all  but  universally  rebuilt  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  the  buildings  of  earlier  date  that  remain  were 
mostly  preserved  by  their  own  obscurity.  But  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Englishmen  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest were  incapable  of  building  or  incapable  of  building  in  stone. 
The  use  of  wood  was  common,  more  common  than  In  later  times ; 
but  then,  as  in  later  times,  its  use  was  largely  a  question  of  district. 
In  the  eleventh  century  a  church  of  'stone  and  lime'  is  mentioned 
as  remarkable  in  Essex,  while  a  wooden  church  is  mentioned  as 
remarkable  in  Somerset.  The  last  was  the  ancient  church  of 
Glastonbury,  the  only  church  of  the  Britons  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  record  which  lived  on  through  the  English  conquest.  In  the 
eighth  century  a  stone  church  was  built  to  the  east  of  it ;  in  the 
twelfth  the  wooden  structure  was  itself  replaced  by  a  stone  one.  And 
though  the  surviving  churches  older  than  the  Conquest  are  all  small 
and  plain,  w€  have  distinct  evidence  from  contemporary  descrip- 
tions, as  of  Wilfrith  at  York  and  Ripon  in  the  seventh  century  and 
of  iEthelwald  at  Winchester  in  the  .tenth ,  that  large ,  rich ,  and 
elaborate  buildings  were  perfectly  well  known. 

The  stylo  of  building  doubtless  varied  in  the  space  of  five 
hundred  years ;  but  it  varied  very  much  less  than  in  the  five  hun- 
dred years  that  followed.  The  buildings  of  this  date  belong  to  one 
general  type  of  RoicANSsauB,  one  that  differs  widely  from  the  Nor- 
man type  of  Romanesque  that  followed  it.  But  it  is  misleading  to 
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talk  of  a  'Saxon*  or  'Anglo-Saxon*  style.  English  buildings  may 
well  have  had  their  local  pecnliarlties  oTenthen,  but  there  is  nothing 
aboat  these  early  buildings  which  entitles  them  to  be  classed  as 
belongingto  a  distinct  style  from  the  contemporary  buildings  on  the 
continent.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  all  Western 
Europe  had  a  common  style ;  in  the  course  of  that  century,  several 
countries  struck  out  local  types,  as  in  Northern  and  Southern  Gaul 
and  in  Northern  Italy;  Germany  clave  to  the  older  style  and  im- 
proved and  developed  it.   The  small  and  plain  *  Saxon*  buildings 
of  England  are  simply  ruder  examples  of  the  same  style  as  the 
great  German  churches  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  style  is 
as  little  of  German  as  of  English  origin ;  it  is  the  common  heritage 
which  the  whole  West  received  from  the  common  centre  at  Rome. 
As  no  great  church  earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest  remains 
in  England,  and  not  many  perfect  churches  of  any  scale,  our  ac- 
count of  our  early  buildings  is  necessarily  fragmentary.  Small  pieces 
of  work  either  actually  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest  or  at  all 
events  belonging  to  the  fashion  of  building  which  prevailed  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  are  common  enough,  specially  in  particular 
districts,  as  Northamptonshire.    We  have  to  compare  what  little 
we  have  left  with  contemporary  descriptions,  and  with  analogous 
work  in  other  lands.  If  the  church  in  Dover  castle  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man Pharos  Is  really  Eadbald*s  work,  it  must  be  the  oldest  surviving 
church  in  England.    The  large  and  strange  church  of  Brixworth 
in  Northamptonshire  was  either  a  Roman  building  turned  into  a 
church  or  a  church  built  out  of  Roman  materials  in  the  seventh 
century.    But  the  most  perfect  examples  of  very  early  churches  in 
England  are  two  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  Northern  and  Southern 
England  severally,  the  old  church  at  Bradford-on-Avon  in  Wilt- 
shire ,  built  by  Saint  Ealdhelm  between  676  and  709 ,    and  the 
church  of  Escomb  in  Durham.    Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth,  also 
in  Durham,  the  former  the  dwelling-place  of  B»da,  contain  large 
portions  as  old  as  his  day  (674-735).  On  a  larger  scale  and  probably 
later  is  the  church  of  Worth  in  Sussex,  a  cruciform  building.    To 
reckon  up  all  the  examples  of  small  portions  of  work  of  this  type 
would  be  endless.   In  all  there  is  a  closer  tradition  of  Roman  work 
than  we  see  in  the  later  Norman  form  of  Romanesque.    There  is  a 
tendency  to  large  -stones,  to  flat  jambs,  to  windows  with  a  double 
splay  (as  in  the  German  churches  of  the  twelfth  century),  to  the 
fashion  of  covering  walls  with  horizontal  and  vertical  strips,  and  to 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  masonry  at  the  angles,  known  as  long 
and  Bhort  work.    This  last  too  is  a  Roman  feature ;  it  may  be  seen 
on  a  vast  scale  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Yerona.     As  we  have  no 
aisled  church  of  this  date  surviving,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the 
interiors.    That  columns  were  used  is  plain  from  descriptions; 
they  are  still  standing  in  the  crypt  atRepton  in  Derbyshire,  where 
some  other  columns  remain  moved  from  their  places.    They  belong 
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to  the  same  general  type  as  those  in  some  of  the  eaiUer  churches 
of  Germany,  as  at  Hildeshelm.  The  straight-  sided  arch  is  often 
used,  as  inAnvergne  and  in  the  gateway  at  Lorsch,  which  last  has 
very  mnch  the  character  of  these  early  buildings  in  England. 

Bat  the  distinguishing  feature  is  the  towers.  Still  there  is  in 
these  too  nothing  peculiar  to  England.  They  are  pimply  smaller 
and  ruder  examples  of  a  type  which  went  on  in  use  in  Germany 
and  Italy  to  a  much  later  date  and  in  much  more  artistic  shapes. 
They  are  tall,  slender,  unhuttressed,  with  small  round-headed 
windows,  with  shafts  (sometimes  halusters)  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  wall,  whence  the  name  of  midvxM  thafU,  The  windows  are 
set  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  but  they  are  never  grouped  under  a 
containing  arch,  as  in  the  Norman  style  that  followed.  The  towers 
seldom  keep  their  finish  at  the  top ;  but  an  original  capping  may 
be  seen  at  Sompting  in  Sussex,  the  low  four -sided  spire  so  com- 
mon in  Germany,  as  at  Goblenz.  This  type  of  tower,  plain  and 
stem,  loftier  than  the  ordinary  Norman  type,  has  a  singular 
dignity  of  its  own  which  caused  it  to  remain  in  use  for  some 
while  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  sometimes  even  into  the  twelfth 
century.  The  evidence  of  Domesday  proves  that  the  towers  of  this 
style  in  the  lower  town  of  Lincoln  were  built  between  1068  and 
1085,  while  the  minster  and  the  castle  were  rising  on  the  hill,  in 
the  wholly  different  Norman  style.  It  is  plain  that,  while  the 
new  fashion  prevailed  in  other  respects,  men  still  often  built 
towers  of  the  older  type  by  choice.  In  Lindsey  (North  Lincoln- 
shire) towers  of  this  kind  may  be  almost  called  common;  there 
are  several  in  Northumberland  and  Northamptonshire;  in  some 
districts,  as  Somerset,  they  are  quite  unknown.  Among  the  finest, 
and  those  which  have  the  most  distinctive  character  of  their  own, 
are  those  of  Earls  Barton  in  Northamptonshire  and  Barton-on- 
Humber  in  Lincolnshire,  loaded  with  rude  enrichment.  Saint  Bene't 
at  Cambridge,  and  Saint  Michael  at  Oxford.  This  last,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  is  contemporary  with  the  work  in  the  castle  of  some- 
what the  same  kind.  That  this  Primitive  Romanesque  style,  com- 
mon to  England  with  all  Western  Europe,  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  the  later  Norman  Romanesque  is  best  shown  by  these 
examples  of  the  two  fashions  used  side  by  side. 

Of  this  Primitive  Romanesque  there  is  a  good  deal  in  some 
parts  of  Gaul,  specially  towers  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  buildings 
in  those  parts  of  Western  Switzerland  which  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  The  great  church  of  Romainmotier  in  Yaud 
is  plainly  kindred  with  the  smaller  and  fragmentary  English  build- 
ings. In  Normandy  there  is  exceedingly  little  work  of  this  kind, 
perhaps  not  a  single  tower  with  mid  walls.  One  cause  is  this,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  arose  in  Normandy, 
perhaps  under  influences  from  North  Italy,  a  very  distinct  type  of 
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Romanesque,  jast  as  other  types  arose  in  Anyergne  and  elsewhere. 
This  NobmanYabibtt  op  BoMANBsaxrB  was  first  brought  into  England 
by  the  Norman  tastes  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  great  church 
at  Westminster,  consecrated  in  1065,  was  distinctly  said  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  in  the  next  century  to  have  been  built  in  a  new 
style  of  building  which  continued  in  fashion  in  his  own  day ;  that 
is  of  course  the  style  known  as  Norman.  Introduced  under  Edward, 
its  use  was  confirmed  by  the  actual  Conquest  under  William,  and 
it  gradually  displaced  the  earlier  mode  of  building.  By  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  most  of  the  great  churches  of  England 
had  been  rebuilt  in  the  new  style.  The  reason  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  that  their  size  was  not  great  enough  for  the  taste  of  the 
Norman  prelates,  who  took  in  England  to  building  churches  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  such  as  they  certainly  had  not  been  used  to  in  their 
own  country.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Edward's  church,  which 
was  of  Tast  size,  set  the  example.  It  could  hardly  have  been  that 
the  English  churches  were  condemned  for  lack  of  ornament,  as 
the  early  Norman  buildings  are  remarkably  plain,  OTon  more  so 
than  those  that  went  before  them.  And  throughout  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Norman  style  the  greatest  amount  of  ornament  is  to 
be  found  in  the  smallest  buildings.  And  in  truth  no  style  can 
better  dispense  with  ornament;  none  can  better  trust  to  sheer 
Btateliness  and  solemnity  of  general  effect.  In  this  it  recalls  the 
old  Doric  of  Greece. 

The  Norman  form  of  Romanesque  prevailed  in  England  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth ;  but 
it  went  through  several  changes  during  that  time ,  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  increased  lightness  and  ornament.  The  earliest  Norman 
minsters  are  of  vast  size ,  very  massive  and  very  plain ,  and  they 
sometimes  keep  about  them  some  traces  of  the  earlier  style.  So  it 
is  in  Saint  Albans  abbey,  the  vastest  of  all  and  the  plainest  of 
all,  being  chiefly  built  out  of  Roman  bricks  from  Yerulam.  The 
transepts  of  Winchester  cathedral  (1079-93)  are  of  the  same  date, 
and  also  keep  some  Primitive  traces,  but  the  effect  of  the  stone 
church  is  very  different  from  that  of  Ihe  brick.  Norwich  cathedral 
is  a  little  later  (1096-1109)  and  rather  more  advanced  in  style; 
but  it  belongs  on  the  whole  to  the  early  Norman  type  of  church 
with  low  massive  piers  and  triforium  as  large  or  nearly  so  as  the 
pier-arch.  Gloucester  abbey  (1089-1100)  shows  another  type, 
in  which  the  piers,  though  massive,  are  very  lofty,  and  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  small ;  this  is  carried  yet  further  in  the  abbey  of 
Tewkesbury  (1102-21).  The  usual  arrangement  among  the  great 
churches  of  this  time  was  the  cross  shape  with  a  central  tower, 
and  most  commonly  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  a  long  western 
limb  —  the  choir  being  under  the  tower  or  even  west  of  it  —  and 
a  short  eastern  limb  with  an  apse.  The  style  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  style  by  its  use  of  shafts  in  the  jambs  of  doors  and 
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windows,  by  the  single  splay  of  the  windows,  hy  the  coupling  of 
belfry  windows  nnder  an  arch,  and  by  the  beginning  of  a  system  of 
surf  aee  mouldings  which  gradually  increased  in  richness.  The  strips 
and  long-and-short  work  of  the  Primitive  style  go  out  of  use,  and 
we  get  instead  flat  pilaster  buttresses.  Two  forms  of  capital  ate 
very  characteristic  of  the  Norman  style ,  the  cu^ion  capital ,  an 
imitation  of  the  Doric  which  lasted  through  the  whole  Norman 
period,  and  a  rude  imitation  of  the  Ionic,  which  is  used  only  in  its 
earlier  stages.  The  piers  are  sometimes  square,  with  shafts  in  the 
angles,  sometimes  round,  but  far  too  heavy  to  be  called  columns ; 
the  genuine  column  is  hardly  found,  except  in  crypts.  The  relation 
to  Roman  architecture  is  quite  different  in  the  Primitive  style  and 
in  the  Norman.  In  the  older  style  it  is  not*  so  much  that  Roman 
forms  are  imitated  as  that  survivals  of  them  are  kept  on  by  unbroken 
tradition.  The  Norman  style  (like  the  other  contemporary  forms 
of  Romanesque)  shows  a  conscious  and  eclectic  imitation  of  parti- 
cular Roman  details,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  shafts;  but  in  its 
spirit  and  feeling  it  departs  much  further  from  Roman  work.  But 
the  comparison  can  hardly  be  made  in  England ,  where  no  great 
Primitive  church  survives.  The  difference  is  well  seen  by  com- 
paring a  Norman  minster  with  an  early  German  one,  as  at  Hildesheim . 

The  beginning  of  a  new  variety  of  Norman  is  seen  in  Durham 
abbey,  begun  in  1093  by  Bishop  William  of  Saint  Calais.  He 
died  in  1096  ,  having  finished  only  the  eastern  part  of  the  church. 
Here  we  get  a  less  massive  proportion ;  the  round  pillars  are  not 
80  extravagantly  lofty  as  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  while  they 
give  a  much  higher  pier-arch  and  a  much  lower  triforium  than 
Winchester  and  Norwich.  They  are  fluted  in  various  forms,  a 
peculiarity  found  elsewhere  (as  in  a  few  at  Norwich),  but  chiefly  in 
churches  coseval  with  Durham,  as  Waltham,  Dunfermline,  and 
Llndisfarne  —  the  last  much  later  in  the  style.  Durham  in  short 
has  hit  on  the  most  perfect  proportions  that  the  style  allows ;  it 
is  as  distinctly  the  head  of  Norman  Romanesque  as  Pisa  is  the 
head  of  the  Italian  and  Saint  Sernin  at  Toulouse  of  the  Aquitanian 
variety  of  the  style.  The  work  is  more  finished  than  in  the  earlier 
buildings,  and  more  of  ornament  comes  in ;  but  the  building  cannot 
be  called  rich.  It  shows  how  architecture  was  affected  by  the 
genius  of  particular  men,  and  how  independent  style  sometimes  is 
of  date,  that  after  Bishop  William's  death  the  transepts  were 
continued  by  the  monks  in  a  much  plainer  and  ruder  style  which 
anybody  would  take  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  older  than  the  work 
which  is  really  earlier  than  itself.  Then  came  Bishop  Randolf  Flambard 
and  continued  the  nave  from  Bishop  William's  general  design,  but 
with  a  certain  increase  of  ornament. 

The  work  of  William  of  Saint  Calais  marks  a  stage  intermediate 
between  the  very  early  and  plain  and  the  very  late  and  rich  Nor«- 
man.    The  beginning  of  the  latter  is  due  to  Bishop  Roger  of 
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Saliibary,  the  ministeT  of  Heery  the  First,  s  great  builder  both  of 
churches  and  castles.     He  brought  in  both  great  enrichment  in 
detail  and  the  use  of  more  flnoly-jo^nted  masonry.    Men  said  that 
his  bufldings  looked  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  stone.     This  style 
and  the  early  Norman  can  be  irell  compared  in  the  west  front  of 
Lincoln  minster,  where  the  plain  work  of  l^e  original  founder 
Bishop  Bemigins  (1086*1092)  is  contrasted  in  a  marked  way  with 
the  more  elaborate  detail  of  the  parts  bnilt  by  Bishop  Alexander 
(1146),  the  nephew  of  Ro^r  of  Salisbury.     This  middle  Nor* 
man  style  of  Roger  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  any  church  of  great  size ;  but  we  may  assign  to  it  many  build- 
ings and  parts  of  buildings  which  show  a  certain  increase  of  light- 
ness, but  without  oither  the  excessiye  ornament  or  the  classical 
tendency  of  the  next  stage.     Saint  Peter's  at  Northampton  may 
perhaps  pass  as  an  example.    In  truth  the  development  of  art 
which  was  started  by  Roger  was  thrown  back  by  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  day,  and  took  life  again  under  Henry  the  Second.     The 
Norman  style  of  his  day  grows  richer  and  richer,  lighter  and  lighter; 
the  appropriate  surface  ornament  of  the  £tyle  is  now  wrought  into 
most  elaborate  shapes ;  columns  are  used  wherever  the  weight  to  be 
borne  was  not  too  heavy  for  them ;  the  capitals  forsake  the  ruder 
tsrpes  of  the  earlier  Norman,  either  for  more  elaborate  forms  of  the 
old  cushion  or  even  for  foliage  almost  reproducing  the  richness 
of  the  ancient  Corinthian.   Of  this  late  Norman  style  we  have  many 
examples ;  of  course  all  do  not  reach  the  same  measure  of  richness ; 
but  the  feeling  is  essentially  the  same  throughout.     Such  are  the 
nave  of  Saint  David's  cathedral,  Selby  abbey,  Worksop  priory,  the 
western  church  at  Glastonbury  (commonly  known  as  Saint  Joseph's 
ehapel),  the  hall  of  Oakham  castle,  the  church  of  I£Fley  near  Ox- 
ford, and  many  others.     None  departs  so  widely  from  the  idea  of 
Norman  Romanesque  as  a  massive  style  as  the  Galilee  or  Western 
ehapel  of  Durham  abbey.     Th6re  the  arches  originally  rested  on 
two  slender  shafts  under  a  single  abacus ,  a  feature  found  in  some 
Roman  buildings  and  specially  adopted  by  the  Saracens.    It  is 
common  in  cloisters  in  Aquitalne ,  Italy,  and  Sicily ,  but  it  seems 
a  strange  shape  for  the  piers  of  a  considerable  building.     At  a 
later  time  it  was  clearly  deemed  unsafe,  and  two  other  shafts  were 
added  for  strength.  Through  all  this  time  the  rule  still  holds  that, 
the  greater  the  building,  the  plainer  it  is.     Very  few  churches  on 
the  scale  of  Saint  David's  are  so  rich ,  and  Saint  David's  is  one  of 
the  smaller  cathedral  churches.     Throughout  the  Norman  style, 
both  early  and  late,  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  doorways. 
Small  and  otherwise  plain  churches  often  have  a  doorway  of  con- 
siderable richness,  and  Norman  doorways  have  often  been  preserved 
when  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  later  style. 
The  reason  doubtless  Is  that  a  doorway  has  more  of  separate  exist- 
ence than  most  other  feaAures.     This  is  specially  true  where  the 
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doorway  Is  under  a  porch ;  but  porches  are  rare  in  Norman  churches , 
though  there  is  a  line  one  at  Southwell  minster. 

During  the  Norman  period  we  are  no  longer  conflned  to 
churches  and  their  appurtenances  as  subjects  of  architectural  study. 
We  haye  a  store  of  castles  and  some  houses  to  refer  to.  It  is  per- 
haps hardly  needful  to  say  that  at  no  period  of  good  art  was  there 
any  special  style  for  churches  or  for  any  other  class  of  buildings. 
The  different  purposes  of  a  church,  a  castle,  a  house,  a  bam,  will 
cause  great  differences  of  form,  outline,  proportion,  among  the 
different  classes  of  buildings :  but  the  style,  stoictly  so-called,  the 
details ,  the  ornamental  forms,  are  always  the  same.  A  military 
building  is  likely  to  haye  less  ornament  than  an  ecclesiastical  one ; 
but  those  parts  of  it  which  are  enriched  will  be  enriched  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  we  haye  mentioned  the  hall  of  Oakham  castle. 
This,  like  many  other  early  halls  and  monastic  infirmaries,  has 
columns  and  arches  which  might  just  as  well  haye  stood  in  a  church. 
The  castle,  a  noyelty  of  Norman  introduction,  now  became  a  chief 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  England  as  of  other  countries.  The 
usual  type  of  the  Norman  castle  has  for  its  main  feature  the  massive 
rectangular  keep,  which,  without  changing  its  essential  character, 
may  either  swell  into  such  yast  buildings  as  those  of  London  and 
Colchester  or  sink  into  the  peel- tower  of  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  are  simply  the  Norman  keep  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Pre-eminent  among  the  Norman  castles  of  England  is  the  Con- 
queror's own  fortress  planted  to  keep  London  in  awe.  The  Tower  of 
London,  built  by  Oundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  shows  how  thcplain 
and  early  Norman  style  could  be  wrought  into  perfectly  finished 
forms  in  military  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  work.  Its  most  in- 
teresting part,  the  chapel ,  unites  both  characters.  It  is  plain  but 
not  rude,  with  columns  and  an  apse  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
This  great  building  may  be  compared  with  the  small  tower  which 
Gundulf  built  for  himself  at  Mailing  in  Kent.  The  castle  of 
Rochester  is  not  his  work,  but  that  of  Archbishop  William  Corbeil 
(1126-1139);  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  much  the  same  style 
as  Bishop  Roger,  a  great  advance  in  ornament,  but  with  much  of 
the  massiveness  of  the  elder  style  living  on.  And  it  is  now  in  a 
castle  rather  than  a  church,  in  the  remains  of  his  castle  at  Sher- 
borne that  we  can  best  study  the  work  of  Roger  himself.  Another 
type  of  castle,  less  usual  during  this  period  than  the  square  tower, 
and  less  easily  lending  Itself  to  architectural  forms,  was  the  Shell 
kepe,  a  single  wall,  commonly  polygonal.  This  is  chiefly  found  when 
the  castle  was  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  which  might  not  have 
borne  the  weight  of  the  heavy  square  tower. 

Houses,  strictly  so  called,  are  still  rare,  but  there  are  a  few 
examples.  Some  of  the  best  are  in  towns,  as  at  Lincoln  and  Bury 
Saint  Edmunds,  where  they  bear  the  name  of  Jews,  and  some  have 
thought  that  stone  houses  in  towns  at  this  date  were  first  built  by 
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Jews.  A  contempoiary  writer  speaks  of  their  'houses  like  the 
palaces  of  kings'.  There  is  some  other  domestic  Norman  work  at 
Lincoln,  namely  Saint  Mary's  Gnild,  commonly  called  John  of 
Gaunt's  stables.  There  is  also  a  honse  of  Tory  late  Norman  jnst 
outside  Cambridge ,  called  Pythagoras'  School.  And  there  are  a 
few  others  elsewhere.  Bnt  for  the  best  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  at  this  time,  we  must  look,  not  so  much  to  honses 
strictly  so  called,  as  to  those  parts  of  castles  and  monasteries  which 
were  not  military  or  religious.  Of  monastic  buildings  of  this  date 
a  good  deal  is  left,  as  very  largely  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury. 
The  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  as  built  by  William 
Bufus,  must  have  been  a  wonderful  specimen  of  early  Norman 
work,  with  two  rows  of  pillars  and  arches,  as  in  the  later  hall  at 
Oakham  (1175-1191).  But  it  was  recast  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  architectural  features  are  lost.  Of  Romanesque  applied  in 
municipal  buildings,  in  which  Italy  is  so  rich,  England  has  now 
perhaps  nothing  to  show ;  but  examples  survived  not  so  long  ago 
at  Exeter  and  Colchester. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  change  by  which  the  style  known  as 
Gothic  or  PonrrED  gradually  took  the  place  of  Romanesque.  This 
style,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  England  supplanted  the  Norman 
variety  of  Romanesque;  in  Germany  it  supplanted  a  developed 
form  of  that  earlier  Romanesque  which  in  England  died  out  before 
the  Norman.  This  change  implies  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere 
Introduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  The  pointed  arch  is  really  as 
old  as  the  round,  and  its  shape  is  actually  found  in  some  of  the 
earliest  attempts  at  the  arch  in  Greece  and  Italy.  It  was  used  by 
the  Saracens  for  some  centuries  before  the  time  to  which  we  have 
come,  and  from  them  it  was  brought  into  the  Christian  buildings  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Gaul  at  least  as  early  as  the  eleTenth  century. 
In  those  countries  the  pointed  arch  by  itself  is  no  sign  of  approach- 
ing Gothic,  and  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  used  show  no  other  mark 
of  approach  to  that  style.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the 
mere  use  of  the  pointed  arch  was  most  likely  brought  in  from  the 
East  by  the  crusaders ;  so  that  it  is  in  a  sense  of  Saracen  origin 
in  those  countries  also.  But  the  Saracens,  while  using  the  pointed 
arch,  had  never  developed  a  system  of  ornament  which  tho- 
roughly suited  it.  This  last  is  exactly  what  the  architects  of 
northern  countries  did,  and,  in  so  doing,  produced  the  style  called 
Gothic,  a  name  absurd  enough  in  itself,  as  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  any  Goths ,  but  which  may  be  accepted ,  as  being  com- 
monly understood.  The  process  by  which  the  new  style  was  deve- 
loped out  of  the  old,  followed  somewhat  different  stages  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  but  the  general  result  was  the  same 
in  ail.  Each  country  produced  its  own  characteristic  form  of 
Gothic.     Thus  in  England  mouldings  developed  faster  than  they 
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did  in  France,  while  in  France  windows  dereloped  faster  than  iiiey 
did  in  Englaftd.  We  haTe  here  to  do  with  the  process  of  change, 
the  Transitional  style  between  Romanesque  and  Qothic,  as  it  went 
on  in  England.  First  of  all,  the  pointed  arch  came  in  as  a  con- 
strtictiTe  feature,  without  any  new  system  of  ornament;  the 
arches  are  either  plain  or  have  Romanesque  ornaments.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  great  constructiye  arches  of  a  church ,  the 
pier-'arches  and  those  of  the  Tault,  pointed,  while  all  the  smaller 
arches  are  still  round.  There  can  he  no  hotter  example  than  the  naTe 
of  Malmeshury  ahbey,  a  grand  massive  design,  Romanesque  in 
everything,  except  the  form  of  the  pier- arches.  Gradually  the 
pointed  arch  came  in  in  other  places  besides  the  maiti  arches; 
gradually  too  the  ornament  changes ,  from  the  flat  surface  of  the 
Romanesque  to  a  system  of  deep  mouldings ,  rounds  and  hollows, 
affecting  the  section.  As  a  general  rule,  the  constructive  lines 
become  Gothic,  while  the  mouldings  are  still  largely  Romanesque ; 
but  sometimes  things  take  the  opposite  course ,  and  we  And  round 
arches  with  Gothic  mouldings  nearly  or  wholly  developed.  This 
is  a  local  fashion  in  Northamptonshire ;  as  the  Norman  doorways 
were  so  much  admired  and  often  preserved ,  so  something  in  the 
Norman  fashion  went  on  in  doorways  when  it  had  gone  out  of  use 
in  other  features.  The  Norman  ornaments  went  on  longer  in  this 
district  than  elsewhere,  and  the  round  arch  went  on  longer  than 
the  ornaments.  This  Transitional  period  is  almost  interesting 
study,  and  there  are  many  fine  examples  of  it.  Such  are  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  Canterbury  cathedral  (1175-84),  part  of  the  nave 
of  Worcester,  Glastonbury  abbey,  both  the  eastern  and  the 
western  church,  while  a  plain  type  will  be  found  among  the 
Cistercians,  as  at  Kirkstall.  But  the  most  instructive  examples 
are  to  be  found  at  Peterborough  and  Ely,  examples  of  the  way 
in  which,  while  the  Transition  was  fast  going  on,  men  some- 
times followed  an  earlier  type  for  some  particular  reason.  Both 
these  naves  were  built  quite  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  but,  being 
adapted  to  earlier  Romanesque  work ,  they  keep  the  proportions 
and  general  effect  of  the  earlier  style ,  though  a  narrow  exami- 
nation will  show  that  the  mouldings  are  considerably  advanced  in 
the  new  fashion.  But,  as  soon  as  the  west  front  was  reached, 
where  adaptation  to  an  earlier  model  was  no  longer  held  needful, 
later  outlines  as  well  as  details  came  in  freely. 

The  earliest  type  of  English  Gothic,  called  by  different  writers 
Early  English  and  Lancet^  had  pretty  well  reached  perfection  by 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  Saint  Hugh's  work  at  Lin- 
coin  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it,  though  it  is  perhaps  not 
quite  eiear  of  Romanesque  traces.  The  perfect  English  form  of  this 
style  is  all  but  peculiar  to  England ;  one  or  two  examples  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  Normandy.  We  may  define  it  as  the  style  which 
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combines  the  use  of  the  fiimple  laxuset  in  windbws  witli  the  use  of 
the  lound  abacas  in  shafts.  This  distinguishes  it  from  contemporary 
French  work,  where  fully  developed  tracery  in  the  windows  is 
constantly  fonnd  along  with  the  square  abacus.  The  English  work 
also  has  much  bolder  mouldings ;  it  deals  much  more  in  deta^ohed 
shafts  — a  favourite  kind  of  pillar  is  a  column  with  small  banded 
shafts  round  it ;  the  foliage  of  its  capitals  is  freer,  and  departs 
farther  from  classical  models.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  style 
is  far  richer  in  sculpture,  above  all  in  the  magnificent  doorways 
which  have  hardly  any  fellows  in  England.  The  difference  between 
the  two  countries  may  be  best  seen  by  comparing  (as  has  often  been 
done)  the  two  churches  of  Amiens  and  Salisbury,  which  were 
building  at  the  same  time.  The  French  church  has  as  much  the 
advantage  in  the  windows  and  doorways  as  the  English  has  in  all 
the  smaller  details.  But  there  is  a  local  variety  of  the  English 
Early  Gothic  which  comes  far  nearer  to  the  Frenoh  style,  having 
square  or  octagonal  abaci,  less  bold  mouldings,  and  few  or  no  de- 
tached shafts;  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  too  are  far  more  like 
French  work.  Thu  style  is  found  in  the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales ;  that  it  is  strictly  a  lingering  of  Romanesque  feeling  is 
shown  by  several  of  the  details  showing  themselves  in  the  late 
Romanesque  of  Saint  David's  and  the  Transitional  work  at  Glas- 
tonbury. It  is  continued  in  more  fully  developed  Gothic  at  Llan- 
daff  cathedral,  and  it  may  be  best  studied  at  Wells,  where  it  can 
be  compared  with  work  of  the  more  usual  English  kind  in  the  same 
church.  This  style  is  also  to  be  found  in  several  smaller  buildings 
in  the  district  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  inner  porch  of  ^aint  Mary 
Redcliff  at  Bristol,  the  church  of  Slymbridge  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  the  small  churches  of  Whitchurch  in  Somerset  and  Cheriton 
in  Gower  will  supply  good  examples. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  prevalence  of  this 
Early  Gothic  style,  that  English  churches,  great  and  small,  put  on 
those  peculiar  features  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the 
continent,  especially  from  those  of  Franoet.  Even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  English  churches  began  to  throw  out  much  longer 
choirs,  a  practice  which  perhaps  began  at  Canterbury  under  Saint 
Anselm ,  and  which  in  the  thirteenth  oentury  became  the  rule. 
The  next  stage  was  to  leave  off  the  apse  and  to  use  a  square  east 
end,  either  with  a  single  large  window  or  group  of  windows,  or 


t  The  words  France  and  French  in  tkese  comparisons  must  be  under- 
stood of  France  in  the  strictest  sense,  or  at  all  events  only  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Loire.  Southern  Gaul,  which  gradually  became  French  in 
a  political  sense,  had  nothing  to  do  wUh  France  architecturally,  save 
that  aome  grand  French  ehusches  were  here  and  tlhiere  built  in  those 
lands  as  something  quite  foreign.  But  the  native  style  at  all  times  is  so 
different  that,  widely  as  French  and  English  buildings  differ  from  each 
other,  we  may  put  them  together  as  a  singleKorthem  manner  of  building, 
as  distinguished  ftom  the  national  arehlteetare  of  Aqnitaine  and  Provence. 
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with  a  lower  Lady  chapel  beyond  it.  Even  in  the  Norman  period, 
though  the  apse  was  all  bnt  aniversal  in  the  great  English  churches 
—  it  remains  at  Peterborough  and  Norwich — it  was  the  exception 
in  the  small  churches,  and  ftom  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  an 
apse  in  an  English  parish  church  is  most  rare,  and  the  few  that  there 
are  are  mostly  much  later  than  this  time.  Indeed  even  in  cathed- 
ral and  other  great  churches  the  apse  is  yery  rare,  being  of  course, 
where  it  is  found,  polygonal  and  not  round.  So  we  see  at  West- 
minster abbey,  great  part  of  which  is  really  French  work  on 
English  soil,  and  in  the  smaller  abbeys  of  Tewkesbury  and  Pershore. 
The  central  tower  remained  the  almost  universal  rule  for  great 
churches  —  Exeter  and  Llandaff  are  the  only  real  exceptions  — 
while  in  France  (save  in  Normandy)  it  went  out  of  use  in  the  great 
churches,  and  remained  far  more  common  in  smaller  ones  than  it 
is  in  England.  A  great  English  church  is  usually  much  longer  and 
lower  than  a  French  one ;  the  English  church  has  the  better  external 
grouping,  while  the  French  church  has  the  grander  internal  effect; 
Saint  Ouen  at  Rouen  alone  conMves  to  combine  the  merits  of 
both.  Again  in  England  there  grew  up  a  type  of  parish  church, 
wholly  different  from  the  minster,  but  just  as  good  in  its  own  way, 
while  in  France,  where  a  small  church  has  any  architectural  merit, 
it  is  commonly  (not  always)  by  way  of  reproducing  the  minster  on 
a  small  scale.  A  French  church  was  always  vaulted  whenever  it 
could  be ;  a  wooden  roof,  whenever  there  is  one,  is  a  mere  shift. 
But  in  England  the  vault  is  rare  indeed  in  small  churches  and 
is  not  altogether  universal  in  minsters.  It  was  clearly  omitted  by 
preference,  and  various  forms  of  enriched  wooden  roofs  were 
used  instead,  not  as  shifts  but  as  approved  substitutes.  And  the 
absence  of  the  vault  of  course  enabled  the  pillars  to  be  lighter  than 
when  they  had  to  bear  such  a  much  greater  weight.  All  these 
tendencies  reach  their  fullest  development  in  the  latest  form  of 
English  Gothic;  it  is  there  that  they  are  thoroughly  wrought  into 
an  artistic  shape :  but  they  begin  from  the  beginning.  We  do  not 
see  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  century  any  more  than  in  the 
fifteenth,  the  small  minster-like  churches  which  we  see  in  France. 
NewShoreham  is  perhaps  the  only  English  parish  church  of  this  date 
which  affects  the  type  of  the  minster,  and  that  might  be  a  minster 
in  scale  as  well  as  in  style.  These  two  points  of  difference,  the 
absence  of  the  apse  and  the  vault  are  enough  of  themselves  to 
distinguish  an  English  and  a  French  church,  and  it  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  in  Ireland  the  English  peculiarities  appear  in 
a  more  marked  shape  still.  In  short  the  differences  between  insular 
and  continental  buildings  begin  in  the  Early  Gothic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  they  go  on  widening  as  long  as  Gothic  archi- 
tecture lasts. 

Of  this  English  style  of  the  thirteenth  ceutury  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  all  it  the  Lancet  window ,  from  which  It  has  been  well 
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called  the  Lancet  style.  These  long  nanow  windows  are  used 
alone,  oi  in  groups  of  twos,  threes ,  and  greater  numbers.  Some- 
times two  or  thlree  are  grouped  under  an  arch.  There  we  get  the 
ilrst  approach  to  window  tracery.  The  space  above  the  openings 
was  pierced  with  some  figure,  a  circle  or  quatrefoil ;  this  is  already 
usual  in  openings  which  are  not  meant  to  be  glazed,  as  in  tri- 
foria  and  belfry -windows;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  grow  into 
actual  tracery.  The  triforium  is  now  commonly  lower  and  the  pier- 
arch  higher  than  it  was  in  the  Norman  style;  only  at  Ely,  the 
same  feeling  of  adaptation  to  older  work  which  gave  the  nave  its 
peculiar  character,  affected  also  the  work  of  this  date,  and  the 
triforium  is  unusually  large.  The  work  of  this  date  at  Ely,  in- 
cluding the  east  end ,  is  the  very  finest  example  of  the  style  in 
point  of  detaiL  All  the  characteristic  features  come  in ,  and  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  richness.  Eor,  while  this  style  can  be  very 
simple,  it  can  also  put  on  an  almost  lavish  amount  of  ornament. 
Sculpture  too,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  carving  of  the  human  figure, 
takes  a  sudden  leap ;  in  the  twelfth  century  attempts  of  this  kind 
were  still  very  rude ;  in  the  thirteenth  we  have  admirable  sculp- 
tures on  the  west  front  of  Wells,  not  the  less  admirable  as  sculp- 
tures because  the  front,  as  an  architectural  design,  is  sacrificed  to 
them.  On  the  whole,  at  no  period  of  mediaval  architecture  was 
there  so  much  richness  and  freedom  of  detail  as  in  the  days  of  the 
earliest  fully  developed  English  Gothic 

Of  this  style  we  have  many  examples  in  our  great  churches. 
The  nave  of  Lincoln,  the  choir  of  Southwell,  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  Beverley,  much  of  Worcester,  the  eastern  transept  at  Dur- 
ham, the  transepts  of  York  (with  their  very  strange  wooden  vault- 
ing), and  specially  the  whole  church  of  Salisbury,  except  the 
tower  and  spire,  belong  to  this  style.  Salisbury  is  naturally  often 
quoted  as  the  model  of  tho  style,  as  it  is  so  rare  to  find  a  great 
ohurch  all  in  one  style  from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  it  is  surely 
far  surpassed  by  the  contemporary  parts  of  Lincoln  in  proportion 
and  by  that  of  Ely  in  detail.  A  crowd  of  smaller  churches  might 
be  quoted;  two  remarkable  ones  are  the  church  of  Warmington  in 
Northamptonshire  (with  a  wooden  vault  to  the  nave)  and  the  very 
small  church  of  Skelton  near  York. 

Two  features  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century 
reached  their  full  development  in  the  thirteenth.  The  earliest 
and  the  latest  chapter -houses  are  rectangular.  That  at  Worcester 
in  the  twelfth  century  was  round ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  apse, 
the  round  form  naturally  became  polygonal,  and  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  onwards  we  get  a  remarkable  class  of  polygonal 
chapter -houses,  usually  with  a  single  central  pillar,  a  form  of 
singular  beauty.  The  earliest  is  that  at  Lincoln,  which  belongs  to 
our  present  period;  the  rest  belong  to  a  time  a  little  later.  Tho 
other  feature  was  the  tendency  to  finish  the  west  end  of  a  great 
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church  with  something  other  than  either  the  mere  ends  of  the 
nare  and  aisles  (as  at  Norwich)  or  the  aisles  ending  in  towers,  as 
In  most  Urge  Romanesque  churches.  Sometimes,  as  at  Ely  and 
Peterborough ,  this  took  the  shape  of  an  actual  western  transept. 
In  the  magni^cent  Transitional  part  of  Ely,  a  single  vast  western 
tower  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  transept,  a  fashion  which,  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  in  a  ruder  form,  is  the  rule  in  AuTergne.  At 
Peterborough  the  transept  was  combined  with  two  small  western 
towers,  only  one  of  which  was  ever  finished.  But  here  a  second 
addition  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  portico  of  three 
lofty  arches,  in  the  best  work  of  this  style,  perhaps  the  grandest 
conception  for  a  single  feature  which  mediaBval  architecture  has 
produced.  It  is  in  fact  the  Greek  portico  translated  into  Oothio 
language.  But  in  other  cases  all  that  is  done  is  to  disguise  the 
real  shape  of  the  front,  whether  with  or  without  towers,  by  a  mere 
wall,  a  sheer  piece  of  pretence.  So  it  was  in  Malmesbury  abbey 
eren  in  the  twelfth  century ;  so  it  is  in  different  shapes,  at  Lin- 
coln (where  there  is  a  kind  of  western  transept),  at  Wells  (where 
the  western  towers  stand  beyond  the  aisles),  at  Salisbury  (where 
there  are  no  western  towers).  In  these,  and  in  some  other  cases^ 
the  shape  of  the  front  is  not  the  real  constructive  shape.  This 
fashion  afterwards  went  out;  the  later  fronts  are  either  the  mere 
ends  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  or  else  there  are  western  towers,  some- 
times, as  at  Beverley,  with  an  unreal  wall  built  between  them, 
but  with  no  screen  in  front. 

Ohurch  towers  now  begin  to  be  taller  than  they  were  in  the 
Norman  time;  that  is,  in  truth,  they  fell  back  on  the  older 
Primitive  type.  And  now  their  roofs  begin  to  shoot  up  into  tall 
spires,  first  of  wood,  then  of  stone.  But  these  are  in  their  first 
stage  to  be  mainly  studied  in  parish  churches,  specially  in  a  district 
which  takes  in  North  Northamptonshire,  the  southern  part  of  Lin- 
colnshire called  Holland,  and  parts  of  other  counties.  These  early 
spires  (known  as  broach  spires)  keep  their  character  as  roofs  by 
hanging  over  the  tower,  and  they  are  more  massive  than  spises 
become  afterwards.  But  there  are  very  few  of  this  kind  to  be  seen 
in  the  great  English  churches;  the  low  spire  of  Saint  Frldeswide 
at  Oxford  (now  the  cathedral  church)  stands  almost  alone. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  another  change 
comes  in.  Tracery  now  begins  to  be  used  in  the  windows,  as  had 
been  the  case  long  before  in  France.  Tracery  grew  very  naturally 
out  of  the  figures  pierced  in  the  head  of  a  window  of  two  or  more 
lights  under  an  arch.  Bring  the  circles,  or  other  fl^gures,  close 
to  the  arches,  and  pierce  the  spandrels  or  spaces  between  them, 
and  we  at  once  have  the  simplest  form  of  tracery,  that  which  uses 
only  a  few  simple  geometrical  figures,  circles,  quatrefoils,  trefoils, 
sometiaies  the  spherical  triangle,  and  even  the  spherical  square, 
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which  last  is  very  common  Is  Germany  and  very  rare  in  England. 
Windows  of  this  kind  may  be  formed  of  any  size ;  the  arches  sup- 
porting circles  may  be  repeated  over  and  oyer  again  on  different 
planes,  so  that  a  window  of  eight  lights  shall  be  made  np  of  two 
windows  of  four  lights ,  and  those  again  each  of  two  windows  of 
two.  Snch  is  the  great  east  window  of  Lincoln  minster,  the  flnpst 
example  of  this  stage ;  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  church,  called 
the  Angels*  choir  (1255-80)  is  of  this  date,  and  is  as  perfect 
in  its  way  as  the  Lancet  work  at  Ely  is  in  its  way.  The  naye  of 
Llchfleld,  the  chapter-house  at  Salisbury,  the  staircase  to  the 
chapter-house  at  Wells,  the  north  transept  at  Hereford,  the  church 
of  Winchelsea,  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Tintem  and  Netley,  are  other 
examples  of  this  style.  The  earlier  among  these  have  fallen  away 
but  very  little  from  the  perfect  beauty  of  detail  which  belonged 
to  the  style  in  use  just  before;  but  even  In  the  Angels*  choir  the 
mouldings  are  not  so  deep  nor  the  foliage  so  bold  as  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ely.  By  those  who  have  divided  the  medisval  styles  ac- 
cording to  their  windows,  this  style  is  called  the  OeomeirieaL 

The  next  form  in  idea  is  where  the  lines  of  tracery  cease  to  be 
Geometrical  and  become  Floiffing;  that  is,  the  figures  no  longer 
merely  rest  on  the  arches,  but  the  mullions  themselves  are  actually 
continued  in  the  lines  of  tracery ,  but  always  in  various  forms  of 
curves.  But  the  change  from  the  Geometrical  forms  to  these  was 
very  gradual.  There  is  a  style  of  window,  of  which  those  in  the 
choir  of  Merton  College  chapel  at  Oxford  are  among  the  very  best, 
in  which  the  tracery  is  Geometrical  and  not  Flowing,  but  which 
BtiU  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  simple  Geometrical  of  Lincoln. 
The  design  of  the  tracery  is  far  more  elaborate  and  brings  in  a 
much  greater  choice  of  figures.  We  see  these  forms  again  in  the 
nave  (1291-1329)  and  chapter -house  at  York  —  a  chapter-house 
without  a  central  pillar  —  while  the  great  west  window,  the  pride 
of  the  nave  (1338)  has  fully  developed  Flowing  tracery.  Of  this 
last  the  two  grandest  examples  are  those  at  the  east  ends  of  Carlisle 
cathedral  and  Selby  abbey,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  Geometrical 
window  alongside  of  it.  Heckington  church,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Snettisham,  Norfolk,  are  fine  examples  on  a  smaller  scale;  but  the 
building  of  all  others  in  which  to  study  the  developement  of  tracery 
is  Exeter  cathedral  (1280-1370).  Here  it  starts  from  the  simple 
Geometrical  in  the  eastern  Lady  chapel,  and  advances  westward. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  in  idea  a  very  wide  gap  between  the 
styles  which  are  marked  by  the  use  of  Geometrical  and  Flowing 
tracery ,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  always  to  divide  them  in 
practice.  All  the  forms  of  window-tracery,  English,  French,  and 
German,  fall  into  two  great  classes ,  admitting  of  further  divisions 
according  to  periods  and  countries.  There  is,  first,  the  Oeometricalf 
the  forms  of  which  in  the  different  countries  differ  less  from  each 
other  than  the  later  forms  do.  There  are,  secondly,  all  those  forms 
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in  which  the  mullions  aie  continued  in  the  tracery,  whether  in 
straight  or  in  curved  lines,  which  have  hen  grouped  together  under 
the  common  head  of  Continuous,     This  will  take  in  both  the 
Flowing  and  Perpendicular  forms  iuEngland,  as  also  the  Flamboyant 
of  France ,  and  the  contemporary  late  Gothic  of  Germany ,  forms 
which  differ  far  more  widely  from  one  another  than  the  various 
f  olms  of  Geometrical ,  but  which  agree  in  carrying  on  the  mullion 
into  the  tracery.   And  in  England  the  Perpendicular  line  came  in 
so  very  early  that  its  first  examples  are  actually  contemporary,  not 
only  with  Flowing  but  with  Geometrical  forms.    In  all  times  of 
transition  earlier  and  later  forms  cannot  fail  to  be  used  side  by 
side,  and  the  details  which  accompany  the  purely  Geometrical  and 
the  purely  Flowing  tracery  differ  less  from  each  other  than  each 
does  from  the  details  used  immediately  before  and  after  it   Hence 
the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing  forms  have  often  been,  with  some 
degree  of  practical  convenience,  grouped  together  under  the  some- 
what unmeaning  name  of  Decorated.  But  during  the  whole  period 
from  the  time  when  the  simple  Lancet  windows  went  out  of  use 
till  confirmed  Perpendicular  became  dominant,  detail  was  ever  chan- 
ging in  the  direction  of  the  later  type  of  Go^ic.    The  sections  of 
moulding9  and  of  clustered  pillars  became  less  and  less  bold;  so 
does  foliage,  though  it  now  more  commonly,  as  conspicuously  in 
the  chapter-house  at  Southwell,    directly  copies  natural  forms. 
Ornamental  arcades  with  distinct  shafts  gradually  sink  into  mere 
panelling;  the  triforium  gets  smaller  and  smaller;  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  to  carry  lines  straight  upwards.    The 
naves  of  York  and  Exeter  have  much  in  common ;  but  Exeter,  both 
in  proportion  and  detail ,  keeps  on  a  good  deal  of  earlier  feeling, 
while  York  is  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  what  was  coming. 
Exeter  is  very  English;  York  has  more  in  common  with  some  of  the 
great  French  churches.    But  the  most  remarkable  example  of  all  is 
the  work  of  this  date  at  Ely.     The  proportions  impressed  on  the 
building  by  the  Norman  architects,  as  they  influenced  the  work  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  influenced  that  of  the  fourteenth  also.  There 
is  a  triforium  on  a  scale  such  as  no  architect  of  the  time  would  have 
designed  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself ;  but  the  details  are  very 
far  advanced ,  and  have  altogether  lost  the  boldness  of  the  earlier 
work  to  which  the  fourteenth  century  reconstruction  is  adapted.   At 
Beverley  again  the  nave  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  in  many  things 
adapted  to  the  choir  of  the  thirteenth. 

In  the  matter  of  towers,  some  of  the  very  grandest  in  England 
belong  to  this  time.  Several  of  the  great  central  towers  were  now 
carried  up,  as  at  Salisbury,  Hereford,  "Wells,  and  above  all  Lincoln, 
where  the  western  towers  were  carried  up  at  the  same  time.  Of 
these  Salisbury  alone  had  a  stone  spire ;  but  that  at  Hereford,  and 
all  three  at  Lincoln,  once  had  spires  of  wood  covered  with  lead. 
Lichfield  alone,  among  English  churches,  had  three  9tone  spires. 
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At  Ely  something  different  from  a  tower  and  q^nite  nniq^ue  in  Eng- 
land arose.  The  central  tower,  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  single  western  tower,  fell,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
vast  octagonal  lantern,  not  exactly  a  tower,  not  exactly  a  cupola, 
T)at  coming  nearer  to  a  domical  effect  than  anything  else  in  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  England. 

The  origin  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  a  style  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land, is  to  he  found  in  the  abbey  of  Gloucester.  This  was  made 
out  beyond  doubt  by  Professor  Willis  in  his  examination  of  that 
church  in  the  year  1860.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  style  in 
the  matter  of  windows  is  that  the  muUions  are  continued  in  the 
tracery,  in  the  shape,  not  of  curved  but  of  right  lines.  Such  right 
lines  are  now  and  then  found  in  earlier  tracery:  but  only  in- 
cidentally :  they  now  become  dominant ,  and  give  the  character  to 
the  style.  But  the  straight  line  came  In  flrst,  not  in  windows,  but 
in  panelling ;  it  arose  out  of  a  special  need  in  the  works  carried 
on  at  Gloucester  by  Abbot  Wigmore  (1329-37) ;  it  is  there  fully 
developed  in  the  panelling ,  not  quite  so  much  so  in  the  window- 
tracery.  When  this  date ,  which  Is  perfectly  certain  from  docu- 
ments, was  first  ascertained  by  Professor  Willis,  it  showed  that  the 
Perpendicular  style  was  used  many  years  before  the  date  commonly 
given  to  Its  beginning;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  a  local  style  at  Gloucester,  used  there  both 
in  the  abbey  and  in  other  buildings,  but  making  no  way  elsewhere. 
Its  general  prevalence  began  when  it  was  taken  up  at  Winchester, 
first  by  Bishop  William  of  Edington  fbefore  1366)  and  then  by  his 
successor  William  of  Wykeham  (1394-1404).  In  Edington's  work 
the  style  still  keeps  some  slight  trace  of  the  earlier  style ;  that  of 
Wykeham  is  fully  developed,  and  clearly  set  the  fashion  throughout 
the  country.  Other  work  of  his  is  to  be  seen  in  his  two  colleges  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  where  his  chapel  and  hall  at  New  College 
became  models  for  others.  In  tracing  out  the  growth  of  this  style 
we  can  again,  just  as  we  could  in  the  Norman  time,  mark  the  per- 
sonal action  of  particular  men,  which  we  have  been  less  able  to 
do  in  the  intermediate  styles. 

The  English  Perpendicular  style ,  like  the  French  Flamboyant 
which  grew  up  about  the  same  time,  was  the  latest  form  of  Gothic 
in  England,  that  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of 
Italian  forms  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  earlier  and  the  later 
examples  differ  a  good  deal,  but  the  main  principles  of  the  style 
remain  the  same  throughout,  and  the  difference  between  early 
and  late  Perpendicular  Is  certainly  not  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  plain  Norman  of  the  days  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
enriched  Norman  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  style  Is  the  prominence  given  to  the  vertical  line  in  every 
thing,  a  prominence  which  is  often  made  yet  more  thorough  by  the 
presence  of  strongly  marked  horizontal  lines.     This  comes  out  in 
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panelling  and  window-tracery ;  tlie  windows  reach  a  vast  size,  as 
the  great  windows  at  Winchester,  Bath,  Beverley,  York,  and  ahove 
all  Gloncester.  There  is  not  so  much  scope  for  transitional  forms 
between  the  Flowing  and  the  Perpendicular  lines  as  there  was  be- 
tween the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing;  still  eicamples  are  not 
wanting;  windows  in  which  curved  and  straight  lines  are  inter- 
mingled are  seen,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  earliest  Perpendicular 
at  Gloncester  and  also  at  York.  Indeed  the  growth  of  the  Continuons 
style  can  nowhere  be  better  studied  than  in  the  successive  works 
at  York:  the  nave  (1291-1329),  the  presbytery  (1361-70),  and  the 
choir  (1380-1400). 

In  the  style  which  now  came  in,  mouldings  lose  still  more  of 
their  depth ;  capitals  are  less  commonly  floriated,  and  with  less  of 
depth  when  they  are ;  ornamental  arcades  altogether  give  way  to 
panellings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  richer  buildings  become  more 
loaded  with  ornament  of  various  kinds  than  ever.  But  it  is  rather 
,  ornament  added  to  the  constructiYe  features  than  the  constructive 
features  themselves  brought  into  ornamental  shapes.  It  is  other- 
wise however  with  one  very  important  feature  which  now  for  the 
first  time  puts  on  its  full  importance.  This  is  that  s;^ecially  English 
feature,  the  wooden  roof.  This  is  no  longer  a  mere  'substitute  for  a 
vault,  but  a  fomr  of  equal  dignity  which  is  often  chosen  by  pre- 
ference. It  puts  on  various  shapes.  There  are  the  grand  hammer- 
beam  roofsof  East- Anglia,  which  after  all  seem  better  suited  to  halls 
than  churches ;  there  are  the  roofs  which  in  a  large  district  on  the 
borders  of  Wales  are  used  in  churches ,  but  which  in  the  West  of 
England  are  used  only  in  halls,  a  variety  which  uses  a  vast  deal  of 
wood  with  trefoils  and  other  figures  cut  in  the  solid.  Then  there 
are  the  characteristic  coved  or  cradle  roofs  of  the  West  of  England, 
which  modern  architects  are  commonly  bent  on  destroying.  And 
lastly  there  is  the  low-pitched  tie-beam  roof,  which  is  common  every- 
where, except  perhaps  in  East-Anglia.  This  last  form  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  features  of  the  style  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  prominence  given  to  the  horizontal  line  in  contrast  with 
the  vertical.  This  tendency,  it  should  be  remembered,  came  in 
before  Perpendicular  tracery  was  at  all  dominant  in  the  windows ;  it 
begins  while  the  Flowing  forms  of  tracery  are  still  in  use,  sometimes 
even  earlier.  The  roofs  and  gables  became  low-pitched,  as  in  one  6t 
the  classes  of  wooden  roofs  already  spoken  of ;  the  low  gable  may  be 
seen  over  the  grand  Flowing  west  window  of  York  minster.  Out- 
side, instead  of  the  high  roof,  the  parapet,  pierced  or  embattled, 
becomes  a  main  feature.  So  with  the  towers ;  magnificent  spires 
were  still  built,  sometimes  in  Northamptonshire  keeping  to  the  so- 
called  broach  form,  but  more  usually  with  parapets,  pinnacles,  and 
flying-buttresses.  But,  as  the  spire  is  one  form  of  the  high  roof, 
the  tendency  of  the  style  is  to  leave  out  the  spire ,  and  to  flnish 
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the  tower  itself  with  a  parapet  and  plnnacleB.  Most  commonly  the 
square  tower  itself  is  all;  but  sometimes  the  square  is  finished  with 
an  octagonal ;  sometimes  the  octagon  again  supports  a  spire.  In 
churches  again  the  arches  of  doors  and  windows  had  commonly 
been  pointed.  But  all  through  the  fourteenth  century,  even  while 
Geometrical  tracery  is  still  in  use,  other  altematiye  forms  come  in, 
and  become  more  usual  as  Perpendicular  advances.  A  square- 
headed  window  is  often  conyenient  in  churches,  and  constantly  so 
in  houses.  The  form  was  therefore  used  very  early ,  whenever  it 
was  wanted,  as  also  was  the  segmental  arch,  most  commonly  round. 
The  square-headed  form  becomes  more  usual  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  but  the  segmental  gives  way  to  the  four  -  centred  arch  (ans- 
wering to  the  elliptic,  three-centred,  or  flat- topped  arch  in  France 
and  Sicily),  which  is  used  all  through  the  style,  but  becomes  more 
common  towards  the  end. 

In  all  these  ways  the  horizontal  line  comes  In  after  a  fashion 
in  which  it  does  not  in  the  earlier  Gothic  styles.  But  the  ver- 
tical line  is  still  dominant,  all  the  more  dominant.  The  great 
work  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, was  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  type  of  the  great  English 
parish  church  as  distinguished  from  the  minster.  In  the  interior  of 
such  a  church,  if  the  wooden  roof  is  of  lower  pitch  than  of  old,  it 
is  a  substitute  for  the  vault  and  not  a  make-shift,  and  it  far  more 
commonly  rests  on  shafts  rising  from  the  ground.  Nothing  can  be 
more  traly  vertical  than  some  of  the  West  of  England  churches 
that  follow  this  type.  Even  when  the  shafts  do  not  rise  from  the 
ground,  the  tall  slender  pillars,  commonly  with  narrow  arches,  have 
an  upward  tendency  which  the  flatter  lines  of  the  roof  help  to  bring 
out  more  strongly.  The  great  Perpendicular  parish  church  has 
commonly  a  western  tower;  the  central  tower  is  rather  avoided, 
and  it  sometimes  gives  way  to  a  western  one ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween nave  and  chancel  becomes  less  strong ,  and  is  sometimes 
made  wholly  by  wood  work ;  aisles  to  the  chancel  are  more  common 
than  before ,  and  chapels  are  often  added  beyond  the  aisles.  The 
apse  is  still  very  rare,  but  it  is  found  ut  Saint  Michael's  at  Coven- 
try, and,  as  an  addition,  at  Mold  and  Wrexham  in  North  Wales. 
Vaulting  is  common  over  small  parts  of  the  building,  as  porches 
and  chapels,  but  it  is  all  but,  unknown  over  a  main  body.  Ex- 
amples are  found  everywhere ;  but  there  are  two  districts,  Somer- 
set and  East- Anglia,  where  fine  examples  of  two  distinct  types 
are  specially  thick  on  the  ground.  The  differences  in  the  two 
types  of  roof  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  towers  also  are 
widely  different ,  though  singularly  stately  in  both ;  in  the  East- 
Anglian  churches  both  the  towers  and  other  parts  are  greatly 
affected  by  their  material,  which  is  chiefly  flint;  cut  flint  arranged 
so  as  to  make  forms  of  panelling  is  a  very  distinctive  feature.  They 
are  also  distinguished  for  the  vast  number  of  small  windows  in  the 
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with  of  course  two  arches  and  one  pillar  on  eacli  side.  King's 
chapel  consists  of  twelve  bays,  with  no  architectural  distinction 
between  naye  and  choir.  There  are  no  aisles,  therefore  no  pier- 
arches;  but  there  are  chapels  between  the  buttresseS|  as  In  many 
French  churches. 

These  three  famous  chapels,  at  Westminster,  Windsor,  and 
Cambridge,  have  no  towers.  King's  could  not  have  any  but  a 
detached  campanile,  like  Magdalen  at  Oxford.  Otherwise,  the  Per- 
pendicular style  which.  In  the  parish  church,  tends  to  sacrifice 
the  central  to  the  western  tower,  tends.  In  the  minster  to  make 
the  central  tower  more  predominant  than  ever.  At  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  and  Saint  Albans,  western  towers  were  pulled  down, 
clearly  to  give  greater  predominance  to  the  central  one ;  and  this 
at  Winchester  and  Saint  Albans,  without  ever  actually  rebuilding 
(whatever  may  have  been  designed)  the  old  central  towers  In  the 
new  style.  At  Gloucester  the  central  tower  was  rebuilt  In  the 
stateliest  guise  of  the  local  style ,  and  it  set  the  fashion  to  Wor- 
cester ,  Malvern ,  and  some  smaller  examples.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  York  the  western  towers  were  finished  in  the  new  style,  while 
the  central  tower  kept  its  Norman  massiveness  even  with  Per- 
pendicular details.  It  was  seemingly  designed  to  carry  some 
farther  finish,  perhaps  an  imperial  crown,  like  those  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  The  York  tower  may  be  said 
to  be  in  some  sort  repeated  at  Beverley,  where  the  mid-tower  was 
never  carried  up.  The  great  towers  of  Durham  and  Its  dependency 
Howden  were  carried  up  with  the  finish  of  a  smaller  square  stage, 
answering  to  the  octagon  in  some  other  cases ,  which  was  Itself  to 
receive  a  crown.  At  Durham,  as  at  York,  the  western  towers  were 
spared,  and  carried  up  in  the  new  style.  In  some  cases,  both  of 
larger  and  smaller  churches,  a  western  tower  was  added  to  a  building 
which  already  had  a  central  tower.  So  It  was  at  Hereford  cathedral, 
Malmesbury  abbey,  Wimborne  minster  (where  the  tower  of  this 
date  is  said  to  have  succeeded  an  earlier  one),  Chrlstchurch,  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  parish  churches  of  Purton  in  Wiltshire  and  Saint 
Cuthberht  at  Wells.  These  in  fact,  except  in  the  absence  of  the 
western  transept,  repeat  the  outline  of  Ely  as  it  stood  before  the 
substitution  of  the  octagon  for  the  square  central  tower.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  this  grouping  of  a  central  and  a  western  tower, 
common  in  France,  was  in  England  not  only  rare  but  hardly  ever 
destined  to  last  when  It  was  used.  In  most  cases  either  the  western 
or  the  central  tower  has  fallen,  and  it  is  only  at  Wimborne  and 
Purton  that  this  grouping  can  now  be  studied. 

Meanwhile  domestic  architecture  was  fast  advancing.  In  Eng- 
land, it  should  be  noticed,  nearly  all  medlsval  architecture  that 
is  not  strictly  ecclesiastical  or  military  Is  domestic.  The  history  of 
England  gave  no  room  for  such  developments  of  municipal  Inde- 
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pendence,  and  tlieie1>y  of  municipal  archltectaie,  as  were  to  1>e 
seen  In  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  There  are  some  fine 
l^ild-halls  In  England,  as  those  of  London,  York,  Exeter,  and 
Coventry;   hut  the  hall  itself  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
hall  of  a  palace  or  great  monastery,  and  the  whole  municipal  huild- 
Ing  nowhere  hecomes,   as  often  on  the  continent,  a  rival  to  the 
minster  and  the  castle.    Another  thing  to  he  noticed  in  England 
is  that  country-houses,  great  and  small,  manor-houses,  parsonages, 
hoases  in  villages  and  open  towns,   put  on  an  artistic  character 
much  sooner  than  they  did  in  lands  where  safety  could  he  had  only 
either  in  a  castle  or  in  a  walled  town.     The  French  chdteau  com- 
monly belongs  to  the  last  days  of  Gothic  architecture ,  and  com- 
monly supplants  an  actual  castle.     In  England  the  simple  manor- 
house,  quite  distinct  from  the  castle,   existed  at  least  from  the 
thirteenth  century ,  and  grew  with  every  develop ement  of  art  up 
to  the  sixteenth.     The  mere  architectural  style  is  of  course  the 
same  in  a  house  and  in  a  church  of  the  same  date;  hut  some 
features  are  more  convenient  in  domestic  buildings ;  thus  in  houses 
the  square -headed  window  is  more  convenient  than  the  pointed, 
except  in  rooms  of  special  dignity,  as  the  hall  and  chapel.     Again 
the  projecting  oriel  or  hay-window  is  a  specially  domestic  feature, 
for  which  there  is  no  place  in  a  church.     The  hall  is  the  main 
feature  of  a  mediaval  house,  great  or  small ;  at  first  it  was  almost 
the  whole  house;  gradually  the  number  of  rooms  increased;  the 
8olar  opening  into  the  hall  grew  into  the  (with)  drawing-room; 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  dining-room,  as  distinct 
from  the  hall,  began  to  creep  in.  The  hall  is  commonly  of  the  full 
height  and  width  of  the  house ,  with  an  open  roof ;  as  the  art  of 
making  such  roofs  grew,  the  old  fashion  of  building  halls  with 
pillars  and  arches  died  out.  Thu«  Richard  the  Second,  in  rebuild- 
ing Westminster  hall,   the  grandest  of  the  class,  took  away  the 
arches  of  William  Ruf  us,  and  threw  the  whole  into  one  body,  under 
one  yast  timber  roof.    But  sometimes  in  halls,  and  more  commonly 
in  bams,  the  wooden  roof  Is  a  construction  independent  of  the  walls, 
and  rests  on  wooden  pillars ,  as  in  the  Bishop's  hall  at  Hereford. 
The  great  oriel  window  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  commonly 
a  marked  feature.    The  materials  of  houses  depended  more  on  the 
district  than  those  of  churches,   for,  though  there  were  wooden 
churches,  even  down  to  quite  late  times,  especially  in  Essex  and 
£ast-Anglia,  yet  stone  was  the  usual  material.     In  houses  stone 
was   constantly  used  in  stone  districts  like  Somerset  and  North- 
hamptonshire ,  while  in  the  western  midland  counties ,  timber  or 
timber  and  brick,  prevailed  even  in  houses  of  great  size  (as  Speke 
Hall  near  Liverpool),  and  in  the  eastern  counties  brick  came  into 
use   Tery  early.    Examples  of  houses  of  all  kinds  become  more 
common  as  we  go  on.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Glevedon  Court  in 
Somerset  Is  one  of  the  finest;  in  the  fifteenth  examples  are  very 
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common ,  and  at  the  'beginnlBg  of  the  sixteentli  English  domestic 
architecture  reaches  its  perfection  in  buildings  like  Cowdray  in 
Sussex — unluckily  damaged  by  fire  —  and  Thornbury  castle  in  Glou- 
cestershire —  unluckily  never  finished.  Cowdray  Is  perhaps  the 
grandest  actual  example  of  a  manor-house  on  a  vast  scale,  keeping 
nothing  of  the  character  of  a  castle  beyond  the  gate-house.  Thorn- 
bury  is  a  mere  fragment;  but  the  oriels,  round,  and  not,  as  usual, 
polygonal,  are  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  Both  these  buildings, 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ,  belong  to  the  very  last  days  of 
Gothic  architecture ,  just  before  Italian  influences  came  in.  The 
work  of  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court  is  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the 
same  date  too  are  many  of  the  college  buildings  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  the  colleges  indeed  were  originally  built  after  the  type 
of  large  houses;  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  ground -plan 
between  Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire  and  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge, buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  the  gateways 
of  the  Cambridge  colleges  are  specially  fine ;  and  one  of  the  grand- 
est pieces  of  Perpendicular  architecture  is  the  Divinity  school  at 
Oxford,  with  its  vast  windows  and  rich  vaulted  roof.  It  is  a  build- 
ing by  itself,  having  a  design  and  proportion  of  its  own,  quite 
unlike  that  of  either  a  church  or  a  hall. 

Barns  too,  as  has  been  casually  implied,  were  at  this  time  works 
of  architecture ;  they  were  plain  but  not  rude,  exactly  suiting  their 
purpose.  The  windows  are  commonly  mere  slits ,  but  the  gables 
and  doorways  are  artistically  treated,  and  the  roofs  are  often 
wonders  of  carpentry.  Yery  fine  ones  may  be  seen  at  Glastonbury, 
Wells,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Frocester  in  Gloucestershire,  and  else- 
where. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Gothic  architecture  be- 
gan in  England,  as  it  had  already  begun  in  France,  to  give  way  to 
the  Rbvivbd  Italian.  The  change  of  taste  began  in  the  accessory 
arts  before  it  touched  architecture  proper.  Thus,  at  Westminster  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Italian  work  of  the  thirteenth  century  — 
while  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  of  pure  Gothic,  though  of 
the  very  latest  type,  his  tomb  is  Italian.  So  a  new  taste  in  wood- 
work, cinque-cento  or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  begins  in 
King's  College  chapel.  The  change  of  style  in  France  may  be 
studied  in  a  very  remarkable  class  of  churches  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  which  Saint  Eustace 
at  Paris  is  the  head;  the  general  idea,  the  proportions  and  the 
main  lines  of  the  building  are  still  strictly  Gothic,  but  the  minuter 
details  are  Italian.  In  England,  where  at  this  time  more  churches 
were  pulled  down  than  built  up ,  the  progress  of  this  age  of  tran- 
sition mainly  has  to  be  traced  in  houses.  The  general  conception 
remains  Gothic;  indeed  no  outline  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
that  of  an  Elizabethan  house ,  with  its  great  windows  and  endless 
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gables.  Bnt  the  Gothic  detail  loses  its  puiity,  and  gets  mixed  np 
with  Italian  features.  The  Italian  details,  honrever,  are  used  after 
a  Gothic  fashion;  classical  or  guo^t- classical  columns  come  in  again ; 
hut  they  are  used  just  as  the  medlsval  builders  used  their  win- 
dows and  blank  arcades,  many  ranges  are  placed  one  over  the  other. 
The  earliest  house  of  this  kind  was  most  likely  Longleat,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  but  this,  the  work  of  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, though  still  cinque-cento  and  by  no  means  fully  developed 
ReylTed  Italian,  was  too  advanced  for  English  taste,  and  the 
struggle  of  styles  may  be  looked  on  as  going  on  quite  to  the  time  of 
the  GItII  Wars.  Indeed  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ,  there  is ,  specially  in  Oxford ,  what  has  been  called  After- 
Gothic,  a  distinct  return  to  purer  designs.  Thus  the  chapel  of 
Wadham  college,  built  by  builders  from  Somerset,  is  known  to  be 
a  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  otherwise  any  one  would 
have  assigned  it  to  the  fifteenth.  The  staircase  of  Christ  Church, 
with  its  single  central  pillar  and  fan-tracery,  a  most  bold  and  ori- 
ginal design,  is  later  still,  about  1640.  In  some  cases  the  tracery 
of  this  date  forsook  the  Perpendicular  line  and  fell  back  upon 
Flowing  forms. 

But  meanwhile  the  more  strictly  Italian  taste  was  coming  in. 
Inigo  Jones  added  a  classical  portico  to  Saint  Paul's,  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud  added  a  porch  with  twisted  columns  to  Saint  Mary's 
at  Oxford.  After  the  Restoration  the  Italian  taste  decidedly  pre- 
vailed, and  any  traces  of  the  medieval  styles  are  now  mere 
survivals.  But  in  some  districts  and  under  some  circumstances  the 
survivals  lasted  a  long  while.  Small  houses  with  very  good  outlines 
and  with  mullioned  windows  were  built  into  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury ;  in  Somerset  Indeed,  perhaps  in  Northamptonshire,  the  two 
great  districts  of  domestic  architecture  in  stone,  the  survival  may 
be  said  to  have  met  the  modern  revival ;  the  mullioned  window 
never  quite  went  out  of  use,  though  it  often  put  on  very  poor  and 
meagre  forms.  But  from  the  time  when  St.  Paul's  cathedral  was 
rebuilt  in  Italian  (1675-1710)  till  the  time  when  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  rebuilt  in  Perpendicular  (1840-50),  Italian  archi- 
tecture, varied  now  and  then  by  attempts  at  reproducing  strictly 
Greek  fashions,  must  be  looked  on  as  the  received  style  in  England. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  the  rela- 
tions between  ecclesiastical  and  secular  architecture  become  the 
exact  opposite  to  what  they  had  been  in  earlier  times.  Churches 
were  now  comparatively  seldom  built,  while  secular  public  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  became  of  more  and  more  importance.  Here 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  England  and  Italy,  to  some  extent 
between  England  and  either  Germany  or  France.  In  all  those 
conntrles  there  was  a  greater  or  less  tendency ,  far  more  pre- 
valent in  Italy  than  in  the  other  two  countries,  to  build  new 
churches  and  to  rebuild  or  recast  the  old  ones  in  the  style  which 
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had  become  fasMonaWe.  In  England  there  is  far  less  of  this.  There 
is  nothing  in  England  answering  to  the  Jesuits'  churches  on  the 
continent,  to  great  ahheys  like  Fulda  and  Einsiedeln  wholly  rebuilt 
in  Italian,  or  to  churches  like  Wurzhurg  transformed  as  far  as 
might  he  into  Italian  from  Romanesque  or  Gothic.  The  French 
fashion  of  rebuilding  the  domestic  buildings  of  a  monastery  in 
Italian,  but  leaving  the  ancient  church,  has  its  parallel  in  the 
designs,  sometimes  not  getting  beyond  designs  but  sometimes 
more  or  less  fully  carried  out,  for  rebuilding  various  colleges  in 
Oiford  in  the  prevalent  fashion.  The  rebuilding  of  London  after 
the  Are  caused  the  building  of  a  good  many  churches  there  in  the 
new  style.  But  on  the  whole,  there  is,  compared  with  other 
countries,  but  little  in  England  of  ecclesiastical  work  of  this  kind. 
Saint  Paul's  stands  alone  as  an  Italian  church  of  the  first  class. 
And  it  should  be  noticed  that  Wren,  though  he  despised  Gothic 
architecture  and  knew  nothing  of  its  details,  was  quite  able,  when 
he  chose,  to  catch  a  Gothic  outline,  as  he  showed  at  Westminster  and 
at  Warwick.  For  at  least  a  hundred  years  medieval  architecture 
was,  as  the  name  Gothic  shows,  an  object  of  fashionable  and 
literary  contempt,  as  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  by  several 
passages  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  A  few  however,  antiquaries 
or  poets,  ventured  always  to  cherish  some  admiration  for  the 
older  fashion,  and  attention  was  again  drawn  to  it  as  part  of  the 
revival  of  the  romantic  taste  late  in  the  last  century.  We  do 
owe  something  to  Horace  Walpole  after  all.  The  call  for  a  number 
of  new  churches  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  largely 
helped  on  the  Gothic  revival.  There  was  a  very  general  belief 
that  Gothic  was  the  right  style  for  a  church,  but  not  for  any  other 
building.  This  would  have  seemed  a  strange  doctrine  to  the  archi- 
tects of  any  earlier  period,  pagan  or  Christian,  as  they  all  built 
their  religious  and  their  secular  buildings  in  the  same  style.  The 
earlier  attempts  at  the  revived  Gothic  were  naturally  very  bad  in 
point  of  detail,  and  still  worse  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment ;  but  in  point  of  mere  outline  we  now  and  then  meet  with 
buildings,  specially  spires  in  the  midland  counties,  which  have 
really  caught  more  of  the  spirit  of  earlier  design,  than  many  more 
recent  buildings  whose  detail  is  immeasureably  better. 

Along  with  the  practical  revival  of  mediaeval  architecture  came 
the  revival  of  its  study.  But  with  this  we  are  hardly  concerned, 
except  so  far  as  it  practically  influenced  buildings.  It  is  clear  that 
older  styles  could  not  be  revived  till  their  succession  and  the  nature 
of  their  characteristic  detail  had  been  made  out,  otherwise  details 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century  might  be  jumbled 
together.  The  first  at  all  successful  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  English  Gothic  was  made  by  George  Millers,  a  minor 
canon  of  Ely,  in  bis  History  of  that  cathedral.  After  him  came 
Rickman,  whose  useful  labours  did  much  to  spread  knowledge  on 
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the  sutject.  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  centary  few  churches 
have  been  huilt  in  England  in  any  style  but  some  form  of  Gk>thiG, 
though  there  has  been  endless  diversity  of  taste  and  opinion  as  to 
the  form  of  Gothic  to  be  chosen.  The  style  was  slower  in  making 
its  way  into  houses  and  other  secular  buildings.  The  building  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  latest  form  of  English  Gothic 
was  in  qne  sense  the  greatest  -victory  of  the  revival ;  in  another  way 
it  did  it  great  mischief.  For  faults  which  belonged  to  the  building 
itself,  and  which  would  have  been  just  as  keenly  felt  if  the  details 
had  been  Italian,  were  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  style  chosen. 
Since  then  we  have  had  an  Italian  Foreign  Office,  but  the  latest 
great  public  buildings  have  again  been  Gothic,  though  of  another 
form. 

The  history  of  the  Gothic  revival  can  be  nowhere  better  traced 
than  in  the  University  and  College  buildings  at  Oxford.  The  last 
Italian  building  (if  it  can  be  called  Italian)  was  the  Taylor  Build- 
ing in  1842.  Before  that  there  had  been  many  attempts  at  Gothic, 
the  most  successful  of  which  in  point  of  detail  was  the  Martyrs* 
Memorial  in  1839.  Between  1840  and  1860  it  seemed  established 
th&t  the  revival  was  to  start  from  the  last  days  of  English  Gothic. 
This  was  surely  a  reasonable  doctrine ;  no  one  can  wish  architec- 
ture to  remain  imitative ;  but  a  revived  art  must  start  from  some 
point,  and  the  last  period  of  good  work  in  past  times  is  surely  the 
most  natural  point  to  start  from.  From  that  it  may  develope  afresh 
in  any  direction.  But  chiefly  owing  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskln, 
a  new  fashion  set  in.  Everything  was  to  be  Gothic ;  only  it  must 
not  be  any  form  of  English  Gothic.  We  were  to  go  to  Venice  and 
Verona  for  details  which  suited  Venice  and  Verona,  but  which  did 
not  suit  England ;  we  were  not  to  learn  anything  from  Gowdray, 
Thornbury,  or  Wells.  Lastly  there  has  come  a  stranger  fashion  still; 
of  all  the  styles  in  the  world  the  one  last  picked  out  for  imitation 
has  been  the  corrupt  jumble  of  Gothic  and  Italian  detail  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  James  the  First.  This  style,  if  style  it 
can  be  called,  marks  a  very  interesting  stage  in  the  history  of  art ; 
but  surely,  for  a  style  to  build  in,  any  pure  style  *  of  any  kind 
would  be  better.  It  is  like  the  macaronic  verses ,  with  one  line 
in  one  language  and  the  next  in  another.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
colleges,  like  Magdalen  and  New  College,  have  withstood  all  these 
strange  fashions ,  and  have  steadily  built  in  the  latest  form  of 
national  art. 

A  modern  architect  is  placed  in  a  position  in  which  no  architect 
of  any  other  age  ever  was  placed.  In  all  earlier  times,  Greek, 
Roman,  Saracen,  Mediseval,  Revived  Italian,  there  has  been  some 
one  prevalent  style  in  which  men  built  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even 
in  periods  of  transition  the  only  choice  lay  between  the  style  that 
was  going  out  and  the  style  that  was  coming  in,  and  the  result  for 
a  ft^ason  commonly  was  a  mixture  of  the  two.   But  now  there 
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no  one  acknowledged  style.  We  can  hardly  say  that  Gothic  Is  now 
so  fully  acknowledged  as  It  was  a  little  time  ago,  and  as  to  the 
form  of  Gothic  there  is  still  no  agreement  at  all.  Each  architect 
practically  chooses  his  own  style.  That  is,  he  sits  down  and  con- 
siders of  what  past  age  he  shall  try  and  reproduce  the  architecture. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  altogether  new ;  there  has  heen  nothing 
like  it  at  any  earlier  time.  The  nineteenth  century  stands  alone 
in  haying  no  one  characteristic  style.  The  fact  is  at  least  worth 
notice  in  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  succession  of  the  characteristic 
styles  of  earlier  centuries. 


Table  of  the  Architectnral  Styles  in  England. 

i  Primitive  or  Pre -Norman  Roman- 
esque (pp.  xxzvi-xzxix) .  .  .  Before  1066 
NorAan 1066—1195 
Early  English  or 
Lancet 1189—1300 
Decorated  }gf^°^j«g"^»^}.  .  .  .  1800-1877 
Perpendicular 1877—1647 

III.  BjcNAissAircB  or  Bsvivsd  Italiah,  induding  Jtseobetm  (see 

p.  Ixi),  Georgian,  Ptilladian,  etc 1647  et  acq. 

The  last  thirty  years  or  so  of  each  period  maybe  described  as  a  time 
of  Transition  from  one  style  to  the  following.  The  JSIizabethan  or  Tnder 
style  marks  the  transition  from  (j^othic  to  Renaissance. 

OIOBsary  of  Arohitectural  Terms  used  in  the  Handbook. 


Ab€Kus,  the  tablet  or  slab  above 
the  capital  of  a  column. 

Aisle,  the  side-building  of  a  ehurch 
(or  hall),  attached  to  the  main 
body,  commonly  at  a  lower  height. 

Apte,  the  circular  or  polygonal  end- 
ing of  a  church  or  its  main  body, 
commonly  of  the  E.  limb,  in  Ger^ 
many  often  at  both  ends. 

Arcade,  a  series  of  arches  supported 
by  piers  or  columns,  either  open 
or  backed  by  masonry. 

Archet  may  be  Round  (semicircular, 
etc.)  or  Pointed  (Lancet,  etc.).  A 
Stilted  Arch  is  one  in  which  the 
curve  begins  above  the  impost 
(q.  v.).  The  Four-centred  or  Tudor 
Arch  is  a  depressed  form,  in  which 
the  curves  must  be  referred  to  four 
different  centres.  A  Contigininff  Arch 
is  the  outer  arch  of  a  window, 
enclosing  the  smaller  arches  at  the 
top  of  the  lights  (q.  v.).  Segmental 
Arch,  one  forming  a  segment  of  a 
circle. 

Architrave,  the  lowest  member  of  the 
entablature,  resting  on  the  abacus 
(see  above)  and  connecting  one 
column  with  another. 

Aihlar,  hewn  or  squared  stone  used 
in  buildinc. 


Bailey,  court-yard  of  a  castle. 

Bay,  the  part  of  the  building  be- 
tween two  pillars  in  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  any  similar  individual 
of  a  series  of  repetitions. 

Bay-toindoto ,  a  projecting  window 
of  any  shape,  ouilt  up  from  the 
ground,  often  called  Boiff-ioindow. 

Boss,  a  mass  of  carving  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs  of  a  vault,  etc. 

Broach  Spire,  a  spire  springing  from 
a  tower  without  the  intervention 
of  a  parapet  or  other  architectural 
feature  to  mark  the  transition. 

Buttreee,  an  external  support  to  the 
wall  of  abuUding*,  Flying  Buttreee, 
one  supporting  an  upper  wall  wiUi 
which  it  is  connected  by  an  arch 
above  a  lower  part  of  the  building 
(as  the  aisle  of  a  church). 

Campanile,  bell  tower  (Ital.). 

Cathedral  Church,  a  church  contain- 
ing the  cathedra  or  seat  of  a  bis- 
hop. A  Conventual  Church  is  a 
church  served  by  monks  or  regular 
clergy;  a  Collegiate  Church  is  one 
served  by  a  body  of  oanons  or 
other  secular  elei^y.  A  Mneter  ia 
a  great  church,  commonly  cathe- 
dral, conventuiJ,  or  coUe^ate. 

Ohanceli  the  same  as  Ohoir  (q.  t.). 
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Clumirpj  a  small  chapel  oyer  or  near 
the  tomb  of  the  founder,  used  for 
the  chanting  of  mas«ea  for  his  sonl. 

Ohemter-hofue^  the  place  of  meeting 
of  a  chapter  or  monastery. 

Chevron^  sigzag  monldhig  or  orna- 
mentation. 

Ohoir^  the  part  of  a  chorch  set  apart 
for  the  clergy  and  other  officials, 
commonly  the  E.  part,  bnt  in 
Germany  often  at  both  ends. 

CUr€»torp,  the  uppermost  of  the  three 
stages  of  a  great  chnfch,  standing 
clear  above  the  aisles. 

Cloister,  a  covered  conrt  in  a  mon- 
astery or  college,  commonly  attach- 
ed to  the  chnreh. 

Coltmm,  the  support  of  an  arch  or 
entablature,  keeping  somewhat  of 
classical  style  and  proportion. 

Cerbelj  an  ornamented  projection  or 
bracket  supporting  a  weight. 

Cbmics,  the  highest  member  of  the 
entablature. 

OrocM,  a  conventional  tuft  of  foliage 
used  in  the  ornamentation  of  ga- 
bles, etc. 

(hypi,  a  vault  beneath  a  building, 
wholly  or  partly  under  ground. 

Diaper,  a  uniform  ornamental  pattern 
covering  a  flat  surface. 

Dormer-windcw,  a  window  rising  from 
a  sloping  roof  and  covered  by  a 
small  gaole. 

Ikntnitorf,  the  sleeping-place  of  a 
monastery. 

Emtdbtaivre,  the  horisontal  mass  sup- 
ported by  the  columns  in  Greek 
architecture,  divided  into  Archi- 
trave, Frieze,  and  Cornice  (q.  v.). 

Fkmbopant  Stple,  the  late-Gothic  style 
of  France,  so  called  from  the  flame- 
llke  form  of  its  tracery,  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  England. 
Friege,  the  middle  member  of  the 
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sculpture. 

OaMee,  a  porch  or  chapel  at  the 
entrance  to  a  churchy  see  foot-note 
at  p.  403. 

OargoyU^  a  projecting  carved  water- 
spout, usually  in  the  form  of  a 
grotesque  animal. 

Oroin,  the  curve  or  edge  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  two  vaults. 

Half-Umbered  or  Timbered  Buildings^ 
buildings  conristing  of  wooden 
beams  and  posts,  with  the  inter- 
vening spaces  filled  up  with  plas- 
ter, clay,  or  brick-work. 

Httmmer-heam,  a  large  projecting 
'beau  used  to  support  the  rafters 
of  a  roof  in  place  of  a  tie-beam. 


Herrii^'hone  Weri,  masonry  in  which 

the  stones  are  laid  aslant  instead 

of  flat. 
Impwt,   the   point  where  the  arch 

rises  from  its  piers. 
Jamb^  the  side  of  a  door,  window, 

or  archway. 
Lady  Chapel,  a  chapel  dedicated  to 

the  Virgin  Mary. 

Lieh  Oat«,  a  covered  gateway  at  the 
entrance  to  a  churchyard,  through 
which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
carried  (A.  S.  lie,  a  corpse). 

Lieme-ribs,  the  smaller  intermediate 
ribs  in  a  vault,  not  rising  from 
the  impost. 

JUffhtf  a  window -opening,  compart- 
ment of  a  window. 

Moulding^  a  general  term  applied  to 
all  the  varieties  of  outline  or  con- 
tour given  to  the  angles  of  the 
various  subordinate  parts  and  fea- 
tures of  buildings,  whether  pro- 
jections or  cavities,  sueh  as  cor- 
nices, capitals,  bases,  etc.  (Parker), 

Mullion,  an  upright  bar  of  stone  di- 
viding a  window  into  compart- 
ments (lights). 

Nave,  the  main  body  of  a  church, 
occupied  by  the  general  congre- 
gation. 

Ogee^  a  curved  line  or  moulding  partly 
concave  and  partly  convex  (a^ee. 
Ogieea), 

Oriely  a  window  like  a  bay-window, 
but  supported  by  corbels  and  not 
resting  on  the  ground. 

PaneiHng,  ornamentation  of  a  flat 
surface  by  recessed  compartments. 

Pargeted,  adorned  with  plaster  orna- 
mentation. 

Pier,  the  support  of  an  arch,  whether 
taking  the  form  of  a  column  or 
not. 

Preebytery^  the  part  of  a  church  con- 
taining the  high-altar. 

Refectory,  the  dining-hall  of  a  mon- 
astery. 

Beredoe,  the  screen  at  the  back  of 
an  altar. 

Ribs,  the  raised  bars  of  masonry  mark- 
ing the  joints  or  intersections  of 
a  vault. 

Rusticated  Masonry,  masonry  marked 
by  deeply  grooved  joints  round 
each  stone,  Uie  faces  of  the  stones 
being  generally  left  rough. 

aediUa,  the  seats  for  the  offidating 
clergy  on  the  8.  side  of  the  dboir, 
near  the  altar. 

aoltWy  upper  room  or  loft,  withdraw- 
ing loom. 
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8ptmdr4l.  the  space  (nsually  trian- 
galar)  between  the  span  or  curve 
of  an  areh  and  the  right  angle 
enclosing  it. 

Splay,  the  embrasure,  or  sloping  side 
of  a  window-opening. 

Tie-bemn,  a  transverse  beam  holding 
together  the  sides  of  a  roof  or  wall. 

TracerVi  the  ornamental  work  in  the 
heads  of  windows,  etc.,  formed  by 
the  crossing  or  interweaving  of  bars 
of  stone.  PlaU  Treteery .  the  sim- 
plest form,  consists,  as  it  were,  of 
openings  punched  or  pierced  in  a 
stone  surface.  In  Oeomeirical  Trti- 
eery  the  forms  are  those  of  regular 
geometrical  figures,  while  in  the 
later  Flowing  Tracery  great  irregu- 
larity of  outline  prevails. 

Tran$ept^  the  cross-limb  of  a  ehurch 
(or  bam). 


Triforium  Cthoroughfare"),  the  second 
stage  or  story  of  a  church,  between 
the  nave-arcade  and  the  clerestory 
(q.  v.).  In  its  fully  developed  form 
a  passage  runs  round  it. 

Vault,  Vaulting^  the  arched  ceiling 
of  a  building,  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  simplest  and  most  ancient  form 
of  vault  over  a  rectangular  area 
is  the  Cylindrical,  Barrel,  or  Wag^ 
gen  Vault,  which  springs  from  two 
parallel  walls.  Groined  Vaulting 
is  formed  by  the  Intersection  of 
vaults  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Fan  Tracery  Vaulting,  vrhich 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  English 
P^.  architecture,  is  a  form  in 
which  all  the  ribs  have  the  same 
curve  and  produce  an  effect  some- 
what resonbling  the  sticks  of  a 
fan. 


Ancient  Monuments 

by 
Oeneral  Pitt  Rivers,  late  Government  Inspector  of  Ancient 

MonumentB. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1882  is  purely  permissive.  It  enables 
the  owners  of  pre-historic  and  other  ancient  monuments,  who  desire  to 
do  so,  to  place  them  under  the  guardianship  of  H.  H.  Commissioners  of 
Works,  after  which  it  becomes  iUegal  to  destroy  them.  They  continue  to 
be  the  property  of  their  owners,  as  before,  but  subject  to  their  being  pre- 
served as  National  Monuments,  and  these  provisions  are  binding  on  future 
owners.  The  fact  of  a  monument  being  under  the  Act  is  consequently  no 
criterion  of  its  historie  value;  it  merely  represents  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment between  the  Government  and  the  owner.  Some  of  the  most  import- 
ant are  not  included,  whilst  those  that  are  under  the  Aet,  amounting  to 
some  AO  in  all,  are  not  in  all  cases  those  whieh  would  have  been  iBeleeted 
as  the  best  examples.  They  afford,  however,  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
class  to  whieh  they  belong.  In  the  following  brief  notice  of  some  of  ttie 
principal  Ancient  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  the  letter  (I)  is  appended 
to  those  which  are  included  under  the  Aet. 

Stone  drelee  and  Colleetiene  of  Standing  Stonu.  The  majority  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral,  but  their  uses  probably  varied  in  different 
localities.  Amongst  these,  Stonehenge  (p.  104)  stands  pre-eminent.  Its  data 
has  never  been  ascertained,  nor  is  it  likely  that  much  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  it,  until  the  ground  around  has  been  earefully  excavated  and  exam- 
ined. It  has  suffered  chiefly  from  the  elements,  and  is  liable  to  further  in- 
jury from  the  same  eause.  Amongst  other  monuments  of  the  same  class,  the 
most  important  are :  The  Bing  of  Brogar,  in  the  Orkneys,  16  M.  from  Kirk- 
wall (p.  o70);  Callemish  (I),  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  16  M.  from  Stomoway; 
the  Stone  Girele  on  Castle  Bigg  (Q,  near  Eeswiek,  Cumberland;  Long  Heg 
and  her  Daughters  (p.  406);  the  Rollrieh  or  Bollright  Stones  (I ;  p.  197); 
and  the  Circle  at  Stanton  Prew  (I;  p.  127).  —  Cromlechs,  These  consist 
of  upright  stones,  surmounted  by  one  or  more  cap-stones,  and  they  have 
generaJly  formed  chambers  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  covered  by  long 
or  round  mounds,  which  have  been  destroyed,  leaving  the  chambers  bare. 
They  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  Stone  Age.  Amongst  them  may 
be  mentioned:  Kits  Coty  House  (I;  p. 84);  Plas  Kewydd,  in  Anglesey 
(p.  306);  and  the  Pentre  Evan  (I)  in  Pembrokeshire.—  Chambered  Tummli. 
^ong  the  best  examples  are  the  burial  places  of  the  Stone  Age  folk  at 
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Stoney  Littleton  (I),  near  Wellow,  SomersetsUre,  5  M.  from  Bath;  the 
Tomalns  at  Uley  (I),  6  K.  to  the  N.W.  of  Stroud ,  Gloneeotershire ;  and 
the  Chambered  Mound  at  Xaeshuwe.     Long  Barrowe,  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, hut  without  ehamhers.  are  to  he  seen  in  rarious  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  —  Botmd  Bamtwi,    The  graves  of  the  Bronse  Age  people  are  to 
he  seen  epread  over  the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain.    Sume  of  the  best, 
inelading  the  so -called  Bowl  Bixrrwogy  Bell  Barrowt,  and  Disc  Barrowty 
are  to  he  seen  on  Salisbury  Plnin,  near  Stonehenge,  or  on  the  road  from 
Srilishuxj  to  Blandford,  near  Woodyates,  about  12  M.  from  Salisbury.  — 
BritUk  vampi,    The^e  usually  oeeupy  commanding  positions,  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  and  are  surrounded  by  one  or  more  hanks  and  ditches.    They 
were  prohably  used  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  districts 
surrounding  them,  when  attacked  by  neighbouring  tribes  >  and  many  are 
known  to  have  heen   subsequently  occupied  in  Roman  times.     M:iiden 
Castle  (p.  iUO)  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  examples  of  these  structures. 
The  entrance  to  the  main  entrenchment  is  covered  by  a  series  of  earth- 
works, resembling  the  DenU'Ltmes  of  a  modern  fortification.    Old  Sarum 
(Sorbiodunum t  p.  lOt)  was  probably  originally  a  British  Camp,  though 
much  altered  in  Saxon  and  Xorman  times.  From  its  historical  associations 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  this  class  in  the  country. 
Cadbury  Camp  (p.  127);  Worlesbury,  on  the  hill  above  Weston-super-Mare 
(p.  182);   Cissbury  (p.  64);   Barbury '  Castle,   between   Swindon   and   Marl- 
borough; and  the  Black  and  White  Catherthuns  (I),  5  M.  from  Brechin, 
Forfarshire,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  most  interesting.  — 
Places  0/  Worthip  and  Astembty.    These  differ  from  the  Camps  in  having 
their  ditehes  inside  of  the  ramparts,  instead  of  outside,  or  in  having  banks 
without  ditches.   The  most  important,  on  account  of  its  great  si'/-e,  is  un- 
doubtedly Avebury  (p.  86).    This  has  a  circle  of  large  stones  within  the 
ditch,  and  other  smaller  circles  of  stones  formerly  existed  in  .the  interior, 
which  are  now  partly  destroyed.    Arbor  Low  (li  P*  4(X))  is  another  struc- 
ture of  the  same  character,  having  a  circle  of  S2  stones  in  the  interior, 
all    of  which   have  fallen;   the  Circle  on  Eyam   Moor   (I;  p.  896)   is   a 
smaller  example  of  the  same  class;  Arthur^'s  Round  Table,  near  Penrith, 
has  a  hank  and  ditcli,  but  no  stone  circle;  Mayhorough,  dose  to  it,  hns  a 
hank  constructed  of  carried  stone;  the  Circles  at  Thomborongh,  nearTan- 
fleld,  Yorlcshire,  are  of  the  same  class;  the  Circle  at  Enowlton.  7  M.  to 
the  N.  of  Wimbome,  completes  the  list  of  these  structures.    The  latter, 
though  of  small  relief  and  little  known,  is  interesting  from  having  an 
early  Korman  church  in  the  centre,  which  in  aJl   probability  replaced 
Bome  earlier  pagan   place  of  worship.  —   Dyket  and  Continuotu  Entrench- 
tnents.    The  Wall  of  Antoninus,  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Firth  of 
Clyde,  marking,  as  it  does,  the  most  northern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  is  a  monument  of  interest,  not  only  to  Scotsmen,  but  to  the 
whole  civilized  world.    It  is  now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  well-preserved  portion  near  Falkirk.     The  Roman  Wall  he* 
twe«n  Carlisle  and  l^ewcastle  is  comparatively  well-preserved.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  several  Camps,  along  the  line ,  is  that  at  C'hesters 
(Cilumum),  near  Hexham.  Traces  of  tne  great  entrenchment  called  Wans> 
dyke,  having  its  ditch  to  the  N.,  may  be  seen  in  several  places,  run- 
nLtg  from  the  Severn  on  the  W.,  to  Savemake  Forest  on  the  E.   The  best 
position  for  seeing  this  dvke  is  at  Shepherd*s  Shore,  4  M.  to  the  V.  of 
I>evizes.     Bokerly  Dyke.  11  M.  to  the  W.  of  Salisbury,  on  the  Roman 
Bead  to  Badbury  Rings,  is  an  entrenchment  of  high  relief,  4  M.  in  length, 
with  a  ditch  to  the  N.  E.    It  is  of  special  interest,  on  account  of  its  hav- 
ing  lately  been  proved   to  have  been    constructed    subsequently  to  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  600  Roman  coins  having  been  found  in  the  rampart, 
dating  up  to  that  period.    It  prohably  formed  part  of  the  defensive  ar- 
rangements of  the  Romanized  Britons  against  their  Saxon  invaders.    Offals 
Dyke  ip.279),  running  from  the  Severn  northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dee, 
and  several  dykes  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  may  also  be  noted.  —  Ancient  FIM 
MUmes  of  Vu  SUme  Age,  The  penple  of  the  Stone  Age  were  in  the  habit  of 
sinking  shafts.  80  or  40  feet  deep,  in  chalk  districts,  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
flint  euitahle  for  the  construction  of  their  implements,  and  when  the  proper 
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rein  of  flints  was  reached,  galleries  were  driTeil  along  it  in  all  directions. 
The  best  example  of  these  is  to  be  seen  within  the  Camp  at  Cissbury 
(p.  54),  near  Worthing.  Another  similar  collection  of  flint  mines  is  at 
Grimes  Graves,  near  Brandon.  Suffolk.  —  Vitrified  Forts.  Examples  of 
this  class  of  fortification  may  be  seen  at  the  Hill  of  Noath,  7  M.  to  the  S. 
of  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire;  at  Knockfarrel,  near  StrathpelTer,  Bossshire;  at 
Craig-Phadrie,  near  Inverness  (p.  546);  at  Finhaven,  near  Aberlemno,  For- 
farshire \  and  Ban  Mac  Uisneachan,  in  Loch  Etive.  —  Cup-marked  Stones. 
At  Ukley  Moor,  in  Yorkshire;  at  Drumtroddan  (I),  2  M.  from  Port  William, 
Wigtonshire :  at  Aberfeldy,  Fortingale,  and  elsewhere  in  Perthshire;  at 
Blackshore,  West  Kilbride,  Argyleshire,  and  many  other  places.  —  Fietish 
Towers.  The  most  perfect  example  of  this  class  of  stmeture  is  at  Mousa  (I), 
in  Shetland  (p.  571);  others  are  at  Garloway  (1),  15  M.  to  the  W.  of  Stornoway, 
in  the  Island  of  Lewis;  at  Glenelg  (I),  on  the  W.  coast  of  Invernessshirc) 
at  Golspie,  Sutherlandshire ;  and  the  Dun  of  Dornadilla,  Damess,  Sather> 
landshire.  The  most  southern  monument  of  this  class,  somewhat  en- 
larged and  modified  in  form,  is  Edin's  Hall,  near  Duns,  Berwickshire.  — 
Sculptured  Stoues.  These  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  Many  of  them  are  elaborately  carved  with  the  interlaced 
patterns  and  symbols  that  are  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  by  examining 
a  large  series  of  them,  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Celtic  Cross  may  be  traced 
in  their  development  from  the  Chi-Bho  Monogram  of  the  Catacombs  at 
Bome.  Of  these,  the  Pillars  at  Kirkmudrine  (I),  5  M.  to  the  S.  of  Stranraer, 
Wigtonshire,  are  inscribed  with  the  monogram,  and  are  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  monuments  of  this  elas.<«  in  Scotland.  Others  of  early  type  may  be 
seen  in  the  ruined  Priory  at  Whithorn  in  the  same  county.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales  are  the  High  Cross 
at  Butbwell  (p.  511),  remarkable  for  its  runic  inscription;  Fowlis  Wester, 
5  M.  to  theK.E.  of  Crieff ;  St.  Madoes.  near  Glencarse  Station,  7  M.  to  the 
E.  of  Perth ;  Bossie  Priory,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Inchture  Sution,  in  Perth- 
shire; Glamis,  5  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Forfar,  and  Eassie,  not  far  trom  it; 
three  at  Aberlemno,  6M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Furfar;  a  large  number  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meigle,  in  Perthshire,  collected  in  the  old  school-house 
there;  Dyce  and  Monymusk.  in  Aberdeenshire;  and  many  others.  The 
largest  monument  of  this  class  in  Scotland  is  the  Sueuos  Stone,  1  M.  to 
the  E.  of  Forres,  which  is  elaborately  carved  with  figures  on  both  sides. 
In  Wales,  monuments  of  a  similar  character  are  in  the  church  at  Llant- 
wit  Major  (p.  205);  several  crosses  in  the  erounds  at  Margam,  Glamorgan- 
shire (p.  2LI7);  an  inscribed  cross,  with  a  Chi-Bho  Monogram,  at  Penmachno, 
4Vs  M.  from  Bettws-y-Goed  (p.  324);  and  elsewhere.  —  Ogham  Stones, 
Stones  with  Ogham  Inscriptions  may  be  seen  at  Hackness,  5  M.  to  the 
K.  W.  of  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire.  In  Scotland  at  Logic  Elphinstone, 
in  Aberdeenshire;  at  Kewton,  in  the  l^ew  House,  near  Diverurie,  Aber*  T«lI 
deenshire;  in  the  Museum  at  6olspie,  8utherland.<!hire;  and  in  the  Museum  ^i 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh.  In  Wales,  at 
Eglwys  Cymmyn,  6  M.  from  Whitland ;  at  Garreg  Fyrddyn,  near  Abergwili, 
and  in  the  churchyard  of  Llandawke,  Carmarthenshire;  at  St.  Dogmael) 
Dugoed.  near  Clydai,  and  in  Clydai  Churchyard,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  New- 
eastle-Emlyn  (p.  218);  near  Margam  (p.  wl).  and  elsewhere.  —  Bound 
Belfrp  Toieers.  Of  these  structures,  of  which  such  a  number  are  to  be 
seen  in  Ireland,  Scotland  possesses  two  examples :  vi*.  at  Brechin  (p.  554), 
and  Abernethy,  in  Perthshire.  Both  are  in  good  preservation.  —  iZo- 
numo-British  Villages.  The  two  most  interesting  villages  of  this  period  , 
are  those  at  Woodcuts  and  Botherly.  They  are  instructive,  on  account  \ 
of  having  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  excavations  in  them,  illustrated 
by  means  of  a  series  of  upwards  of  30  models,  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Museum  at  Farnbam  (p.  99),  not  far  from  their  sites. 

The  above  has  no  pretension  to  being  a  complete  list  of  even  the  most 
important  pre-historic  and  ancient  Monuments  of  Great  Britain.  It  may 
however  serve  to  direct  the  traveller  to  some  of  the  most  scceMible  spe«- 
Iment  of  each  class.  ,  . , 
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1.  London.^ 

Arrival.  C<U>s  (see  p.  3)  are  in  waiting  at  the  railway- stations  and 
landing-stages,  and  Privale  Onrn&nues^  holding  6-10  persons,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  chief  stations  on  previous  application  to  the  Station  Master 
(fare  ii.  per  mile,  with  two  horses  1<.  6i.-2s. ,  minimum  charge  3-4s.). 
Those  who  arrive  by  water  have  sometimes  to  land  in  small  boats  (6d. 
for  each  person,  3d.  for  each  trunk).  The  watermen  with  badges  are 
alone  bound  by  the  tariff. 

Bail  way  Stations.  There  are  over  400  railway-stations  in  London, 
including  those  of  the  underground  railways  and  the  suburban  stations 
of  the  ordinary  lines.  The  following  are  the  terminal  stations  of  the 
chief  lines.  1.  Button  Stcitiony  near  Euston  Road  and  Tottenham  Court 
Boad,  for  thie  trains  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  to  Rugby, 
Crewe,  Chester,  N.  Wales,  Holyhead  (for  Ireland),  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Carlisle,  and  Scotland.  —  3.  Bt.  Pancras  Station^ 
Buston  Road ,  for  the  trains  of  the  Midland  Railway  to  Bedford,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland.  — 
3.  Rng''g  Cross  Station^  Euston  Road ,  adjoining  the  last,  for  the  trains 
of  the  Great  NoHhern  Co.  to  Peterborough,  Sheffield,  York,  Hull,  Lincoln, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland.  —  4.  MaryM>one  Station^ 
Marylebone  Road,  for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Central  Railway  to  Notting- 
ham, Leicester,  Sheffield,  Lincoln,  York,  Hull,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Scotland.  —  5.  Paddington  Station^  for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  to  the  West  and  South -West  of  England,  Windsor,  Oxford, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Wales.  —  6.  Liverpool  Street  Sta- 
tion, for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway  to  Cambridge,  Lincoln, 
the  Eastern  Counties,  and  local  stations.  —  7.  Broad  Street  Station,  adjoin- 
ing the  last,  for  the  local  trains  of  the  North  London  Railway.  —  8.  Victoria 
Station^  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  a  double  station  for  the  trains  of  the  South 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  and  various  suburban  lines.  —  9.  Charing  Cross  Station^  close  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  for  the  trains  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway 
to  Tunbridge,  Canterbury,' Folkestone,  Dover,  etc.,  and  of  local  lines.  — 
10.  Cannon  Street  Station,  the  City  terminus  for  the  same  lines  as  Charing 
Cross.  —  11.  Ludgate  Hilt,  12.  ffolbom  Viaduct,  and  18.  St.  PauVt  (near 
Blackfriars  Bridge),  City  termini  of  the  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Rail- 
way, and  of  local  lines.  —  14.  Fenehureh  Street  Station^  near  the  Bank, 
for  Blackwall,  Tilbury,  Graveseiid,  Southend,  etc.  —  15.  Baker  Street^ 
for  Harrow,  Uxbridge,  Rickmansworth ,  Aylesbury,  etc.,  and  suburban 
stations.  —  16.  WcUerho  Station^  Waterloo  Road,  for  the  trains  of  the 
London  and  South  Western  Railway  to  Reading,  Windsor,  Southampton, 
and  the  South-West  of  England.  —  17.  London  Bridge  Station,  for  the  Brigh- 
ton and  South  Coast  Railway. 

Steamers.  Steamers  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Scotland,  ete.,land 
their  passengers  at  wharves  below  London  Bridge  (landing,  see  above), 
while  the  large  Oceanic  liners  enter  the  docks  lower  down  tiie  river,  the 
passengers,  when  necessary,  being  sent  on  to  London  by  special  trains. 
American  visitors  to  England  usually  land  at  Liverpool  (p.  340)  or  South- 
ampton (p.  82).  Custom-house,  see  p.  xviii.  —  Thames  Steamboats^  see 
p-  3.  Steamers  also  ply  in  summer  to  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Clacton-on-Sea, 
Harwich,  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Oftend,  and  Boulogne. 

Hotels.  The  following  are  large  railway-hotels,  with  rooms  at  various 
rates:  ^Midland  Grand,  St.  Pancras  Station;  *HdTBL  Grbat  Cbmtsal, 
Marylebone  Station  (R.  from  3».  6(1.,  D.  3«.  or  5*.);  Euston,  Euston  Square; 
GssAT,  NoBTHBSN ,  King^s  Cross ;   Gbeat  Wbstbbn  ,  Paddington  Station ; 


t   For  a  detailed  description  of  London  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
Baedeksr's  Handbook  for  London  (14th  edit.,  1905). 
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Ohabino  Gross,  Charing  Cross  Station,  Strand;  Qbosvkmor,  Victoria  Sta- 
tion; HoLBOSN  Viaduct,  Holborn  Viaduct  Station;  Cannon  Stbbkt,  Cannon 
St.  Station;  Gbb  at  Eastern,  Liverpool  St.  —  In  or  near  Charing  Grots 
and  the  Strand:  Hotbl  Gboil,  B.  from  6«.,  Sayot,  B.  from  9s.  6d.,  both  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  overlooking  the  river;  M^tropolb,  Victoria, 
Grand,  Northumberland  Avenue,  B.  from  bt.  or  6». ;  *Moblbt's,  Trafalgar 
Square,  B.  from  is.  6<f . ;  Goldbn  Cross,  352  Strand,  B.  5c. ;  Tavistock 
(for  gentlemen  only),  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  B.  A  B.  Is.  6d. ; 
Covbnt  Gardbn,  corner  of  Southampton  St.,  B.  from  Qs.  The  streets 
leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  Thames  contain  a  number  of  quiet  and 
comfortable  hotels  with  reasonable  charges :  Arundbl  ,  Tbhple,  Arundel  St., 
Kos.  8  and  11 ;  Howard,  Norfolk  St. ;  Loudoun,  Lay's,  Norfolk,  Nos.  24, 
6,  and  30  Surrey  St. ;  Adblphi  ,  John  St. ;  Caledonian,  10  Adelphi  Ter- 
race. —  In  or  near  PiceadiUy:  *Albbmarlb,  Berkeley,  Avondalb,  Bath, 
Piccadilly  (building),  all  in  Piccadilly;  *Claridqb'8,  Brook  St.,  Grosvenor 
Square;  *Carlton,  Haymarket  and  Pall  Mall;  Lono^s,  15  New  Bond  St.; 
'Bristol,  Burlington  Gardens;  *Li3iubr^s,  George  St.,  Banover  Square; 
'Brown's  it  St.  George's  Hotel,  Albemarle  St.  and  Dover  St.;  Bugkland's, 
43  Brook  St. ;  Coburg,  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square;  Gurzon,  Curzon  St., 
May  fair.  The  following  are  all  in  Jermyn  St.,  to  the  S.  of  Piccadilly :  Wa- 
terloo (85),  B.  from  Zs.  6(1. ;  Cavendish  (81),  British  (82),  Brunswick  (52), 
Cox's  (55),  Morle's  (102),  five  comfortable  houses  for  single  gentlemen, 
*Princb8*  (36).  The  accommodation  at  these  West  End  hotels  is  generally 
good  and  the  terms  high  (B.  5-105.,  D.  5-10«.).  —  In  or  near  Westminster: 
Westminster  Palace,  Victoria  St.,  opposite  Westminster  Abbey,  B.  from 
8<.  6d. ;  'Windsor,  Victoria  St.,  B.  from  4«.  6d. ;  Buckingham  Palace, 
Buckingham  Palace  Gate,  B.  from  5«.  6d. ;  St.  Ebmin's  Hotel,  Cazton  St., 
B.  from  bs.  —  In  Kensington  and  Neighbourhood:  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  Albert 
Gate;  Hans  Crescent  Hotel,  Hans  Crescent,  Sloane  St.,  B.  from  6s.; 
Alexandra,  16-21  St.  George's  Place ,  Hyde  Park  Corner ;  South  Ejbnsing- 
TOK  Hotel,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  B.  from  5«. ;  *Boyal  Palace,  Kensing- 
ton High  St.,  B.  from  4«.  6d.;  Imperial  Private  Hote;.,  121  Queen's 
Gate ;  'Bailey's,  opposite  Gloucester  Boad  Station,  B.  from  is.  6(2. ;  'Nob- 
Ris's,  48-63  Bussell  Boad,  quiet,  B.  from  8s.  6(2.  —  Between  Oxford  8t.  and 
RegenCs  Park:  'Langham,  Portland  Place,  B.  from  4«.  6d. ;  Marshall 
Thompson's,  28  Cavendish  Square;  Ford's,  14  Manchester  St.,  B.  from 
6s.,  well  spoken  of.  —  In  Bloomibury  and  Neighbour Jiood:  'HdTEL  Bussell, 
Bussell  Square,  B.  from  4s.  6d.,  D.  5«. ;  First  Avenue,  Inns  of  Court, 
two  large  hotels  in  High  Holborn ;  Bedford,  93  Southampton  Bow,  B.  from 
2s.  6(2. ;  Woburn  House,  12  Upper  Wobum  Place,  pens.  6<.-8s.  Qd. ;  Horse- 
SHOE,  Bedford  Head,  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  Nos.  264,  235,  both  com- 
mercial. —  In  the  City:  'De  Eeyser's  Boyal  Hotel,  Victoria  ^Doibankment, 
Blackfriars,  12«.  6(2.-l!^s.  per  day;  Metropolitan,  South  Place,  Moorgate 
St. ;  Exbim's,  Seyd's  ,  Nos.  88  and  39  Finsbury  Square,  both  well  spoken 
of;  Cocker's,  Allison^s,  Charterhouse  Square,  Nos.  18  and  13;  Akder- 
TON*s,  Peele's,  Nos.  162  and  177  Fleet  St. ;  Salisbury,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  St.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  Thames :  Bridge  House,  4  Borough  High  St., 
B.  from  4<.  6(2. ;  York,  comer  of  Waterloo  Boad  and  Tork  Boad;  Water- 
loo, 2-16  York  Koad.  —  Temperance  Hotels.  In  the  West  End:  'West 
Central,  75  Southampton  Bow.  B.  from  2s.  3(2. ;  Philp's  Cockburn  Hotel, 
9  Endsleigh  Gardens ;  Mank's,  48  Torrington  Square,  largely  patronized  by 
vegetarians;  Shirlby's,  37  Queen  Square;  Suttib's,  24  Bedford  Place ^ 
'Buckingham,  28  Buckingham  St.,  B.  from  4s.  6(2.;  'Eingsley,  Hart  St., 
Bloomsbury  Square;  'Thackebay,  Great  Bussell  St.,  B.  from  Ss.  In  the 
Citv :  Devonshire  House,  12  Bishopsgate  Without,  B.  from  3«.  6(2. ;  Wild's, 
3440  Ludgate  Hill ;  Temperance  Hotel,  42  Wood  St.,  Cheapside,  B.  from 
2«.  (for  gentlemen  only). 

Boarding  Houses  and  Private  Lodgings  are  generally  easily  obtain- 
able in  London,  through  application  to  a  respectable  house-agent  or  by  ad- 
vertisement. The  dearest  and  best  are  in  the  West  End :  e.g.  in  the  streets 
leading  out  of  Piccadilly  and  St.  James's  St.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  British 
Museum  is  a  convenient  quarter  for  boarding  and  lodging  houses  at  more 
moderate  prices  (B.  from  1&«.,  B.  with  board  from  w*.  a  week). 
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BMtAnxant*.  At  thb  Wast  Ehd.  Restaurants  of  the  *S6M  Cecil  and' 
*8avov  Hotel  (see  p.  2),  *PHncet'  Restaurant^  Piccadilly,  *  Carlton  Hotel  (p.  2), 
•Berkeley  Hotel  (p.  3),  *ClaHdge's  HoUl  (p.  2),  all  high-class  establishments 


229,  68  Regent  St. :  MaUon  Juletj  85  Jermyn  St.,  D.  6s.  6d.,  7«.  6(i.  $  *f  ilAn, 
21  Hanover  St. ;  *Frascaa,  26  Oxford  St.  (D.  6s.)  ^  Horseshoe,  264  Tottenham 
Gonrt  Road  (D.  2«.  Qd.)\  Holbomy  a  large  and  handsome  establishment; 
•Sknpson'Sf  Savoy  Buildings,  Strand;  Qaitety^  Aldwych;  Rom€mo''s^  GaltCs. 
IWoK,  Aielphi^  aU  in  the  Strand  (Nos.  399, 136,  66,  410);  "Kettner,  28  Church 
St.,  Soho;  PMMaUy  9Haymarket;  *JHeud<mni,  Ryder  St.,  St.  James's  (D. 
6-Ss.);  Victoria  Jianstons^  Victoria  St.,  Westminster;  *Pagani,  44  Great  Port- 
land St.    Among  cheaper  houses  may  be  mentioned:  H6tel  de  Protence, 

17  Leicester  Square  (D.  3s.);  Hdtel  d'ltalie,  62  Old  Compton  St.  (D.  2s.  6d.); 
•mtel  de  Florence^  67  Rupert  St.  (D.  8i.) ;  VUla  Villa,  37  Gerrard  St.  (D.  2<. 
6d.) ;  Roche,  16  Old  Compton  Street  (D.  is. 6d.) ;  Popular  Cafi.  201  Piccadilly. -^ 
In  thb  Citt.  The  Cock,  Rainbow,  Ko8.22  and  16  Fleet  St. ;  Old  Cheshire  Cheesej 
16  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  St. iStater^  72  Aldersgate  St.;  Palmerston,  34 
Old  Broad  St. ;  *  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  Lothbury ;  Read^s,  8u>eel- 
ing,  "Soa.  49  and  168  Cheapside ;  •Pimm's,  3  Poultry ;  Baker,  1  Change  Alley ; 
Ship  Jt  Turtle,  129  Leadenhall  St. ;  •London  Tavern,  63  Fenchurch  St. ;  •Crosby 
Hall,  32  Bishopsgate  Within;  The  George,  86  Fenchurch  St.;  i^fcw  Com  Ex- 
change, 58  Mark  Lane ;  Throgmorton,  Throgmorton  Avenue.  —  Otbtbbs  :  Seott, 

18  Coventry  St,  Haymarket;  Bhte  Posts,  14  Rupert  St.  (American  specia- 
lities); Sweeting,  168  Cheapside;  Pimm,  3  Poultry;  •Ughifooi,  22  Lime  St. 

Oafit.  Gatti,  Criterion,  JCHhn,  Verrey,  Ca/4  Royal,  Monieo,  FrascaU, 
Simpson,  see  above;  •Vienna  C<nfi.  corner  of  Oxford  St  and  Hart  St.,  near 
the  British  Museum;  Ptele,  177  Fleet  St. 

Underfronnd  Railways  (electric).  The  Metropolitan  and  Metr<^olitan  A 
District  Railways  form  a  complete  belt  round  the  inner  part  of  London, 
while  various  branch-lines  diverge  to  the  outlying  suburbs.  Many  of  the 
trains  are  still  ordinary  steam-trains.  —  The  Central  London  RaHwcm,  running 
from  Shepherd's  Bush  to  the  Bank  of  England,  is  known  as  the  ^Twopenny 
Tube'  from  its-  uniform  fare  of  2d.  —  The  City  and  South  London  Electric 
Bcrihsay  runs  from  Islington  (Angel  Station)  via  the  Bank  to  Glapham  Com- 
mon, passing  under  the  Thames  (fare  2d.).  —  The  Waterloo  and  City  Railway 
also  passes  under  the  Thames  (fare  2d.).  The  Great  Northern  and  City  RaU- 
way  runs  from  the  Bank  to  Finsbury  Park  (fare  2d.).  —  The  Baker  Street 
and  Waterloo  Railway  was  opened  in  March,  1906. 

Thames  Steamboats  ply  every  1/4  hr.  from  Westminster  to  Hammersmith, 
on  the  W.,  and  to  Greenwich  on  the  E.,  calling  at  numerous  intermediate 
piers,  chiefly  on  the  N.  bank  (fares  l-6d.). 

Gabs.  The  ^Four  Wheelers^  have  seats  for  four  persons  inside,  and  the 
Hansoms,  or  two-wheeled  cabs,  have  seats  for  two  persons,  though  often 
used  by  three.  The  latter  are  the  faster  and  more  comfortable.  The  fares 
are  reckoned  by  distance,  unless  the  cab  is  expressly  hired  by  time,  the 
rate  being  6(2.  per  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  Is. 
Sach  pers.  above  two,  Qd.  extra  for  the  whole  hiring.  Beyond  the  4-mile 
radius  from  Charing  Gross  the  fare  is  Is.  per  mile.  Per  hour  2s.  for  four- 
wheelers  and  2s.  6cf.  for  hansoms ;  each  audit  1/4  ^*  6d.  or  Sd.  For  each 
article  of  luggage  carried  outside  id.  A  rough-and-ready  means  of  calculat- 
ing fares  is  to  allow  Id.  per  minute  in  a  hansom  (less  for  four-wheelers). 

Omnibuses  (fares  ^/^.-Id.)^  many  of  them  motor-omnibuses,  traverse 
the  streets  in  aU  directions  from  about  8  a.m.  till  midnight.  *Buses  keep 
to  the  left  in  driving  along  the  street,  and  stop  when  hailed.  To  prevent 
mistakes,  the  passenger  should  mention  his  destination  to  the  conductor 
on   entering.  —  Tramways,  in  the  outlying  districts,  fares  y^rbd. 

Ooaehss.  During  summer  well-appointed  stage-coaches,  generally  start- 
ing from  Northumberland  Avenue,  ply  to  various  places  of  interest  round 
London;  e.g.  to  Virginia  Water  (29  M.;  return -fare  18s.  Qd.),  Box  Hill 
(27  M. ;  return-fare  I61.),  Brighton  (53  M. ;  fare  16«.),  St.  Albans  (25  H. ; 
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return-fare  15«.)i  DorJting  (26  K.:  10(.,  return  15f.)i  Hampton  Court  (16  M.; 
returu-fare  10<.  6J.)^  TTindior  (30  M. ;  12<.  6<i.),  Dorking  C^S  M.  ^  10<.),  and 
Guildford  (28  M. ;  10«.)*  Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  at 
Cook's  Office  in  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Nortbomberland  Ayenue. 

Theatres.  London  contains  about  30  west  end  theatres,  most  of  which 
are  in  or  near  the  Strand,  and  as  many  suburban  theatres.  Opera  is  per- 
formed at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  or  Covent  Qarden  Theatre.  The  largest 
theatre  is  Drurp  Lane  Theatre^  for  spectacular  plays,  pantomimes,  etc. 
Among  the  other  leading  theatres  are  Hi*  Majetty^i^  the  Haymarket^  St. 
James' »^  Savoy.,  Wyndham'a  Theatre^  Apollo^  Adelphi,  Qaiety ^  Vaudeville^ 
Royal  Courts  Criterion^  Oarriek^  Shafteebwryy  Lyric,  Daly'^s,  Terry"**,  Wcddor/j 
Aidwyeh,  Seaktj  Or  eat  Queen  Street  ^  Comedy  y  Avenue^  JDuke  of  York,  New  TJieatre, 
Prince  of  Wales.,  Princesses,  Inyperiali  and  New  Royalty. 

Music  Halls.  Alhambra,  Empire,  Leicester  Square  (with  elaborate 
ballets);  Pal<Me,  Cambridge  Circus;  Lyceum,  Strand;  Coliseum,  St  Martin's 
Lane;  London  Pavilion,  Piccadilly  Circus ;  Tivoli ,  Strand ;  Hippodrome,  Cran- 
bourn  St.;  Oxford,  14  Oxford  St.,  and  many  others.  —  Concerts  of  high- 
class  music  are  given  at  Q,ueen''s  Hall;  the  Royal  Albert  Hall;  BecTistein  Hall, 
Wigmore  St. ;  ufloUan  Hall,  135  Bond  St. ;  Steinway  Hall,  15  Lower  Seymour 
St.;  the  Crystal  Palace,  etc. 

Places  of  Entertainment.    St.  George's  Hall,  (Maskelyne  and  Cooke), 

Langham  Place;  Royai  Italian  Circus,  Argyle  St.,  Oxford  Circus;  Olympia, 

near  the  Addison  Road  Station,  Kensington ;  EarVs  Court  Exhibition  Grounds; 

Agricultural  HaU,  Islington;  iims.  Tussaud^s  Waxworks,  Marylebone  Road; 

(kytai  Palace,  Sydenham. 

Exhibitions  of  Pictures.  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly  (exhibition  of  works  of  modern  British  artists  in  summer; 
adm.  is.);  New  Gallery,  121  Regent  St.  (1«.);  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours,  6a  Pall  Mall  East  (1«.);  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  191  Piccadilly  (1«.);  Society  of  British  ArtisU,  6V2  Suffolk  St.,  Pall 
Mall;  Dor4  Gallery,  35  Kew  Bond  St.  (1«.);  and  numerous  smaller  galleries 
in  Bond  St.  and  Haymarket. 

American  Minister,  Hon.  WMtOaw  Reid,  123  Victoria  St.,  S.W.  (11-3); 
Gonsul-Oeneral,  Robert  J.  Wynne,  12  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate,  E.  C. 

American  Express  Company,  84  Queen  St.,  B.C.  —  The  International 
Society  of  Lady  Couriers^  4  Charing  Cross  (Office  of  District  Messengers), 
provides  lady-guides  and  gives  information  of  all  kinds  to  travellers. 


London^  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  largest 
city  in  the  world,  lies  in  the  S.E.  of  England,  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  Thames^  and  embraces  parts  of  the  four  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  ag- 
gregate population  of  the  metropolitan  parliamentary  boroughs  (con- 
terminous with  the  County  of  the  City  of  London)  was  4,536,063. 
The  city  has  doubled  in  size  within  the  last  half-century,  being  now 
about  14  M.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  8  M.  wide  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
covering  122  sq.  M.  of  ground.  The  area  included  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District,  extending  for  a  radius  of  12-15  M.  from 
Charing  Cross,  amounts  to  690  sq.  M.  and  contains  6,580,616  inhab. 
(including  the  ^City'  proper). 

The  principal  and  larger  part  of  London  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  includes  the  City,  or  commercial  and  money-making 
quarter  on  the  E.,  and  the  fashionable  West  End,  with  the  palaces 
of  the  King  and  the  nobility  and  most  of  the  sights  frequented  by 
visitors.     The  manufacturing  quarters  on   the  right  bank  of  the 
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Tktmm^  and  also  Ae  ootlying  distrietE  to  the  N.  and  £.  axe  eom- 
parsdTelf  nnintoresting  to  strangen. 

Ckaximg  Cn§»,  whiek  ia  the  oflcial  centre  of  London,  from 
which  the  cah-radina,  etc^  are  meaamed,  and  also  piactically  the 
centre  of  the  London  of  the  sight-seer,  is  the  open  space  to 
the  8.  of  Trafalgar  Sqnare,  between  the  Strand  and  Whitohall. 
^TrafSalger  Sqojure,  one  of  the  finest  open  spaces  in  London,  con- 
tains Ae  Nelson  Column  and  statues  of  Sir  Henry  Havtloek^  Sir 
Cha$.  Napier,  Oeorgt  7F.,  and  Oen.  Oordon.  To  the  N.E.  is  the 
chnrch  of  8t.  MarUn's  in  the  Fields,  hy  Gibbs. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Trafalgar  Sqnmre  stands  the  *^etional  ML- 
Inj,  erected  in  1832-38  and  enlarged  in  1860,  1876,  and  1887 
(adm,,  see  p.  4 ;  catalogues  is,  and  6d.).  From  the  large  numbei 
of  artists  represented,  the  collections  it  contains  are  of  the  highest 
▼alue  to  the  student  of  art,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  masterpieces  of 
the  first  rank*  The  Italian  and  Netherlandish  Schools  are  admirably 
represented,  the  French  and  Spanish  less  fully.  The  Older  Britiih 
Masters  are  well  illustrated,  and  the  large  collection  of  Tumor's 
landscapes  is  unriyalled,  but  the  English  wator-colourists  are  al- 
most unrepresentod.  About  1100  pictures  in  all  are  exhibited. 

Among  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Gallery  are  BaphMC*  ^Madonna  degli 
Ansidei'  (Ko.  1171,  B.  VI ;  boaght  in  1884  for  70,000/.),  'Garvagh  Hadonna 
(744,  VI),  Vision  of  a  Knight  (213,  VI),  and  St.  Catharine  (168,  VI); 
TiUanU  Bacehus  and  Ariadne  (35,  VII),  Holy  Family  (4.  VII),  'Noli  me 
tangere'  (270,  VII),  and  Portrait  of  Ariosto  (1944,  VH):  Veronese's  Family  of 
Dflrius  (294,  VII) «,  portraits  by  Moroni  (697,  1316,  1022,  VII)  and  Mcreito 
(299,  VII) ',  good  specimens  of  Oiov.  BeUini  (2S0,  189,  1440,  738,  VII)-,  the 
Raising  of  Lasanis,  hj  Sebastian  del  Pionibo  (1,  VII);  Madonna  and  Child, 
ascribed  to  Leon,  da  Vinci  (1098,  X);  a  portrait  by  Andrea  del  Barto  (090, 1); 
Fra  Angelico^s  Christ  with  the  banner  of  the  Resurrection  (668,  II);  Boiii- 
cellVs  Kativity  (1034.  I);  a  Madonna  by  Pemgine  (288,  VI);  works  by  Cor- 
reggio  (23,  15,.  10,  IX) ;  portraits  and  other  works  by  Rembrandt  (775,  672, 
248,  767, 46,  X)  •,  Charles  ly  by  Van  Dyck  (1172,  X ;  bonght  for  17,5001.)*,  the 
Idle  Servant,  by  Maas  (207,  X);  Triumph  of  Jnlias  Csesar  and  the  ^Chapean 
de  Pallle',  by  Rubens  (278,  X,  and  852,  XII);  Peace  of  Miinster.  by  Terburg 
(896,  X)i  three  beautiful  little  works  by  Jan  van  Eyck  (222,  186,  290,  IV)  5 
The  Ambassadors,  by  Holbein  (1314,  XV);  good  specimens  of  De  Hooghe 
(834,  836,  XII),  Ouvp^  ffobbema,  Hals,  Van  der  HeUt^  I.  van  Ostade^  etc; 
landscapes  by  Claude  Lorrain  (R.  XVI);  characteristic  examples  of  Vektsques 
and  Murillo  (R.  XIV);  numetonB  yrot\B  ot  Hogarth,  Reynolds^  OainsboroMffh 
(XVIII),  <hnstable  (XXI),  and  Turner  (XXII). 

In  the  basement  are  a  collection  of  water-colours  by  Turner  (right), 
water-colour  copies  of  early  Italian  painters,  and  copies  of  Velasquez  and 
ReTnbrandt  (left). 

The  **Kational  Portrait  Oallery,  adjoining  the  National  Gal- 
lery on  the  N.E.,  contains  a  collection  of  over  1200  portraits  of  men 
and  women  eminent  in  British  history,  literature,  science,  and  art. 
In  the  earlier  room,  are  specimens  of  Van  Dyck,  Zucchero,  More, 
Mierevelt,  Reynolds,  Kneller,  Oainsborough,  Romney,  Dobson,  and 
others ;  in  the  modern  rooms  is  a  fine  series  of  portraits  by  G,  F,  WatU. 

From  Trafalgar  Square  Pall  Mall,  with  the  principal  Clubs, 
Marlborough  House,  and  St  James's  Palace,  leads  to  the  S.W. 
towards  the    Oreen  Park.    A  little  to  the  S.   of  Pall  MaU  lies 
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SL  James's  Park,  at  tlie  W.  end  of  vhlch  Is  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  official  London  residence  of  the  sovereign,  containing  a  fine 
picture  gallery  (access  difficult  of  attainment). 

WhttbhaIiL,  leading  to  the  S.  from  Trafalgar  Square,  passes 
the  Admiralty,  the  Horse  Guards  (headquarters  of  the  military 
authorities),  and  various  Oovemmenl  Offices  (all  to  the  right).  On 
the  other  side  are  the  new  War  Office  and  the  palace  of  *Whiteh,all, 
the  only  relic  of  which  is  the  fine  Palladian  Banqueting  Hall,  which 
now  contains  the  United  Service  Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  4).  White- 
hall is  continued  by  Parliament  Street,  leading  to  Parliament 
SauABE,  which  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Peel,  Palmerston, 
Derby,  Beaconsfield,  and  Canning,  To  the  left  rise  the  ^Homies  of 
Parliament y  a  huge  building  in  the  richest  late-Gothic  (Tudor) 
style,  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  innumer- 
able statues,  and  the  incerior  is  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  splen- 
dour (adm.,  see  p.  4;  adm.  to  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
House  of  Commons  through  a  member;  the  former  open  to  the 
public  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal).  The  Victoria  Tower, 
the  largest  of  the  three  which  adorn  the  building,  is  340  ft.  high. 
—  ^WestminBter  Hall,  adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
W.  and  forming  a  kind  of  public  entrance-hall,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  Westminster  and  dates  mainly  ttom  the  14th  century. 
The  fine  oaken  ceiling  is  a  masterpiece  of  timber  architecture.  To 
the  W.  of  Westminster  Hall  is  a  Statue  of  Oliver  CromweU, 

To  the  S.  of  Parliament  Square,  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, stands  ^^Westminster  Abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  7th  cent.,  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor  (1049-65),  and  dat- 
ing in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  cent, 
with  numerous  important  additions  and  alterations.  The  chapel  of 
Henry  YII.  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  the 
towers  from  1722-40.  With  its  royal  burial-vaults  and  long  series 
of  monuments  to  celebrated  men,  Westminster  Abbey  may  claim 

to  be  the  British  Walhalla  or  Temple  of  Fame.  Admission,  see  p.  4. 
The  *Iiit«xior  prodaces  a  very  fine  and  imposine  effect,  though  this  is 
somewhat  marred  by  the  egregionsly  bad  taste  of  many  of  the  monu- 
ments  with  which  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  filled.  The  most  inter- 
esting monuments  are,  perhaps,  those  in  the  Poets''  Comer  (8.  transept). 
Of  the  chapels  at  the  B.  end  of  the  church  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  the  most  note- 
worthy are  those  oiEdteard  the  Confeesor  and  the  beautiful  Perp.  **  Chapel 
of  Henry  VII, ;  but  all  contain  interesting  tombs.  The  Cloisters  and 
Chapter  House  should  be  visited  also. 

To  the  N,  of  the  abbey  stands  St.  Margaret's  Churchy  with  some 
interesting  monuments  and  stained-glass  windows.  On  the  S.  it  is 
adjoined  by  Westminster  School,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant schools  in  the  country.  The  Westminster  Column,  to  the 
W.  of  the  Abbey,  commemorates  former  pupils  killed  in  war. 

From  Westminsier  Bridge  ^  which  crosses  the  Thames  here,  the  *yio- 
TomiA  ExBANKicBNT  ruus  to  the  K.,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to 
Blackfriars,  wbile  the  Albbrt  Embankment  extends  to  the  S.,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  to  Yauxhall  Bridge.  The  former  is  embellished  with  Cleopatra's 
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Needle  (an  obelisk  brought  from  Egypt),  several  Statues^  and  pleasantly 
laid-out  gardens.  Among  the  chief  bnildings  adjoining  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment are  New  Scotland  Yard  (headquarters  of  the  police),  Montague 
House  (Doke  of  Buccleuch),  the  National  Liherai  Clvby  the  Cecil  Hotel  (p.  2), 
the  BavoyHotel  (p.  2),  the  Medical  Examination  Hall,  JSomereet  Howe  (p.  12), 
the  London  Education  Committee  Office,^  the  Temple  (p.  11),  Bion  College,  the 
Citif  of  London  School^  and  the  Royal  Hotel  (p.  2). 

Near  the  N.  end  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  (see  p.  7),  is  the  large  *Oallery 
of  British  Art,  nsually  known  as  the  Tate  G-aUery  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  from 
'S^  Henry  Tate  who  presented  it  to  the  nation  in  1897.  Its  contents  afford 
a  fairly  adequate  survey  of  modem  British  art  (^Tate  Collection;  Chantry  Be- 
quest;  Vernon  Collection;  Watte  Collection^  etc.). 

Vauxhall  Bridge  Eoad  leads  to  the  N.W.  from  the  bridge  to  Victoria 
Station^  a  few  min.  to  the  E.  of  which  rises  the  lofty  campanile  of  the 
B.oman  Catholic  'Westminster  Oathedral  (1^5-1903).  The  fine  proportions 
and  elaborate  internal  decoration  of  this  Byzantine  pile  amply  repay  a  visit. 

We  may  now  return  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  proceed  to  the 
N.W.  to  Piccadilly,  a  handsome  stxeet  extending  to  the  W.  f^om 
the  Haymarket.  To  the  right  is  Burlington  House,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Royal  Academy^  Royal  Society ^  and  seveial  other  learned 
bodies.  To  the  left  is  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  (adm.,  see 
p.  4;  entr.  from  Jermyn  St.).  The  W.  half  of  Piccadilly,  skirting 
the  Oreen  Park,  contains  many  aristocratic  residences  and  clubs. 

Piccadilly  ends  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  S.E.  entrance  of  *H7de 
Park,  the  most  fashionable  of  the  London  parks,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  400  acres.  The  favourite  drive  extends  along  its  S.  side 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Kensington  Gate  and  is  thronged  with 
carriages  from  6  to  7  p.m.  in  the  season.  Parallel  to  the  drive  is 
Rotters  RoWf  the  chief  resort  of  equestrians.  The  large  piece  of 
artificial  water  is  named  the  Serpentine.  To  the  W.  Hyde  Park  is 
adjoined  by  Kensington  Gardens ,  containing  KenBington  Palace 
(adm.,  see  p.  4),  the  State  Rooms  of  which  contain  interesting 
paintings,  furniture,  panelling,  cornices,  and  reminiscences  of 
Queen  Victoria  (d.  1901). 

The  line  of  Piccadilly  is  prolonged  towards  the  W.  by  Knights- 
bridge  (with  large  cavalry  barracks)  and  Kensington  Oore,  skirting 
the  S.  side  of  Hyde  Park.  To  the  right,  within  the  park,  rises  the 
Albert  Memorial,  a  magnificent  Gothic  monument  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  Opposite  is  the  Albert  Hall,  a  huge  circular 
structure  in  brick  and  terracotta,  used  for  concerts  and  oratorios 
and  accommodating  about  10,000  people.  Behind  the  Albert  Hall  is 
the  Imperial  Institute,  with  collections  illustrating  the  natural  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  British  Empire  (adm.,  see  p.  4).  A  large  ^ 
part  of  the  building  is  now  occupied  by  London  University.  The 
Exhibition  Oalleries  adjoining  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
contain  the  *India  Museum  (E.  gallery),  and  the  Science  Collections 
connected  with  South  Kensington  Museum  (see  below).  Facing  the 
Institute  is  the  new  Royal  College  of  Science, 

**South  Kensington  Museum,  now  officially  styled  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (adm.  see  p.  4),  situated  at  the  corner  of  Ex- 
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hibitloii  Road  (leading  S.  from  Kensington  Gore)  and  Cromwell 

Road,  includes  a  museum  of  ornamental  or  applied  art,  a  national 

gallery  of  British  art,  an  art-library,  and  a  royal  college  of  art. 

Extensive  additions  were  begun  in  1899. 

The  **Art  Collection,  one  ot  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  is 
exhibited  in  four  large  glass-roofed  courts  and  in  the  galleries  adjoining 
them.  The  Aschitectural  Court  chiefly  contains  casts,  but  also  a  few 
fine  original  works.  The  South  Court  contains  small  works  of  art  in 
metal,  ivory,  amher,  porcelain,  etc.  The  North  Court  is  devoted  to 
Italian  art,  oomprising  numerous  original  sculptures  of  the  Renaissance. 
—  The  PiCTURB  Qallbrt  on  the  upper  floor,  contains  an  extensive  and 
representative  *  Collection  of  British  Water  Colourt^  the  Sheepshanks  Collec 
tion  of  modern  British  paintings,  the  Jonides  Collection  of  French,  Italian, 
and  British  paintings,  the  famous  **C7ar<oofM  of  Raphael^  etc.  On  the  same 
floor  are  the  *Cwamic  Oallery^  the  *  Jones  Collection  of  French  Furniture,  a 
*Coll€etion  of  Xneanels  (Prince  Consort  Gallery),  and  other  valuable  works 
of  art. 

To  the  W.  of  this  museum  is  the  *Natnral  History  XuBeumy  a 
handsome  and  most  couYenient  structure,  containing  the  extensiye 
natural  history  collections  of  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  N.  Hyde  Park  is  bounded  by  the  Uxbridge  Roadf  the 
prolongation  of  which  to  the  E.  forms  perhaps  the  most  important 
line  of  thoroughfare  in  London.  Ozfosd  Stbbet,  the  first  of  this 
magnificent  series  of  streets,  begins  at  the  Marble  Arch^  or  N.E. 
entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  and  is  about  1 V2  M.  in  length.  The  squares 
near  its  W.  half  contain  many  of  the  most  aristocratic  houses  in 
London,  while  its  E.  half  is  an  unbroken  series  of  attractive  shops. 
Among  the  chief  streets  diverging  from  it  are  Edgware  Boad^  Bond 
Street  (with  fashionable  shops  and  picture-galleries),  Regent  Street 
(see  below),  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  Charing  Cross  Road  (lead- 
ing to  Oharing  Gross).  In  Manchester  Square,  to  the  N.  of  Oxford 
St.,  is  Hertford  House,  containing  the  **Wallace  Collection,  a 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings ,  armour,  furniture,  porcelain, 
and  other  art-treasures,  valued  at  over  4,000,0002.  Perhaps  its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  French  paintings  of  the  18-1 9th  cent., 
but  the  French  furniture,  the  *Armour,  and  the  pictures  of  other 
schools  are  also  important.  Oxford  Circus,  where  Oxford  St.  inter- 
sects Regent  St,  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  omnibus  traffic. 

Bagent  Street,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  London,  containing  many 
of  the  best  shops,  extends  from  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  to  Portland 
Place,  which  ends  at  the  Regent's  Park.  'Regent's  Park,  470  acres  in 
extent,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  and  contidns  the  gardens  of  the 
^Zoological  Society  (adm.,  see  p.  4)  and  the  Botanical  SoHety  (adm.  Mon« 
U  Sat.  Is.  \  foreigners  also  on  application).  Both  park  and  street  take  their 
name  from  the  Prince  Hegent,  afterwards  George  IV.  On  the  S.  the  park 
is  bounded  by  Martlbbonk  Road  ,  with  Tussaud*$  Weunoorks  (adm.  Is. ; 
^Chamber  of  Horrors'  6(1.  extra  (  close  to  Baker  St.  station,  p.  i).  To  the 
N.  of  Regent's  Park  rises  Primrose  Bill,  beyond  which  lies  Eampstead. 

From  New  Oxford  St,  beyond  Tottenham  Court  Road  (see 
above),  two  short  streets  lead  to  the  left  (N.)  to  the  **^rltiBh  Xn- 
senm  (adm.,  see  p.  4),  a  huge  building  with  an  Ionic  portico, 
eontaining  a  series  of  extensive  and  highly  valuable  collections. 
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Qmovtm  Floob.  To  the  right  of  tbe  entTanee  ii  the  ae^tioii  for  Print* 
ed  Books  and  Xaanseripts,  containing  nnmeroo*  incnnabola,  autographa, 
and  other  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  —  The  galleries  to 
the  left  contain  the  Greek  and  Soman  Seulptnres,  induding  the  famous 
**Blgin  Mcarii€$,  —  Other  galleries  on  this  side  (W.)  contain  the  almost 
equiJly  important  Egjrptian  and  Assyrian  Collections.  —  The  door  imme- 
diately opposite  the  main  entrance  leads  to  the  huge  circular  *Beading 
Boom,  which  is  shown  to  visitors,  on  application  to  the  official  at  the 
entrance.  The  famous  British  Museum  Library^  of  which  this  forms  a  part, 
contains  about  1,900,000  volumes. 

TJppKB  Floob.  The  W.  wing  contains  the  Ethnological  Department, 
the  Prehistoric  and  MedisBvtd  Antiquities,  the  Ceramic  Gallery,  and  the 
Collection  of  Prints.  —  In  the  E.  wing  are  the  Vases.  Bronzes,  Terracotta 
Works,  and  Gold  Ornaments.  —  The  K.  galleries  are  devoted  to  the  smaller 
Etruscan,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Phoenician  Antiquities,  including  ■  an 
extensive  collection  of  mummies ;  and  to  the  Beligious  Collections. 

Oxford  Street  is  continued  by  Holbom,  *Holbom  Viaduct  (a 
clever  piece  of  engineering),  Newgate  8t.j  and  Cheapside,  To  the 
right  diverges  the  Kingsway^  abroad  new  thoroughfare  (1905)  leading 
to  the  Strand.  Farther  on  Charterhouse  Street  leads  to  the  left  to 
the  Smithfleld  Karkets  and  to  the  ^Cliarterlionse,  an  interesting 
old  bnilding  used  as  an  asylum  for  old  men  (adm.,  see  p.  4).  Ad- 
joining Smithfleld  are  8t.  Bartholomew' $  Hospital  and  the  ^'Chureh 
of  8t.  Bartholomew,  with  a  fine  Norman  Interior,  recently  restored. 

In  Newgate  Street,  to  the  right,  a  new  building  for  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  old  Newgate 
Prison.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  large  buildings  of  the  Ctoneral 
Post  Offloe,  the  W.  section  containing  the  telegraph-department. 

A  few  yards  to  the  S.  of  Newgate  Street  rises  *St.  Panics  Cathedral 

(adm.,  see  p.  4),  an  imposing  classical  building  with  a  beautifully 

proportioned  dome,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1675-1710 

on  the  site  of  the  older  building  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  (1666). 
The  Interior,  though  somewhat  bare  and  dark,  is  imposing  from  the 
beauty  and  vastness  of  its  proportions.  It  is  second  to  Westminster  Abbey 
alone  as  the  burial-place  of  eminent  men,  particularly  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  and  artists.  The  monuments  are  seldom  of  artistic  value,  but 
a  prominent  exception  is  the  monument  of  the  *Duke  of  WeUinffton,  by 
Stevens.  The  Duke  and  Lord  Nelson  are  buried  in  the  Orypt  (6d.).  The 
visitor  may  ascend  to  the  Whispering  Octllerp,  with  its  curious  acoustic 
properties,  and  to  the  Stone  Oallery  (6d.),  which  affords  an  excellent  view 
of  the  city;  and  thence  to  the  Oolden  Qallery  {is.)  and  the  Ball  (Is.). 

Gheapside,  with  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  ('Bow  Bells'),  is 
prolonged  by  the  Poultry^  leading  to  the  Bank,  the  space  in  front  of 
wMch  is  in  business-hours  the  scene  ofa  traffic  probably  unrivalled 
elsewhere.  (The  subways,  however,  make  it  easy  for  foot-passengers 
to  cross  the  street.)  The  Bank  of  England,  an  irregular  and  low 
edifice  by  Sir  John  Soane,  is  open  daily,  as  far  as  its  business- 
offices  are  concerned,  from  9  to  4.  —  The  Soyal  Exchange,  to  the  S. 
of  the  Bank,  dating  from  1842-44  (chief  business-hour  3.30^.30  p.m. 
on  Tues.  &  Frid.),  is  embellished  within  with  modern  historical 
paintings.  —  Opposite  the  Bank,  at  the  end  of  the  Poultry,  rises 
the  Xansion  Eonse,  or  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  erected 
in  1739-52  (shown  only  by  special  permission).  —  In  Walbrook, 
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beliind  the  Mansion  House,  is  the  church  of  8t,  Stephen's,  with  one 
of  Wren's  best  interiors.  —  The  Ouildhall,  or  council-hall  of  the 
City,  to  the  N.  of  Gheapside,  was  originally  huilt  in  the  16th  cent., 
but  was  restored  after  the  Great  Fire  and  provided  with  a  new  facade 
in  1789.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Great  Hall,  with  its  fine  timber 
roof,  and  the  Museum  and  Art  Oallery  also  deserve  a  visit.  The 
Free  Library  is  open  to  all. 

Bethnal  Green  Mnseum  (adm.,  tee  p.  4),  aboat  l'/2  H.  to  the  N.E.  of 
the  Bank,  inay  be  reached  by  an  Old  Ferd  omnibua  from  the  Bank,  by  a 
tramway-car  from  the  Aldgate  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Bailway,  or  by 
train  from  Liverpool  St.  Station  to  CanAridgt  Heath. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  S.,  through  King  William  Street, 
to  London  Bridge,  passing  the  Monument,  a  lofty  column  (202  ft.) 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Fire  (1666;  adm.  3d.). 
London  Bridge,  erected  in  1825-31,  is  the  most  important  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Thames  and  is  the  scene  of  an  Immense  traffic.  At 
its  S.  end  rises  *St.  Saviour's  Church  (13-16th  cent.),  now  the 
cathedral  of  the  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

From  the  N.  end  of  London  Bridge  Lower  Thames  Stbebt  runs 
along  the  l^ti  bank  of  the  Thames,  passing  the  Coal  Exchange, 
Billingsgate  Fish  Market,  and  the  Custom  House,  The  street  ends 
at  Great  Tower  Hill,  opposite  the  ♦Tower,  the  ancient  fortress  and 
state-prison  of  London  (adm.,  see  p.  4). 

It  is  possible  that  a  Roman  fort  stood  here,  but  the  Tower  of  London 
properly  originated  with  William  the  Conqueror,  who  in  1078  erected  the 
*Whits  Tower,  forming  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  buildings.  It  contains 
a  Korman  *  Chapel^  extensive  collections  of  arms  and  armour,  etc.,  and, 
like  ^any  of  the  other  small  towers,  is  full  of  historical  interest.  The 
Croutn  Jewels  are  kept  in  the  Record  or  Wak^eld  Tower. 

On  the  £.  side  of  Tower  Hill  stands  the  Royal  Mint  (adm.  by 
order  procured  by  previous  written  application  to  the  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Mint),  and  on  the  N.  Is  Trinity  House,  concerned 
with  the  regulation  of  lighthouses  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
navigation.  —  Just  below  the  Tower  is  the  huge  Tower  Bridge, 
opened  in  1894.  The  Thames  Tunnd,  about  1  M.  farther  down,  is 
now  used  for  railway  traffic  only.  The  Blackwall  Turmel  (opened 
in  1897)  is  6  M.  below  London  Bridge.  The  Docks ,  which  extend 
for  several  miles  down  the  river  from  the  Tower ,  are  described  in 
the  Handbook  for  London, 

From  St.  Paul's  we  may  return  to  Charing  Gross  by  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand.  Fleet  Stbeet,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
old  Fleet  Brook,  is  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  London  and 
contains  many  newspaper  and  printing  offices.  To  the  S.  of  it  lies 
the  Templet  originally  a  lodge  of  the  Knights  Templar,  but  now 
belonging  to  the  legal  corporations  (barristers)  of  the  Inner  and  the 
Middle  Temple.   The  Temple  Gardens  are  frequently  open. 

The  *Temple  Ohnroh ,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  consists  of  a  Round 
(^wreh  in  the  Norman  style,  completed  in  1185,  and  an  E.E.  choir  (1240). 
—  The  fine  Gothic  *SaH  of  the  Middle  Temple  should  also  be  visited. 

The  Stband,  which  begins  here,  was  formerly  entered  from 
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FUet  St  by  Temple  Bar,  lemoyed  in  1878.   It  contains  numerous 

theatres  and  newspaper-offices.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Strand,  at  the 

comer  of  Chancery  Lane,  are  the  Boyal  Courts  of  Justice,  a  huge 

Gothic  pile  by  Street.  At  the  back  of  the  Law  Courts  lies  Lincoln's 

Inn,  a  corporation  similar  to  the  Temple,  with  a  valuable  old  library. 

[Oray'a  Inn,  another  Inn  of  Court,  lies  to  the  N.  of  Holbom,  p.  10.] 

Adjoining  the  Law  Courts  is  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danet,  in 

front  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  Gladstone,  and  a  little  farther  on  is 

St.  ^ary-le-Strand,  Somerset  House,  to  the  left,  a  large  quadrangular 

building  on  the  site  of  an  old  palace  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  is 

devoted  to  various  public  offices.     The  E.  wirg  is  occupied  by 

King's  College.  Savoy  Street,  a  little  farther  on,  leads  to  the  left  to 

the  Savoy  Chapel,  a  Perp.  building  of  1505-11,  on  the  site  of  the 

ancient  Savoy  Palace.  —  Covbnt  Garden  Mabket  lies  to  the  N. 

Among  the  chief  points  of  interest  on  the  S.  or  Surrey  side  of 

the  Thames  are  *Lambetli  Palace,  for  600  years  the  residence  of 

the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (the  chapel  dating  from  1245,  the 

'Lollard's  Tower'  from  1434,  etc.),  with  a  fine  library  (adm.  by  special 

permission);  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  South  London  Fine  Art  QaUery; 

Bethlehem.  Hospital,  a  large  lunatic  asylum  ('Bedlam');  St.  George's 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral;  Batter  sea  Park;  Barclay  and  Perkins' 

Brewery;  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle;  and  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  nnmerous  otiier  places  of  interest  in  and  near  London,  sach  as 
Chehea  Hospital^  Oreenwich  Hospital^  the  Crystal  PoIckb^  Hampton  Cottvt^ 
Dviwich^  Woolwich,  Richmond,  Keu>^  and  Epping  Forest,  are  described  in 
Baedeker^ s  Handbook  for  London. 


2.  From  London  to  Dover. 

a.  Yiit  Tonbridge  and  Folkestone. 

76  M.  Railway  in  I'/i-S^A  hrs.  from  Charing  Cross,  Cannon  Street,  and 
London  Bridge  (fares  iSs.y  Ss.  2d.,  6«.  by  2d.,  return  22«.  9d.,  IQs.  id.,  i2s. 
iid.-^  mail  train  i9<.,  12s.  Sd.;  return  37«.  dd.,  25«.  \d.).  Cheap  return- 
tickets,  available  from  Frid.  till  Tues.,  are  issued  for  certain  trains  at 
17<.  6d.,  i2s.  6(i.,  and9<.  —  Passengers  starting  from  Charing  Gross  should 
remember  in  choosing  their  seats,  that  after  backing  into  Cannon  Street 
the  locomotive  will  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  train. 

Grossing  the  Thames  and  leaving  London  Bridge  Station,  the 
train  traverses  the  busy  manufacturing  districts  of  Bermondsey  and 
Botherhithe,  and  passes  (^/4M.)  Spa  Road,  (5  M.)  New  Cross,  (5^2  ^0 
St.  John's,  and  (88/4  M.)  Grove  Park.  Tunnel  more  than  Vj  M.  long. 

11 M.  ChlBlehont  (£uZ^'«  Head,  R.  orD.  3«.),  beautifully  situated 
on  a  height  in  a  well- wooded  district.  Not  far  from  the  station  (turn 
to  the  right  and  then  ascend  the  hill  to  the  left)  is  Camden  Place  (now 
a  golf-club-house),  formerly  the  residence  of  Camden  the  antiquary 
(d.  1623),  and  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  III.  (who  died  herein  1873) 
and  the  Empress  Eugenie  after  the  Franco-German  War.  —  14  M. 
Orpington  (White  Hart,  R.  2*.,  D.  3«.).  —  Downe,  3  M.  to  the  S.  W. 
of  (I672  M.)  Chelsfield,  was  for  40  years  the  home  of  Charles  Darwin 
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(d.  1882).    Tunnel.  —  Beyond  (I6V2  M.)  Knoekholt,  2V8  M.  to  tlie 

S.W.  of  which  are  the  Knockholt  Beeches  (see  below),  we  traverse 

another  tunnel ,  1^/4  M.  long ,  and ,  passing  through  rich  park-like 

scenery,  reach  (20  M.)  Dunton  Greeny  the  junction  of  a  short  branch 

to  Westerham  (King's  Arms ;  Crown) ,  ascending  the  valley  of  the 

DarenU  Westerham  was  the  birthplace  of  General  Wolfe  (1727-59), 

to  whom  a  memorial  has  been  erected  in  the  church. 

21  M.  BeYenoB,la\Royal  Crown,  with  garden,  R.  from  48.,  D.  S*.; 

Royal  OaJSc,  R.  3«4^c{.,  D.  4$.  6d.),  with  8103  inhab.,  may  also  be 

reached  from  ^London  viH  Swanley  (comp.  p.  19).   The  station  on 

this  line  is  known  as  Tubs  HiU,  that  of  the  other  as  the  Bat  ^  Ball. 

The  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  erected  as  a  memorial 

of  Cardinal  Manning. 

About  li/sM.  to  the  S.E.lies  *Knole,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sackyille  (minister 
at  Washington,  1881-88),  one  of  the  noblest  baronial  mansions  in  England, 
almost  onehanged  both  inside  and  outside  since  the  times  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Frid.,  10-5,  and  on  Thurs.  A  Sat., 
%b,  by  tickets  obtained  at  the  porter^s  lodge  (Ipers.  2«.,  4  pers.  6«.,  7  pers. 
lOf .).  We  follow  the  road  diverging  opposite  the  church  and  soon  reach  the 
park-gate.  The  rooms  shown  to  visitors  include  the  Oreat  Hall,  the  Broum 
Oalltrp  (with  portraits  ascribed  to  Holbein  and  others),  the  Spangled  Bed- 
room d:  Dressing  Room  (portraits  by  Lely),  the  Leicester  OalUty  (portraits 
by  Van  Dyck,  Mytens,  ete.),  the  Ball  Room,  the  Crimson  Drawing  Room 
(portraits  by  Reynolds),  the  Cartoon  Gallery  (with  copies,  by  Mytens,  of 
six  of  Baphaers  cartoons),  Ladp  Betty  Oermaine's  Bedroom,  the  Venetian 
Anibass€uior*s  Bedroom,  and  the  King*s  Bedroom.  The  magnificent  park^ 
with  fine  beeches,  is  open  to  visitors.  —  Sevenoaks  is  also  a  good  centre 
for  many  other  pleasant  walks,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  that  to 
the  N.W.  to  OVs  M.)  Ohevening,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Earl  Stanhope,  with 
a  fine  park  open  to  the  public,  and  on  to  (V-Jt  M .)  the  famous  KnoeJtholt 
Beeches  (790  ft.;  *View).  —  About  3V2M.  to  tte  E.  is  *Ightham  Mote  (open 
on  Frid. ;  adm.  2«.),  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  moated  manor-house 
in  England,  with  a  fine  domestic  chapel  of  the  time  of  Henry  Vni. 

Beyond  Sevenoaks  the  train  penetrates  a  range  of  low  hills  by  a 
tunnel,  272  M.  long.  —  27  M.  Hildenhorough. 

2972  M.  Tonbridge  or  Tunbridge  (Rose  ^  Crown;  Rail,  Rfmt 

Rooms),  a  market-town  with  12,736  inhab.,  and  a  grammar-school 

dating  from  1553,  now  in  a  large  modern  building,  is  the  Junction 

of  the  S.E.  line  from  London  visl  Redhill  and  of  the  main  line  to 

Tunbridge  Wells  and  HeLstings  (B.  4).     The  scanty  remains  of  the 

old  Castle,  originally  erected  by  Richard  de  Tonebridge,  uncle  of 

William  the  Conqueror,  are  open  daily  (adm.  3c{.). 

Fbom  Tditbbidgk  to  Rbdhill  Junction,  21  M.,  railway  in  40  min.  (fares 
3m,  id.,  2s.  id.,  is.  V'jqd.),  —  6  M.  Penshurst  (Leicester  Arms,  in  the  village, 
2  H.  from  the  station).  *Penahurst  Flaoe,  the  lovely  seat  of  Lord  de  Lisle 
and  Dudley,'  dating  in  part  from  the  14th  cent.,  contains  a  picture-gallery, 
to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  Hon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Frid.,  2-6.90 
in  summer  (March-Oct.  ind.),  2-4  in  winter  (tickets,  is.  each,  at  the 
Leicester  Arms  and  the  Post  Office).  The  hall,  64  ft.  in  length,  has  the 
hearth  in  the  centre.  Its  chief  historical  interest  lies  in  its  possession 
by  the  Sidneys,  portraits  of  many  of  whom  hang  on  the  walls,  including 
t^vro  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (who  was  bom  here)  and  four  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
An  avenue  in  the  park  is  known  as  ^Sacharissa  Walk\  from  Dorothy 
Sidney,  the  *Saoharissa'  of  Waller.  The  walk  from  Penshurst  to  Eden- 
bridge,  through  the  quaint  and  pretty  village  of  Chiddingstonst  and  thence 
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via  (i^/s  M.)  Swer  (rail,  stat.,  p.  46)  is  very  picturesque.  Hever  Cattle  is 
an  old  embattled  mansion-house  (14th  cent.;  adm.  by  special  permisaion 
only),  where  Henry  VIU.  often  visited  Anne  Boleyn,  and  afterwards  occupied 
by  Anne  of  Gleves,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here.  In  the  grounds  is  the 
reconstruction  of  a  ^Tudor  village'.  The  church  of  Hever  contains  several 
monuments  of  the  Boleyn  family.  —  10  M.  Edenbridae  (Crown,  B.  or  D. 
2t,ed,y  Albion);  15  M.  Oodstomf  iSViH.  NutfiOd.  -  31  M.  RedhiU  JunctUWy 
and  thence  to  London  (21  M.),  see  B.  6. 

The  next  station  beyond  Tnnhridge  is  (M^/2M.')  PaddoekWoody 
whence  a  braneh-llne  diverges  on  the  left  to  (10  M .)  Maidstone  (p.35), 
trayeising  the  best  hop-district  in  the  kingdom. 

Fbom  Paddook  Wood  to  Hawkhubst,  12  M.,  branch-railway  in  7s  br. 
(fares  2f.,  U.  Sd.,  llVst^.)-  —  47s  M.  Honmonden.  About  4M.  to  the  S.W. 
is  Lamberhurit  (*  Chequer*)^  described  by  Gobbett,  in  his  'Bural  Bides',  as 
*one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  that  man  ever  set  his  eyes  upon*.  Though 
situated  partly  in  Kent,  Lamberhurst  was  the  capital  of  the  Sussex  iron 
industry,  which  lingered  as  long  as  the  forest  furnished  charcoal  enough 
for  smelting;  almost  the  only  trace  of  it  now  preserved  is  in  such  names 
as  Forgt  and  Furnace  Wood.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  the  ruined  Seokup 
CasUe;  and  2  H.  to  theW.  lies  Bayfutm  Alhev  (Marquis  Camden),  comprising 
a  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style  and  the  picturesque  remains  of  the 
Preemonstratensian  Abbey  of  the  13th  cent,  (shown  on  Hon.  and  Wed.  in 
summer;  adm.  Bd.).  —  672 M.  Ctoudlwrsi,  —  10 M.  Cranbrook  (George,  B. 
2«.  9<l.,  D.  3«.  8<f. ;  Bull),  a  small  town  with  a  Perp.  church  and  an  old 
grammar-school.  —  12  M.  Hawkhurtt  (Queen's  Hotel). 

45  M.  Headcom,  junction  of  a  light  railway  to  Robertsbridge 
(p.  38).  —  66  M.  Aihford  (Saracen's  Head ;  Royal  Oak^  R.  or  D.  2t. ; 
Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms) ^  with  12,808  Inhab.,  the  janotion  for 
Oanterbory  (see  below),  Hastings  (p.  42),  and  Maidstone  (p.  36),  is 
the  site  of  the  large  workshops  of  the  S.E.  Railway.  The  parish- 
church  has  a  good  Perp.  tower. 

From  Ashfobd  to  Cantbrburt,  12  U.,  railway  in  72  hr.  (fares  2$. 
Qd.y  is.  7(2.,  Is.  272^.).  —  This  line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Stour^ 
parts  of  which  are  very  picturesque.  —  2  H.  Fye,  with  the  South-Bastem 
Agricultural  GolUgt;  7  M.  OAtMom,  with  a  ruined  Norman  castle.  ^  9  M. 
Ohariham^  with  an  interesting  E.  £.  and  Dec.  church,  containing  some  fine 
brasses  and  old  stained  glass.  The  pretty  tracery  in  the  windows  of  the 
chancel  is  of  the  pattern  known  par  exceilene*  as  *Eentish\  —  12  M. 
Oanterburyf  see  p.  27. 

60  M.  Smeeth.  At  (64^2  M.)  Westenhanger  Is  a  farm-house  in- 
corporating the  remains  of  an  old  royal  manor-house,  said  to  haTe 
been  the  bower  of  Fair  Rosamond,  mistress  of  Henry  11.  (seen  to 
the  right,  close  to  the  station).  —  65^2  ^*  Sandling  Junction^  for 
(2  M.)  Hythe  and  (372  M.)  Sandgate. 

Hythe  (Imperial  Hotels  B.  from  is.  6d.,  D.  6e.  6d. ;  Baan),  a  town  with 
4350  inhab.,  has  lost  its  significance  as  one  of  the  Oinque  Ports,  but  is 
now  an  important  military  station,  with  the  chief  School  of  Mueketrp  of 
the  British  army.  It  is  visited  as  a  summer-resort  and  possesses  a  good 
golf-course.  The  interesting  E.E.  Church ^  with  a  raised  chancel  and  a 
remarkable  groined  crypt,  contains  (in  the  crypt;  Sd.)  a  huge  collection 
of  bones  and  skulls,  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful.  About  midway 
between  Sandling  Junction  and  Hyttie  is  JSaitwood  CaetUy  formerly  btiong- 
ing  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (open  on  Wed.  in  summer),  nesur 
which  are  the  American  Oardene  (daily  in  summer,  Qd.)*  Xear  West  Hvthe 
is  8tud/<ai  (UutlCj  an  ancient  Boman  camp.  Motor-omnibuses  ply  from 
Hythe  to  Foikeetone  (p.  15)  and  to  New  Romneg  (p.  42),  and  a  tramway  (flkf.) 
runs  to  Sandgate.  —  Sandgate  (Boyal  Kent;  Boyal  Norfolk;  Sea  View, 
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B.  from  8<.,  D.  34.  6<l.)  iB  a  small  watering-plaee,  with  one  of  the  eoaat- 
castles  built  by  Henry  Vni.  (now  containing  a  small  museum-,  adm.  Id.)* 

Beyond  a  tunnel  BaUvjood  Castle  (p.  14)  comes  Into  view  to 
the  light.  At  (69  M.)  Shomcliffe  is  a  pennanent  military  camp, 
with  accommodation  for  6000  men.  Line  to  Canterbury,  see  p.  33. 
—  70  M.  Folheitone  Central,  the  most  convenient  stopping-place  for 
the  Leas  and  W.  Folkestone  (hotel-omnibuses  and  cabs).  The  train 
then  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  to  (71  M.)  Folkestone  Junction,  whence 
a  short  branch-line  leads  to  Folkestone  Harbour. 

Folkestone.  —  Hotela.  in  the  Upper  Town,  on  or  near  the  Leas^ 
*GsANi>  Hotel,  a  large  first  class  house,  R.  from  5«.,  D.  6<. ;  'MftTito- 
POLK,  a  huge  establislunent  on  the  Upper  Leas,  with  sea-view  and  350  beds, 
B.  from  5«.,  B.  from  2f.,  L.  2s.  6d.,  D.  ts.;,  'Wakpach's  Houl,  Castle  Hill 
Ave.,  near  the  Leas,  well  managed,  good  cuisine,  B.  from  3«.  6d.,  B.  2s.  6d., 
D.  is.y  pens,  from  i2«.  (in  winter  from  9«.)i  West  Cld-f,  Sandgate  Road ; 
'Leas,  Castle  Hill  Ave.-,  Bates,  R.  3-68.,  D.  is,',  Schxitt's,  19  Castle  Hill 
Ave.,  D.  8«.  6d.,  pens.  8«.-10<.  6d.;  Nobfolk;  Quxsn^s,  Boss,  B.  or  D. 
3s.  6d.,  both  commercial  {  Cbmtral  (temperance),  near  Central  Station.  — 
In  the  Lower  Town:  *Botal  Pavilion,  near  the  harbour,  B.  from  3s.  6d., 
B.  2s.'Ss.  6d..  D.  6«.  •,  London  A  Pabis  Hotel,  28  Harbour  8t. ;  Victobia 
(pens,  from  8«.  6(Z.),  Pisb,  two  temperance  hotels  in  Marine  Crescent.  — 
Numerous  Boarding  Bouses  and  Private  Lodgings. 

Oaba.  Per  drive  within  the  town,  1-2  pers.  Is.  6<l.,  8  pers.  2«.,  4-6  pers. 
2«.  6tf.;  per  hour,  1-3  pers.  2s.  6d.,  each  pers.  addit.  Bd.;  second-class  cabs. 
Is.,  is.  6d.,  2«.,  Is.  8d.,  id.  —  Bath  Ghaira  Qd.  per  Vz^'m  with  minimum 
of  is.  6(2.  —  Omaibuaei  ft  Motor-OmnibuBes  to  Sandgate,  Hythe,  l^ew  Rom- 
ney,  etc.  (fares  2-8(2.). 

Bteamer  to  Boulogne  thrice  daily  in  1V2-2  hrs.  (day  return-fare  7s.  6d., 
13s.  6(1.  by  turbine  steamer).  Circular  tickets  admit  of  return  vift  Calais 
and  Dover.  Excursion-steamers  make  daily  trips  along  the  coast.  —  Sailivg 
and  Botcing  Boats  for  hire,  with  or  without  men  (from  Is.  Sd.  per  hour), 

Theatre  in  the  Pleasure  Gardens,  on  the  Leas ;  Leas  Paifilion,  concerts* 
etc.  —  Bands  play  on  the  Leas,  in  Radnor  Park,  In  the  Marine  Gardens, 
and  on  the  Victoria  Pier. 

Bathing.  BcUh  House  on  the  beach,  near  the  Victoria  Pier,  with  swim- 
ming basins,  salt  and  fresh-water  baths,  etc.  In  front  are  Fagg^s  Patent 
BesiMng  Carriages  for  sea-bathing.  —  Turkish  Baths,  1  Inglis  Road. 

Folkestone,  a  clean,  cheerful,  and  thriving  seaport  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  fashionable  watering-places  on  the  S.  coast,  is 
an  ancient  town  with  80,694  inhab.,  and  owes  its  present  impor- 
tance to  the  completion  of  its  harbour  (recently  deepened  and  ex- 
tended at  a  cost  of  400,0002.)  in  1809.  As  a  watering-place  its 
distinctive  feature  is  the  Leas,  a  grassy  expanse  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea,  the  coast,  and  the  distant 
shore  of  France,  and  extending  along  the  f^ont  to  (i^/s  M.)  Sand- 
gate  (see  above).  It  communicates  with  Folkestone  beach  and  with 
Sandgate  by  hydraulic  lifts,  and  is  well  provided  with  band-stands, 
seats,  and  shelters.  The  wooded  paths  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  pro- 
vide less  exposed  walks  in  boisterons  weather.  Folkestone  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dr»  WiUiam  Harvey  (1578-1657),  discoverer  of  the 
ciicnlation  of  the  blood,  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  on  the 
Leas  in  1881.  The  Parish  Church,  near  the  E.  end  of  the  Leas, 
ocenples  the  site  of  the  old  priory-church  of  St.  Eanswith,  founded 
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in  1095 ,  bat  it  has  been  to  a  gieat  extent  lebailt.  Beyond  it, 
extending  down  to  the  barbonr,  is  the  old  part  of  the  town,  with 
its  qnalnt  and  irregular  streets.  The  Free  lAhrofyy  in  Grace  HIU, 
contains  a  small  museum.  The  bathing-beach' lies  to  the  W.  of  the 
harbour,  and  from  it  projects  the  Victoria  Promenade  Pier  (2d.). 
The  walk  along  the  beach  to  (IVs  M.)  Sandgate  (see  p.  14)  is  very 
pleasant,  and  may  be  extended  to  (4V2  K.)  Bptht  (p.  14).  The  Sugar  Loa/haA 
and  otiier  chalk-hills,  which  shelter  Folkestone  on  the  N.,  also  afford  pleasant 
objects  for  a  walk.  The  ^TTorren,  the  oyergrown  scene  of  a  landslip  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  IVs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Ihe  town,  is  a  favourite  resort. 
Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  Dover,  Saltwood  Castle  (p.  14),  Lffrnpne 
hr  LymiM  Ctutle,  8homcllffe  (church  parade  on  Sun.  about  10.10  a.m.),  etc. 

Between  Folkestone  and  Dover  the  railway  is  carried  through 
the  chalk-cliffs  by  numerous  cuttings  aud  several  long  tunnels,  the 
last  of  which  (8/4  M.)  passes  under  the  Shakespeare  Cliff  (p.  17).  — 
76  M .  Dover  Town,   The  boat-trains  run  on  to  the  Admiratty  Pier. 

Dover.  —  Hotels.  Lobd  Warden  Hotkl  (PI  a ;  G,  4),  near  the  Pier  and 
Bailway  Station,  a  large  house  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  R.  from  6f.,  B. 
2-4*.,  L.  from  2s.  6d.,  D.  6*.  Qd.-^  •Bdklinqton  (PI.  b^  D.  2),  Liverpool  St., 
with  sea-view,  a  large  and  handsome  establishment,  E.  from  3*.  6<i.,  D. 
5«.  Qd.,  pens,  in  winter  from  10s.  6d.,  pens,  from  Sat.  to  Mon.,  ind.  first-class 
return-ticket  from  London,  21.  2s. ;  *Dov£S  Castle  (PI.  d  \  G,  4),  Kino's  Head 
(PI.  e;  C,  4),  both  in  Clarence  St.,  with  a  view  of  the  harbour;  G&and 
(PI.  c;  D,  2),  near  the  Parade,  B.  from  4s.  6d.,  D.  4s.  Qd.-^  Shakbbpba&b 
(PI.  f;  C,  D,  2),  Bench  St.;  Esplanade  (PI.  g;  G,  3),  Marine  Parade;  Bklle 
VuB  ^I.  h ;  G,  2),  B.  2s.  6d.,  Henning^s  (PI,  h  ;  C,  3),  two  temperance  hotels. 

Porter  from  the  station  to  the  steamer  or  the  town,  each  package 
under  14]bs.  2d.,  over  14lbs.  4d. ;  from  the  steamer  to  the  station  or  town, 
including  detention  at  the  custom-house,  under  56lbs.  6d.,  over  56lb8.  is 

Steamers  to  Calais  (day  return-fare  10s.  6<f.-13&.,  forecahin  8s.)  and 
to  Ostend  thrice  daily  (p.  zz).  The  American  liners  of  the  Hamburg 
American  Co.  call  here  weekly  on  the  way  to  JVsto  York.  Steamers  also  from 
the  Promenade  Pier  to  Folkestone,  RamsgaUj  Bastings,  etc. 

Oabs.  To  or  from  any  part  of  the  town,  for  Ist  class  cabs  (drawn  by 
horses)  Is.  6<f.,  for  2nd  class  cabs  (drawn  by  ponies,  mules.  Grasses)  Is.; 
to  or  from  the  Castle  or  Heights  2s.  6<l. ;  per  hour  2s.  6<f .  or  Is.  8J.,  each 
addit.  1/4  hr.  6(2.  or  4d. ;  for  each  article  of  luggage  4d. 

Post  oeaoe  (PI.  D,  2),  King  St. 

Sea  Baths,  Marine  Parade  (swimming  bath  4d.). 

Eleotric  Tramways  (fare  Id.)  traverse  the  principal  streets  between 
the  Admiralty  Pier  and  (2  M.)  Bwkland  Bridge,  with  a  branch  from  Worth- 
ington  St.  to  Maxion.  —  Kotor  Omnibuses  ply  to  Bi.  Margarefs  Ba^  (p.  18) 
and  Deal  (p.  26). 

Theatres.  Royal  (PI.  G,  2),  Snargate  Street;  Empire  Palace  (varieties). 
Market  Square.  —  Royca  Cinque  Forts  Yacht  Club,  Marine  Parade.  —  Oolf 
Course,  Xorthfall  Meadow. 

American  Oonuneroial  Agent,  Arthur  0.  Fuller. 

Dover,  the  Roman  Dubrae,  and  the  first  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is 
finely  situated  on  a  small  bay,  bounded  by  lofty  chalk-cliffs,  which 
are  crowned  with  barracks  and  fortifications.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
bay  the  line  of  cliffs  is  broken  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Dour, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  great  part  of  the  town  is  built.  Its  shel- 
tered situation  and  mild  climate  render  Dover  a  favourite  bathing- 
place  and  winter-resort.  The  population,  including  the  garrison,  ia 
(1901)  41,782. 
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In  the  Roman  and  Saxon  periods  Dover  was  a  place  of  comparative 
insignificance,  but  after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  became  a  harbour  and 
fortress  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  reign  of  Edng  John  (1216) 
Dover  Oastle  offered  a  long,  obstinate,  and  successful  resistance,  under 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  and  the  re- 
volted barons.  It  was  off  Dover  that  the  Armada  received  its  first  serious 
check  in  July,  1688.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  Dover  Castle  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Boyalists,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament- 
arians by  stratagem  in  164^.    Charles  II.  landed  here  in  1600. 

On  the  height  to  the  E.  of  the  town  rises  *Dovbb  Castle  (PI.  E,  1 ; 
375  ft.  above  the  sea),  to  which  yisitors  are  freely  admitted  (11  till 
dusk),  except  to  the  underground  works,  for  which  a  special  pass  Is 
necessary.  This  fastness,  originally  founded  by  the  Romans  and 
afterwards  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  is 
still  kept  in  repair  as  a  fortress.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  Pharos 
and  the  Church  of  8t.  Mary  de  Castro  (closed  1-2),  an  ancient 
Saxon  edifice  built  of  Roman  bricks  (restored  ,*  roof  modem) ,  are 
Interesting.  The  Keep  (adm.  3d.),  built  by  Henry  II.  (92  ft.  high ; 
walls  23  ft.  thick),  Is  now  an  armoury.  Splendid  view  of  the  town 
and  harbour;  the  coast  of  France,  21  M.  distant,  is  visible  In  clear 
weather.  The  old  towers  of  the  castle  bear  the  names  of  the  various 
Norman  Governors. 

Among  the  minor  objects  of  interest  in  the  Castie  are  *Queen  Eliza* 
beth's  Pocket  PistoF  (near  the  edge  of  the  cliff),  a  brass  cannon,  24  ft. 
long,  cast  at  Utrecht  in  1544,  and  presented  by  Charles  V.  to  Henry  VIII. ; 
a  Norman  loophole  in  the  groundfloor  of  the  keep^  a  well  in  the  top  o 
the  keep,  800  ft.  deep ;  and  an  old  clock,  dating  from  1848. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  new  fortifications  connected  with  the 
old  easUe  is  Fort  Burgoyne^  which  stands  on  the  hill  to  the  N.W.,  beyond 
the  Deal  road,  and  commands  the  landward  approaches.  —  On  the  cliffs 
to  the  E.  of  the  castle  is  a  large  Military  Prison. 

The  Habbotts  (comp.  Inset  map)  comprizes  the  older  Commercial 

Harbour  (75  acres),  with  two  docks,  and  the  immense  new  Admiralty 

Harbour  (610  acres),  now  under  construction. 

The  W.  limit  of  both  is  the  Admiralty  JPier,  a  huge  structure  1300  yds. 
long,  whence  the  continental  mail-packets  depart.  The  fort  in  the  middle 
mounts  two  81-ton  guns.  On  the  E.  the  commercial  harbour  is  bounded 
by  the  Ecut,  or  Prince  of  Wale*  Pier*  while  the  Ecut  Arm  of  the  admiralty 
harbour,  1100  yds.  in  length,  is  built  out  from  the  shore,  to  the  E.  of  the 
castie.  A  massive  Breakwater  ^  1400  ft.  long  and  >/«  ^>  ^om  the  shore,  is 
to  protect  the  harbour  on  the  8.,  leaving  passages  of  800  ft.  and  600  ft. 
respectively  between  itself  and  tiie  extremities  of  the  W.  and  E.  arms.  — 
The  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  3d.),  projecting  from  the  beach  opposite  the  Marine 
Parade,  is  provided  with  an  entertainment-pavilion. 

The  Western  Heights  (PI.  A,  B,  3, 4)  are  also  strongly  fortified  and 
afford  extensive  views.  They  are  reached  from  Worthington  St.  by 
tte  North  MilUary  Road  (PI.  B,  0,  2).  The  so-called  *Shaft',  which 
Is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  with  200  steps  from  Snargate,  Is 
no  longer  public.  On  the  Heights  are  large  Barracks ,  the  founda- 
Mons  of  a  Pharos  J  and  an  old  circular  church,  known  as  the  Knights 
templar  Church.  —  Farther  to  the  "W.,  separated  from  thj  Western 
B eights  by  a  deep  valley,  Is  Shakespeare  Cliffy  rising  sheer  to  a 
height  of  350  ft. ;  it  takas  its  name  from  the  well-known  passage  in 
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*King  Lear'  (it.  6).  —  Still  farther  on  are  the  works  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  Ghannel  Tunnel.  A  vertical  shaft  has  heen  sunk 
here  and  the  tunnel  excayated  for  about  2200  yds.  under  the  sea 
in  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty  Pier.  A  bed  of  valuable  oolitic 
iron  ore  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  about  600  ft. 

The  Maiaon  Dieu  Hall ,  erected  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  (p.  17) 
in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent  as  a  pilgrims*  hospital,  has  been 
restored,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Tovm  Hall  (PL  0,  1)  in 
Biggin  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  near  the  Dour.  The  modem 
stained-glass  windows  illustrate  scenes  in  the  history  of  Dover.  — 
The  churches  of  *8t.  Mary  (PI.  C,  1)  and  Old  St.  Janus  (PI.  D,  1) 
are  both  ancient  and  exhibit  some  features  of  interest.  —  Near  the 
Priory  Station  (PI.  B,  2,  3 ;  p.  34)  are  some  remains  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Priory  of  8t,  Martin  (1132),  now  incorporated  in  the  build- 
ings of  Dover  College  (PI.  0,  1);  they  include  the  Refectory,  a  good 
example  of  plain  Norman  work,  and  a  Gatehouse.  —  The  JMuseum 
(daily,  11-4,  except  Thurs.  and  Sun.),  in  Market  Square,  contains 

antiquities  and  objects  of  natural  history. 

Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  along  the  cliffs  from  Dover  in  both  di- 
rections, either  westward  to  (7  M.)  FolJteMtone^  vi&  the  Shakespeare  Cliff 
(p.  17),  or  eastward  by  (8V2  M.)  St.  Margate  ft  Bay  (Granville  Arms,  pens, 
from  10«.  6<l.),  with  a  fine  Norman  church,  and  the  Bouth  Foreland  to 
(9  M.)  Deal  (comp.  p.  26).  The  geologist  will  find  mach  to  interest  him 
in  the  formation  of  the  cliffs.  A  footpath  ascending  from  the  E.  end  of 
the  Marine  Parade  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  leads  to  the  Korth  Fall  Meadow 
and  the  golf-course.  —  Other  walks  may  be  taken  to  WhUfield^  SV2  ^'  to 
the  N.,  with  an  ancient  church  restored  in  1894;  and  to  St.  SadeffvndU 
Ahbey^  8  M.  to  the  N.W.  (a  ruined  Preemonstratensian  foundation  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.). 

b.  Vifc  Canterbiiry. 

78  M.  Railway  in  lV4-3Vs  hrs.  (fares  the  same  as  by  B.  2a,  p.  12).  The 
trains  start  from  Victoria,  Holborn  Viaduct,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  St.  PauFs 
(see  Baedeker^s  London).  —  To  Canterbury,  62  M.  in  1V4-2  hrs.  (fares  10«.  4d., 
Qt.  6d,  be.  2<;.,  return  18«.,  13<.).  -  To  Margate  or  RanugaU,  74  or  79  M., 
in  IV4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  12*.  4d.,  7«.  9d.,  6#.  2d. ;  return  21*.  7d.,  16#.  fti.).  — 
Canterbury  may  be  reached  also  from  Charing  Gross  or  Cannon  St.  Station 
via  Athford  (p.  14),  a  somewhat  longer  route  (70  M. ;  same  fares). 

The  line  from  ticioria  unites  with  that  from  Holborn  Viaduct^ 
Ludgale  Hill,  and  St.  PauVs  at  (872  M.)  Heme  Hill.  The  train 
passes  through  a  long  tunnel  below  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
(see  Baedeker's  London").    7  M.  Penge;  8^U  M.  Beekenham» 

103/4  M.  BvovaXej  (Bell),  a  town  of  27,358  inhab.,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Eavensboume ,  derives  Its  name  from  the  broom 
that  still  flourishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  contains  a  college,  or 
alms-house,  founded  200  years  ago  for  the  widows  of  clergymen.  In 
the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wife  ('Tetty*),  with  a  Latin 
inscription  by  her  husband.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  (8  M.) 
Chislehurst  (p.  12)  and  (6V2  M.)  Eltham  (p.  34). 

About  21/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Bromley  and  1  M.  from  the  railway  (to  the 
right)  is  Hayet  Place,  where  Lord  Chatham  died  (1778)  and  William  Pitt 
(1759-1806)  was  born.    It  was  here  that  Franklin  visited  Chatham  in  1T75 
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before  the  letter's  famoas  speech  on  the  American  question.  The  walk  may 
be  prolonged  to  (2  H.)  Ketton  Common^  where  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
extenslTe  Roman  settlement,  known  as  Caetar't  Camp,  In  the  park  of  the 
neighhonring  mansion  of  HohBood  is  the  ^Emancipation  Oak%  beneath 
which  Wilberforce  is  said  to  haye  announced  to  Pitt  his  intention  of  be- 
ginning his  parliamentary  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

From  Beckenham  onwaids  the  line  traverses  the  fair  and  fertile 
county  of  Kent ,  where  the  extenslye  Bop  Gardens  soon  become 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery,  presenting  an  espe- 
cially picturesque  appearance  in  August  and  September,  when 
thousands  of  hop-pickers  are  employed  in  gathering  the  beautiful 
golden  blossoms.  Kent  is  also  famed  for  its  fruit,  especially  for  its 
apples  and  cherries.  The  S.  £.  part  of  the  county,  known  as  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  is  particularly  fertile. 

The  hop-picking  season  is  very  short  and  'requires  the  employment 
of  far  more  labour  than  the  local  resources  can  supply.  Large  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  therefore  come  down  from  London  and 
other  towns  to  help,  and  *hopping''  affords  a  much  prised  annual  outing 
to  thousands  of  dwellers  in  the  slums.  The  hops  are  dried  in  the  *oast 
houses'*,  the  curious,  extinguisher-like  ventilators  (or  cowls)  of  which  are 
so  conspicuous  among  the  gardens.  The  best  gardens  are  round  Maidstone, 
and  the  most  delicate  variety  of  hop  is  the  'golding'  of  £.  Kent.  Hops 
were  introduced  into  England  from  Flanders  about  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  cent,  and  now  occupy  about  55,000  acres,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
are  in  Kent.  —  A  curious  distinction  between  the  *Men  of  Kent',  tu  the 
W.  of  the  Medway  (who  claim  the  superiority),  and  the  'Kentish  Men% 
to  the  £.  of  it,  has  been  maintained  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
generally  referred  to  the  belief  that  the  former  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  or  to  the  stout  resistance  they  offered  to  William  the 
Conqueror  on  his  march  to  London  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

12  M.  Biekley.  —  14^/4  M.  8t.  Mary  Cray,  with  a  large  paper- 
mill  and  a  Perp.  church  containing  some  good  brasses.  At  J3t,  Paul's 
Cray,  ^ji  M.  to  the  N.,  is  an  interesting  £.  £.  church,  with  a  shingle 
spire.  —  From  (17Y2  M.)  Bwanley  Junction  a  branch-line  dlyerges 
on  the  right  to  (8  M.)  Sevenoaks  (p.  13)  and  Maidstone  (p.  35). 
Within  easy  reach  of  (20i/2  M.)  Famingham  Road  are  the  interesting 
old  churches  of  Horton  Kirhy  (^/^M.  to  the  S.E. ;  E.E.),  Faming^ 
ham  (Lion  Inn ;  1 V2  ^-  ^0  the  S.),  SuUon-ai'Hone  (IV4  M.  to  the 
N.),  and  Darenth  (2  M.  to  the  N. ;  early  -  Norman ,  with  Roman 
bricks).   At  Darenth  is  a  large  Roman  ViUa. 

23  M.  Fa%jDkham;  25^2  ^*  Meopham,  with  a  large  Decorated 
church  (to  the  left) ;  27  M.  Sole  Street,  The  castle  and  cathedral  of 
Rochester  now  soon  come  into  view  on  the  right,  beyond  the  Medway. 
—  33  M.  Rochester  Bridge  (Strood),  where  visitors  to  Rochester 
should  alight. 

SoolieBter.  —  Hotels.  Bull  (PI.  a),  [with  memorials  of  Dickens, 
Cbown  (Fl.  b).  King's  Hjcad  (PI.  c),  all  in  High  St.  (PL  B,  2).  At  Chatham:  Sun 
(PL  d),  B.  or  D.  3«.  6<l.;  Mitkb  (PL  e),  both  in  Chatham  High  St.  (PL  £,  4). 

Railway  Stetions.  Rochuter  Bridge  (PL  A,  1),  in  Sirood  (see  p.  20), 
Roeheater  (PL  C,  3),  and  Chatham  (PL  £,  i)  are  all  on  the  main  Dover  line. 
Strood  JvncUon  (PL  A,  1),  Rochester  Central  (PL  B,  2),  and  Chatham  Central 
(PL  C,  1)  are  on  the  line  to  liondon  vi&  Ghravesend. 

OxMiBus  from  Rochester  Bridge  Station  to  Chatham*  and  Luton.  — 
Elbctkig  Tbamwat  from  Star  Hill  (PL  C,  3)  to  QiUingham. 

2* 
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Rochester  (pop.  80,622)  is  connected  with  its  snDnrl)  of  Strood 

(Pi.  A,  B|  1),  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway,  hy  a  handsome  iron 

bridge,  constrncted  in  1850-56  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  bridge 

of  stone.   Below  are  the  two  railway-bridges. 

Reeh€iter  was  inhabited  saccessively  by  the  Britons,  under  whom  its 
name  was  Doubriif  by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Durohrivae;  by  the 
Baxons,  whose  name  for  it,  Brofeseecutre  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Saftis?), 
is  the  rugged  prototype  of  its  modem  form }  and  by  the  Normans.  It  was 
made  a  bishop^s  see  early  in  the  7th  centary.  It  was  at  Eochester  that 
James  II.  embarked  in  disgnise  on  his  flight  in  1688. 

On  crossing  Rochester  Bridge  (PI.  A,  B,  2)  we  tnm  to  the  right 
into  the  Esplanade,  from  which  we  editor  the  castle-gronnds,  now 
a  pnblic  garden.  The  present  •Castlb  (PI.  B,  2),  standing  con- 
spicuously on  an  eminence,  was  built  in  1126-39  by  William  Cor- 
beil,  Abp.  of  Canterbury.  The  square  Keep  (adm.  3c2.),  104  ft.  in 
height,  which  now  alone  remains  (restored  in  1900),  along  with  the 
outer  walls,  commands  an  extensive  panorama. 

To  the  E.  rises  the  Gathbdbal  (PI.  B,  2),  a  building  of  con- 
siderable interest.   St.  Augustine  founded  a  missionary  church  on 
this  site  about  the  year  600  and  consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  604.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  however,  this  church 
was  in  a  completely  ruinous  condition,  and  Gundulf,  the  second 
Norman  bishop,  architect  of  the  White  Tower  at  London,  undertook 
the  erection  of  a  new  church,  which  was  completed  and  consecrated 
in  1130.  Gundulf  also  replaced  the  secular  clergy  of  the  old  founda- 
tion by  a  colony  of  Benedictines.  This  church  was  afterwards  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  ,  and  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  E.  E.  style  by 
Prior  WiUiam  de  Hoo  (1201-27),  who  is,  perhaps,  identical  with 
English  William  of  Canterbury  (p,  29).    The  Cathedral  was  restored 
in  1825,  in  1871-77,  and(W.  front  and  towers)  in  1888-93.   The 
internal  length  of  the  Cathedral  is  306  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  and  choir 
68  ft.,  across  the  W.  transepts  120  ft.  In  plan  it  resembles  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  having  double  transepts,  a  raised  choir,  and  a  spa- 
cious crypt.  The  chief  external  features  are  the  W.  front  (Norman), 
with  its  fine  recessed  doorway ;  the  ruined  Gundulf  s  tower,  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  N.W.  transept  and  the  choir;  and  the  mean  cen- 
tral tower,  erected  by  Cottingham  in  1825.  The  figures  of  Henry  I. 
and  Queen  Matilda  (or  Henry  II.  and  Queen  Margaret)  at  the  sides 
of  the  W.  doorway  are  two  of  the  oldest  English  statues  now  extant. 

Interior  (daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. ;  crypt  and  choir  shown 
by  the  verger  \  visitors  place  not  less  then  Qd.  each  in  a  box).  The  Navb 
is  Norman  in  style,  except  the  two  easternmost  bays,  where  the  junction 
between  the  Norman  and  later  work  is  effected  in  a  way  more  curious 
than  beautiful.  The  triforium  arches  are  elaborately  adorned  with  diaper 
patterns  and  have  the  peculiarity  of  opening  to  the  aisles  as  well  as  to 
the  nave.  The  W.  window  and  the  clerestory  are  Perpendicular.  The 
W.  Tbansbfis  are  in  the  B.  E.  style,  the  N.  being  the  earlier  and  viober. 
In  the  S.  transept  are  the  monument  of  Richard  Watts  (see  p.  31)  and  a 
brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charl€M  Dietem  (see  p.  23).  The  ehapel 
adjoining  this  transept  on  the  W.  was  built  as  a  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
Perp.  period. 
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From  the  transepts  we  Moend  by  a  fligbt  of  steps  to  the  E.  E.  Ghoie. 
The  statues  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Chair  Screen  were  placed  as  a  memoria) 
of  Dean  Scott  (1811-87),  joini>compiler  of  LiddeU  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 
The  stalls  are  new,  but  some  of  the  old  misereres  hare  been  preserred. 
The  tiled  pavement  was  constructed  after  old  patterns.  Opposite  the  modem 
bishop^s  throne  is  the  fragment  of  an  old  mural  painting  of  the  Wheel  of 
Fprtune  (13th  cent.?).  In  the  K.  Ohoir  Transept  is  the  tomb  of  8t,  William  of 
Perth  (13th  cent.),  a  Scottish  baker,  murdered  near  Rochester  when  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  \  this  tomb  afterwards  became  a  frequented  pil- 
grim-resort and  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  cathedral.  Adjacent  is 
the  tomb  of  Biehop  Walter  de  Merton  (d.  1277),  founder  of  Herton  College, 
Oxford  (p.  240).  To  the  £.  of  this  transept  is  Bishop  Warner^s  Chapel,  in 
the  archway  between  which  and  the  presbytery  is  the  beautiful  effigy  of 
Bishop  John  de  Sheppep  (14th  cent.),  discovered  behind  the  masonry  here  and 
repainted  in  1826.  The  windows  in  the  8.  Choir  Transept  are  memorials 
of  Oen.  Gordon  and  other  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  A  plain  stone 
coffin  in  the  Sacrarium,  or  £.  end  of  the  choir,  is  shown  as  that  of 
Bishop  Oundulf  (p.  20).  The  great  glory  of  the  choir,  howetrer,  is  the 
foeautifnl  Dec.  *Doortcay  in  the  S.  E.  angle,  leading  to  the  Chaptbb  House. 
The  (restored)  female  figures  at  the  sides  represent  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church;  aboTC  each  are  two  Doctors  of  the  Church;  and  at  the  top  is  a 
soul  issuing  from  Purgatory.    The  Chapter  House  contains  the  Library, 

The  ^Cbtpt,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  adjoining  8i.  Edmund's  Chapel, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  choir,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  England. 
The  W.  end  belonged  to  Bishop  Gundulf  s  church  and  is  very  plain  in  style. 

A  fragment  of  tbe  old  Friory  of  8t.  Andrew^  coeval  with  the 
Cathedral,  is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  tbe  Deanery,  to  the  E. 
Three  of  the  old  gateways  of  the  cathedral-precincts  still  remain, 
tbe  most  important  of  which  is  the  Prior  8  Oate  to  tbe  S. 

Turning  to  tbe  S.  (left)  on  leaving  the  Cathedral,  passing 
through  the  Prior^s  Gate  (see  above),  and  again  turning  to  the  left, 
we  have  to  the  right  the  wall  enclosing  the  old  Orammar  School 
(PI.  B,  3),  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  We  next  turn  to  the  right  and 
pass  through  a  small  passage  into  the  Virus  Becreatiorh  Ground, 
formerly  a  vineyard  attached  to  the  priory.  On  the  N.  (left)  side 
of  this  are  some  remains  of  the  old  city-wall,  and  at  Its  S.E.  end  is 
Restoration  House  (PL  B,  8),  a  picturesque  red  brick  mansion,  where 
Charles  II.  passed  a  night  on  his  return  to  England  in  May,  1660. 

From  this  point  Maidstone  Road  leads  to  the  left  to  EastgaHie, 
reaching  it  a  little  to  the  left  of  Eastgate  House  (PL  B,  3),  an  inter- 
esting Elizabethan  structure,  now  a  museum  (open  free  10-4  or  6, 
Sun.  2-4  or  6).  It  has  been  identlfled  with  the  'Nun's  House'  in 
'Edwin  Drood'.  The  porter  of  the  Mathematical,  School  (PL  B,  3) 
shows  on  application  (small  fee)  an  interesting  part  of  the  old  city 
walls  and  of  the  East  Gate.  Proceeding  to  the  N.  along  the  High 
Street  we  soon  pass  (on  the  right)  the  Waits'  Charity  House  (PL  B,2), 
founded  in  1679  by  Richard  Watts  for  'six  poor  travellers,  not  being 
rogues  or  proctors',  and  described  in  Dickens's  'Tale  of  the  Seven 
Poor  Travellers'.  iSatis  House  (PL  B,  2;  rebuilt),  the  residence  of 
Richard  Watts,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  castle,  is  said  to  owe  its  name 
to  the  gracious  praise  of  its  accommodation  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  summer  pleasant  steamboat- excursions  on  the  Medway  (pier  just 
above  the  bridge)  may  be  made  from  Rochester  to  (11  M.)  Sheemess  (p.  23) 
and  (18  M.)  Southend  (p.  498),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames   affording  good 
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views  of  Upnor  CasiU  (an  ElizabethaB  straeture),  Chatham  Dookyards, 
etc.  Small  boats  may  be  hired  at  the  Esplanade ;  charge  to  (8  M.)  ITpnor 
Castle,  about  8«.  —  Abont  2^3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Strood,  on  the  road  to 
Grayesend,  is  OtuTs  Hill  (Falstaff  Inn),  the  scene  of  FalstafTs  encounter 
with  the  *men  in  buckram^  (Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  ii.  4)  and  also  mentioned 
by  Chaucer.  It  compiands  an  extensive  view.  OcuTt  Hill  Place ,  the  re- 
sidence of  Charles  Dickens  (who  died  here  in  1870),  is  an  old-fashioned 
red-brick  house  near  the  inn.  In  the  ^Wilderness*,  reached  by  a  tunnel 
below  the  road,  are  some  magnificent  cedars.  About  4  M.  to  the  "S,  are 
the  ruins  of  CooUng  Ckufte^  the  home  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  supposed 
prototype  of  Falstaff;  Cooling  Afarshes  are  the  scene  of  the  opening  in- 
cidents in  Dickens's  ^Great  Expectations*., 

A  very  favourite  excursion  from  Bochester  is  that  to  Cohham  Ball, 
which  lies  about  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  and  I1/2  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Sole  Street  station  (p.  19).  Walkers  ascend  Strood  Hill  and  turn  to  the 
left  at  the  top,  into  Woodstock  Road;  at  the  end  of  Woodstock  Road  the 
field-path  to  Gobham  diverges  to  the  right.  *Oobham  Hall,  the  fine  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Damley,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  park,  7  M.  in 
circumference.  (Tickets  of  admission  to  the  house,  which  is  open  to 
visitors  on  Fridays  from  2  to  4  only,  mav  be  obtained  from  Caddel  A  Son, 
1  King  Street.  Gravesend,  from  Wildish,  49  High  Street,  Rochester,  or  from 
C.  Snoad,  Cobham,  price  it, ;  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to  charitable  pur- 
poses.) The  central  portion  of  this  fine  mansion  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones 
(d.  165S) ;  the  wings  date  from  the  16th  century.  The  interior  was  restored 
during  the  present  century.  The  fine  collection  of  pictures  (chiefly  works 
by  late  Italian  and  Flemish  masters)  includes  examples  of  Rubent  (*Tomyris 
with  the  head  of  Gyrus),  Van  Dych^  Lelpy  Kneller,  etc.  A  chalet  summer- 
house  in  the  grounds  is  a  bequest  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  frequently  uaed 
it  as  a  study  when  it  stood  in  the  Wilderneas  at  Gad"**  Hill  Place  (see 
above).  —  The  church  of  the  village  of  Cohham  y  at  the  entrance  to  the 
park,  is  celebrated  for  its  splendid  array  of  brasses  (14-16th  cent.).  The 
village  inn  is  the  'Leather  BotteV,  in  which  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  sought 
solitude  and  solace  after  the  unhappy  issue  of  his  affaire  de  eoeur, 
Matthew  Arnold  lived  at  Pains  HiU  Cottage  from  1873  till  his  death  in  1888. 

A  good  view  is  obtained  from  *  Windmill  Bitty  the  path  to  the  top 
of  which  is  reached  by  crossing  the  bridge,  turning  to  the  right,  passing 
the  S.  E.  Railway  Station  on  the  left,  and  crossing  the  canal  locks. 

Beyond  Bochester  Bridge,  the  train  goes  on  vi^  (33^2  ^O 
Rochester  Staiion  (p.  19)  to  — 

34^4  M.  Ghathiam  (Hotels,  see  p.  19),  which  is  eontinnons  with 
Rochester,  though  its  bustling  and  noisy  streets  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  old-fashioned  qniet  of  the  latter.  It  contains  40,753 
inhab.,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  naval  arsenals  and  military  stations 
in  Great  Britain.  Much  of  the  town  is  irregularly  and  badly  built. 
The  ^Lines'  which  enclose  the  dockyard  and  military  establishments 
have  been  superseded  for  defensive  purposes  by  a  series  of  outlying 
detached  forts.  There  are  also  strong  forts  on  the  Medway.  In  1667 
the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter  ascended  the  Medway  as  far  as 
Chatham,  doing,  however,  no  harm  to  the  town. 

The  *Royal  Dockyard  (VI,  E,  F,  1-3;  adm.  10-1.30;  special  per- 
mission necessary  for  the  ropery,  machine  -  shops,  and  foundries ; 
foreigners  only  through  their  ambassadors),  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  extends  along  the  Medway  for  nearly  3  M.,  and  embraces 
an  area  of  about  500  acres.  The  wet-docks,  graving-docks,  building- 
slips,  wharves,  etc.,  are  all  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  one  immense 
basin  having  a  width  of  800  ft.  and  a  quay  frontage  of  6000  ft.   Tlie 
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largest  yeBsels  in  the  navy  can  be  built  and  fully  equipped  here. 
The  metal  mill,  for  making  copper  sheets,  bolts,  etc.,  Is  particularly 
interesting.  As  many  as  7000  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
dockyard  at  busy  seasons.  The  former  MeloiUe  Hospital  (PI.  F,  2) 
is  now  occupied  as  barracks  by  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  in 
addition  to  the  older  spacious  barracks  for  the  Royal  Marines. 

Chatham  is  the  depot  for  a  large  number  of  infantry  regiments, 
and  about  two  battalions  are  usually  in  quarters  here.  Chatham  is 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  with  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering.  In  front  of  the  Royal  Engineers*  Institute 
(beyond  PI.  F,  2)  is  a  bronze  8iatut  of  Oen.  Gordon  (d.  1885), 
seated  on  a  camel,  by  E.  Onslow  Ford,  erected  in  1890;  and  op- 
posite Is  a  Memorial  Arch  to  the  Royal  Engineers  who  fell  In  the 

Crimea. 

From  London  to  Roehettw  and  Chatham  vi&  Qrave»9nd^  see  p.  34. 

Two  tunnels.  351/2  M.  "Ntw  Brompton.  To  the  left  are  seen 
the  Brompton  Lines.  On  the  same  side  is  Oillingham,  with  an  old 
hall  of  a  palace  which  once  belonged  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, now  used  as  a  barn,  and  a  handsome  Perp.  church,  with  a 
rery  flue  E.  window.  Gilllngham  was  the  headquarters  of  the  re- 
ligious sect  known  as  Jezreelites,  or  the  New  and  Latter  House  of 
Israel ;  'JezreePs  Tower',  their  huge  *temple'  here,  is  now  partially 
demolished.  Near  it  is  the  huge  Royal  Naval  Hospital^  opened  in 
1905  to  supersede  the  Melville  Hospital  (see  above).  Gilllngham 
Fort  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  This  district  is  famous  for  Its 
cherry-orchards.  —  39  M.  Rainham ;  1 V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  is  XJpchurchy 
known  for  Its  deposits  of  Roman  pottery.  The  line  now  runs 
parallel  with  the  highroad,  the  Roman  Wailing  Street.  —  41 V2  ^• 
Newington,  with  a  church  containing  mediaeval  brasses.  —  4472  M. 
Sittingboume  (Bull,  R.  3^.,  D.  3d.  6(2.;  Fountain;  Rail.  Refreshment 
Rooms),  a  brick-making  town,  formerly  visited  by  pilgrims  on  their 

way  to  Canterbury  and  by  kings  on  their  way  to  the  Continent. 

Sittingbourne  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  (fares  U.  4d.,  iOd^Sd.)  to 
(i>/3  H.)  Queenborough f  the  starting-point  of  the  steamers  to  Flashing 
(p.  XX),  and  (7  M.)  Sheemus  (^Fountain;  Wellington),  an  uninteresting 
town  (18,273  inhab.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  with  strong  fortifications 
and  a  dockyard  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Queenhorough  was 
80  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Philippai  wife  of  Edward  III.,  but  a  castle 
built  here  by  that  monarch  has  vanished.  A  light  railway  runs  hence 
along  the  If.  coast  of  Sheppey  Island  to  (9  M.)  Leysdovfn^  via  (SV4  M.) 
Minster-4n-SJMppey ,  with  the  church  of  88.  Mary  and  Saxburga,  founded 
aboTtt  664  and  claiming  to  be  the  oldest  abbey  church  in  England.  The 
building,  restored  in  the  12th,  Uth,  and  15th  cent,  and  finally  in  1881, 
still  retains  some  Saxon  features.  It  contains  several  interesting  tombs, 
including  that  of  Sir  Robert  Shurland,  whose  story  has  been  commem* 
orat«d  in  the  *Ingoldflby  Legends^  CGrey  Dolphin'). 

52  M.  FaTonham,  pronounced  Fewtrsham  (Ship,  R.  3«.,  D.  2«. 
6(2.;  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient  town  with  11,290  Inhab.,  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  famous  abbey ,  where  King  Stephen ,  his  wife 
llatilda,  and  his  son  Eustace  were  buried.   The  parish-church  is  a 
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flneE.  E.  l)uilding,  with  curious  old  paintings  and  caivings.  Fayeri- 
ham  is  the  junction  for  Margate  and  Bamsgate  (see  below). 


From  Fayebbham  to  Mabgatb,  22  M.,  railway  in  ^/^  hr.  T  fares 
3«.  Sd,,  %,  Ad,y  is.  lOd.);  to  Bamsgate,  27  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares 
40.  6d.,  2«.  10(2.,  29.  3d,),  Fares  from  London,  see  p.  18.  —  On 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  the  season,  both  Margate  and  Bamsgate 
are  uncomfortably  crowded  with  excursionists  from  London. 

This  line  runs  to  the  E.  along  the  coast.  6V2  ^*  WhUatahU 
(Bear  and  Key,  R.  3<.,  D.  Ss,  6d.;  Duke  of  Cumberland,  B.  3«., 
D.  Ss.  6d.),  celebrated  for  its  ^natlyes',  considered  the  finest  oysters 
in  England.  —  10 V2  M.  Heme  Bay  (Grand,  near  the  station, 
R.  or  D.  4s. ;  Dolphin;  Pier;  St.  George's  OlifT),  a  small  watering- 
place  with  two  piers  and  a  flue  esplanade.  Steamers  ply  hence  to 
London  in  summer  and  a  coach  runs  to  (7V2  M.)  Canterbury  (p.  27). 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  E.  along  the  cliffs  to  (3H.)  Riecnltrer 
(King  Ethelbert  Inn)^  the  Boman  Reffulhium,  one  of  the  fortresses  erected 
to  defend  the  channel  then  separating  the  district  known  as  the  I$U  of 
Thanti  from  the  mainland.  Some  remains  of  the  castrum  still  exist.  King 
Ethelbert  afterwards  had  a  palace  here,  and  still  later  a  Christian  church 
rose  on  its  site.  The  church  was  taken  down  in  1804,  but  its  two  towers, 
known  as  *The  Sisters^  and  originally  erected,  according  to  tradition,  by 
an  Abbess  of  Farersham,  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  herself  and  her 
sister  from  drowning,  were  restored  by  the  Trinity  Board  as  a  landmark 
for  seamen.    The  sea  is  here  steadily  encroaching  on  the  land. 

Both  (I8V2  M.)  BircHngion  (Bungalow),  with  the  grave  of  D.  Q 
Rossetti  (d.  1882;  memorial  window  in  the  church),  and  (20  M.) 
Weatgate-on-Sea  (Westcliff;  St.  Mildred's;  Nottingham  Castle,  R. 
or  D.  Ss.  Qd  )  are  also  frequented  for  sea-bathing  and  golfing. 

22  M.  Margate.  —  Hotels.  GLirroirviLLB ,  B.  5s.,  D.  6«.;  Qubkh's 
AMD  HioHCLiFFB,  B.  is.  6(1.,  B.  2-3s.,  D.  6i. ;  Botal  Tobx}  White  Hart, 
B.  from  5«.,  D.  5«.;  Imperial,  pens,  from  8<.;  Kimbbr''8;  HAtbopolb; 
Windsor,  D.  i$.^  pens,  from  9«.  6d. ;  Natl  and  Bock.  —  Numerous  JMvtUe 
Hotel*  and  Boarding  Eome*.  —  Railwxy  Rejrethment  Rooms. 

Railway  Stations.  Margctie  West,  for  trains  to  Broadstairs,  London  yia 
Fayersham,  etc. ;  Margate  Sands,  for  London  vift  Canterbury,  etc.  -,  Margate 
Ecuty  on  the  Broadstairs  line. 

An  Electric  Tramway  (Isle  of  TJianet  Light  Railway)  runs  from  Margate 
to  Broctdstairs  &nA  Ramsgate  (p.  25). 

Margate^  one  of  the  most  popular,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  watering-places  in  England,  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Pop.  23,057.  Its  sandy  beach  is  admirably 
adapted  for  bathers,  and  the  Jetty  (1240  ft.  long),  the  Pier  (900  ft), 
and  the  Marine  Parade  afford  excellent  promenades.  Its  other 
attractions  include  a  HalUhy-iheSea  (variety  entertainments),  two 
Theatres ,  a  Kursaal,  a  Orotto  (adm.  id,') ,  open-air  festivals,  and 
several  bands,  etc.  The  Church  of  8t.  John'\%  a  Norman  edifice 
restored.  On  the  cliffs  a  little  to  the  W.  is  the  Royal  Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary^  founded  in  1791. 

In  summer  steamers  ply  daily  from  Margate  to  Ramsgate  and  to  London 
(fare  is.Ss.  6d.),  and  frequently  to  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Ostend.  Coaches 
ply  to  (4Vs  M.)  Ranugate  and  (16  M.)  Canterhurf  (A«.)    while  numarovs 
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•pedal  traina  ran  from  Margate  Sands  Station  to  Canterbnry  in  time  for  the 
daily  serrieef .  The  walk  to  Bamsgate  along  the  cliffs  (about  6  M.)  ig  a 
yery  pleasant  one.  On  the  way  we  pass  (8  M.)  ISng$gate  (iniO«  so  named 
beeaose  Charles  n.  and  the  Dnke  of  York  landed  here  in  16^,  with  a 
modem  eastle.  About  ^/t  M.  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  Nwrfh  Foreland^  the 
Fromontcrium  AcanUum  of  the  Romans,  off  which  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
defeated  by  the  English  in  1666.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Lighthouit 
(small  gratuity).  Broadstairs  (see  below)  is  IV4  M.  farther  on.  —  Other 
walks  may  be  taken  to  the  old  mansion  of  DandeKcn  and  the  Tillage  of 
aarhnge,  2  M.  to  the  W. ;  to  WtttgaU  (p.  24)  ^  to  Quea;,  ^«ol,  Mimier 
(5Vs  M.),  BahmUm^  Orange  (B/4  M.),  etc. 

The  railway  now  crosses  the  isthmus,  at  some  distance  from 
the  Bea,  reaching  the  coast  again  at  (25  M.)  BroaditaitB  (Grand ; 
Albion ;  Pension  Carlton),  a  quieter  watering-place  than  Ramsgate 
or  Margate,  said  to  be  named  from  the  breadth  of  its  'stair*,  or  gap 
in  the  cliffs,  affording  access  to  the  sea.  The  old  flint  arch  in  Har- 
bour St.,  called  York  Gate,  was  erected  to  protect  this  passage. 
Broadstairs  was  a  favourite  resort  of  George  Eliot  and  Oharles  Dickens ; 
the  residence  of  the  latter  is  now  named  Bleak  House,  About  1  M. 
inland  is  the  pretty  Tillage  otSt.Peter't,  containing  a  church  of  the  12th 
cent. ,  with  a  fine  flint  tower  added  in  the  16th  century.  —  Tunnel. 

27  M.  Samsgate.  —  Hotels.  'Gsanvillb,  East  Cliff,  with  good 
Turkish  and  other  baths,  B.  from  6<.,  D.  5*.,  pens,  from  4/.  4j.  per  week 
(more  in  the  season)  ^St.  Cloud,  Victoria  Gardens,  B.  from  2«.  6d.,  D.  9«.  6<2., 
pens,  from  8<.  6d.  j  Botai,,  facing  the  harbour,  B.  from8<.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6d., 
pens.  Ss.-iOs.  6^.^  Albion;  Boll.  —  Kumerous  PrivaUHotek  and  Boarding 
Bouses,  —  BaUway  Refreshment  Rooms. 

BaUway  Stations.  Ramsgate  Harbour,  for  Broadstairs,  etc,  Ramsgate 
Town,  for  Deal,  London  vift  Canterbury,  etc. 

Rarmgaie,  a  bathing-place  and  seaport  with  27,693  inhab.,  may 
be  described  as  a  somewhat  less  Gockneyfled  edition  of  Margate. 
The  N.  sands,  extending  towards  Broadstairs,  are  beautifully  firm 
and  smooth.  The  port  is  formed  by  two  stone  piers,  with  a  joint 
length  of  3000  ft. ,  and  is  of  great  importance  as  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
There  are  also  an  iron  FromerMde  Pier  (adm.  2(2.),  a  Theatre,  a  Manna 
Sail,  the  Royal  Victoria  Pavilion,  and  other  attractions.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  *8t.  Augustine,  on  the  W.  cliff,  is,  perhaps,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  elder  Pugin,  whose  house,  the  Orange,  also 
designed  by  him.  Is  close  by.  The  Jewish  Synagogue  and  College 
were  built  by  Sir  MoseB  Monteflore. 

About  IVs  H.  to  the  W.  of  Bamsgate  (electric  tramway)  is  Pegwell  Bay 
(inns),  famous  for  picnics  and  shrimps.  Bbb^eet^  near  the  centre  of  the 
bay  and  about  3  M.  from  Bamsgate,  was  the  landing-place  (memorial  cross) 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  traditionally  that  of  Bengist  and  Horsa. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  in  summer  from  Bamsgate  to  London^  Margate^ 
Deal,  and  Dover,  and  coaches  and  brakes  run  to  Margate,  (17  H.)  Canter- 
burg,  Pegwell  Bag,  Richborough  (p.  26),  etc.  Special  trains  run  from  Bams- 
gate Town  to  Canterbnry  in  summer,  in  time  for  the  daily  serrices  in 
the  cathedral.  —  The  dangerous  sandbanks  called  the  Ooodwin  Bands,  on 
which  several  ships  are  still  lost  every  year  in  spite  of  the  light-ships, 
lie  about  7  M«  from  Bamsgate  and  may  be  visited  by  sailing-boat.  At  low 
water  the  sands  become  quite  firm,  and  cricket-matches  are  sometimes 
played  on  them.  According  to  tradition  these  sands  were  once  a  fertile 
Isls^di  with  a  mausion  belonging  to  BarJ  Goodwin,  which  totally  dis- 
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appeared  dnring  a  tremendoiu  gale,  the  fanda  intended  to  maintain  the 
•ea-wall  having  been  diverted  to  build  Tenterden  ohurch  (p.  42). 

Fbok  Ramsoatb  Tower  to  Dbal,  15  M.,  railway  in  *k  hr.  (fares  2s.  2d., 
U,  6d.,  is.  i<f.).  — The  first  station  is  (1 M.)  St.  Laurence  (for  Pegweil  Bay)  and 
the  next  (4M.)  Mintter-in-TJumet  (Rail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  where  the  Deal  line 
diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Canterbury  (see  p.  33).  The  handsome 
parish-charch  of  Minster  (St.  Mary's),  with  a  Kormannave  and  E.E.  chancel 
and  transepts,  contains  some  interesting  old  stalls  and  miserere  carvings. 
The  high  ground  above  Minster  affords  a  splendid  *yiew. 

Soon  after  leaving  Minster  the  train  crosses  the  Stour  and  passes 
*Kiohborough  (to  the  right),  the  Boman  fortress  of  Rutupiae.  constructed 
to  command  the  S.  entrance  of  the  channel ,  the  X.  end  of  which  was 
guarded  by  Begulbium  (p.  24),  and  the  principal  landing-place  of  the 
Boman  troops  from  Gaul.  Incredible  as  it  now  seems,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Bichborough  was  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  and  that  a  broad  chan- 
nel, forming  the  regular  water-route  from  Northern  France  to  London, 
extended  from  Sandwich  to  Beculver.  Ebbsfleet  (p.  25)  also  is  now  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  deep  channel  made  by  the  Stour 
in  the  otherwise  shallow  Pegwell  Bay  is  a  relic  of  this  ancient  water- 
way. The  remains  at  Bichborough  are  among  the  most  interesting  sur- 
vivals of  the  Boman  period  in  Britain  and  should  certainly  be  visited 
either  from  Bamsgate  (5  M.)  or  Sandwich  (3  M.).  The  best-preserved  por- 
tion is  the  N.  wall  of  the  fortress,  460  ft.  in  length.  Kear  the  N.E.  comer 
of  the  enclosure  is  *8t.  Augustine's  Cross\  a  cruciform  basement  of  rubble, 
resting  on  foundations  of  solid  masonry  and  now  believed  to  have  support- 
ed a  lighthouse.  Many  thousands  of  Boman  coins  have  been  found  at 
Bichborough.  and  also  Saxon  coins  and  other  relics. 

9  M.  Sandwich  (Bell,  B.  from  4<.,  D.  4«.  Qd. ;  King's  ffetsd;  Fleur-de~Lis), 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (p.  40),  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  harbours  and  naval  stations  on  the  S.  coast,  described  in  the 
lith  cent,  as  ^omnium  Anglorum  portuum  famosissimus\  but  it  is  now  2  M. 
from  the  sea  in  a  direct  line,  and  accessible  only  by  small  river-craft. 
The  singular  cognisance  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  half-lion  and  a  half-boat, 
is  still  everywhere  visible  at  Sandwich.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  public  promenade;  one  of  the  old 
gates,  the  Fisher  Gate,  and  a  Tudor  tower,  called  the  Barbiean,  still  exist. 
A  colony  of  Flemish  artisans  settled  here  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
and  have  left  their  mark  in  the  names  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The 
most  interesting  buildings  are  St.  OtemenCs  Ohurch,  with  its  Norman  tower; 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  the  12th  cent. ;  the  Orammar  School, 
1664;  and  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  founded  in  1392  but  rebuilt  in  1864.  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  the  town  in  1572,  and  the  house  she  occupied  is  pointed 
out  in  Strand  Street.  To  the  S.E.  of  Sandwich  are  excellent  golfing-linlcs, 
often  the  scene  of  important  competitions.    Pop.  (1901)  3174. 

15 M.  Deal  (South- Eastern  Hotel;  Royal;  Black  Horse;  Beach  House  Temp' 
trance,  B.  Ss.,  D.  S«.  Qd),  another  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  also  frequented 
for  sea-bathing,  and  golfing.  Deal  Castle,  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Oeorge 
Hamilton,  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  like  those  of  Sandown  and  Walmer, 
as  a  coast  defence.  Sandown  Castle,  where  Col.  Hutchinson,  the  Parlia- 
mentary leader  (p.  383),  died  in  1064,  has  been  demolished:  it  stood  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  town.  The  *Downs\  between  the  Ooodwin  Sands  (p.  25)  and 
the  mainland,  form  an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge  in  stormy  weather; 
but  the  Deal  boatmen  have  still  no  lack  of  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
courage  and  skill  in  aiding  distressed  mariners  for  which  they  have  so 
long  been  famous.  On  the  8.  Deal  is  adjoined  by  Walmer,  with  Walmer 
Castle,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (at 
present,  the  Prince  of  Wales).  The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  herein  1852, 
and  the  rooms  occupied  by  him  (various  relics),  as  well  as  that  in  whieh 
William  Pitt,  another  Lord  Warden,  held  consultation  with  Nelson,  are 
shown  daily  (except  Frid.)  from  11  (Sun.  from  1)  till  5  (4  in  winter). 
Lower  Walmer  is  an  important  military  depdt,  with  large  barracks  and  a 
naval  hospital.  The  low  shore  near  Deal  is  generally  believed  to  ha^e 
been  the  first  landing-place  of  Julius  Casar  in  Britain.  —  Deal  (10,676 
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inhab.)  is  connected  with  (9  M.)  Dover  (p.  16)  by  railway,  but  fair  walkers 
will  find  it  pleasant  to  go  by  the  cliffs  (see  p.  18).  A  motor-omnibas  runs 
to  Bt.  Margaret's  Bay  (p.  18)  and  Dover  (p.  16). 

Continuation  op  Main  Line.  Beyond  Fayeisham  the  train 
turns  to  the  S.  E.,  passes  (551/2  M.)  Selling ,  and  soon  reaches  the 
E.  station  at  — 

62  M.  Canterbury.  —  Hotels.  Gountt  Hotel  (Pi.  a;  C,  2),  High  St., 
B.  from  d<.,  D.  5^^  well  spoken  of;  Fountain  (Pl.b;  G,2),  B.  4«.  6<l.,  D.  U.\ 
Boss  (PI.  C5  D,  2)v  Flkub-dk-Lt8  (PI.  d;  C,  2);  Fallstajf  Inn,  by  the 
West  Gate  (PI.  B,  1),  unpretending,  B.  3«.,  D.  3s.  6d.j  Flbbcb,  B.  from 
2«.  6(2.,  D.  3«. ;  Slattbb^s  Tbmpbbangb  Hotels  (PI.  e  \  C,  2),  8  and  11  St.  Mar- 
garet St.,  B.  from  U.  6<2.-2«.  6<f.,  pens.  65.-9«.,  well  spoken  of.  —  Railtpap 
Be/i'eshfnent  Rooms  at  both  the  E.  and  the  W.  Stations. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Gaaterhury  East  (PI.  G,  4)  for  London  yi&  Favers- 
ham  and  for  Dover.  —  2.  Canterbury  West  (PI.  A,  B,  1)  for  London  vi& 
Ash  ford  and  for  Bamsgate  and  Shomcliffe.  —  3.  SotUh  Canterbury ,  on  the 
Shomcliffe  line,  1  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  town. 

Canterbuty,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  England,  containing 
(1901)  24,868  Inhab.  and  pleasantly  situated  on  tbe  Stour,  which 
rnns  through  it  In  two  main  branches,  Is  an  ancient  city,  with 
numerons  qnalnt  old  houses,  and  bas  been  the  seat  of  an  archbishop 
since  the  6th  centnry.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  bears  the  title 
Primate  of  All  England,  the  Archbishop  of  York  that  of  Primate 
of  England  (comp.  p.  445).  Canterbury  contains  extensive  cavalry 
barracks  and  the  army  cavalry  school. 

The  site  ofGanterbury  was  occupied  in  pre-Boman  times  by  the  Brit- 
ish village  of  Durvohem  Cdter'*^  water),  which  the  Romans  converted  into 
one  of  the  first  military  stations  on  the  highroad  to  London,  Latinizing 
the  name  as  Durovemwn,  When  the  Saxons  or  Jutes  invaded  England 
they  named  it  Canitearabyriff,  or  burgh  of  the  men  of  Kent,  whence  its 
present  name  is  derived.  Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  Queen  Bertha 
founded  a  small  Ghristian  church  on  St.  Martin's  Hill,  and  in  A.D.  697 
St.  Augustine  arrived  here  from  Rome  to  convert  heathen  England.  King 
Ethelbert  received  him  with  great  friendliness,  and  embraced  Ghristianity 
with  10,000  of  his  people.  Augustine  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  All 
England,  but  Archbp.  Theodore  (668-693)  was  the  first  who  obtained  the 
practical  recognition  of  his  primacy  from  the  English  bishops,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  murder  of  Thomas  Becket  (1170)  that  Canterbury  became 
the  undisputed  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  England.  The  history  of 
Canterbury  merges,  through  the  archbishops,  to  a  great  extent  in  that 
of  the  country  at  large.  The  names  of  Dunstan  (960-988),  Lanfrane  (1070-89), 
Anselm  (1093-1109),  Thomas  Becket  (1162-70),  Stephen  Langton  (1207-29), 
Cranmer  (1533-68),  Pole  (1566-59),  Laud  (1633-60),  and  many  others  are  in- 
separably connected  with  English  political  and  social  history.  Since  the 
Revolution,  however,  the  attention  of  the  primates  has  been  more  strictly 
confined  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  —  The  present  archbishop  is  the  Host 
Rev.  Randall  Thomas  Davidson^  D.  Z>.,  translated  in  1903.  The  income  of 
the  see  is  16,0002. 

Emerging  from  the  East  Station  (PI.  C,  4),  on  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  town,  we  see  In  front  of  us  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Dane 
John  (Donjon),  bounded  on  one  side  by  part  of  the  old  city-wall ; 
the  Dane  John  Itself  is  a  tumulus  80  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  an 
obelisk  and  commanding  a  good  view.  We  turn  to  the  left  and  then 
enter  Castle  St.  to  the  right,  where  the  Norman  keep  of  the  Castle 
(PI.  B,  C,  4),  now  used  as  a  coal-store,  rises  on  the  left.    (At  the 
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back  of  the  Castle,  on  the  rl^er  Stoni,  stands  8t  Mildred's  Chure\ 

PI.  B,  3,  containing  some  Roman  work.)  At  the  end  of  Castle  St. 

we  cross  Watling  Street  (p.  23)  and  then  follow  St.  Margarets  St., 

passing  St,  Margarefe  Church  (PI.  C,  2),  to  High  Street,  which  we 

reach  opposite  Mercery  Lane,  leading  to  the  Cathedral. 

From  the  West  Station  (PI.  B,  1)  we  follow  Station  Road  to  the 

right  for  about  100  yds.,  to  St.  Dnnstan  St.  (PI.  A,  1),  part  of  the 

main  thoroughfare  leading  straight  (to  the  left)  to  High  Street. 

In  the  opposite  direction  (K.W.)  St.  Dnnstan  St.  leads  to  (3  min.) 
St,  DunstanU  Church  (PI.  A,  1),  an  edifice  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  square 
and  a  semicircular  tower.  It  contains  the  burial-vault  of  the  Roper  family, 
in  which  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (d.'1635)  Is  said  to  lie,  placed  here 
by  his  daughter,  Margaret  Roper.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the 
gateway  of  the  Bopers^  mansion. 

On  the  S.E.  St.  Dunstan  St.  Is  continued  by  Westgate  Without 
to  the  West  Gate  (PI.  B,  1),  a  handsome  embattled  structure,  built 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one, 
and  the  only  city-gate  now  remaining.    To  the  left,  just  outside 
the  gate,  is  the  quaint  little  Falstaff  Inn  (p.  27),  with  Its  sign 
hung  from  an  iron  standard.    Jnst  Inside  the  gate,  to  the  right,  is 
the  venerable-looking  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (PI.  B,  1 ;  rebuilt 
at  the  same  time  as  the  gate),  containing  an  ancient  font,  an  old 
panelled  celling  (chancel),  and  some  ^miserere'  carvings.    Imme- 
diately opposite  is  SU  Peter's  Chwtch  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  a  curious  structure 
with  Norman  columns,  a  panelled  ceiling,  and  some  ancient  glass. 
A  little  farther  on  we  cross  the  Stour  and  enter  the  High  Street, 
in  which,  immediately  to  the  right,  is  St,  Thomas's  or  Easihridge 
Hospital  (PI.  C,  2) ,  originally  erected  by  Thomas  Becket  for  the 
accommodation  of  poor  pilgrims  (visitors  admitted).   On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  farther  on,  is  the  Beaney  Irutitute  (1899), 
comprizing  a  library  and  reading-room  and  now  containing  the 
Museum  (open  daily ;  free),  with  interesting  collections  of  Roman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  natural  history,  and  geology.   A  few 
paces  farther  on  is  the  Ouildhall  (PLC, 2),  which  contains  portraits* 
of  local  notabilities.    In  Guildhall  St.,  here  diverging  to  the  left, 
is  the  Theatre,  We  have  now  again  reached  Mercery  Lane  (see  above), 
so  called  because  it  used  to  be  devoted  to  the  sale  of  small  wares 
to  the  pilgrims  (medallions  of  St.  Thomas,  phials  of  holy  water,  etc.). 
At  the  S.W.  (left)  corner  stood  the  Chequers  Inn,  the  regular  hostelry 
of  the  pilgrims  (comp.  Chaucer's  ^Canterbury  Tales');  some  remains 
of  the  old  inn  may  be  traced  in  the  court-yard  entered  from  High 
Street.   At  the  other  end  of  Mercery  Lane  is  the  Butter  Market,  in 
which  is  a  figure  of  the  Lyric  Muse,  commemorating  Christopher 
Marlowe  (1664-93),  the  poet  and  dramatist,  a  native  of  Canterbury. 

From  the  Butter  Market  we  enter  the  cathedral-precincts  "by 
Christehurch  Gate,  a  fine  late-Perpendicular  structure,  erected  "by 
Prior  Goldstone  in  1617.  From  the  gateway  we  obtain  a  good 
general  view  of  the  Cathedral,  with  its  W.  towers,  its  noble  central 
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tower,  and  its  donble  set  of  transepts.  The  present  ^Cathedral 
(^ChrUtchurch ;  PI.  D,  1),  which  Is  the  third  chnrch  on  the  same 
site,  represents  architectural  history  extending  oyer  fonr  centuries 
(1070-1495),  hut  its  general  external  appearance,  at  least  when 
viewed  from  the  W.,  is  that  of  a  magnificent  building  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  ^The  history  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  has  been 
so  carefully  preserred  by  contemporary  records ,  and  these  have 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated  by  Professor  Willis,  and  compared 
with  the  existing  structure,  that  we  may  almost  put  a  date  upon 
every  stone  of  this  magnificent  fabric ;  it  is,  therefore,  our  best  and 
safest  guide  in  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  that  period  in  Eng- 
land' ( Parker) »  It  is  said  that  a  Christian  church,  afterwards  used 
as  a  pagan  temple,  was  built  here  in  Roman-British  times  by  King 
Lucius;  and  that  this  was  presented  by  Ethelbert,  along  with  his 
palace,  to  St.  Augustine  (p.  27),  who  converted  the  buildings  into 
a  cathedral  and  monastery.  Augustine's  cathedral  afterwards  fell 
into  decay  and  became  more  than  once  the  prey  of  the  flames  and 
of  the  pillaging  Danes,  who  carried  off  and  murdered  Archbp.  Alphege 
in  1011;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Lanfranc  (1070-89),  the  first  Norman  arch- 
bishop ,  accordingly  undertook  the  erection  of  a  completely  new 
cathedral ,  a  work  which  was  continued  by  his  successor  Anselm 
and  the  Priors  Emvlph  and  Cotirad,  and  finished  in  1130. 
The  last-named  completed  the  choir  in  such  a  magnificent  style, 
that  it  was  known  as  the  'Glorious  Choir  of  Conrad'.  The  choir 
of  this  second  or  Norman  cathedral  (the  church  in  which  Becket 
was  murdered)  was  burned  down  in  1174;  and  the  present  choir, 
in  the  Transition  style  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  was  erected 
in  its  place  by  the  architect,  William  of  Sens  (who  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  introduced  the  Pointed  style  into  England)  and  his 
successor  William  the  Englishman  (1174-80).  The  old  Norman 
nave  and  transepts  remained  intact  for  200  years  more,  when  they 
were  replaced  by  the  present  Perpendicular  structure  (1378-1410), 
the  main  credit  for  which  is  generally  given  to  Prior  Chillenden 
(1390-1421).  The  great  central  tower,  called  the  Bell  Harry  Toioer, 
was  added  by  Prior  Ooldstone  in  1495.  The  N.  W.  tower  is  modern, 
the  older  one  having  been  pulled  down  (in  1834),  with  doubtful 
wisdom,  to  make  one  to  match  its  S.  W.  neighbour.  The  principal 
dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are:  total  length  514  ft.,  length  of  choir 
180  ft. ;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  71  ft.;  height  of  the  nave  80  ft., 
of  choir  71  ft.,  of  central  tower  235  ft.,  of  W.  towers  152  ft. 

The  cathedral  is  open  to  visitors  from  9.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  ex- 
cept during  the  daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  (4  p.m.  in  Nov., 
Dec,  Jan.,  &  Feb.);  a  fee  of  6(2.  is  charged  for  admission  to  the  choir 
and  cloisters  and  another  of  3d.  for  entering  the  crypt.  At  other 
hours,  between  7  a.m,  and  7p.m.,  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  cathe- 
dral for  la.  each  (minimum  28.)  on  application  at  the  verger's  house 
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beside  Christ  Chuich  Gate.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  the  South 
Porehj  built  by  Prior  Ohillenden  in  1400,  above  wbicb  is  a  panel 
-with  a  curions  old  scnlpture  depicting  the  altar  of  Becket's  Mar- 
tyrdom, and  a  sword  lying  in  front  of  it.  The  figures  of  the  murder- 
ers haTO  long  since  been  removed  from  the  niches,  which  are  now, 
like  those  on  the  W.  front,  filled  with  modern  figures  of  kings,  arch- 
bishops, and  other  dignitaries  connected  with  the  history  of  the  cath- 
edral.  Gomp.  Dean  Stanley^ 8  ^Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury* 

and  WiUis's  ^Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral'. 

Interior.   The  I^ave  produces  an  effect  of  wonderful  lightness  in  spite 
of  its  huge  proportions.    It  is  mainly  the  work  of  Prior  Chillenden  (see 

{>.  29).  The  stained  glass  is  modem,  except  the  great  W.  window,  which 
s  put  together  from  fragments  of  old  glass,  pieced  out  by  modem  additions. 
The  monuments  are  of  little  general  interest.  Archbp.  Beiuon  (1882-96),  the 
first  Protestant  archbishop  interred  in  the  cathedral  (comp.  pp.  31,  45),  is 
buried  below  the  N.W.  tower.  On  the  arches  of  the  piers  of  the  great 
central  tower  may  be  seen  the  rebus  of  its  builder.  Prior  Goldstone. 

The  Kavb  Tbambspts  are  similar  in  style  to  the  nave,  though  differ- 
ing from  it  and  from  each  other  in  details.  Parts  of  Lanfranc's  masonry 
seem  to  have  been  retained  as  the  kernel  of  the  walls  and  of  the  piers 
supporting  the  tower.  The  ^.W.  transept  is  of  special  interest  as  the  scene 
of  Thomas  Becket's  murder  on  Dec.  29th,  1170.  The  four  barons  approached 
by  the  door  on  the  W.  side  of  the  transept,  leading  from  the  cloisters, 
through  which  the  Archbishop  with  his  clerks  had  previously  entered  the 
church,  where  Vespers  were  being  sung.  Becket  refused  to  take  refuge 
either  in  the  vaults  or  roof  of  the  cathedral  and  was  cut  down  by  the 
murderers,  standing  in  front  of  the  wall  (still  in  iitu)  between  the  chapel 
of  St.  Benedict  and  the  passage  to  the  crypt.  What  is  believed  to  be  the 
exact  spot  where  he  fell  is  marked  by  a  small  square  incision  in  the 
pavement.  The  large  window  of  this  transept  contains  figures  of  Edward  IV. 
(1461-83)  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  presented  the  window 
to  the  cathedral.  Another  window  represents  the  life  and  death  of  Becket. 
To  the  £.  of  the  transept,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  open  screen,  is 
the  Zradlff  Chapel  (1449-68),  also  called  the  Deanti'  Chapel^  from  the  number 
of  these  dignitaries  buried  in  it.  It  occupies  the  place  of  the  Norman 
chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  mentioned  above,  and  has  a  rich  fan-vaulted  roof. 
The  corresponding  chapel,  opening  from  the  S.W.  transept,  is  dedicated 
to  8t.  Michetel  and  known  as  the  Warriors^  Chapel.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  Archbp.  Stephen  Langton  (1207-29),  the  champion  of  nationiJ  liberty 
against  King  John.  Here  also  is  the  monument  of  Margaret  Holland, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  with  her  two  husbands,  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (son  of  Henry  IV.). 

The  *Choib,  one  of  the  longest  in  England  (180  ft.),  is  elevated  several 
feet  above  the  nave,  a  peculiarity  which  occurs  elsewhere  among  English 
cathedrals  only  at  Rochester  (comp.  p.  20).  The  beautiful  Scream  between 
the  nave  and  ^he  choir  is  a  work  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  is  adorned  with  sta- 
tues of  six  English  kings.  The  grand  Korman  arches,  supported  by  circular 
and  octagonal  piers  alternately,  here  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
of  the  nave.  The  triforium  arcade  with  its  combination  of  circular  and 
pointed  arches  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  transition  from  Romanesque 
to  Gothic,  and  recalls,  in  some  respects,  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  with  which 
the  architect  must  have  been  familiar.  The  visitor  will  note  the  singular 
curved  outline  of  the  choir,  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  walls 
trend  inward  at  the  E.  end.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  William  of 
Sens,  wishing  to  preserve  the  towers  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew,  which 
had  survived  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  earlier  buildings,  narrowed  his 
choir  here  so  as  to  pass  between  them.  The  screens  separating  the  choir 
from  its  aisles  were  executed  by  Prior  Estria  in  1304-5;  they  are  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  canopied  tombs  of  archbishops,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  is  that  of  Archbp.  Chichele  (141443),  founder  of  All  Souls  College 
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(p.  246).  The  reredot,  aIUt,  and  archbishop's  throne  are  modem.  The  organ 
is  ingeniously  concealed  in  the  triforinm,  and  nothing  of  it  is  visible  below 
except  the  manuals.  Part  of  the  stained  glass  of  the  choir^aisles  dates 
from  the  18th  century.  At  the  W.  end  is  a  painting  of  Becket's  Death,  by 
Crest.  This  aisle  incorporates  some  remains  of  the  earlier  llorman  choir, 
and  the  triforium  windows  of  the  17.  E.  Txansrpt  are  also  by  Prior  £mu]ph. 
At  the  £.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  entrance  to  St.  Andbbw's  Toweb  (see 
p.  80),  the  gronndfloor  of  whldi  is  now  used  as  a  vestry.  At  the  £.  end 
of  the  S.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  corresponding  Towbb  of  St.  Ahskut, 
also  a  survival  from  the  older  church,  with  a  Decorated  window  inserted 
about  1886.  The  chapel  contains  the  tombs  of  Archbps.  Atuehn  (d.  1109^ 
no  monument),  BradteareUne  (d.  1819),  and  Meopham  (d.  1888).  Above  it  is 
an  ^ezcubiiorium'  or  small  watching-chamber,  with  a  grating  looking  into 
Trinity  Chapel,  used  by  the  guardian  of  the  treasures  at  Beekefs  shrine 
(see  below).  Among  the  monuments  in  the  aisle  are  those  of  Archbishops 
Sknm  0/  Svdhunf  (1876-81;  beheaded  by  Wat  Tyler),  Stratford  (1888-69), 
Ken^e  (1463-54),  FiU-Wcater  (1193-1207),  and  Reynolds  (1818-28).  Some  re* 
markable  diaper  work  and  other  remains,  incorporated  in  the  8.E.  screen, 
near  Archbp.  Stratford's  memorial,  are  relics  of  St.  DunsianU  ShriMy  which 
used  to  stand  to  the  8.  of  the  high-altar. 

From  the  £.  end  of  the  choir-aisles  flights  of  steps  ascend  to  the 
Tbibitt  Chapel,  which,  with  the  *Corona'  behind  it,  is  the  work  of 
WiUiam  the  Enfflishnuin,  *small  in  body,  but  in  workmanship  of  many 
kinds  acute  and  honesV,  who  succeeded  William  of  Sens,  when  that 
unfortunate  architect  was  crippled  by  a  fall  from  the  clerestory.  This 
was  the  site  of  the  Shrine  of  Tiwm,as  Beeket,  who  was  canonized  soon 
after  his  death  and  became  the  most  popular  of  English  saints.  It 
was ,  indeed ,  the  fame  of  St.  Thomas  that  made  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
which  had  previously  been  overshadowed  by  the  adjoining  Monastery  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  greatest  centre  of  interest  among  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  England.  His  bodv  was  interred  here  in  1220,  and  the 
shrine  was  adorned  with  such  magnificence  that  Erasmus,  who  visited  it 
Id  1612,  tells  us  *gold  was  the  mesnest  thing  to  be  seen\  The  shrine  was 
destroyed,  its  treasures  confiscated,  and  the  body  of  St.  Thomas  burned  by 
Henry  VIII.  (1688)  { ,and  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  shrine  is  the  pave- 
ment that  surrounded  it,  worn  away  by  the  knees  of  thousands  of  pious 
pilgrims.  [According  to  one  version  of  the  story,  however,  the  relics 
were  not  burned  but  re-interred  •,  and  some  remains  found  below  in  the 
crypt  in  a  stone  coffin  in  1888  are  believed  by  many  to  be  those  .of  Thomas 
Becket.1  The  Stained  Glass  Windows  of  the  chapel,  of  the  i8th  cent., 
depict  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas.  On  the  17.  side  of  this  chapel  is  the 
handsome  marble  Monument  of  BenrfJV.  (1899-1418),  the  only  king  buried 
in  the  cathedral.  His  tomb  is  shared  by  his  second  wife,  Joan  of  Ifatarre, 
Behind  the  tomb  is  the  Chantry  of  Henry  1V»  On  the  opposite  side  of 
Trinity  Chapel  is  the  Monument  of  Edtoard^  the  Black  Prince  (d.  1876), 
with  a  brazen  effigy;  above  hang  the  prince's  sureoat,  gauntlets,  helmet, 
and  shield. 

The  extreme  £.  part  of  the  cathedral  is  formed  by  the  beautiful 
chapel  called  the  *Cobona,  which  formerly  contained  an  altar  with  a  frag- 
ment of  BeckeVs  skull.  On  the  N.  side  stands  the  Monument  of  Cardinal 
P»U  (d.  1669),  the  last  Boman  Catholic  archbishop.  The  Corona  also  contains 
the  so-called  Chair  of  St.  Augustine  (13th  cent.) ,  in  which  the  archbishops 
sit  at  their  installation. 

The  entrance  to  the  "Cbtpt,  which  is  very  spacious,  is  from  the  8.W. 
traneept.  This  is  the  crypt  of  the  early  Norman  church,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  some  of  its  pillars  may  even  have  belonged  to  the  original 
Boman  church  on  this  site.  About  1576  Queen  Elisabeth  placed  the 
crypt  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  and  Flemish  refugees  in  England,  and 
its  S.  transept,  or  Black  Prince'^s  Chantry^  is  still  occupied  as  a  French 
church  by  their  descendants.  The  unfounded  tradition  that  the  refugees 
erected  their  silk-looms  in  the  crypt  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  £.  part  of  the  crypt  formed  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  Underercfl 
and  was  formerly  very  richly  decorated.    The  body  of  Thomas  Becket  lay 
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• 
liere  for  60  yeMS,  and  this  was  the  scene  of  Henry  II/s  penance.  Traces 
of  old  painting  have  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  St.  Qabriers  Chapel, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  erypt.  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  some  of  the 
capitals  in  the  erypt  are  only  half-carved,  their  execution  having  probably 
been  stopped  by  the  fire  of  1174.  Recent  restorations  in  the  crypt  have  laid 
bare  the  original  floor  and  revealed  some  old  paintings  on  the  ceiling. 

Visitors  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Bell  Harrjf 
or  Central  Tower  (236  ft.)  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Dean  or  the 
Canon  in  residence. 

The  precincts  contain  some  interesting  remains  of  the  monastery, 
originally  founded  by  St.  Augustine  and  re-established  by  Lanfiranc. 

The  Gloistbss  ,  in  the  late-Perpeadlcular  style,  are  entered  from  the 
K.W.  transept  and  are  in  good  preservation.  The  coats-of-arms  at  the 
intersections  of  the  alirehes  are  those  of  benefactors  of  the  cathedral. 
On  the  N.  side  are  two  fine  doorways,  and  in  the  N.W.  comer  is  a  curious 
hatch  communicating  with  the  cellarer's  lodgings.  —  To  the  E.  of  the 
cloisters  is  the  Ghaptbb  Housb,  or  Sermon  Haute  (restored  1897),  to  which 
the  congregation  retired  after  prayers:  the  lower  part  is  E.E.,  the  upper 
part  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  The  panelled  ceiling  is 
of  Irish  oak.  The  Chapter  House  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  the  Libbabt, 
an  old  ITorman  structure  (restored),  containing  a  collection  of  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books,  and  M SS.  Farther  to  the  £.  is  the  Norman  Baptistbbt.  —  A  pass- 
age called  the  ''Dark  Entry"*  (see  the  *Ingoldsby  Legends'),  reached  by 
steps  descending  from  the  K.E.  transept,  leads  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
Ptiwr'eQatewKif  and  the  Qreen  Court  ^  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
monastic  buildings.  To  the  E.  of  it  now  lies  the  Deanery^  and  on  the  li. 
is  the  old  Btrangers*  Hatt.  The  gate  in  the  N.E.  oomer  of  the  Green  (3ourt 
was  formerly  the  entrance  to  this  hall.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  E.  end  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  passage  called  the  Brieh  Walk^  on  the  right  side  of  which 
i  (a  row  of  arches  in  an  early-Norman  style,  belonging  to  the  Monk*" 
Infirmary.  At  the  end  of  the  Brick  Walk  is  an  old  house  called  the 
Maitter  Honours^  formerly  the  state-room  of  the  priory. 

A  fine  arched  gateway  in  Palace  Street,  to  the  K.W.,  is  the  only  relic 
of  the  old  ArcMfish^^t  Pakioe^  ruined  by  the  Puritans  during  the  primacy 
of  Archbp.  Laud.  A  new  palace,  on  a  modest  scale,  has  recently  been 
built  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Green  Court  (see  above)  is  the  King's 
School  (Pi.  D,  1),  founded  by  Archbp.  Theodore  (7th  cent.),  *for 
the  study  of  Greek',  and  refounded  by  Henry  VIII. ;  it  numbers 
Marlowe  (p.  28),  Thurlow,  Harvey  (p.  15),  and  Robert  Boyle  among 
former  pupils,  and  still  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  upper  hall  is  by  a  beautiful  external  ^Staircase,  with 
open  arcades  at  the  sides,  the  only  Norman  structure  of  the  kind  in 
the  country. 

Next  to  the  Cathedral,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  object  in 
Canterbury  is  the  quaint  little  *Chureh  of  8t.  Martin  (PI.  F,  1), 
the  'Mother  Church  of  England'.  It  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  £.,  3/4  M. 
from  the  Cathedral,  and  is  reached  from  Mercery  Lane  by  Burgate  St., 
Church  St.,  and  Longport  St.  The  keys  are  kept  at  No.  26  in  the  last, 
but  during  the  day  the  verger  is  generally  at  the  church  (adm.  3d.). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  Christian  church  here  in  pre- 
Sazon  days,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  for  Queen  Bertha, 
wife  of  Bthelbert  (p.  37),  prior  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine.  King 
Bthelbert  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  here  in  the  old  font,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  probably  of  Saxon  date.  An  old  stone  coffin  shown  as 
that  of  Queen  Bertha  dates  from  about  the  13th  century.  Put  of  the 
walls,  which  contain  numerous  Roman  bricks,  may  belong  to  the  originid 
c|iureh«  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the  B.  B.  period.   The  so-called  ^lepers' 
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squints*  are  intereating.  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  —  The  ehurehvard 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  On  the  tomb  of  Dean  Afford  (d.  1871) 
is  the  touching  epitaph :  ^Devereorium  Yiatoris  Hierosolymam  Proficiscentis' 
t^the  inn  of  a  traveller  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem*). 

On  tlie  way  to  St.  Martin's  we  pass ,  at  the  comer  of  Longport 
St.,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  old  *Monasteby  of  St.  Augustinb 
(PL  E,  1, 2),  now  restored  and  occupied  as  a  Missionary  College,  The 
main  *Oate  (1300),  by  which  we  enter,  is  in  Monastery  St.,  a  little 
to  the  left;  open  1.15  to  4  (5  in  summer)  during  term,  11  to  4  or  5 
An  the  yacations  (adm.  6(2.). 

The  monastery,  established  by  St.  Augustine,  was  seized  by  Henry  VIII 
for  a  palace,  and  uter  passing  through  various  private  hands,  was  bought 
in  1844  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  converted  it  from  a  brewery  into 
the  present  college,  incorporating  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  mon- 
astery. —  The  tasteful  modem  buildings  of  the  Ck)Ilege,  on  three  sides  of 
a  fine  court,  include  a  large  Library^  with  a  valuable  Oriental  collection, 
below  which  is  an  ancient  crypt  containing  the  Coleridge  Miuionary  Museum; 
»  GKapei;  picturesque  (Hoietert;  and  a  ffall^  being  the  Guest  Hall  of  the 
old  monastery,  with  its  original  oaken  roof. 

In  8t»  AuffitsHne^s  Abbey  Field  (adm.  1<.).  to  the  right  are  the  remains 
of  the  old  AJbbey  Church  and  the  scanty  ruins  of  8t.  Pancrat,  said  to  be 
the  first  church  dedicated  by  St.  Augustine.  St.  Augustine,  King  Ethelbert, 
and  Queen  Bertha  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  monastery. 

Among  the  remaining  points  of  interest  in  Canterbury  may  be 
enumerated  8t.  John-s  Hospital,  founded  by  Lanfranc,  in  North- 
gate  St. ,  .to  the  N.  af  the  Cathedral ;  8t,  Alphege's-Chureh  (PI.  C,  1), 
near  the  W.  end  of  the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  martyred  arch- 
"bishop  (p.  29)  and  containing  some  old  brasses;  8t.  Stepheri's, 
with  some  Norman  work,  near  the  East  Station;  the  ruins  of 
8t,  8epule?ire*8  Nunnery,  where  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  'Holy  Maid 
of  Kent*,  was  a  nun  (temp.  Henry  VIII.),  to  the  S.  of  the  city ; 
and  the  modern  Roman  Catholic.  Church  of  8t.  Thomas,  with  an 
elaborately  adorned  interior.  Parts  of  the  old  City  Wall  are  visible 
in  Broad  St.,  to  the  E.  of  the  Cathedral. 

About  li/s  H.  to  the  W.  of  Canterbury,  on  the  London  road,  is  the 
▼illage  of  HarfjUdoutn  (perhaps  the  *Bob  up-and-down^  of  Chaucer),  with 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  originally  founded  for  lepers  by  Archbp.  Lan- 
franc. No  part  of  the  present  buildings  is  ancient,  except  portions  of  the 
ehureh,  which  has  Norman  pillars  and  arches  on  one  side,  E.E.  on  the 
other,  and  an  open  timber-roof.  Fine  view  of  Canterbury.  -^Barfreston 
Church  (see-below)  is  10  H.  to  the  S.W.  —  Coaches  to  Heme  Bay,  Margate, 
and  Ramtgate,  see  p.  24. 

From  Canterbury  West  railways  ran  to  (15  M.)  Ramsgate  vii  Minster 
(p.  26);  to  (6M.)  WhiUtabU  (p.  24):  and  to  Folkestone  and  Dovar  via  (18  H.) 
Bhomdiffe  (p.  15).  —  The  first  station  on  the  last-named,  or  *Elham  Valley 
Line*,  is  (1  H.)  Bouth  Canterbury,  close  to  the  county  cricket-ground,  where 
the  cricket-festival  known  as  the  ^Canterbury  Week'  is  celebrated  in  the 
first  week  of  August 

Beyond  Canterbury  the  train  passes  (65  M.)  Bektsboume  and 
(68  M.)  Adisham^  with  an  £.  E.  church.  From  (72  M.)  8hephefd's 
Well  or  8iebertswold  the  ecclesiologist  should  pay  a  visit  to  Barfres- 
ton  Chwreh  (pronounced  *Barson*),  a  small  but  highly  interesting 
Norman  building,  situated  IV2  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^*  ^-  ^^^  walk  may  be 
cpntinued  to  the  S.  to  Waldershare,  the  Earl  of  Guilford's  house 
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and  park,  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Shepherd's  Well.  —  The  traiii  then  pene- 
trates a  long  tunnel  and  reaches  (75  M.)  Kearsney,  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  Deal  (see  p.  26).  Kearsney  Abbey  is  modem.  To  the  N.E., 
^2  M.  from  the  station,  is  the  Tillage  of  EweUj  where  King  John 
had  his  first  interview  with  Pandulf,  the  Pope's  Legate,  before  re- 
signing his  crown  at  Dover  (1213).  —  We  now  thread  another  tunnel, 
pass  (77  M.)  Dover  Priory,  and  reach  (78  M.)  Dover  Town,  Pas- 
sengers for  the  Continent  are  carried  on  to  the  Admircdty  Pier, 
Dover,  see  p.  16. 

3.  From  London  to  Maidstone* 

42V2  M.  South  Eabtbbn  A  Chatham  Railway  from  OKaring  C^ou, 
Cannon  Street,  and  London  Bridge  in  lVs-2  hrs.  (fares  7«.,  it.  3d.,  3».  M^/td,  $ 
return  12«.,  8«.  6d.,  6«.  9<l.).  —  Another  line  of  the  same  company  to  llaid- 
Btone  East  (41  M. ;  same  times  and  fares)  from  Victoria  and  HoSbom  diverges 
from  the  Rochester  line  at  (IT^/s  H.)  Swanley  (see  p.  19)  and  rans  thence 
via  Ot/ord  (for  Sevenoaks,  p.  18),  Wrotham  (31  M.),  and  MaUing  (p.  35). 

As  far  as  Gravesend  this  route  Is  more  fully  deserihed  in  Baed- 
eker sLor^on.  —  To  (17  M.)  Dartford  (Bull;  Victoria)  there  are  two 
lines,  one  running  yik  (10  M.)  Woolwich  and  the  other  yik  (9  M.) 
Eltham.  —  Beyond  Dartford  we  cross  the  Da/rent  and  skirt  the  hank 
of  the  Thames,  passing  (20  M.)  Oreenhiihe  and  (22  H.)  NorihfUet, 

24  M.  Oravesond  (Clarendon  Royal,  R.  from  2s.  %d,,  D.  2--5«.; 
Old  Falcon;  New  Falcon;  Bosherville),  a  favourite  river-resort  of 
the  Londoners,  is  described  with  more  detail  in  Baedeker^s  London. 
A  steam-ferry  plies  to  Tilbury  (p.  498). 

A  branch-line  runs  hence  through  the  Hoo  District  to  (i6  M.)  Port 
Victoria,  in  the  Isle  of  Grain  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  opposite 
Sheemess  (p.  28).  —  Cobham  Hall  lies  about  4  M.  to  the  S.  (tickets,  see  p.  22) 

28V2M.  Higham,  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  which  is  Qad's  HiU  (p.  22). 
We  then  pass  through  a  long  tunnel  (2  M.) ,  with  a  break  in  the 
middle,  and  reach  (31  M.)  Strood  Junction  (for  Strood,  see  p.  19). 

A  short  line  runs  hence,  crossing  the  Medway,  to  (i/t  M.)  Rochs^er 
and  (1  M.)  Chatham  Central  Station,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  stations 
mentioned  at  pp.  19  and  22. 

The  train  now  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway,  afford- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle  of  Rochester.  Beyond 
the  river  are  the  chalk-hills  forming  the  'backbone  of  Kent*.  Near 
(34  M.)  Cuxton  and  (36  M.)  Snodland  the  beauty  of  the  valley  is 
seriously  marred  by  the  numerous  chalk  -  quarries  and  lime  and 
cement  works.   The  scenery,  however,  improves  greatly  at  — 

39  M.  Aylesford  (George  Inn),  charmingly  situated  on  the  river, 
with  its  church  rising  high  above  the  red-roofed  cottages.  This 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  poet  (1639-1701).  The 
Church,  partly  of  Norman  workmanship,  contains  some  interesting 
monuments  of  the  Golepepper  family. 

Aylesford  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  interesting 
cromlech  called  *Kit«  Coty  House ,  which  lies  on  the  chalk-hills,  iVs  V. 
to  the  K.E.,  close  to  the  road  from  Rochester  to  Maidstone.  The  erom- 
leeh  consists  of  three  upright  stones  of  *Sarsen'  sandstone,  each  about 
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8  ft.  high,  with  »  fourth,  13  ft*  long,  lying  transversely  aerosa  them.  Each 
stone  weighs  ficom  8  to  10^/2  tons.  Tradition  makes  this  monument  the 
tomb  of  a  British  chief,  and  the  name  may  mean  simply  the  *tomb  in 
the  wood'  (Welsh  coed,  Vood').  Recent  investigation  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  was  the  site  of  a  British  cemetery  and  that  the  whole  district 
was  consecrated  to  religions  uses.  In  a  field  between  Kits  Ooty  House 
and  Ayleilford  is  another  group  of  monoliths  known  as  the  'Countless 
Stones*,  from  the  superstition,  frequently  met  with  elsewhere,  that  they 
cannot  be  counted  twice  with  the  same  result;  and  there  would  seem  to 
bare  been  a  complete  avenue  of  similar  stones  extending  from  Kits  Goty 
House  to  the  village  of  Addington  (p.  36),  6  M.  to  the  W. 

Beyond  Aylesford  the  train  passes  Allington  Castle  (to  the  left), 
birthplace  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet  (1503-42),  and  (41 1/2  M.) 
Maidstone  Barraeks  station. 

42^2 ^*  Maidstone.  —  Hotels.  Star,  Mitre,  High  St.;  Bbil,  Week 
St.,  an  old-fashioned  house,  commended  in  *Fepys*s  Diary^ ;  Railway  Hotbl, 
adjoining  the,  West  Station;  Kbw  Istn,  near  the  East  Station.  —  E<sil. 
Bfmt.  Rooms.. 

Bailway  Stations.  The  West  Station^  a  terminus,  is  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  town,  beyond  the  bridge;  the  Sast  Station^  on  the  liike  from  Otford 
CLondon)  to  Ashford,  is  at  the  N.  end  of  Week  St. 

Maidstone  (the  'town  on  the  Medway'),  the  connty-town  of 
Kent,  a  prosperoas-looklng  place  with  33,516  Inhab.  and  large 
breweries  and  nnrsery-gardens,  Is  pleasantly  sltnated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Med  way,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  substantial  modem  bridge. 
The  formerly  collegiate  *  Church  of  All  Saints,  a  fine  Perp.  stmctnre, 
of  which  a  striking  view  is  obtained  from  the  bridge,  was  mainly 
bnllt  by  Archbp,  Courtenay  (d.  1396),  and  contains  good  stalls  and 
sedllla,  the  Interesting  tomb  of  Wootton,  first  Master  of  the  Col- 
lege (1417),  and  an  arcaded  screen  between  the  nave  and  chancel. 
Adjoining  the  chnrch  Is  the  CoUege  of  AU  Saints,  established  by 
Archbp.  Gonrtenay  and  dissolved  by  Henry  YIII.  The  buildings, 
which  inclnde  a  fine  aiched  gateway  and  two  towers,  are  inter- 
esting specimens  of  14th  cent,  architecture.  To  the  N.  of  the 
church  Is  the  former  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
now  a  school  of  art  and  science  j  and  opposite,  to  the  E.  of  the 
church,  Is  a  range  of  out-bulldlngs,  with  a  singular  external  stair- 
case, probably  older  than  any  part  of  the  palace  Itself. 

The  *Maidstonb  Musbvm,  in  Faith  St.,  Is  Installed  In  Chilling- 
ton  Manor  House,  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  a  town-mansion 
of  the  16th  cent.,  now  flanked  on  the  E.  by  the  Bentlif  Art  Oallery 
and  on  the  W,  by  the  PubUe  Library,  The  institution,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  provincial  museums  In  the  country,  contains  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  archsology  and  antiquities,  ethnology, 
pottery,  and  paintings,  and  Is  open  free  daily  firom  10  to  5  in  summer 
fWed.  10-9),  and  from  10  tUl  dusk  In  winter. 

Bavironi.  The  walk  along  the  river  to  AUinfftonf  (3  M.)  AyUsford 
and  (i'/s  K*)  ^it*  Ootp  House  is  attractive,  especially  in  the  hop-picking 
season.  —  At  West  or  Town  Kalling,  a  station  (p.  84)  6  M.  to  the  W. 
of  Kaldntone,  are  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  abbdy  founded  by  Bishop 
Gundolf  of  Bochester  (p.  20).  To  the  S.  is  the  so-called  8(.  Leonardos 
Tower,  the  keep  of  a  castle  also  erected  by  Qundnlf  (ca.  lOTO),  the  archi- 
tecture dt  which  is,  according  to  Parker,  of  earlier  character  than  that 

a« 
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of  liny  keep  in  ITonnandy.  At  Offham  Grem,  >/s  M.  to  the  W*,  are  tliA 
remains  of  an  ancient  quintain.  Addington^  with  some  Britiflh  xemaina 
(see  p.  86),  Ues  aT)ont  31/2  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Town  MaUing.  —  Aboat 
2  U.  to  the  N.E.  of  Maidstone  is  BoxUp  Abbej^^  a  Cistercian  establishment 
of  the  12th  eent^  now  incorporated  with  a  modem  mansion.  To  reach 
it  we  follow  the  Boehester  road  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  (l>/i  M.)  SemS- 
Unfff  where  we  diverge  to  the  right  by  a  footpath  skirting  a  small  afflneBi 
of  the  Medway.  We  may  retum  to  Maidstone  across  Peneuden  Bmth^ 
famous  for  its  ancient  folkmotes  and  modem  political  meetings. 

The  Ashford  road,  leading  B.  from  Maidstone,  passes  (1  M.)  Mete 
Park  (to  the  right)  and  (I1/2  M.)  Bearttedf  with  a  Perp.  church -tower, 
and  soon  reaches  &  M.)  the  park  of  *Leeda  Cattle,  one  of  the  finest 
country-seats  in  Kent,  dating  mainly  from  the  iSth  cent.,  though  other 
parts  of  it  are  more  ancient  and  more  modem.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  lake,  and  its  defences  were  very  strong.  The  castle  was  givett  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  family  of  Oreyecceur,  but  it  reverted  to 
the  crown  about  1900,  and  has  since  passed  through  many  hands,  ita 
present  proprietors  being  the  Wykeham-Martins. 

From  the  W.  Station  at  Maidstone  a  branch-railway  runs  to  (10  M.) 
Paddock  Wood  (p,  14),  running  through  a  rich  hop-district  j  and  from  the 
B.  Station  the  line  from  Otford  (p.  84)  goes  on  to  (I8S/4  M.)  AMhfofd  (p.  li), 
traversing  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Kent. 


4.  From  London  to  Eastings. 

62  M.  South  Bastbrn  ti  Chatham  Bauwat  from  CKarii^g  Orou^  Londom 
Bridge^  and  Cannon  St.  in  I'/t-S  hrs.  (fares  10«.  6d,,  6«.  Id.,  os.  ^hd,\  retum 
18s.  Id.,  Idi.  2d,,  iOs,  id.h 

There  is  also  another  and  longer  route  (76  M.,  in  24  hrs. ;  same  fares> 
by  the  London,  Brighton,  ft  South  Comt  Railway  from  Victoria  and 
London  Bridge  vift  Lewee,  Polegate^  and  BexMU. 

From  London  to  (29V2  M.)  Tunbridge,  see  R.  2a.  The  Ash- 
ford and  Folkestone  trains  here  tarn  to  the  E.,  while  the  Hastings 
train  runs  due  south. 

34Y2  M.  Tunbridge  Wells.  —  HoteU.  Calvsrlbt,  near  the  S.E. 
Railway  Station,  overlooking  Calverley  Park,  B.  from  be.  6d.,  D.  6t.  Qd.\ 
Eabl'8  Codst,  B.  from  S$.  64.,  D.  6«.,  pens,  from  12«.  6(1.  Oess  in  winter), 
on  Mount  Ephraim ,  with  view  of  the  Common ;  Spa  Hotkl  ,  facing  the 
Common,  with  baths  and  extensive  groimds  including  a  golf-course,  B. 
from  Ai.  M.,  D.  6$.  \  Moltneux  Pabk  Pbivatb  Hotel,  B.  from  is,  6d.,  D.  8s, 
6<{.-6«.,  pens.  27s-4  guineas  per  week;  Gband  (formerly  Boyal  KentieK)^ 
facing  the  Commons  Cablton,  Bridge  Boad;  Albzandba  (temperance), 
B.  2s.,  D.  (1-2)  2«. ;  Swan,  Castle,  commercial,  B.  at  both  from  9s.  6<i.  — 
In  the  vicinity:  Camden,  at  Pembuty,  3  M.  to  the  V.,  B.  3«.,  pens.  7«.  6d,; 
Hand  &  Sceptbb,  at  Bouthboi'ough  (p.  87).  —  Kumerous  Boarding  Houeee 
and  Lodgings, 

Eailway  Btotions.  8,  B.  A  C,  R.  Station,  near  the  top  of  High  St. ; 
L.  B,  S.  C,  Station,  Bridge  Boad,  near  the  Pantiles. 

Gabs.  Per  mile,  1st  class  (1-6  pers.)  Is.,  2nd  dass  (1-4  pers.)  ±0d.^ 
drd  class  (1-2  pers.)  Bd,*,  each  addit.  ^aV.,  6d,,  bd,,  4d.;  per  hour  2s,  6<f., 
2s.,  Is.  6d.   Between  midnight  and  6  a.m.  fare  and  a  half.    Luggage  firee. 

Post  Office,  Vale  Boad.  —  Batha  in  the  New  Parade  and  at  the  8p» 
Hotel ;  Open  Air  Swimming  Baths,  at  the  foot  of  Quarry  Boad. 

Opera  House,  at  the  top  of  Mount  Pleasant.  —  A  band  plays  in  the 
Pantiles  (12-1  and  7-9  a.m.),  etc.,  daily  in  summer. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  one  of  the  most  popular  Inland  watering- 
places  In  England,  with  33,888  Inhab. ,  Is  finely  situated  in  a 
hilly  district  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and  Sussex ,  and  owes  its 
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present  faroat  fathet  to  its  pretty  sarroundlngs  and  inTigorating 
air  than  to  its  somewhat  weak  chalybeate  springs.  The  springs  were 
discovered  by  Lord  North  abont  1606,  and  Tanbridge  soon  became 
a  fashionable  watering-place.  Somewhat  later  it  seems,  to  have 
been  a  fayourite  resort  of  the  Paritans ,  who  hare  left  traces  of 
their  partiality  in  snch  names  as  Mount  Ephraim  and  Mount  Zion ; 
and  it  is  still  specially  affected  by  adherents  of  the  Evangelical 
school.   The  season  is  at  its  height  in  August  and  September. 

The  most  prominent  architectural  feature  of  the  town  is  the 
Pantiles,  or  Paradoi  deriving  its  name  from  the  earlier  style  of 
pavement.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  Parade  are  very  quaint  and 
picturesque ;  and  it  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Georges,  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  visitors.  It  also  con- 
tains many  of  the  best  shops ,  including  several  for  the  sale  of 
*Tunbridge  Ware',  or  small  articles  in  wood-mosaic.  The  A$9embly 
Booms,  or  Oreat  HcUlf  are  opposite  the  S.E.  Station;  the  Pump 
Boom,  with  the  chief  mineral  spring,  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Pantiles  (water  2d.  per  glass,  29.  per  week). 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  a  breezy  Common, 
with  an  area  of  about  170  acres;  and  Ccdverley  Park  is  a  pleasant 
open-air  resort  within  the  town. 

The  Snvirona  of  Tanbridge  Wells  are  undulating  and  beautifully 
wooded,  affording  charming  rambles  in  every  direction.  The  soil  dries 
quiekly  after  rain.  The  favourite  short  walks  are  to  the  Toad  Rocky 
on  Rtuthall  Commony  1  M .  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  Sigh  Roekt  (adm.  6d.), 
IV4  M.  to  the  8.  W.,  both  good  examples  of  the  fantastic  shapes  assumed 
by  sandstone  rocks  in  the  process  of  unequal  disintegration.  A  round  of 
about  8Vs  M.  will  include  both. 

PwMhurtl  Place  (p.  13),  -6  H.  to  the  TS.  W.,  may  be  reached  by  railway 
vii  Tonbridge  (comp.  p.  18).  Walkers,  however,  will  find  the  route  via 
Bidborough  vtrj  pleasant;  and  they  may  extend  their  excursion  to  Sever 
(p.  il)  and  Edenbridge  (p.  11),  returning  from  the  last  by  train.  —  About 
6  K.  to  the  S.E.  lies  Bayham  Abbey  (p.  14)  and  about  2  M.  farther  on  is 
Lamiberhurtt  (p.  14).  The  return  walk  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the 
train  from  Franf  (p.  38).  —  A  very  pleasant  round  may  be  made  as  follows. 
We  follow  the  road  leading  8.  from  the  Wells  to  (2  M.)  Frant,  and  walk 
thence  to  theW.  across  *^rt<f0r«/>ai*lr  (Marquis  of  Abergavenny;  castle  not 
shown),  and  past  the  *Eridge  Roche  (open  to  visitors  on  Frid.)  at  Bridge 
Oreen,  to  (3V3  M.)  Bridge  station.  Or  we  may  turn  to  the  K.W.  at  Eridge 
Green  and  cross  Broadwater  Wood,  either  to  0  H.)  Cfroombridge  (see  below) 
or  to  the  (2  M.)  Eigh  Rocks  (see  above).  —  Excursion  to  Bodiam  CaeUe^  from 
Robertabridge,  see  p.  88. 

Tlie  little  town  of  Southborough,  halfway  between  Tunbridge  Wells 
(motor-omnibuses)  and  Tunbridge,  also  possesses  a  chalybeate  spring  and 
is  frequented  by  those  who  wish  quieter  and  somewhat  cheaper  quarters. 

From  Tuhbbidob  Wblls  70  Eabtbodenb,  80  M.,  railway  in  iVs  hr. 
(fares  4».  9d.,  8*..  2s.  8V«(i.).  —  3  M.  Oroombridge,  the  junction  of 
lines  to  Three  Bridges  (p.  48),  Lewes  (p.  43),  and  Edenbridge  (see  above), 
Croydon,  and  London.  6  M.  Bridge  (see  above).  —  11  M.  Mayfleld,  a  village 
with  acme  quaint  timbered  houses  and  an  old  *  Palace  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  now  a  nunnery  (adm.  3-4).  This  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  archbishops  from  Dunstan  (d.  988)  to  Cranmer  (d.  1556)  and  dates 
mainlT  from  about  1350,  with  later  additions.  The  Great  Hall,  now  the 
Chapel,  is  nearly  70  ft.  long.  —  22Vi  H.  Haileham,  8V4  M.  to  the  W.  of 
Horatmonceaux  (p.  63) ;  25  M.  Polegate  Junction  (p.  43).  —  30  M.  East' 
bourne,  see  p.  43. 
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Fkoh  Tonbridob  Wxllb  to  Bbiohtov,  82  M .,  nflway  in  1-3  hn.  {tuts 
U.  iOd.y  8<.  Sd.,  2«.  6<f.)-  ^Hiis  route  diverges  to  the  right  of  the  ]^astbonme 
line  bef  ond  (5  M.)  Eridffe  (p.  37).  '^  8  H.  Oroabarottffh  (Orowborough  Beacon 
Hotel),  a  eammer-iesort  with  excellent  golf-links.  16  M.  Ucl^ddf  an  agxl- 
oaltaral  town  (2487  inhab.).  —  24  M .  L8t$€s  (p.  ^,  Thence  to  (32  M.) 
Brighton^  see  p.  53. 

Beyond  Tunbridge  Wells  the  train  enters  Sussex.  B7M.  Front; 
the  village  (*Inn1  lies  on  a  bill  1  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  E.  edge  of 
Fridge  Park  (p«  o7).  > —  39  M.  Wadhurat,  with  onrions  iron  tomb- 
stones in  the  church  and  churchyard;  44^2  ^*  Ticehurst  Road; 
47^2  M.  Etchingham^  with  a  fine  Dec.  church.  —  49^4  M.  Roberta-' 
bridge  (George,  R.  from  Is,  6d.,  D.  3«.  6d.-5«.  6<2.),  with  the  remains 
of  a  Cistercian  abbey  (12th  cent.),  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station. 

Fbom  Bobbbtbbbidob  to  Hbadoqbh,  21  M.,  light  railway  in  1-2  hrs. 
(fares  Bt.  6(2.,  2<).  —  4  M.  Bodiam  (Oastle  Hotel).  *Bodiam  Oaitle  (adm. 
od,j  on  Frid.  1<.),  6  min.  from  the  station,  is  a  splendid  example  of  a 
14tli  eent.  fortress  (ca.  1896),  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat  and  possessing 
fine  gateways,  machicholated  parapets,  a  portcullis,  etc.  It  is  nearly 
square  in  ground-plan,  with  circular  towers  at  the  comers  and  rectang- 
ular ones  between  them.  — 16  M.  Tenterden  Town  (Woolpack,  B.  or  D.  8«.) 
has  a  fine  church,  the  Perp.  tower  of  which  has  been  held  responsible  for 
the  Goodwin  Sands  (see  p.  26).  —  24  M.  Headcom,  see  p.  14. 

55 V2  M.  Battle  {8twr;  George),  an  old  town  with  2996  inhab., 
famous  for  the  abbey  founded  here  by  William  the  Conqueror  (see 
below).  To  reach  the  (V2  ^0  town  and  abbey,  we  turn  to  the  left 
on  leaving  the  station  and  then  to  the  right,  soon  skirting  the  wall 
enclosing  the  abbey  precincts.  To  the  right  lies  the  Pariah  Churchy 
a  building  in  the  transition  style  between  Norman  and  E.E.,  with 
Dec.  and  Perp.  additions  (restored).  It  contains  a  few  brasses  and 
the  fine  tomb  of  Sir  AtUhony  Browne  (see  below),  with  effigies  of 
him  and  his  wife.  In  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  E.  end  of  tiie 
church,  is  the  grave  of  lioae  Ingallj  a  servant  of  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  abbey,  stated  on  his  tombstone  to  have  died  in  1798  at  the 
age  of  120.  —  A  little  beyond  the  church  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
abbey  gateway,  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  which  still  remains  the 
old  ring  used  in  bull-baiting  (50  yds.  from  tKe  gate). 

*Battle  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  venerable  historic- 
al monuments  in  England,  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  him  during  the  battle  fought  here 
with  Harold,  the  English  king,  in  1066.  Though  generally  known 
as  the  ^Battle  of  Hastings',  the  battle  is  more  accurately  named 
after  the  heights  of  SerUae ,  on  which  William  found  the  Saxons 
entrenched  behind  a  stockade  on  his  march  from  Pevensey  (p.  63), 
and  which  lie  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Battle.  The 
abbey,  indeed,  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  fell.  The  abbey 
was  entrusted  to  the. care  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  the  minster 
was  consecrated  in  1095.  At  the  Reformation  (1538)  it  was  presented 
to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Henry  YHI.'s  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  con- 
verted the  monastic  buildings  into  a  private  dwelling-house  and 
added  a  banqueting-hall. 
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The  groandfl  and  roinB  of  the  abbey  are  open  on  Tuea.  to  Tisitors 
provided  with  tickets  (6d. ;  aft  the  Estate  Office).  Visitors  are  condacted 
through  the  ruins  in  parties  by  a  guide  (no  gratuity),  and  in  the  summer 
rnont^  the  crowds  oi  excursionists  from  Hastinss  are  very  large. 

We  enter  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  by  a  fine  late-Decorated  ^Oate- 
house  (1338),  described  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  C^uglish  Note-Books')  as 
*the  perfect  reality  of  a  Gothic  battlement  and  gateway'.  The  longer  (E.) 
wing  was  formerly  the  almonry,  while  the  W.  wing  is  now  fitted  up  as 
a  porter's  lodge.  Beyond  the  gateway  we  find  ourselyes  in  a  large  grassy 
court,  on  the  B.  O^ft)  side  of  which  stand  the  abbey-buildings,  the  portions 
visible  to  us  (named  from  left  to  right)  being  the  AbboVt  Lodgt^  the  Porch^ 
the  AlhoCt  Eally  and  the  Library  (modem).  From  the  Terrace  ^  at  the  S. 
end,  we  ei\joy  a  fine  view  of  the  battlefield,  with  the  heights  of  Telhanit 
whence  the  Normans  first  caught  sight  of  their  foe.  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley.  This  terrace  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Guest  ffouse^  after- 
wards replaced  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne's  Banqueting  Hall^  itself  pulled 
down  about  1760.  Two  turrets  at  the  W.  end  and  some  traces  of  the 
windows  and  fire-places  are  the  only  remains.  From  the  terrace  we  are 
conducted  past  the  W.  front  of  the  abbey  and  round  the  K.  end  of  it  to 
the  old  Cloisters,  one  fine  arcade  of  which  is  still  visible,  forming  the 
E.  extemiJ  wall  of  the  present  edifice.  Farther  to  the  E.,  on  somewhat 
higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  abbey,  lie  the  picturesque  £.  E. 
ruins  of  the  *Re/ectorp  (wrongly  described  as  the  dormitory),  with  inter- 
esting vaulted  chambers  below,  described  as  the  Day  Room,  the  Monks'* 
Fariour,  and  the  Oalefaetory  or  Scriptorium*  The  last  part  of  the  ruins 
shown  on  ordinary  occasions  is  the  Abbep  Church  of  8t,  Martin;  which 
extended  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Abbot's  Lodge  on  the  W.  to  a  point 
opposite  the  Parish  Church  (outside  the  wall)  on  the  E.,  a  distance  of 
fully  800  ft.  The  scanty  remains  of  this  large  edifice  consist  merely  of  a 
few  piers  and  stones  at  the  E.  end;  and  nearly  the  whole  area  is  now  a 
garden,  containing  some  fine  old  yews  and  cedars*  The  High  Altar  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  spot  on  which  the  body  of  Harold  was 
found  after  the  battle,  but  the  altar  pointed  out  by  the  guide  is  in  reality 
that  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  —  The  so-called  *'ELoU  of  Battle  Abbey*,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
is  a  forgery  composed  at  a  time  when  a  Norman  lineage  had  become 
fashionable.  The  original  is  believed  to  have  been  burned  in  1793  at 
Oowdray  (p.  63). 

On  leaving  the  abbey-gateway  the  tourist  will  find  vehicles  ready  to 
take  him  to  *Vorma]ihunt,  the  handsome  modem  residence  of  Lord  Bras- 
sey,  which  lies  3  K.  to  the  W.  (fare  there  and  back  is.-2s,  each;  adm.,  on 
Tues.,  is.,  by  ticket  obtained  at  the  BatUe  booksellers'  or  at  Whittaker's 
Library,  St.  Leonards).  The  house  is  finely  situated,  commanding  a  most 
extensive  *Yiew. 

Beyond  Battle  a  biancli-line  to  BexhUl  (p.  53)  diverges  od  the 
right.  Our  train  descends  towards  the  sea  and  soon  reaches  the 
(61  Vs  ^0  ^<i^or  Square  Station  of  St,  Leonards  (see  below). 

62  M.  Eastings.  —  Bailway  Btationa.  Central  or  Eastisiffs  Station 
(PI.  A,  3)  of  the  S.  E.  ft  C.  B.,  at  the  top  of  Havelock  Eoad,  Hastings,  also 
used  by  the  L.  B.  S.  C.  trains;  Warrior  Square  Station^  St,  Leonards  (used 
by  both  companies),  at  the  tcna>  of  King's  Bqad ;  West  Marina,  or  Bopeep 
(L.B.8.  C),  We9t  St.  Leonards  (S.  E.  A,  G.  B.),  both  situated  at  the  extreme 
W.  end  of  the  town*  —  The  hotels  send  Flys  to  meet  the  principal  trains ; 
Cdb  to  most  of  the  hotels  is,  6d,  (first-class)  or  is,  (second-class). 

Hotels.  ^(iuBsirs  (PI.  a;  B.  A),  Carlisle  Parade,  facing  the  sea,  1/4  ^* 
from  the  railway-station  and  tne  pier;  Palaox  (PI.  b;  A.  i),  to  the  E. 
of  the  Pier,  B.  or  D.  6«.,  pens,  from  9s.  \  Osavd  (PI.  g;  A,  4),  Verulam 
Plaee,  opposite  the  Pier.  B.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  6s. \  Hakinb  (PL  c;  C,  4), 
Albiov  (PI.  dt  C,  1),  B.  xrom  2s,  6d.,  on  the  Marine  Parade,  farther  to  the 
B. ;  Albaht  (PL  ei  B,  4),  Bobertson  Terrace,  near  the  Queen's,  B.  from 
3f .  6d.,  D.  it,  9d. ;  (Jastlb  (PL  f ;  B,  4),  Wellington  Square,  B.  8«.,  D.  4«.  6d. ; 
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RoTAL  Oak,  Castle  St.,  eommercialx  Gbosvbmob,  .White  Rock.  pens,  from 
Is.  6<f.  —  At  St.  Leonards :  *Rotal  viotobia,  Marina,  R.  from  4«.,  B.  2«.-3c., 
D.  6«.,  facing  the  seaj  Bysbsfibld,  R.  4i.  6<f.,  B.  2«.,  D.  5«.,  Alsxandka, 
R.  from  4«.,  B.  2«.-2«.  6tf.,  D.  6«.,  both  in  Eversfleld  Place ;  Rotal  Sazom, 
Grand  Parade,  all  these  dose  to  the  sea;  Wabbiob  Housb,  Edinbdboh, 
Sba  Vncw  (pens,  firom  8«.  6d.),  Rivibba  (from  1/.  11<.  %d.  per  week),  four 

Srivate  hotels  in  Warrior  Square.  —  Htdbopathic  Establibhmbnt  (PI.  h  | 
\  ^,  Old  London  Road,  Hastings.  —  Furnished  Apartments  and  Boarding 
Houses  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 

Reatauranta.  At  the  Queen''s  Hotels  see  p.  39  \  Ballard^  17  Oastle  St. ; 
Addison,  32  Rock  Place;  Buffet  at  the  Hastings  Station. 

Theatrea.  Oaiety,  Qneen's  Road;  Empire  (yarieties),  Pelham  Place; 
entertainments  in  the  Fier  Pavilions, 

Omnibuaea  ply  at  frequent  interrals  from  the  Albert  Memorial  to  the 
West  Marina,  Bopeep,  the  Alexandra  Park  and  the  Spa,  Monnt  Pleasant 
Church,  Ore  and  Clive  Vale,  Hollington,  and  Silverhill  (fares  Id.,  2d.,  8d.)* 

Oaba.  !First-class  cabs  for  1-2  pers.  2s.  Qd,  per  hr.,  each  addit.  V«  ^' 
Sdf.,  for  more  than  2  pers.  Ss.  9d.\  per  mile  1«.,  each  addit.  Vs  M.  6d.  (to 
or  from  a  railway-station  is.  6d.,  9d.),  each  addit.  pers.  6d.,  od.  Second- 
class  cabs  for  1-3  pers.  2s.  Qd.  per  hr.;  to  the  station  is,  6d.  (2  pers.). 
Each  article  of  luggage  carried  outside,  2d.  Carriage  drawn  by  hand  or 
by  donkey  or  mule,  is.  per  hr.  for  1  pers.,  each  addit.  V«  ^'*  3d. 

Pleaaure  Boats.  Rowing  Boat,  per  hr.  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  >/>  1^«  ^»  \ 
aailing  Boat^  6-10«.  per  hr.  according  to  size.  Excursion  in  Sailing  Faehis, 
is,  each  person.  —  An  Excursion  Bteamer  also  plies  in  summer  to  Eas^ 
houme^  Brightont  Dover,  etc. 

Baths.  Hastings  Baths,  White  Rock  Place,  with  a  very  large  swim- 
ming-basin and  Turkish  baths,  baths  is.'2s.  6d. ;  Hydropaihie  S  Bpa  (s«e 
above),  with  baths  of  all  kinds ;  Royal  Baths,  at  St.  Leonards,  opposite  the 
Victoria  Hotel;  Public  Corporation  Baths,  Bourne  St. 

Bathing  Plaoea  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  several  points  along  the 
beach,  indicated  by  notice-boards.  In  rough  weather  the  bathers  are  ad- 
vised not  to  quit  their  hold  of  the  rope  attached  to  the  bathing-machines. 

Bastings  and  8t,  Leonards  are  now  virtually  one  town  with  (1901) 
66,528inhab.,  in  great  repute  as  a  bathing-resort  and  winter-residence. 
St.  Leonards  forms  the  W.  end  of  the  double  town  and  is  purely  a 
watering-place,  consisting  mainly  of  rows  of  well-built  lodging- 
houses,  while  the  easternmost  part  of  Hastings  retains  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  flshlng-town  and  seaport.  The  sea- 
front  of  3  M. ,  along  which  runs  a  fine  esplanade,  is  very  striking. 
The  best  view  of  it,  with  the  hills  behind  and  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  is  obtained  from  the  end  of  the  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2cl.), 
which  runs  out  into  the  sea  for  more  than  900  ft. 

The  name  of  Hastings  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  battle  by 
which  the  government  of  England  passed  from  the  Saxons  to  the  Kor- 
mans,  though  it  was  fought  at  a  spot  7  M.  distant  (p.  88).  Hastings 
was  also  one  of  the  (Hnque  Ports  (t.  e.  the  *five'  great  ports  on  the  S.  £. 
coast;  originally,  Hastings,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney,  and  Hythe),  but 
its  harbour  has  now  practically  disappeared.  Traces  of  an  early  settle- 
ment here  have  been  discovered  submerged  in  the  sea,  which  seems  to 
have  made  great  encroachments  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

On  the  West  HiU,  above  Hastings,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old^Castle 
(PI.  0,  3,  4;  adm.  3d,),  of  the  history  of  which  little  is  known, 
though  it  claims  William  the  Oonqueror  as  its  founder  or  restorer. 
The  ruins  are,  to  use  Hawthorne's  phrase ,  *  somewhat  scanty  and 
scraggling',  but  the  grounds  in  which  they  stand  command  a  splendid 
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Tiew  of  the  town  and  sea,  extending  on  the  W.  to  Beachy  Head 
(p.  44).  Th«  West  HIU  Lift  (2(i) ,  at  the  W.  end  of  George  St., 
facilitates  aocess  to  the  castle. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Castle  the  hill  is  partly  nndermined  hy 
SU  Clemenfi  Caves  (adm.  6d. ;  illiuninated  in  the  season  after 
2  p.m.),  originally  excavated  for  obtaining  sand,  and  afterwards  a 
resort  of  smugglers.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  caves  is  8U  ClemenVa 
Chur^  (PI.  C,  3),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Hastings  (Perp. ;  restored), 
whence  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  (N.)  along  High  Street.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  street  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St,  Mary  Star 
of  ike  Sea.  Close  by  is  the  old  Church  of  All  Saints  (PI.  D,  3),  a  Perp. 
edifice  with  a  fine  W.  window.  We  may  return  hence  to  the  beach 
through  All  Saints*  St.  and  visit  the  quaint  fishing  quarter  of  Old 
H€Utif%g8,  with  its  boats  drawn  up  on  the  beach  and  its  lofty  black 
sheds  for  holding  the  nets.  The  fish  are  sometimes  sold  on  the  beach 
here  by  ^Dutch  Auction*,  and  there  U  also  a  covered  Fish  Market* 

The  W.  part  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  contain  little  calling 
for  special  mention.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Albert  Mem- 
orial (PL  1 ;  B,  4)  a  Gothic  clock-tower  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Jste  Prince  Consort.  A  little  to  the  W. ,  in  Claremont,  is  a  Publie 
Institution,  presented  to  the  town  by  Lord  Brassey,  containing  a 
library  and  museum  (free).  Farther  to  the  W.,  the  handsome  St. 
Leonard's  Pier  (adm.  2d,),  projects  into  the  sea  from  the  Marina. 

WsUct.  The  prettiest  short  walk  from  Hastings  is  tbat  to  Ecclesbourne 
Glen,  FaMight  Olen,  and  the  Lovers'"  Seat  (8Vs  M.).  The  best  route  is  tbe 
path  crossing  the  Bast  Bill  (250  ft.),  reached  by  steps  from  the  Fish 
Market  or  by  the  East  Hill  Lift  (2d.)  at  the  B.  end  of  Bock  a  Nore  Boad, 
On  the  hill  are  golf-links  and  recreation-gronnds  (fine  view  of  Hastings). 
Descending  to  (1  M.)  the  prettily  wooded  Eedesbottme  Olen,  we  cross  this 
little  ralley,  and  ascend  again  on  its  E.  side  and  follow  the  path  along 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  to  (1^2  V.)  FairligM  Olen,  another  little  wooded  yalley. 
Here  we  torn  to  the  left  and  ascend  along  the  W.  side,  following  the 
path,  past  the  0/s  M.)  ^Dripping  Weir,  now  almost  dry,  to  O/s  H.)  the 
*Lovers^  Seat,  a  rocky  ledge  commanding  a  splendid  view.  Good  walkers 
may  vary  the  return-route  by  turning  landward  from  the  Dripping  Well, 
at  the  head  of  Fairlight  Glen,  and  ascending  past  a  farm  to  G/«  ^0  the 
highroad.  Here  we  may  turn  to  the  left  (below,  to  the  right,  the  Hall, 
Fairlight)  and  make  our  way  to  ^Iforih's  BecA\  on  the  top  of  Fairlight 
Down  (600  ft.),  oceupying  the  circular  site  of  Old  Fairlight  Mill  (*View). 
We  now  descend  vi&  Ore,  a  y.  suburb  of  Hastings,  on  8t.  Helen's  Down, 
to  Hastings.  —  Excursion-waggonettes  ply  at  intervals  to  the  farm  above 
Fairlight  Olen,  allowing  1  hr.  for  a  visit  to  the  glen  and  the  Lovers' 
Seat  (return-fare  Is.  6d.)* 

ExcDBsroM  Brakes  ply  on  Tues.  in  summer  to  (7  M.)  Battle  and  (9  H.) 
Ncrmamhwst  (see  p.  39)  fare  for  the  round  4<.)»  and  this  drive  may  be 
extended  to  Ashhwrnham  JPtaee  (not  shown),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
fa  uraham,  containing  some  relics  of  Charles  I.  (shirt  worn  at  his  execution, 
ete.).  —  Another  lovely  drive  (ezeurrion-brake  on  Thurs.)  is.  6d.>  may 
be  taken  to  (12  If.)  Bodiam  Oastte  (p.  38),  via  the  charming  village  of  (6  H.) 
S^lsseombe,  with  its  interesting  church,  and  back  by  Nortf»i€m  (near  which 
is  an  old  timbered  house)  and  Brede.  —  Crowhurst^  0  M.  to  the  N.W.  and 
3  M.  from  Battle,  is  another  good  point  for  a  walk  or  a  drive  i  it  possesses 
the  remains  of  an  old  manor-house  and  a  gigantic  churchyard-yew.  — 
Other  excursions  may  be  made  (usuallv  by  railway)  to  Hurstmoneemtx  Castle 
(p.  Gd),  Pevensep  (p.  68),  Bastboume  (p.  43),  Winchslssa  (p.  42),  Bpe  (p,  42),  etc. 
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FsoM  HASTiMas  (Central  Station)  to  Bts  and  Ashfobd,  27  M.,  railway 
in  1  hr.  (Cues  k$.  6d.,  2«.  lOd.,  3«.  2VkI.  i  to  Bye  1«.  lOtf.,  1«.  2<l.,  lid.). 

9  H.  Winehelaea  (New  /im),  an  ancient  but  decayed  town,  one  of  the 
two  *Ancient  Towns^  associated  with  the  Cinque  Ports,  stands  upon  a  hill 
rising  abruptly  from  the  marshes,  IV*  M.  from  the  rail,  station.  It  possesses 
various  memorials  of  its  former  importance,  the  most  immediately 
striking  of  which  are  the  width  and  regularity  of  its  streets.  The  *Chmreh 
of  St,  Thomas  (Becket),  an  important  early-Decorated  structure  (ea.  1900), 
of  which  the  naye  has  long  since  been  destroyed  Of  ever  completed), 
contains  some  good  monuments.  A  little  to  the  S.B.  of  the  church  is 
the  Friariy  a  modern  mansion  built  with  the  materials  of  an  old  Franciscan 
monastery,  of  which  part  of  the  chapel  (1310)  remains  (adm.  on  Hon.). 
'Winch<^8ea  was  formerly  a  walled  town,  and  three  of  the  old  gates  are 
still  standing :  P^p  Well  GaU^  Strand  Oate^  and  Land  or  Ferry  Gaie.  The 
old  Town  Well  has  a  Gothic  canopy.  •—  Near  the  sea,  about  halfway  between 
Winchelsea  and  Bye,  is  Camber  (kutley  one  of  the  coast-defences  erected 
by  Henry  Vin.    leklesham^  IVs  M.  to  the  W.,  has  a  Norman  church. 

11  K.  Bye  (Oeorge;  Cinque  Porte)  is  another  decayed  seaport,  ruined, 
like  Winch^sea,  by  the  retirement  of  the  sea,  and  also  situated  on  a  rocky 
hill;  it  was  also  one  of  the  ^Ancient  Towns"  of  the  (3inque  Ports.  Starting 
from  the  Cinque  Ports  Hotel  (3  min.  from  the  rail,  station)  we  proceed  to 
the  left)  along  Tower  St.,  to  (3  min.)  the  Land  Oate^  the  only  one  remaining. 
Beyond  the  gate  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Fishmarket  Boad,  from  which 
a  (4  min.)  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  right  to  the  Tpree  Totcer^  which 
was  erected  as  a  watch-tower  in  the  i2th  cent,  and  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  William  de  Tpres,  Earl  of  Kent.  It  now  contains  a  small 
museum.  A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  large  (Swrch  (restored  in  1882), 
which  is  partly  Norman  and  partly  E.  E.,  with  windows  inserted  at  a  later 
date.  The  pendulum  of  the  tower-clock  swings  inside  the  church.  — 
Lion  St.  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  church  to  High  St.,  which  it  reaches 
nearly  opposite  JPeacoekU  School  (1686),  attended  by  Thackeray *s  Denis 
Duval.  To  the  right  in  Conduit  Hill,  leaving  the  High  Street  at  the  George 
Hotel,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Aiutin  Friary.  By  following  High  St.  towards 
the  W.,  we  reach  (3  min.)  the  quaint  old  *Uermctid  Street,  with  the  Mermaid 
Inn  (now  a  private  hotel  and  club).  —  After  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  many  French  refugees  settled  in  Bye,  and  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  names  of  the  present  inhabitants.  At  a  later  date  it  was  a  great 
resort  of  smugglers.  —  From  Bye  an  omnibus  plies  to  (10  M.)  Tenierden 
(p.  88)  and  a  steam-tramway  (fares  2d.-6d.)  to  (IVs  M.)  Rye  Barbour  or 
Camber  (Boyal  William  Hotel,  pens.  9s.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bother^  with 
excellent  golf-links  and  a  little  shipping. 

Beyond  Bye  the  train  traverses  Romnoy  Mareh^  an  extensive  level  tract  - 
with  rich  pastures.   From  (18  M .)  Appledore  a  branch-line  dive^es  on  the 
right  to  lidd tJhtngenees y  and  Jfew  Romney  (Ship),  formerly  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Dungeness  Point.  —  21  M.  Bam  Street, 

27  M.  Asl^fordf  see  p.  U. 


5.  From  London  to  Eastbourne.  Hewhaven. 

66  M.  LospoN,  Bbiohtoh,  and  Sodth  Coast  Bailwat,  firom  Victoria 
or  London  Rridffey  in  lVr2*/4  hrs.  (fares  10s.,  6s.,  is.  8<f.;  return  17s.,  lis. 
6d.,  9i.  44.  V  Frid.  to  Tues.  return-tickets  14s.,  9s.,  7«.  6d.).  —  To  Betohaoon, 
07  M.2  in  lVr2>/s  hrs.  (fares  9s.  id.,  6s.  8<i.,  4s.  Bd. )  return  16s.  Id..  10s.  64I., 
9s.  id.\  Fnd.  to  Tues.  return-tickets  14s.,  8s.  Bd.,  7«.).  Cheap  day-tiekets 
are  issued  in  the  season  at  greatly  reduced  fares. 

Another  but  longer  (2i/r3  hrs.)  route  to  Eastbourne  leads  via  Oxtod 
(p.  46)  and  Oroombridge  (p.  87). 

From  London  to  (371/2  M.)  Bayward^s  Heathy  see  B.  6.  At 
(401/2  M.)  Keymer  Junction  our  line  diverges  to  the  left.  —  44  M. 
Plwmpton ;  47  M.  Cooksbridge, 
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50  M.  lewei  (White  Hart,  opposite  the  Connty  Hall,  R.  3-79.; 
Crovm^  High  St.:  Bail,  RefreahmU  Rooms),  the  county -town  of 
Sussex,  with  11,(^9  inhah.,  is  a  qnaint  old  place,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  South  Dovma.  It  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Brighton 
on  the  W.  (see  p.  53),  to  Newhaven  and  Seaford  (see  helow)  on  the 
S.,  to  Haatinga  on  the  E.  (p.  53),  and  to  East  Orinatead,  Groom- 

br0ge,  East  Croydon,  etc.  (p.  46\  on  the  N. 

The  old  (kutle  dates  from  the  iNorman  period,  and  has  a  good  gate- 
way a]i4  a  well-preseryed  keep  containing  a  small  museum  (adm.  6d.)} 
fine  Tiew  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  Priory  of  St.  Pancroi,  a  pic- 
turesque ruin  to  the  S.  of  the  towii ,  was  founded  by  Gnndrada ,  step- 
daughter of  William  the  Conqueror.  Adjacent  is  Southover  Church,  with 
a  Norman  chapel,  now  containing  the  leaden  coffins  of  Gundrada  and  her 
husband,  William  de  Warrenne.  The  Town  Hall  (built  in  18d8)  contains 
a  fine  old  staircase  of  carved  oak.  The  Pittroy  Memorial  Library  was 
designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  About  2V2  M.  to  the  W.  is  Mt.  Harry,  where 
Henry  III.  was  defeated  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1264. 

Fbom  Lswss  to  Kswhatsm,  7  H.,  railway  in  15-20  min.  (fares  iid., 
8<l..  6d.).  The  trains  go  on  to  Ntwhaven  Barbour  (London  and  Paris  Hotel, 
B.  S«.,  B.  S<.  ftcf. :  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  whence  steam-packets  ply  twice  daily 
to  Dieppe  in  34  hrs.  (comp.  p.  xx).  Mewhaven  (8Mp,  B.  2«.  td.,  D.  Qt. ; 
Bridge  Jtm,  B.  2*.,  D.  2s.  BdT),  at  the  mouth  of  the  0v9$,  possesses  a 
modem  fort  and  an  interesting  church  with  a  Norman  tower  and  apsidal 
chancel  of  the  12th  century.  —  About  2  H.  to  the  E.  (railway)  is  Burford 
(Seaford  Bay  Hotel ;  Esplanade  Hotel,  B.  from  4s.  6el.,  D.  6<.),  a  sea-bathing 
and  golfing  resort. 

The  line  new  skirts  Mount  Cdbuftn  and  FirU  Bta^on  (720  ft.), 
both  of  which  command  extensiye  yiews.  53  M.  QV^ndt.  About 
21/8  M.  to  the  S.  of  (57V2  M.)  Btra>\tk  is  Alfriiton  (Star,  with 
old  carvings),  with  an  interesting  church  and  a  14th  cent,  clergy- 
house  (recently  restored).  —  To  the  right  is  the  ^Long  Man  ofWU" 
mington\  a  figure,  240  ft.  high,  cut  out  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
(p.  44);  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  perhaps  the  ^God  of 
Journeying*  mentioned  hy  Gssar,  and  has  recently  been  restored. 

61  M.  Polegate  Junction  (Bail.  Befreahmt.  Booma) ,  the  point 
of  divergence  for  lines  to  Hallsham  and  Tunbrldge  Wells  (p.  87), 
Bezhill  (p.  53)  and  Hastings  (p.  39),  and  Eastbourne. 

65  M.  Easthoume.  —  Hotels.  *Gsani>,  Grand  Parade,  B.  4s.  6d.- 
7s.  6d.,  B.  8c.,  D.  6s.  M.,  with  Turkish  and  other  baths:  *Qubbn'b,  B. 
from  4s.  6d.,  D.  6s.  6d.,  pens,  from  lOi.  6d. ;  *Ai.bion  ,  B.  firom  4«.  6d., 
D.  6s.,  pens,  from  3^.  Ss.  weekly j  *Ahohob,  Marine  Parade;  '(^avshdmh, 
B.  6s.,  I>.  6s.  64. ;  *Busunotoh,  B.  from  6t..  D.  6s.  fid. :  these  all  first- 
elasa,  Ikeing  the  sea.  —  Albbmablb,  Marine  Parade,  B.  from  8s.  6d.,  D. 
As.  6cl. ;  Albxahdba,  Grand  Parade,  B.  8s.,  pens.  lOf .  \  Gildbbdob  (com- 
mercial); Diplook's,  B.  3«. ;  Cablton  (temperance),    B.  or  D.  2«.  fid. 

—  Htdbopathio  Hotbl,  South  Cliff.     Numerous  Boarding  Houtet  and 
Lodgings,  —  Ratlwixy  Bfmt.  Boomi;  Boyal  Btstawani,  Terminus  Boad,  D.  8s. 

Oaba,  for  1-6  pers.,  is.  per  mile,  Sd.  each  addit.  Va  K**  P^'  ^'  8**) 
for  each  V«  hr.  addit.  9d. ;  2nd  and  8rd  class  vehicles    at  lower  rates. 

—  OmBibua  between  the  town  and  the  station  2d.  —  Ooaeh  to  Brighton 
(return-fare  12s.  fid.),  starting  from  the  Albion  Hotel. 

Xhoatrea.    BevontMre  Park;  Boyal;  Pier  PavtUon. 

Bathing.  Bathing  Machine  (not  compulsory  before  8  a.m.)  9d.«  per  doz. 
tickets  8s.  —  Baths.  *l)epon$hire  Swimming  BaUtt,  among  the  largest  in 
Europe;  Victoria  Bathe,  Victoria  Place :  Grand  Hotel  TvtHeh  BaXhe. 

Golf  Links  behind  Compton  Place  (p.  44)  and  at  Birling  Gc^,  2  M.  to  tha  W. 


44    JBou«e5.  EASTBOURNE. 

EoMtboume ,  a  fashionable  and  flouilBhing  seaside-reaott ,  lies 
neat  the  S.E.  end  of  the  South  Downs,  and  consists  of  the  new 
town  on  the  sea,  with  a  sea-front  nearly  3  M.  in  length,  and  the 
old  town  1 Y2  ^*  inland.   Pop.  43,337.  From  the  station  Terminns 
Road  and  its  continuation,  Yictoria  Place,  lead  to  the  S.  to  the  sub- 
stantial Eaplanade,  about  1  M.  in  length,  at  the  E.  end  of  which 
is  the  Oreat  Redoubt ,  a  circular  battery  mounting  11  guns,  while 
near  the  W.  end  is  a  martello  tower  known  as  the  '  Wish*.   Near 
Splash  Point,  about  the  centre  of  the  Esplanade,  an  iron  Pier 
(adm.  2(1.),  terminating  in  a  spacious  Pavilion,  juts  out  into  the 
sea  for  a  distance  of  1000  ft.    Devonshire  Park  (adm.  6i.),  near  the 
'Wish  Tower,  has  gardens  (bands),  a  large  payilion,  a  cycling-track, 
a  theatre ,  and  20-30  lawn-tennis  courts,  on  which  the  South  of 
England  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament  Is  decided  in  September.   Far- 
ther to  the  W.  lies  a  handsome  residential  quarter,  with  attractiye 
villas.  —  In  Old  Eastbourne,  reached  from  the  station  by  Upperton 
Road ,  the  N.  continuation  of  Terminus  Road,  is  the  old  parish- 
tihurch  of  8t.  Mary,  an  interesting  E.E.  edifice,  with  a  Norman 
chancel-arch.   Opposite  is  the  Lamb  Inn,  below  which  is  a  vaulted 
crypt,  also  of  the  E.E.  period.  —  Compton  Place,  a  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  lies  between  the  old  and  new  towns. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  Eastbourne  the  South  Downs  termin- 
ate in  *Beachy  Head  (^Beauchef ),  a  bold  chalk  headland,  rising  to 
a  height  of  576  ft.  above  the  sea  (fine  view;  Bungalow  Hotel,  pens. 
123.  6(2.).  It  may  be  reached  either  by  road  (carr.  there  and  back 
with  halt  of  V2  ^'*  y  ^0  ^^  ^7  ^  footpath  along^  the  cliffs.  The  Beaehy 
Head  or  Belle  Toute  Lighthouse  (rfmts.),  2  M.  farther  to  the  W.,  has 

been  superseded  by  a  lighthouse  on  the  foreshore,  below  the  cliff. 

£zoursioni.  The  immedtake  environs  of  Eastbourne  afford  few  in- 
teresting walks,  and  the  favourite  excursions  are  those  made  by  carriage 
or  by  rail,  e.g,  to  ffuntmonceaux  (p.  53 ;  from  Hailsham  or  Pevensey)  and 
Pevenseg  Ccuile  (p.  53).  Excursion -brakes  or  motor -caars  run  to  (Id  M.) 
Battle  (p.  38),  Beaehy  Head,  Hurttmoneeaux,  Peventey,  etc.  return-fare  6s. 
Pedestrians  may  walk  across  the  Downs  to  the  N.W.  to  (7  H.)  the  scanty 
remains  of  Wilmington  Priory,  an  offshoot  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  'Wilmington  GianV  (p.  48)  is  a  little  to  the  S.  This  walk 
may  be  extended  to  LidUngton.  IVs  H.  to  the  S.,  with  what  claims  to  be 
the  smallest  church  in  England  (30  ft.  square  externally),  or  to  J/ieAclAom 
JFWofy,  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  18th  eent.,  A  M.  to  the  K.  The 
latter  was  once  fortified  and  is  now  a  farm-house,  but  there  are  many 
interesting  remains  of  the  old  buildings.  Hichelham  is  8  M.  from  Berwick 
(p.  48)  and  21/2  M.  from  Hailsham  (p.  87). 

From  Eastbourne  to  Twibridge  Wells,  see  p.  87. 

6.  From  London  to  Brighton. 

Railway  (L.,  B.,  &  8.  C.)  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  stations 
(51  H.)  in  l-2>/4  hrs.  Fares  84.  6(f.,  5«.,  4<.  ^jud. ;  return-tickets  15«.,  9«.  &!., 
8f.  bd.  Cheap  day  return-tickets  are  issued  by  certain  trains  on  week- 
days at  little  more  than  single  fares.  The  'Pullman  Limited  Express*, 
leaving  London  at  10.5  a.m.  and  8.50  p.m.  (Sun.  at  11  a.m.)  and  Brighton 
at  1.20  and  5.45  p.m.  (Sun.  at  9  p.m.))  consists  of  Pullman  and  flrst-'class 
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carriages  only  (retnm-fare,  for  the  same  day,  12«.).  The  line  from  Victoria 
uiiites  with  the  line  from  London  Bridge  at  (IO1/4  M.)  Satt  Oroydim,  Alter- 
native ronte  thence  rift  East  Grinstead,  see  p.  46. 

Coach  from  London  (Korthnmberland  Ave.)  to  (63  M.)  Brighton  (Old 
Ship)  daily  in  summer  in  6  hrs.  (fare  16«. ;  box-seat  2t.  Bd.  extra).  Hotob- 
Omnibus  daily  from  London  (Hdt.  Victoria)  to  Brighton  (White  Horse)  ^ 
7«.  6(f.  ontside,  6«.  inside.    The  dlatriet  traversed  is  fertile  and  picturesque.. 

Leaving  London  Bridge,  the  train  traverseB,  by  means  of  a  lofty 
Yiadnct,  272^*  l^^  length,  the  mannfactnring  and  unattractlYe 
district  of  Bermondsey ,  and  passes  varions  suburban  stations  (see 
Baedekers  Handbook  for  London),  7  M.  Pengt;  7^/2  M.  Anerley. 
To  the  left  stands  the  dark-red  Frtematom'  Asylum,  Beyond  Aner- 
ley,  on  an  eminence  to  the  right,  is  the  Surrey  Cour^y  Industriai 
School,  where  upwards  of  1000  poor  ehildren  are  br.ought  up. 

At  (87s  M.)  Norwood  Junetion  (Bail,  Bfint.  Rooms),  the  station 
for  the  pretty  and  growing  suburb  of  South  Norwood,  the  line  ia 
joined  by  one  of  the  West  End  branches  of  the  same  company  from 
Victoria.  Just  before  joining  the  main  line  this  branch  traverses 
Uypor  Norwood  (Queen^s  Hotel ;  Crystal  Palace) ,  one  of  the  ehief 
residential  suburbs  on  the  S.  side  of  London  (station  at  Oipsy  HUl), 

In  a  wooded  vale  about  1 M.  to  the  S.  of  Upper  itorwood  lay  Beulah  Bpa^ 
once  much  frequented,  but  now  built  over.  On  Beulah  Hill  is  the  Beulah 
Spa  Setidemtial  Hotel  (7«.  6(1.  - 12«.  per  day ;  Turkish  and  other  baths). 
Near  it  is  Strsaiham,  where  Dr.  Johnson  often  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 
-*  From  Norwood  diverges  a  branch  to  Epsom  and  DorMng  (comp.  p.  60). 

1074  M.  East  Croydon,  one  of  the  five. stations  at  Croydon 
(^Greyhound,  R.  39.  6<2.,  D.  3«.;  CrotPti;  BaiL  Befreshmt.  Booms), 
with  (1901)  183,885  inhab.,  now  practically  forming  a  suburb  of 
London.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  contains  the  extensive  remains 
of  an  Arehie/piicopail  Palace,  formerly  the  country-residence  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Oanterbury,  including  the  lofty  dining-hall  and  the 
chapel  (loth  cent. ;  shown  ^6).  The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
iisiy  originally  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  desteoyed 
by  fire  in  1867,  and  re-erected  by  Sir  G.  G.  Seott,  contains  the 
tombs  of  several  archbishops  and  of  John  S.  Copley  (d.  1815),  the 
painter.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  Whitgiffs  Hospital,  an 
Elizabethan  institution,  connected  with  which  is  a  large  grammar- 
school.   In  High  St  is  the  Orand  Theatre  and  Opera  House. 

Pedestrians  will  find  that  the  following  round  of  10  to  12 M.,  with  its 
numerous  views  of  characteristic  English  scenery,  will  amply  repay  the 
fatigue  (comp.  Map,  p.  12).  Starting  from  Croydon,  we  proceed  first  to  the 
8.  to  CiyiUL.)  Semderttead,  a  pretty  village,  with  an  interesting  church  and 
park,  which  we  reach  by  following  the  Brighton  road  (tramway)  to  the  Bed 
Deer  Inn  and-  then  turning  to  the  left.  [A  slight  detour  to  the  left  will  take 
us  by  picturesque  footpaUis  to  Orohamhitrii  (pron.  Croomhurst).]  At  Sander- 
stead  we  turn  to  the  left  (E.)  and  walk  to  (2Vs  ^•)  Addingion^  where  the 
former  country-house  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  situated ;  the 
church,  of  which  the  interior  is  Korman,  is  interesting  to  antiouarians. 
Arehbps.  Manners-Sutton  (d.  1828),  Howley  (d.  1848),  Longley  (d.  1868), 
and  Tait  (d.  1883),  are  buried  in  the  churchyard.  From  Addington  we 
proceed  to  the  N.  Oeft)  to  (I'/s  M.)  West  Wiekham,  with  an  ancient  church, 
s/i  M.  to  the  8.  of  which  is  the  picturesque  ivy-dad  coxuitry-seat  of  Wiek- 
ham  Court,  From  Wiekham  we  may  return  to  Croydon  direct,  across  the 
Addington  Bills,  in  1V«  hr.i 
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FxoM  Bast  Gbotdoh  to  Lbwbb  yiI  Oxtid, SO^/iK.,  railway  in  2  hrs.  (6f .6d., 
A«.  Id.,  8«.  8d.)>  This  line  offers  an  alternative  bnt  leas  convenient  route  to 
Brighton  and  to  Eastbourne.  —  IV*  M.  SeUdon  Road;  3  M.  Sanderstead  (see 
p.  46);  6  M.  Upper  WarUngham;  6*/4  H.  Woidinghtm.  —  From  riO  H.)  Oxted 
(for  LimpsfMd)  a  branch  (U  H.)  diverges  vi&  Edtnbridfft  (p.  14)  and  Jff^Mr 
(p.  14)  to  Oroombridgs  (p.  37 ;  for  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Eaatbonme).  —  19VsH. 
Bttat  OHnttead  (Dorset  Arms,  B.  5s.,  D.  4«.  6d. ;  Cro^n ;  Rail.  Rf^t.  Booms), 
a  pleasant  town  with  5180  inhabMi«  the  junction  for  Three  Bridges  (p.  48), 
on  the  W.,  and  Oroombridge  (p.  37),  on  the  B.  —  36  M.  SorOtd  Keynu  wm 
the  retirement  and  burial-place  of  Arehbp.  Leighton  (d.  1684),  whose  bouse, 
Broadburst,  may  still  be  seen.  A  branch'line  hence  joins  the  main  Brighton 
line  at  Hayward's  Heath  Q>-  48).  -  301/8  M.  Sh^fiOd  Park.  At  FUicMng, 
3  H.  to  the  B.  (or  2  M.  through  Sheffield  Park,  for  which  permission 
must  be  obtained),  is  the  church  in  which  Edward  Qibbon  (d.  1794)  is 
interred.  —  85»/4  K.  Barcombe.  —  39Vs  M.  Lewes  (p.  48). 

On  the  left,  beyond  (lOVs  M.)  South  Croydon,  U  Pwrley  House, 
where  John  Home  Tooke  wrote  his  ^DlTerslons  of  Parley*.  On  a 
hill  to  the  right  are  the  large  and  handsome  Warehou$emen  and 
eierXw'  Schools. 

From  (13  M.)  Purley  branch-lines  dlyerge  to  Caterham  (4V2  ^' 
to  the  S.E.)  and  to  TcOUrihafn  Comer  (Epsom  Downs;  to  the  W.), 
the  latter  running  through  the  pretty  Chipstead  Valley,  To  the  left 
is  the  Beedham  Orphan  Asylum,  founded  by  the  Re^.  Andrew  Reed. 
To  the  right,  farther  on,  above  (15  M.)  Coulsdon  (S.E.  &  G.R.  sta- 
tion), is  the  Xondon  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cane  Hill.  The  train 
now  penetrates  the  North  Downs  by  a  tunnel  upwards  of  1  M.  long, 
at  the  end  of  which  lies  Morstham,  a  station  of  the  S.E.  &  O.R. 
only,  with  a  church  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent  (still  interesting 
In  spite  of  ^restoration').  On  the  right  we  obtain  a  Tlew  of  Oatton 
Park  (Mr.  Jeremiah  Oolman;  see  below). 

An  interesting  walk  may  be  taken  through  Oatton  Park  to  (5  M.)  Roiffote 
(p.  47).  The  rich  carvings  in  the  church  at  Gatton  are  of  Belgian  work- 
manship ^  the  beautiful  altar  and  pulpit  came  from  Nuremberg,  and  are 
ascribed  to  Albrecht  Durer.  The  *6rest  Hall  at  Oatton  Park  (adm.  on 
week-days)  is  adorned  with  rare  marbles  flrom  Bome,  terracotta  plaques, 
statues,  and  frescoes  by  Joseph  SeTem.  Oatton  is  notorious  for  having 
been  among  the  rottenest  of  rotten  boroughs,  firom  one  (1541-1^  to  seven 
electors  sending  two  members  to  parliament.  The  quaint  old  Toten  Hall, 
in  which  the  elections  were  held,  stands  in  the  grounds  of  Oatton  Park, 
opposite  the  mansion,  and  may  be  visited  by  permission.  The  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  Southdown  sheep  in  Oatton  Park  are  of  escellent*pedigree^  stock. 

Just  before  reaching  Redhill  we  pass  8u  Anne's  Asylum,  ac- 
commodating 400  children.  —  20^/4  M.  Bedhill  (Laker's;  Warvfiek 
Armsi  Bail.  Befreshmt.  Booms),  or  Warwicktown,  with  about 
16,000  lnh»b.,  the  Junction  of  the  lines  to  Doyer  on  the  £.  (eee 
p.  12),  and  Reigate,  Dorking,  Guildford,  and  Reading  on  the  W. 
(see  below).  To  the  left,  Vi^-  ^tant,  is  the  admirahly  organised 
Agricultural  School  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  a  reformatory  for 
about  300  young  criminals  (ylsltors  admitted).  This  society  was 
founded  in  1788,  and  is  the  parent  of  about  lOK)  similar  institutions 
in  England. 

Fbom  Bxdhill  to  Ooildvobd,  20^/s  H.,  S.E.  A  0.  Bailway  in  V^-i  hr. 
(ffir^S  9s.  Sd.,  3t.  Sd.,  U.  Sytd.),  traversing  a  very  picturesque  distriet. 
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an.  BtigtU  (WhUtHarL  with  pleMant  gftrdens,  B.  i$.  6<l.-6i.,D.  it.t 
OraptM,  K.  8«.  6<l.,  D.  2«.  64.),  »  pleaflant-looking  old  town  with  2o,998  in 
hab.,  lying  in  the  midst  of  Tcnry  attractlTe  acenerf,  is  a  fayonrite  residence 
of  London  merchants.  *Seigate  Sand*  is  much  in  request  for  florists  and 
glass-makers.  Below  the  remains  of  the  old  Coiik  is  the  Baton**  Com,  in 
which ,  according  to  a  baseless  tradition,  the  barons  met  to  concert  the 
terms  of  Magna  Charta.  The  castle  •  grounds  are  prettily  laid  out.  The 
ParW^  Chwreh^  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  contains  curious  monuments 
and  some  early  pillars  in  the  nare.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  town  are  RHgai9 
FtUny  (Lady  Henry  Somerset),  with  pleasant  grounds,  and  Rtiguto  Patky 
commanding  a  beautiful  yiew*  —  To  the  W.,  on  the  way  to  Dorking,  lies 
R9igaf  BtaSk^  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  ramble.  —  From  (IVs  M.)  SitgtiU 
Sitt^  to  the  "S,  of  the  town,  is  obtained  a  charming  *View  of  the  Weald 
of  Sussex,  enclosed  between  the  Korth  and  South  Downs.  The  fort  on 
this  hill  forms  part  of  the  defences  of  London.  The  descent  may  be  made 
on  the  ir.  side,  along  the  'Pilgrims*  Way*,  to  (iV«  H.)  OaUon  (p.  46).  — 
Fedestriaas  will  And  themselyes  repaid  by  walking  from  Beigate  to  (6  M.) 
Dorkinff  (see  below),  either  by  the  highroad  across  Beigate  Heath  (see 
aboye)  and  through  Betchwortih,  or  by  following  the  ridge  of  the  Korth 
Downs  to  Box  Hill  (see  below)  and  then  descending  to  the  left. 

Beyond  Beigate  the  train  continues  to  skirt  the  8.  base  of  the  North 
Downt,  4Vt  M.  BtMmorthy  a  pretty  yiUage  on  the  Jfe^,  the  banks  of  which 
between  this  and  Dorking  are  yery  picturesque.  Botchworih  Pork  lies 
IVs  M.  farthet  to  the  W.,  and  may  be  crossed  bj  those  approaching  Dork- 
ing on  foot.  —  7  M.  BoxMU  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (590 ft.;  charm- 
ing yiew)  so  named  from  the  box-plants  with  which  it  is  coyered.  The 
descent  may  be  made  on  the  W.  ^ide  of  the  hill  to  Bvrford  Bridgo^  with 
a  good  inn ,  in  which  Keats  wrote  his  *Bndymion*  (room  shown).  Kear 
this  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Iferedith.  —  8  X.  Dorking,  see  p.  60. 
12ys  M.  GomshaU  is  the  station  for  the  yillages  of  QomthaU  (Black  Horse) 
and  Bhm'o  (*White  Horse),  the  latter  a  charming  little  place,  1  M.  to  the 
W.  of  the  station,  with  a  picturesque  church  and  a  timber -built  par- 
sonaffe.  About  3Vs  ^*  ^o  ^^®  3*B>  of  the  station  is  Abitiffer  (Abinger 
Hatch),  a  small  yillage  with  an  interesting  and  yery  early  church  and 
the  old  stocks  and  whipping-post.  Gomshall  is  also  the  nearest  station 
to  (3i/«  H.)  WotUm  (p.  &). 

leVs  M.  Ohilworih  is  the  station  for  AJbury,  a  yillage  about  1  M.  to 
the  K.Xi.,  the  most  prominent  feature  in  which  is  the  large  IrtfingUe  Church 
in  the  Perp.  style,  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummond.  The  old  (%tfrcA, 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  the  county,  has  been  conyerted  into  a 
mortuary  chapel  (no  adm.>.  Both  churches  are  in  ARmry  Pari^  which  now 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Drummond. 
Mr.  Martin  Tupper  (d.  1889),  of  'Proyerbial  Philosophy*  fame,  liyed  at 
Albury.  The  yillage  of  CMlworth.  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  is  the 
best  starting-point  for  a  ylsit  to  (Vs  hr.)  St.  Xarfha's  Church  (key  kept  at 
Albury  Bectory).  which  occupies  an  isolated  and  conspicuous  position  on 
the  hill  aboye  It.  This  interesting  Korman  edifice  is  supposed  to  haye 
been  erected  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Oanterbury;  and  a 
trace  of  its  old  purpose  remains  in  the  quasi-pUgrimage  still  made  to  it 
on  Good  Friday  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  *Yiew  from 
the  ehurch  is  yery  extensiye. 

Beyond  (iSVs  M.)  BhcUford  the  train  crosses  the  Wey,  turns  to  the  right 
through  a  tunnel,  and  reaches  (90Vs  V.)  Guildford,  see  p.  64. 

(From  Guildford  this  branch  of  the  S.  B.  it  C.  B.  is  continued  to  Agh 
(the  junction  of  a  short  branch  to  Aiderthot  Toicn),  Aldorshot  (N.  Gamp; 
eomp.  p.  76),  Fartilborough  (p.  77),  Blackwator  (White  Hart;  the  station  ror 
Btmdkmrti  MUUarf  CfcUsps),  WelUmffUm  CoOeao  (a  well-known  public  school 
with  400  boys),  Wot4ntrham,  Earkf,  and  (46  M.)  Beading  (see  p.  110).] 

211/g  M.  EarUu>ood^  beyond  vhich,  on  the  left,  Is  the  hand- 
tome  and  veil -known  Asylum  for  Idiots  (600  inmates),  also 
flinuided  by  the  Rot,  Andrew  Reed  (see  p.  46;  open  to  yisitoit  on 
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Tues.).  The  train  now  erosses  two  tril)Titarie8  of  the  small  river 
Mole^  and  2M.  beyond  (2.572^.)  ITorfej/ (Chequers)  enters  Sussex. 

29  M.  Three  Bridges  (Refre$hment  Rooms),  the  junction  of 
lines  to  East  Orinstead  (p.  46)  and  Tunhridgc  Wells  (j^.  36)  on  the 
E.,  and  to  Horsham  (p.  62)  and  Ford  Junction  (seep.  54)  on  theW. 

At  WoBTH,  a  small  Tillage  about  1 1/2  K*  from  Three  Bridges,  is  a  dimiii- 
mtive  *  Church,  dating  certainly  from  before  the  Conquest,  but  spoiled  by 
modern  restoration.  The  beautiful  *Forest  of  Wwih  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  painters.  Fossil  plants  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  a  sandstone 
quarry  near  the  village.  ITear  Worth  is  Crabbeti  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt,  noted  for  its  breed  of  Arabian  horses. 

The  line  next  traverses  a  portion  of  the  very  aneient  Tilgate 
Forest,  crosses  another  branch  of  the  Mole,  and,  threading  a  tunnel 
3/4  M.  in  length,  reaches  (38  M.)  Balcomhe  (inn),  whence  a  pictur- 
esque walk  may  be  taken  to  (5  M.)  Slaugham,  with  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Slaugham  Pkuie,  a  Jacobean  mansion,  and  (11 M.)  Horsham 
(p.  62).  In  the  park  of  Leonwdslee,  at  Lower  Seeding,  2  M.  from 
Slaugham,  kangaroos  and  beavers  have  been  acclimatized.  Beyond 
Balcombe  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  by  means  of  a 
viaduct  of  37  arches,  1400  ft.  long  and  100  ft  high  in  the  middle. 
To  the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  Ardingley  College,  a  school  for 
460  boys.  —  371/2  M.  HaywardTs  Heath  (Station  Hotel). 

To  the  W.  C2i/z  M.  -,  omnibus,  6<{.)  is  the  pleasing  little  town  of 
Cuekfield  (Eing^s  Head;  Talbot),  with  Ouckfield  Park,  a  mansion  in  a  fine 

Sark,  in  the  vicinity  (the  *Bookwood'  of  W.  H.  Ainsworth).  —  Branch-linea 
iverge  from  Hayward's  Heath  to  Honied  Kiynes  (p.  46)  and  to  Lewes  (New- 
haven,  Eastbourne,  Hastings;  sae  p.  43). 

To  the  left  lies  the  Sussex  Lunatic  Asylum,  40^2  M.  Wivelsfieldj 
a  junction  for  Lewes ,  Newhaven ,  Eastbourne,  Bexhill,  Hastings, 
etc.;  Ai^/^'M..  Burgess  HUl;  43^2  ^*  Hassocks,  DiteUing  Beacon 
(858  ft. ;  wide  view),  3  H.  to  the  E.,  is  the  highest  point  in  Sussex. 
On  the  top  are  remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment,  probably  of 
Roman  origin. 

Huretpierpoint  Park,  2Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hassocks,  deserves  a 
visit  for  the  sake  of  its  noble  old  oaks.  Wbhtonbui'y  Beacon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, shows  traces  of  a  cruciform  camp,  probably  British.  The  walk 
across  the  Downs,  past  the  DeviPs  Dyke  (p.  62),  to  Brighton,  a  distance 
of  about  8  H. ,  Is  very  interesting.  On  the  Downs  graze  about  half  a 
million  sheep,  yielding  the  famous  *South  Down  mutton\ 

The  line  passes  through  the  range  of  the  South  Down  Hills  by 
means  of  the  (Hay ton  Tunnel,  which  is  2250  yds.  in  length,  and 
takes  2  min.  to  traverse.  Beyond  it  is  a  short  tunnel.  On  the 
left  we  see  a  portion  of  Stanmer  Park  (p.  53).  The  line  next  passes 
(491/2  M.)  Preston  Park  (PI.  B,  2),  whence  a  branch-line  diverges 
to  West  Brighton  (Sussex  Hotel)  and  Worthing  (p.  54),  and  it  then 
descends  to  — 

51 M.  Brighton.  —  Bailway  Stationa.  The  Central  Station  (PI.  D, 
£,4)  i«  at  the  IC.  end  of  (Queen's  Boad  and  is  connected  with  the  suburban 
stations  of  Preston  Park  (PL  B,  2;  see  above).  Hove  (PI.  A,  4;  p.  68),  London 
Road  (PI.  E,  Sj  p.  68),  Lewes  Road  (PI.  F,  3),  and  Kemp  Town  (Pi.  G,  5; 
p.  62;  train  to  the  last  in  10  min.). 

Kotela.    Qa  the  Bsplmade,  facing  the  sea.  To  the  W.  of  West  Street 
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(PI.  D,  6):  MtTROToLS  (PI.  b  J  D,  6),  B.  from  5«.  6<i.,  B.  2f.  to  8«.  6d.,  ddj. !«., 
D.  6«.,  peni.  from  il.  iOs.  per  weeK;  Gbaitd  Hotkl  (PI.  a:  D,  6),  near  the 
W.  Pier,  B.  5«.,  L.  8«.  6(f.,  D.  b*,-,  Bedford  (PI.  e;  G,  6),  B.  from  5s., 
D.  Of. ;  SoBFOLK  (PI.  d;  C,  6)}  Sxllwood  Hall,  near  the  W.  Pier  ^  Pbikobb, 
pens,  f^m  12«.  6<f.  To  the  E.  of  West  Street:  Haublik's  (PI.  e;  D,  E,  6); 
*Old  Ship  (PI.  f)*  I^*  &<• ;  Mabkwbll^s  Rotal  (PI.  i) ;  Qubbn^s,  a  large  and 
handsome  hnilding  (PI.  k) ,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  4«.  6(7. ;  Glabbmdok  (PI.  1)  \ 
Albion  (PI.  n);  Albbmablb  (fI.  o),  B.  or  D.  it, ;  Haxell's  (PI.  r ;  E,  6),  pens. 
from9«.;  ITbw  Stbinb  Hotel  (PI.  s;  F,  Q,  pens.  7«.-9«.;  Botal  GBSflCBNT 
(PI.  w;  F,  6),  farther  to  the  E.,  on  the  Marine  Parade,  B.  from  55.  Qd., 
D.  6t. ;  *Bbi8TOL  (PI.  >;  G,  6),  at  Kemp  Town.  —  The  hotels  in  the  streets 
to  ihe  K.  of  the  Esplanade  are  cheaper,  and  some  of  them  are  auite  near 
the  sea:  Kbw  Ship  (PI.  t;  E,  8),  Ship  Street,  B.  from  St.  6d.,  D.  os.-it.  6<f. ; 
Gloucbstbb  (PI.  u;  B,  5),  Korth  Steine;  Eibo's  Abhb,  George  St.;  Fifth 
Atbitub  (PI.  z;  E,  6),  Manchester  St.;  Pavilion  (PI.  y;  E,  6),  Gastle  8q., 
peni.  from  10s.  6d.;  White  Lioh  (Fl.  v;  D,  5),  Queen's  Boad,  commercial*, 
GmTBAL  (temperanee).  19  Old  Steine.  B.  or  D.  from  2i.  6<2.  —  In  Quetn^s 
Road  are  several  small  second-class  nouses,  suitable  for  single  gentlemen 
only  (B.  Is.  6<f.  to  2s.,  D.  Is.  6<f.  to  2s.  6<2.).  —  The  numerous  Boaboinq 
HousBS  are  usually  comfortable,  and,  except  during  the  height  of  the 
season,  not  exorbitant  (6s.  Gd.-lOs.  64.  per  day). 

Bestanranta.  On  the  Esplanade:  Mutton's;  Orand  Hotel  Restaurant; 
MarheelVt  (see  above);  at  the  Albemarle  Hotel.  In  East  Street,  near  the 
Esplanade:  Booth;  ^TheBrieM;  FrascaH;  Cafi  Royal,  D.  8s.  In  West  Street : 
Coneeri  EtM  (Melliion**);  SweeHng't  Oyster  Jt  Luncheon  Rooms.  In  North 
Street:  The  Cairo  (temperance),  D.  2s.  6d.,  with  branch  in  Western  Boad. 
—  Bodeffa,  10  Ship  St.  —  Gomfeotionbbs :  Mutton's,  Esplanade;  Bayer, 
Western  Boad;  Booth,  Fuller,  East  Street.  —  Ioes:  La  Orfmerie,  18  East 
Street;  Mikado,  Esplanade. 

Baths.  The  Bea-bathing  Stations  are  in  front  of  the  Esplanade;  the 
beach  is  stony.  Bathing-machines  (with  towels,  etc.)  for  gentlemen  6(2., 
for  ladies  9<f.  Swimmers  may  bathe  from  the  pier-head  before  8  a.m., 
and  gentlemen  may  bathe  without  a  machine  at  the  public  bathing- 
places  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  pier,  indicated  by  notice-boards,  be- 
tween 8  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  —  ^Turkish  Baths,  59  West  Street,  bath  2s.  6(f., 
after  6  p.m.  Is.  6d.  (reserved  for  ladies  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  forenoon);  Mitro- 
pole  TurUsh  Baths,  at  the  Hdtel  M^tropole  (see  above) ;  *  Warm,  Vapour, 
Swimming,  and  other  Baths  at  BrilPs,  Tf  and  78  East  Street,  near  the  Es- 

5)anade;  HobdenU,  connected  with  the  Grand  Hotel;  Brunswick  Baths^ 
Western  Street.  —  Electric  A  Qalwxnie  Baths,  11  York  Place. 

Theatre*.  Royal  (PI.  B,  5),  New  Boad ;  Orand  (PI.  E,  5),  North  Road ; 
Aqvarium.  —  Husie  Halls.  Brighton  Alhcanbra,  85  Eing^s  Boad ;  Hippodrome, 
Middle  St.  %  Coliseumy  New  Boad.  —  Concert  Hall  and  Skating  Rink,  West 
Street.  —  Dramatic  entertainments  in  the  Pier  Pavilions.  —  Promenade 
and  other  Ooneerts  are  frequently  given  in  the  Pavilion,  the  Pavilion 
Grounds,  and  the  Dome  (p.  51). 

Post  Ottce  (PI.  G,  6),  Ship  Street.  —  The  Principal  Telegraph  0/Jice 
is  at  the  Old  Steine;  sub- offices  at  the  Post  Office,  the  West  Pier,  the 
Railway  Station,  etc. 

Oabs.  First-lass  (14  pers.),  per  hr.  3s.,  per  mile  Is. ;  to  the  hotels 
on  the  Parade  Is.  6(l.-2s.  >src<;on(i-cI(iss  (1-2  pers.),  per  hr.  2s.  6(f.,  per  mile 
and  a  half  Is. ;  to  the  nearer  hotels  Is.  and  to  the  more  distant  Is.  Qd. 
Pony-ohaises,  goat-carriages,  etc..  cheaper.  —  Fare  and- a  half  between 
12  and  2  a.m.,  double  fare  from  2  to  6  aon.  —  For  each  article  of  luggage 
carried  outside,  when  there  are  more  than  2  passengers,  3d.  —  Porter  to 
the  nearer  hotels,  8(f.  per  package. 

Bleotrie  Tramways  from  the  Aquarium  Terminus  (PI.  E,  6)  to  the  Central 
Stations  to  the  top  of  Dyke  Road  (2>/4  M. ;  2<i.) ;  to  Preston  Drove  vii  Beacons- 
field  Boad,  returning  viH  Ditchling  Road  (4  M. ;  3d.  return) ;  to  top  of  Elm 
Qrove  ^  M.  \  2<l.);  from  James  St.  (PI.  P,  6)  to  the  Race  Hill,  etc.  TourUt 
Oars  start  fh>m  tihe  Aquarium  Terminus  at  11  a.m.  and  2.B5  p.m.  and  make 
a  tour  of  9  M.  through  the  town,  accompanied  by  a  guide  (2  hrs.  \  fare  Is.).  — 
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Omnibuses  run  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  principal  thorough-fares 
to  ffove^  Kemp  Towny  Preston^  Lewe$  Roady  Jtottinffd€an  (6d.),  and  Porttlade. 

—  Electric  Bailway  from  the  Aquarium  to  Kemp  Town  (iy2^M  return  Sd.).  — 
Hotor  Cars  run  from  the  Aquarium  to  PorMade^  Worthing,  Patchamy  and 
Bottingdean.  —  Steam  Tramway  froa^ore  to  (6  M.)  Skoreham  (p.  53). 

Boats.  Sailing-hoaU y  b-i^s.  per  nr.,  according  to  size;  Atwlnor-dootx, 
2«.  6(1.  per  hr.  Without  boatmen,  cheaper.  Sailing  parties  are  organised 
by  the  boatmen  in  summer,  each  passenger  paying  1<.  —  In  summer 
Steamer*  make  excursitms  to  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  etc. 

Sussex  County  Cricket  Ground  (PI.  B,  4,  5),  at  Hove.  —  Hove  Bink 
&  Lcwn  Tennis  CourtSy  Selborne  Boad,  V4  M.  from  Hove  (adm.  6d.).  Lawn 
Tennis  Courts  also  in  Preston  Road  (PI.  D,  3;  3d.)  and  in  the  Pavilion 
Grounds.  —  Oolf  is  played  on  the  Downs  (two  courses). 

Brighton  Races  in  Aug.  and  Nov.,  on  the  racecourse  on  White  Hawk 
Down,  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (p.  62).  -r  Good  Suniing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Brighton,  the  most  frequented  seaside -resort  in  the  British 
Islands,  with  a  population  of  (1901)  123,478  (including  Hove)  and 
an  annual  influx  of  over  50,000  tourists  and  visitors,  lies  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  and  shallow  bay,  which  is 
terminated  on  the  W.  by  SeUey  Bill  (p.  66),  and  on  the  E.  by  BecuAy 
Head  (p.  44).  Its  chief  attractions  are  its  clear  and  bracing  air,  the 
flue  expanse  of  sea  bordered  by  white  chalk  cliffs,  its  bathing 
facilities,  and  its  gay  crowds  of  visitors.  Thackeray  highly  ap- 
preciated these  advantages  and  has  sung  the  praises  of  *Dr.  Brigh- 
ton' in  *TA«  Newcome8\  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  so  ill-provided 
with  shade  that  this  *London-by-the-Sea'  has  been  cynically  de- 
scribed as  made  up  of  'wind,  glare,  and  fashion*.  Numerous  trees 
have  been  planted  in  different  parts  of  the  town  to  remedy  this 
defect,  and  shelter  from  the  sun  may  be  obtained  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Pavilion  (p.  51),  in  the  Queen's  Park  (PL  F,  5),  or  in  theWtW 
Garden  (PI.  0,  5 ;  adm.  3d.). 

The  original  name  of  Brighton  was  Brightheknstony  from  Brighthelmy  an 
Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  who  is  reputed  to  have  founded  it  in  the  iOth  century, 
and  tuny  a  town.  That  the  Bomans  had  a  settlement  here  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  coins  and  other  antiquities  of  the  Roman  period  which  have 
been  found  from  time  to  time.  The  lord  of  the  soil  in  the  ilth  cent,  was 
the  powerful  Earl  Gk>dwin,  father  of  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Harc^d, 
who  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  (14th  Oct.,  1066). 

—  Brighton  was  a  poor  fishing-village  down  to  1753.  After  that  year, 
owing  to  the  commendations  of  Dr.  Bussell,  a  fashionable  physician,  who 
had  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  sea-bathing  here,  the  place  began 
to  grow  in  importance.  In  1783  George  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  first 
took  up  his  residence  at  Brighton,  and  the  result  of  his  royal  patronage 
was  the  speedy  advance  of  the  town  to  its  present  imposing  dimensions.  — 
The  fashionable  season  at  Brighton  begins  in  Kovember.  —  Brighton  is 
noted  for  its  colleges  and  high-claas  schools  for  girls  and  boys. 

Near  the  end  of  Queen's  Boad  (PI.  D,  5),  which  leads  to  the  S. 
from  the  central  station  to  the  beach,  Ohurch  Street  diverges  to  the 
left,  leading  to  the  North  Steine  and- the  Pavilion.  The  Victoria 
Gardens  in  the  North  Steine  are  a  public  park;  at  the  S.  end  is  a 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria. 

At  the  E.  end  of  Church  St.  is  the  Public  Xiibrary,  Kuseimiy 
and  Picture  GaUery  (PI.  E,  5),  built  in  1872  and  extendediin  1902. 

The  Befxrbncb  LzBBiLBT  (33,000  vols.)  is  open  free  daily,  10-10 ;  the 
ViGXOBiA  Lemdixo  Libkast  (27,000  vols.)  on  Wed.  lO-l,  other  week-d»yB 
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10-9  (dosed  first  fortnight  in  July).  —  The  Musbum  (daily,  10-9,  free) 
eontaina  geological,  botanical,  archeeological ,  and  anthropological  col- 
lectiona,  inclnding  the  *Wiaett  OoUeeOon  of  BriiUh  J^tUrjf  ctnd  Porcelai/n^ 
illuttratiTe  of  English  social  history.  —  The  PioTunx  Gallbbt  (daily,  10-9^ 
free)  contains  a  few  pictures  belon^ng  to  the  municipality,  including:  Jan 
Victor  (pupil  of  Rembrandt),  The  marriage-contract;  HoU>tU^^  Henry  Vni.; 
We»i^  Bejection  of  Christ;  Downavd^  Beading  the  news,  and  The  naughty 
child;  portraits  of  Qeorge  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Queen  Adelaide,  by  Law- 
rence; and  works  by  Wett^  Armitage^  and  Leatham,  Loan  exhibitions  are 
held  here  twice  a  year  (adm.  during  the  first  fortnight  6d. ,  afterwards  free). 
The  2)yite  Road  lAueum  (PI.  G,  8),  containing  the  magnificent  *Booth 
OoUection  of  BrUUh  Mrde  (1400  birds;  248  species)  is  new  a  branch  of  the 
Public  Museum  (10-9,  free). 

The  royal  stables  and  xidlng-school  with  their  immense  dome 
(80  ft.  in  diameter),  behind  the  Masenm,  have  been  converted  Into 
a  ball  and  concert  room,  now  known  as  the  Dome  (organ-recital  on 
the  Ist  Mon.  of  each  month). 

To  the  S.  is  the  Rotal  Pavilion  (PI.  £,  6;  adm.  6d.),  an  ex- 
tensive and  tasteless  bnilding  in  the  Oriental  style  by  Naah,  on  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Oeorge  lY.)  laid  ont  260,0(K){., 
and  where,  after  its  completion  in  1787,  he  spent  several  months 
of  each  year.  William  lY.  and  Queen  Yictoria,  however,  rarely 
occupied  it,  chiefly  because  the  view  of  the  sea  is  nearly  excluded 
by  houses.  It  was  bought  by  the  town  in  1860  for  53,000^   The 

handsome  and  well-shaded  grounds  are  open  to  the  public. 

Passing  through  the  Entrance  Hall,  which  contains,  busts  of  eminent 
citizens  and  natives  of  Brighton,  we  enter  a  long  CoriHdoTt  decorated 
in  the  (Chinese  manner.  From  this  gallery  all  the  rooms  of  the  ground- 
floor  may  be  entered.  The  BanqueUng  and  Music  Roome^  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  corridor,  are  the  most  handsomely  painted  and  adorned. 
The  principal  chandeliers  cost  upwards  of  20001.  each.  The  rooms  are 
used  for  leotures,  concerts,  balls,  scientific  assemblies,  and  other  public 
gatherings.  The  apurtments  in  the  upper  story  contain  various  coUeo- 
tions  of  no  great  interest. 

Contiguous  to  the  Pavilion  on  the  £.  is  the  Old  SUiney  a  square 
with  a  grass  plot  and  fountains,  named  from  a  reef  (Ger.  Steiriy 
Flem.  fifteen,  a  stone  or  rock),  which  jutted  into  the  sea  here.  On 
the  N.  side  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Qeorge  IV,,  by  Chantrey.  This  is 
the  principal  tramway -terminus.  —  To  the  S.E.,  near  the  sea- 
ftonty  is  the  extensive  Aqua&ium  (PI.  E,  6 ;  adm.  6d. ;  ^ter  6  p.m. 
3d.),  which  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  Externally  it  makes  no  great  show, 
being  built  on  a  site  below  the  level  of  the  road.  The  entrance  is 
surmounted  by  a  low  clock-tower. 

The  forty  large  tanks  in  the  interior  contain  great  numbers  of  fish, 
usually  including  specimens  of  the  octopus  or  devil-fish,  dolphins,  porpoises, 
sharks,  etc.  There  are  also  turtle,  seal,  and  sea-lion  ponds,  alligators,  and 
stuffed  specimens  of  fish  and  reptiles.  Attached  to  Uie  aquarium  are  refresh- 
ment rooms,  reading-rooms  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  a  theatre  (seat  dd,). 

The  EsPLAKADB,  or  sea-front,  forms  a  road  about  4  M.  in  length. 

In  or  near  which  most  of  the  visitors  reside.   The  W.  part  is  called 

the  Kinffi  Boad  (PI.  G,  D,  £,  6).  A  bronze  Statue  of  Queen  Victoria, 

by  T.  Brock,  was  unveiled  here  in  Feb.,  1901.   The  E.  part,  called 

4» 
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the  Marine  Parade  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  and  extending  from  tlie  Old  Steine 
to  Kemp  Town,  is  protected  by  a  sea-wall  constiacted  at  a  cost  of 
100,000{.  Below  the  terrace,  to  the  £.  of  the  Palace  Pier,  is  a 
Motor  Car  TraclCj  IV2  M.  long  and  80  ft.  broad. 

The  most  popular  promenade  is  the  *West  Pier  (PI.  D,  6; 
pier-toll  2(2.},  completed  in  1866,  1150  ft.  in  length,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  band  performs  in  the  morning  and  OTening.  On  a  fine  day 
the  scene  here  is  of  a  most  animated  character.  The  Marine  Palace 
Pier  (PI.  E,  6),  opened  in  1899,  is  another  favonrite  resort  (toll  t2<i.). 

The  finest  rows  of  houses,  such  as  Queen*8  Maneiona^  Bruns- 
wick Square,  and  Adelaide  Oreacent  (PI.  B,  G,  6),  are  chiefly  situated 
on  iheWest  Cliff,  beyond  which  lieB Hove  otWett  Brighton(PhB,6,&). 
On'  the  East  Cliff  lies  Kemp  Town  (PI.  H,  6),  which  also  contains 
many  handsome  dwellings.  The  Madeira  Road,  at  the  foot  of  this 
cliff,  is  a  favonrite  resort  of  invalids  and  is  provided  with  free 
shelters  and  a  reading-room  (adm.  idJ).  A  lift  (}l^.)  ascends  hence 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  —  Electric  Railway,  see  p.  50. 

From  the  Clock  Tower  (PI.  D,  5)  at  the  junction  of  West  St. 
and  Queen's  Road,  Dyke  Road  runs  te  the  N.W.,  passing  the  old 
parish-church  otSt.  Nicholas  (PI.  D,  6),  founded  in  the  14th  eentnry. 
This  church  contains  a  very  ancient  circular  Font,  ornamented  with 
curious  carving.  In  the  graveyard,  to  the  S.  of  the  chancel,  is  the 
tomb  of  Nicholas  Tettersell,  captain  of  the  vessel  that,  carried 
Charles  II.  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

The  present  parish-church  of  Brighton  is  8t,  Peter's  (PI.  £,  4), 
a  hands^ome  modem  Gothic  edifice  in  an  open  space  to  the  N.  of  the 
Grand  Parade.  Trinity  Chapel,  of  which  the  Rev,  Fred,  W.  Robertson 
(d.  1853)  was  Incumbent,  is  in  Ship  St.  Robertson  is  buried  in 
the  Extra-Mural  Cemetery  (PI.  G,  3),  a  few  paces  from  Macaulay's 

victim,  *Satan'  Montgomery  (d.  1866). 

ExcuKBiONS.  PIcMttnt  walks  do  not  abound,  aiiher  in  Brighton  or  its 
environs.  To  the  K.  is  Preston  (PI.  C,  D,  2,  3),  a  quiet  and  picturesquely 
situated  little  place,  with  an  E.E.  church  and  a  pretty  public  park  and 
cricket-ground.  Farther  on  rises  Hollingshury  Sill\  with  remains  of  a 
Roman  entrenchment,  where  Roman  coins  have' frequently  been  discovered. 
Beyond  it,  and  about  6  U.  from  Brighton,  is  the  Devil's  Dyke,  a  kind  of 
natural  amphitheatre,  looking  like  a  huge  entrenchment  (railway  from 
the  central  station  in  20  min. ;  also  excursioii-cars,  there  and  back  Is.  Bd.), 
The  Dyke  Road  (see  above)  leads  to  it  direct.  From  the  tableland  abore 
the  head  of  the  Dyke  (697  ft. ;  Dyke  Botef),  where  there  are  traces  of  a 
British  camp,  we  obtain  one  of  the  most  diversified  views  in  the  whole 
county,  seeing  immediately  below  ua  the  rich  expanse  of  the  'Wealden* 
formation,  once  a  primsBval  forest  called  Coit  Andred  by  the  Britons, 
Anderida  by  the  Romans,  and  Andredttoald  by  the  Saxons.  To  the  S.  is 
the  far-reaching  sea,  to  tiie  ^.  the  chain  of  the  North  Down  Hills,  to  the 
W.  numerous'  villages,  and  to  the  K.  busy  Brighton  itself.  The  Dyke  is 
spanned  by  a  TelpJier  CaUeway,  660  ft.  in  length  (6(}.).  —  At  tlvs  foot  of 
the  Dyke  is  the  village  of  Poyningi,  with  an  interesting  old  churifeh. 

To  the  B.  we  may  driv«  to  (71/2  M.)  Jfwhatm  (p.  43),  via  i2pMfl^«<i» 
(omnibus,  6(2.),  which  contains  mineral  springs.  Sir  Bdward  Bume>Jonea 
(d.  1896)  and  William  Black  (d.  1896),  the  novelist,  are  buried  at  Rotting^ean. 
The  cliffs,  which  the  road  skirts,  are  rich  in  fossil  formations. -- To' the 
K.E.,  at  a  high  level,  is  the  Raet  Count  (view). 


Pbok  B^ishtoh  to  Histisaa  SS  ■.,  rUlVBf  In  I'/i-S  liri.  (tnw  Si. 
id..  Si.  T<f.,  Si.  lOd.).  Soon  iftn  leirln;  the  itatlon  the  train  croBsea  the 
London  roid  by  ■  fine  onired  Tiidast  of  3T  srehei,  73  ft,  ttith  snd  tOO  ydi. 
long.  Anecffkrdi  It  puHi  thtongh  ■  tunnel  und  leTenl  deep  cnttinge  In 
the  ch^k-hiUi.  To  the  ligbt,  beyond  (I  V.)  Lmiltn  «Dad  stution,  ire 
the  BriEhton  Cat/abf  Barractt  (PI.  F,  I);  to  Iha  tefl,  fBrthei  on.  aianmer 
Part  (BnlalOmtbtsltTi,  which  conUiu  ralica  or  Cromwell  und  portrilte 
■      -     "         "—     ■■       -■«.    Be.r   (4  M.)   Fatnur   unother   long   Innnel   il 


corner  ot  thla  enclosure.  Pevenaey  Is  the  reputed 
the  Conqueror.  /'miFiiiy  CMrch,  lo  the  B.  of 
ih.  The  cotst  here  Is  lined  with  martello  towers. 
.  ot  Pevenaer  (uid  3>/i  K.  to  the  B,  of  Hiilshiun, 
Outle  (Wed.  A  Tbu*.  3t.  Bd.,  otber  daji  Bd.),  » 
eiunpla  of  >  fOrUfled  nunilon  of  the  letb  vent., 

.. len).    HurttouMfauT  CAwv*,  '/,  H.  to  the  W., 

Ib  iJio  intereitlog  for  ita  monomenti.  AreMiaun  Bare  (d.  ISGS)  i>  buried 
beneath  the  etchI  ysw  in  the  ebarebysrd.  —  39  H.  Bexhill-an-Bea  CSacMlli, 
B.  from  U.  fa.,  D.  &$.;  •ilitrspole,  B.  from  ii.,  peni.  ia».  Bd.;  Mfolo; 
Damuhtri,  B.  or  D.  Si.  Sif.),  ■  riaing  eeuide-ieaort,  with  an  espUngde,  a 
'OnrSMl',  s  07cUiigboale»»rd0d.),  snd  s  tolerable  golf-CDnrBe.  From  (he 
S.E.  and  O.B.  Stalion,  t\  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  a  brinch-railway  runs 
Tift  OroulHirU  (p.  11}  and  airOti/  to  <H  M.)  Baltic  (p.  33).  The  old  villaee  of 
Bixhia  (Bell),  with  tn  old  church,  Ilea  Vi  U-  Inland.  —  SlVi  H.  Bt.  tunardi 
(ITorrior  Sjiiari  BiatUxi):  32  ll.  Si.  tiofloriii  (TTiil  dforina  BOUoni.  -^ 
3S  M.  Saitingi,  aea  p.  89. 

7,  Trom' Brightoa  to  Chichester  and  PortBULonth. 

lOd.,  li.6<i.,  ai.8<i.).  To  C^ltX-jGAieluiHr  In  DO-IO  minr(li.  5«. ,  2i.  lld.| 
3i.  Id.).  —  View  of  the  English  Cbanoel  on  the  left. 

Br^fcKm,  aae  p.  48.—  Jnst  tefora  (IV2  M.)  Houe  onr  line 
il  Joined  |)7  Uls  bianCh  from  Preston  Park  (p.  48],  while  beyond 
diTetges  the  Lianeh  totteDeriVa  Dyke  (p.  62).  —  G  M.  Skoreham 
(Ke;id.QBOEge;  Buriell  Aims)  carries  ou  a  considerable  trade  witli 
the  oout.of  France.  The  uttiquaritn  iiill  be  repaid  by  a  visit  to 
the  ehnicboi  of  Old  and,  iVeto  Shorcham,  In  the  Norman  and  Early 
English  styles,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Cmaades.  There  is  a 
popular  retort  here  called  the  Siciai  Gardens. 

Fkoh  esoaiHAB  TO  HoBSHUi  (evildfard,  DorHiHt),  30  H.,  railnay  tn 
'A  hr,  (tarea  Si.,  2i.,  li.  SJ.).  —  1  M.  BrmaUrr,  with  a  rnlned  oaatle.  — 
41/1  N.  BUtnine  has  a  church  maiul;  of  the  iSth  CBDtnrr.  Abool  3  U. 
lo  (ba  K.W.  ll  WUIira,  at  the  foot  of  ChaxcLmbury  mit  (Bu  fl.),  on  which 
are  tcaeea  of  a  Roman  Brit) Bb  camp.  —  8  U.  Heafield.  —  12'/:  U.  IFiif  BHn- 
lUad.  In  the  park  of  Weal  Grtralead  House  is  'Pope's  Oak\  under  which 
Pone  la  laid  to  have  compoied  the  'Bape  of  the  Luck',  while  Tiiittng  hla 
Mends  the  Carylla.  Atout  I  M.  tu  the  W.  i«  y«po  Co.Ui,  a  ruin  Vi  ". 
from  which  la  the  modem  bonae  recently  bnrned  down  nilh  great  losa 
or  property.  An  omn<bna  plica  from  West  Qrinstead  to  (9  M.)  Cowfiitd, 
n«ar  lAuh  is  tbe.Carthoalan  monastery  of  St.  Hngh  (built  187^.86),  Bald 
to  be  tb*  largeM  tn  Kngland.  —  SO  M.  Sorihaa  (p.  82J. 
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Beyond  SlioreliAm  the  train  erossM  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Advr, 
which  is  also  crossed  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge  (left). — Near  (8  M.) 
Laneifig  is  Laneing  College,  a  large  pnblic  school  (to  the  rlg^t). 

10 V2  H.  Worthing  (Marine,  B.  3«.  6<2.,  D.  6«.;  5teyiic;  Boyal; 

Waime*$;  Sianhoej  B.  from  58.,  D.  4s.  6«1,  pens,  from  10s.  6<2.; 

Albion),  a  fKTonrite  watering-place  (20,006  inhab.),  with  a  fine 

sandy  beach,  an  esplanade,  a  long  iron  pier,  and  a  theatre.  At  Weti 

Worthing  (Barlington  Hotel;  rail,   station)  are  large  baths  and 

tennis-courts. 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  the  K.  to  the  interesting  ehvrehes  of 
(1  H.)  BroadwaUr  and  (2  M.)  SompUnff  (p.  xxxriii),  and  to  the  V.W.  to 
(IVs  M.)  West  Tarring^  with  fig-gardens  (adm.  tid.l  and  an  E.R.  ehnreh,  and 
(2  H.)  Salvington,  the  birthplace  of  Selden  (1&84-1854).  0i9$fmrf  Hitt, 
2V2  K'  distant,  is  the  site  of  a  British  or  Soman  encampment.  ChlancUm- 
bwy  Ring  (see  n.  63),  6  M.  to  the  K..  and  Highdown  HiU,  ix/s  X.  to  the 
K.W.,  command  extensive  and  beantifiil  views.  On  the  stunmit  of  the 
latter  is  the  tomb  of  a  miller  (d.  1793) ,  buried  here  at  his  own  request. 

191/2  M.  Ford  jQnetiOB,  with  a  branch-line  to  the  S.E.  to  (2  M.) 
Littlehampton  (Beach,  B.  or  D.  6s.;  Norfolk;  Marine  Terminus j, 
a  small  watering-place  and  golfing  resort  at  the  month  of  the  Arun. 
Another  branch  runs  to  the  N.  to  (2Y2  ^0  Arundel,  Ambcrley,  and 
(21 Y2  M.)  Horsham  (see  p.  62). 

22  M.  Bamham,  the  Junction  for  a  short  line  to  (31/2  M.)  Bognor 
(Norfolk;  Pier;  Bedford;  Victoria),  a  quiet  bathing-place,  with  a 
pier  and  esplanade.  —  26^2  M.  Drayton,  the  nearest  station  for 
(31/4  M.)  Goodwood  (p.  66). 

28V2M.  Chiohester(Do2pMfi,  West  St.,  facing  the  cathedral ; 
Bedford  Temperance,  unpretending;  omn.  from  the  station),  a  town 
of  great  antiquity  (12,241  inhab.),  the  Begnum  of  the  Bomans,  the 
Ci88a*8  Cearter  of  the  Saxons,  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  when  William  transferred  the  ancient  see  of 
Selsey  or  Selsea  (founded  in  the  7th  cent.)  to  this  place.  As  at 
Chester,  the  characteristic  square  ground-plan  of  the  Bomans  is 
marked  by  the  four  principal  streets,  which  are  named  after  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  meet  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  At  the  point  of  intersection  is  the  handsome 
*  Market  Cross,  erected  in  1500,  but  much  damaged  by  the  Pnritans. 
The  line  of  the  town  walls  (date  unknown)  can  still  be  traced 
throughout  almost  their  whole  circuit. 

From  the  station  we  approach  the  centre  of  the  town  throagh 
Southgate  and  South  Street,  passing,  on  the  right,  the  Museum  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  (open  11-4;  adm.  3d[.),  containing  Bo- 
man  antiquities  and  natural  history  specimens.  A  little  farther 
on,  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Canon  Oate  (16th  cent.),  leading  to 
the  cathedral-precincts.  Immediately  to  the  right,  within  the  arch- 
way ,  is  the  small  Vicars*  Close ,  with  its  fine  HaU  of  the  14th 
cent.,  now  used  by  the  Chichester  Theological  College.  Going 
straight  past  the  Yicars*  Close,  we  reach  Si.  Riehard^e  Walk,  named 
after  Bishop  Bichard    de  la  Wych  (p.  66) ,  a  narrow  passage  on 
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the  right  leading  to  tlie  Cloisters  (Perp. ;  16tb  cent.) ,  which  it 
reaches  opposite  the  S.  door  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  hetter,  however, 
to  turn  to  the  left,  quitting  the  cloisters  (good  view  of  the  cathe- 
dral), and  enter  the  cathedral  by  the  E.  E.  Galilee  Porch  on  the  W. 

The  *CfttlLedral ,  originally  begun  abont  1085 ,  completed  in 
1108,  and  burned  down  in  1114,  is  in  its  present  form  substan- 
tially a  transitional  Norman  building  of  the  l2th  cent.,  with  some 
pointed  details  introduced  after  a  second  Are  in  1186.  The  Lady 
Chapel  dates  from  1288-1304;  the  spire  (277  ft.1,  erected  in  the 
15th  cent.,  collapsed  in  1861  and  was  rebuilt  in  1861-66.  The  de- 
tached Bell  Tower,  a  feature  peculiar  to  Chichester  among  English 
cathedrals,  is,  despite  its  weather-worn  appearance,  one  of  the  most 
recent  parts  of  the  building,  dating  from  the  15th  century.  The 
N."W.  tower,  which  fell  in  1634,  has  recently  been  rebuilt.  The  whole 
edifice  was  restored  in  1848-66.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is 
410  ft. ;  naye  172  ft.;  width  of  nave  and  aisles  91  ft.;  across  tran- 
septs 131  ft. ;  height  of  nave  62  ft.,  of  choir  65  ft.  Comp.  <Arch- 
itectural  History  of  Chichester  Cathedral',  by  JR.  Willis. 

The  Interior  (closed  from  1  to  2p.ni;  servicea  at  10  and  4;  adm.  to 
choir  6d.),  which  was  sadly  defaced  by  the  iconoclasts  in  1643,  shows  in 
many  respects  a  Strong  resemblance  to  the  early  French  Gothic  style, 
partiexUarly  in  the  auperstmeture  of  the  choir,  the  arcades  and  detached 
shafts  of  the  presbytery,  and  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave.  The  outer 
aisles  (£.  E.),  a  peculiarity  which  Chichester  shares  with  Manchester  alone 
among  EngUsh  cathedrals,  consisted  originally  of  a  series  of  chapels,  after- 
wards thrown  into  one.  The  Navx  proper,  with  its  eight  bays,  is  some- 
what narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The  stained  glass  is  all  modern. 
Among  the  most  interesting  monuments  are  effigies  of  an  Earl  and  Goun- 
tesft  of  Arundel  (14th  cent. ;  restored)  and  of  a  lady  (1220;  Countess  Matilda 
of  Arundel?),  a  *Tablet  to  Collins,  the  poet,  a  native  of  Chichester  (1719-69), 
by  Flaxman,  and  a  statue  of  Huskisson,  by  Careto^  all  in  the  IT.  aisle  i 
and  the  monuments  of  Agnes  Cromwell  and  Jane  Smith,  in  the  S.  aisle, 
both  by  Flaaman,  ITear  the  N.  porch  is  an  ancient  wooden  Chett^  brought 
from  Selsey  Cathedral  (see  p.  64).  The  only  old  brass  (1592)  now  left 
hangs  on  the  wall  beside  the  S.  door.  The  modern  Pulpit  is  a  memorial 
of  Dean  Hook  (d.  1876),  author  of  'Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury'. 
—  The  K.  Tbansbpt,  formerly  used  as  a  parish  church,  contains  a  worth- 
less aeries  of  portraits  of  the  bishops,  from  St.  Wilfrid  (680)  to  Sherburne 
(1606^,  painted  in  the  16th  cent,  by  an  Italian  named  Bemardi.  This 
transept  is  adjoined  by  the  Chapel  of  the  Four  Virgins  (entered  from  the 
N.  aisle  of  the  choir),  now  used  as  the  Cathedral  Library y  and  containing 
some  interesting  relies.  Among  the  manuscripts  is  a  copy  of  the  prayer- 
book  of  Hermann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  the  autograph  of  the 
martyr  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  S.  Transept  possesses  a 
fine  Dec.  window,  filled  with  execrable  Munich  glass,  and  two  other  paint- 
ings by  Bemardi  (see  above),  representing  the  foundation  of  the  see  at  Selsey 
i<S90)  and  the  confirmation,  by  Henry  VIII.,  of  Bishop  Sherburne's  gifts 
to  the  cathedral.    Below  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Moleyns  (1446-60). 

The  Choib,  elevated  by  four  steps  above  the  nave,  extends  three  bays 
eastward  from  the  tower.  The  oaken  Choir  Screen  (lo9C0  is  poor,  but  the 
carving  Of  the  Choir  Stalls  and  misereres  is  very  fine.  The  modem  Rere- 
dos,  with  its  carved  group  of  the  Ascension,  has  been  left  unfinished 
on  the  score  of  its  excessive  bulk.  The  mosaic  pavement  in  front  of 
the  altar  deserves  attention.  The  choir  is  divided  from  its  aisles  by  beauti- 
ful hammered  iron  screens  in  imitation  of  ancient  work.  In  the  8.  aisle 
are  two  very  interesting  and  well-preserved  *Saxon  Sculptures,  brought 
rom  Selsey,  representing  Christ  at  the  house    of  Lazarus  and  the  Bais- 
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ing  of  Lazams,  with  hollows  left  by  the  abstraetlon  of  the  jewelled 
eyes.  This  aisle  also  contains  the  Cenotaph  o/Decm  Hook  (see  p.  66),  and  the 
tomb  of  BUhop  Sherburne  (d.  1686).  —  Behind  the  reredos,  where  formerly 
stood  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Blehard  (de  la  Wych;  12A6-68),  is  the 
Pbbsbttkbt,  with  its  interesting  triforium,  showing  the  transition  to  the 
pointed  style.  The  detached  shafts  of  the  piers  are  placed  mneh  farther 
from  the  central  eoliunn«  than  is  usual  in  other  instanees  when  this  con- 
struction is  adopted.  —  The  long  and  narrow  Ladt  Ohapbl,  forming  the 
E.  termination  of  the  cathedral,  was  restored  in  1870.  On  the  vanlting 
are  some  remains  of  the  paintings  with  which  the  entire  roof  of  the 
cathedral  was  adorned  by  Bemardi  (see  p.  66). 

In  the  Gloistbbs  (p.  64;  restored  since  1880)  is  a  tablet  to  Fm.  ChO- 
Ungteorih^  the  Protestant  controversialist,  who  died  at  Ghiehester  in  1643. 
—  A  fine  view  may  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  BeU  Totur  (open  11- 
12  and  34),  but  an  order  from  the  Dean  is  necessary  for  an  ascent  of  the 
Central  Tower,  The  spire  is  said  to  be  the  only  cathedral  spire  in  Eng- 
land that  is  Tisible  from  the  sea. 

The  Bpisgopal  Palaob.  adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  S.'W.,  eon- 
tains  a  fine  old  medieeval  kitchen,  now  used  as  a  washhouse.  The  priyate 
chapel  of  the  bishops  has  been  restored. 

We  now  return  to  the  Market  Gross,  proceed  down  North  Street ^ 
in  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  restored  Church  of  St.  Olave,  probab- 
ly the  oldest  in  Ghiehester,  standing  on  the  fonndations  of  a  Ro- 
man building.  The  first  turning  to  the  right  leads  to  *St,  Mary's 
Hospital  J  originally  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  as  a  nunnery ,  and 
afterwards  refounded  as  an  asylum  for  old  women.  It  consists  of  a 
large  hall ,  with  a  small  chapel  [13th  cent.)  at  its  E.  end.  The 
Interesting  old  windows  of  the  latter  were  ^restored*  in  1878-86. 
The  misereres  here  resemble  those  in  the  cathedral.  —  Not  far 
from  this  point ,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town ,  is  the  Priory 
Cricket  OrouncZ  (adm.  6(2.) ,  containing  part  of  the  church  of  an 
old  Franciscan  Monastery,  afterwards  used  as  the  QuUdhcM. 

ExcuBSioNS  FBOM  Ghichbstbb.  Botham  (station,  see  below),  a  fishing 
village,  4  U.  to  the  W.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  possesses  an  interest- 
ing church,  partly  Saxon,  wbich  figures  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  and  con- 
tains tiie  tomb  of  a  daughter  of  King  Canute.  Harold  is  said  to  have 
here  set  sail  for  his  ill-omened  visit  to  Kormandy.  —  To  the  8.  the  coun- 
try is  flat  and  uninteresting.  On  theX.  It  is  more  attractive,  and  affords 
a  number  of  pleasant  walks,  particularly  that  to  (3Vs  M.)  CK>odwood,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  its  fine  collection  of  paintings,  in- 
cluding specimens  of  Van  I^rck,  Bembrandt,  Bubens,  Eneller,  Reynolds, 
Leiy,  Lawrence,  and  Gainsborough  (open  to  visitors  on  Hon.,  Thurs., 
&  Sat.  after  8  p.m.)*  The  *Parii  which  is  open  to  the  public,  contains 
herds  of  deer  and  some  fine  cedars.  A  Roman  relief  of  Neptune  and 
Minerva,  found  at  Chichester,  is  preserved  in  a  kind  of  temple  here. 
The  picturesque  *Race  Courte  is  crowded  every  July  with  the  members  of 
the  fashionable  world.  The  stables,  kennels,  pheasantry,  and  tennis-court 
also  deserve  notice.  —  Bozgrove,  IVs  M.  from  Goodwood,  contains  an  Barly 
English  *Priorif  Churchy  with  richly  decorated  and  painted  vaulting.  The 
curious  external  elevation  of  the  presbytery  should  be  noticed. 

From  Chichester  station  a  light  railway  (fare  8d.)  runs  in  Vs^'*  ^^ 
/s  H.)  Selteff  or  SeUea  (Selsey  Station  Hotel ,  B.  A  B.  from  As.  6i.,  D. 
»,  Qd.  \  Marine,  B.  or  D.  Ss.  6d.),  the  original  seat  of  the  see  of  Chichester 
(p.  64),  and  (8  M.)  Seltea  Beachy  a  seaside  resort,  near  Selteff  BUl^  with 
a  golf-course. 

Railway  from  Chichester  to  UidhwH  and  Pidborough^  see  p.  68. 

Beyond  Ghiehester  the  train  passes  (Siy^M.)  Bosham  (1  M.  to 
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the  N.  of  the  village,  see  p.  56),  and  enters  Hampshire  ox  HanU, 
Then  (35Va  M.)  Emaworth,  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  yisible  in  the 
disUnce  (left).  From  (37  V^  M.)  Havant  (Bear,  R.  2«.  6(1.,  D.  3«.  6d.-59. ; 
Albany),  a  small  market-town,  where  we  Join  the  L.  S.  W.  direct 
line  from  London  (R.  9),  a  short  hranch-Une  diverges  to  Hayling 
Island,  with  the  favourite  bathing  and  golfing  resorts  of  North  and 
South  Hayling  (Grand,  R.  from  6a.  6(2.,  D.  5«. ;  Royal  Hotel).  Another 
branch  goes  to  Coahaniy  the  junction  for  Gosport,  Southampton,  etc. 
—  Beyond  Havant  the  hills  to  the  right  are  crowned  with  the  forts 
protecting  Portsmouth  on  the  land-side.  The  train  crosses  a  narrow 
aim  of  the  sea  and  enters  the  island  of  Portsea,  —  4372  ^*  Fratton 
Junetiony  whence  there  is  a  railway  motor-car  service  to  East  South*- 
sea  (p.  69).  —  44  M.  Portsmouth  Townj  45  M.  Portsmouth  Harbour* 

Portimoutll.  —  Hotels.  Gbobok  (PI.  a;  G, i),  29  Higli  St.,  B.  from  4«., 
D.  from  ii.  Gd.  —  At  Landport:  Gkntsal  (PI.  m;  E,  8),  Commercial  Boad ; 
BxDYOKD  (PI.  b;  E,  S)\  Sussex  (PI.  o;  B,  3),  unpretending,  B.  i«.,  Spbbd- 
WKLL  TxMPSKAMOB,  B.  or  D.  2i.  6(f.,  both  near  the  Town  Station.  —  At 
Portsea:  Tottbbdbll's  (PI.  d;  G,  3),  St.  George's  Sq.;  Ebppbl's  Hbad 
(PI.  e;  0,3),  on  the  Hard.  —  At  Boutlisea:  Esflakadb  (PI.  f;  D,  6),  ad- 
joining the  Esplanade  Pier,  well  spoken  of;  Qubbn's  (PI.  i;  D,  o),  B.  from 
OS.  6d.f  D.  5«.,  Grosvbnob  (PI.  h ;  D,  5),  Pibb  (PI.  k;  D,  6),  Ikpbbial  (PI.  n ; 
D,  6),  fronting  the  Common;  Bbaoh  Mansions  (PI.  g;  F,  6),  opposite  the 
Parade  Pier,  East  Southsea,  B.  from  6«.,  D.  6«. ;  Pobtland  (PI.  1 ;  E,  6), 
Kent  Boad.  —  Rs/reshment  Rooms  at  the  Town  and  Hi^bonr  stations. 

Oaba.  From  the  station  to  any  part  of  Portsmouth  proper  and  Portsea, 
to  the  Dockyard  and  the  Harbour,  and  to  Southsea  Pier  1«.;  to  other  parts 
of  Southsea  is.  6<f.,  to  East  Southsea  and  Southsea  Castle  2s, 

Electric  Tramways  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Dockyard  Gates 
(PI.  C,  8}  to  the  South  Parade  Pier,  Bouthsea  (PI.  F,  6);  from  Clarence  Pier 
(PI.  D,  5)  to  JTorth  End  (passing  the  Railvay  SUUion,  PI.  E,  8)  and  Cosham 
(beyond  PI.  E,  1);  from  Portsmouth  Point  (PI.  G,  i),  passing  the  Raihsaif 
Station,  to  the  top  of  Late  Road  (PI.  F,  1) ;  and  from  Marmton  Road  (PI.  E,  5) 
to  Kingston  Cross  and  Cosham  (beyond  PL  F.  1).  —  Omnibuses  from  the  Cen- 
tral  Hotd  to  the  Dockyard  (Id.)  and  from  Cambridge  Junction  (at  the  top  of 
High  St.,  PI.  0,  4)  to  Havelock  Park  (PI.  F,  1;  Id.),  every  7V»  min. ;  from 
Ccmbridge  Junction  to  Eastney  Barracks  (beyond  PI.  F,  6),  etery  1/4  hr.  Also 
from  the  South  Parade  (PI.  F,  6)  to  the  ferry  for  Hayling  Island  (see  above). 
Steamers  to  Southampton  (several  times  a  day),  the  JsU  of  Wight 
(hourly;  comp.  p.  67),  London  (twice  weekly).  Plymouth^  Falmouth,  and 
Dublin  (twice  weekly).  —  Steam  Floatina  Brtdge  or  Lduneh  to  Qosport 
from  Portsmouth  Point  every  10  min.  (Id.))  and  Steam  Launches  from 
Portsea  Pier  to  Qo^ort  every  6  min.  Ofid.). 

Theatret.  Royai  (PL  D,  8),  Commercial  Boad;  Princess.  —  Empire 
Palace  Mutic  Hall,  Edinburgh  Boad.  —  Concerts,  etc.,  in  the  Victoria 
HaU,  Commercial  Boad  (PL  D,  4);  in  the  Town  Hail  (PL  D,  3);  on  the 
Clarence  Pier  (PL  D,  5);  and  in  Portland  Hall,  Kent  Boad  (PI.  E,  5).  — 
Xilitary  Hnsle  in  summer,  on  the  Piers  and  in  Victoria  Park  (p.  68). 
Baths  in  Park  Boad  (PL  D ,  3),  Landport.  —  Bwimmins  Club  Stage 
(PI.  D,  6);  visitors'  tickets  Is.  6d.  per  week. 

American  Consular  Agent,  John  Main,  Esq.,  82  St.  Thomas  St. 
Chief  Attractions.  After  visiting  St.  Thomases  Church  we  may  cross 
by  the  floating  bridge  to  Gosport,  visit  Haslar  Hooted  and  the  Victualling 
lard,  and  cross  by  one  of  the  steam-launches  to  Portsea,  where  the 
Dockyard  will  occupy  us  for  iVs  hr.  Or  the  reverse  order  may  be  more 
convenient  (note  hours  of  admission  to  the  Dockyard).  In  either  case 
Southsea  may  be  conveniently  visited  last.  A  visit  to  the  'Victory'  should 
not  be  omitted,  and  a  boat  may  be  hired  tot  this  in  crossing  the  harbour. 
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Portsmouth  J  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  and  the  cbief  naral 
station  of  England ,  inclndes  the  eontignons  towns  of  Portsea  (to 
the  N.W.),  Souihsea  (S.E.)»  and  Landport  (N.E.),  with  a  joint  pop- 
ulation of  189,160  (in  1901),  Portsmouth  proper  being  the  S.W. 
and  siliallest  part.  It  is  also  an  important  garrison,  and  one  of  the 
few  places  in  England  where  the  soldier  is  as  conspicuous  a  factor 
of  the  population  as  in  most  Continental  towns.  The  fortifications 
include  a  series  of  'lines'  and  a  number  of  detached  forts,  both  to 
seaward  and  landward.  Portsmouth  owes  its  importance  partly  to 
its  magnificent  harbour  (41/2  M.  long),  and  partly  to  the  sheltered 
roadstead  of  8pithead^  between  the  town  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Charles  Dickens  (1812-70),  whose  father  was  a  clerk  In  the  dock- 
yard, was  bom  at  393  Commercial  Road,  Landport  (PI.  E,  1^, 
about  1/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.  The  house  is  now  a  Dickens 
Museum  (free). 

The  Tovm  Staiion  (PI.  E,  3)  is  situated  in  Landport,  opposite 
the  Victoria  Park  (PI.  D,  3),  which  contains  a  memorial  to  sailors 
who  fell  in  the  S.  Afttcan  War  (1901).  To  the  S.  of  the  park,  in 
the  busy  Commercial  Road,  rises  the  imposing  Town  Hall  (Pl.D,  3 ; 
shewn  daily,  .11-12  and  2-3;  Sat.,  11-12),  a  huge  building  in  the 
classic  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  clock-tower,  opened  in  1890.  In 
the  basement  are  a  Public  Library  and  a  Beading  Boom,  (open  10-10). 

Park  Road,  skirting  the  S.  side  of  the  Town  Hall,  leads  to  the  W. 
to  the  Hard  at  Portsea,  with  Portsmouth  Harbour  Station  (PI.  C,  3) 
•and  the  main  entrance  to  the  Dockyard  (reached  from  the  High  St. 
via  St.  George's  Road),  The  'Dockyard  (PI.  C,  D,  1,  2;  open 
10-12  a.m.  and  1.15-4  p.m. ;  to  foreigners  with  permission  from  the 
Admiralty  only)  is  a  gigantic  establishment,  where  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  fleet  is  constructed. 
It  covers  an  area  of  300  acres,  and  includes  several  large  fitting  and 
repairing  basins  with  an  aggregate  area  of  60  acres,  besides  four 
spacious  dry-docks,  and  several  building-slips,  where  men-of-war 
of  the  largest  size  are  constructed.  Among  the  many  interesting 
sights  may  be  noticed  the  machinery  which  supplies  the  whole 
navy  with  block-sheaves.  The  Oun  Wharf  or  arsenal,  with  its 
extensive  stores  of  marine  ordnance  and  ammunition,  also  deserves 
a  visit  (adm.  10-12  and  2-4). 

Beyond  the  Town  Hall,  Commercial  Road  runs  to  the  S.  towards 
High  St.,  passing  the  Theatre  Boyal  (PI.  D,  3)  on  the  right,  and 
goes  on  between  the  grounds  of  the  OeneraVs  House  ^  on  the  left, 
and  the  garrison  Beereaiion  Grounds,  on  the  right  (adm.  to  officers* 
ground,  3d.).  On  the  E.  side  of  High  St.,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  street,  is  ^Buckingham  House',  formerly  the  Spotted  Dog  Inn, 
in  which  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  assassinated  by  Felton 
in  1628.  The  Church  of  St.  Thomas  Beeket  (PI.  C,  4),  farther  on,  to 
the  right,  an  interesting  old  building,  said  to  have  been  originally 
built  in  the  13th  cent.,  contains  a  monument  to  the  duke.  The  old 
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Ouildhall,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  now  contains  the 
Museum,  comprizing  natural  history  collections,  prints  and  draw- 
ings of  local  interest,  a  few  paintings,  and  miscellaneons  cnriosities. 
Philanthropists  will  find  it  interesting  to  visit  the  Soldiers'  and  Sm- 
tors*  InttUute,  fonnded  by  Miss  Robinson,  at  the  foot  of  the  street 
(PI.  C,  4).  The  massive  stone  building  facing  the  foot  of  High  St. 
was  once  the  governor's  residence.  Adjoining  on  the  W.  is  the  en- 
trance to  Victoria  Pier  (Id.).  Broad  St.  leads  hence  to  the  N.W.  to 
Portsmouth  Point  (ferry  to  Gosport,  p.  57),  passing  an  inn  claiming 
to  be  the  'Blue  Posts'  of  Gapt  Marryat^s  'Peter  Simple'.  The  house 
of  John  Pounds,  the  cobbler  who  founded  the  ragged-school  system 
(1819),  is  in  Mary  Street  (PI.  C,  4).  —  Turning  to  the  E.  (left)  at 
the  foot  of  High  St.,  we  enter  the  Grand  Parade ,  beyond  which 
we  skirt  Oovemor's  Oreen  and  traverse  Pembroke  Oardens  to  the 
esplanade  at  Southsea.  On  the  sea-wall  above  the  Parade  is  the 
Platform,  a  favourite  promenade.  Charles  II.  was  married  on  May 
t22nd,  1662,  to  Catharine  of  Braganza  in  the  Garrison  Chapel,  which 
belonged  to  a  religious  institution  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
The  forts  on  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  Portsmouth  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  the  views  they  afford.  A  boat  should  also  be  hired 
for  an  exeursion  in  the  harbour,  where  a  visit  nuiy  be  paid  to  the 
old  'Yictory'  (9.30-3.30),  Nelson's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  to  the  *St.  Vincent*^  training  ship  (9.30-3.30,  Sat.  9.30-12). 

Southsea  (hotels,  see  p.  57;  tramway,  see  p.  57),  with  an  es- 
planade extending  between  the  attractive  SouUisea  Common  and 
the  sea,  two  promenade  piers,  a  model  yacht  lake  (£.  Southsea), 
and  other  attractions,  is  now  a  fashionable  watering-place  and 
decidedly  the  pleasantest  of  the  Joint  towns  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
On  the  Esplanade  are  a  number  of  naval  memorials,  including  the 
anchor  of  the  'Yiotory*  (see  above)  and  a  column  commemorating 
the  crew  of  the  'Chesapeake'.  Southsea  Castle  (PI.  £,  6),  now 
converted  into  a  modem  fort,  was  built  by  Henry  YIII.  Off  South- 
sea is  a  red  buoy  marking  the  spot  where  the  'Royal  George'  sank 
In  1782,  with  'twice  four  hundred  men'. 

Gosport  (IndUi  Arm*^  B.  Si,  6<f.,  Star^  unpretending;  railway-station, 
see  p.  83),  witb  about  10,000  inhabitants,  lies  opposite  Portsmouth,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour  (ferry,  see  p.  67).  It  contains  the  provision- 
nagarines  end  bakehouses  (Bopal  Clarence  VictvaiUnff  Yard;  open  to  viators 
under  the  same  conditions  aa  the  Dockyard),  wLlch  were  formerly  a  part 
of  Portsmoufh  Dockyard.  The  steam  corn-mill  alone  cost  more  than 
76,0007.  The  ShifBiecuU  Machinery,  by  which  2000  cwt.  of  biscuit  can  be 
baked  in  i  hr.,  Is  extremely  interesting.  The  government  establishments 
here  also  include  a  clothes-making  department,  a  brewery,  etc.,  all  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  —  A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  Gosport  is  Baelar  Social, 
a  spacious  building,  with  accommodati(  n  for  2000  sick  or  wounded  sailors 
(museum,  daily  1-4).  At  the  extremity  of  Haslar  Point  is  the  Bloeihotue  Fori, 
commanding  the  narrow  entrance  to  Portsmouth  Harbour.  —  To  the  W.  of  the 
Hospital  is  the  small  watering-place  of  Angleeey  (Anglesey  Hotel),  forming  an 
ontlylng  suburb  of  Gosport  (omn.  every  V*  hr.).  —  Stokea  Bay,  see  pp.  67, 82. 

Fbom  Pobtsmovtb  to  SoDTHAMPTOM,  railway  (24*/4  M.)  in  1  hr.  (fares 
4«.,  2«.  %d.,  2«.  Id.),  or  steamboat  (preferable  in  fine  weather)  in  IVs  kr. 
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(fares  8<.  and  2j.  Qd,),    Scenery  attractiye.  —  After  quitting  the  island] 
Portsea,  the  train  skirts  the  base  t>f  Portsdown  Hill.  -^  7  M.  Porchei 
is  the  earliest  seaport  on  this  inlet  ('portns  castra').    The^CktstUy  founj 
by  the  Romans,  affords  an  extensive  view.    The  Keep  is  of  Korman  ori| 
The  outer  court  is  still  surrounded  by  the  ancient  Roman  walls, 
church  situated  within  the  eastie^walls  was  founded  in  1133;  some  remal 
of  the  original  ll'orman  edifice  are  still  in  situ.  —  To  the  right,   on  tj 
top  of  the  hill,  stands  Jfelson'i  Monumenty  erected  by  his  comrades  at  ti 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  a  useful  landmark  for  shipping. 

9  M.  Fareham  (Red  lAon^  B.  3<.  6<f.,  D.  3f.),  a  busy  little  town,  is  ti 
junction  for  QiOtport  (p.  59)  and  8to1»»  Bay  (p.  ^).  Boarhunt ,  3  M.  J 
the  K.E..  of  Fareham,  has  a  partly  pre-^orman  church.  14  M.  Swanu/i 
is  the  station  for  Titehjieldy  which  possesses  a  handsome  E.  E.  church  ai 
the  remains  of  Titehfield  House,  erected  in  the  16th  cent,  for  the  Earl 
Southampton.  16  M.  Bwsledon;  18  M.  NetUyy  for  Xetley  Abbey  (p.  84).  • 
211/8  M.  oiiteme  is  the  Clamentwn  of  the  Romans,  where  some  Romi 
remains  still  exist  in  the  grounds  of  Bitteme  Manor.  —  At  (23  M.)  St,  Dei^ 
we  join  the  main  line  (p.  82).  —  24V4  M.  Southampton^  see  p.  82.  j 

From  Qosport  or  Stokes  Bav  to  EastUigh  (Southampton  \  London),  see  p.  a 

8.  From  London  to  Dorking  (Ooildford)  and  Ford. 

60  H.  LoNDOK,  Bbiohton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  from  Victoria  <i 
London  Bridge  in  2-2Vs  hrs.  (fares  9<.  6d.,  6«.  3(1.,  4«.  10<<.);  to  Dorkini 
231/2  M.,  in  1  hr.  7  min.  to  l»/4  hr.  (fares  4*.,  2**  6d.,  2s.). 

Those  who  wish  to  Visit  both  Dorking  and  Ouildford  by  rail  shoul 
book  by  the  Sooth  Eastern  and  Chathau  Railway  from  Coring  Cros 
Cannon  St.^  or  London  Bridge  (to  Dorking,  lV4-lVs  hr.,  fores  as  above;  i 
Ouildford,  43  K.  in  2-2V4  hrs.,  bs.,  3s.  2d.,  2i.  6(2.).  From  (5  M.)  New  Croi 
(p.  12)  to  (221/4  M.)  Bedhill  Junction  this  line  practically  coincides  witl 
the  L.  B.  &  8.  C.  Railway  to  Brighton  (R.  6) ;  from  Redhill  to  Dorking  an^ 
Guildford,  see  p.  46.  ■ 

The  most  direct  route  to  Ouild/ord  is  by  the  London  Si  South  Westebm 
Railway,  described  in  R,  9  (31  M.,  in  V^'^V*  ^*  >  t^^^S  as  above).  ' 

The  lines  fiom  Yictoria  and  London  Bridge  nnite  near  Sireatham. 
8  ^2  M.  (from  Yictoria)  Mitcham  Junction,  At  Mitcham  large  quantitied^ 
of  lavender  and  other  aromatic  herbs  for  perfumes  are  grown.  12  M. 
Sutton,  —  16m.  Epsom  (Spread  Eagle;  King's  Head,  R.  or  D.2s.  6d.), 
near  which  are  Epsom  Doivns  (branch-line  from  Sutton),,  where  the 
great  races,  the  *Derhy'  and  the  'Oaks^  take  place  annually  in  May 
or  June.  The  church  of  St.  Martin  contains  several  monuments  by 
Flaxman  and  one  by  Ghantrey.  — 20  M.  Leatherhead  (Swan,  R.  4s. ; 
Bully  B.  28,  6(2.,  D.  8s.)  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  MoU,  Leatherhead  is  also  a  station  on  the  S.W.  Railway  (p.  64) 
and  it  may  be  reached  by  coach  from  London  (p.  3).  On  foot  to  Dork- 
ing, see  below.  —  2272  M.  BoxhiU  ^  Burford  Bridge  (comp.  p.  47) 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bozhill  station  of  the  S.  E»  &.  C.  B. 

23^2  M.  Dorking.  —  Railway  Stations.  The  L.  B.  A  8.  C.  Station 
is  1/2  H.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  the  S.  E.  A  C.  B.  Station  Vt  M.  to  the  N.W., 
about  a  mile  apart  —  The  BoxhiU  station  of  the  S.  £.  A  G.  R.  is  near 
the  former,  whUe  Boxhill  A  Burford  Bridge  (see  above)  lies  a  mile  to  the  N. 

Hotels.  Whitb  Hossb,  R.  4-5«.;  Rbd  Lion,  High  St.,  R.  from  3«.  6d.; 
Stab  &  Gabtbb,  near  the  L.  B.  &  S.  G.  station^  Bdbfobd  Bbidge  Hotbl,  1  V. 
to  the  K.,  see  p.  47,  better  than  the  Dorking  inns  for  any  stay. 

Dorking,   an  old-fashioned  liUle  town  with  7670  inhah.,  is 

delightfnlly  situated  In  a  yalley  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Downs^ 
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amid  some  of  the  most  pleasing  scenezy  in  England.  It  is  an  ad* 
mitable  centie  tot  tlie  pedestrian.  The  flre-toed  breed  of  fowls  that 
takes  its  name  from  tMs  place  is  veil-known  to  poultry-fanciers. 
The  large  house  on  the  hill  opposite,  beyond  the  railway,  is  Den- 
bies,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ashcombe. 

Su'virons.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  liea  the  *Deepdene,  the  loyely 
country-seat  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough  (Lady  William  Beres- 
ford),  with  fine  grounds  (no  admission).  In  the  preface  to  ^Goningsby* 
Disraeli  records  that  the  work  Vas  conceired  and  partly  executed  amid 
the  g^des  and  galleries  of  the  Deepdene\  —  The  Deepdene  is  adjoined  on 
the  S.  by  *Betchworth  Park^  with  some  noble  chestnut-trees  and  a  famous 
avenue  of  limes. 

Xzenrtions  (comp.  Map).  The  neighbourhood  of  Dorking  is  so  rich  in 
pleasant  walks  and  driyeSf  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate 
a  few  of  the  most  attractive.  The  pedestrian  will  often  feel  surprised  at 
the  comparative  wildness  and  solitude  of  the  scenery. 

To  the  K.  a  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Dorking  past  Denbiei 
gee  above)  and  across  Banmore  Common  to  (6  M.)  Leatherfuttd  (p.  60). 
The  church  of  Ranmore  is  a  modem  edifice  by  Sir  G.  O.  Scott,  with  a  spire 
conspicuous  in  many  views  of  the  district.  —  Near  Boxhill  and  Burford 
Bridge  Station  is  Cctmilla  Laeep,  the  house  (much  altered)  built  by  Madame 
d^Arblay  (Fanny  Bumey)  with  the  profits  of  her  novel  'Camilla'.  Her 
husband  was  one  of  a  little  colony  of  French  refugees  settled  in  Juniptr 
Halt,  situated  about  2  M.  to  theN.  of  Dorking  on  the  Leatfaerhead  road, 
near  the  pretty  village  of  Micileham.  The  excursion  to  Mickleham  may 
be  easily  combined  with  an  ascent  of  Boxhill  (p.  ^7)  and  may  be  extended 
across  Norlmiy  Park  (fine  yews  in  the  'Druids'  Walk")  to  Leatlierhead  (see 
above).  —  The  walk  from  Dorking  to  (6  M.)  Reigaie  through  Betchworth 
Park  and  Betchworth  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  47. 

From  Dobkino  to  Quildfobd  on  Foot  (preferable  to  the  railway, 
comp.  p.  47).  —  A.  DiBsoT.  The  most  attractive  route  (12  M.)  leads 
along  the  ridge  of  the  North  Deum$,  coinciding  to  some  extent  with  the 
Pilgrims*  Way  to  Canterbury  (p.  47)  and  affording  a  constant  series  of 
delightful  views.  —  B.  Vil  Lbith  Hiu,.  a  walk  of  18-20  M.,  giving  as  good 
an  idea  of  the  varied  scenery  in  this  district  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  day. 
We  leave  the  town  by  South  Street,  and  in  6  min.  reach  a  bifarcation, 
where  we  follow  the  right  branch,  leading  to  Coldharbour.  We  turn  again 
to  the  left  almost  immediately,  and  reach  a  finger-j^ost  indicating  our 
way  to  Coldbarbonr.  We  kecm  straight  up  the  hill,  and  at  (6  min.)  the 
top  choose  the  right  branch  of  the  road.  8  min.  Entrance  to  Bury  Hill 
Park  Farm^  with  a  *Ko  Footpath'  board.  About  1  M.  fSarther  on,  the  road, 
have  running  between  lofty  banks  of  sand,  enters  Bedkmds  Wood^  appar^ 
enUy  so  called  frqm  the  colour  of  the  soil.  At  (iVs  M.)  some  cottages  a 
lane  to  the  left  leads  to  Anttiebury  Comp,  while  our  road  descends  to  the 
right  to  the  pretty  village  of  Coldharhour  (Plough  Inn),  where  the  rugged 
B.  escarpment  of  Coldharbour  Common  rises  to  the  right.  Beyond  Cold- 
harbour  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  steep  road  ascending  to  the  right  and 
to  follow  the  level  road  in  a  straight  direction,  which  leads  through  a 
succession  of  beautiful  trees.  (A  branch  to  the  left  leads  to  the  white 
gate  of  KitUmd»j  with  its  fine  woods,  which  are  open  to  the  public.) 
We  keep  to  the  right,  pass  the  church  and  vicarage  Ottt)^  and  reach 
(4  min.)  a  gate  across  the  road.  In .  Vs  M.  more  we  reach  a  second  gate, 
where  we  find  ourselves  just  below  the  tower  on  Leith  Hill,  to  which  we 
may  ascend  either  by  the  direct  but  very  steep  path  (6  min.),  or  by  making 
a  detour  to  the  right.  The  *View  from  Leith  Hill  (96G  ft.  •,  tower  gener- 
ally open  after  12-,  adm.  idO  is  beautiftil  and  extensive,  reaehing  in 
clear  weather  from,  the  South  Downs  and  the  English  Channel  on  the  S« 
to  the  dome  of  St.  Paulas  on  the  1S7.  It  is  said  that  12  or  13  counties  are 
visible.  So  many  paths  radiate  from  the  heath- clad  top  of  Leith  Hill, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  accurate  directions  for  the  next 
part  of  the  route.  With  the  aid  of  the  Ordnance  Map  and  a  pocket  com. 
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MM  we  0hftll  probably  find  little  difftenlty  in  deseending  aeross  Wotton 
Common  and  tlmragli  the  wood*,  in  a  dixeetion  a  little  to  the  W.  of  H., 
to  tbe  SwlM-looUnc  Uttle  Tillage  of  0/s  Iw.)  Fridaif  Slttt  fstreet  or  way 
of  Friga*),  pieturesquelT  situated  among  trees  on  a  large  pond.  A  patn 
along  the  E.  bank  of  tne  stream  descends  hence  to  (1  H.)  wotton  Honae, 
the  home  of  John  Bvtiyn  (d.  1706),  the  diarist  and  author  of  *87lTa%  to 
whose  loTe  for  trees,  inherited  by  his  descendants,  is  owing  much  of  the 
rich  Yariety  of  the  woods  in  the  district.  The  house,  an  extensire  red 
edifice  (no  admission),  contains  the  KS.  of  Evelyn's  Diary,  the  prayer* 
book  used  by  Charles  I.  at  his  execution,  and  other  relics.  The  path  keeps 
to  the  right  of  the  house  and  debouches  on  a  private  road,  which  we 
follow  to  the  left,  passing  the  front  gate  of  Wotton  House.  At  the  {^  min.) 
lodge^ate  we  may  turn  either  to  the  right  to  reach  the  highroad  from. 
Guildford  to  Dorking,  or  to  the  left  (better),  crossing  the  stream  and 
taking  a  path  to  the  right  through  the  wood.  On  leaving  the  wood 
0/s  X.)  we  follow  the  road  to  the  right  for  a  little  and  then  take  a  field- 
path  to  the  left,  which  joins  the  highroad  at  a  (1/4M.)  cottage  known 
as  Evershed^M,  [A  little  to  the  E.  ie  the  pictaresque  CrMtwaif$  Famu\ 
Continuing  our  way  to  Guildford,  we  follow  the  highroad  to  (}/t  K.) 
Abinger  Bamnur  and  (Vx  H.)  Oofnthcdl  (p.  47),  where  those  who  are  fatigued 
may  rejoin  the  railway.  Beyond  Gomshall  we  soon  reach  (1  M.)  jSliere 
(p.  47),  on  quitting  which  (at  the  sign-post)  we  choose  the  upper  road  to 
the  right,  leaving  Atlmrp  (p.  47)  below  us  to  the  left.  (Another  short 
digression  may  be  made  from  the  cross-roads  to  the  Silent  Pool^  lying  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  key  kept  at  an  adjoining  cottage.)  Thia 
road  ascends  the  Alhury  Povm$  to  (1  M.)  *N€U)landt  Comer,  a  spot  famous 
for  the  beautiful  view  it  commands.  A  finger-post  here  indicates  our 
way  to  Guildford  across  the  short  turf  of  the  Downs  (fine  views),  passing 
several  ancient  yews.  The  Church  of  SU  Martha  (see  p.  47)  is  a  conspicuous 
object  to  the  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  along  which  the  pil- 
grims' path  is  supposed  to  have  run.  After  1 M.  we  reach  a  road,  which 
we  follow,  to  the  right,  to  (>/s  If .)  a  finger-post,  where  we  take  the  field- 
path  leading  in  a  straight  direction  to  O/s  M.)  Quildford  (see  p.  64). 

Railway  firom  Dorking  to  QuiMfordy  KdgaJU,  Famborouffh^  and  Reading^ 
see  p.  47. 

Beyond  Doiklng  the  railway  rniis  to  the  S.,and  beyond (2678^) 

Holmwood  and  (30^2  M.)  OckUy  quits  Surrey  and  enters  Sussex. 

—  341/2  M.  Wamham.  —  371/t  M.  Honluua  (King's  Head;  Anchor, 

R.  3«.  Gd.,  D.  from  3s.;  Bedford),  is  a  small  town  with  an  E.E. 

church,  and  a  Qrammar  School  (1898),  founded  in  1632.   The  Free 

Library  was  opened  in  1892  as  a  memorial  of  Shelley  (1792-1822), 

who  was  born  at  Field  Place,  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  Horsham  is  the 

junction  of  lines  to  Guildford  (v.  64),  to  Three  Bridges  (p.  48), 

and  to  Shoreham  and  Worthing  (p.  64).   At  (39  M.)  West  Honham 

are  the  extensive  new  buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital  ('Blue  Goat 

Schoor)  a  famous  school  founded  by  Edward  VI.  (1663)  in  London, 

whence  it  was  removed  in  1902. 

The  original  costume  of  the  boys  is  still  retained,  consisting  of  long 
blue  gowns,  yellow  stockings,  and  knee-breeches,  vo  head-covering  si 
worn  even  in  winter.  Among  the  celebrated  pupils  of  this  school  are 
William  Camden,  StilUngfleet,  Hiddleton,  Dyer,  Samuel  Richardson  (T), 
8.  T.  Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine. 

44  M.  BUUngthwit,  —  About  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  (60  M.) 
Pulborouifh  (Swan)  is  the  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Pofham  (Lord 
Zouche),  with  an  interesting  collection  of  armour  in  the  hall  and  a 
heronry  in  the  park  (adm.  by  special  permission  only). 
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Fbom  PDI.BOBOD6H  TO  MiDBDBBT  ABD  Chichbstxb,  23  M.,  railway  in 
I-IV*  hr.  (fares  3«.,  2».,  1«.  7d.).  —  S^A  M.  Petworth  (Swan,  R.  or  D.  St.  B<f.). 
*Fetwor(h  Hotue  (Lord  Leconfleld)  eontains  a  Taluable  collection  of  pictures 
(Van  Dyck,  Holbein,  Bembrandt,  Turner,  etc.)  and  also  some  important 
antique  sculptures  (adm.  at  11, 12, 2,  and  8  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.);  the  Park 
is  open  daily.  —  11  U.  Hidhunt  (Angela  B.  4«.,  D.  from  3«.  6d.),  near  which 
Biehard  Cobden  (1804-65)  was  born,  is  yisited  for  ihe  sake  of  the  fine 
ruins  of  *Cowdr€ty^  a  magnificent  16th  cent,  mansion,  burned  down  in  1793. 
The  large  King  Edward  VJI.  Banaiorium  for  consumptives,  on  Easeboume 
Hill,  was  opened  in  1905.  The  church  of  Trotton^  SVz  M.  to  the  B.,  con- 
tains what  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  brass  in  England  to  a  lady  (1310). 
Midhurst  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  branch-line  (L.  &  S.  W.  B.)  to  (9Vt  M.) 
Petersfield  (p.  67).  —  I3V2M.  CocMng;  16Vs  M.  Sinaleton,  the  station  for 
Goodwood  racecourse  (p.  56) ;  19V4  M.  Lavant.  —  23  H.  Chichester  (p.  54). 

Immediately  beyond  Fulboiough  we  cross  the  Anm.  -^  54  M. 
AmberUy  has  a  mined  castle  of  the  14th  century.  About  4  M.  to  the 
£.  is  Bignor,  with  the  Temains  of  a  *Boman  ViUa  (adm.  1«.). 

571/2  M.  Axondel  (Norfolk  ArmSy  B.  4^.,  D.  3s.  6d.;  Spread 
Eagle ,  plain ;  Bridge) ,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  river  Arun. 
In  the  vicinity  is  *AraiLdel  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  was  founded  as  early  as  the  10th  century. 
It  was  besieged  by  Henry  I.  in  1102,  and  afterwards  by  Stephen, 
and  it  was  again  attacked  in  1644  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  and 
left  in  ruins.  The  portion  of  the  building  now  used  as  a  residence 
was  begun  in  1791.  The  ancient  *Keepy  dating  from  the  12th  cent, 
and  now  under  restoration,  and  the  Dairy  (to  the  £.)  are  shown  on 
Men.  &Frid.  (12-4)  by  tickets  obtained  giatid  at  the  Norfolk  Arms. 
Entrance  by  the  principal  gateway  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town ; 
the  top  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
*Fark  is  open  to  the  public.  —  The  Tariah  Churchy  erected  in  1380, 
with  the  adjoining  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  which  once  stood 
here,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Fitz-Alan  Chapel ,  or  chancel  (no 
admission),  contains  old  monuments  of  the  Arundel  family.  The 
fine  modern  Church  ofSt,  Philip  iVert  (Rom.  Cath.)  was  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  a  cost  of  100,000^  The  Arun  is  noted  for  its 
muUet,  a  dish  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotel. 

60  M.  Ford  JvawHon  and  thence  to  Portsmouth  or  Brightonf 
see  p.  54. 

9.  From  London  to  Portsmontli. 

74  M.  London  and  South  Wbstbrn  Railway  from  Waterloo  in  2*3  brs. 
(fares  12<.  2d.,  It.  Sd.,  6t.  Id.-,  return-tickets,  21«.  id.,  ±3t.  6d.,  lis.  6d.).  — 
Portsmouth  may  be  reached  also  by  the  London,  Bbighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  via  Ford  Jumiion  (comp.  B.  8),  from  London  Bridge  and 
Victoria  (same  times  and  fares). 

The  train  runs  at  first  on  a  viaduct  above  the  streets  of  London. 
Vauxhallf  the  first  station,  is  still  within  the  town ;  but  we  emerge 
into  the  country  near  (4  M.)  Clapham  Junction,  through  which 
1200  trains  pass  daily,  and  beyond  which  picturesque  scenery  is  tra- 
versed by  the  line.  —  772  M.  Wimbledon  lies  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Wim^ 
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bledon  CommonytL  fayourite  golflng-ground  for  Londoners.  At^SV^M.) 
Baynes  Park  a  loop-line  diverges  to  Epsom  (v,  60),  Leatherhead 
(p.  61),  and  Guildford  (see  below).  Near  (10  M.)  Coombe  ^  Maiden j 
to  the  right,  is  CoomJbe  House,  Ahont  2  M.  beyond  (12  M.)  8wbiton 
a  branch-line  to  Hampton  Court  (see  Baedeker'a  London")  diverges 
on  the  right,  and  one  to  Cobham  and  Clandon  on  the  left.  — 
14^2  ^*  Esher  (Bear),  celebrated  in  the  verse  of  Pope  and  Thomson. 
Eaher  Place,  once  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  has  been  rebuilt. 
In  the  vicinity  stands  Claremontj  bnilt  for  Lord  GUve,  inhabited 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  (who  died  here  in  1817) 
and  her  hnsband ,  afterwards  Leopold  L  of  Belgium.  It  was  after- 
wards the  residence  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom 
died  here.  The  Sandown  Races  are  run  near  Esher.  —  17  M.  Wal^ 
ton  is  the  station  for  Walton-on-Thames,  1  M.  to  the  N.  (p.  233). 

19  M.  Weybridge  (^Hand  ^  Spear,  R.  4«.,  D.  20.  6(2. -4«. ;  *Oat- 
lands  Parky  R.  from  4«.  6(2.,  D.  6s.  6(2.),  prettily  situated  near  the 
Thames,  1  M.  ftom  the  station.  To  theN.  is  Oatlands  Park,  formerly 
a  royal  demesne,  and  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. The  house,  rebuilt  in  1794,  is  now  a  favourite  hotel.  In 
the  neighbourhood  rises  *8t,  George's  Hill  (520  ft.),  commanding  a 
beautiful  view.  A  little  farther  on,  a  branch  diverges  to  Addlestone, 
Chertseyj  and  Virginia  Water  (see  Baedeker's  London), 

24V2  ^>  Woking  (Albion,  R.  from  3j.  6(2. ,  Railway  Hotel,  near 
the  station;  White  Hart,  in  the  village,  V2  M.  to  the  S. ;  Bail. 
Befreshmt.  Booms),  where  our  line  diverges  from  the'line  to  Basing- 
stoke (Winchester,  Southampton;  see  p.  77).  The  floriculturist 
should  visit  *Waterer^s  Nursery  at  Knaphill  (2V2M. ;  turning  to 
the  left  at  the  station),  especially  in  June,  when  the  rhododendrons 
are  in  bloom.  The  old  church,  in  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles,  was 
restored  in  1878.  The  ruins  of  Newark  Abbey  lie  on  the  Wey, 
2V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Woking.    Woking  Cemetery,  see  p.  76. 

dOV2  M.  Guildfbrd  r  WAt'ec  Lion ;  White  Hart;  Angel,  R.  Ss,  8(2., 

D.  3».  6(2.;  Bail,  Befreshmt.  Booms),  the  county-town  of  Surrey, 

with  15,937  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Wey,   and  well 

deserving  Cobbett's  description  of  it  as  the  most  ^happy-looking* 

town  he  ever  saw.   It  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  many  of 

the  buildings  in  which  are  most  quaint  and  picturesque. 

Guildford  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  its  records  extending  back  to 
the  iOth  cent. ,  while  there  is  also  some  reason  to  think  that  there  was 
a  Roman  station  on  the  same  site.  According  to  some  historians^  the 
massacre  here  in  1036  of  the  Korman  attendants  of  Alfred  the  Atheling 
was  among  the  chief  links  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  Duke  Wil- 
liam^s  invasion  of  England.  The  town  was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable cloth-making  industry,  and  its  corn-market  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  S.  of  England. 

The  most  prominent  building  is  the  keep  of  the  old  Norman 
Castlb,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  High  St.,  rising  to 
a  height  of  70  ft. ,  with  walls  10  ft.  In  thickness ;  the  grounds  are 
now  a  public  garden.    Below  the  castle  are  large  caverns  in  the 
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chalkf  which  are  snpposed  to  hare  heen  connected  with  the  crypt 
under  the  Angel  Hotel.  —  Near  the  top  of  the  High  St.,  on  the 
N.  side,  is  Archbishop  Abbot's  Hospital  ,  a  picturesque  Tudor 
building  founded  in  1619  for  decayed  tradesmen  and  their  widows. 
It  contains  some  interesting  portraits  (Wycliffe,  Calvin,  etc.)  and 
two  good  stained-glass  windows  (in  the  chapel).  —  Opposite  the 
hospital  is  Trinity  Church j  with  a  monument  to  Archbp.  Abbot  (d. 
1633;  in  the  S.  aisle),  who  was  born  at  Guildford,  and  Speaker 
Onslow.  —  The  Church  of  8t.  Mary,  in  Quarry  St.,  is  more  inter- 
esting, dating  in  great  part  from  the  Norman  period.  Visitors  should 
notice  the  grotesque  carvings  of  the  roof  and  the  paintings  in  the 
Baptist's  Chapel,  attributed  to  William  of  Florence  (ca.  1250).  — 
The  modern  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  foot  of  High  St. ,  incor- 
porates the  old  Loseley  Chapel  (Perp.),  with  interesting  monuments 
of  the  Mores  of  Loseley  (see  below). 

Other  more  or  less  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Quildhall 
(High  St),  a  brick  and  timber  edifice  of  1682,  with  some  historical 
portraits ;  the  Qrammar  School,  at  the  head  of  the  High  St.,  dating 
from  the  16th  cent,  with  a  chained  library ;  and  the  Boyal  Surrey 
County  Hospital,  on  the  Farnham  Road. 

G-oildford  is  a  railway-centre  of  some  importance,  being  the  junction 
of  the  Reading  and  Beigate  branch  of  the  S.  B.  &  C.  K.  with  the  line  of  the 
L.  A  8.  W.  B.  to  Farnham  and  Winchester  (see  p.  76)  and  the  L.  B.  &  S.  G. 
line  to  Horsham  (p.  62). 

SnTirons.  Visitors  to  Guildford  had  better  begin  their  excursions 
by  an  ascent  of  St.  Catharine's  Bill,  a  small  height  IV4  M.  to  the  8.,  between 
the  highroad  and  the  river,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
district.  At  the  top  is  a  small  ruined  chapel,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century.  —  This  walk  may  be  made  part  of  a  pleasant  round 
of  about  6-7  M.  by  proceeding  to  the  8.W.,  via  Arlington  and  Littleton, 
to  (2  M.)  Loseley,  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  (no  admission)  in  a  well- 
wooded  park.  Hence  we  keep  due  W.  to  (1  M.)  the  village  of  Compton,  with 
a  very  interesting  Korman  church,  with  an  almost  unique  double-storied 
chancel.  Here  is  Umnerslease,  the  country  home  of  the  late  Mr.  Qt.  F. 
Watts  (1817-1904),  containing  many  of  his  paintings  (visitors  admitted). 
In  the  new  graveyard  is  an  interesting  mortuary  chapel,  decorated  with 
terracotta  and  frescoes,  executed  by  the  villagers  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Watts.  From  Compton  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  (1  M.)  Hog'^s  Back  fsee 
below)  and  follow  the  ridge  eastwards  (views)  back  to  (l^/s  M.)  Guildford. 

To  reach  (3>/a  M.)  St.  Martha's  Ohuroh  (see  p.  47)  from  Guildford,  we 
leave  the  town  by  Quarry  St.  and  the  Portsmouth  (8.)  road,  and  on  passing 
the  (i/s  M.)  old  toll-house,  near  Shalford  Park,  take  the  shady  lane  to  the 
left.  Near  the  end  of  the  lane  we  follow  a  footpath  to  the  right,  crossing 
a  small  plantation  of  firs,  and  reach  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  Chantry  Dorons, 
along  which  lies  the  rest  of  our  route.  To  vary  the  return-route  we  may 
descend  the  N.B.  side  of  St.  Martha's  Hill  and  make  for  (IVs  M.)  Newlands 
Comer  (p.  62) ,  whence  we  follow  the  ridge  to  (2'/4  M.)  Guildford  as  de- 
scribed at  p.  62. 

A  breezy  walk  of  10  M.,  with  unimpeded  views  on  either  side ,  may 
be  eigoyed  by  following  the  road  which  leads  along  the  curious  chalk 
ridge  called  the  Hog's  Back  (SfiO^XX)  ft.)  to  Farnham  (p.  77).  On  reaching 
(9  M.)  the  end  of  the  ridge,  Waverley  Abbey  (p.  67)  may  be  included  in  the 
walk  by  a  digression  of  IVs  M.  to  the  8.  (in  all  llVs  M.).  —  Other  points 
of  interest  within  easy  walking  distance  of  Guildford  are  ^SfOton  Place 
(3Vs  H.  to  the  N.),  a  Benaissance  mansion  of  the  Tudor  period,  with 
highly  interesting  terracotta  decorations  \  Clandon  Park,  2  M.  to  the  N.E., 
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on  tbe  road  to  (12  H.)  Leatherhead  (p.  60);  and  Qoddlming  (see  below), 
4  M.  to  the  S. 

From  Guildford  to  Dorking  on  foot,  see  p.  61.  —  Railway  to  Dorking 
and  BeigcUe  and  to  Famborough  and  Reading^  see  p.  47 ;  to  Bonham,  p.  62. 

Beyond  Guildford  the  train  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  soon 
reaches  (34  M.)  Farncombe  and  — 

35  M.  Godalming  (^King'a  Arms;  Angel,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  3«.  6<2.), 
a  quaint  little  country-town  (accent  on  the  first  syllable),  with 
seyeral  old-fashioned  timber-houses  (17th  cent.).  The  Church,  near 
the  station,  is  a  large  building  with  a  Norman  tower.  On  the  hill  to 
the  N.  is  the  imposing  building  of  the  Charterhouse  School,  remored 
from  London  to  Godalming  in  1872 ;  it  has  room  for  600  boys.  An 
archway,  with  names  carved  on  it  by  old  pupils,  was  brought  from 
London.  In  the  new  cloister  (1903)  are  memorials  to  distinguished 
pupils.  The  library  contains  the  MS.  of  *The  Neweomes'  by  Thack- 
eray and  many  of  the  original  Tunch*  drawings  by  Leech ,  both 
novelist  and  artist  having  been  educated  at  the  Charterhouse.  The 
country  round  Godalming  affords  abundance  of  charming  walks.  — 
36V2  M.  Milford.  —  38V2  M.  Witley  has  an  E.  E.  church  containing 
some  brasses. 

43  M.  Haslemere  (White  Horse,  R.  As.  ^d.;  Swan,  R.  Ss.  6cf.; 
Royal  Huts  Hotel,  pens.  Is.  Bd.;  Hindhead  Beacon,  first-class;  Moor^ 
lands,  R.  6s.  6d.,  D.  bs.,  Thirlestane,  these  four  all  on  Hindhead,  see 
p.  67;  numerous  Boarding  Houses)  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a 
visit  to  Blackdown  and  Hindhead,  two  fine  points  of  view.  George 
Eliot  lived  at  Brookbank  in  Shotter  Mill,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the 
station;  Tennyson  built  himself  a  house  (Aldworth;  where  he  died 
in  1892)  on  the  S.  side  of  Blackdown  Hill,  which  rises  about  2  M. 
to  the  S.;  and  Prof.  Tyndall  (1820-93),  Grant  Allen  (d.  1899), 
G.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  A.  Conan  Doyle  are  among  the  past  and 
present  residents  near  the  top  of  Hindhead.  Haslemere  possesses 
an  Interesting  Educational  Museum,  built  and  maintained  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson. 

Omnibuses  ply  regularly  from  Haslemere  to  Hindhead;  and  a  motor- 
omnibus  to  Famham  vi&  Hindhead. 

Fboh  Ha8lbm£kb  to  Hinohbad  on  foot,  2Vs  V*  On  leaving  the 
station  we  turn  to  the  left,  then  to  the  left  again,  crossing  the  railway, 
and  passing  to  the  right  of  the  church.  At  the  (*/«  H.)  bifurcation  we 
descend  to  the  left,  passing  a  red,  gabled  house.  The  long  dark  ridge 
of  Hindhead  is  now  in  full  view  ahead  of  us.  We  continue  straight  on 
along  the  hollow  lane,  keeping  the  hedge  close  on  the  left,  until  the 
(Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  saddle  is  gained,  whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  summit,  across  picturesque  stretches  of  gorse  and  heather.  The  lane 
now  becomes  a  cart-track  and  descends  steeply,  afterwards  ascending 
again  and  leading  to  (45-50  min.)  Windp  Gap,  close  under  the  summit. 
[Another  route  leads  at  once  under  the  railway,  to  the  right  (S.)  of  the 
station,  and  turns  to  the  right  a  little  way  up  the  hill.  The  road  thus 
entered  runs  right  up  to  (3  H.)  Hindhead.]  The  highest  point  of  Hindhead 
(906  ft.),  marked  by  a  granite  cross,  commands  a  most  beautiful  and 
extensive  view.  The  cross  and  the  name  (Qiblbet  Hill)  attached  to  this 
spot  commemorate  the  murder  of  a  sailor  in  1786  at  a  point  (marked 
by  a  stone)  on  the  old  Portsmouth  road,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  hill,  and 
the  faci  that  the  murderers  were  afterwards  captured  and  hanged  on  the 
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scene  of  their  crime.  The  romantic  and  lonely  hollow  round  which  the 
road  here  runs,  mentioned  by  Dickens  in  'Nicholas  Kickleby\  is  called 
the  *D9vir»  Punch  Bowl;  and  the  tourist  should  make  his  way  along  it, 
either  by  the  old  coach-road  or  by  the  road  on  the  ridge  of  Hindhead, 
to  the  W.,  to  P/4  M.)  the  Royal  Huts  Hot€l  (see  p.  66),  which  lies  a  little 
beyond  the  point  where  the  roads  meet.  Hindhead  and  its  commons 
have  been  public  property  since  1906. 

Fhom  Himdhbai)  to  Fabnham  vil  Frbnshak  Ponds  and  Waveblst 
Abbet,  9-10  H.  Tolerable  walkers,  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Hasle- 
mere,  may  extend  the  Hindhead  excursion  very  agreeably  as  follows.  From 
the  Royal  Huts  Hotel  we  follow  the  Famham  road  to  the  N.W.  and  after 
Vs  M.  diverge  from  it  to  the  left  by  the  road  indicated  by  the  sign-post 
as  leading  to  Ghurt  and  Frensham.  This  leads  across  a  wide  expanse  of 
moor  to  Churt  and  (4  M.)  FreMham  Great  Pond  (Pond  Hotel),  a  small  lake 
in  the  middle  of  Frensham  Common,  a  sandy  heath,  with  three  curiously- 
shaped  mounds  known  as  the  DeviVs  Jumps.  We  keep  to  the  road,  which 
skirts  the  B.  (right)  side  of  the  pond.  At  the  (1/2  M.)  cross-roads,  where 
there  is  a  school,  we  keep  to  the  right,  soon  reaching  (1/4  H.)  a  bridge 
over  the  Wep.  To  the  right  is  Pierrepont  House  ^  a  pleasing  example  of 
Norman  Shawns  modem-antique  style.  Ascending  the  hill  for  a  few  minutes 
more,  we  reach  MUlbridge^  where  we  keep  str^ght  on  if  bound  for  Fam- 
ham direct  (8V2  M.),  or  turn  to  the  right  at  the  post-office  if  going  to 
"Wavcrlcy  Abbey.  In  the  latter  case  we  turn  to  the  left  at  (IV4  M.)  T«- 
ford^  and  after  Vs  H.  more  to  the  right.  >/4  J^*  Bridge,  where  we  keep 
straight  on  up  the  hill.  At  the  (6  min.)  top  we  diverge  to  the  left  and 
follow  the  cart-track  through  the  wood,  which  rejoins  the  road  Vs  ^* 
farther  on,  a  little  above  the  entrance  to  WavsrUy  Al^ey^  to  which  visi- 
tors are  admitted  on  application  to  the  lodge-keeper.  The  remains  of  this, 
the  earliest  Cistercian  foundation  in  England  (12th  cent.),  which  is  said 
to  have  suggested  to  Walter  Scott  the  title  of  his  first  novel,  are  very 
prettily  situated  on  the  bank  of  this  Wey  (adm.  6d.).  —  Waverley  Abbey 
is  2  H.  from  Famham  by  the  direct  road.  —  Famham^  see  p.  T7. 

Beyond  Haslemere  are  (47  M.)  Liphook  (Royal  Anchor,  R.  from 
2#.  6d.,  D.  43*;  Wheatsheaf)  and  (61 1/2  M.)  Lias  (Spread  Eagle), 
both  good  centres  for  pedestrians. 

55  M.  Fetersfleld  (Red  Lion,  R.  3^.,  D.  from  3s.  6d. ;  Dolphin, 
R.  3s.  Gd.^,  a  small  town  with  a  large  grammar-school,  is  the  junction 
of  a  branch-line  to  (9V2  M.)  Midhurst  (p.  63).  Bedale  School,  in  the 
vicinity,  is  an  interesting  experiment  in  co-edncation.  —  The  train 
penetrates  the  chalky  South  Downs  by  a  tunnel,  passes  (63^2  ^0 
Rowland^s  Castle,  and  reaches  (6672  ^0  Bavant,  —  Thence  to 
(74  M.)  Porttmouth,  see  R.  7. 

10.   Isle  of  Wight. 

Rail  WAT  from  London  (London  <k  South  Western  Railway  from  Waterloo 
Station,  eomp.  B.  9;  or  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  from 
Victoria  pr  London  Bridge,  see  B.  7)  to  Portsmouth  Harbour  in  2V4-^/4  hrs. 
(fares  i2s,  4d.,  Is.  9d.,  6«.  2d.)',  to  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  2*/4-5  hrs.  (fares 
ids.  lid.,  Ss.  iid..  Is.  Ad. ;  return  24<.  Sd.,  lbs,  lOd.,  Us).  Another  direct 
route  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  by  the  London  A  South  Western 
Railway  to  Stokes  Bay  (p.  82),  to  the  W.  of  Portsmouth,  and  thence  by  steamer 
in  1/4  br.  to  Byde  (same  time  and  fares).  Through-tickets  vift  Stokes  Bay  are 
available  also  vi&  Portsmouth. 

Stxam BOATS.  To  Ryde  Arom  Portsmouth  and  Southsea  (in  Vs  br. ;  fares 
is.  Id.,  9cf.)i  &t  frequent  intervals  during  the  day;  from  Southampton 
(i>/4  hr.  iJ3«.  24.,  is.  8d.),  5  times  daily  \  from  Stokes  Bay  (15-20  min.),  6  times 
daily.  To  Cowts  from  Southampton  (1 V2  hr. ;  is.  6d.,  !«.),  7  times  daily ; 
from  Portarooutb  and  Southsea  {»/4  hr.  r  1«.  6d.,l«.)i  5  times  dajly.  To  For- 
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movih  from  Lymington  in  summer  0/«  hr.;  it.  Id.,  it.  id.),  6  times  daily. 
To  Sea  View  and  Bembridge  from  Sontlisea  (1-1 74  hr. ;  it.  6d.,  iOd.)  6-6 
times  daily.  — The  Sun.  service  is  less  frequent;  no  Snn.  steamers  ftom 
Stokes  Bay  or  Lymington. 

Those  who  have  time  to  spare  will  prefer  to  spend  at  least  7-10  days 
in  the  island,  bnt  in  favourable  weather  its  finest  points  may  be  visited 
in  Three  Days:  —  ist  Day.  From  Byde  to  Shanklin  by  rail  (fares  29.,  it. 
4d.,  Id.)  in  2&min.:  thence  on  foot  to  Shanklin  Chine,  and  to  Ventnor 
via  Bonchnrch,  in  IVa  hr. ;  in  the  afternoon  to  Blackgang  and  back  in 
41/2  hrs.  by  coach  (eomp.  p.  72).  —  2nd  Day.  From  Ventnor  to  Freshwater 
and  Alnm  Bay  by  coach  in  BVa  hrs.,  visiting  the  Needles,  and  returning  by 
coach  to  Freshwater  (fare  about  It.) ;  from  Freshwater  to  Newport  by  train 
in  »/4  h'-  —  3^d  Day.  Excursions  from  Newport;  from  Newport  to  Gowes, 
rail  in  V4  hr.  — Alternative  routes  for  the  second  and  third  days :  —  2nd  Day. 
From  Ventnor  to  Newport  (10  M.)  by  coach  or  by  train  (p.  78) ;  excursions 
from  Newport.  —  3rd  Day.  From  Newport  to  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater 
by  train  (p.  74),  in  */i  hr.,  visiting  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles;  in  the 
afternoon  back  to  Newport,  and  thence  to  Cowes.  —  To  see  as  much  as 
possible  in  One  Day,  take  an  early  train  from  Ryde  to  Ventnor,  arriving 
at  the  latter  place  in  time  for  Uie  coach  (10  a.m.)  to  Freshwater  and 
Alum  Bay,  and  back  to  Freshwater  (as  above);  in  the  afternoon  proceed 
by  train  from  Freshwater  to  Newport,  and  visit  Garisbrooke  Castle ;  then 
to  Ryde  or  Gowes  by  late  train.  —  Two  Days:  —  1st  Day.  From  Ryde 
to  Newport  by  train;  to  Carisbrooke  Castle  on  foot;  from  Newport  to 
Shanklin  by  rail ;  from  Shanklin  to  Ventnor  on  foot;  spend  night  at  Vent- 
nor. —  2nd  Day.  Coach  (as  above)  to  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay  (visiting 
the  Needles),  and  back  to  Freshwater;  train  from  Freshwater  to  New- 
port; railway  to  Gowes;  steamboat  to  Portsmouth  or  Southampton. 

Railway  fares  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  high,  and  third-class  carriages 
are  generally  provided  only  on  one  or  two  trains  daily,  running  at  an  in- 
conveniently early  hour.  As,  however,  the  distances  are  short,  the  traveller 
will  find  that  the  numerous  coaches  and  motor-cars  supplemented  by  a 
little  walking,  will  make  him  comparatively  independent  of  the  railway. 
Various  excursion  facilities  are,  however,  offered  in  summer  at  lower 
rates.  —  In  the  height  of  the  season  (Aug.)  the  island  is  crowded  with 
visitors,  and  accommodation  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  unless  previously 
ordered.    Boarding-houses  and  lodgings  are  numerous. 

A  trip  round  the  island  (occupying  5-7  hrs.),  for  which  an  oppor- 
tunity is  usually  afforded  thrice  a  week  in  summer  by  steamers  from 
Ryde  and  Gowes,  is  very  pleasant  in  fine  weather  (fare  2«.  6d.). 

The  *l8le  of  Wight,  the  Vectia  of  the  Romans,  lying  from  2  to 
6  M.  distant  from  the  S.  coast  of  England,  contains  irlthln  a  com- 
paratiyely  narrow  compass  a  remarkable  variety  of  charming  scenery. 
In  circumference  it  measures  about  65  M. ;  from  £.  to  W.  it  Is  23  M. 
long,  and  from  N.  to  8.  13  M.  broad.  Pop.  (1901)  82,387.  The 
highest  points  are  St.  Boniface  Down  (787  ft.)  to  the  S.E.,  and  St. 
Catherine's  Hill  (781  ft.;  p.  72)  to  the  S.W.  The  Undercliff  on  the 
S.,  and  Alum  Bay  and  Freshwater  Cliffs  on  the  W.  are  the  finest 
points.  —  The  river  Medina  divides  the  island  into  two  portions,  or 
hundreds,  called  the  East  and  West  Medina,  each  comprising  16  pa- 
rishes. The  S.  part  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Back  of  the  Island. 

Byde.  —  *Botal  Pibb  Hotel,  B.  from  bs.  6df.,  D.  bt. ;  ^Esplahadb, 
pens,  from  iOt.  Qd.  \  Habinv,  B.  from  2t.  6d.,  D.  2«.  6d.,  all  these  on  the 
beach,  with  a  fine  view ;  Botal,  B.  from  2t.  6(2.,  D.  St.  6«f. ;  Yobk,  George  St. 
In  Union  Street:  Kent;  Y elf's.  —  Higher  up  (beyond  Yelfs),  about  Vs  M. 
from  the  Pier,  Cbown,  B.  from  4*.,  D.  St.  6d.,  commercial.  —  Waveblbt 
Tbkpbrancb  ,  B.  from  2».  6<f.  —  Soliris,  at  Binstead,  1  M.  from  the  pier, 
with  large  grounds,  first-class,  from  3/.  St.   to  Ql.  Bt.   per  week,  highly 
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spoken  of.  •^*Young*t  Restaurant,  30  Union  Street^  Albanp,  on  the  Espla- 
nade. —  Private  lodgings  not  exorbitant.  —  Post  Office,  Union  Street.  — 
Regattas  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  —  Theatre,  at  the  top  of  Union  St.  ^  Pier 
PavUian.  —  Baths  at  the  end  of  the  short  pier  (adm.  6d.). 

The  railway  at  Byde  rana  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier  (Pier  Bead  Station, 
with  huffet^,  and  travellers  with  through-tickets  to  Byde  are  conveyed 
without  extra  charge  to  the  Pier  Oatet  (or  Esplanade)  or  Bi.  John*s  Road 
(town)  stations.    Passengers  for  other  parts  of  the  island  do  not  change. 

Ooaehes  and  Kotor-Omnibuaea  run  frooi  Byde  in  summer  to  Ventnor, 
Shanklin,  Osborne,  Newport,  and  other  places  of  interest. 

Ryde,  an  agreeable  and  thriving  watering-place  (11,042  inhab.), 
with  an  Esplanade  nearly  2  M.  long,  affoids  many  pleasant  walks. 
The  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2<2.),  y^  ^*  ^^  length,  is  a  fayoorite  and 
fashionable  promenade  (^Restaurant);  along  one  side  run  an  electric 
tramway-line  and  the  pier  railway  (see  above).  The  Victoria  Pier  is 
used  for  bathing.  The  School  ofArt,  in  George  St.,  contains  a  small 
museum.  All  Saints  Chureh.  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  a  lofty 
tower  and  spire  (good  view  from  the  tower;  small  fee).  To  the  W.  of 
the  pier  is  the  building  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club.  To  the  S.E. 
of  Ryde  lie  a  number  of  picturesque  country-seats,  and  the  village 
of  St.  Helen's  (p.  70).    The  surrounding  district  is  finely  wooded. 

To  Qdasb  Abbbt  and  FiSHBonsifB,  a  pleasant  walk  of  2  hrs.  (there 
and  back).  Starting  from  the  Grown  Hotel,  we  descend  Thomas  Street 
to  the  N.,  and  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left  (Spencer  Boad;  over  one 
of  the  gates  in  which  we  observe  the  figure  of  a  stag);  we  then  walk 
straight  on  till  we  reaeh  (10  min.)  a  small  gate.  To  the  right,  on  the 
other  side,  is  a  second  gate,  opening  on  a  footpath,  which  leads  in  10  min. 
to  Bestead  Church  (rebuilt  in  1842).  The  figure  of  a  man  on  aram^s  head  over 
the  gateway  here  is  said  to  have  been  a  Saxon  idol.  We  next  tarn  to  the 
right,  and  reach  a  point  where  we  see  a  road  on  the  left,  a  narrow  wood- 
path  on  the  right,  and  another  road  between  the  two.  We  take  the  last  or 
intermediate  track,  arriving  after  a  few  paces  opposite  the  gate  of  a  private 
dwelling,  where  we  take  the  path  to  the  left.  Emerging  f^om  this  on  to 
the  highroad  we  tarn  to  the  right,  and  in  10  min.  reach  the  inconsiderable, 
bat  prettily-situated  ruin  of  "^^uarr  Abbey,  an  old  Cistercian  monastery, 
founded  in  1182.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  neighbouring  quarries, 
which  are  rich  in  fossils  and  much  visited  by  geologists.  —  From  the  ruin 
w^e  proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  passing  through  the  gate  and  archway, 
to  0/a  hr.)  Fishboume  or  Fishhouse  (Inn,  well  spoken  of),  picturesquely 
sitaated  amid  luxuriant  wood  at  the  entrance  of  Wootton  Creek. 

On  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  Byde  lie  the  smaller  and  quieter  seaside  resorts 
of  (IVs  M.)  Spring  Vale  (Boyal  Turret,  pens,  from  (is.)  and  (2  M.)  Bea  View 
iPier<t  B.  from  is.,  D.  5s.;  Sea  View;  steamer,  see  p.  67),  with  a  long  pier. 

Fbom  Btdb  to  Kbwpobt.  The  direct  railway  route  is  by  Small- 
brook,  Ashey,  Haven  Street,  Wootton,  and  Whippingham  (20-25  min. ',  fares 
3«.,  Is.  bd.,  SVs^f* ;  comp.  Map).  Whippingham  is  the  station  for  Osborne 
(see  p.  76).  Whippinghtmn  Chureh,  designed  by  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
contains  a  medallion  of  the  Prince  Consort  by  Theed,  a  font  designed  by 
Princesses  Christian  and  Louise,  and  a  memorial  chapel  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Battenberg  (d.  1896),  who  was  married  here  to  Princess  Beatrice  in 
1885.  —  Newport  may  also  be  reached  by  railway  from  Byde  or  Ventnor 
via  Sandown  (see  below). 

From  Rtdb  to  Vbntnob,  12  M.,  railway  in  V2-V4  ^^*  (^^^68  from 
St.  John's  Road  3s.,  2«.,  11 V2^-)  f^om  the  Pier  Head  3a.  Td,  %.  6(2., 
1«.  4V2<2*)*  ~~*  From  the  Piet  Head  the  train  runs  along  the  pier, 
stopping  at  the  Eaplanade  Station  at  its  landward  end,  to  St.  John's 
Boady  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Byde.  The  railway  then  runp 
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S.  to  (4  M.  from  St  John's  Road)  Brading  {Bugle;  Red  Lion,  B.  %. , 
D.  3a.),  a  small  and  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Brading  Down.  The 
ancient  stocks  and  hall-J)aiting  ring  are  still  preserved  here.  The 
Church  contains  the  hnrial-chapel  of  the  Oglanders,  a  family  which 
came  over  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  their  ancestral 
seat  of  Nunwell  lies  in  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  brazen 
tablet  in  the  church  commemorates  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  (p-74). 

At  Morton  Farm^  Vz  M.  from  Brading  station,  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  '^Boman  Villa,  with  tesselated  floore  (adm.  !«.,  Hon.  6d.).  A  series 
of  Roman  coins  (A.D.  222-350),  numerous  tiles,  window- glass,  and  a 
human  skeleton  haVe  been  found  among  the  ruins.  —  About  1  M.  to  the 
S.E.  of  Brading,  at  the  foot  of  Bembridge  Down  (356  ft.)?  is  the  church 
of  Fetverland,  with  a  Korman  door  and  chancel  -  arch.  Towards  the  sea 
Bembridge  Down  ends  in  Culver  Cliffs. 

Branch-line  from  Brading  to  St.  Helenas  and  (3  M.)  Bembridge,  at  the 
mouth  of  Brading  Harbour  or  estuary  of  the  Tar,  Bembridge  {Royal  Spit- 
head  Ilotely  R.  is.  Qd. ;  BenUtridge,  B.  from  3«.  Qd.^  D.  from  3<.)  is  frequented 
for  sea-bathing  and  has  direct  steamboat  communication  with  Portsmouth 
(see  p.  67).    Adjoining  it  are  excellent  golf-links. 

6  M.  Sandown  (^Ocean,  R.  from  5*.  6d.,  D.  Qs.\  Sandown,  R.5a., 
D.  5s. ;  Pier,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  48.  6d.j  York,  well  spoken  of,  R.  Ss.  6d., 
D.  25.  6d.),  the  junction  for  Newchurch,  Horringford,  Meratone 
(p.  73),  and  Newport  (p.  73),  a  thriving  town  and  frequented  bathing- 
place  with  3600  inhab.,  a  pier  (1000  ft.  in  length)  with  a  concert- 
pavilion,  an  esplanade,  and  golf-links. 

8V4  M.  Shanklin.  —  •Hollikk's,  R.  from  4«.  6<l.,  D.  5*.;  Royal  Spa, 
on  the  Esplanade,  R.  from  65.,  D.5<. ;  Daish^s,  in  the  town,  R.  from  5*., 
D.  5<.;  Marine  Hotel,  near  the  station,  R.  from  3«.,  D.  from  d*.  Qd.\ 
Madeira,  R.  from  d«.,  D.  St.  6d. ;  Grab,  at  Shanklin  Chine  (p.  71).  — 
Numerous  boarding-houses. 

Coaches  ply  from  Shanklin  to  Blackgang,  Carisbrooke,  and  ITewport, 
to  Cowes  and  Osborne,  and  to  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay.  —  Cab  from 
the  station  to  the  village  or  cliffs,  for  1-2  pers.,  with  one  horse  1<.,  with 
two  horses  is.  6d.,  to  the  shore  2t.  6d.  or  35.  6<l.  \  each  addit.  pers.  Bd.  or  9<f. 

Shanklin  (300  ft.),  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  is  now  an  ex- 
tensive watering-place  with  3533  Inhab.,  a  good  beach,  and  a  pier 
(2d.).  In  1861  its  population  was  only  355,  The  picturesque  old 
Rectory  is  completely  overgrown  with  unusually  fine  myrtles.  A  lift 
(Id.)  connects  cliff  and  beach.   Shanklin  Ohine,  see  p.  71. 

Beyond  Shanklin  the  railway  runs  inland  to  (IOV2  M.)  Wroxall 
(Hotel,  R.  or  D.  2«.  6dJ),  near  which  is  the  noble  ^Park  ofAppuldur- 
combCj  containing  the  magnificent  mansion  of  that  name,  now  used 
as  a  school.  A  granite  obelisk,  70  ft.  high.,  on  the  highest  point  in  the 
park,  commemorates  Sir  Robert  Worsley,  author  of  a  history  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  a  former  owner  of  this  estate  (splendid  *View).  —  The 
line  once  more  descends  to  the  sea  at  (12  M.)  Ventnqr  (p.  71). 

Fbom  Shanklxn  to  Vbntnob  on  foot  (preferable  to  the  rail- 
way). From  Shanklin  station  we  proceed  in  an  easterly  direction 
for  about  5  min. ;  then  turn  to  the  right  through  the  village,  and, 
about  100  paces  beyond  Daish*s  Hotel,  descend  to  the  left.  A  little 
farther  on  a  footpath  descends,  to  the  right,  to  the  (20  min.) 
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seaward  entrance  of  *8hanklin  Chine  (^ravine'  or  *cleft';  inn),  a 
deep  and  pictareaqne  flssnre  in  the  cliffs ,  closed  by  a  gate  (adm. 
3(2.).  On  a  shield  oyer  a  small  fountain  are  some  lines  written  by 
Longfellow  when  staying  here  in  1863.  We  trayerse  the  chine  in 
about  10  minutes.  Quitting  the  npper  end ,  we  take  the  footpath 
to  the  left ,  which  soon  crosses  the  carriage-road ,  and  leads  us  in 
20  min.  (with  beautiful  retrospects)  to  liuceombe  Chines  another, 
but,  less  attractive  rarlne.  Without  descending  (left),  we  go  straight 
on  through  the  gate.  About  Vs  ^*  farther  on,  the  path  descends 
through  wood  to  the  'Landslip',  which  it  traverses  to  (V4  hr.)  — 
Bonchnrch  {^Bonchureh  Hotel,  B.  from  As.  6d.,  D.  5«.,  pens. 
10«.  6(i.),  lying  picturesquely  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  *Undercliff, 
a  curious  rocky  plateau  or  row  of  cliffs,  V4'*^  V2  ^*  1^  width,  owing 
Its  position  and  appearance  to  a  succession  of  landslips,  and  extend- 
ing to  Blackgang  Chine  (p.  72),  a  distance  of  6-7  M.  (To  reach  the 
Tillage  and  hotel  we  ascend  to  the  right.)  The  old  churchyard 
(sexton  usually  in  the  church)  contains  the  graves  of  John  Sterling 
(a  plain  stone  in  the  S.W.  corner),  whose  life  was  written  by  Car- 
lyle,  and  of  the  Rev.  W.  Adams  (d.  1848),  author  of  the  'Shadow 
of  the  Cross'.  The  tiny  church  is  of  Norman  origin.  The  lovely 
^Churchyard  of  the  new  church  is  a  little  farther  up  the  hill.  The 
Pulpit  Boek  and  Hadfleld'a  Lookout  or  Flagstaff  Bock,  in  the 
grounds  of  Undermount  (no  adm.),  and  *8t,  Boniface  Down  (787  ft.), 
eoDDimand  magnificent  views.  Either  continuing  to  follow  the  road,  or 
returning  to  the  path  along  the  cliffs,  we  reach,  in  20  min.  more  — 

Yentnor.  —  KotoU.  *Botal,  B.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  3«.  Qd.,  pens.  IQ*. ; 
*M AKiKB,  B.  from  ig.  6d.y  D.6s,\  Qubsit's,  B.  from  4«.6d.,  D.  it. ;  Esplanade, 
R.  Ss.  6d.,  D.  4«.,  all  admirably  situated,  with  view  of  the  sea.  In  the 
town,  high  up,  *Grab  &  LoBSTEB,  with  a  pretty  garden,  B.  from  4<., 
D.  4i.  6d.  —  Second  class:  *Comhbbcial,  B.  from  2t.  6d.,  D.  4«. ;  Tebuinus 
Hotel,  at  the  station,  unpretending,  B.  3«.  —  Batneb^s  Tbkpbbavoe 
Hotel,  B.  from  2s.  6<f.,  D.  3«.  %d.  —  In  the  vicinity  are  various  other 
hotels  and  numerous  lodging-houses;  charges  from  21,  a  week. 

Ooachea.  In  summer  the  following  excursion  -  coaches  ply  regularly 
from  Ventnor:  1.  To  Freshwater  Bay^  the  Needlee,  Alum  Bay,  and  back, 
starting  about  10  a.m.  and  reaching  Ventnor  again  at  7  p.m.  (fare  tu 
Freshwater  and  back  6«.,  to  Alum  Bay  and  back  It.  6(1.).  A  stoppage  for 
luncheon  is  made  at  the  Freshwater  Bay  Hotel.  —  2.  To  Blackgang  Chine, 
Caritbrooke  (kittle,  the  Reman  Villa,  and  Ifewport,  returning  via  Rookley^ 
Appuldurcombe  Park.,  and  Wroxall  (11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. ;  fare  Os. ;  luncheon 
at  the  Blackgang  Chine  Hotel  or  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Garisbrooke). 
—  3.  To  Arreton,  Osborne,  and  Covets  returning  by  Netoport  and  Oodshill 
(11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.f  fare  6s.;  luncheon  at  Cowes).  —  4.  To  Bonehvrch, 
Shanklin,  JSandinen,  Brading,  and  Byde  (11  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m. ;  6s.,  to  Shank- 
lin  and  back  3i. ;  luncheon  at  Sandown'  Hotel).  —  6.  To  Blackgang,  every 
morning  and  afternoon  (fare  Is.  Btf.,  there  and  back  2s.). 

Ventnor,  beautifully  situated  on  a  series  of  irregular  terraces 
rising  above  Ventnor  Cove,  offers,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  is- 
land, a  suitable  residence  for  persons  with  delicate  chests.  In  winter 
the  climate  is  almost  Italian  in  its  mildness,  frost  and  snow  being 
of  rare  occurrence,  while  in  summer  the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea- 
breezes.  Pop.  (1901)  5866.   The  Boyal  Victoria  Pier  (ld.-2d.)  was 
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opened  in  1887.  On  the  Esplanade  is  the  Pavilion^  for  concerts  and 
other  entertainments,  with  a  club  and  reading-room  in  connection. 
About  1  M.  to  the  W.  Is  SteephiU  Castle,  occupied  in  1874  by  the 
Empress  of  Austria  (d.  1898),  with  a  beautiful  garden.  Opposite 
is  *  Ventnor  Public  Parky  commanding  a  fine  yiew  of  the  whole  of 
the  Undercliff  from  its  highest  point.   Golf-links  on  Bew  Doxon, 

ExouBSioNS.  The  principal  excursion  is  to  Blaekgang  (coach,  see 
p.  71).  The  road  runs  at  a  high  level,  passing  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Ventnor  Park,  SteephiU,  and  the  Veninor  Consumptive  Hospital^ 
to  (2  M.)  St.  Lawrence^  a  neat  little  village,  the  old  church  of  which 
is  the  most  ancient  in  the  island ,  and  was  long  the  smallest  in 
Great  Britain.  At  a  group  of  elms ,  known  as  the  *  Seven  Sisters, 
diverges  (right)  a  road  to  the  station  (p.  73).  On  the  left  side  of 
the  main  road  stands  the  new  church,  beyond  which ,  on  the  same 
side ,  but  far  below  the  road,  are  the  ivy-dad  remains  of  a  small 
13th  cent,  house.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  prettily-environed  -villa 
of  Mitahlts  and  the  fishing- village  of  Puckaster,  near  which  is 
Lloyd's  Signal  Station  (left),  and  reach  (4^2  M.)  Sandrock  (•Royal 
Sandrock  Hotel,  R.  from  2«.  6d.,  D.  Ss,  Qd),  with  a  mineral  spring, 
being  the  modern  part  of  the  village  of  Niton  (White  Lion,  R.  &  B.  4«., 
D.  3s.  Qd. ;  Buddie,  R.  or  D.  2a.  Gd.),  which  lies  a  little  to  the  land- 
ward. Below  the  village,  on  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island, 
is  St.  Catherine's  Lighthouse.  The  small  Temple,  visible  in  some 
private  grounds,  was  erected  to  commemorate  Shakespeare's  ter- 
centenary (1864).  About  1  M.  beyond  Sandrock  is  Blaekgang 
(*Blackgang  Chine  Hotel,  R.  4<.,  D.  3«.),  up  to  whieh  point  the  road 
has  wound  along  the  foot  of  the  Undercliff.  The  fine  marine  views, 
with  the  bright  green  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  here  recall  the 
scenery  of  the  Mediterranean.  Around  are  numerous  charming 
country-houses,  villas,  and  gardens. 

Adjoining  the  hotel  is  the  ravine  called  *Blaekgang  Ohine,  to  wMcli 
a  steep  path,  partly  cut  into  steps,  descends;  the  rocks  here  reach  a  height 
of  400  ft.  We  enter  through  a  basaar,  where  we  either  make  a  small 
purchase  or  pay  6tf.  Below  is  a  fine  stretch  of  beach.  We  return  to  the 
top  leisurely  in  Vs  l^r.  —  Above  Blaekgang  is  Si.  Catherines  HiU  (781  ft.), 
commanding  a  most  extensive  view  over  land  and  sea. 

FfiOM  Ybktnob  to  Fbbshwatbr  Bat  and  Alum  Bat  (22  M.  ; 
coach  in  3^2  ^^'  \  ^^^  ^'-  or  6s.).  As  far  as  (5^2  ^O  Blaekgang 
the  route  is  the  same  as  above.  Beyond  Blaekgang  a  new  military 
road  runs  straight  along  the  coast  to  Freshwater  Bay,  but  the  coaches 
usually  follow  the  more  picturesque  old  road  described  below. 
This  diverges  to  the  right  beyond  the  village  of  Chale  (Clarendon, 
pens,  from  5s.),  and  enters  a  flatter  and  less  attractive  district. 
Kingston,  a  little  farther  on,  has  a  small  church  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  roadside.  Near  (IOY2  ^0  ShorweU  is  the  fine 
old  mansion  of  Northcourt,  lying  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  woods. 
About  21/2  M.  farther  on  is  Brixton  (Five  Bells),  with  a  picturesque 
old  church,  restored  in  1852.    Next  come  (15  M.)  Mottistone  and 
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(16  M.)  Brooke;  the  manor-liouse  of  the  latter,  on  the  left,  is  pleas- 
antly embowered  in  groves  of  noble  trees.  Opposite  is  a  small  new 
church.  The  Pine  Baft  is  a  submerged  pine  forest,  seen  at  low  tide. 
Above  us,  on  the  right,  is  Moitistone  Doton,  700  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  About  1  M.  before  reaching  Freshwater  Bay  we  obtain 
a  view  of  Yarmouth  (p.  74),  the  Solent,  and  the  mainland  to  the 
right.  From  (20  M.)  Freahwater  Bay  (jp.  74)  we  may  proceed  to 
(2  M.)  Alum  Bay  (p.  75),  where  the  coach  waits  long  enough  to 
allow  of  a  visit  to  the  Needles  (p.  75). 

F&OM  Vbntnob  to  Nbwpobt,  11  M. ,  railway  in  29  min.  (fares 

2s.  7d.,  is.  9d.,  iOyzd.),  starting  from  Ventnor  Town  (p.  71). 

Another  railway-roate  (15  M.,  in  35  min.)  rans  from  Ventnor  via  Ban- 
down  and  Merstone  (fares  8<.  6d.,  2s.  8d.,  is.  3d.  \  see  p.  70). 

The  first  station  is  8t,  Lawrence  (p.  72),  beyond  which  the  train 
traverses  a  tunnel  through  the  clift.  3  M.  Whitwell  (Railway  Hotel, 
B.  3«.,  D.  2s.  6d.),  with  an  interesting  Norman  and  E.  E.  church. 
5^2  ^*  OodshUl  (Griffin)  has  a  large  and  interesting  church  situated 
picturesquely  on  the  top  of  a  knoll.  At  (7^/2  M.)  Merstone  Junction 
we  join  the  line  from  Sandown.  Carriages  are  usually  changed  here. 
—  9  M.  Blaekwater ;  lO^/j  M.  Shide,  —  11  M.  Newport  (see  below). 
The  coaches  (preferable  to  the  railway)  generally  go  vi^  Black- 
gang  (comp.  p.  72)  and  return  from  Newport  by  the  direct  road 
10  M.)  via  Shide f  Blackwater,  Rookley^  and  OodshUl  to  Wroxall 
p.  70 ;  Appuldurcombe  Park  on  the  right) ,  and  thence  descend 
between  Wroxall  Down  (left)  and  Bew  Down  (right)  to  Ventnor. 

Newport.  —  Buolb,  B.  from  i*.  \  Wabbdbton,  B.  from  3$,  6d.  ^  Swan. 

—  Whkatbhbajt,  a  good  second-class  house,  B.  2«.  Bd.,  D.  2«.-S«.  6d.  \  Star, 
B.  3s.  Bd.y  D.  2s.  —  Coaches  ply  in  summer  to  Ventnor  (comp.  p.  71),  Ryde,  etc. 

Newport,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  10,911  inhab., 
lies  on  the  Medina  (p.  68),  which  is  navigable  up  to  this  point.  It 
was  once  the  *new  port'  of  Carisbrooke  (see  p.  74),  whence  the  name. 
The  imposing  Church  contains  a  tasteful  ^Monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  (see  p.  74),  by 
Marochettiy  erected  by  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  Mu- 
seum, in  Quay  St,  are  small  local  collections.  In  Sept.,  1648,  Char- 
les I.  was  brought  from  Carisbrooke  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  so-called  'Treaty  of  Newport',  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
Orammar  School.  On  the  fruitless  issue  of  the  negotiations  Charles 
was  removed  (Nov.  30th)  to  Hurst  Castle  in  Hampshire  (p.  97), 
which  he  soon  left  for  Whitehall  and  his  death  (Jan.  30th,  1649). 

—  About  1  M.  to  the  "W.  of  Newport  rises  — 

*Cariibrooke  Castle.  (It  is  reached  by  ascending  the  High 
Street  to  the  monumental  cross ,  where  we  turn  to  the  left ;  at  the 
cross-roads  we  descend  the  road  bearing  slightly  to  the  right,  which 
almost  immediately  begins  to  ascend  and  leads  to  the  castle.) 
This  ancient,  .ivy-clad  stronghold  of  the  lord  of  the  island  is 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  top  of  a  steep  eminence  (adm.  4(2.). 
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The  earliest  building  was  Saxon,  bnt  the  JTeep,  the  oldest  existing 
portion,  is  of  Ifl'orman  origin.  The  other  parts  date  chiefly  from  the  13th 
cent.,  while  the  outworks  were  added  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Charles  I.  was 
detained  captive  here  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  execution;  and 
his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  daughter,  Princess  Elizabeth, 
were  afterwards  imprisoned  here.  The  princess  died  in  the  castle  19  months 
after  her  father's  death,  and  the  young  prince  was  released  two  years 
later.  The  remains  of  the  rooms  where  Charles  was  imprisoned,  and  of 
the  chamber  in  which  his  daughter  breathed  her  last,  may  still  be  seen. 
The  castle-well,  160  ft.  deep,  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  a  donkey 
inside  a  large  windlass  wheel,  is  always  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors 
(adm.  2d.).  In  the  gate-house  is  a  small  Museum  (2i.)  with  relics  of  Charles  I. 
and  a  few  antiquities.  It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Castro,  within  the  castle  walls,  as  a  memorial  of  Charles  I.  —  The  re- 
stored Church  of  CaHtbrooke  (Bed  Lion;  Waverley;  Eight  Bells,  B.  at  each 
2«.  6(f.-3<,  D.  3«.-8s.  6(1.)*  contemporaneous  with  the  castle,  possesses  a  simple, 
but  handsome  and  well-proportioned  tower.  A  Roman  Villa^  with  a  tesse- 
lated  floor,  was  discovered  at  Carisbrooke,  near  the  castle,  in  1859  (adm.  6d.). 

Another  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  S.  £.  to  the  village 
of  (3  M.)  Arreton  (White  Lion)»  lying  in  a  picturesque  valley,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Legh  Richmond's  'Dairyman's  Daughter',  who  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  The  summit  of  *Arreton  Sown  (445  ft.),  reached  in  i/n  hr., 
commands  one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied  prospects  in  the  island.  To 
the  N.E.  the  view  is  terminated  by  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  while  to 
the  S.  the  eye  rests  on  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tar,  which  separates  the 
central  chain  of  hills  from  the  southern.  At  the  top  are  two  large  barrows, 
in  which  some  ancient  armour  was  discovered.  —  Arreton  and  Arreton 
Down  may  also  be  conveniently  visited  from  Ryde  or  Ventnor,  by  taking 
the  train  to  Horringford  (p.  70),  which  is  1  M.  from  Arreton. 

From  Newport  to  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater,  12  M.,  railway 
in  30-40  min.  (fares  Ss.,  25.,  Is.).  —  1 V4  M.  Carisbrookt  (see  above). 
To  tbe  right  extends  Parkhurst  Forest.  —  51/2  M.  Calborne  (the 
'Ghalkbnine'  of  'The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland')  is  the  station  foi 
Shalfleet  (with  a  Noiman  church)  and  for  the  fishing-village  of  New- 
town, with  its  large  salt-works,  on  Newtown  Bay.  —  7  M.  Ningwood. 

9V2  ^'  Yarmonth  (*Pier,  R.  from  3s.  6d.;  Bugle,  R.  from  2«., 
D.  from  3s.  j  King^s  Head),  a  small  town  in  a  flat  district  at  the 
month  of  the  Yar  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  stream  of  the 
same  name  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island).  The  church  of  8t.  James 
contains  the  monument  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  governor  of  the  Is- 
land in  1667-92.    The  Castle  was  erected  by  Henry  VIII. 

FsoM  Yabhouth  to  Southampton.  Steamer  (p.  67)  to  Lymington  in 
Vs  hr. ;  and  thence  to  EattMgh  (Southampton)  by  train  in  1  hr.  Passengers 
may  book  throagh  from  Yarmonth  to  London  (Waterloo).  —  Excursion- 
steamers  ply  from  Yarmouth  to  Ryde,  Cowes,  Bournemouth,  etc. 

12  M.  Freshwater,  the  terminus  of  the  line  and  the  station  for 
(1  M.)  Freshwater  Gate,  (2  M.)  Totland  Bay ,  and  (3  M.)  Alum 
Bay,  to  all  of  which  omnibuses  ply  in  connection  with  the  trains. 

Freshwater  Gate  (^Freshwater  Bay  Hotel,  R.  from  4s.,  D.  5s.; 
Albion,  R.  4s.,  D.  4s.  6d. ;  Saunders  Temperance,  R.  from  Is.  Od., 
D.  from  is.  6(i.),  taking  its  name  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocky  coast-line, 
opposite  Freshwater  Bay,  is  a  rising  little  sea-bathing  resort  and  a 
good  starting-point  for  boating  and  other  excursions.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  ^Lord  Holmes's  Parlour  and  Kitchen'  and  other  remark- 
able caves.     Farringford,  the  marine  residence  of  the  late  Lord 
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Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate,  lies  about  1 M.  to  the  W.  Lady  Tenny- 
son is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  bay  contains  two  isolated  rooks 
resembling  the  Needles  (see  below).  Coach  to  Yentnor,  see  p.  71. 
The  *Walk  along  the  cliffs  from  Freshwater  Bay  to  Alum  Bay 
is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions  in  the  island.  From  the 
Freshwater  Bay  Hotel  we  ascend  along  the  edge  of  the  downs,  over- 
looking the  sea,  to  (V2  hr.)  High  Down  (485  ft),  which  is  marked 
by  a  Memorial  to  Tennyson  and  affords  a  splendid  'View  of  the  sea 
to  the  S.,  of  the  Solent  and  the  Hampshire  coast  to  the  N.,  and  of  the 
W.  part  of  the  island.  Totland  Bay  (see  below)  lies  below  us  on  the 
N.  Continuing  to  follow  the  edge  of  the  chalk-cliffs  for  2-272  M. 
more,  we  come  in  sight  of  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles.  (The  best 
view  is  obtained  from  the  fort  at  the  point,  but  visitors  are  not  al- 
ways admitted.)  At  the  point  we  are  about  1  M.  from  the  Needles 

Hotel  (see  below),  which  lies  a  little  inland  from  the  bay. 

In  fine  weather  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  make  the  excursion  from 
Freshwater  Bay  to  Alum  Bay  by  boat,  as  this  affords  a  better  view  of  the 
17eedles  and  the  fine  cliffs  (boat  with  boatmen  10-15<.  or  more).  TJie 
perpendicular  Freshwater  GUffa,  400-600  ft.  high,  consist  of  chalk  with 
clearly  defined  layers  or  ribbons  of  flint.  The  finest  are  those  of  *XaiB 
Bench,  where  numerous  sea^fowl  breed  in  spring.  Before  reaching  the 
Xeedies  we  pass  the  entrance  of  *Scratchell'a  Bay,  a  small  but  imposing 
recess,  where  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  lower  strata  of  the  chalk 
cliffs  has  formed  a  magnificent  natural  arch,  200  ft.  in  height. 

*Alam  'Ea,'y(^Royal  Needles  Hotel,  R.  from  4«.,  luncheon  2«.  6d.-35., 
D.  5ff.),  so  named  because  alum  is  found  here,  is  remarkable  for  the 
curious  and  pleasing  effect  produced  by  the  vertical  stripes  of  red, 
yellow,  green,  and  grey  sandstone,  contrasting  with  the  white  chalk 
of  the  rest  of  the  cliffs.  The  *iree^e8  are  three  white,  pointed  rocks 
of  chalk,,  resting  on  dark^eoloured  bases,  and  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  100  ft.  On  the  outermost  is  a  lighthouse. 
Numerous  excursion-steamers  call  at  Alum  Bay  pier  in  summer. 

Totland  "Bay  {Totland Bay  Hotel,  R.  from  4s.,  D.  5d.),  about  I72  ^* 
to  theN.  of  Alum  Bay,  is  another  charming  little  watering-place,  with 
a  pier  and  good  boating  and  bathing.  Steamers  ply  to  Alum  Bay, 
Yarmouth,  and  Lymington  in  summer. 

F&OM  Nbwpobt  toCowes,  4M.,  railway  in  16-20  min.  (fares  Id., 
9d.,  4d.).  —  The  road  (41/2  M.)  passes  the  Union  Workhouse  (right) 
and  (left)  Albany  Barracks  and  Parkhurst  Prison,  Those  who  prefer 
it  may  descend  the  Medina  in  a  rowing-boat. 

West  Cowes.  —  *Glo8teb,  B.  from  5«.,  D.  6«. ;  Mabine-,  Fountain-, 
Pub;  Globe,  B.  from  3«.  6(2.,  D.  from  2s.  Qd.  —  Stbabcboats  to  South- 
ampton and  to  Byde  and  Portsmouth  several  times  daily. 

West  Cowes ,  a  busy  little  town ,  prettily  situated,  containing 
8664  inhab.,  and  possessing  the  best  harbour  in  the  island,  has 
yacht-building  yards,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron,  the  300  members  of  which  axe  the  owners  of  craft  vary- 
ing in  size  from  40  to  600  tons,  and  employ  2000  of  the  best  English 
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sailors  as  crews.    Since  1866  this  club  has  been  located  in  the  old 

CcLstUf  once  used  as  a  state-prison.  Regattas  take  place  frequently 

in  summer  and  autumn ,  the  chief  one  in  August.   There  is  a  good 

bathing-beach  to  the  W.  of  the  pier. 

Opposite  West  Gewes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 

Medina,  which  is  about  ^2  M.  broad,  lies  the  quiet  and  pleasant 

little  town  of  East  Cowes  (Medina  Hotel,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  2s.  6d. ; 

Prince  of  Wales) ;  steam-ferry  (V2^0  ©very  few  minutes.    In  the 

environs  are  the  fine  country-seats  of  East  Covom  CastU  and  NorrU 

Cattle  and  the  late  royal  marine  residence  of  Osborne,  in  which 

Queen  Victoria  died  on  Jan.  22nd,  1901.   The  Osborne  estate  was 

presented  by  King  Edward  to  the  nation  in  1902.   The  mansion 

is  now  used  as  a  conyalescent  home  for  officers;  certain  rooms  used 

by  her  late  Majesty  are  shown  to  visitors  on  Tues.  &  Erid.,  11.30-5. 

The  former  riding-school  and  coach-houses  are  now  incorporated  in 

the  new  edifice  of  the  Royal  Naval  Training  College. 

Travellers  intending  to  retnrn  to  London  may  now  take  the  steam- 
boat f^m  Gowes  to  PorUmouth  (see  p.  67),  which  calls  at  Byde  on  its 
way.  The  passage  along  the  coast  from  Oowes  to  Byde  is  picturesque; 
the  shores  are  Inxnriantly  wooded,  and  good  views  are  obtained  of  Korris 
GasUe  and  Osborne.  —  Travellers  bonnd  for  SinOhampton  may  either  go 
direct  by  steamer  (see  p.  67),  or  to  Portsmouth  by  steamer  and  thence 
by  railway.  In  the  former  case  they  e^joy  a  pleasant  sail  up  Bwahtunpton 
Water y  the  mouth  of  which  is  protected  by  Oal$hot  Castle,  one  of  the  forts 
buUt  by  Henry  VIII.  About  2V8  H.  farther  up,  to  the  left,  lies  BytJie 
(Drummond  Arms),  and  on  the  opposite  shore  is  seen  Jfetley  Hospital 
(p.  84  \  abbey  not  visible).    In  midstream  lies  the  guard-ship  4nvincible\ 

11.  From  London  to  Winchester  and  Southampton. 

New  Forest 

London  A  South  Wbbtbbn  Bailwat  from  Waterloo  to  (66Vs  K.)  Fsn- 
ekester  in  ii/s-S^A  hrs.  (fares  lit..  Is.,  bs,  6d. ;  return-ticket,  19s.  8d.,  i2f . 
2d.,  10s.  6d.)-,  to  a9  H.)  Southampton  in  IVf-SVz  hrs.  (fares  18«.,  8s.  2d., 
Qs.  6d.',  return,  28s.,  14s.  6(1.,  lis.  6d.). 

From  London  to  (2472  ^0  Poking,  see  R.  9.  Beyond  Woking 
the  train  passes  Wofctny  Barracks  (formerly  a  prison)  and  the  Brook- 
wood  Lunatic  Asylum  (both  to  the  right),  and  reaches  (28  M.) 
Brookwood.  To  the  left  lies  Woking  Necropolis,  an  immense 
cemetery,  2000  acres  In  extent,  to  which  a  special  funeral  train 
runs  dally  from  London  (private  station  In  Westminster  Bridge 
Road).  In  one  comer  is  a  crematorium.  —  About  V2  ^-  ^  ^^  ^* 
of  Brookwood  station  1b  Bisley  Common,  the  meeting-place  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  since  1889. 

About  IVz  H.  beyond  Brookwood,  on  the  left  (S.),  diverges  the  loop- 
line  to  (7Vt  M.)  Aldershot^  (lOVs  M)  Famham^  Bentlev  (junction  for  Bordm 
Caa^),  (19  H.)  Alton,  (881/3  M.)  Airesford  and  (81Vs  1<)  WHkek-tmr  (p.  78). 

Aldershot  (Rojfal ;  Victoria ;  Jv^erial),  now  a  busy  town  with  3&,600  Inhah 
(including  the  soldiers),  has  grown  to  its  present  size  through  the  eatablish- 
ment  here  in  18&4  of  a  large  Kiutaby  (jamp,  9  sq.  H.  in  extent,  and  cap- 
able of  accommodating  20,0(X)  men.  The  military  manoeuvres  which  take 
place  here  from  time  to  time  are  on  an  extensive  scale  and  well  worth 
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seeing.  The  most  eommanding  point  of  yiew  is  the  eminence  called 
Cattar't  (kanp^  on  which  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  J)uk%  «/  Wtl* 
linffton,  formerly  on  the  top  of  the  Green  Park  Arch  in  London. 

Famham  (Bushy  well  spoken  of;  Lion  A  Lamb)  is  a  pleasant  little 
town  with  6124  inhab.,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  hop-district  second  in 
importance  to  Kent  alone.  The  Cattle^  now  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  originally  built  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  dates  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  1662-84;  the  Keep  (adm.  on  application)  is  probably  of 
the  13th  century.  The  Park  is  open  to  the  public.  William  Oobbett  (d.  1836) 
was  born  at  Famham  in  the  *Jolly  Farmers*,  Bridge  Square.  —  About 
IVs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Famham  is  Moor  Park^  where  Swift  acted  as  secretary 
>o  Sir  William  Temple  (d.  1699)  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  *Stella\ 
WaverUy  Abbey ^  see  p.  67. 

From  Alton  (Swan,  B.  3«.  6ci.,  D.  3«.)  branch-lines  run  to  the  N.  to 
(141/4  H.)  Basingstoke  (see  below)  and  to  the  S.  to  fHtted,  Wett.Meon^  and 
Fareham  (p.  6U).  About  2Vt  M.  to  the  E.  of  Tisted  lies  Belbome  (Q,ueeh*s 
Armt)y  the  home  of  Gilbert  White  (d.  1798),  who  has  left  a  full  and  loving 
description  of  the  district  in  his  *Katural  History  of  Selbome*.  White's 
house  still  stands  in  the  main  street  of  the  village. 

Kear  Alres/ord  is  Tiehbome  JSouse,  a  name  well  known  from  the 
notorious  law-suit  (1872-74),  which  is  said  to  have  saddled  the  estate  with 
a  debt  of  90,00(X.  About  4Vs  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  The  Grange^  the  seat  of 
Lord  Ashburton,  with  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings  (Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
Ruysdael,  Hohbema,  Jan  Steen,  A.  van  Ostade,  Cuyp,  Teniers,  etc.;  also 
Oorreggio,  Luini,  Diirer,  and  Murillo).  The  park  is  open  to  the  public, 
but  the  house  is  shewn  by  special  permission  only. 

The  train  now  passes  hetween  the  Chobham  Ridges  on  tlie  right 
and  the  Fox  HilU  on  the  left,  and  crosses  the  Guildford  and  Read- 
ing railway  (p.  66).  —  33  M.  Famborough  (Queen's,  at  the  North 
Gamp},  one  of  the  stations  for  Aldershot  Gamp,  which  heglns  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  It.  To  the  right  lies  Famborough  Hill,  the  pre- 
sent home  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  yrho  has  built  a  chapel  (to  the 
left  of  the  railway)  for  the  remains  of  her  husband  and  son.  —  Near 
{B&1/2  M.)  FUet  the  line  skirts  a  small  lake ;  on  the  right  (3/4  M.) 
is  Elvetham  Park  (Lord  Galthorpe),  the  modern  successor  of  a  house 
in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  In  1591  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford.  —  39  M.  Winchfield^  with  a  fine  church  partly  Norman, 
partly  GothlcJ  Ahout  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  (omn.)  is  Odiham  (George), 
with  an  old  castle  where  King  DaTld  of  Scotland  was  imprisoned 
after  his  capture  at  Neyllle's  Gross  (p.  455).  To  the  N.  lies  EversUy, 
the  home  of  Gharles  Elngsley  (d.  1875)  for  33  years. 

The  line  now  passes  through  (41  M.)  Hook  and  the  village  of 
Old  Basing,  where  a  battle  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  in  871.  It  contains  the  scanty  ruins  of  Basing  House,  hullt 
by  the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI., 
which  resisted  the  Parliamentary  troops  for  four  years  and  was  finally 
stonned  by  Gromwell  himself  (1645).  —  48  M.  Basingstoke  (Red 
Lion;  Bail.  Rfmt,  Rooms),  with  9793lnhah.,  Is  the  junction  of 
lines  to  Salisbury  (R.  14)  and  Reading  (Silchester;  Strathfieldsaye; 
p.  110)  and  to  Alton  (see  above).  Glose  to  the  station,  on  the  right, 
is  the  ruined  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ohost  (16th  cent.),  in  an  ancient 
cemetery.   The  Part's^  Church  is  a  Perp.  building,  restored. 

The  route  to  Winchester  now  trarerses  the  chalk  downs. 
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66  Y2  ^^  WincllMter.  —  HoteU.  asoBCK,  corner  of  High  St.  and 
Jewry  aU,  well  spoken  of,  B.  from  6*.,  !>•  5^*1  pens,  from  12<. ;  ^'Boyal, 
St.  Peter  St.,  with  a  garden,  quiet,  B.  from  4«.  6d.,  D.  At.  Qd. ;  Black 
Swan,  B.  4*.  6d.,  D.  from  3«.  Gd. ;  Oribl  Tbmpbkancb,  B.  from  2f .,  D.  Qs.  6d. 

Beataurants.    Eeuton^  55  High  St.}  George  Hotel  Grill  Room,  Jewry  St. 

Cabs.  From  either  of  the  stations  to  most  of  the  hotels  1«. ;  from 
station  to  station  1«.  6<I.;  per  hr.  3s.,  each  addit.  V2  l>r.  1«.  3d.  Each 
article  of  luggage  carried  outside  2d. 

Bailway  Stations.  London  A  South  Western  Station,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town;  Great  Western  Station  (for  Oxford  and  the  North,  London 
via  Did  cot,  etc.),  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  near  the  river.    - 

Fishing  in  the  Itchen ;  apply  to  Mr.  Chalkley,  fishing-tackle  maker. 

Winchester^  a  city  of  great  antiquity  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  20,919  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Itchen. 

Before  the  Boman  inrasions  Winchester  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Caer  Gwent,  which  was  Latinised  as  Venta  Belgarvm,  the  Belgae  being 
the  British  tribe  which  had  its  settlement  here.  In  495  the  Saxons  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and  named  it  Winteeeeuier  (coaster  =  eaatruni)- 
Wincbester  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex,  ^^as  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  Birinns,  the  Apostle  of  the  West  of  England,  in 
635,  and  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  government  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Canute 
the  Dane,  and  William  the  Conqueror.  After  the  Korman  Conquest  Win- 
chester for  a  time  rivalled  London  in  commercial  importance,  but  soon 
lost  its  pre-eminence,  especially  after  its  visitation  by  a  serious  fire  in  IIM. 
Down  to  the  Beformation,  however,  it  maintained  a  position  of  great 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  17ow-a-days  the  city  has  that  quiet  and  venerable 
appearance  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  seat  of  a  cathedral; 
and  the  woollen  manufacture  for  which  it  was  once  famous  has  entirelr 
died  out.    ^q&  Dean  KUchin'e  'Winchester'  (^Historic  Towns'  series;  1880). 

To  reach  the  cathedral  we  descend  the  High  Street  to  the 
carious  old  arcade,  and  turn  to  the  right  by  a  narrow  passage  close 
to  the  City  Cross,  a  monument  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored). 

The  ^Cathedral  (daily  service  at  10  and  4,  with  good  music), 
a  stately  edifice,  incorporating  every  style  of  English  architeciure 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Perpendicular,  was  founded  by  Bp.  Walk' 
elin  in  1079,  close  to  the  site  of  a  Saxon  church  of  the  lOtb  cent 
which  had  replaced  one  of  the  7th.  The  choir  and  transepts  were 
finished  in  1093,  the  conversion  of  the  nave  from  Norman  to 
Perpendicular  was  begun  by  Bishop  Edington  before  1366,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  in  1486.  The  builder  (or  transformeil  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  was  Bishop  William  of  Wykeharrij 
the  renowned  architect,  ecclesiastic,  and  statesman,  who  occupied 
the  see  from  1366  to  1404.  The  church  is  the  longest  in  England 
(and  in  Europe,  except  St.  Peter's  at  Rome),  measuring  560  ft.  in 
all ;  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  is  208  ft.  The  transepts  are 
flanked  with  aisles,  and  still  retain  the  form  of  a  pillared  basilica 
with  arcades.  The  first  employment  of  Pointed  architecture  is  seen 
in  the  addition  to  the  choir  on  the  E.  The  *W.  Facade  was  begun  in 
1350  by  Bishop  Edington,  finished  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  restored  in 
1860;  the  statue  of  William  of  Wykeham  is  modem.  The  general 
effect  of  the  exterior  is  somewhat  heavy  and  unimposing,  and  the 
stunted  proportions  of  the  only  tower  detract  considerably  from  its 
dignity.  The  Dec.  and  Perp.  work  at  the  E.  end  is,  however,  very  fine. 
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The  eathedral  is  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  Holy 

Trinity;  the  choir  is  also  popularly  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 

Sivithin  (day,  July  15th),  whose  traditionary  connection  with  the 

weather  is  ascribed  to  the  unhistoric  legend  that  the  remoTal  of  his 

body  to  the  shrine  prepared  for  it  was  delayed  for  40  days  by  rain. 

The  Interior  of  tlie  cbarcb  is  very  impressive  owing  to  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions,  the  great  length  of  the  Nave,  and  the  fine  groining  (lately 
restored  at  a  cost  of  iS,QOO/.).  Visitors  should  notice  the  remaining  traces 
of  Walkelin''s  l^orman  nave.  Thus  the  unwontedly  massive  piers  are 
substantially  the  original  Korman  piers  with  the  surface  moulded  into 
a  different  style.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Winchester 
is  its  fine  *  Chantry  Chapels,  most  of  which  were  founded  by  Bishops  of 
Winchester  between  1360  and  1527.  The  most  interesting  of  all  is  that 
ot  Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  designed  by  himself  (1366-1404),  in  the  fifth 
bay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave;  and  the  nave  also  contains  that  of  Bishop 
Edingion  (p.  78).  On  the  wall  of  the  N.  aisle,  nearly  opposite  the  chantry 
of  William  of  Wykeham,  is  a  brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Jane  Austen 
(1775-1817),  who  is  buried  beneath  the  pavement  in  front  of  it.  In  the 
next  bay  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  ancient  sculptured  Font,  in  black  marble, 
dating  from  the  12th  century.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  It.  aisle  is  a  Cantoria, 
or  singing  gallery.  Much  of  the  old  stained  glass  was  destroyed  by  the 
Puritans,  but  that  in  the  *W,  Window  dates  in  part  from  1860.  The 
carved  pulpit  was  brought  from  New  College,  Oxford. 

The  Tbansbpts  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  church  as  it  now  stands,  and 
show  the  Korman  work  of  Bishop  Walkelin  almost  untouched  (1079-93). 
They  represent  exactly  what  the  nave  was  before  its  conversion.  The 
later  Korman  work,  necessitated  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  early  in  the 
12th  cent.,  is  easily  recognized  hy  its  finer  jointing.  The  8.  arm  con- 
tains memorials  of  Bishop  Wilber/orce  (d.  1873)  and  of  Izaak  Walton  (d.  1688; 
in  the  Silkstede  Chapel),  whose  memory  is  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  Itchen  and  other  streams  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  mural  paint- 
ings in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  SepulcJu'e,  in  the  N.  transept,  are  curious, 
though  much  damaged  by  past  neglect  (13th  cent.). 

The  Choijei  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  oaken  screen,  designed 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Seott.  On  passing  it  we  are  struck  with  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  piers  supporting  the  tower,  which  owe  their  unusual 
solidity  to  a  desire  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fate  of  the  first  tower, 
which  fell  soon  after  its  erection.  Under  the  tower  is  the  tomb  of  an 
ecclesiastic ,  which  used  to  be  said  to  hold  the  bones  of  William  Rv/us 
(d.  1100).  The  oaken  ^Stalls  of  1296,  darkened  with  age,  are  richly  carved. 
The  pulpit  was  presented  by  Prior  Silkstede  in  1498,  but  the  bishop's 
throne  is  modem.  The  painted  glass  of  the  *JS,  Window  dates  from  about 
1520.  Prolonging  the  choir  towards  the  E.  is  the  Presbytery,  containing 
a  fine  reredos  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored).  The  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
-with  Philip  of  Spain  was  celebrated  here  in  1C64,  and  the  chair  preserved 
in  Bishop  Langton's  chapel  (see  p.  80)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  in 
^vhich  she  sat  during  that  ceremony.  The  presbytery  is  enclosed  at  the 
aides  by  handsome  stone  screens  (1600>1625),  upon  which  lie  six  richly 
coloured  wooden  mortuary  chests,  containing  the  hones  of  Ethelwolf, 
JBgbert,  Canute,  William  BuAis,  and  other  kings,  preserved  from  the  old 
cathedral.    The  identity  of  most  of  the  skeletons  has  been  lost. 

Behind  the  reredos  is  the  Feretory,  a  raised  platform  for  the  shrines  of 
tlie  patron  saints  of  the  cathedral.  The  E.  end  of  the  feretory  is  adorned 
-vrith  fine  tabernacle-work,  and  in  the  middle  is  the  entrance  to  a  vault 
called  the  ffoly  Hole,  probably  a  receptacle  for  relics.  To  the  right  and 
left  (N.  and  S.)  of  the  feretory  are  the  chantries  of  Bishops  Gardiner  (15136) 
and  Fox  (162$,  and  farther  to  the  E.  those  of  Bishop  8.  WaynAete  (1447-86) 
and  Cardinal  Beaufort  (d.  1447).  Between  the  last  two  is  the  site  of  the 
once  famous  Bhrine  of  St,  SwUhin  (see  above). 

The  part  of  the  cathedral  to  the  £.  of  the  feretory,  including  the  aisles, 
i0   mostly  in  the  E.E.  style,  and  the  work   of  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Luey 
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(1189-1204).  To  the  E.  it  terminates  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  flanked  by  two 
smaller  ones.  The  Ladp  Chapel^  one  bay  of  which  is  B.B.  and  the  other 
Perp.  (15th  cent.),  is  adorned  with  mural  paintings  of  about  ISOO,  re- 
presenting the  Miracles  of  the  Virgin.  The  chapel  has  lately  been  restored, 
and  the  three  great  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  C.  E. 
Kempe.  Ghantrey^s  statue  of  Bishop  North  (d.  1820),  formerly  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  has  been  remoyed  to  the  retro-choir.  The  chapel  to  the  8.  was 
fitted  up  as  a  chantry  by  Bishop  Langton  (d.  IfiOl),  who  is  buried  here,  and 
that  to  the  K.,  the  (^apel  of  the  Guardian  Angels  (12th  cent.),  contains  the 
monuments  of  two  bishops  and  of  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland  (d.  1634),  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  N.  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cbtft,  the  W.  part  of  which 
shows  Walkelin's  original  plan  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  early-Korman 
substructure.  The  E.  part  is  the  work  of  Binhop  Lucy  (see  p.  80)  and  the 
easternmost  bay  was  added  by  Priors  Silkstede  and  flunton. 

The  Slype^  a  passage  constructed  in  1636  as  a  substitute  for  a 
public  right  of  way  through  the  cathedral,  leads  from  the  S. W.  comer 
of  the  W.  facade  (note  the  curious  inscriptions  on  the  latter)  to  the 
Close  to  the  S.  of  the  church.  This,  with  its  smooth  turf  and  abund- 
ant foliage,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  grey  and  venerable 
cathedral.  The  passage  between  the  Norman  arches  of  the  old 
chapter-house  and  the  S.  Transept  leads  to  the  Library j  which  con- 
tains a  magnificent  illuminated  copy  of  the  Yulgate  (I'ith  cent.)  and 
many  yaluable  MSS.  and  relies.  The  Deanery^  which  contains  the 
old  Prior's  Hall,  is  approached  hy  three  pointed  arches  (13th  cent.). 

We  quit  the  Close  by  a  gate  In  the  S.  E.  corner,  pass  through 
King's  Gate,  above  which  Is  8t,  Swithin^s  Church,  and  turn  to  the 
left  into  College  Street,  which  soon  brings  us  to  the  College,  the 
second  lion  of  Winchester.  (Apply  at  the  porter's  lodge  at  the  sec- 
ond gateway  to  the  right;  fee.)  *WiiiclLe8ter  Seliool,  or  the  CoUege 
of  St.  Hary  Winton,  which  is  connected  with  New  College,  Oxford, 
was  also  built  by  William  of  Wykeham  in  1373-96,  and,  though 
extensive  new  buildings  have  become  necessary ,  the  older  parts 
remain  nearly  unaltered.  It  has  ranked  for  centuries  among  the  lead- 
ing public  schools  of  England,  and  is  attended  by  400  boys. 

The  parts  shown  to  visitors  include  two  quadrangles,  surrounded  by 
the- picturesque  old  School  Buildings  f  the  entrance  to  the  Kitehem,  with  a 
singular  picture  of  a  ^Trusty  Servant^;  the  Chapel;  the  CMstert,  with  the 
names  of  Bishop  Ken  (1646)  and  other  eminent  Wykhamists  eut  in  the 
stone;  the  Dining  Hall;  and  the  old  lavatory,  known  by  the  boys  as 
*Afoab\  while  they  call  the  shoe^blacking  place  ^'EdonC  (Ps.  Ix.  8).  —  The  new 
buildings,  also  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  old.  — 
At  the  back  are  the  *Crick4t  Fields^  prettily  situated  on  the  river,  and 
affording  a  good  view  of  the  College  and  of  St.  Catharine's  Hill  or  ^Hills\ 

Farther  along  College  Street,  on  the  left  side  and  beyond  the 
river,  are  the  ruins  of  Wolvesey  Palace,  a  Norman  structure  built 
by  Bishop  Henri  de  Blois  in  1138.  There  are  interesting  remains 
of  the  Saxon  keep.  Queen  Mary  resided  here  In  1654  (p.  79).  — 
From  Wolvesey  Palace  the  visitor  may  skirt  the  river  to  Soke  Bridge, 
at  the  foot  of  High  St. 

If  time  allow,  he  should  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend  to  Q/4  hr.)  the  top 
of  St.  GUes't  Bitt,  which  affords  an  admirable  *  View  of  the  city.  —  Si.  Johns 
Church,  in  St.  John  St.,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Gileses  Hill,  has  aisles  considerably 
wider  than  the  nave.    The  style  is  partly  Norman,  and  partly  E.B. 
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At  the  foot  of  High  St.  are  the  ALbey  Orounds,  a  public  gardeu 
opened  in  1891,  on  the  site  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  founded  by  Eals- 
with,  qneen  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Adjoining  is  the  Quildhally  a 
modem  building  by  Sir  Gt,  G.  Scott,  containing  a  small  museum 
(open  daily,  10-1  and  2-4  or  5).  In  front  a  lofty  bronze  Statue  of 
King  Alfred^  by  Hamo  Thorney croft  (1901).  —  At  the  top  of  the 
High  St.  is  the  West  Oate,  a  fortified  gateway  of  the  13th  century. 
—  Adjacent  (left)  is  the  County  Court,  with  a  fine  hall,  belonging 
to  a  castle  erected  here  by  William  the  Conqueror ,  but  afterwards 
altered  and  heightened  by  Henry  III.  On  the  wall  hangs  a  curious 
relic  known  as  *King  Arthur's  Round  Table',  said  to  date  from  the  6th 
cent  but  repainted  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  —  King  Alfred  was 
buried  in  Hyde  Abbey,  Jewry  St.,  part  of  which  is  now  a  barn. 

About  1 U.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  lies  the  hospital  of  St.  Oroas  (adm. 
by  ticket  at  the  lodge,  64,^  3  pers.  !«.,  larger  party  U.  6d.),  which  may  be 
reached  either  through  Southgate  Street,  or  by  a  path  along  the  bank  of 
the  Itchen.  This  peculiar  institution  was  founded  in  1136  by  Bishop  Henri 
de  Blois  for  the  maintenance  of  13  poor  men,  unable  to  work,  and  for 
the  partial  support  of  100  others.  A  remnant  of  the  ancient  hospitality 
is  still  maintained,  any  one  who  applies  at  the  porter^s  lodge  being  entitled 
to  a  horn  of  ale  and  a  slice  of  bread,  unless  the  daily  quantum  has  al- 
ready been  distributed.  The  *Chureh,  completed  before  the  year  1200, 
and  lately  restored,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  transition  from  the 
17'orman  to  the  E.E.  style  of  architecture.  Among  the  most  interesting 
features  are  the  exquisitely  delicate  late-Norman  mouldings,  a  curious 
triple  arch  at  the  $.  transept  (external),  and  the  modem  polychrome 
painting  (by  Butterfleld)  in  the  supposed  orif^nal  style.  The  quadrangle 
and  its  surroundings  also  form  a  most  delightful  picture.  Visitors  are 
conducted  to  the  Rt/ectorv,  with  its  fine  open  roof,  and  to  the  Kitchen. 
The  former  contains  an  ancient  triptych,  attributed  to  Habuse. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Itchen,  not  far  from  the  hospital,  is  *St, 
Catherine"*  EiU,  crowned  by  a  group  of  trees  and  a  labyrinth  cut  in  the 
turf,  and  affording  an  admirable  view  of  the  ancient  town. 

From  St.  Gross  we  may  continue  our  walk  along  the  Itchen  to  (3  M.) 
the  pretty  Tillage  of  Twy/ord  (see  below).  —  Admirers  of  the  'Christian 
Tear^  may  combine  in  one  excursion  from  Winchester  a  visit  to  (6  M.) 
Hvreletf  and  (4i/s  M.)  Otterhoume^  livings  held  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble 
(d.  1866),  who  18  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  former.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  by  him  with  the  profits  of  the  'Ohristian  Tear\  Snrslep 
Mciue  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Bichard  Cromwell,  many  of  whose 
family  are  Duried  in  the  church. 

Beyond  Winchester  the  Ra.ilway  continues  to  descend  the 
▼alley  of  the  Itchen.  —  In  the  village  of  Twyford,  near  (70  M.) 
Shatofordy  Franklin  wrote  part  of  his  autobiography.  —  73  M. 
EasUeigh  and  BUhopBtohe  (Junction  Hotel),  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Portsmouth  on  the  left  and  Salisbury  on  the  right,  fiishopstoke, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Itchen,  is  a  thriying  town  with  the  London 
&  South  Western  Railway  Carriage  Works. 

Fbox  Eastlbioh  to  Stokxs  Bat  (Oo»port),  14  M.,  railway  in  Vs~V4  hr. 
(fares  8s.,  Is.  10«i.,  is.  byani.).  This  is  part  of  the  through-route  to  Byde 
▼i&  Stokes  Bay  (comp.  p.  67).  —  Beyond  (6  M.)  Botley  the  line  crosses  the 
small  river  Samble,  About  6  U.  to  the  E.  lies  Bishop's  Waltham  (branch 
line),  with  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester.  —  Two  tunnds* 
—  11  X.  Fareham  (p.  60),  on  the  line  from  Portsmouth  to  Southampton, 
is  the  junction  for  &»/«  M.)  Goeport  (p.  69).  —  From  (12V2  M.)  Fort  Broek- 
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hunt  a  light  railway  runs  to  (3  H.)  Lee-on-tfte- Solent  (hotels),  a  small  sea^ 
side  resort  with  an  iron  pier,  whence  a  steam-launch  plies  in  summer  to 
Stokes  Bay  and  Portsmouth.  —  13  U.  Gosport  Road.  —  At  (14  V.)  Stoka 
Bap  the  trains  run  alongside  the  steamers  for  Byde  O/4  hr/s  passage). 

76  M.  Swaihling ;  11  M.  5t.  Dtnys ;  78  M.  Northam, 

79  M.  Sontliainpton.  —  Hotels.  *SouthWbstebnHot£l(P1.  a)C,6), 
a  large  house  at  the  terminus,  B.  is..  D.  6s. ;  *Badlet*8  (Pl.b  ^  0,6),  opposite 
the  station,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  from  w.;  Poltgon  Honsx  (PI.  c;  A,  2),  pena. 
from  9«.  per  day,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town ;  Dolphin  (PI.  di  B,  4) 
B.  6<.,  D  3«  Od.,  BoTAL  (PI.  e;  B, 8),  B.  or  D.  4s.,  Star  (PI.  f  ^  B,  4),  Crowm 
(PI.  g^  B,4),  all  in  High  St. ;  Pieb  (Pl.hj  A,B,5),  on  the  Quay.  —  Flower's 
(PI.  i ;  B,  5),  Queen's  Park  (B.  3».  6rf.),  Central,  W.  Shore  (B.  2».  6d.),  two 
temperance  hotels^  Gooorioob's,  Bailwat,  near  the  station. 

Kestaurants.    Bargate^  Buute,  High  St. ;  Bail.  R^ethment  Rooms. 

Oaba.  Per  mile  Is.,  for  each  addit.  1/4  ^*  Set. :  per  V«  hr.  Is.  Qd.,  >/«  ^* 
2s.,  1  hr.  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  1/4  ^^'  ^'  ^^^^  ^  horses  Is.  6(i.,  4d.,  2«., 
2«.  &d,f  3s.,  Sd.  —  Luggage,  conveyed  by  barrow-porter  from  the  hotels 

or  station  to  the  docks:  V*  <^^^«  (^  ^^^')  ^-y  ^  ^^^'  '*'i  ^  ^^*  1'*  ^^m  ^  ^'^^ 
7s. ;  small  parcel  3d.,  two  or  more  parcels,  2d.  each. 

Sleotrio  Tramway  firom  the  Terminus  through  High  St.  and  Above 
Bar  to  the  Park,  and  thence  on  the  left  to  SMrUy  and  on  the  right  to 
Portstpood  (2d.  or  8d.).  —  Floating  Bridge  (PI.  D,  4)  across  the  Itohen  to 
Itchen  and  Woolston.  —  Ooaches  to  the  New  Forest  in  the  season. 

Steamers.  From  the  Outer  Dock  (PI.  G,  D,  5) :  to  the  Channel  Islands, 
see  B.  12 ;  to  London,  thrice  a  week  t  to  Havre  (London  to  Paris  service), 
daily  at  midnight;  to  St.  Jialo,  every  Tues.,  Thurs..  and  Sat.;  to  Cherbourff, 
every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  at  midnight  •— From  toe  Botal  Pixb  (PI.  A, 6): 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.,  see  B.  10;  to  SotUhsea  and  Portsmouth,  several  times 
daily.  —  From  the  Town  Pieb  (PI.  A,  B,  6, 6) :  to  Hythe,  several  times  daily : 
to  Cork,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  once  a  week ;  to  Plymouth,  Faknouih,  and 
Dublin,  twice  a  week.  —  Emprxss  Dock  (PI.  G,  6)  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  passenger  steamers  of  the  Ameriean  Idne  to  New  York  (every  Sat.  at 
noon;  see  p.  zviii)  and  of  the  mail-packets  to  iS.  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  The  tenders  for  the  steamers  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  (to  and  from  New  York)  and  the  Union-CasUe  Line  (for  the 
Gape)  start  from  the  Prinob  of  Wales  Pier  (PI.  G,  4). 

Post  and  Telegraph  OfEoe  (PI.  B,  4),  High  Street. 

American  Oonaul,  Col.  Albert  Swalm;  vice-consul,  Rich.  Jones,  Esq.  — 
American  Express  Co..,  3  Ganute  Boad. 

Theatres.  Grand  (PI.  B,  8),  West  Karlands;  Hippodrome  (PI.  B,  8),  Ogle 
Boad,  Above  Bar ;  Palace  (P1.B,3;  varieties),  Above  Bar  St.  —  Philharmonic 
Hall  (PI.  B,  3),  Above  Bar  St.,  for  concerts,  etc. 

Swimming  Baths  (PI.  A,  3)  on  the  W.  shore,  at  the  foot  of  Manchester  St. 

Railway  Stations.  Terminus  or  Docks  Station  (PI.  G,  6).  near  the  Docks 
and  about  1/4  M.  from  the  High  St;  Southampton  West  (PI. A, 3),  at  the W.  end 
of  the  town,  for  main-line  trains  to  Bournemouth.  Weymouth,  and  the  West 

Southampton,  the  second  town  of  Hampshire,  'wlth  (1901) 
104,911  inhab.,  is  beantifally  situated  on  Souihampton  Water,  be- 
tween the  liver  Itchen  on  the  E.,  and  the  Test  or  Anton  on  the  W. 

The  town  was  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Sazona,  and  it 
is  said  that  here  Ganute  the  Dane  gave  the  famous  rebuke  to  his  flattering 
courtiers.  After  the  Conquest  the  town  carried  on  a  considerable  traffic 
with  Venice.  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne.  In  1189  Southampton  was  the  place 
of  embarkation  of  the  Grusaders  under  Bichard  GoBur^de-Lion ;  and  later, 
in  1345  and  1415  respectively,  it  saw  the  armies  of  Edward  HI.  and 
Henry  V.  take  ship  fo*  the  invasion  of  France.  Philip  of  Spain,  consort 
of  Queen  Mary,  landed  here  in  1664,  and  Gharles  I.  resided  here  for  a 
considerable  time.  —  The  main  body  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  had 
been  living  in  Holland,  left  Delfthaven,  in  July,  1620,  in  the  *SpeedweU% 
which  brought  them  to  Southampton.    Here  they  found  the  *][ayflower\ 
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a  tMp  hired  for  their  voyage ,  and  a  small  body  of  co-religionists  from 
liOndon.  The  two  ships  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  where  the  *Speedweir 
was  pronounced  unseaworthy,  and' the  whole  of  the  voyagers  were  crowded 
into  the  *Mayflower\  Comp:  p.  146.  —  IsdacWatts  (1674-1748  j  p.  84),  Charles 
Dibdin  (1745-1814),  and  Sir  John  £.  MiHais  (1829-96)  were  bom  at  South- 
ampton.   E.  A.  Sothern,  the  comedian  (1826-81),  is  buried  in  the  cemetery. 

Southampton  owes  its  importance  to  its  admirably-sheltered 
haibouT,  and  to  the  phenomenon  of  double  tides,  which  prolong 
high  water  for  two  hours.  The  Docks  (Pi.  B,  0, 5-7),  including  six 
large  dry  docks  (one  being  the  largest  graving  dock  in  the  world),  two 
tidal  basins  (16  &  IS  acres  in  area),  and  a  closed  dock,  often  contain 
several  steamers  of  very  large  size  (up  to  20,000  tons  burden),  the 
fltting-up  and  arrangements  of  which  will  repay  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion. About  3200  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  51/2  millions, 
enter  the  port  yearly  (steamers,  see  p.  82). 

From  the  Terminus  Station  (PI.  0,  5)  Canute  Road  leads  to  the 

W.,  via  Queen's  Pafk  (PL  B,  5),  to  the  Town  Quay  and  Pier  and  to 

the  *Boyal  Pier  (PI.  A,  5  j  toll  id.).  Among  the  guns  of  the  Saluting 

Battery  on  the  Platform,  or  Parade,  to  the  S.  of  Queen's  Park,  is  one 

dating  from  1542.    In  Winkle  Street,  near  the  quay,  is  the  small 

hospital  called  Domus  Dei,  or  God's  House  (PL  B,  5),  erected  in 

the  12th  cent.,  and  little  altered  in  appearance  since  then;  the 

*Chapel  Is  now  used  for  religious  services  by  the  French  residents 

of  Southampton.    A  tablet  commemorates  the  fact  that  the  Earl  of 

Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  who  were  executed  for 

a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Henry  V.  in  1415,  are  interred  here. 

The  South  Gate  (PL  B,  5),  with  a  tower  once  used  as  a  prison, 

and  the  West  Qate  (PL  A,  4)  formed  part  of  the  old  circumvallatlon, 

of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist  on  the  W.  side  of  the 

town.   The  old  castle  has,  however,  been  destroyed.  Near  the  West 

Gate,  in  Blue  Anchor  Lane,  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  Norman 

dwelling  known  as  King  John's  House  (PL  A,  4). 

The  picturesque  High  Stbebt (PL  B,  5,  4),  with  many  old  houses, 
runs  to  the  N.  from  the  Town  Quay.  The  Hartley  University  College 
(PL  B,  4),  on  the  left,  with  a  library  (23,000  vols. ;  adm.  5-10  p.m. ; 
for  members  also  10-5)  and  museum  (11-4,  free;  Tues.  6d.),  has  an 
imposing  facade  in  the  Italian  style.  —  The  Church  of  St.  Michael 
(PL  B,  4;  open  all  day),  in  St.  Michael's  Square,  to  the  W.  of  the 
High  Street,  has  some  Norman  details  but  has  been  Injured  by  later 
restorations.  It  contains. a  good  *Font  (12th  cent.)  resembling  that 
In  Winchester  Cathedral  (p.  79).  —  At  the  N.  end  of  High  Street 
is  the  Bar  Qate  (PL  B,  4),  the  chief  relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications 
of  the  town,  erected  in  the  11th  cent,  as  the  N.  city  gate,  and  lately 
restored,  but  still  exhibiting  the  original  Norman  arch.  The  part 
above  the  archway  is  called  the  QuildhaU  and  used  as  a  police-court. 
Here  are  preserved  the  rude  paintings  of  Sir  Bevls  of  Southampton 
and  the  giant  Ascupart,  whom  he  overcame  in  single  combat,  former- 
ly on  the  buttresses  of  the  gate.  (*Yiew  of  the  town  from  the  roof}. 
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At  the  end  of  Above  Bar  St.  is  the  Park  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  containing 
itatnes  of  Dr.  Watts  (1674-1748),  who  was  bom  In  French  St.,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  (d.  1866).  —  The  Ordnance  Survey  ^  Map  Office 
(PI.  B,  1),  a  GoTemment  establishment  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance, has  its  seat  at  Southampton,  in  a  large  bnilding  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  prolongation  of  AboTe  Bar  Street  towards  the  N.  About 
700  men  are  employed  in  it  (adm.  by  permission  of  the  Direetor- 
Oeneral).  —  Farther  on  are  BevoU  Mount  and  Southampton  Com- 
mon^ a  fine  natural  park  of  800  acres  (with  a  golf-course),  the  foimei 
(now  bnilt  over)  taking  its  name  from  Sir  BotIs  of  Southampton, 
the  legendary  hero  of  the  town. 

The  EHyzBONB  afford  many  interesting  walks.  About  2Vs  M.  to  the 
N.  lies  the  prettily-situated  Priory  of  8t.  Dfny*,  of  which  the  remains  are 
now  very  scanty.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Itchen  (to  reach  which  we 
must  retnm  from  the  Priory  to  the  bridge)  stands  Bittmme  (p.  60).  — 
To  the  8.B.  lies  (8  M.)  *Netley  Abbey  (adm.  Sd.,  Son.  6tf.),  a  Cistercian 
monastery  founded  by  Henry  III.  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  situated  in  a  spot 
of  singular  loveliness.  Interesting  and  picturesque  remains  of  the  E.E. 
church,  the  Fountain  Court  (or  cloister),  the  chapter  house,  and  monastic 
buildings.  [The  excursion  to  the  abbey  may  be  made  by  railway  (to 
within  1  M.)  in  17-26  min.  \  by  floating-bridge  (PI.  D,  4)  aeross  the  Itcheo 
to  WooUUm  (PI.  E,  4-6)  in  6  min.,  and  thence  by  railway,  in  8-10  min.,  or  on 
foot;  or,  lastly,  by  carriage  (fare  5-7«.)«}  A  mile  to  the  8.  lies  the  large 
Jfetley  Military  Hospital,  with  accommodation  for  upwards  of  1000  patients. 
—  In  a  creek  of  the  Hatnble^  which  joins  Southampton  Water  about  5Vs  IL 
to  the  8.E.  of  Southampton,  is  the  training-ship  'Mercury%  in  which  hoj% 
are  educated  for  sea -life.  Connected  wiui  the  ship  is  a  house  on  shore 
containing  an  interesting  museum  (naval  models,  relics,  etc.). 

*BeauUeu  A1>bey  (p.  oB),  on  the  borders  of  the  Nsw  Forest  (see  p.  85), 
may  be  reached  directly  from  Southampton  by  crossing  Southampton 
Water  by  steamer  (6<f.)  to  (90  min.)  ffytJu  (Drummond  Arms),  and  walk* 
ing  thence  (4Vs  M.). 

Fkom  Southampton  Wbst  to  Sausbubt,  24>/8  K.,  railway  in  404SO  min. 
(fares  is.  lOd.,  3«.,  2s.  M.).  -  2Vs  M.  RedMdffei  4VsH.  Nwsling. —&/tU. 
Eomaey  (WhHe  Horss,  B.  8«.  6<l.,  D.  from  2«.  6d.;  Dolphin)^  the  junction  of 
a  line  to  Andover  (p.  85).  The  prettily  situated  little  town  lies  about  Vs  X. 
from  the  station.  The  *  Abbey  Church  (adm.  6d.),  originally  belonging  to  the 
nunnery  of  SS.  Mary  and  Ethelfleda  founded  in  the  10th  cent.,  is  a  massive 
cruciform  edifice,  with  a  low  central  tower  (view;  160  steps),  and  dates  in 
its  present  form  mainly  from  the  12th  century.  The  W.  bays  of  the  nave, 
the  £.  windows,  and  the  vaulting,  are  £.  E.,  but  the  rest  of  tbe  diurch 
is  pure  and  fine  Norman  work.  The  choir-aisles  end  in  apses,  and  the 
transepts  also  have  curious  circular  apses  on  flie  E.  side.  In  the  interior 
the  clerestory  and  triforium  in  the  choir,  the  capitals  and  arches  in  the 
nave,  and  other  details  should  be  noticed.  The  choir-screen  originally 
separated  the  N.  transept  (once  used  as  a  parish  church)  from  the  nuns' 
ritual  choir.  A  carved  slab  At  the  E.  end  of  the  8.  choir-aisle,  and  a  crucifix 
on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  8.  transept  are  believed  to  date  firom  the  lO-Llth 
century.  —  About  */4  ^-  ^o  the  S.w.  from  the  station  is  BroadUmds 
(Bt.  Hun.  A.  E.  M.  Ashley),  once  the  seat  of  Lord  Palmerston  (d.  1866),  with 
mementoes  of  that  statesman  and  a  picture-eallery  (fine  examples  of  Xdsso- 
nier;  adm.  by  special  permlsson  only).  —  ^UM%  M.  BaUshury^  see  p.  101. 

Fbom  Southampton  (Docks  Station)  to  Chbltbnham,  90  H.,  rauway  in 
3V4-4V4  ^n,  (fares  16«.,  lOi.  8d.,  St.).  This  line  affords  direct  access  to  the 
K.  of  England,  and  in  the  reverse  direction  it  is  traversed  (on  Sat.  only) 
by  the  ^Ocean  Boat  Express".  10  M.  Bomsey  (see  above).  From  (2SP/e  M.) 
FvUerten  Junction  a  line  diverges  to  Hwstboume  and  Whitchurch  (p.  101).  — 
arrVi  M.  AnSover  Town.  Andover  (Star  A  Carter;  White  Hart,  B.  Ss.,!).  3f.  M 
is  an  agricultural  town  with  6609  inhabitants.    About  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  is 
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Bwy  Bill,  with  an  extensive  and  well-defined  British  camp  (view).  —  At 
(28  H.)  Aiftdover  Junction  we  intersect  the  line  from  London  to  SiUisbary 
(see  p.  Id).  —  At  (38Vs  H.)  LudiferskaU  a  branch-line  diverges  for  Tidworth. 

—  4fti/s  M.  Saoemaie,  see  p.  111.  —  49  M.  Marlborough  lAUetbmry  Armt^ 
B.  5«.,  D.  it. ;  CastU  A  Ball,  B.  4j.,  D.  from  3«.)  is  known  for  its  College, 
established  in  1843,  now  one  of  the  great  public  schools  (600-600  pupils). 
The  oldest  part  of  the  college,  once  the  mansion  of  Lord  Seymour,  where 
Thomson  wrote  part  of  his  ^Seasons'*  while  the  guest  of  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  was  afterwards  the  famous  Castle  Inn.  A  motor -omnibus  (fare 
is.  6d.)  runs  in  1V«  hr.  from  Marlborough  to  Caine  (p.  118)  vi&  (6  H.)  Avebury 
(Bed  Lion),  situated  beside  *Avebury  Oircle  (p.  Ixv),  the  largest  stone- 
circle  in  ^gland,  and  generally  looked  upon  as  older  than  Stonehenge.  To 
the  S.  of  it  is  BiWmry  Hill,  a  large  artificial  mound  170  ft.  high,  supposed 
to  be  of  British  origin.  —  68  M.  SwMkm  Totcn^  1  M .  to  the  S.  of,  and  not 
connected  with,  the  much  more  important  station  Swindon  Junction  (p.  112). 

—  71/2  M.  Orieklade,  on  the  Thames,  an  ancient  but  now  unimportant 
place,  contains  two  interesting  churches  and  a  17th  cent,  school-house.  — 
78  M.  Oirenoester,  see  p.  177.  —  At  (86  M.)  Chedworth  is  a  Boman  villa.  — 
91  M.  Andooereford  A  Dowietaell  is  the  junction  for  the  line  from  Chipping 
l^orton  to  Cheltenham.  —  99  M.  CheUenhem  (p.  190). 

From  Southampton  to  Porttmouth,  see  p.  59. 

To  the  S.W.  of  Southampton,  stretching  westwards  from  South- 
ampton Water,  lies  the  ^Hew  Poreat,  an  ancient  royal  hunting 
demesne,  containing  some  of  the  most  characteristic  woodland 
scenery  In  England.  The  most  convenient  centre  from  which  to 
explore  it  Is  Lyndhurst  (see  below),  but  the  pedestrian  may  also  fix 
his  headquarters  at  Brockenhurst  (p.  97). 

The  extent  of  the  ^Forest"  is  about  1(X)  square  miles,  but  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  now  belongs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the  oaks  and 
other  trees  are  very  fine,  but  there  are  also  large  tracts  of  heath  and 
cultivated  land ;  the  comparative  absence  of  water  will,  however,  strike 
most  visitors  as  a  drawback.  The  red  deer  with  which  the  Forest  was 
formerly  stocked  have  almost  entirely  disappesired,  but  it  contains  large 
numbers  of  hogs  and  small,  rough-looking  horses.  The  naturalist  will 
also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  for  entomologists 
it  is  a  particularly  bappy  hunting-ground. 

Lyndhnrtt  (*CVoton,  R.  from  5«.,  D.  6«.,  often  full  in  summer; 
Orand,  well  spoken  of;  numerous  lodgings),  the  capital  of  the  New 
Forest,  is  a  pleasantly  situated  village,  21/2  ^*  ^^om  Lyndhwst 
Rocid  Station  (p.  97 ;  omn.  several  times  a  day,  is.  inside,  6d.  out- 
side). The  church,  rebuilt  in  1863,  contains  a  fine  fresco  of  the 
*Ten  Virgins'  by  Lord  Leigkton  (E.  wall)  and  a  piece  of  very 
realistic  sculpture  by  Coekerell  (under  the  tower).  Near  the  church 
is  the  Kin^B  Howe,  the  residence  of  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the 
Forest ;  in  the  Yerderers'  Hall  (adm.  by  permission)  is  an  old  stirrup, 
which  an  absurd  tradition  calls  that  of  William  Rufus,  while 
history  records  that  dogs  small  enough  to  pass  through  it  were 
exempt  from  the  ^expeditation^  or  removal  of  the  middle  claw, 

formerly  inflicted  on  dogs  of  private  persons  living  in  the  Forest. 
The  pedestrian  alone  can  thoroughly  explore  the  l^ew  Forest,  but 
tbe  hurried  traveller  may  see  its  chief  beauties  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day's  drive  (or  walk)  from  Lyndhurst  by  taking  the  following  round  of 
al>out  16  M.  (one-horse  carr.  about  15s.  and  gratuity).  —  We  first  drive 
to  the  N.  to  (2V4  M.)  Minstead  (Trusty  Servant  Inn),  stopping  on  the 
way  to  visit  (1  H.)  the  Kennels  of  the  New  Forest  Hunt  (fee  to  keeper). 
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For  Hinstead  we  tarn  to  the  left  about  >/>  ^'  farther  on,  the  road  in  a 
straight  direction  leading  to  (3  H.)  Cadtuun.  Beyond  Vinstead  we  pass 
between  OattU  Malwood  on  the  left  and  Malvood  on  the  right,  and  after 
about  1  H.  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  crossing  the  high-lying 
Ston$y  Crott  Plain,  In  the  pretty  wooded  ralley  below  us,  to  the  right, 
is  the  Ru/ut  Stone,  erected  last  centurj  by  the  Barl  of  Delaware,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  founder  of  the  Statepox  Delaware,  on  the  supposed  spot 
of  the  death  of  the  king  (see  inscrijption).  [We  may  send  the  carriage 
on  to  the  (1  M.)  Bt<mey  Orou  Inn  (Compton  Amu)^  while  we  make  the 
short  digression  to  the  monument.]  At  Stoney  Gross  we  bend  to  the  left 
and  begin  our  homeward  journey  by  making  for  (3Vt  M.)  ^Botdreteood^ 
where  we  inspect  the  *King*  and  *Queen^  oaks  and  other  magnificent 
trees.  About  V/t  K.  farther  on  is  the  *Mark  Ash  ITood,  an  imposing  forest 
sanctuary  with  hundreds  of  noble  beeches.  We  then  proceed  through 
Kniffht  Wood,  with  its  famous  oak  (about  20  ft.  in  girth),  to  the  (3  M.) 
main  road,  and  then  follow  the  latter  to  the  .K.E.  Oeft)  to  (l^/i  X.)  Bai%k, 
where  the  red  house  of  Miss  Braddon  (Hrs.  Maxwell)  is  conspicuous  on 
the  hill  to  the  right.  Thence  to  Lyndhurst,  1  M.  —  Walkers  may  shorten 
some  of  the  above  distances  by  footpaths.  A  map  of  the  New  Forest  firom 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (1  inch  to  the  mile)  may  be  obtained  at  Southampton 
or  Lyndhurst  for  6d. 

By  the  direct  road  Beaulieu  Abbey  (see  p.  84)  is  7  M.  from  Lynd- 
hurst. but  a  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  vi&  Broekenhurtt  (p.  97),  which 
lies  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Lyndhurst  and  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  abbey.  — 
Beaulieu,  pronounced  BewUy  (Montagu  Arms,  R.2«.  6tf.,  D.4f.6tf.),  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  at  the  head  of  Beaulieu  Creek,  where  the  little  river  Bxe 
flows  into  it.  The  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  by  King  John  in  1204, 
and  possessed  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary  down  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  Margaret  of  Aigou  and  her  son  Prince  Edward  found 
shelter  here  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  (p.  102).  Passing 
under  an  ivy-clad  portal,  we  reach  the  Abbofs  House,  now  used  as  a  re- 
sidence by  Baron  Montagu.  The  *Ghurch  of  the  village,  in  the  E.  E. 
style,  was  the  refectory  of  the  Abbev.  On  the  E.  wall  is  a  curious  mon- 
ument with  an  inscription  in  the  form  of  an  acrostic,  the  name  being 
formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines^ 

12.  The  Channel  Islands. 

1.  Fboh  Southampton  (p.  82).  Mail-steamers  ply  daily  (except  SunO 
in  summer,  and  every  Mon.,  Wed.,  ^  Frid.  in  winter,  starting  at  12.80  a. m. 
for  (6Y4  hrs.)  Ouemsey  and  (8*/4  brs.)  Jersey.  These  sail  in  connection 
with  the  I/ondon  A  South  Western  Railway,  the  boat-train  of  which  leaves 
London  (Waterloo)  at  9.46  p.m.  and  runs  alongside  the  boats.' 

2.  Fbom  Wstmouth  (p  100 ;  shortest  sea-passage).  Steamers  daily  (except 
Sun.)  in  summer,  starting  at  1.45  p.m.,  and  every  Tues  ,  Tburs.,  k  Sat.  in 
winter,  starting  at  2.15  a.m.,  for  (4  hrs.)  Ouamtey  and  (6  hrs.)  Jersey.  They 
sail  in  connecUon  with  the  Oreat  Western  Railway  (see  B.  15),  the  boat- 
trains  of  which  leave  London  (Paddington)  respectively  at  9.S5a.m.  and 
9.15  p.m.,  and  run  alongside  the  steamers. 

These  two  services  are  run  conjointly  by  the  railway  companies  con- 
cerned, the  fares  being  the  same  and  return-tickets  available  by  either 
route.  ^Dnylight  service*  (vi&  Weymouth,  see  above)  in  summer  only. 
Through-fares  from  London  33j.,  ^.  Qd.,  20«. ;  return-tickets,  valid  for 
six  months,  48s.,  37«.  6d.,  S0«.;  2nd  and  8rd  class  passengers  may  travel 
in  the  saloon  for  5s.  extra  (Ss.  for  the  double  journey).  Fares  from 
Southampton  or  Weymouth  20«.,  14«. ;  return  33s.,  23«. 

8.  Fbom  Pltmouth  (p.  145).  Steamers  from  Sutton  Wharf  every  Hon. 
and  Thurs.  in  summer  at  10  p.m.,  reaching  Ouernsey  at  5.30  a.m.  and 
Jersey  at  10  a.m.,  returning  on  Tnes  and  Friday.  Fares  to  Ouernsey  14s., 
10s.,  return  21«.,  15*.;  to  Jersey  18«.,  14s.,  Us.,  return  24s.,  17s. 

4.  Fbom  London  dibbct.  steamers  of  the  London  and  Channel  Islands 
Steamship  Co.  leave  London  Docks  every  Sat.  evening  for  (26  hrs.)  Jereey^ 
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going  on  a  few  hoars  later  to  Ouenueiff  and  returning  from  Guernsey  direct 
every  Tues.  evening  (fare  i2».  64.,  return  20*. ;  provisions  is.  6d.  per  day). 

September  is  the  best  month  for  a  visit  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
Few  travellers  will  care  to  make  this  trip  unless  they  can  spend  a  week 
at  least  among  the  Islands,  but  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or  more  may  be 
pleasantly  passed  in  exploring  them.  The  following  Flan  fob  a  Wbkk's 
TouB  will  be  found  convenient.  1st  Day :  8L  Peter  Port ,  in  Guernsey, 
and  excursion  to  St.  Sampson^  Bordeaux  Harbow^  and  L*A»eresse  Bap.  — 
2nd  Day:  From  St.  Peter  Port  to  Moulin  Huet,  the  Oreux  Mahie,  Lihou 
Island^  and  other  points  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  coast  of  Guernsey.  —  Brd 
A  4th  Days:  Visits  to  Aldemep  and  to  Sark  (note  the  days  on  which 
steamers  ply  to  these  islands,  p.  91).  —  5th  Day:  From  Guernsey  to  Jersey. 
Bt.  Helier,  Excursion  to  Oorey  and  Jft.  OrgueU.  —  6th  Day:  From  St.  Helier 
to  at.  AubWe^  Bt.  Brelade^s  Bay,  the  Corbiire,  the  Etae.  the  Orive  au  Lanfon, 
the  Orive  au  Leeq^  and  back  through  the  interior  of  the  island.  — 7th  Day: 
Excursion  from  St.  Helier  to  Bouley  Bap  €md  the  If.  Coa*t.  —  The  only 
adequate  method  of  exploring  these  Islands  is  on  foot  or,  perhaps,  by 
cycle  (local  regulations,  see  below).  But  Bxoubsion  Bbakbs  (fare  SU.  Gd.j, 
plying  daily  (including  Sun.)  from  St.  Peter  Port  in  Guernsey  and  from 
St.  Helier  in  Jersey,  afford  a  convenient  means  of  visiting  the  principal 
points  of  interest,  which,  in  the  case  of  each  island,  are  included  in  the 
course  of  three  drives. 

Gtcliiio.  Every  cycle  in  Guernsey  must  earry  a  lamp,  a  *jingle^  bell, 
and  also  a  numbered  plate  to  be  obtained  at  the  Gonstable''s  Office  (or 
through  the  hotel-landlord).    Ko  plate  is  required  in  Jersey. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  each  a  local  copper  coinage,  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  British  pence  and  half-pence.  Witii  this  exception  British 
money  alone  is  legally  current  in  Jersey,  but  both  in  that  island,  and  to 
a  greater  extent  in  Guernsey  and  Alderney,  French  gold  and  silver  coins 
and  local  II.  notes  are  also  in  circulation.  In  many  shops  in  Guernsey 
a  premium  of  U.  per  U.  is  given  for  British  money.  Tobacco,  cigars, 
and  tea  are  cheap,  so  are  the  inferior  spirits  and  cordials  used  in  the 
Islands.  High-class  wines  and  spirits  are,  however,  little  cheaper  than 
in  England,  and  provisions  generally  are  quite  as  dear. 

Victor  Hugo"*  ^Toilers  of  the  Sea**  should  be  read  by  visitors  to  Guern* 
sey;  Miu  Hesba  Sirettori's  *The  Doctor*s  Dilemma^  by  visitors  to  Sark*,  and 
Sir  CHlbert  PtwkerU  ^Battle  of  the  Strong*  by  visitors  to  Jersey. 

The  group  usually  known  as  the  Channel  Islands  consists  of 
Jersey y  Ouemsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  together  with  a  number  of 
islets  and  rocks.  Their  joint  area  amounts  to  about  76  sq.  M., 
and  in  1901  they  contained  95,841  inhabitants.  Geographically 
they  belong  to  France,  lying  in  the  hay  of  St.  Male,  within  a  distance 
of  10-30  M.  from  the  coast  of  Normandy,  while  Alderney,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  group,  is  fully  50  M.  from  England.  They  have, 
however,  belonged  to  England  for  eight  centuries,  being  a  remnant 
of  its  Norman  possessions  lost  in  1204.  The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  group  comprises  views  of  wild  grandeur  and  pleasing  rural  land- 
scapes within  a  very  limited  space.  The  rocky  coasts  of  the  larger 
islands,  indeed,  vie  with  the  finest  scenery  of  the  kind  in  Great 
Britain.  St.  Peter  Port,  St.  Helier,  and  other  points  are  defend- 
ed by  strong  forts;  while  the  nnmerous  martello-towers,  watch- 
houses,  etc.  —  now  left  to  decay  —  are  relics  of  an  obsolete  system 
of  defence.   The  good  roads  are  also  military  works. 

History.  The  early  history  of  the  Islands  is  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
The  original  inhabitants ,  who  have  left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
cromlechs,  were  probably  of  Celtic  (Breton)  race.  The  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Gaul  extended  to  these  islands,  and  Jersey  is  mentioned  under 
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the  name  of  Cauarea  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  Ohristianity  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  6th  cent,  by  two  missionaries  firom  the 
Continent,  whose  names  have  been  perpetuated  in  St.  Helier,  in  Jersey, 
and  St.  Sampson,  in  Guernsey.  At  a  later  date  they  were  occupied  by 
Rollo  and  his  Northmen,  and  they  became  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
in  982.  Under  the  first  four  Korman  kings  of  England  the  Islands  were  alter- 
nately under  English  and  Norman  rule,  but  since  the  accession  of  Henry  n. 
(1164)  they  have  been  permanently  united  with  England.  They  remained, 
however,  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances 
down  to  the  BeformaUon ,  when  they  were  annexed  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. Ring  John  is  said  to  have  granted  a  charter  to  Guernsey,  and 
it  seems  at  least  certain  that  the  Islands  have  enjoyed  a  distinct  political 
existence  since  his  reign.  In  the  Civil  War  Jersey  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  King,  and  Guernsey  that  of  the  Parliament,  a  divergence  of  which 
traces  are  still  noticeable.  During  the  French  and  American  wars  the  is- 
landers reaped  a  rich  harvest  by  privateering  and  smuggling.  Since  then 
their  legitimate  trade,  and  with  it  their  prosperity,  has  steadily  increased. 

The  CUmatB  is  very  mild  and  equable,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being  about  51**  Fahr. ,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  persons  with 
weak  chests.  The  rainfall,  amounting  to  30-36  inches,  is  rather  high, 
but  the  rapid  evaporation  prevents  undue  humidity.  Snow  and  frost 
are  rare.  The  so-called  ^Summer  of  St.  Martin^  resembling  the  Indian 
Summer  of  America,  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  October. 
The  Soil  is  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  fruity  wheat,  and  turnips; 
and  in  Jersey  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  for  exportation.  Large 
quantities  of  grapes  and  tomatoes,  ripened  under  glass  but  generally 
without  artificial  heat,  are  exported  from  Guernsey.  Figs,  medlars,  etc. 
idso  reach  maturity  in  the  open  air;  and  American  aloes,  palms,  mag- 
nolias, and  similar  plants  flourish.  The  chief  manure  used  is  Fratc,  or 
sea-weed,  the  regular  gathering  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic sights  in  the  Islands.  The  small  and  finely-shaped  dairy  cattle 
peculiar  to  the  Channel  Islands  are  widely  known  and  highly  prized 
under  the  name  of  Aldemeys.  The  vegetation  of  the  Islands  is  very  rich 
and  varied,  and  the  naturalist  will  also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the 
birds  of  Guernsey  and  the  zoophytes  of  Sark  (p.  02). 

The  vernacular  Lanifiiagt  is  the  old  Norman  French,  varying  consider- 
ably in  the  different  islands;  and  commoner  in  Guernsey  than  in  Jersey. 
English,  however,  is  very  generally  spoken  in  the  towns,  where  there  is 
a  large  admixture  of  English  residents  attracted  by  tne  climate  and 
scenery.  French  is  the  official  language  of  the  courts.  The  inhabitants 
have  preserved  many  of  their  old  laws  and  customs,  and  are  in  several 
respects  different  both  from  their  English  and  their  French  neighbours. 
In  matters  of  government  the  Islands  form  two  divisions  or  bailiwicks, 
one  consisting  of  Jersey  alone,  the  other  of  Guernsey  and  the  smaller 
islands.  Freeman  styles  them  ^distinct  commonwealths'.  Each  bailiwick 
is  presided  over  by  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  bailiff,  or  judge,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  assisted  by  a  'States  As8embly\  The  latter  body  in- 
cludes the  ^jurats*  (see  below),  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  and  a  number 
of  elected  deputies.  Judicial  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Royal  Court,  con- 
sisting of  the  bailiff  and  twelve  'jurats^  or  magistrates.  The  laws  relating 
to  property  are  very  peculiar,  those  of  succession  being  specially  elaborate. 
AU^male  inhabitants  are  bound  to  serve  in  the  local  militia. 

OoUi  At  VAnereut  Common  (p.  91)  in  Guernsey;  and  Orouville  (p. 95), 
La  Moft  (p.  96)  andjXs  Quenvaiz  (jp.  9C^,  in  Jersey. 

In  approaching  the  Channel  Islands  from  Sonthampton  or  Wey- 
moath,  the  steamer  first  comes  in  sight  of  the  dangerous  rocks  called 
the  Cosguets,  where  the  Victory,  a  man-of-war,  was  lost  with  1100 
men  In  1744.  They  are  now  marked  by  a  triple  flashing  light. 
Aldemey  (p.  91)  lies  about  8  M.  to  the  E.  The  first  stopping-place 
is  8U  Peter  Port,  the  capital  of  Guernsey. 
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Guernsey. 

Oaetnsey  (^green  isle* ;  Latin,  Samia),  the  second  in  size  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  is  triangnlai  in  form,  and  measnies  9^2  M. 
in  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  and  about  6  M.  in  breadth  at  its 
widest  part.  The  S.  coast  consists  of  a  bold  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted cliff,  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  270  ft.,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  flat  beach  on  the  N. 
The  coast-scenery  is  finer  than  that  of  Jersey,  but  the  interior  is 
less  attractire.   Pop.  (1901),  including  Herm  and  Jethou,  40,477. 

St.  Peter  Port.  —  Hotels.  *Old  Govsbnuent  Housb,  on  the  hill,  B,. 
from  is.  6d.,  D.  4«.,  pens.  9«.-iO«.  6d. ;  *B.oyal,  facing  the  sea,  pens.  8«.  kd. ; 
ViGToBiA,  High  St.,  with  windows  on  the  Esplanade,  with  baths,  pens.  Ss. ; 
Ohannbl  Islands,  facing  the  sea,  B.Ss.,  B.Qt.Qd,-^  Yaoht,  High  St.,  B.  2«. 
6d.,  D.  Bt. ;  Cbown,  facing  the  harbour,  plain,  pens.  6«. ;  Qubest  s,  Plaiderie, 
pens.  6t.  &d.  —  ITumerous  private  lodgings. 

Oab  from  the  pier  to  the  hotels  2«.;  Porter  from  pier  6d. 

Excnrsion  Oars,  see  p.  87.—  Carriagt,  16-20*.  per  day.  —  Cycling^  see  p.  87. 

Omnibuses  ply  hourly  to  Cobo  (p.  91)  and  to  St.  Martin*  (p.  90). 

Boats.  Small  rowing-boats,  6d.  per  hour.  Sailing-boat,  with  man,  to 
Serm  10«. ;  to  8ark  (V/a  hv.  with  good  wind)  20<. 

Steamers  to  Aldemey  and  Sarky  see  p  91  ^  to  Jer*ey^  p.  93.  —  To  Cher- 
bourg (yi&  Alderney)  every  Tues.  (fares  6«..  4«.(  return,  available  for  two 
months,  9«.,  7s.);  to  CfranvUle  and  8t,  Mala  (vi&  Jersey),  each  thrice  weekly 
(12s..  8s.,  retnm  i8s.,  12i.). 

American  Consular  Agent,  WiUiam  Care^y  Esq, 

8t.  Peter  Forty  with  about  20,000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  in  a  shallow  bay  on  the  E.  side.  At  the  S.  end 
of  the  broad  Esplanade  which  skirts  the  harbour  is  the  Gothic  Town 
Church  (St,  Peter's),  perhaps  the  most  important  specimen  of  medie- 
val architecture  (early  14th  cent.)  in  the  Islands,  lately  restored  and 
decorated.  Behind  the  church  is  the  commodious  Market,  200  ft.  in 
length,  where  fine  displays  of  fish,  flowers,and  vegetables  are  usually 
to  be  seen.  The  arcades  to  the  right  are  known  as  the  French  Market^ 
because  the  fruit  and  vegetables  sold  there  come  chiefly  from  France. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  latter  is  the  entrance  to  the  OuilU'Allis  Library 
and  Reading  Room  (open  daily,  10-9 ;  visitors,  8(2.  per  month)  and 
Museum  (open  11-1  &  2-4,  adm.  6(2.,  free  on  Sat.  &  Thurs.  after- 
noons). From  the  S.  side  of  the  church  the  steep  Cornet  St.  ascends 
to  Hauteville  St.,  No  38  in  which  is  *HauteviUe  House,  a  large  house 
of  gloomy  exterior,  the  former  residence  of  Victor  Hugo  (1802-85), 
who  lived  here  as  a  political  refugee  from  1855  to  1870.  The  house 
(adm.  daily ;  small  fee)  contains  interesting  memorials  of  the  poet 
and  works  of  art.  The  glass-covered  room  at  the  top,  the  floor  of 
which  is  also  of  glass,  was  Hugo's  study,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  port  and  neighbouring  islands. 

From  the  N.  or  White  Rock  Pier,  at  which  the  steamers  lie,  the 
Avenue  St.  Julien  ascends  to  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town, 
near  Cambridge  Park,  at  one  end  of  which  is  Castle  Cary,  the  resi- 
dence of  several  of  the  governors,  and  conspicuous  from  the  sea. 
Near  the  other  end  is  the  Candle  Library,  in  front  of  which  are 
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the  Candle  OroundSj  with  a  statne  of  Queen  Victoria,  Farther  S. 
is  the  prominent  Victoria  Tower  (view;  key  at  the  Militia  Arsenal 
opposite;  small  fee),  hnilt  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  in  1846.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  are  the 
Orange  Club  and  the  large  but  unattractive  building  of  Elizabeth 
College,  In  Manor  St.  is  the  Royal  Court  House,  where  the  States 
meet,  with  several  portraits. 

On  a  rocky  islet  in  the  harbour,  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 
long  breakwater,  rises  Castle  Comet,  the  old  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  formerly  considered  a  strong  fortress.  Part  of  it  is  said 
to  be  of  Roman  workmanship.  Farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  cliff,  is  Fort 
George,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Islands.   Orders  of 

admission  to  both  are  issued  at  the  District  OfQce,  Anne^s  Place. 

In  1672  Castle  Comet  was  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
The  infant  daughter  of  the  governor,  Viscount  Hatton,  was  discovered 
next  day  unhurt  and  asleep  amid  the  ruins,  and  lived  to  be  the  Countess 
of  Winchelsea  and  mother  of  80  children. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Guernsey  is  the  coast-scenery  on  the  S.E. 
and  S.  There  are  small  hotels  at  the  Gouffre,  Rocqnaine  Bay,  Pe- 
relle  Bay,  Cobo  Bay,  and  near  St.  Martinis  Ghnrch,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  fix  our  headquarters  at  St.  Peter  Port. 

About  11/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  St.  Peter  Port  is  Fermain  Bay,  with  a 
sandy  beach  backed  by  walls  of  rock.  On  the  height,  ^2  ^*  ^  ^^^ 
S.,  rises  the  Doyle  Column,  150  ft.  high  (key  at  first  cottage  to  the 
W.),  erected  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Doyle  (1760-1834),  a  former 
governor  of  the  island,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view.  The  view 
from  the  promontory  of  Jerbourg,  1/2  M.  to  the  S.,  is,  however,  quite 
as  fine.  *Moulin  Huet  Bay,  to  the  W.  of  the  point,  and  ly^  ^*  from 
St.  Peter  Port,  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  Guernsey.  The  cliffs 
here,  200-300  ft.  in  height,  are  very  imposing.  Farther  on  is  the 
charming  Saints'  Bay,  Round  the  next  point  is  leart  Bay,  with  the 
picturesque  cove  of  Petit  Bot  (rfmts.)  in  its  N.W.  angle.  The  most 
interesting  points  farther  on  are  La  Moye  Point,  and  the  Oouffre 
(hotel),  a  kind  of  rocky  cauldron  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  gorge, 
41/2  M.  from  the  harbour ;  the  Corbihre  (5  M.),  a  headland  remark- 
able for  the  green  veins  intersecting  its  pink  and  gray  granite; 
and  the  Creux  Mahie  (6V2  ^O'  ^  cavern  200  ft.  long,  accessible  by 
a  steep  and  difficult  descent  from  the  cliffs  above.  The  points 
from  Fermain  Bay  to  the  Gouffre  may  be  visited  in  the  course  of 
a  fatiguing  but  interesting  walk  (2-3  hrs.)  along  a  narrow  path 
skirting  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  cliffs. 

The  church  of  8t.  Martin,  21/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  St.  Peter 
Port,  has  a  pretty  porch ;  and  the  Chapel  of  8t.  ApoUine,  near  St. 
Saviour's,  4  M.  to  the  W.,  is  a  curious  example  of  very  early  archi- 
tecture (ascribed  to  the  5th  cent.).     * 

At  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  island  are  (71/2  M.  from  St  Peter  Port) 
Pleinmont  Point  and  Caves,  and  off  the  coast  the  Hanois  Bocks  and 
lighthouse.   The  deserted  watch-house  on  the  cliff,  above  the  OuU 
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Bock  (echo),  is  identified  with  the  'Haunted  House'  in  the  'Toilers 
of  the  Sea'.  A  good  road  skirts  the  low  N.  W.  coast,  with  its  pictur- 
esque wide  bays  (Roequaine,  PerelUy  Vazon^  Coho),  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries.  Near  the  village  of  UEree  (inn)  is  a  well-pre- 
served dolmen,  known  as  the  Creux  des  Fies.  Off  the  coast  here  is 
the  small  island  of  Lihou^  with  some  pictaresqne  rocks,  once  the 
seat  of  an  old  priory  (i2th  cent). 

An  Electric  Tramway  (2d.')  runs  to  the  N.  from  St.  Peter  Port 
to  8t.  Sampson,  the  second  town  of  the  island,  with  important  qnairies 
of  blue  granite.  About  halfway  we  pass,  V2  ^  ^0  the  left,  Ivy 
CasUe,  a  picturesque  Norman  ruin ;  and  beyond  Banks  Village  an 
Obelisk  in  memory  of  Admiral  Lord  Saumarez  (1757-1836),  a  native 
of  St.  Peter  Port.  Beyond  St.  Sampson  is  Vale  Castle ,  or  St. 
Michael's  Castle,  above  the  small  bay  known  as  Bordeaux  Harbour, 
noted  for  its  fine  zoophytes.  —  From  Banks  Village  (see  above) 
'Doyle's  Road'  (omnibus)  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  Vale  Church  (1117). 
To  the  N.  are  UAneresse  Common,  with  numerous  Celtic  remains 

and  a  fine  golf-course,  and  VAneresse  Bay. 

About  3  H.  to  the  E.  of  Guernsey  lie  the  islets  of  Herm  and  Jethou 
(occasional  excursion-steamers ;  boat,  see  p.  89),  both  overrun  by  immense 
numbers  of  rabbits.  Herm  (the  property  of  Prince  Bl&eher,  grandson  of 
the  famous  marshal)  possesses  a  small  *creux'  like  that  in  Sark  (p.  92) ; 
but  the  only  part  of  the  island  now  open  to  visitors  is  the  appropriately 
named  ^Shell  Beach\  The  channels  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  these  islets  are 
known  as  the  Oreat  and  lAttle  Rutsel. 

Aldemey  and  Sark. 

These  islands  should  be  visited  from  Guernsey  before  we  go  on  to 
Jersey.  —  Stbaksbb  leave  8t.  Peter  Port  for  (IV4  hr.)  Aldemey  on  Tues., 
Thur.4.,  and  Sat.,  returning  on  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  or  Sun.  (fares  4«., 
3<.,  return  6<..  4«.  6d.);  for  8ark,  daily  (fare  2«.,  return  2«.  Qd.).  The  above 
data  refer  to  the  summer  months. 

Aldemey  (French  Aurigny,  Latin  Aurinia') ,  the  third  in  size 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  lies  20  M.  to  theN.  of  Guernsey,  and  Is  4  M. 
in  length  and  IV2  M.  in  breadth.  In  1901  it  contained  2062  in- 
habitants, most  of  whom  are  English.  Of  great  military  importance, 
it  is  defended  by  a  series  of  strong  forts  and  batteries,  the  most 
important  being  Fort  Albert,  on  the  N.  side,  the  guns  of  which  com- 
mand the  harbour  of  Braye,  where  the  steamer  lands  its  passen- 
gers. The  costly  but  ill-designed  breakwater  is  often  damaged 
by  the  violence  of  the  sea.  About  1 M.  from  the  pier,  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  is  the  small  town  of  St.  Anne  (Scott's  Hotel,  pens. 
78.  6d. ;  Belle  Yue,  pens.  58.  6(i. ;  lodgings),  with  a  church  in  the 
E.E.  style ,  designed  by  Sir  6.  G  Scott,  and  erected  to  the  memory 
of  John  Le  Mesurier,  the  last  of  the  hereditary  governors.  As  in 
Guernsey,  the  S.  and  S.E.  coast  of  Aldemey  consists  of  a  range  of 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  the  top  of  which  the  land  slopes 
gradually  down  to  the  flat  but  rocky  shore  on  the  N.  The  scenery 
of  the  granite  and  porphyry  cliffs  is  very  grand  and  varied,  but  it 
\b  generally  difficult  to  reach  the  beach  at  their  base  oither  by  lar 
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or  watei.  Among  the  fluest  points  are  the  Lovers'  Chair  and  the 
Hanging  Bock  (Roche  PendanU)j  the  latter  a  curiouB  isolated  col^ 
umn  of  sandstone,  60  ft.  high.  The  geological  veinings  of  the  rocks 
are  often  singnlar.  Aldemey  is  separated  from  the  islet  of  Burhou 
by  the  channel  called  The  Swinge,  and  from  Normandy  by  the  Race 
of'  Aldemey,  7  M.  wide,  which  is  very  dangerous  in  rongh  weather. 
Through  this  channel  the  remnant  of  the  French  fleet  escaped  after 
the  Battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1693. 

Sark  (Dtxcart  Hotel,  from  Ss.  6d.  per  day,  luncheon  2s. ;  Bel  Air, 
from  7«.  6d.),  also  called  Serk  or  Sercq,  3V2  ^>  ^^^S  &^^  ^^4  ^• 
wide  in  the  middle,  with  (1901)  506  inhab.,  Ues  6  M.  to  the  E. 
of  Guernsey. 

A  visit  to  this  most  picturesque  island  should  on  no  account  be 
omitted.  Those  who  devote  to  it  only  the  interval  (about  6  hrs.)  between 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamer  from  Quemsey  should  visit  the 
Ooup^a,  the  Gouliot  Caves  (at  low  water),  Bixcart  Bay,  the  Creux  Derrible, 
and,  if  time  permit,  the  Seigneurie. 

The  steamer,  which  usually  rounds  the  S.  end  of  Sark  in  going, 
the  N.  end  in  returning,  lands  passengers  at  the  picturesque  Creux 
Harbour,  on  the  W.  side,  to  the  N.  of  the  Buron  Ulets,  whence  a 
tunnel  leads  through  the  high  cliffs  to  the  interior  of  the  island 
(boat  Arom  the  steamer  at  low  water  bd,  each).  The  road  from  the 
harbour  ascends  to  the  Bel  Air  Hotel,  Keeping  straight  on  past 
the  hotel,  we  pass  through  a  gate  into  a  pretty  avenue  of  elms,  at 
the  end  of  which,  near  the  school,  we  bear  to  the  left.  A  few 
yards  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right,  and,  passing  a  conspicuous 
wind-mill,  reach  the  hamlet  of  Fauroc^ue.  Hence  the  main  road  leads 
to  the  left  (S.)  direct  to  (40  min.  from  the  harbour)  the  *Coupee, 
a  natural  causeway,  100yds.  long  and  only  from  10  to  16ft.  broad, 
with  a  precipitous  descent  of  290  ft.  on  each  side,  uniting  the  N. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  island,  known  as  Great  and  LitUe  Sark,  A  little 
beyond  the  Couple  a  faintly-marked  path  leads  off  to  the  left,  across 
the  common,  to  the  curious  ^creux\  called  the  Pot  (steep  and 
difficult  descent).  We  may  follow  the  cliffs  to  the  S.  end  of  Little 
Sark,  where  there  are  some  abandoned  silver-mines,  returning  by 
the  road.  —  The  road  leading  due  W.  from  Vaurocque  (see  above) 
soon  forks,  near  a  farm.  The  path  to  the  right  (pass  through  the 
gate,  skirt  the  wall,  and  bear  to  the  right  at  the  rained  cottage) 
leads  to  the  Oouliot  Caves,  which  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  bril- 
liantly coloured  zoophytes.  The  final  descent  to  the  Caves,  access- 
ible only  at  low  water,  requires  caution.  Opposite  lies  Breeqhou 
or  lie  des  Marchands,  separated  from  Sark  by  a  narrow  channel  not- 
ed for  its  irregular  and  powerful  currents.  A  frigate  is  said  once 
to  have  safely  navigated  the  channel,  which  it  had  entered  by  mis- 
take. The  path  to  the  left  at  the  farm  (see  above)  leads  past  a 
Monument  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Pilcher  and  others,  drowned  off  the  coast  in 
1868,  to  the  fisherman's  port  of  Havre  QosseUn,  where  a  ladder 
affords  the  only  means  of  embarking  or  disembarking.  —  A  road 
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diyerging  to  the  left  (gnide-post)  from  that  between  Yaurocque 
and  the  Gonp^e  leads  to  the  prettily  situated  Dixeart  Hotel^  beneath 
which  is  the  charming  Vixcart  Bay,  Farther  to  the  N.  is  DerrihU 
Bay^  with  the  *Creux  Derrible,  a  natural  shaft  or  fuTinel  in  the  cliff, 
nearly  180  ft.  high,  the  bottom  of  which  may  be  entered  at  low 
water.  —  The  Seigneurie,  or  manor  of  the  ^Lord  of  Sark',  is  reached 
by  the  road  running  N.  from  the  W.  end  of  the  arenue  of  elms 
(see  p.  92).  The  well-kept  grounds  are  open  to  the  public  on  Mon. 
only;  the  house  occupies  the  site  of  a  church  founded  by  St 
Maglorius  in  the  6th  century.  On  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  are 
the  interesting  Boutiques  Caverns^  probably  once  used  by  smugglers, 
and  a  picturesque  group  of  detached  rocks  called  Les  AuteUts. 


Jersey. 

Fbom  Gubbnsbt  to  Jebsbt.  The  railway  steamers  (p.  86)  take  about 
IVs  br.  from  St.  Peter  Port  to  (31  M.)  St.  Helier.  Fares  6«.,  St.  Qd. ; 
return  7«.  6d.,  Us.  By  Plymouth  steamers  (p.  86),  fares  3«.,  2«.  6d.,  24.; 
return  5f.,  4«.,  St. 

Jersey  (^grass  isle'),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  lies  18  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Guernsey  and  16  M.  from 
the  French  coast.  It  Is  10  M.  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  5-6  M.  wide 
from  N.  to  S.  The  land  is  high  on  the  N.  side,  and  slopes  down  to 
the  S.  and  E.  The  N.  coast  consists  of  a  lofty  and  picturesque  wall 
of  cliff,  penetrated  by  numerous  small  inlets,  while  the  other  coasts 
expand  in  large  and  open  bays,  with  fine  sandy  beaches.  The  inter- 
ior, which  is  intersected  by  several  streams ,  is  also  picturesque, 
especially  the  small  Talleys  and  the  old  roads,  almost  concealed 
by  hedge-rows  and  trees.  In  1901  the  island  contained  52,796  in- 
habitants, who  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  England,  France,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland.  Large  quantities  of  early  potatoes  (ca.  500,000  {.), 
pears,  and  apples  are  annually  exported,  principally  to  Covent  Gar- 
den. Among  the  vegetable  curiosities  is  the  ^Cow  Cabbage',  which 
grows  to  a  height  of  8-10  ft.  and  is  made  into  walking-sticks. 

St.  Helier.  —  Hotel*.  BbAb's  Botal  Hotel,  David  Place,  at  some 
distance  from  the  harbour,  pens.  Ss.  Bd.-i2s.,  B.  from  8«.,  D.  S«.  6J. ; 
Botal  Yaoht  Club,  near  the  pier,  B.  35.  6d.,  D.  Ss.  6<l.,  pens.  Is.  Qd.-iOt.  6d. ; 
*6band,  B.  from  is.,  D.  5«.,  pens,  from  10«.  6(i.,  with  swimming  and  Turkish 
baths;  Minor's  Pbivatb  Hotbl,  pens.  8«.  6d.,  these  both  facing  the  sea, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  Esplanade;  Bbitish,  Broad  St.,  B.  3t.  6d.^  D.  S«., 
Halkbtt,  Halkett  Place,  B.  or  D.  3«.,  pens.  Is.  6<l.  —  Tobk,  Boyal  Square, 
7s.  6d.;  Star,  near  the  Pier,  pens.  Qs.  6d.,  unpretending;  Tbmfbrancb 
Hotbl,  31  Broad  St.,  B.  A  B.  Ss.  6d. ,  pens.  6s.  6d.;  Navt,  at  the 
quay,  B.  2«.,  D.  Qs.  —  Somebvillb,  at  St.  Aubin's,  see  p.  96.  —  French 
Houses:  PoxMB  d'Ob,  Wharf  St.,  pens,  from  8<.;  Hotbl  db  l'Eubopb, 
Mulcaster  St.,  10  fr.  —  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings  numerous,  but 
often  full  in  the  season.  —  Bestanranta  at  most  of  the  hotels. 

Theatre,  Gloucester  St.,  adm.  Qd.-Ss.  —  Pavilion,  near  the  Grand  Hotel 
and  the  Public  Parks,  concerts  several  evenings  weekly.  —  Band  on  the 
pier  and  in  the  People''8  Park,  each  once  a  week  in  summer. 

Post  Office,  Grove  Place.  —  Baths.  Victoria  Baths^  George  Town;  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  see  above. 
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Steamers  plv  in  summer  to  Oranville  on  Tues.  &  Sat.  (fares  8«.,  6i., 
return  13«.,  7s.  Qd.),  to  8t.  Male  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.  (fares  8«.  lOdL. 
5^.  lOd.,  retnrn  13«.  8d.,  9«.  2(1.) :  to  /8<.  Brieuc  (7<.,  5«.,  return  12f.,  lOj.,) 
once  weekly.  —  To  Quermef^  daily,  comp.  p.  86.  >-  The  Southampton 
steamers  start  from  the  Victoria  Pier,  the  farthest  from  the  town,  the 
Weymouth  steamers  from  the  Albert  or  8.  Pier.  —  From  Gorey  Pier  (p.  95) 
a  steamer  plies  daily  in  summer  to  Cartaret  in  France  in  80  min.  (return- 
tickets,  valid  on  day  of  issue  or  from  Sat.  to  Hon.,  10  fr.,  6V4  &>)• 

Gabs.  For  the  first  mile  1<.,  each  additional  mile  or  fraction  6(1.; 
from  the  harbour  to  the  town  i$.  Qd.\  per  hour  2s.  Gd.,  each  addit.  ^2^^. 
is.  —  Omnibus  from  the  harbour  to  the  town  6<f. 

Excursion  Oars,  see  p.  87.  ~  Carriagety  16-20«.  per  day.  —  OycUng^  see  p.  87. 

Railway  to  Corbih'e,  V/z  M.,  in  Va  hr. ;  to  Oorey  Pier,  6V2  M.,  in  26  min. 
Trains  several  times  daily.  Return- tickets  entitle  the  holders  to  break  the 
journey  at  any  intermediate  station. 

American  Oonsular  Agent,  E.  B,  Renouf^  Esq.,  15  Royal  Square. 

St.  Helier,  the  capital  of  Jersey,  Is  pictaresquely  situated  on  the 
beautiful  Bay  of  8t,  AuUriy  on  the  S.  of  the  Island.  It  is  a  well- 
built  and  flourishing  town  with  about  30,000  inhab.  and  combines 
the  character  of  a  busy  seaport  with  that  of  a  popular  watering-place. 
It  is  a  favourite  residence  for  retired  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  it  contains  many  schools,  the  chief  of  which  is  Vietoria  CoUegCf 
a  handsome  building  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town  (1852). 

The  harbour  is  enclosed  by  substantial  piers,  but  is  dry  at  low 
water.  To  the  N.  is  the  Town  Church,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th 
cent.,  lately  restored.  Opposite  the  E.  end  is  Boyal  Square,  the 
former  market-place,  with  a  curious  gilt  statue  of  George  II.  The 
square  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Major  Pierson  at  the  Battle 
of  Jersey  in  1781,  when  an  attempt  by  the  French  to  seize  the  town 
was  successfully  repulsed.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  square  is  a  block 
of  buildings  containing  the  Cohue  Boyal  or  court-house,  the  SctUe 
des  EtcUt,  or  parliament-house,  and  the  Public  Library  (17,000  vols.). 
The  two  former  are  shown  by  an  usher  (small  fee) ;  in  the  Cohue 
Royal  is  a  copy  of  Copley's  'Death  of  Major  Pierson'  (see  above), 
and  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Conway,  by  Gainsborough.  Broad  St.,  lead- 
ing to  the  W.  from  Royal  Square,  contains  an  obelisk  in  memory  of 
Pierre  Le  Sueur  (1811-1853),  five  times  mayor  of  St.  Holier,  and 
is  continued  by  York  St.,  with  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe  (containing  a  small 
picture-gallery),  to  the  Parade,  an  open  space  planted  with  trees 
and  embellished  with  a  monument  to  Oen.  Don,  a  former  governor. 
Farther  to  the  W.  is  the  People's  Park ,  above  which  rises  the 
Gallows  Hill.  —  The  Museum  of  the  Soci^t^  Jersialse,  in  Pier  Road, 
is  open  free  on  Wed.,  2.30-5  p.m.  (other  days  6d.). 

On  a  ridge  to  the  E.  of  the  harbour  rises  Fort  Regent  (no  adm.), 
a  strong  and  massive  modern  fortress,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
l,000,000i.  In  size,  and  as  a  defence,  this  stronghold  eclipses  the 
picturesque  old  Elixabeih  Castle,  situated  on  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour  (permit  for  the  latter  on  application  at  the  Governor's 
Office,  No.  8,  Stopford  Road).  On  an  adjoining  rock  are  the  ruins 
of  a  very  ancient  structure,  which  tradition  names  the  HermUage  of 
St.  Holier  or  Elericus  (p.  88). 
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The  excaiBionB  from  St.  Heliei  may  be  grouped  into  the  follow- 
ing  three  sectioDS,  which  comprise  all  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  island.  They  may  be  made  by  excuision-cars  (p.  87),  or  partly 
by  rail  (see  below)  and  partly  on  foot.  The  pedestrian,  however,  may 
perform  the  circuit  of  the  island  without  returning  at  night  to  St. 
Holier,  as  there  are  fair  inns  at  many  points  (comp.  pp.  96,  97). 

1.  From  St.  Hblibb  to  Gobet  and  E.  Jebsbt.  Eastern  Railway 
to  Gorey  Pier  in  25  min.,  skirting  the  flat  coast  most  of  the  way, 
affording  a  view  of  the  wide  OrouviUe  Bay  with  Fort  Henry  in  the 
centre.  At  (3  min.)  George  Town  is  the  Maison  Victor  Hugo,  occu- 
pied by  the  poet  before  he  settled  in  Guernsey  (p.  89).  5  min. 
Samaria;  9  min.  Le  Hocq.  11  min.  Pontac  (Old  Pontac  Hotel)  is  the 
station  for  the  village  of  St.  Clement,  with  an  old  church  containing 
some  curious  freseoes.  14  min.  LaRoeque  is  the  chief  fishing-station 
in  the  island.  19  min.  OrouviUe  (Wimbledon),  near  Qorey  Common^ 
on  which  are  a  golf-course,  rifle-range,  and  racecourse.  22  min. 
Qorey  ViUage.  —  25  min.  Qorey  PUr  (British  Hotel)  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  headland  crowned  with  *Mont  Orgueil  Caatle,  an  imposing 
and  picturesque  ruin,  part  of  which  is  said  to  date  from  the  Roman 
period.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Qeorge ,  with  short  thick  piers  and  colo- 
nettes,  is  interesting.  Charles  II.  resided  here  for  some  time  during 
his  exile,  and  for  three  years  (1637-40)  it  was  the  prison  of  William 
Prynne,  the  pamphleteer,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  castle.  On  a 
clear  day  the  spires  of  Goutances  Cathedral  can  be  seen  from  the 
battlements.  Steamer  to  Cartaret,  p.  94 ;  frequent  steamers  also  to 
Port  Bail. 

Beyond  Gorey  we  proceed  on  foot  along  the  coast  to  the  N. 
Beyond  Anne  Port  and  St.  Catharine^a  Harbour  is  (1  hr.  from  Gorey) 
the  breakwater  of  Pierre  MouiUie,  This  massive  work,  800  yds. 
long,  was  constructed  in  1843-55  at  a  cost  of  250,0002.  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  before  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Bet  of  the  tides,  etc.,  rendered  the  enterprise  entirely  useless.  Beyond 
Verctut  Point  is  Flicquet  Bay,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  an  almost  de- 
tached headland  called  La  Coupe.  On  the  next  headland,  the  Cou- 
peron,  is  a  dolmen ;  and  beyond  it  is  the  secluded  little  bay  of 
*Ro%el  (hotel),  a  favourite  point  for  picnics  from  St.  Helier.  From 
this  point  we  may  return  by  the  road  leading  to  the  S.  through  the 
interior  of  the  island,  passing  first  St.  Martin's  Church  (12th  cent.), 
with  an  elegant  tower  disastrously  ^restored'.  Farther  on  is  La 
Hogue  Bie,  or  the  Prince's  Tower  (adm.  6(2.),  a  modern  structure 
erected  on  an  interesting  ancient  tumulus.  The  *yiew  from  the 
top  is  very  fine,  embracing  the  whole  island,  with  its  park-like 
interior  and  indented  coasts ;  to  the  E.  the  coast  of  Normandy  is 
visible.  About  1  M.  farther  on  is  the  hamlet  of  Five  Oaks  (hotel), 
beyond  which  we  pass /St.  Saviours  Church,  the  Oovemment  House^ 
and  Victoria  College  (p.  94),  reaching  St  Helier  after  about  10  M, 
walking  from  Gorey^ 
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Tlioso  who  have  less  time  to  spare  may  proceed  from  Gorey  direct 
to  St.  Hartin'*8  Church  or  to  La  Hogue  Bie,  reaching  St.  Helier  after  a 
walk  in  the  former  case  of  6  M.,  in  the  latter  of  about  iVs  M.  The  direct 
road  from  Gorey  to  St.  Helier  via  Grouville  is  about  S  M. 

2.  From  St.  Hblibb  to  St.  Aubin's,  Gobbi^bb,  and  W.  Jbbset. 
The  Western  Railway  (p.  94)  and  the  road  skirt  tlie  edge  of  the 
broad,  flat  8t,  Auhin's  Bay,  At  low  tide  the  sands  may  be  crossed 
on  foot. 

4  M.  St.  Aubin's  {^Somtrville^  8«.6d.-10«.  Bd.j  carr.  for  1-4  pers. 
sent  to  meet  steamer  at  St.  Helier  if  desired,  fare  49.  and  fee;  Ter- 
minus,  pens.  Gs.  6d.)  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour  and  an  old 

castle  bnilt  on  a  detached  rock  like  Elizabeth  Castle  at  St.  Helier. 

Beyond  St.  Aubin^s  the  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (iVsH.)  8t.  Brelad«i*s 
Chwch,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  Channel  Islands  (1111 ;  restored), 
situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  attractive  St.  Brelade^s  Bay  (Hotel,  pens. 
6«.-7«.  6d.).  Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Fisherman^  Chapel^  a  still  earlier 
structure.  At  high  tide  the  sea  washes  over  the  churchyard.  The  little 
inlet  of  Beauport,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  contains  some  very  pic- 
turesque rock-scenery.  About  2  M.  beyond  the  church  is  La  Corbi^re  (see 
below),  which  may  also  be  reached  by  the  cliff's. 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Aubin's  are  the  pretty  grounds  of  Noirmont  Manor 
(admission  usually  granted  on  application  at  the  lodge).  The  avenue  leads 
to  Noirmont  Pointy  to  the  W.  of  which  is  Portelet  j?ay,  with  granite  quar- 
ries and  innumerable  sea-anemones.  Janvrin  Island  in  this  bay  (accessible 
at  low  water)  derives  its  name  from  a  sea-captain  who,  with  his  whole 
crew,  died  here  of  plague  in  1721,  while  in  quarantine. 

The  railway  runs  Inland  firom  St.  Aubin's  (only  6  trains  daily 
beyond  St.  Aubin's) ,  crossing  the  sandy  plateau  of  Le  Quenvais 
(golf-links).  LaMoye,  also  with  a  golf-course,  is  the  most  convenient 
station  for  those  desiring  to  explore  St  Ouen's  Bay,  etc.  (see  below), 
on  foot.  The  terminus  of  the  railway  is  at  (772  M.)  La  CorhUre 
(Pavilion  Hotel,  small,  pens.  8«.  6d.;  Corbi^re  Hotel),  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse  (permit  obtained 
at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  in  St.  Helier).    Fantastic  rocky  scenery. 

La  Corbidre  forms  the  S.  headland  of  the  wide  and  open  Bay 
of  8t,  Owen,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  "W.  coast.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bay,  5V2  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  Etac,  another 
detached  mass  of  rock.  Accommodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  inn  in 
the  adjoining  village.  About  ^/4M.  farther  on  is  a  detached  pinnacle 
of  rock,  160  ft.  high,  known  as  La  Pule,  and  8/4  M.  beyond  is  Cape 
Orosnesy  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island,  marked  by  a  picturesque 
ruined  arch.  The  adjoining  *Orhve  au  London  is  frequently  visit- 
ed for  its  curious  caverns  and  fissures,  which,  however,  are  most 
easily  reached  from  Plemont  Point,  on  the  opposite  side.  A  good 
view  is  obtained  here  of  the  other  Ohannel  Islands.  A  walk  of  1 V2^* 
along  the  coast  brings  us  to  the  *Orhve  de  Lecq  (hotel  and  inn), 
another  fine  bay,  with  some  curious  caves  and  a  ruined  breakwater. 
The  return  to  (7i/2  M.)  St.  Helier  may  be  made  hence  through  the 
heart  of  the  island,  passing  8t.  Ma/ry's  Church  (1320),  the  hamlet  of 
Six  Boads,  and  8t,  Lawrence's  Church  (1199) ;  or  the  excursion  may 
be  continued  along  the  N.  coast  to  join  the  following. 
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3.  Fbom  St.  Hblieb  to  Bouley  Bay  and  thb  N.  Coast.  This 
exonrsion  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  luxuriant  woods  and  rich 
pastures  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  first  part  of  the  route 
lies  through  the  picturesque  Vol  des  Vaux^  the  birthplace  of  Lem- 
priftre  (1750-1824).  A  little  heyond  the  (31/2  M.)  Church  of  the 
Trinity  (1163),  a  striking  *yiew  is  disclosed  of  the  hay,  the  azure 
sea,  and  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  the  background.  The  scenery 
of  (4*/2  M.)  *Bouley  Bay  (hotel)  is  very  bold,  the  cliffs  rising  at  one 
point  to  a  height  of  250  ft.  About  V2  ^*  to  the  E.  is  Rozel  (p.  95). 
About  1^2  ^*  111  the  opposite  direction  i^  Bonne  Nuit  Harbour j  be- 
hind which  are  the  pink  granite  quarries  of  Mont  Mado.  About 
2-272  M.  farther  on  are  the  curious  cove  of  La  Houle,  8orel  Point, 
the  Let  Mouriers  Waterfall,  and  the  cavern  of  Creux  de  Vis  or 
Devil's  Hole  (2<2.),  all  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  They  are  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Crabbi,  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  about 
1  M.  from  the  Gr^ve  de  Lecq  (see  above). 

13.   From  Southampton  to  Boornemoath,  Dorchester, 

and  Weymonth. 

Railway  from  Southampton  to  (30  M.)  Bottrnemouth  CerUna  in  '/i-i^A  br. 
(fares  5«.,  S$.  2d.,  3<.  6d.)-,  to  (60Vs  M.)  Dorchester  in  lV2-2'/4  brs.  (fares 
10#.  2d.,  e«.  Qd.,  hi.  Id.);  to  (68  M.)  Wevmouth  in  1V4-3V4  hrs.  (11«.  4d., 
It.,  6t.  od.),  —  The  trains  start  from  Bouihampton  West  (p.  82)  and  traverse 
the  Kew  Forest  (p.  86),  affording  charming  views  of  that  district  and 
afterwards  of  the  sea  (to  the  left). 

Southampton ,  see  p.  82.  —  At  (272  M.)  Redbridge ,  whence  a 
branch  runs  to  Romsey  (p.  84),  the  train  crosses  the  head  of  South' 
ampton  Water  (view  to  the  left)  and  turns  to  the  S.  —  4  M.  Totton, 
At  (7  M.)  Lyndhurat  Road  (New  Forest  Hotel)  we  reach  the  borders 
of  the  New  Forest  (omn.  to  Lyndhnrst,  see  p.  85).  91/2  M.  Beau^ 
lieu  Boad,  the  nearest  station  to  Beanlien  Abbey  (p.  86).  —  14  M. 
Brockenhurst  (^Roae  ^  Crown;  Forest  Park,  B.  or  D.  bs.,  pens,  from 
13*.  6d.,  new),  i.e.  ^Badgers'  Wood*,  a  good  starting-point  for  ex- 
cursions in  the  New  Forest  (comp.  p.  86).  Part  of  the  interesting 
church  is  believed  to  be  Saxon.  On  Balmer  Lawn,  near  Brockenhnrst, 
the  annual  races  for  the  ponies  of  the  New  Forest  take  place  in  August. 

From  Brockenhnrst  diverges  the  line  to  (5  H.)  Lymington  (Londes- 
borough  Arms;  Angel),  the  starting-point  of  the  steamers  to  Yarmouth, 
Totiand  Bay  and  Alam  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (icomp.  pp.  74, 75).  Lymington 
is  celebrated  for  its  yacht^building.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  8.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Solent  and  best  reached  by  water,  is  Hurst  Castle,  one  of  Henry  VIII.s 
eoast-defences,  and  for  a  time  the  prison  of  Charles  I.  (comp.  p.  74).  There 
is  a  signalling  station  at  Hurst  Castle  for  steamers  entering  the  Solent 
(for  Southampton,  etc.). 

From  Brockenhurst  to  Dorchester  and  Weymouth,  see  p.  i(X). 

The  BouBNBMOuTH  Line  passes  (18  M.)  Sway,  (21  M.)  New  Mil- 
ton ,  and  (23V2  M.)  Hinton  Admiral.  New  Milton  is  the  station 
for  Milford'On-Sea  (4  M.)  and  for  Barton-on-Sea  (1  M.  •,  Barton 
Court  Hotel,  R.  from  6».,  D.  6«.)>  ^1*^  golf-links.  —  26  M.  Chriit- 
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clinroh  (Kind's  ArmSy  well  spoken  of,  R.  49.,  D.  from  3a.)  1b  a  sea- 
port with  an  ancient  *  Priory  Churchy  a  heautlfnl  Nonnan  and  £.  K 
edifice,  possessing  a  remarkable  North  Porch.  The  lack  of  a  central 
tower  is,  howerer ,  severely  felt.  The  screen  separating  the  nave 
and  choir  is  a  fine  Perp.  work  of  1602.  Under  the  W.  tower  is  a 
monument  to  the  poet  Shelley  (d.  1822).  Some  of  the  other  mon- 
uments ,  the  Lady  Chapel ,  and  the  Salisbury  Chapel ,  built  by 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  about- 1636,  are  interesting  also. 

—  Near  the  river  Avorh  is  Constable  House ,  a  Norman  building ; 
and  in  the  grounds  of  the  hotel  are  the  very  scanty  remains  of  an 
old  Castle.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  is  *Hengistbury  Head ,  which 
commands  a  magnificent  sea-view,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

28  M.  Pokesdown.  —  29  M.  Boseombe  (see  below)  is  separa^d 
from  Bournemouth  by  Boseombe  Chine.  —  30  M.  Bournemouth  Central, 
Some  trains  go  on  to  (34  M.)  Bournemouth  West, 

Bonmemcutll.  —  Hotels.  *-Botal  Bath,  East  Cliff,  with  good  sea 
▼iew,  R.  from  6«.  6d.,  B.  2<.-d<.  6<l.,  D.  6*.  6<l. ;  HiOHCurFE,  Weat  Cliff; 
HoNT  DoRE,  a  combination  of  hotel,  sanatorium,  and  batb-house,  in  tbe 
style  of  the  Mont  Dore  of  Auvergne;  Botal  Ezbteb  (I^ewltn's),  Exeter 
Park,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  5<.,  pens,  from  10«.  6d. ;  Bkistoi.,  Richmond  Hill ; 
HfiTBOPOLE,  East  Cliff,  B.  from  4«.  6d.,  D.  5«.  •,  Gband,  East  Cliff,  B.  U.  6d., 
D.  4«.  %d.\  Lanbdowne,  East  Cliff;  Bsllevue,  opposite  the  Pier;  Cxkteal; 
Waveblet  Teupbbanoe,  B.  from  %.  9d.  —  Linden  Hall  Htdbopathio, 
East  Cliff,  9-l5«.  per  day;  Boubnemocth  Htdbopathio,  West  Cliff,  7«.  6(1.- 
12<.  6<2.  —  ki  Boseombe^  2  M.  to  the  E.:  *Bo8Combb  Chinb,  B.  from  6«.,  B. 
from  2«.,  D.  6«. ;  ^Bdblinqton;  Salisbdbt,  B.  from  2i.,  D.  8i.  6d.  -^  At 
Canford  Chine,  8  M.  to  the  W.,  Canfoed  Cliffs  Hotel,  new.  B.  it.  6{l.. 
D.  04.,  pens,  from  10<.  6d.  —  Xamerons  Boarding  ffoutei  {b-iOt.  per  day) 
and  Lodgingi,  —  LockytT'*^  Rettawemt^  Quadrant;  CrUericn, 

Oabs.  Per  mile  is.,  each  addit.  V2  ^*  ^m  P^^  hour,  1st  class  8«., 
2nd  class  2s.  Between  midnight  and  6  a.m.,  fare  and  a  half.  —  Bath  Chaii\ 
is.  6d.  per  hour.  —  Electric  Tramways  ply  to  the  various  suburbs  and 
to  (478  M.)  Poole  on  the  W.  and  to  (5  M.)  Ohristchureh  on  the  E.  —  Motor 
Cars  from  the  Square  to  Christehureh  (B.)  and  Can/ord  Cliffs  (W.). 

Steamers  ply  in  summer  from  Bournemouth  to  Bwantsge,  PooU,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Weymouth,  DartmotUh,  Torquay,  Southampton,  Portsmouth^ 
Brighton,  etc.  (fares  l-3«.);  also  to  Cherbourg  (return-fare  6<.)- 

Excursion  Brakes  run  to  (6V3  H.)  Heron  Court,  (18  M.)  Corfe  Castle,  tha 
New  Forest  (ca.  20  If.),  Blandford  (19  M.),  etc. 

Kusic.  Bands  perform  daily  on  the  Pier  and  in  the  Winter  Gardens.  — 
Concerts  daily  in  the  Winter  Garden  Pavilion  (symphony  concerts  on  Hon. 
and  Thurs.  afternoons).  —  Theatres.  Royal,  Albert  Boad ;  Grand,  Boseombe. 

—  Hippodrome,  Boecombe. 

Bournemouth,  a  fashionable  watering-place  and  winter-resort, 
on  Poole  Bay,  with  (1901)  47,003  inhab.,  owes  much  of  its  salubrity 
to  the  luxuriant  pine-woods  in  which  it  is  embosomed.  Bourne- 
mouth proper  lies  mainly  on  two  small  hills,  flanking  the  sheltered 
valley  of  the  Bourne ,  while  to  the  E.  and  W.  extend  handsome 
residential  suburbs ,  of  which  the  chief  are  Boseombe  (good  golf- 
links),  and  Southbourne  to  the  E.,  and  Westboume  and  Branksome 
Park  to  the  W.  The  banks  of  the  Bourne  are  laid  out  as  Pleoiure 
Grounds,  and  near  its  month  is  a  PUr,  1000  ft.  in  length.  On  the 
W.  Cliff  is  a  Winter  Qairden,  with  a  large  Pavilion  (concerts,  see 
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above);  and  on  the  E.  Cliff  is  8t.  Peter's  Churchy  in  the  chnrchyard 
of  which  are  buried  "William  Godwin,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  and  Mary 
Shelley.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  lies  Meyriek  Park,  with  a  good  golf- 
course,  beyond  which  are  the  fragrant  Talbot  Woods.  —  At  Bos- 
combe  are  another  Pier  (600  ft.)  and  attractive  pleasure-grounds. 

The  sandy  beach  affords  excellent  bathing.  Pleasant  walks  may 
be  taken  along  the  coast  in  both  directions.  Among  the  chief 
features  of  interest  are  the  ^  Chines^  (comp.  p.  71)  in  the  sandstone 
cliffs,  the  most  picturesque  being  Boacomhe  Chine  (p.  98)  and  (to 
the  W.)  Durley  Chine,  *Alum  Chine,  and  (3  M.)  *Brarik8ome  Chine, 

Bhododendrons  grow  very  luxuriantly  in  and  about  Bournemouth ;  the 
road  from  Gliriatchurch  to  Wimbome  passea  for  about  3  M.  between  the 
magnificent  plantations  of  these  shrubs  at  (6V2  M.)  fferon  Court  (Earl  of 
Malmesbury),  to  which  a  visit  should  be  paid  in  the  blossoming  season 
(June).  The  house  which  contains  a  fine  library  and  paintings  by  Reynolds, 
Romney,  and  Canaletto,  is  not  shown  to  the  public. 

From  Boumemoutii  West  to  Poole  and  Broadstone  (with  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Midlands  and  North  of  England),  see  below. 

Through  -  trains  perform  the  direct  journey  from  London  (Waterloo) 
to  Boummnouth  CentraH  in  2-3Vs  i^rs*  (fares  i8<.,  lU.  3<2.,  9«.)- 


Beyond  Brockenhurst  (p.  97)  the  Do&chbsteb  Like  traverses 

the  S.  margin  of  the  New  Forest,  passing  (19  M.)  Holmesley  and 

reaching  the  extremity  of  the  Forest  at  (25V2  ^0  'BAngwooA.f  White 

Hart;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (8  M.) 

Christchfirch  (p.  97).    About  2  M.  to  the  N.  is  Somerley,  the  seat  of 

the  Earl  of  Normanton,  with  a  good  collection  of  paintings.    We 

cross  the  Avon  and  enter  Dorsetshire.  —  30  M.  West  Moors. 

From  West  Hoors  a  branch-line  runs  to  theK.  to  (1-2  hrs. ;  fares  8«.  iOd., 
2$.  Qd.,  is.  iid.)  SaHsbwy  (p.  101),  via  Vertoood,  Fordinghridge,  and  Downton. 
Verwood  is  the  station  for  (8  M.)  Oranbome^  an  ancient  town  in  Cranhom^ 
Chtue,  near  which  is  (h'cmbome  Manor ^  a  seat  of  the  Harquis  of  Salisbury.  — 
In  the  church  of  Pentridge^  about  4  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  Cranbome,  a  tablet 
(1902)  concunemorates  Robert  Browning  (d.  1746),  footman  in  Gorfe  Castle 
and  'first  known  forefather  of  Robert  Browning ,  the  poet' ,  with  the  in- 
scription (from  *Pippa  Passes')  *A11  service  ranks  the  same  with  God\  — 
At  FamTutm,  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Pentridge  is  an  interesting  museum  in- 
cluding upwards  of  40  models  of  excavations  conducted  in  the  neighbouring 
Romano-British  villages  at  Woodcut*  and  Bofherly  by  Gen.  Pitt-Rivers  (d.  1900), 
who  lived  at  Rushmore,  2  M.  to  the  "S.W. 

At  (36  M.)  Wimbome  (Crown,  B.  Ss.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6d.;  Kind's 
Head)  is  a  fine  old  ^Minster  or  coUegiate  church,  illustrating  all  the 
styles  from  Norman  to  Perp.,  and  possessing  a  chained  library. 
About  4  M.  from  Wimbome  (1^4  ^>  ^'om  the  station)  is  Canford 
Manor  (Lord  Wimbome),  containing  Assyrian  antiquities  brought 
home  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  and  Italian  (Ferrarese  school,  etc.) 
and  other  paintings  (two  by  Rembrandt).  The  park  is  open  to  the 
public,  the  house  only  on  certain  days  in  the  year  (adm.  I5.).  — 
The  railway  forks  here,  the  right  branch  leading  into  Somerset 
(Bath,  Wells),  while  our  line  keeps  to  the  left.  —  38  M.  Broadstone 
Junction  is  the  diverging  point  of  a  short  line  to  (6^/2  M.)  Poole 
(Antelope;  London),  a  brisk  little  seaport,  with  19,461  inhab.  and 
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a  good  harbonr ,   frequented  by  yachts ,    Parkstone ,  and  (10  M.) 

Bournemouth  West  (p.  98).  —  The  train  then  skirts  Poole  Harbour 

to  (41  M.)  Hamwortiy  Junction  and  (46  M.)  Wareham  (Red  Lion ; 

Black  Bear),  an  ancient  and  decayed  town  with  earthen  ramparts. 
Wareham  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (6  H.)  Cor/e  Castle  and 
(11  M.)  Swanage,  —  *Oorfe  Oastle,  erected  on  the  Furbeck  Downs  soon 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  occupies  the  site  of  the  hunting-lodge  where 
Edward  the  Martyr  was  assassinated  in  979.  It  was  a  frequent  residence 
of  King  John,  and  in  the  Giyil  War  was  stoutly  defended  against  the 
Parliamentarians  by  Lady  Bankes.  —  Swanage  (G^and,  B..  from  6«.,  D.  bs.  ; 
Ropal  Victoria,  well  spoken  of;  Orosvenor,  B.  from  6«.,  D.  5<.)  is  a  pleasant 
little  watering-place  with  a  good  beach  and  a  golf-course.  ->  Puroeek  Is- 
land, the  peninsula  on  which  both  these  places  lie,  is  famous  for  its 
potter^s  clay  and  a  stone  resembling  marble.  The  coast  scenery  is  in- 
teresting (TiUy  Whim,  St.  Alhan's  Head,  StudUmd,  with  its  tiny  Norman 
church,  etc.). 

The  train  now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Frome.  Near  (61  M.) 
Wool  are  the  ruins  of  Bindon  Abbey  (12th  cent.),  and  about  8  M. 
to  the  S.  is  Lulworth  Castle  (16th  cent.).   5672  M.  Moreton. 

60^2  ^*  Dorchester  {King^a  Arms ,  R.  from  As.  6(2.,  D.  from 
28,  6d. ;  Antelope,  R.  from4«.,  D.  from  3/*.),  the  county-town  of 
Dorsetshire,  with  9458  Inhab.,  was  the  Dumovaria  of  the  Romans. 
8t.  Peter's  Church  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  The  chair 
used  by  Judge  Jeffreys  during  the  *Bloody  Assize'  (1685)  is  pre- 
served in  the  Town  Hall,  The  Dorset  Museum  contains  one  of  the 
best  provincial  collections  of  antiquities  in  England.  A  statue,  by 
Roscoe  Mullins,  of  the  Rev.  Wm,  Barnes  (1800-86),  author  of 
poems  in  the  Dorset  dialect,  stands  in  St.  Peter's  Churchyard. 

To  the  8.  of  Dorchester  are  the  Maumburif  Rings,  the  most  perfect 
Roman  amphitheatre  in  England,  220  ft.  long  and  166  ft.  wide.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  Poundbury  and  Maiden  Castle,  two  large  entrenched 
camps,  the  first  of  doubtful  origin,  the  second  almost  certainly  British. 

Dorchester  is  a  station  also  on  the  line  from  London  to  Weymouth, 
vi&  Beading,  Westbury,  and  Yeovil  (see  p.  112). 

From  (65  M.)  Upwey  Junction  a  branch-line  runs  to  (4Y2  M.) 
Portesham  and  (6  M.)  Abbotsbury, 

l^ear  Portesham  is  a  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Nelson's  flag-captain 
at  Trafalgar.    Abbotsbury  has  a  ruined  monastery  and  a  large  swannery. 

68  M.  Weymonth  (Bur don;  Gloucester,  R.  from  5«.,  D.  5s.; 
Royal;  Victoria;  Crown;  Great  Western;  Marine;  American  Con- 
sular Agent,  Fred.  W.  Fuller),  a  thriving  watering-place  with 
(1901)  19,831  inhab.,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  in  the  centre 
of  a  beautiful  bay.  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  George  III.  The  bay 
Is  admirably  adapted  for  bathing  and  for  boating.  The  Nothe,  a 
promontory  dividing  the  town  into  two  parts,  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

Bxcursions  may  be  made  by  steamer  from  Weymoutii  to  Lultporth 
Cove,  Svanage,  Bournemouth,  Lyme  Regis,  etc.,  and  on  land  to  the  Fort 
(fine  view),  Osmington  (with  an  equestrian  figure  of  Gheorge  III.  cut  in  ^e 
chalk),  Corfe  Castle  (see  above),  and  AVboUbury  (see  above). 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  is  Portland 
lalaad,  4  M.  to  the  S.  (branch-railway),  with  its  convict-prison  (780  in- 
mates), its  quarries,  and  its  Breakwaters.  The  last,  consisting  of  two  huge 
stone  causeways  (the  larger  I'A  M.  long    and  100  ft.  broad),  enclosing  an 
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Inuuense  harbouY  of  refuge,  were  conBtracted  by  conyict  labour  in  1847-72, 
contain  6,000,000  tons  of  stone,  and  cost  more  than  1,000,0001.  Portland 
CctstU  was  built  by  Henry  YIII.  Portland  Island,  the  S.  point  of  which 
is  called  the  Portland  Bill  (lighthouse),  is  really  a  peninsula,  united  with 
the  mainland  by  a  curious  strip  of  shingle  called  the  Chetil  Bank,  extending 
to  (10  M.)  Abbotabury,  and  full  of  interest  for  the  geologist  (see  Damon's 
^Geology  of  Weymouth  and  Portland^*  The  chief  villages  in  the  island  are 
CTietilton  (Royal  Victoria)  and  Cattleton  (Royal  Breakwater  Hotel). 

From  Weymouth  to  London,  see  p.  109^  to  the  Channel  Iskmdt,  see  B.  12. 

14.  From  London  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter.  ' 

^  171  Vt  M.  London  &  South  Wkstkbn  Railway  (from  •  Waterloo)  in 
SV4-6V4  hrs.  (fares  284.  6<f.,  18«.,  14«.  S^hd.).  From  London  to  Salisbury 
(8373  M.)  in  iV2-3hrs.  (fares  Us.,  Ss.  9d.,  Qs.  lU/id.)'^  from  Salisbury  to 
Exeter  (8S  M.)  in  IVi-BV*  ^t8.  (fares  lis.  6d.,  9«.  2d,,  Is.  SVitd.).  —  Exeter  may 
be  reached  from  London  (Paddington)  also  by  the  Gbeat  Wsstbrn  Rail- 
way via  Taunton  (194  M.,  in  SVz-BV*  hrs.;  fares  as  above;  comp.  R.  16). 

From  London  to  (48  M.)  Basingstoke,  see  R.  11.  — About  3  M. 
faither  on,  the  Winchester  line  diverges  to  the  left.  69  M.  WhiU 
cAwrcA  (White  Hart,  R.  3«.,  D.  83.  6d.).  About  2  M.  to  the  E.  is 
the  paper  manufactory  of  the  Bank  of  England ,  and  6  M.  to  the 
N.  is  Kingsclere,  with  training -stables  for  race-horses.  —  61  M. 
Hurstboume,  the  station  for  Hurstboume  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  park.  Branch  to  Fuller- 
ton  Junction  (Southampton),  see  p.  84. 

66  M.  Andover  Junction  (Refreshment  Rooms)  Is  the  junction 
of  lines  to  Sayernake  and  Cheltenham  (N.)  and  Andover,  Romsey, 
and  Southampton  (S.);  comp.  p.  85.  —  Near  (721/2  M.)  Orately 
rises  *Quarley  Hill,  crowned  with  an  ancient  and  extensive  entrench- 
ment, and  commanding  a  fine  view. 

From  Grately  a  branch-line  diverges  for  (SVa  M.)  Newton  Tony  and 
(7  M.)  Ameshury  (see  p.  104).  Amesbury  station  lies  >/4  M.  to  the  K.E.  of 
tlie  vOlage  and  within  3  M.  of  Stonehenge  (p.  104^  conveyance  1«.  per  bead). 

A  little  beyond  (78  M.)  Porton  (right)  is  seen  the  fortified  hill 
of  Old  Sarum  (comp.  p.  104). 

83^2  ^-  SaliBbury.  —  Hotels.  Whits  Habt  (PI.  a;  G,  4),  St.  John's 
St.,  R.  from  4».,  B.  3«.-8«.,  D.  As.  6d.,  variously  judged  5  Red  Lion  (PI.  b^ 
C,  8),  Milford  St.,  R.  8».  Qd.,  D.  from  2s.  Qd.;  County  Hotel  (PI.  c;  B,3), 
Bridge  St.,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  6s.',  Angel  (PI.  d;  A,  2),  near  the  station,  R.  is,; 
Cathedkal  (PI.  g,  C,  85  private  hotel),  Milford  St.^  Cbown  (PI.  ej  B,  3), 
High  St.,  R.  from  3«.,  pens,  from  7s.  Qd.,  well  spoken  of;  These  Swans 
(PI.  f,  C,  2',  temp.),  Winchester  St.  —  Bail.  Rfmt.  Booms, 

Salisbury,  the  county-town  of  Wiltshire,  with  (1901)  17,117  In- 
liah.,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  small 
rivers  WHey,  Avon,  and  Bourne,  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  episcopal  see  from  Old  Sarum  to  this  site  (1220), 
and  has  had  a  peaceful  and  comparatively  uneventful  history. 

The  lofty  spire  of  the  cathedral  dominates  all  views  of  the 
toyvn.  We  may  enter  the  cathedral-precincts  by  8t.  Annt's  Oate 
(PI.  C,  4),  near  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  or  by  the  High  Street  Oate 
at  the  end  of  High  St.  (PI.  B,  4).    The  figure  of  a  Stuart  King  on 
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the  inner  side  of  this  aichway  was  replaced  in  1903  "by  a  statue  of 
Edward  YII.  The  beautifnl  *  Close  consists  of  a  large  expanse  of 
relvety  sward,  shaded  by  lofty  trees  and  affording  an  unimpeded 
view  of  the  most  graceful  and  symmetrical  of  English  cathedrals. 
The  old  Campanile^  pulled  down  by  Wyatt  (see  below),  stood  about 
70  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  nave.  Another  old  archway  (Harnham  Oate; 
PI.  B,  6)  is  still  standing  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Glose. 

*8aIiBbiiT7  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  5) ,  a  splendid  example  of  pure 
Early  English,  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  haying  been  begun 
and  finished  within  a  period  of  forty  years  (1220-1260) ,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  uniformity,  harmony,  and  perspicuity  of  its  con- 
struction. Mr.  Fergusson  has  well  pointed  out  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  foreign  influence  in  the  building ,  the  square  E.  end  in 
particular  taking  the  place  of  the  apse  of  the  Norman  churches  and 
fixing  the  future  character  of  English  choirs ;  and  he  adds  that  it  is 
^one  of  the  best  proportioned  and,  at  the  same  time  ,  most  poetic 
designs  of  the  Middle  Ages*  (* History  of  Architecture',  Vol.  n). 

The  various  parts  of  the  building  all  unite  to  lead  the  eye  to 

the  central  point,  the  richly-adorned  *Spire  (1260),  which  is  the 

loftiest  in  England  (404  ft.).     The  ground-plan  of  the  cathedral 

is  cruciform,  with  two  sets  of  transepts.     The  sculptures  [on  the 

W.  front  are  modern ;  the  niches  were  not  all  originally  filled  with 

statues.    The  chief  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are :  length  473  ft., 

breadth  across  the  W.  transepts  230  ft.,  breadth  of  nare  and  aisles 

99 V3  ft.,   height  of  nave  81  ft.    The  usual  entrance  is  by  the 

N.  Porch y  open  9-6  in  summer,  9.30-4  in  winter;  daily  serrlces 

at  7.30  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  and  4p.m.  (3p.m.  in  summer). 

The  *Int«rior  is  finely  proportioned  and  impressive,  but  produces  a 
somewhat  cold  and  bare  effect,  due  in  part  to  the  want  of  stained  glass 
and  in  part  to  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  Wyatt  swept  away  screens, 
monuments,  and  chapels  in  his  *re8toration*  at  the  close  of  last  century. 
The  restoration  carried  out  more  recently  by  Sir  O.  O.  Seott  was  for- 
tunately characterised  by  a  more  modest  and  judicious  spirit.  The 
columns  throughout  are  adorned  with  slender  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble. 
It  is  popularly  said  that  the  cathedral  contains  as  many  pillars,  windows, 
and  doorways  respectively,  as  the  year  contains  hours,  days,  and  months. 
The  Navb,  consisting  of  ten  bays,  is  somewhat  narrow  in  proportion 
to  its  height.  It  contains  several  monuments,  few,  however,  left  in  their 
original  positions.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  the  following  (begin- 
ning  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  and  returning  by  the  K.  aisle): 
Bishop  Bertnan  (?  11th  cent.),  believed  to  be  the  oldest  monument  in  the 
church}  tombstones  of  two  other  BiMhcps  of  Old  Sarum  (see  p.  104;  il-13th 
cent.);  Robert,  Lord  ffungor/ord  (d.  ilOO),  with  effigy  in  alabaster;  tomb 
attributed  to  Lord  Stourton  (d.  1656) ,  but  of  much  earlier  date  (perhaps 
part  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Osmund),  with  three  apertures  on  each  side, 
supposed  to  represent  the  six  sources  of  the  river  Stour  (comp.  p.  Ill); 
William  Longesp4e  (d.  1226),  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  of  Henry  II.  and 
Fair  Rosamond,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  cathedral,  with  effigy  in  marble; 
^Sir  John  Ohojfney  (d.  1600;  K.  aisle),  the  sUndard-bearer  of  Henry  VII. 
at  Bosworth,  with  a  fine  alabaster  effigy;  Sir  John  do  Muntacvto  (d.  1380); 
•William  LongupU^  2nd  Earl  of  Salisbury,  killed  in  the  Holy  Land  in 
1260;  tomb  described  (without  authority)  as  that  of  a  ^Boy  Bithop\  i,e, 
a  choir-boy  elected  as  bishop,  according  to  an  old  custom,  on  St.  Nicholas 
Day  (Dec.  6th)  and  bearing  the  titie  till  Holy  Innocents'  Day  (Dec.  28th). 
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Tlie  modern  Pulpii  Is  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The  *Stained  GUm  in  the  W. 
window  is  from  D^on.  —  In  the  K.W.  Tbanbkpt  are  three  monuments 
by  FUucman  and  a  bust  of  Richard  Jefferiet  (1848-87),  author  of  the  *Game- 
keeper  at  Home\ 

The  Ghoih  (adm.  6d.)  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  modem  metal 
screen  by  Skidmore,  The  yaulUng  has  been  coloured  in  accordance  with 
the  index  afforded  by  a  few  traces  of  the  original  decorations.  The 
stalls  are  a  combination  of  work  of  various  dates,  including  perhaps  some 
of  the  original  work ;  the  pulpit  and  reredos  are  modern.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  choir  is  the  fine  Perpendicular  Clumtry  of  Bishop  AudUy  (1620),  and 
on  the  8.  the  Hungerford  Chantry  (removed  from  the  N.  side  of  the  nave), 
a  good  example  of  15th  cent,  iron-work  (1430).  —  The  B.  extremity  of  the 
cathedral  is  occupied  by  the  *Lai>t  Chapel  ,  with  five  lancets  filled  with 
modern  stained  glass.  Adjacent,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  choir-aisle,  is 
the  monument  of  Sir  Thonuu  Oorge*  (d.  161())  and  his  wife  (d.  1686),  the 
builders  of  Longford  Castle  (p.  106).  Opposite,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  S. 
choir-aisle  is  a  monument  to  the  Earl  of  Hortford  (d.  1621)  and  his  wife. 
Between  this  and  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a  slab  commemorating  8t,  0$mund 
(d.  1099),  whose  shrine  stood  in  the  Lady  Chapel.  —  The  N.  E.  Transbpt 
contains  the  interesting  and  curious  brass  of  Bishop  Wyville  (d.  1S76).  From 
the  S.E.  Tbansbpt,  containing  the  Chantiy  of  Bp.  Bridport  (d.  1262),  a  door 
leads  to  the  Vestbt  and  Kuitiment  Book. 

We  enter  the  beautiful  *Cloistbk8,  with  their  smooth  green  sward  and 
two  old  cedars ,  from  the  S.  W.  Transept.  They  are  of  somewhat  later 
date  than  the  body  of  the  cathedral  and  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
Over  the  E.  walk  is  the  Libsabt,  containing  interesting  MS9.  (9-16th  cent.) 
and  rare  books.  —  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Cloisters  is  the  *Chaptbr  House, 
an  octagonal  building  of  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.  (62  ft.  high).  It  is 
adorned  with  quaint  carvings,  but  those  on  the  *Doorway  by  which  it 
is  entered  are  finer. 

Fine  view  from  the  battlements  of  the  Towbb,  212  ft.  above  the  ground 
(entr.  from  the  Great  Transept).  The  W.  piers  of  the  tower  have  settled 
a  little,  and  the  apex  of  the  spire  is  2  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Opposite  the  W.  front  of  tbe  cathedral  Is  the  Deanery  (PI.  A,  4, 6), 
to  the  S.  of  which  Is  the  so-called  ^King's  House'  (PI.  A,  o),  an 
Interesting  mansion  of  the  14-1 5th  cent,  with  a  projecting  porch, 
now  used  as  a  training-college  for  school-mistresses.  To  the  N.  of 
the  Deanery  Is  another  dwelling  of  the  15th  cent,  called  ^The  Ward- 
rohe\,  —  A  gate  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  cathedral  close  leads  Into 
the  lovely  grounds  of  the  ^BtsAop's  Palace  (PL  B,  5),  an  Irregular 
building  of  various  dates. 

Among  the  most  Interesting  secular  buildings  Is  the  Halle  of  John 
Halle  (PI.  G,  3),  with  a  fine  timber  front,  In  the  Canal,  built  as  a 
dwelling  by  a  rich  wool-merchant  In  1470  ,  restored  in  1834 ,  and 
now  used  as  a  shop.  Not  far  off  is  the  late-Gothic  Poultry  Cross 
(PI.  B,  3),  also  restored,  near  which  Is  St,  Thomas's  Churchy  with 
ancient  frescoes  and  a  wooden  ceiling.  —  In  the  market-place  (PI. 
0, 2, 3)  are  statues  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  (Sidney  Herbert ;  1810-61), 
M.  P.  for  S.  Wilts,  and  of  Prof.  Fawcett  (1833-84),  a  native  of 
Salisbury.  —  In  St.  John's  St.,  below  the  White  Hart,  Is  the  old 
King^s  Arms,  the  secret  rendezvous  of  the  Royalists  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  In  St  Anne's  St.  Is  the  Salisbury  and  South  Wilts 
Museum  (PI.  D,  4;  open  free  daily,  Mon.  8-9,  other  days  except 
Sat.,  2-5),  containing  geological,  ornithological,  and  antiquarian 
collections.    Attached  to  It  Is  the  Blackmore  Museum^  with  a  col- 
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lection  of  flint  implements  said  to  "be  snrpassed  in  England  only 
l)y  that  in  the  British  Museum.  —  The  Old  Qtorgt  House  (apart- 
ments to  let),  in  High  St.,  claims  to  date  from  1401. 

Philip  Massinger,  the  dramatist  (d.  1640),  Joseph  Addison  (d.  1719),  and 
Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist  (d.  1754),  all  resided  at  Salisbury.  The  ^Viear 
of  Wakefield',  by  Oliver  Ooldsmith  (d.  1774),  issued  from  the  press  here. 

Environs.  The  interesting  excursion  to  Btonehenge^  lying  10  M.  to  the 
17.,  in  the  midst  of  BaUsbvry  Plain,  an  undulating  tract  with  numerous  bar- 
rows and  tumuli,  may  be  made  by  railway  vift  Grately  (p.  101)  or,  preferable, 
by  road  (carriage  there  and  back,  with  one  horse  19-10«.,  with  two  horses 
31<.,  and  fee ;  excursion-brakes  sometimes  make  the  trip  in  summer,  fare  bs.). 
The  road  usually  selected  leads  by  (IV2M.)  Old  Sarum,  the  largest  entrenched 
eamp  in  the  kingdom,  once  the  site  of  a  Roman  fort,  and  afterwards  of  a 
Saxon  town.  It  stands  on  a  high  mound  affording  an  admirable  view  of 
Salisbury.  The  cathedral,  removed  to  Salisbury  in  1258,  originally  stood 
here,  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  building  still  remains.  The  'OrcUnal  of 
Offices  for  the  Use  of  Sarum^  became  the  ritual  of  all  8.  England.  At  the 
neighbouring  village  of  JStra^ford'^is  a  house  once  inhabited  by  the  elder 
Pitt,  who  was  first  returned  to  parliament  in  1735  as  member  for  the 
rotten  borough  of  Old  Sarum.  8  M.  Amesbury  (George),  prettily  situated  in 
a  slight  depression  on  the  Avon.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  pictur- 
esque seat  of  Amesburp  Abbey ^  so  named  from  a  former  religious  house,  and 
Vespasian's  Camp,  of  British  origin,  but  afterwards  turned  to  account  by  the 
Romans.  The  old  abbey-church  deserves  a  visit.  Gay  wrote  the  ^Beggar's 
Opera**  at  Amesbury  Abbey,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensberry.  —  About  IV2  M.  to  the  W.  lies  *8toneheBge  (called  by  the 
Saxons  Stanhsngest^  i.  e.  'hanging  stones'* ;  formerly  Choir  Oavr  or  Cdr  Oator, 
Gianfs  circle  or  temple),  the  most  imposing  megalolithic  monument  in 
Britain,  now  surrounded  by  a  barbed  wire  fence  (adm.  Is.).  When  complete 
it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles  enclosing  two  el- 
lipses. Of  the  outer  circle ,  about  100  ft.  in  diameter,  16  stones  are  still 
standing,  and  5  of  the  huge  flat  cap-stones  remain  in  position.  The  inner 
circle,  about  9  ft.  distant,  was  formed  of  smaller  and  more  irregular 
blocks.  Within  this  again  is  a  horseshoe  ellipse,  open  on  the  K.B., 
originally  formed  of  five  *trilithons^  or  groups  of  two  upright  and  one 
transverse  block,  of  which  only  two  are  now  perfect.  The  largest  had 
uprights  3l2Vs  ft.  in  height  and  a  transverse  slab  S^/a  ft.  thick.  One  of 
the  uprights  lies  broken  on  the  ''Altar  Stone"*.  The  innermost  ellipse 
consists  of  smaller  stones,  like  the  inner  circle,  and  also  like  that  circle 
probably  had  no  cap-stones.  The  larger  circle  and  ellipse  are  formed  of 
^Sarsen'  sandstone;  the  others  (perhaps  earlier  in  date)  are  of 'blue  stones\ 
a  kind  of  granite.  The  sacred  road  leading  to  the  circles  can  be  traced 
by  its  banks  of  earth.  The  isolated  stone  at  some  distance  from  the  rest 
is  known  as  the  *Friar's  Heel".  The  origin  and  purpose  of  Stonehenge 
are  still  unknown  (comp.  p.  Ixiv).  'It  has  been  attributed^  says  Chathbers^s 
Encyclopaedia,  Ho  the  Phoenicians,  the  Belgae,  the  Druids,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Danes.  It  has  been  called  a  temple  of  the  sun,  and  of  serpent- 
worship,  a  shrine  of  Buddha,  a  planetarium,  a  gigantic  gallows  on  whieh 
defeated  British  leaders  were  solemnly  hung  in  honour  of  Woden,  a  Gilgal 
where  the  national  army  met  and  leaders  were  buried,  and  a  calendar 
in  stone  for  the  measurement  of  the  solar  year.**  Now  it  is  most  generally 
classed  as  a  sepulchral  stone-circle,  perhaps  exceptionally  developed  under 
some  religious  influence,  and  is  usually  connected  with  the  'round  bar- 
rows* or  bowl-shaped  burial  tumulii  of  the  8rd  cent.  B.C.  which  lie  around 
it  in  hundreds.  —  We  may  return  to  Salisbury  through  the  valley  of 
the  Avon,  passing  Lake  House,  a  fine  Jacobean  mansion,  (2Vs  H.)  Great 
Dum/ord,  near  the  British  camp  of  Ogbury  Hill,  (^Va  M.)  Heale  House, 
where  Charles  II.  spent  some  days  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester  (1651), 
and  Slrat/ord  (see  above). 

A  large  portion  of  Salisbury  Plain  to  the  N.  of  Amesbury,  occupying 
an  irregular  area  about  12  M.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  6  M.  from  N. 
to  8.,  was   purchased  in  1900  by   government  to   be  used  for  miliUry 
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purposes.  Summer  camps,  with  accommodation  for  60.000  or  70,000  men. 
extend  on  both  sides  of  the  Avon,  and  permanent  garrisons  are  stationed 
at  Bvlford  and  TVdwoftA  (p.  86).  The  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
were  transferred  hither  in  1906  (comp.  p.  23). 

Wilton  (Pembroke  Arms)^  a  small  town  with  2208  inhab.  and  im- 
portant carpet-manufactories,  3  H.  to  the  W.  of  Salisbury,  possesses  a 
handsome  modem  *Chwchf  in  {he  Lombard  style,  elaborately  embel- 
lished with  marble.  —  Near  the  town  stands  Wilton  House  (shown  on 
Wed.,  104;  fee  ls.)>  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  famed  for  its 
valuable  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures,  and  its  collection  of  pictures  by 
Van  Dyck,  Lucas  ran  Leyden,  Mantegna,  Rembrandt,  Poussin,  Reynolds, 
and  other  masters.  The  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  is  adorned 
with  paintings  of  scenes  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  'Arcadia",  which  was 
written  here.  The  fine  grounds  are  not  open  to  the  public.  The  Italian 
Garden  contains  a  pavilion  designed  by  Holbein.  —  The  road  to  Wilton 
passes  (IVz  M.)  BemerUm^  where  George  Herbert  was  rector  from  1630  to 
his  death  in  1636. 

*Longford  Oaatle  (Earl  of  Radnor)  lies  on  the  Avon^  3i/s  M.  to  the  S.E. 
of  Salisbury.  It  was  built  in  1691  and  afterwards  much  enlarged.  The 
"Collection  of  pictures  (sometimes  shown  on  personal  application)  is  fine 
{Hotbeiny  Portrait  of  Erasmus),  and  there  is  sJso  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  metal-work  in  the  shape  of  a  steel  chair  presented  by  the  town  of 
Augsburg  to  Emp.  Rudolf  II.  in  1674. 

From  Salisbury  to  Bath   see  p.  118. 

86  M.  WiUon^  see  above;  the  church -tower  is  visible  to  the 
left  —  92  M.  Dinton  (Wyndham  Arms),  the  birthplace  of  the  first 
Lord  Clarendon  (1609-1674).  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  (96  M.) 
Tisbury  (Benett  Anns)  Is  Wardour  Castle^  the  seat  of  Lord  Arun- 
dell,  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities  (dally, 
11-4).  —  101 Y2  M.  Semley,  the  station  for  Hindon  and  Shaftesbury. 

H'ear  Hindon,  a  small  town  3  M.  to  the  N.,  is  FontMll  Abbey ^  where 
Beckford,  the  author  of  ^Vathek\  lived  in  complete  seclusion*,  the  princely 
mansion  he  erected  has  given  place  to  a  less  pretentious  structure.  — 
Shaftesbury  {Orosvenor  Amu),  with  2037  inhab.,  is  situated  on  a  hill 
2Vs  ^^  to  the  S.  (omn.  is.)  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
England.  A  nunnery  was  founded  here  by  King  Alfred  in  8B0.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  St.  CMZes's,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

From  (105  M.)  OiUingham  (Royal,  R.  2s.,  D.  2s.  6d.),  with 
large  bacon- curing  factories,  an  omnibus  plies  to  Mere,  4  M.  from 
Staurton  (p.  111).  Tunnel.  —  112  M.  Templecombe  Junction  (Royal 
Hotel ;  Rfmt.  Rooms),  where  lines  diverge  to  Bath  and  Wells  (see 
p.  118)  and  to  Bumham  on  the  N.W.,  and  to  Wimbome  (p.  99), 
Broadatone  (p.  99),  and  Bournemouth  (p.  98)  on  the  S.  —  118  M. 
Sherborne  (^Digby,  R.  from  4s.,  D.  5s. ;  Antelope,  pens.  10s.  6d.), 
with  5753  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Teo,  is  a  hunting- 
centre  (Blackmore  Yale).  In  the  8th  cent,  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  transferred  to  Old  Sarum  in  1078. 

The  old  *Minster  is  a  fine  Korman  structure,  afterwards  converted  into 
the  Perp.  style  and  recently  restored.  The  vaulting  and  the  choir  are 
specially  noteworthy.  The  Orammar  School  dates  from  about  1660.  Sher- 
borne  Castle ,  part  of  which  was  built  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  park,  open  to  the  public.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  eastle  (12th  cent.). 

123  M.  Yeovil  Junction,  for  (3  M.)  Teovil  (^Three  Choughs ;  Mer- 
maid; Pen  MiU,  R.  or  D.  3s.,  at  G.  W.  R.  Station),  with  9838  inhab., 
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situated  in  a  pretty  and  dlTersifled  district,  with  important  kid- 
glove  industry.   Fine  Perp.  church. 

Teovil  has  two  stations ,  */«  ^*  ^'^''*  From  tbe  Great  Western  or 
Pen  Hill  station,  on  tbe  Reading  to  Weymouth  main  line,  a  branch  runs 
to  Durtlon  (for  TautUony  p.  188). 

125  M.  Sutton  Bingham  {  13172  M.  Crewkeme  (George,  R.  from 
3«.  6d.,  D.  2«.  6d.-5».),  with  a  Perp.  church  (15th  cent.)  with  a  fine  W. 
front.  Omnibus  to  BeamiMter  and  Bridport,,  see  p.  112.  —  Just  short 
of  (139^2  MO  Chard  Junction,  whence  a  branch  runs  to  (3  M.)  Chard 
(George,  R.  4«.,  D.  2s.  6(2.-3s.  6d.),  we  see  to  the  left  *Ford  Abbey, 
a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  12th  cent,  now  a  private  mansion. 

From  Chard  a  branch  of  the  Gt.  W.  B.  rnns  Yi&  Umituter  (George), 
with  a  Perp.  charch  containing  brasses  to  the  founders  of  Wadham  College 
at  Oxford,  to  (15  M.)  Tatsnton  (see  p.  138). 

144 V2  M.  Axminster  (George;  Golden  Lion;  Sampson^s  Tem- 
perance), formerly  noted  for  its  carpets. 

Bbamch-lins  (5  M.  in  28  min.)  to  Lyme  Regit  (AUxandra,  B.  from 
2«.  6(2.,  B.  6s.;  Gupt;  Lion),  a  picturesquely-situated  seaport  and  bathing- 
place  (2096  inhab.),  where  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  1686.  Omnibus 
to  Bridport,  see  p.  111.  ~  About  I72  H.  to  the  £.  is  the  pretty  village  of 
Charmouth  (Coach  A  Horses,  B.  2«  ,  D.  3$.  6d. ;  George),  visited  for  sea- 
bathing (coach  daily  in  IV4  hr.  from  Axminster  station).  Whitchurch 
Canonicorum^  3  H.  to  the  K.E.,  has  an  interesting  church  (Norman  to 
Perp.).  —  The  ^Dowlands  LandiUp  Cad.)  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Lyme. 

148  M.  Seaton  Junction,  where  carriages  are  changed  for  Colyton 
(Glohe)  and  the  small  watering-place  of  (4M.)  /Sfeaton  (Beach ;  Clar- 
ence, R.  4s.,  D.  3^.  6(2.,  pens,  in  winter  2V2  guineas  per  week; 
Pole  Arms,  R.  or  D.  Ss.  6d.),  with  golf-links.  —  Beer,  1 V2  ^*  from 
Seaton,  is  another  quaint  seaside  resort.  —  155  M.  Honiton  (Dol- 
phin, R.  from  As,,  D.  3s, ;  Angel),  with  an  old  church.  *  Honiton* 
lace,  first  introduced  by  Dutch  refugees,  is  now  chiefly  made  at  the 
neighbouring  villages.  —  159  M.  Sidmouth  Junction, 

Bbanoh-likb  to  Exmouth  (Sidmoufh)y  16  M.,  in  40-50  min.  (fares  is. 
6d.,  lid.,  81/2(1.).  —  8  M.  Ottery  St.  Hary  (King't  Arms;  London,  well  spoken 
of)}  birthplace  of  8.  T.  Coleridge  (1772-1834),  has  a  fine  church  (a  reduced 
copy  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  the  only  other  pair  of  transeptal  towera  in 
England;  see  p.  107).  Ottery  is  the  ^Clavering'  and  Exeter  the  ^Chatteris^ 
of  Thackeray's  ^Pendennis\  —  From  (6  M.)  Tipton  St.  John'M  a  branch  runs 
to  iSytn.)  Sidmouth  (Victoria,  new,  B.  4«.  6d.,  D.  5«.^  Knowle;  Fortfleld; 
Bedford,  B.  S-6f.,  T>.  is.  6d.\  York),  a  favourite  watenng-place,  with  good 
brine  baths,  golf-links,  and  a  fine  old  Gothic  church.  —  Beyond  Tipton 
our  line  goes  on  vi&  (9Vs  M.)  Eeut  Budleigh^  near  Haines  Barton,  the  mansion 
in  which  Sir  W.  Baleigh  (1552-1618)  was  born,  to  (llVs  H.)  Budleigh  SaUerUm 
(BoUe  Arms),  a  charming  little  watering-place.  —  16  M.  Exmoulh  (p.  109). 

163  M.   WhimpU,  —  167  M.  Broad  Clyst,  —  I68V2  M.  Pinhoe. 

1711/2  ^'  Exeter.  —  BaUway  Stationa.  1 .  Queen  Street  Station  (PI.  0, 2), 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  the  London  &  South  Western  Railway; 
2.  Si.  David""*  Station  (PI.  A,  1),  to  the  N.W.,  near  the  river,  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  used  also  by  the  W.  going  trains  of  the  L.  A  S.  W. 
Bailway ;  3.  St.  Thomas's  Station  (PI.  B,  5),  a  second  station  of  the  G.  W.  B., 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Exe.  —  The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

HoteU.  •Nkw  London  (PI.  a*,  D,  2),  High  St.,  B.  from  4s.  6rf.,  D.  bs.; 
*BouoxMONT  (PLb;  C,2),  close  to  the  Queen  St.  Stotion,  B.  is.  6d.,  D.  bs.\ 
Clabbmox  (PI.  C-,  C,  D,  8),  quieUy  situated  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,  B.  is.  6d., 
D.5<.;  QuEBN'8(PLd}G,8),  QueenSt.,  B.  AB.5«.6<I.;  Half  Moon  (PL  e ;  D,  3), 
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Higli  Street;  Globb  (F\.  f;  C,8),  Cathedral  Yard  E.  i«.,  D.  2«.  Gd.)  Budb 
(PI,  g;  D,  3),  unpretending,  opposite  the  New  London  Hotel,  B.  8<.,  D.  8«.  — 
RcM.  BfmU  Room$. 

Tramways  from  Eastgate,  at  the  upper  end  of  High  St.,  to  St.  David's 
Station  and  to  the  subnrbs.  —  Oabs.  Drive  within  the  town  U. ;  to  Heavitree 
1#.  Sd, ;  to  Mt.  Badford  1<.  6<i. ;  beyond  the  municipal  boundaries  i$.  per  mile. 

Post  Office  (PI.  D,  3),  High  St.  —  Theatre  (PI.  D,  2),  Longbrook  St. 

Exeter,  the  capital  of  Devonshire  and  one  of  the  chief  places  in 
the  W.  of  England,  an  ancient  town  with  (1901)  46,940  inhab.,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Exe  and  forms  a  good 
starting-point  for  exploring  the  beantifal  scenery  of  S.  Devonshire. 

The  origin  of  Exeter  is  very  ancient.  The  Bomans  Latinized  the 
name  of  the  British  town  of  Caenoisc  into  /«ea,  while  the  modern  form 
is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Exaneeatter.  It  is  the  one  English  city 
in  which  it  is  certain  that  human  habitation  has  never  ceased  from  the 
Boman  period  to  the  present  day;  and  it  is  the  one  city  which  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  repeatedly  besieged  during  the  various  civil  contests  that 
have  raged  in  England,  and  was  the  Scene  of  many  interesting  historical 
events.  William  of  Orange  remained  several  days  at  Exeter  after  his 
landing  at  Torbay,  and  was  joined  here  by  many  men  of  rank.  The 
episcopal  see  has  existed  here  since  1060,  when  it  was  transferred  from 
Grediton.    Comp.  Freeman*»  ^Exeter'  ^Historic  Towns  Series^;  1887). 

Exeter  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  and  vessels  of  160  tons 
can  ascend  to  the  town  by  means  of  a  ship-canal  begun  in  1664.  The 
chief  industrial  products  are  gloves  and  agricultural  machinery,  and  the 
city  is  the  principal  market  for  ^Honiton  lace*  (see  p.  106). 

From  the  station  Queen  St.  leads  to  the  S.  towards  High  St. 
and  the  centre  of  the  city.  In  it,  to  the  left,  is  the  Albert  Mem" 
orial  Museum  (PI.  G,  3 ;  dally,  9  till  dusk)  containing  Devonshire 
antiquities,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  library,  and  a  school  of  art. 
Adjoining  is  a  Technical  College  (1899). 

On  the  left,  close  to  the  station,  is  the  W.  entrance  to  the  Northemhay 
(PI.  C,  D,  3),  a  public  park  shaded  with  fine  elms  (views),  occupying  part 
of  the  hill  above  the  old  moat  of  Boufl^emont  Oastile,  which  was  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror  and  is  mentioned  in  ^Bicbard  III.\  lY.  2.  The 
park  contains  a  national  memorial  to  Sir  John  BttciniU,  who  raised  ttie  first 
company  of  rifle  volunteers  in  1859 ;  statues  of  Lord  Iddeeleigh  (1818-86),  by 
Boehm,  Sir  T,  Dyke  Aeland  (1787-1871),  and  JoJm  JHnham,  a  local  philan- 
thropist, both  by  Stephens.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  situated  in  the 
grounds  of  Bougemont  Lodge,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  Thurs. 
(entr.  in  Castle  St.,  off  High  St.). 

On  reaching  the  High  St.  we  turn  to  the  right,  passing  the  quaint 
Guildhall  (PI.  C,  3 ;  15-16th  cent.),  containing  some  interesting  por- 
traits. The  upper  part  of  the  elaborate  facade  (1593 ;  restored  1900) 
projects  over  the  footway.  A  little  farther  on,  Broadgate  (on  the  left) 
leads  us  Into  the  Cathedral  Yard,  in  full  view  of  the  magnificent 
W.  front  of  the  cathedral.  —  The  ^Cathedral  (PLC,  D,3j  services 
at  10.30  and  3 ;  adm.  to  choir  6(2.),  though  comparatively  small  and 
unlmposlng,  is  in  virtue  of  its  details  one  of  the  most  admirable 
eiiamples  in  England  of  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style.  The 
oldest  parts  of  the  present  building  are  the  massive  transeptal 
towers,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cent,  and  an  al- 
most unique  feature  In  English  churches  (see  p.  106).  The  rest  of 
the  cathedral  was  built  (or  altered  from  Norman  to  Dec.)  between 
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1280  and  1370,  mainly  from  tlie  designs  of  Bishop  Quivit((L  1291). 
The  elal>orate  W.  facade  was  added  by  Bishop  Brantyngham  (1370- 
1394);  and  the  whole  was  lately  restored  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ex- 
terior is  the  large  size  and  number  of  the  buttresses.  The  Cathedral 
is  408ft.  long,  76  ft.  wide,  and  66  ft.  high ;  width  across  transepts 
140  ft. ;  height  of  towers  166  ft.  —  "We  enter  by  the  North  Porch. 

The  "^Interior  (open  10  till  dusk)  is  distinguished  by  great  lightness  and 
elegance,  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  central  tower,  though  the  full 
effect  is  marred  by  the  obtrusiye  position  of  the  organ  (17th  cent.).  The 
long  unbroken  line  of  vaulting  is  particularly  fine.  The  perfect  symmetry 
of  the  building  has  often  been  pointed  out.  *Not  only  does  aisle  answer 
to  aisle,  and  pillar  to  pillar,  and  window  tracery  to  window  tracery,  but 
also  chapel  to  chapel,  screen  to  screen,  and  even  tomb  to  tomb,  and 
canopy  to  canopy'  (''Architectural  History  of  Exeter  Cathedral",  by  Arch- 
deacon Freeman).  The  triforium  here  has  not  the  dignity  of  a  distinct 
story,  but  is  simply  a  low  blank  arcade.  Most  of  the  stained  glass  is  poor. 
The  "Minstreli  Gallerp  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Nave,  dates  from  140()  and 
has  figures  of  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments,  which  Mr.  Carl 
Engel  identifies  as  follows  (from  left  to  right):  cittern,  bagpipe,  clarion, 
rebec,  psaltery,  syrinx,  sackbut,  regals,  gittern,  shalm,  timbrel,  and  cym- 
bals. On  the  S.  side  of  the  great  W.  door,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
is  the  Chantry  of  Bishop  Orandisson  (d.  1369),  formerly  St.  Radegunde'^t 
Chapel;  and  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  another  small  chapel  de- 
dicated to  St.  Edmund^  and  now  used  as  a  baptistery.  The  modern  Pulpit^ 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  is  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Patteaon  (d.  1871), 
the  missionary  bishop.  The  N.  Tbansepx  contains  a  curious  clock  of 
the  14th  cent.,  a  statue  of  Korthcote,  the  painter  (d.  1831),  by  Chanirey^ 
and  the  *Women"'s  Window',  presented  in  1888  by  the  women  of  Devon- 
shire. It  is  adjoined  by  the  Sylke  Chantry  (16th  cent.)  and  St.  PauVt 
Chapel.  Corresponding  to  the  latter  is  Si.  John's  Chapel  in  the  S.  Tban- 
SEPT,  opposite  the  entrance  to  which  is  the  monument  of  Hugh  Courienay, 
Earl  of  Devon  (d.  1377).  From  the  corner  of  this  transept  we  enter  the 
narrow  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^  beyond  which  is  the  Perp.  Chapteb 
House  (magnificent  ceiling),  containing  the  cathedral-library. 

The  Choib  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  stone  screen 
of  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  lately  restored.  It  is  surrounded  b^ 
various  small  chapels  and  chantries,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
bishops.  The  reredos  and  choir-stalls  are  modern,  but  the  misereres  (1194- 
1206)  and  sedilia  are  old,  and  also  the  beautiful  ^Episcopal  Throne  (1306- 
26).  Part  of  the  glass  in  the  Perp.  E.  window  is  ancient.  —  The  Lady 
Chapel  contains  the  interesting  monuments  of  Bishop  Simon  de  Apulia 
(d.  1223),  Bartholomeus  Iscanus  (d.  1184),  and  two  other  bishops. 

Visitors  should  ascend  the  K.  tower  (entr.  in  N.  transept)  for  the  sake 
of  the  view  (permission  of  dean  or  canon  necessary).  The  large  bell  here, 
called  'Great  Peter',  weighs  6  tons. 

Part  of  the  Cloisteks  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  with 
an  attempted  reproduction  of  the  old  vaulting  and  tracery  (Dec). 

Within  the  Cathedral  Close  are  the  Episcopal  Palace  and  the 
Deanery.  One  of  the  houses  on  theN.  side  has  a  good  bay-window, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  pretty  grounds  of  the 
Palace  (adm.  on  presentation  of  visiting-card)  are  reached  by 
following  the  road  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  (entr.  by  arched  door), 
of  the  E.  end  of  which  they  command  a  good  view. 

In  South  St.,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  College  of 
Priest  Vicars  (PI.  0,  4;  15-16th  cent.),  with  a  panelled  hall  and 
portraits  (keys  at  13  West  View  Terrace).  —  Bampfylde  House 
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(PI.  D,  3;  16th  cent.),  in  Bampfylde  St.;  MoVa  Coffee  House 
(16th  cent.),  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,  now  an  art-dep6t;  and  several 
other  honseB  in  the  older  streets  are  interesting.  Some  of  the  old 
Churches  —  e.g.  8t.  Pancras  (PI.  C,  3),  8t.  Sidwell  (hey.  PI.  D,  2)  — 
are  of  considerahle  Interest,  and  the  handaome  Training  College  for 
Schoolmasters  may  also  he  mentioned.  —  Near  St.  David's  Station 
is  a  Statue  of  Sir  Bedvers  BuUer  (1905). 

A  good  view  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  M.  JHnham^  a  small  hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Exe,  crowned  with  the  handsome  modern  Church 
of  8t.  Michael  (PI.  B,  S).  —  A  still  better  view  is  obtained  from  the  Reser- 
voir (apply  at  the  keeper's  cottage)  >  at  the  (V2l^r«)  top  of  the  long  hill  con- 
tinning  Longbrook  St.  (PI.  D,  1,  2)  through  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  walk  may  be  extended  to  (S/4  M.)  Duryard  Park  (adm.  id.\ 
whence  we  may  return  by  a  drive  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Exe. 

Esoursions.  Coaches  leave  the  chief  Exeter  hotels  every  Sat.  in  summer 
for  Chudleigh  (see  below),  Datolish  (p.  135),  Budleigh  (see  below),  or 
Tiverton  (p.  184),  all  plnasant  drives  of  20-25  M.  (there  and  back)*,  return- 
fare  in  each  case  Ss.  Gd.  —  An  opportunity  is  afforded  of  a  visit  to  Dart- 
moor (p.  143)  from  Exeter  (G.  W.  R.)  by  trains  running  (vi&  2feicton  Abbot)  in 
connection  with  the  coaches  starting  from  Bovep  Tr<uey  (p.  135)  and  from 
Mitreton  HampsUad  (p.  136).  Also  by  the  motor-car  service  from  Queen 
Street  Station  (p.  106)  to  (2V4  hrs.i  fare  %.  6d.)  Chagford  (p.  136). 

Fbom  Exetbb  to  Exhouth,  101/2  M.,  L.  &  S.W.  Railway  in  1/2  hr.  (fares 
Is.  9d.,  is.  2(f.,  lOVs^^O*  '^his  picturesque  branch  descends  along  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Exe»  —  572  H.  Topsham  (Globe),  formerly  the  port  of  Exeter.  —  IO1/2  M. 
Ezmouth  {''Imperial^  R.  is.^d.^  D.  bs.  \  *Beaeon^  R.  4«.  6d.,  D.  bs,Qd..,  Adantie 
Private  Hotel;  London^  R.  4«.,  D.  4s.  6d.),  a  pleasant  little  watering-place,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  with  a  fair  beach,  golf  links,  and  an  esplanade.  — 
From  Exmouth  a  steam- ferry  plies  several  times  daily  to  Starcross  (p.  135; 
fare  6d.);  and  excursion-steamers  ply  to  Balcombe^  Seaton^  Torquay,  Dart- 
mouth, etc.  Railway  to  Budleigh  Salterton  and  Sidmouth  Junction,  see  p.  106. 

Fbom  Exktbb  to  Hbathfibld,  17V2  M.,  G.  W.  Railway  in  1-1 V4  hr. 
(fares  29.  lOd.,  is.  lOd.,  Is.  5d.).  —  3Vs  H.  Ide;  61/2  H.  Longdouin;  11  M. 
Ashton;  13  M.  Trusham.  —  15  M.  Chudleigh  (Clifford  Arms,  R.  3«.,  D.  3«.  6d.) 
is  visited  for  the  sake  of  *Chudleigh  Rock  (fine  view  from  the  top),  a  bold 
limestone  crag  with  two  interesting  caverns.  —  I71/2  M.  Eeathfield  (p.  185). 

Fbom  Fxetbb  to  Babnstaple,  39  M.,  L.  &  S.W.  Railway  in  1-1 1/2  hr. 
(fares  6s.  6d.,  4s.,  3s.  8d).  The  scenery  on  this  line  is  pretty  and  thoroughly 
Devonian.  —  71/2  M.  Crediton  (Ship,  R.  ds.,  D.  Ss.  6d.),  which  has  an 
Interesting  church,  was  once  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Devonshire,  now 
centred  in  Exeter  (comp.  p.  107).  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Dovmes,  the 
seat  of  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  At  (IIV2  M.)  Yeoford  (inn)  the  rail- 
way to  Tavistock  and  Plymouth  diverges  to  the  left,  skirting  the  K.  side 
of  Dartmoor  (see  p.  143).  At  (13^/4  M.)  Copplestone  is  an  ancient  cross. 
Beyond  (18  M.)  Lapford  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Taw,  which  we  follow 
all  the  way  to  Barnstaple.  —  39  M.  Barnstaple,  and  thence  to  Bideford 
and  Torrington  (Left)  and  Ilfracombe  (right),  see  R.  21. 

From  Exeter  to  Barnstaple  by  the  Exe  Valley,  see  p.  134*,  to  Torquay^ 
Tavistock,  Launeeston,  and  Plymouth,  see  R.  17a  and  R.  17b ;  to  Bristol,  see  R.16. 


15.  From  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 

118>/x  M.  Gbeat  Westbbn  Railwat  (Paddingion  Station)  in  2-4V4  hrs. 
(fares  19«.  6d.,  12s.  3d.,  9s.  972^.)-  From  Bath  to  Bristol,  IIV2  M.,  in 
1/3-1/2  hr.  (fares  2s.,  Is.  8<I.,  ll^/sd.).  —  From  London  to  Weymouth  via 
Reading  and  Weatbury,  154Vi  H.,  in  3>/4-6V2  hrs.  (fares  23s.  lOd.,  15s., 
lis.  lid.).  Wevmouth  may  be  reached  by  the  L.  £  S.  W.  railway  from 
Waterloo  (142'^  U.  in  8-58/4  hrs. ;  same  fares). 

To  (16^2  M*)  LangUy^  see  Baedeker's  Handbook  for  London^ 
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18 V2  M.  Slough  (Croton,  B.  fiom  Ss.  6(2.,  D.  48. ;  Royal)  Is  the 
junction  of  the  line  to  Eton  and  (3  M.)  Windsor  (p.  231). 

Windsor  may  also  be  reached  from  London  by  the  L.  8.  W.  railway 
(from  Waterloo  station);  fares  by  either  route  S*.  6d.,  2t.  3d.,  it.  9d. 

Motor  omnibuses  ply  between  Slough  and  Windior  (V4  hr.;  fare  3d,) 
and  between  Slough  and  Stoke  Poffet^  Fctmham^  and  Beaam^/Md  C/i  hr.; 
it,)  \  see  p.  386  and  Baedeker't  Handbook  for  Londnn, 

A  yiew  of  Windsor  Caatle  is  obtained  to  the  left  as  we  leave 
Slongh.  The  scenery  of  the  Thames  Valley  between  Slongh  and 
Goring  (see  p.  112)  is  very  pleasing.  —  21  M.  Bumham  Beeches,  — 
221/2  M.  Taplow  (p.  231> 

24  M.  Maidenhead  (p.  231),  prettily  situated  on  the  Thames,  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Wycombe  and  Oxford  (see  p.  233).  From 
(31  M.)  Twyford  a  branch  diyerges  to  HerUey-on- Thames  (p.  230). 

36  M.  Beading  {Oreat  Western,  at  the  station;  Queen' Sj  R.  01 
D.  48.,  well  spoken  of;  Vastem  Temperance^  B.  39.,  D.  from  28.  6ct. ; 
Oeorge,  unpretending),  the  county-town  of  Berkshire,  is  an  ancient 
and  flourishing  town  with  (1901)  72,214  inhabitants.  The  Bene- 
dictine  Abbeys  founded  by  Henry  I.  in  1121,  and  containing  his 
grave,  was  once  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  England;  a  few  ruins  now 
alone  remain.  The  gateway  was  restored  in  1861.  Several  parlia- 
ments were  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  abbey.  University  College, 
founded  in  1892  as  a  University  Extension  College,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  and  incorporated  in  1896,  is  affiliated  to  Oxford  University. 
It  occupies  a  building  erected  in  1898  in  Yalpy  St. ,  near  the  sta- 
tion. The  college  comprehends  the  five  departments  of  Agriculture, 
Natural  Science,  Literature,  Fine  Art,  and  Music  The  churches  of 
8t,  Mary  (16th  cent.),  8t,  Lawrence  (16th  cent.),  and  Qreyfriars 
are  interesting.  Adjoining  the  Free  Library  is  a  MuHwn  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  Romano  -  British  antiquities  from  Silchester 

(see  below). 

The  antiquities  inelude  a  hoard  of  253  silver  denarii  (40B.G.-2il  A.D.), 
found  in  an  earthenware  pot;  objects  in  bone,  glass,  gold,  bronze,  and 
other  metals;  pottery,  including  some  good  specimens  of  Samian  ware; 
and  a  fine  slab  of  Purbeck  marble. 

Archbishop  Laud  (1673-1645)  and  Justice  Talfourd  (1796-1854) 
were  natives  of  Reading.  Huntley  ^  Palmers'  biscuit  manufactory 
(nearly  5000  hands)  and  Button  and  Sons'  seed-farms  (3000  acres) 

are  situated  at  Reading. 

Beading  may  also  be  reached  from  London  by  the  L.  A  8.  W.  Railway 
via  Ateot  (&/t  H.),  or  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  8.  E.  A  C.  B.  vil 
Reigatt  and  Guildford  (67  M.;  comp.  p.  63). 

Fboh  Bbadinq  to  Babinostokb,  14Vs  M.,  railway  in  1/2  hr.  (fares  2t,  6<f., 
U,  8<l.,  is.  SVsd.).  —  6  U.  Mortimer  (Bailway  Inn).  About  8  M.  to  the  8.W. 
(carr.  there  and  back,  with  stay  of  1  hr.,  ca.  7«.)  lies  Bilcheitar,  with 
remains  of  the  Bomano-British  town  of  Caer-8effoinij  called  CaOeoa  by  the 
Bomans  and  Sileeattrt  by  the  8azonfl.  The  remains  (adm.  6<l. ;  interesting 
to  archceologists)  inelude  the  town-walls  (276D  yds.  in  cireuit),  a  large 
amphitheatre,  the  foundations  of  numerous  buildings,  and  some  nne  pave- 
ments  (partly  covered  up  again).  Becent  discoveries  indicate  that  the 
ancient  town  contained  numerous  dye-works.  Host  of  the  smaller  anti- 
quities are  preserved  at  Beading  (see  above).    About  2  M.  to  the  E.  ov 
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Mortimer  is  8tnk.thflelda«y«,  the  8e»t  of  the  Duke  of  WeUiagton,  with  the 
camp-bed  and  other  memorials  of  the  Iron  Duke,  of  whom  a  bronze  statue 
has  been  erected  here.  His  charger  *Gopenhagen\  which  he  rode  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  is  buried  in  the  garden.  The  house  is  closed  but  the 
grounds  are  open  to  the  public.  —  UVs  M.  Bcuiii^tlMtt^  see  p.  77. 

Fbom  Rsadino  to  Bath  yiI  DRyizxs,  70  M.,  G.W.S.  inSVshrs.  (fares 
lis.  lOd.,  7s.  W.,  5».  Ud.).  —  17  M.  Kewbury  (Jack,  E.  8«.  Bd.,  D.  8«.-, 
Chequ9r»)^  with  11,061  inhab.,  formerly  the  seat  of  an  important  cloth- 
trade,  was  the  scene  of  two  battles  in  the  Ciyil  War  (1643  and  16^), 
in  the  first  of  which  Lord  Falkland  fell  (monument  on  the  battlefield). 
The  ancient  Cloih  Hall  is  now  a  museum.  Branch-lines  run  hence  to 
Didcot  (see  below)  to  the  K.,  Winchester  (p.  78)  to  the  S.,  and  (12  M.) 
Lamboutn^  to  the  K.W.  The  park  of  SighcUrt  OatUe,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.,  is  open  to  yisitors  on  Wed.  and 
Saturday.  The  Vorman  church  of  AshmannDorih^  a  village  near  Highdere, 
contains  some  faint  allegorical  Arescoes  of  the  18th  century.  —  35Vs  ^» 
Hung w ford  (Bear;  Three  Swans)  on  the  Kw,nti^  a  favourite  angling- resort 
and  hunting-eentre.  April  16th,  called  ^■Tuiiiday'^  is  celebrated  with  curious 
old-fashioned  ceremonies.  About  4  U.  to  the  N.W.  is  Litileeote  Hall^  a 
good  specimen  of  a  16th  cent,  manor-house  (no  adm.).  —  34  M.  8avemak€ 
has  another  station  on  the  line  from  Swindon  to  Andover  Junction  (p.  86). 
BavBvnake  Forest  contains  a  splendid  avenue  of  beeches  and  some  gigantic 
oaks.  —  46  M.  Patney  A  Chiirton.  The  Weymouth  trains  here  diverge  to 
the  left  (see  below). 

60 M.  DeviBMi  (Bear;  Cattle),  a  busy  town  (6682  inhab.)  with  an  active 
trade  in  grain.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  Boman  name,  (kutrtim  Dlvtf- 
Morum  or  Ad  JHnsae,  The  old  Ccutle^  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
and  destroyed  in  the  17th  cent.,  has  almost  completely  disappeared.  The 
churches  of  Bt.  John  and  8t.  Mary  have  vaulted  Norman  choirs,  and  the 
Museum  (adm.  8d.)  contains  a  fair  collection  of  Wiltshire  antiquities.  The 
Market  Crou^  erected  in  1814,  bears  an  inscription  recording  the  *snecial 
judgment*  that  overtook  a  dishonest  market-woman  in  1763.  —  At  (68  M.) 
Holt  Junction  we  join  the  Chippenham  and  Frome  line,  which,  however, 
we  quit  ag^n  at  the  next  station.  —  61  M.  Trowbridge  {OMe;  Wooipaek) 
is  an  ugly  factory- town,  with  a  good  Perp.  church  (end  of  the  16th  cent.), 
containing  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Ordbbe^  who  was  rector  of  Trowbridge  for 
19  years  (1813-82).  —  63Vs  M.  Bradford -on -Avon  (Sioan,  B.  or  D.  from 
2s.  6d.),  with  the  highly  interesting  little  Saxon  *Ohurch  of  St.  Lawrence 
(8th  cent.  ^  comp.  p.  xxxvii),  which  now  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  N. 
porch  (adm.  6d.).  The  chancel  opens  from  the  nave  by  an  arehed  door 
only  2  ft.  4  in.  wide.  The  Bridge  and  Kingston  House  (Jacobean  ^  no  adm.) 
are  also  noteworthy.  A  motor-omnibus  plies  between  Bradford  and  Bath. 
—  66V2  M.  ZAmpley  Stoke,  —  70  H.  Bath,  see  p.  113. 

FftoM  Bkadino  to  Wstmouth,  llS'/s  K.y  Gr.  W.  B.  in  3-5  hrs.  (fares 
19s.  44.,  12s.,  9s.  Sd.).  To  (45  M.)  Patney  A  Chirton^  see  above.  66Vs  M. 
Hdington  &  Bratfon.  Edington  has  a  fine  14th  cent,  church.  —  59 Va  M. 
Westbury  (Lopes''  Arms)  is  the  junction  for  Chippenham  (p.  113)  and  for 
the  Bath  and  Salisbury  line  (p.  118).  6672  M.  Frome  (p.  127).  —  70V8  M. 
Witham,  junction  for  Wells  (p.  128).  —  From  (76  M.)  Bruton  a  visit  may 
be  paid  by  carriage  to  Alfred  s  Tower  (view)  and  the  grounds  at  Stourton 
i±Oi^/t  M.),  in  which  are  the  six  sources  of  the  Stour,  The  grounds  are 
open  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.j  the  house  at  Stourhead  on  Wed. 
in  summer  only.  In  front  01  the  gate  is  the  old  High  Cross  of  Bristol.  — 
From  (79Vs  H.)  Castle  Cory  a  branch-lhue  (rail,  motor-car)  runs  to  Charlton 
Mackrell  via  (6  U.)  Keinton  ^andeviUey  birthplace  of  Sir  Henry  Irving 
(1838-1905).  841/2  M.  Sparkford.  About  1  M.  to  the  8.  is  the  pretty  village 
of  Qtfsen  Camel  (Queen)  and  2  M.  to  the  E.  is  Cadbury  Castle^  an  entrenched 
British  camp,  30  acres  in  area,  which  contests  with  Camelford  (p.  160) 
the  honour  of  being  the  Arthurian  Camelot.  —  91Vs  M.  Yeovil  (p.  105). 

104  M.  Maiden  Newton  is  the  junction  for  a  line  (9  M.)  to  Bridport 
COreyhoundy  B.  2s.  6<f.,  D.  2s.  6d.)  a  small  seaport  and  bathing -resort 
(6710  inhab.),  with  a  Perp.  church.  The  line  goes  on  to  (IIV4  M.)  Wut 
Bay  (hotel).    Omnibuses  ply  daily  from  Bridport  to  Lyme  Regit  (p.  106^ 
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and  to  (12  M.)  Crwleme  (p.  106)  ▼!&  (6  M.)  Beamimter  (White  Hart,  B.  2«., 
D.  8«.),  an  ancient  town  on  the  Brit,  with  a  16th  cent,  church.  Xear  Bea^ 
minster  is  Pamham  Howe,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  containing 
several  interesting  portraits. 

lllVt  H.  Darchetter  and  thence  to  (118Vs  MO  WiymotOhy  see  p.  100. 

Near  (41i/2  M.)  Pangboume  (p.  230)  is  Basildon  Park,  with  a 
good  Gollectioii  of  pictuiefi.  Beyond  (44^/4  M.)  Goring  (p.  229)  the 
train  crosses  the  Thames  foi  the  last  time.  From  (481/2  M.)  Mouls- 
ford  (p.  229)  a  hranch  diTcrges  to  Wallingford  (p.  229). 

53  M.  Didcot  Junction  (Junction  Hotel ;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
whence  a  line  to  Oxford  (R.  31a)  and  Birmingham  (p.  268)  direrges  to 
the  N.  and  one  to  Newbury  (see  ahove)  and  Winchater  (p.  78)  to  the  S. 

60^2  M.  Wantage  Road  is  nnlted  hy  a  steam-tramway  (fare  6d.) 
with  (3  M.)  Wantage  (Bear,  R.  3«.  6d.),  the  birthplace  of  Alfred 
the  Great  (849-901)  and  of  Bishop  Bntler  (1692-1762),  with 
a  handsome  chnroh  of  the  14th  centary.  A  statne  of  King  Alfred, 
by  Oonnt  Qlelchen,  was  erected  in  the  market-place  In  1877.  In 
the  yicinity  is  Lockinge,  the  seat  of  Lord  Wantage,  with  a  picture 
gallery. 

From  Wantage  a  very  pleasant  walk  (about  10  H.)  may  be  taken  by 
the  Ridgeway  or  lekleton  Btreet,  a  grass -grown  Boman  road,  along  the 
breezy  top  of  the  chalk  downs,  and  then  down  to  Uffington  (see  below). 
About  li/s  H.  on  this  side  of  Uffington,  near  the  little  village  of  Kingston 
Lisle,  is  the  famous  ^Blowing  Stone'  of  King  Alfred,  described  in  ^Tom 
Broton't  BchooUDays'*,  and  supposed  to  hare  been  anciently  used  as  a  military 
signal.  It  lies  below  a  tree,  in  front  of  some  cottages  on  the  road  de- 
scending from  the  Bidgeway  to  Kingston  Lisle.  Various  ancient  entrench- 
ments are  visible  on  the  Downs.  Instead  of  descending  to  the  Blowing 
Stone  we  may  follow  the  ridge  to  the  *White  Horse  Hill'  (see  below). 

64  M.  Challow.  From  (661/2  M.)  Uffington,  the  home  of  'Tom 
Brown\  with  a  most  Interesting  E.  E.  *Gharch,  a  branch-line  runs 
to  (3i/2  M.)  Faringdon  (Bell ;  Salutation),  once  a  residence  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  now  famous  for  its  ham  and  bacon. 

About  21/3  ^-  ^  the  S.  of  Uffington  is  White  Horae  Hill  (890  ft.),  so 
called  from  the  huge  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  turf,  370  ft.  in  length 
(visible  from  the  railway);  it  has  existed  here  for  over  1000  years  and  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  Danes  at  Ashdown  (871).  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  commands 
an  extensive  view,  is  Uffington  Ctutle,  an  entrenchment  probably  of  Danish 
origin.  The  deep  and  broad  gully  below  the  White  Horse  is  called  the 
*Manger\  —  On  the  other  side  of  the  Manger  is  the  Dragon's  Hill,  where 
St.  George  is  said  to  have  slain  the  dragon;  and  the  cromlech  known  as 
WayUmd  Smithes  Forge,  immortalized  in  *Kenilworth\  lies  on  the  Bidge- 
way about  1  M.  farther  to  the  W. 

Beyond  (7172  ^0  Shriveriham  the  train  enters  Wiltshire,  — 
7774  M.  Swindon  Jnnetion  (Ghreat  Western,  B.  2s.  6d.,  D.  8«.; 
Queen^s  Boyal  Hotel,  at  the  station ;  Ooddard  Arms,  in  Old  Swin- 
don, R.  4s.,  D.  4s.;  Bailway  Refreshment  Rooms),  where  the  line 
reaches  its  highest  point  (300  ft.) ,  is  the  junction  of  lines  to 
OloueesUr  (p.  178)  and  to  Highworth  (61/2  M.).  Swindon  Town 
Station  (p.  85)  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.  Swindon,  with  a  population  of 
44,996,  consists  of  an  old  town,  1  M,  from  the  junction,  and  the 
now  contiguous  new  town,  a  creation  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
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occupied  almost  exclusively  by  railway  artificers  and  employees,  who 
are  said  to  draw  nearly  300,000i.  a  year  in  wages.  The  extensive 
works  of  the  railway-company  are  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  afternoon. 

Abcat  2  M.  to  the  B.  of  Highwortli  (p.  112),  on  the  road  to  Faringdon, 
is  CoUshill  Eou$€^  a  good  example  of  Inigo  Jones  (1660). 

From  Swindon  Town  to  Cheltenham  and  to  Sovthamptony  see  p.  86. 

At  (83  M.)  Wootton  Baasett  the  express  trains  for  South  Wales 
(R.  26)  quit  the  Bristol  line.  — -  From  (88  M.)  DaunUey  (Peter- 
borough Arms)  a  branch  diverges  to  (6  M.)  Malmesbury  (King's 
Arm8)y  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Hobbes  (1688-1679),  with  the  ruins 
of  a  fine  *Abbey  Church  (12th  cent.)  and  a  Qothic  market-cross. 
Pop.  2864.  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  chronicler  (d.  ca.  1143), 
was  a  monk  in  the  abbey.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Dauntsey  station 
is  Bredenstoke  or  Clack  Abbey,  incorporating  the  remains  of  an 
Augustine  priory  of  the  i2th  century. 

94  M.  Chippenham  (Angel;  George),  with  6074  inhab.,  is  well 
known  for  its  com  and  cheese  markets.  It  possesses  manufactures 
of  cloth,  chums,  and  condensed  milk.  Fine  old  Norman  church. 

About  3Vs  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Chippenham  (2  M.  f^m  Galne)  is  Bowood, 
the  handsome  seat  of  the  Harquis  of  Lansdowne,  with  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings  of  all  schools,  ioclnding  *ItemWaindt''a  famous  *HiU\  from  the 
Orleans  collection,  the  most  effective  landscape  of  the  master,  and  examples 
of  Muriilo,  Buif*daeh  Reynolds^  etc.  The  park  is  usually  open  to  the  public. 
Slaperton  Cottage,  2  M.  from  Bowood,  was  occupied  for  35  years  by  Thomas 
Moore  (1T79-1862),  who  is  buried  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  of  Bromham. 
To  the  S.  of  Chippenham  (3  M.)  lies  Laeock  Abbey,  founded  in  1232  as  a 
nunnery,  but  now  a  private  residence.  Tbe  conventual  buildings  are  being 
restored  (adm.  Is.). 

From  Chippenham  a  railway  motor-car  runs  to  OA  br.)  Calne  (SVslf* 
to  the  E.  \  Lansdowne  Arms),  with  important  pig-killing  and  bacon-curing 
industry.  Chippenham  is  tbe  junction  of  a  line  also  to  Wetfbury  (for 
Weymouth,  Salisbury,  etc.),  see  p.  111. 

Beyond  Chippenham  the  train  follows  the  pretty  valley  of  the 
Avon,  —  98*/4  M.  Corsham.  In  the  village  (Methuen  Arms,  R.  Ss., 
D.  2*.  6d.),  ^4  M.  from  the  station,  is  Corsham  Court,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Methuen,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  (adm.  on 
Tues.  &  Frid.  in  summer,  2-4  p.m.,  on  application  to  the  estate- 
agent  ;  la.).  —  The  train  then  enters  the  Box  Tunnel.  I3/4  M.  in 
length,  constracted  at  a  cost  of  500,000^.,  and  near  (102  M.)  Box, 
famous  for  its  oolite  stone  quarries,  passes  into  Somersetshire  and 
re-enters  the  Avon  Valley.  —  104^2  M.  Bathampton. 

107  M.  Bath.  —  Railway  Stations.  Oreat  Wsfiem  StaHon  (PI.  A,  B,  3), 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  town  •,  Midland  Station  (PI.  C.  1 ;  for  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, Birmingham,  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line,  etc.),  to  the  W.  of 
the  town.  —  Hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  chief  trains. 

Hotels.  Gband  Pump  Room  Hotel  (PI.  a;  C,2),  closed  for  reconstruc- 
tlonj  *Empirr  (Pl.d;  C,3),  E.  from  6«.,  D.Ss.Bd.j  *York  House  (Pl.b;  D,2), 
York  Buildings,  quiet;  Lansdowne  Grove,  near  St.  Stephen^s  Church 
(PI.  F,  2),  R.  from  it.,  D.  b»,\  •Pultbnet,  Great  Pulteney  St.,  R.  from  5«., 
D.5#.;  Castle  (PI.  CiC.2),  Northgate  St.,  R.  3i.,  D.3*.  6d.;  ♦Christopher 
(PI.  e ;  C,  3),  near  tbe  Aobey,  commercial,  R.  4«.,  D.  4«.  Bd. ;  Rotal  Station 
(PI.  f ;  B,  3),  R.  from  3a.  6<l.,  D.  4«..  Railway  (PI.  g;  B,  3),  E.  3«.,  D.  3«.  6d., 
both  opposite  the  G.  W.  R.  Station;  Francis'  P&ivatk  Hotels,  (^ueen 
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Square  (PI.  G,  2)  and  Bennett  St.  (Fl.  D,  2),  pens,  from  7s.  6J. ;  Fb&mlex's 
Temperance  (PI.  Ii ;  B,  G,  3),  near  the  Abbey,  E.  3<.  3d.,  D.  3«. 

Oabfl.  For  2  pers.,  with  1  horse,  is.  per  mile,  2s.  Qd.  per  hr.;  each 
addit.  pers.  Qd.  Tolls  are  paid  by  the  hirer.  Fare  and  a  half  between 
midnight  and  6  a.m.  Luggage,  112  lbs.  free,  every  addit.  66  lbs.  6d.  — 
Bath  Chairs,  is.  per  mile  or  hr. ;  one-third  more  for  going  more  than 
200  yds.  up  hill. 

Electric  Tramways  traverse  some  of  the  principal  streets  and  run  to 
(31/2  M.)  Baihford,  (2V2  M.)  Batkeaston,  (2  M.)  Combe  Down,  (2  M.)  Weston, 
and  other  suburbs. 

Husic.  Band  twice  daily  in  summer  (May  to  Sept.)  in  the  Victoria 
Park,  Sydney  Gardens,  or  Institution  Gardens  (season-ticket  5s.) ',  once  daily 
in  winter  in  the  Concert  Room,  where  vocal  concerts  are  also  given  (season 
ticket  10s.).  —  High-class  concerts  take  place  in  the  Assembly  Rooms. 

Theatre  Royal  (PL  G,  2),  Saw  Glose.  —  Lyric  Theatee  of  Varieties, 
opposite. 

Post  Office  (PI.  D,  2),  York  Buildings.  Branch  post  and  telegraph 
office,  in  the  High  St.,  opposite  the  Municipal  Buildings. 

Bath,  the  chief  place  in  Somerset,  is  a  handsome  town  of  (1901) 

49,817  inbab.,  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon  and  on 

the  slopes  of  the  suirounding  hills,  and  is  perhaps  unrivalled  among 

provincial  English  towns   for  Its   combination  of  archsological, 

historic,  scenic,  and  social  interest.    It  is  a  city  of  crescents  and 

terraces,  built  in  a  very  substantial  manner  of  a  fine  yellow  limestone 

(oolite),  and  rising  tier  above  tier  to  a  height  of  about  600  ft.  Bath 

owes  its  external  appearance  very  largely  to  the  architect  John  Wood 

(d.  1754)  and  his  son  of  the  same  name  (d.  1782). 

Tradition  ascribes  the  discovery  of  the  springs  of  Bath  to  an  ancient 
British  prince  named  Bladud^  who  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  and  ob- 
served their  beneficial  effects  on  a  herd  of  swine  suffering  from  a  similar 
disease.  The  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters  did  not  escape  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  bath-loving  Romans,  who  built  here  a  large  city,  with  ex- 
tensive baths  and  temples,  of  which  numerous  remains  have  been  discovered 
(comp.  p.  115).  Their  name  for  it.  Aquae  Sulis,  was  taken  from  a  local  deity 
8ul,  whom  they  identified  with  Minerva.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  Bath  remained  in  possession  of  the  Britons, 
but  about  577  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  whose  name  for 
it  was  Akemanceaster  (from  a  local  corruption  of  Aquae,  and  man  =  place). 
At  a  later  date  it  reappears  in  history  under  the  name  of  Aet  Bathum  (*at 
the  bath**),  and  after  the  iNforman  Conquest  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
(1092).  The  beginning  of  its  modem  reputation  as  a  watering-place  may 
DO  placed  about  1650,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  till 
the  following  century,  when  it  became  for  a  time  the  most  fashionable 
watering-place  in  England.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  famous  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Beau  Nash  (d.  1761), 
who  introduced  order  and  method  into  the  amusements  and  customs  of 
the  place.  Among  the  innumerable  visitors  of  eminence  in  the  18th  and 
early  19th  cent,  may  be  mentioned  Chatham,  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Burke, 
Nelson,  Wolfe,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Gainsborough  and  Lawrence,  Smol- 
lett, Fielding,  Sheridan,  Miss  Burney,  Goldsmith,  Southey,  Landor,  Miss 
Austen,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Scott,  and  Moore.  Memorial  tablets  mark 
the  houses  occapied  by  many  of  these.  Perhaps  no  other  English  town 
of  the  size  has  oftener  been  the  theme  of  literary  allusion  —  from  *Huni- 
phrey  Clinker'  and  the  *School  for  Scandal'  down  to  the  'Papers  of  the 
Pickwick  Club'.  The  competition  of  the  Continental  Spas  and  other 
causes  afterwards  diverted  a  great  part  of  the  stream  of  guests,  and  the 
*Queen  of  all  the  Spas'  subsided  into  a  quiet  and  aristocratic-looking 
place,  patronised  as  a  residence  by  retired  officers  and  visited  by  numer- 
ous^ invalids.  Of  late  years ,  however ,  Bath  has  shown  marked  signs  of 
revival  as  a    fashionable  resort.     For  some  time  it  was   an  important 
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cloth -making  centre,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  in- 
dustry in  Chaucer's  'Wife  of  Bath's  Tale\ 

Bath  is  an  educational  centre  of  some  importance.  Among  its  numerous 
schools  are  Bath  College^  the  Nevo  Kingstoood  School^  for  the  sons  of  Wesley  an 
ministers,  and  the  Offttxri"  DanglUer**  College^  the  last  two  being  conspicuous 
buildings,  nearly  opposite  each  other,  on  the  ascent  to  Lansdowo. 

The  hot  MiNBKAL  ^F&iNOs  to  which  Bath  owes  its  name  are 
what  is  known  as  a  41me  carbonated  water',  and  are  efficacious  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  dyspepsia,  biliary  and  liver  complaints,  and  skin- 
diseases.  The  daily  yield  of  the  springs  is  upwards  of  half-a-million 
gallons.  The  water,  used  both  for  bathing  and  drinking,  rises  at 
a  temperature  of  from  116  to  120^  Fahr. ,  which  is  reduced, 
when  required ,  by  means  of  cooled  mineral  water  from  the  great 
Roman  Bath  (see  below).  Bathing-tickets  must  be  procured  in  ad- 
vance at  the  Baths  Office,  in  Stall  St ;  but  visitors  axe  admitted  to 
inspect  the  baths  (gratis)  daily  from  1  to  3  and  (in  summer)  after 
6  p*ni. 

The  baths,  all  of  which  are  now  vested  in  the  corporation,  are  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Pump  Boom  (see  below).  —  New  Royal  Bathtf  adjoining 
the  Grand  Hotel  (bath  2«.-3«.  6<l.,  fee3-6d.;  swimming-bath  i<.,  reserved 
for  ladies  on  Hon.  and  Frid.);  King*»  Baih,  Stall  St.,  adjoining  the  Pump 
Room  (1st  class  bath  is.  6<f.-3s.  6d.,  2nd  class  M.-is.  6<i.,  fee  i-Sd.)\  Old 
Roftai  BathSy  Bath  St.  (Ist  class  3s.-2s.  9d.,  fee  Sd.\  3nd  class  is.  6d.,  fee  2d.) ; 
Tepid  Swimming  Bath  (88<*  Fahr.),  Bath  St.  (64.  and  9<l.) ;  Crots  Bath  (73*0,  at 
the  end  of  Bath  St.  (id.,  with  towel  2d.) ;  Hot  Bath  (120*0,  Bath  St.,  for 
the  poor;  Kingston  Baths ^  Bath  St.  (6d.,  fee  id.).  The  King's  Baths  are 
among  the  most  perfectly  equipped  baths  In  Europe. 

The  Great  Pump  Boom  (PI.  G,  2;  adm.  free),  close  to  the  W.  end 
of  the  Abbey  Church  (p.  116),  is  a  large  edifice  in  the  classical 
style  (1796),  with  a  motto  from  Pindar  (*ApiOTov  jxev  58ajp)  on  the 
portico.  The  alcOTe  whence  the  mineral  water  is  dispensed  (2d, 
per  glass)  has  stained-glass  windows  with  scenes  from  the  history  of 
Bath,  and  contains  a  statuette  of  the  Angel  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
by  J.  W.  Wood.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  statue  of  Beau  Nash 
(p.  114).  The  glass-cases  contain  articles  found  in  the  Roman  baths. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Pump  Room  on  the  E.  is  a  build- 
ing in  a  similar  style,  opened  in  1897,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to 
the  splendid  ♦Eoman  Baths  (PI.  C,  2 ;  adm.  9-6.30,  6d.),  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Emp.  Claudius  and  to  have 
occupied  an  area  900  ft.  long  and  350  ft  wide.  Within  this  build- 
ing, on  the  street-level,  are  a  handsome  Concert  Room^  smoking 
and  reading  rooms,  etc. ,  while  behind  is  the  Roman  Terrace ,  an 
open  gallery  embellished  with  modem  statues  of  Roman  emperors 
and  generals,  and  overlooking  the  great  Roman  Bath,  which  lies 
about  20  ft.  below.  The  descent  to  the  latter  is  at  the  end  of  the 
N.  or  front  corridor.  Traces  of  the  Roman  baths  were  first  dis- 
covered in  1765,  below  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  King's 
Baths,  but  mnoh  more  considerable  discoveries  were  made  in  1883 
and  subsequent  years  behind  the  Pump  Room.  These  include  a 
large  rectangular  bath,  in  a  hall  110  ft.  long  and  68  ft.  wide,  partly 
roofed  in  by  the  Roman  Terrace  (see  above),  several  smaller  baths, 
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hypocausts  for  heating  the  difPeTent  chambers ,  and  portions  of  the 
ancient  pipes  and  conduits.  The  bottom  of  the  large  bath,  which 
is  still  filled  with  water ,  is  still  covered  with  the  Roman  lead  (for 
details  see  Davis's  *Guide  to  the  Roman  Baths').  The  spaces  beneath 
the  concert-room  and  the  Roman  Terrace  are  occupied  by  a  museum 
of  Roman  sculptured  stones  and  architectural  fragments.  —  A  little 
to  the  N.  of  the  baths  is  the  l&ige Royal Mineraltiospital,  a  national 
institution  for  poor  patients  under  treatment  with  the  waters,  and 
to  the  S.  is  the  United  Hospital,  used  by  local  patients. 

The  Abbey  Church  (PL  C,  3)  is  a  handsome  Perp.  edifice  of 
the  16th  cent.,  sometimes  called  the  'Lantern  of  England'  from 
the  number  and  size  of  its  windows.  The  central  tower,  162  ft. 
high,  is  oblong  in  form  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  transepts. 
The  church,  225  ft.  in  length,  is  the  third  which  has  occupied 
the  same  site.  The  first  was  that  of  a  nunnery  said  to  have  been 
erected  here  in  the  7th  century.  The  second  was  a  Norman  cathe- 
dral, begun  on  the  transference  of  the  see  of  Wells  to  Bath  (1090), 
and  completed  in  1160.  After  the  return  of  the  bishop  to  Wells 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. ,  this  church ,  the  nave  of 
which  alone  was  as  large  as  the  present  building,  was  suffered 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  complete  ruin,  and  Bishop  Oliver  King  (1495- 
1503)  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new  one  in  1499.  The  ladders 
on  the  W.  front  (restored  in  1900)  refer  to  a  dream  of  this  prelate  in 
connection  with  the  building.  The  church  was  finally  consecrated 
iu  1616.  In  1864-73  a  judicious  restoration  was  effected  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott. 

Bath  Abbey  Church  is  still  the  secondary  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  though  since  ib^  the  chapter  of  Wells  has  had  the  sole 
right  of  electing  the  bishops,  formerly  shared  with  the  monks  of  Bath. 

Interior  (open  10-6;  10-4  in  winter).  The  most  noteworthy  features 
are  the  fine  W.  window,  the  fan-vaulted  roof  of  the  choir  (continued  by 
Scott  over  the  nave),  and  the  small  chantry  of  Prior  Bird  (c.  ifiOO),  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  chancel ,  with  its  fine  carving.  Amon?  the  numerous 
monuments,  most  of  them  tasteless,  are  those  ot  Lady  Waller^  wife  of 
the  Parliamentary  general  (d.  1668;  8.  transept);  Btau  Nath  (d.  1761;  on 
wall  of  S.  aisle,  E.  end);  Qt<in,  the  actor  (d.  1766;  at  E.  end  of  X.  aisle 
of  ehoir,  just  by  the  door,  with  inscription  by  Oarriek;  gravestone  in 
the  middle  of  the  nave,  also  with  a  rhymed  Inscription)  ;  Malfhu$  (d.  1834), 
the  political  economist  (in  the  porch  of  N.  door  in  W.  front);  Bifhop 
Montague  (d.  1618),  an  altar-tomb  in  the  nave;  Jfary  Frampton  (d.  1696), 
with  an  epitaph  by  Dryden,  and  W.  Hoare^  R.  A.^  by  Ghantrey,  in  the 
vestry  (beyond  the  screen  at  the  E.  end  of  the  8.  aisle). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Abbey  and  facing  High  St.  rise  the  Hnnicipal 
Buildings  (PI.  G,  3),  an  imposing  pile  comprizing  the  Hew  Muni- 
cipal Buildings  (1895)  and  Technical  Schools  (1896),  added  as 
wings  to  the  old  Ouildhall  (1775),  and  (at  the  N.E.  angle,  facing 
Bridge  St.)  the  VictoHa  Art  OalUry  ^  Reference  Library  (1900). 

The  Guildhall  contains  a  fine  banqueting-room  and  some  portrait*  of 
historic  intereat.  —  The  Art  Gallery  (adm.  daily  10-6,  Thurs.  7-l0  also; 
Hon.  &  Frid.  6<2.,  other  days  free)  has  a  small  collection  of  paintings  and 
a  few  sculptures  and  curiosities.  Among  the  paintings  are  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  ascribed  to  MemUngf  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  asoiibed  to 
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Vtm  Dfck;  Canterbury  Me&dows,  by   T.  8.  Cooper;  Baiaing  of  Jaims^t 
daughter,  by  £.  Long,  etc. 

Bridge  St.  is  continued  to  the  E.  by  Pulteney  Bridge  (PI.  C,  3), 
with  houses  on  both  sides,  a  little  beyond  which  is^rgyle  Chapel 
(PI.  0,  D,  3),  the  scene  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay's  (1769-1853) 
labours.  Great  Pulteney  Street  goes  on  thence  to  the  Sydney  Oar- 
dens  (PL  D,  4;  adm.  6d.). 

The  Royal  Literary  and  Seientific  Institution  (PI.  0,  3;  open 
10.30-6;  adm.  2d.,  free  on  Thurs.)  in  the  North  Parade ,  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  Abbey ,  contains  interesting  Roman  antiquities  found 
in  or  near  Bath,  natural  history  collections,  and  a  library.  The  In- 
stitution Gardens  are  open  to  subscribers  only  (2«.  Qd.  per  month). 
—  Farther  on,  in  the  S.  Parade,  is  the  handsome  Rom.  Cath.  Church 
of  8t.  John  (PI.  B,  3),  with  a  graceful  spire. 

The  N.W.  part  of  the  town,  with  the  Assembly  Rooms  (PI.  D,  2) 
and  the  characteristic  'Circus'  and  'Crescent',  is  the  residential 
quarter.  Many  of  the  houses  here  bear  tablets  commemorating 
famous  occupants.  The  •Victoria  Park  (PI.  D,  E,  1),  including  a 
Botanical  Garden,  is  a  well-kept  pleasure-ground,  50  acres  in  ex- 
tent The  Holhume  Museum  (PLC,  1),  in  Charlotte  St.,  near  Queen 
Square,  includes  a  picture-gallery  and  collections  of  plate,  china, 
gems,  etc.  (open  daily,  11-4,  gratis). 

An  admirable  view  of  the  town,  though  somewhat  circumscribed  by 
foUage,  is  obtained  from  (Vihr.)  "Beeehen  Cliff  (PI.  A,  3;  390  ft.  above  the 
Avon),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town.  —  Another  good  point  of  view  is  Shaim 
CattUy  on  the  hill  about  IV2  M.  to  the  £.  of  the  O.  W.  R.  Station,  and  best 
reached  by  PuUmey  Strut  and  the  so-culled  North  Road. 

Bath  is  surrounded  with  *Sowns%  softly  rounded  hills,  the  tops  of 
which  afford  charming  views.  The  most  important  are  LoMdown  (^KOtt., 
2  M.  to  the  17.),  Clavorton  and  Coombe  Down  (SfiOft.^  %S  H.  to  the  S.), 
and  Hampton  Down  (600  ft.:  IVz  M.  to  the  E.).  with  Sham  Castle  (see 
above).  Little  SoUburp  (ca.600ft.;  3  H.  to  the  N.E.)  is  a  flat-topped  hill 
with  clearly  defined  earthworks.  A  walk  or  drive  over  Lansdown  as  far 
as  the  third  milestone,  and  thence  (for  walkers  only)  across  the  racecourse 
to  (1  H.)  Prospect  Stile,  will  afford  the  visitor  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
the  W.  of  England.  On  the  way  we  pass  (2  H.)  Lansdown  Cemeterff,  with 
the  tomb  of  Beckford  of  Fonthill  (p.  105)  and  a  tower  built  by  him,  the 
top  of  which  commands  an  extensive  view  (Bath  not  visible).  This  walk 
may  be  lengthened  by  returning  through  North  Stoke  (with  an  ancient 
church),  and  thence  through   Upton  or  Bitton  to  the  railway. 

About  2  H.  ^  to  the  S.  £.  of  Bath ,  beyond  WideonOfe  (with  an  old 
church  and  manor-house),  is  Prior  Park,  now  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  but 
formerly  the  seat  of  Ra^h  Allen  (d.  1764),  the  original  of  Squire  Allworthy 
in  *Tom  Jone8\  Through  his  building-enterprise  and  sturdy  belief  in 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Bath  stone,  Mr.  Allen  justly  shares  with  Beau  Nash 
and  the  architect  Wood  (p.  114)  the  credit  of  creating  modem  Bath.  Near 
Prior  Park  is  a  circular  tower  within  a  triangular  base,  erected  to  com- 
memorate Bishop  Warburton's  publication  of  'The  Divine  Legation  of 
Mo8es\  —  The  village  of  Claverton,  in  the  charming  Warleigh  Val- 
ley^ 3  M.  to  the  E..  is  best  reached  by  train  to  Bathampton  (p.  113)  or 
Limplep  Stoke  (p.  HI).  —  Farleigh  Oastle,  reduced  to  a  ruin  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Wars,  lies  7  M.  to  the  E.  and  may  be  reached  by  train  to  Fresh- 
ford  and  thence  by  a  field -path  (2  H.).  —  The  old  manor-houses  of 
South  Wreucall  and  Chadfield  (near  Box,  p.  113),  in  the  Tudor  style,  are 
also  worth  a  visit.  —  The  church  and  manor-house  of  St.  Catherine''* 
(6  H.   to  the  K.  £.,  beyond  Batheaston),  in  a  pretty  valley,  both  date 
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from  about  1600.  —  In  a  hollow  to  the  E.  of  Lansdown,  Vft  M.  from 
the  town,  is  Charlcombe^  traditionally  the  motheiHshurch  of  Bath. 

Fbom  Bath  to  Wells  (fares  6«.,  o$.  2d.,  2s.  Bd.).  The  quickest  railway 
route  ^om  Bath  to  Wells  is  by  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line  via  Ever- 
Creech  and  Olaetonburp  (see  below;  i^/i-2  hrs.),  but  Wells  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  O.W.B.  vi&  Bristol  and  Fattan  (see  B.  16;  lVi-3  hrs.)  or 
via  Westbury,  Witham^  and  Shepton  Mallet  (see  p.  132}  2-dVs  hrs.).  For 
those  who  do  not  object  to  a  little  walking,  perhaps  the  pleasantest  way  of 
making  this  excursion  is  to  take  the  train  to  (18^/8  H.)  Masbury  (see  below 
and  walk  thence  to  (4  M.)  Wells.  •—  Wells^  see  p.  128. 

From  Bath  to  Oloucesteb,  41  H.,  railway  in  l-lVzhr.  (fares  7«.,  4«.  6d., 
Zs.  6d.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Midland  Railway  Station,  and  Join  the 
main  line  from  Bristol  at  (10  M.)  Mangotsfield  Junction  (p.  189). 

Fbom  Bath  to  Tbmplecombe,  37  M.,  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway  in 
1V4-2  hrs.  (fares  d<.  2d.,  3«.  id.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Midland  Station. 

—  The  first  part  of  the  route  is  very  pretty.  At  (IOV2  M.)  Radttock  (Walde- 
grave  Arms ;  Bell,  R.  3«.,  D.  3x.  6d.)  we  cross  the  G.  W.  R.  line  from  Bristol  to 
Frome  (p.  127).  —  At  (ISVsM.)  Mashury^  whence  a  brake  runs  in  the  after- 
noon to  Wells  (4  M. ;  pleasant  walk),  we  cross  the  Mendip  HUUy  on  a  ridge 
of  which  lies  Masbury  Castle^  a  British  or  Roman  fort  (67^  acres).  —  View 
to  the  right,  including  Wells  Cathedral  and  Glastonbury  Tor  (p.  182).  — 
21  Vs  M.  Shepton  Afallet  (Hare  &  Hounds,  R.  from  2i.  6<2.,  pens.  8«.  \  George), 
the  church  of  which  has  a  fine  panelled  roof,  has  another  station  on  the 
G.  W.  R.  line  from  Tatton  (p.  127)  to  Wells  and  Witham  (p.  132).  — 
26V2  M.  Evercreech  Junction  is  the  junction  for  Oleutonhury  (WelU)  and 
Bumham  (see  p.  132).    Omnibus  several  times  daily  to  CaeUe  Gary  (p.  111). 

—  29  M.  Cole  is  IV2  M.  from  Bruton  (p.  111).  —  From  (33  M.)  WincanUm 
(Greyhound;  Bear)  excursions  may  be  made  to  (SVa  M.)  Pmtelwood  and  the 
curious  ^Pen  Pitt\  the  object  of  which  is  still  a  bone  of  antiquarian  conten- 
tion,  and  to  (SVs  ^')  Btavordale  Priory.  The  whole  district  is  rich  in 
early  historical  interest.  —  At  (37  H.)  Templecombe  (p.  105)  we  connect  with 
the  L.  &  S.  W.  line  from  London  to  Exeter  (B.  14),  though  the  Somerset 
&  Dorset  trains  run  on  to  Broadstone  and  (71V2  H.)  Bournemouth  (p.  96). 

Fbom  Bath  to  Salisbdbt,  41 H.,  Great  Western  Railway  in  li/s-^/ihrs. 
(fares  6j.  lOd.,  is.  4d.,  9s.  6d.).  —  From  Bath  to  (12Vs  M.)  Trowbridge^  see 
p.  111.  —  Our  line  here  turns  to  the  right  (S.).  17  M.  Westbury  (p.  111).  — 
2172  M.  Warminster  (Bath  Arms^R.  3s.  6<f.,  pens.  9s. ;  Bell)  is  the  station 
for  *Longleat  (41/2  H.  to  the  S.W.),  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  considered  the  finest  Elizabethan  mansion  in  England  (shown 
on  Mon.  and  Sat.  11.80-1  &  230-6.30;  also  on  Thurs.  before  July  31st).  It 
contains  an  interesting  collection  of  portraits.  —  Beyond  Warminster  we 
pass  two  British  camps,  BattleAury  and  Beratehbury^  on  the  left,  and  reach 
(26V4  M.)  Heytesbury  (Angel),  with  Heytesbury  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Heytes- 
bury.  —  At  (38  V2  M.)  Wilton  we  join  the  line  from  Salisbury  to  Exeter  (see 
p.  106).  —  41  M.  Salisbury^  see  p.  101. 


Continuation  of  thb  Railitat  to  Bristol.  The  first  station 
beyond  Bath  is  (108  M.)  Twerton,  with  a  large  cloth-manufactory 
and  a  cottage  in  which  Fielding  is  said  to  have  written  *Toin  Jones*. 
The  train  now  runs  parallel  with  the  Bath  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway.  Ill  M.  Salt  ford;  114  M.  Keynsham  (Wingrove).  Beyond 
Brislington,  where  a  Roman  villa  was  disoovered  in  1899,  the  train 
threads  two  tunnels  and  crosses  the  Avon. 

118V2M.  Bristol.  —  Railway  stations.  Temple  Meads  (P\.B,i),  joint 
station  of  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Railways.  8t.  PhUips  (PI.  H,  8), 
Midland  Railway  station  for  Bath,  Bournemouth,  etc.  ffotwells  CPl.  A,  4), 
for  ATOnmouth.  —  The  suburban  stations  of  CK/ton  Down  (PLC, 2),  RedUmd^ 
Morttpelier,  Stapleton  Road,  Lawrence  ffiU,  Bedminster  (PI.  G,  6),  and  Clifton 
Bridge  (PI.  B,  6)  are  all  connected  with  Temple  Meads  Station. 
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Hotels.  *BoTAi.  (PI.  a;  B,4),  pleasantly  situated  in  College  Glreen,  close 
to  the  Cathedral  and  1  M.  from  the  station,  B.  from  it.  6d.,  D.  it.  Qd.\ 
Gkand  (PI.  b ;  F,  8),  Broad  St.,  well  spoken  of;  Botal  Talbot  (PI.  c  j  G,  4), 
Victoria  St.  —  Gborqb  (PI.  d;  H,  5),  near  the  station;  Swan,  Bridge  St.; 
Colston  Tbmpbbanos  (PI.  e;  E,  4),  CJollege  (}reen.  —  At  Cli/ton:  *Cli7ton 
Down  (PI.  g;  B,  4),  with  fine  view  of  the  Suspension  Bridge,  etc.,  B.  from 
As.  6(i.,  D.  6«.,  pens.  10«.  6d.-12».  6(1.;  *St.  Vincent's  Bocks  (PL  h;  B,  4), 
with  a  similar  view,  suitable  for  a  prolonged  stay,  B.  4s.-6<.  6d.,  D.  is.  hd. ; 
'°'BoTAL  Spa  (PI.  k;  B,  5).  from  o2«.  per  week,  with  baths;  Impbbial 
(PI.  i;  C,  i),  near  the  Clifton  Down  Station,  well  spoken  of;  Qubbn's 
(PI.  j ;  D,  3). 

Bestaorants.  Dunlop^  Baldwin  St.;  Btuekey^  5  Wine  St.;  Bvntt^  Bald- 
win St. ;  Cafi  Ropal^  ConHmntaly  Jaeomelli^  all  in  High  Street.  —  At  Clifton  : 
FortL  BoUinffy  Begent  St.  16  and  32.  —  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms. 

dabs  with  one  horse  is.  per  mile,  6d.  each  Vz  M.  addit.;  with  two 
horses  is.  6cl.  and  9d.  Per  hour  3s.  Qd.  and  4s. ;  each  addit.  >/«  ^'>  ^-  ^^^ 
9d.  For  each  passenger  beyond  two,  Qd.  extra.  Each  package  carried  out- 
side 2d.    Double  fares  between  midnight  and  6  a.m. 

Electric  Tramways  (every  few  min.;  fares  id. -3d.).  The  main  focus 
of  the  system  is  at  the  TramuafM'  Centre  (PI.  F,  4),  on  the  site  of  the  old 
drawbridge.  The  regular  stopping-places  of  the  cars  en  route  are  indicated 
by  red  and  white  rings  on  the  trolley-posts;  at  those  with  white  rings 
alone  the  cars  halt  only  if  required.  On  Sun.  cars  do  not  run  before 
2  p.m.  —  From  the  Tramways'  Centre  (PI.  F,  4):  1.  To  Hotwelhy  below 
ChfUm  Suspension  Bridge  (PI.  A,  4).  2.  To  Bedland  (Durdham  Down;  beyond 
PI.  B,  1)  via  CUfUm  Down  SiaHon  (PI.  C,  2).  3.  To  Redland  via  Zetland  Road 
(bey.  Pi.  E,  1).  4.  To  Horfield  Barracks  (K.  of  PI.  B,  1)  via  Stake's  Croft 
(PI.  F,  1,  2).  6.  To  Ashley  (Warwick  Boad;  N.W.  of  PI.  H,  1).  6.  To  Temple 
Meads  Raihoay  Station  (PI.  H,  4).  7.  To  BrisUngton  (bey.  PI.  H,  5,  6),  via 
Totterdown  and  Amo's  Vale.  —  b.  From  Old  Market  Street  (PI.  H,  8).  8.  To 
-Redland  (bey.  PI.  B,  1)  via  CUfton  Down  Station  (PL  C,  2).  9.  To  Fishponds 
and  Staplehai  (bey.  PL  H,  1).  10.  To  Kingswood  (B.  of  PI.  H,  2).  11.  To 
Hanham  (E.  of  PL  H,  6).  12.  To  Knowle  (Bnshey  Park;  S.  of  PL  H,  6). 
—  c.  From  Bristol  Bridge  (K.W.  end ;  PL  G,  4)  to  Enowle  (top  of  Bed 
Lion  Hill).  —  d.  From  Bristol  Bridge  (8.E.  end)  to  Bedndnster  (PL  F,  6)  via 
St.  Mary  Redelife  (PL  G,  6). 

Omnibuses.  1.  From  Victoria  Rooms,  Clifton  (PL  D,  3)  to  the  Suspension 
Bridge  (PL  A,  4),  every  12  min.  (2d.);  2.  From  Ashton  Road yiSk  Church  Boad  to 
Long  Ashton  (2d.).  3.  From  Redland  to  Westbury,  every  10-12  min.  (id.,  2d.). 

Steamers.  From  BaOwrst  Basin  (PL  F,  5)  to  Cardiff ^  daily.  From  Cumber- 
land Basin  (PL  B,  6)  weekly  to  Corky  Wexford  (fare  15*.),  DubUn  (15».), 
twice  a  week  to  Waterford  (15«.),  and  to  Bafast  and  Glasgow  (20«.).  Also 
to  London  C^s.)  weekly  via  Plymouth  y  and  to  Hull  fortnightly  in  summer, 
round  the  X.  of  Scotland.  —  In  summer  pleasure -steamers  starting  from 
the  landing  sts^e  near  the  Hotwells  Station  (PL  A,  4)  ply  to  numerous  re- 
sorts on  the  Bristol  Channel  (fares  l<.6d. -4<.). 

Boats.  Small  boat  up  and  down  the  Floating  Harbour  6d.,  more  than 
1  pers.  3d.  each;  across  the  Avon  below  the  Feeder  4d.  and  2d. ;  across  the 
Feeder  4d.  and  2d. ;  ferry  across  the  Frome  id. 

Post  Office  (PL  F,  3),  Small  St.  —  At  Clifton,  Begent  St.  (PL  C,  4). 

Theatres.  Princess  Theatre  (PL  E,  4),  Park  Row ;  TJ^atre  Royal  (PL  F,  4), 
King  St.  —  Empire  Palace  (varieties) ,  Old  Market  St. ;  PeopWs  PalacBy 
Baldwin  St.;  New  Tivoli,  Broadmead. 

American  Oonsnl,  Lorin  A.  Lathropy  Esq.,  Shannon  Court,  Small  St.  — 
Vice-Oonsnl,  Gerard  Mosely,  Esq. 

Frineipal  Attractions.  ^Cathedral  (p.  123);  *St.  Mai-y  Redcliffe  (p.  120); 
*  Clifton  Down  and  *  Suspension  Bridge  (p.  125);  "Durdham  Down  (p.  126); 
Si.  Peter's  Hospital  A  Church  (p.  121);  Mayor^s  Chapel  (p.  124);  Art  Gallery 
(p.  124) ;  Mutter  Orphanages  (p.  128). 

BrUtoly  an  ancient  and  Interesting  commercial  town,  the  see  of 

a  bishop,  and  at  one  time  the  chief  seaport  of  West  England,  Is 
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situated  at  the  janction  of  the  Avon  and  the  FronUf  7  M.  from  the 
Bristol  Channel.  It  lies  partly  in  Somerset  and  partly  in  Gloucester, 
hut  forms  a  city  and  county  of  itself.  Its  trade,  chiefly  with 
the  Mediterranean,  America,  and  Ireland,  is  still  rery  important. 
Among  the  chief  of  its  numerous  manufactures  are  soap,  tobacco, 
leather,  hoots  and  shoes,  glass,  brass  and  copper  wares,  chocolate, 
cotton,  and  sugar  (formerly  the  staple).  It  possesses  a  large  har- 
bour and  docks,  and  the  Avon  has  been  made  navigable  for  vessela 
of  large  tonnage.  The  population  in  1904,  including  that  of  Clifton, 

was  about  360,000.  The  spring- tides  rise  to  a  height  of  40  ft. 

Bristol  (Anglo-Saxon,  Bright- Stow  or  Brig -Stow)  has  no  certified 
history  earlier  than  the  Norman  Ck>nqae8t,  but  by  the  12th  cent,  it  had 
attained  considerable  wealth  and  importance.  The  old  castle,  in  which 
King  Stephen  was  imprisoned  by  Qaeen  Matilda,  was  razed  by  Cromwell, 
and  practically  no  traces  are  left  of  it.  In  the  15-16th  cent.  Bristol  was 
the  second  city  of  England  and  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  numerous  naval  expeditions  it  sent  out 
were  those  of  the  great  explorer  John  Oabot  (1497,  etc.),  whose  equally 
famous  son  S^htulian  was  probably  bom  at  Bristol  in  1474  (monunient,  see 
p.  124).  The  fair  fame  of  the  city  was  sullied  by  the  practice  of  kidnapping, 
carried  on  to  provide  labourers  for  the  American  Colonies ;  and  Bristol  was 
also  one  of  the  British  towns  principally  concerned  in  the  slave-trade. 
In  the  Civil  War  the  town  was  besieged  and  taken,  first  by  the  Royalists 
(1648),  and  then  by  Gen.  Fairfax  (1645),  to  whom  it  was  surrendered  by 
Prince  Rupert  with  almost  no  resistance.  The  ^Great  Western^  one  of 
the  first  two  British  steamers  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean ,  was  built  at 
Bristol  and  started  from  this  port  for  its  first  oceanic  voyage  in  1838. 

The  hospitality  of  the  wealthy  sugar-boilers  of  Bristol  was  famousr 
and  one  of  their  favourite  beverages,  made  of  Solera  sherry,  was  widely 
known  as  ^Bristol  milk\  Fuller  relates  that  this  concoction  was  the  first 
'moisture^  given  to  infant  Bristolians,  and  it  is  mentioned  with  approval 
in  Pepys's  Diary  (13th  June,  1668).  Oomp.  'Bristol  Past  and  Present'  by 
NicholU  and  Taylor  (1881-82)  and  'Bristol'  ('Historic  Towns  Series'),  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Hunt  (1887). 

From  the  Temple  Meads  Bailway  Station  (PI.  H,  4),  Victoria 
Street,  traversed  by  a  tramway  and  passing  a  more  curious  than 
beautiful  Statue  of  Neptune  (18th  cent.),  leads  direct  to  the  (Y2  ^0 
centre  of  the  town.  [To  the  right  diverges  Temple  Street,  with  the 
Temple  Churchy  originally  erected  for  the  Knights  Templar  about 
1146,  but  dating  in  its  present  form  chiefly  from  the  14-16th  cent- 
uries. The  tower  is  6  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular.]  We  may,  how- 
ever, diverge  at  once  to  the  left,  down  Pile  Street,  to  (5  min.)  the 
church  of  *St.  Mary  Bedeliffe  (PI.  G,  6),  the  lofty  spire  of  which 
is  visible  as  soon  as  the  station  is  quitted.  This  church  (usually 
entered  from  the  S.  side)  is  unquestionably  as  nearly  faultless  an 
example  of  its  kind  (rich  Perp.)  as  exists  in  the  country,  and 
justifies  Queen  Elizabeth's  description  of  it  as  *the  fairest,  the 
goodliest,  and  most  famous  parish-church  in  England*.  It  was 
founded  in  the  13th  cent.,  but  by  degrees  rebuilt,  mainly  by  the 
Ganynges,  grandfather  and  grandson,  each  6-6  times  Mayor  of 
Bristol,  in  the  14-1 5th  centuries.  The  most  noteworthy  features  of 
the  exterior  are  the  *N.  Porch  (earlier  than  the  body  of  the  church, 
but  recently  restored),  the  tower,  and  the  spire  (286  ft. ;  top  half 
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modern).   The  churoh  is  240  ft.  long,  and  117  ft.  wide  across  the 

transepts. 

Interior  (open  to  visitors  free).  The  narrowness  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  is  remarkable ,  and  the  latter  have  the  rare  addition  of  side 
aisles.  The  reredos  of  Caen  stone  is  also  very  heaatiful,  while  the 
Lady  Chapel  is  a  blaze  of  rich  colouring.  The  visitor  should  also 
notice  the  groined  roof  and  a  window  in  the  lower  belfry  (N.W.  corner 
of  church),  in  which  most  of  the  old  coloured  glass  has  been  collected 
and  arranged.  In  this  belfry  we  are  shown  a  rib  of  the  famous  Dun 
Cow  slain  by  Ony,  Earl  of  Warwick  (comp.  p.  266;  really  a  bone  of  a 
whale,  said  to  have  been  brought  home  by  the  Cabots).  There  is  an 
effigy  of  William  Canynges  the  Elder  (d.  1396)  in  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave, 
aad  one  of  the  Younger  (d.  after  1467)  in  the  S.  transept.  On  one  of  the 
piers  of  the  tower,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  hangs  the  armour  of 
Sir  William  Penn  (d.  1670),  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  — 
Above  the  N.  porch  is  the  muniment  room  in  which  Thomas  Chaiterton 
(1762-70),  *the  marvellous  boy,  the  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his 
pride',  professed  to  have  discovered  the  Rowley  HSS.  (shown  by  the  verger 
on  Implication).  His  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church.  Within  the  enclosure 
to  toe  K.E.  of  the  church  is  a  memorial  of  Chatterton,  who  was  bom  in 
an  adjoining  street.  —  A  long-established  annual  event  at  this  church  is 
the  Bush-Bearing ,  which  takes  place  on  Whitsunday,  when  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  attend  in  state  and  the  floor  is  strewn  with  rushes. 

We  now  follow  RedcUffe  Street,  which  leads  northwards  to 
(7  min.)  Bristol  Bridge  (PI.  G,  4;  1768),  crossing  the  ^Floating 
Ifarbour'  formed  hy  the  dirersion  of  the  course  of  the  Avon.  A  statne 
of  Samuel  MorUy,  M,  P.  (d.  1886),  adjoins  the  bridge.  At  No.  97 
Kedcliffe  St.,  at  the  comer  of  Ferry  Lane,  is  Canynges^  House  (see 
p.  120).  Beyond  Bristol  Bridge,  High  Street  leads  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  reaching  at  the  end  of  Com  St.  the  long  line  of  streets 
running  N.E.  from  the  Tramways'  Centre  (p.  122),  which  form  per- 
haps the  chief  artery  of  traffic  and  contain  the  handsomest  shops  and 
public  buildings.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  leave  High  St.  to 
the  right  by  Jdary-le-Port  Street  (PI.  F,  3),  still  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  of  quaint  houses  of  the  14-15th  cent.,  and  enter  Peter  Street. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  latter  is  *8t.  Peter's  Hospital  (PI.  G,  3), 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  its 
kind  in  the  W.  of  England,  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent, 
and  partly  rebuilt  in  1608.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  handsome 
panelled  old  board -room.  The  building  was  used  as  a  mint  in 
1696-97,  afterwards  as  a  hospital,  and  is  now  the  Office  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Close  by  Is  St,  Peter's  Church,  the  mother- 
church  of  Bristol,  the  tower  of  which  (except  the  upper  story)  is 
early-Norman.  The  -goet  Savage  (1698-1743)  is  burled  at  the  back 
of  St.  Peter's  Church.  Beyond  Peter  Street  are  Castle  Street  and 
Castle  Green  (PI.  G,  3),  taking  name  from  the  extensive  feudal 
fortress,  founded  probably  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent.,  which 
formerly  stood  on  this  site. 

We  may  now  return  through  Dolphin  St.  into  Wine  Street  (PI, 
F,  3),  at  No.  9  in  which  (right)  Robert  Southey  (1774-1848)  was  born. 

In  Union  Street,  to  the  N.  of  Dolphin  St.,  is  St  Jamet''s  Church 
(Fl.  G,  3),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Bristol,  still  retaining  much  of  the  ancient 
lYorman  work.   The  small  circular  window  is  a  good  example  of  a  feature 
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move  eommon  In  foreign  than  in  BngliBh  Bomaneaque  charehes  of  fbe 
same  period. 

Wine  St.  ends  at  the  junction  with  High  St.  (p.  121),  oppo- 
site which  Broad  Street  diverges  to  the  W.,  containing,  to  the  left, 
the  OuildhaU  (PI.  F,  3),  a  building  in  the  EUzabethan  style  (1843). 
At  the  end  is  a  gateway  arch  of  the  old  City  WaU,  strangely  sur- 
mounted hy  the  spire  of  8t.  John's  Church  (PI.  F,  3 ;  16th  cent.), 
the  body  of  which  is  itself  part  of  the  wall.  Beyond  the  archway 
is  ChrUtmas  Street,  leading  to  Christmas  Steps,  a  quaint  and  steep 
lane  at  the  top  of  which  are  some  curious  stone  seats  and  a  picturesque 
alms-house,  with  a  chapel  (^1504)  dedicated  to  the  Magi. 

Returning  to  Wine  St,  we  next  enter  Oobn  Stbbbt  (PI.  F,  4), 
in  which  is  the  Council  House,  containing  valuable  old  plate  and  a 
fine  portrait  by  Van  Dyck.  In  AU  Saints'  Churchy  opposite,  is  the 
tomb  of  Edward  Colston  (see  below).  On  the  same  side  (left)  It  the 
Exchange  (PI.  F,  4 ;  1740),  in  front  of  which  are  four  singular  metal 
tables,  known  as  the  ^Nails\  These  belonged  to  the  Tolsey  (men- 
tioned in  Scott's  ^Pirate'),  the  forerunner  of  the  Exchange,  and  were 
used  by  the  merchants  for  making  payments  (hence,  it  is  said,  the 
phrase  'pay  on  the  naiV).    Three  of  them  bear  dates  (1694,  1626, 

Nearly  opposite  the  Exchange  diverges  Small  Street  (PL  F,  3), 
containing  the  Post  Of/ice  and  the  Assize  Courts*  The  latter,  forming 
the  back  of  the  Guildhall  (see  above),  incorporate  Colston's  House 
(see  below),  of  which  some  interesting  remains  are  pointed  out  to 
visitors.^  —  In  Nicholas  Street,  to  the  left,  is  the  handsome  new 
Stock  Exchange  (1903). 

Corn  St.  is  prolonged  by  Clare  Street,  from  which  a  short  street 

on  the  right  leads  to  St.  Stephen's  Church  (PI.  F,  4),  a  late-Gothic 

building  of  1470,  with  a  fine  restored  tower,  of  which  Mr.  Freeman 

notes  that  it  48  remarkable  for  having  SBsthetically  dispensed  with 

buttresses'.    Tradition  says  St.  Augustine  preached  here. 

Marth  Street,  io  the  left  (8),  leads  to  King  St.,  in  which  are  a  pic- 
turesque Sailori  Ahnt  ffotue  (1696),  the  Theatre  BoyeU,  and  the  dtp  Free 
lAbrary  (PI.  F.  4),  the  earliest  Protestant  free  library  in  England  (1618), 
containing  a  nne  sculptured  mantelpiece  by  Grinling  Gibbons  and  very 
interesting  MS8.  and  early  printed  works.  Farther  on,  beyond  the  Cuetom 
House,  is  Queen's  Square  (PI.  F,  4,  5),  the  principal  scene  of  the  riots  of 
1831,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  by  Ryshrach.  David  Hume 
was  a  clerk  at  No.  16  Queen's  Sq.  (S.  side)  in  1734. 

Clare  Street  ends  at  the  handsome  St,  Augustin^s  Bridge  (PI.  F,  4), 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Drawbridge,  now  the  Tramways' 
Centre  (p.  119).  The  part  of  the  Floating  Harbour  to  the  right  (N.) 
has  been  filled  up,  and  the  open  space  thus  formed,  called  Colston 
Avenue,  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Edmund  Burke  (M.  P.  for 
Bristol,  1774-80)  and  Edward  Colston.  Colston  HaU,  to  the  N.,  re- 
built in  1900,  can  accommodate  4000  people. 

Bristol  occupies  a  leading  position  among  English  cities  for  the  extent 

<^nd  number  of  its  charitable  institutions ;  and  the  first  place  among  its 

lilanthropists  if  unanimously  accorded  to  Edward  Colston  (1686-mi), 
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whose  memory  ia  kept  green  by  the  annnal  ^Colston  Banqnets^  on  17oy.  IStb, 
now  utilised  for  a  display  of  political  oratory.  —  MUller  Orphanage  (cab 
3«.  M.)f  see  p.  126. 

Following  St.  Augustine's  Parade  to  the  S.,  we  soon  reach  the 
pretty,  open  space  named  College  Ohebn  (PL  E,  4),  originally  the 
hurial-ground  of  the  abbey  (see  below)  j  among  the  buildings  round 
it  are  the  Cathedral,  8t.  Augustine's  Church,  the  Mayor's  Chapel, 
and  the  Royal  Hotel,  Immediately  in  front  is  a  Statue  of  Queen 
Victoria^  by  Boehm  (1888)  and  farther  back  is  a  replica  (1851)  of 
the  old  Bristol  Oos«  (comp.  p.  111). 

The  *Cathedral(P].E,4)  was  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent, 
(begun  in  1142),  as  the  church  of  an  Augustine  abbey,  by  Robert 
Fitzhardinge,  a  Bristol  merchant,  and  progenitor  of  the  Berkeley 
family.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  two  centuries  later,  while  the  nave, 
destroyed  in  the  16th  cent.,  was  rebuilt  by  Street  in  harmony  with 
the  choir  and  transept  in  1868-88.  The  main  body  of  the  structure 
is  of  the  Dec.  order,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  German  Gothic 
of  the  period  (13-14th  cent),  but  the  Chapter  House  (1166-1170), 
a  remnant  of  the  original  church,  is  a  fine  example  of  late-Norman. 
The  Elder  Lady  Chapel  (c.  1210  j  restored  in  1894)  is  good  E.E., 
and  the  Cloisters  (incomplete)  are  Perpendicular.  The  W.  front  has 
a  deeply  recessed  doorway  and  two  towers  (1888).  The  Tower, 
127ft.  high,  is  a  Perp.  addition  of  the  15th  cent  (rebuilt  in  1893). 
The  Cathedral  is  300  ft  long,  68  ft  wide,  and  66  ft  high.  —  The 
bishopric  of  Bristol  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1642,  and  re- 
founded  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  1657.  From  1836  till  1897  it  was  link- 
ed with  the  diocese  of  Gloucester.  Daily  choral  services  at  10  and  4. 

Interior.  The  absence  of  clerestory  and  triforinm  makes  this  chnrch 
aniqne  among  English  cathedrals,  the  aisles  being  of  the  same  height  as 
the  nave,  and  the  arches  rising  dear  up  to  the  spring  of  the  vanlting. 
The  singular  flying  arches  across  the  aisles,  resembling  timber-work,  take 
the  place  of  the  usual  flying  buttresses.  The  arches  in  the  aisles  of  the 
Kavb  are  a  clever  imitation  (by  Street)  of  those  in  the  choir,  with  a  few 
slight  modifications,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  improvements. 

At  the  £.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave  are  an  effigy  of  Dean  Elliott 
(d.  1891)  and  two  modern  brass  tablets  of  good  design.  The  Nobth  Transbpt 
contains  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Fred.  J.  Fargue  {^Hugh  Oonwap";  1847-85), 
and  Marp  Carpenter  (d.  18T7),  both  natives  of  Bristol,  and  of  Emma  Marshall 
(1880-99).  —  On  the  E.  it  is  adjoined  by  the  *£ldbrLadt  Chapel,  a  pure 
E.E.  structure  (ca.  1210),  containing  some  grotesque  carvings. 

The  Ghoib  has  a  fine  modem  marble  floor  and  a  reredos  erected  in 
1899.  In  the  N.  cboir-aisle  are  a  bust  of  Southey  (p.  121),  and  a  monu- 
ment to  Mrs.  Middleton,  both  by  Bailey.  In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  figure  of 
Resignation,  by  Chantry.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Ladt  Chapel 
is  the  fine  Dec.  East  Windotp  (a  so-called  Jesse  window),  most  of  the 
stained  glass  in  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent. ;  the 
airangement  of  its  tracery  symbolises  the  Trinity.  This  chapel  also  con- 
tains some  interesting  monuments  of  the  old  abbots.  Several  of  these 
occupy  the  singular  recesses  in  the  walls,  which  are  characteristic  of  this 
cathedral.  A  tablet  beside  Abbot  Newland's  tomb,  on  the  S.  wall,  points 
out  the  grave  of  Bishop  Butler  (see  below).  Some  of  the  old  miserere  carv- 
ings deserve  attention.  —  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  choir-aisle  is  the  Bbbkx- 
LBT  Chapel,  added  about  1340;  it  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  containing 
some  unique  work  of  this  period  (Dec).  —  The  South  Tbansbpt  contains 
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a  monament  to  Jo$«ph  ButUr  (1092-176!^,  aatbor  of  tlie  'Analogy',  who  was 
Bishop  of  Bristol  from  1738  to  1760.  From  this  transept  we  enter  the 
Gloistebs,  from  the  £.  side  of  which  we  obtain  access  to  the  gem  of 
the  cathedral,  the  ^Ghaptbs  Housb,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  l^orman 
chamber  in  the  kingdom.  Its  rich  mouldings  and  interlaced  arcade  are  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Like  other  early  chapter-houses  in  Eng- 
land it  is  rectangular  in  shape.  The  adjoining  Canons'  Vestry  contains  a 
curious  old  carving  in  stone  (the  'Harrowing  of  Heir),,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  sculptures  at  Chichester  Cathedral  (p.  56)  and  believed  by  some  to 
be  of  Saxon  origin. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  open  free  to  visitors,  but  the  sub-sacrist 
(fee  Qd:)  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Chapter  House,  Elder  Lady  Chapel,  and 
Berkeley  Chapel. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  fragment  of  the  old  Bishop^t 
Palace^  burned  by  the  rioters  in  1831,  when  the  Cathedral  was 
saved  by  the  vigour  and  determination  of  a  Nonconformist  lawyer.  — 
To  the  W.  of  the  Cathedral  is  *  College  Oate,  an  admirably  preserved 
Norman  archway,  with  a  smaller  one  by  its  side,  belonging  to  the 
old  abbey-bnlldings.  The  mouldings  are  very  elaborate  The  super- 
structure, with  restored  oriel  windows,  Is  Perpendicular.  —  Ad- 
jacent is  the  new  Central  Library  (1906).  On  the  other  (N.)  side  of 
College  Green,  nearly  opposite  the  Cathedral,  is  the  *  Church  of  8U 
Mark  (PI.  E,  4),  known  as  the  ^Mayor's  ChapeV,  a  little  gem  of 
Gothic  (E.E.  to  Perp.)  architecture  (recently  restored)  containing 
some  curious  old  monuments  and  some  old  stained  glass.  It  is  open 
to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  11-3.  In  Unity  St.  is  the  large 
Technical  College  (P1.E,4)  of  the  ancient  and  still  existing  company 
of  the  Merchant  Venturers,  incorporated  in  1551. 

From  a  visitor's  point  of  view,  fry''  Chocolate 'and  Cocoa  Works  (1100 
hands),  in  Union  St.  (PI.  P,  3),  and  W.  D,AH,  0.  WilU'9  Tobacco  Faetorf 
in  East  Street,  Bedminster  (PI.  O,  6),  are  among  the  most  Interesting  manu- 
factories  of  Bristol.  —  The  charming  little  *Amo^»  Vale  CeofmUry^  at  the 
8.E.  comer  of  the  town,  contains  the  grave  of  Robert  Sail  (d.  1S81). 

The  pleasantest  approach  to  the  high-lying  suburb  of  Clifton 

(hotels,  see  p.  119)  is  from  College  Green,  either  through  Park  Street 

(PI.  E,  4)  or  over  Brandon  Hill  (PI.  D,  4 ;  260  ft.).    Or  we  may  take 

the  tramway  (p.  119)  to  the  Hotwells  below  the  Suspension  Bridge 

(PI.  A,  4),  and  ascend  by  the  Clifton  Rocks  Railway  (2(2.). 

Brandon  Hill  is  crowned  by  the  CeOwt  Memorial  Tower  (opened  in  1898), 
designed  by  W.  V.  Gough,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on 
June  24th,  1897,  the  400th  anniversary  of  John  Cabot^s  first  sight  of  the 
continent  of  North  America.  The  tower  (adm.  daily,  9  till  dusk ;  2d.)  is 
1(>6  ft.  bit^h  (169  steps)  and  commands  an  admirable  *Yiew  of  Bristol.  — 
On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  hill  is  Queen  Blizabelh*  CoOeffe,  where  160  boys 
receive  free  education  and  board. 

Park  Street  ascends  from  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Green.  No.  45 
is  the  house  in  which  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  kept  a  school* 
To  the  left  diverges'- Great  George  Street.  Farther  up,  in  Queen's 
Uoad,to  the'right,  stands  the  handsome  Blind  Asylum  (P1.E,3;  open 
to  visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.,  11-12  &  2-4.  Adjacent  is  the 
imposing  new  Art  Gallery  (1905),  containing  a  museum  of  autiqul*- 
ties  and  industrial  products  on  the  groundfloor  and  a  picture-galleiy 
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(examples  of  Turner,  Morland,  Miiller,  etc.)  on  the  first  floor.   Tlie 

building  is  open  free  on  Wed.  &  Sat.  10-9,  other  week-days  10-6 ; 

the  picture-gallery  also  2-5  on  the  Ist  and  3rd  Sun.  in  each  month. 

Next  dooi  is  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Reference  JUhrafy  (PI.  D,  3; 

open  free,  10-9;  closed  on  Sun.  &  Frid.),  with  collections  of  natural 

history  and  geology,  and  a  library  (50,000  vols.)  Including  a  good 

copy  of  an  original  portrait  of  Sebastian  Cabot  (destroyed  by  fire). 

Behind  the  Museum,  in  Tyndall's  Park,  is  Bristol  University  College 
(PI.  D,  8),  opened  in  1876,  and  attended  by  students  of  both  ^exes.  To 
the  K.  of  the  CoUe^^e  is  Briidol  Qraimmar  Behool^  founded  In  1631,  and  re- 
moved hither  in  1879.  Opposite  is  the  new  building  of  Brittol  Baptist  GoUeffey 
one  of  the  oldest  Nonconformist  training-colleges  in  England,  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  is  the  Western  Congregational  College^  recently  transferred 
from  Plymouth. 

Farther  on  in  Queen's  Road  are  the  Victoria  Rooms  (PI.  D,  3), 
in  a  Grecian  style,  with  Egyptian  details,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
South  African  War  Memorial  (1905).  Opposite  it  (to  the  right)  is 
the  Firhe  Arts  Academy  (PI.  D,  3),  containing  modern  paintings  and 
a  series  of  portraits  in  pastel  (Geo.  Washington,  Maddison,  etc.) 
drawn  during  a  residence  in  America  by  Mr.  Sharpies  (adm.  free). 
An  annual  Exhibition  is  held  here  in  spring  (adm.  Is. ;  Qd,  on 
holidays). 

From  this  point  White  Ladies  Road,  to  the  right,  leads  straight 
to  Durdham  Down  (nearly  1  M.),  passing  near  Clifton  Down  Station 
(PI.  C,  2).  The  shortest  way  to  (V2  M.)  Clifton  Down  and  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge  is  to  the  left,  through  Queen's  Road  (PI.  G,  3), 
and  then,  at  Victoria  Square  (PI.  C,  4),  to  the  right.  The  lofty 
spire  of  Christ  Church  (PI.  B,  4),  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  Clifton 
Down,  now  serves  as  our  land-mark. 

*GliftonDown  (PI.  A,  1-4;  235  ft)  is  an  elevated  grass-grown 
plateau  of  limestone  formation,  dotted  with  fine  trees  and  fringed 
with  the  villas  of  well-to-do  Bristolians.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Avon,  here  flowing  through  a  deep  and  highly  picturesque 
gorge,  the  rocky  wall  of  which  is  named  *8t,  Vincenfs  Rocks,  In 
the  face  of  the  rocks  is  the  Giant's  Cave  (view),  formerly  used  as 
an  oratory,  now  approached  from  the  so-called  Observatory,  con- 
taining a  camera  obscura,  on  the  height  adjoining  the  bridge  (tunnel 
Gd,  observatory  Qd,^.  The  gorge  is  crossed  by  a  noble  *8uspension 
Bridge  (n.  A,  4;  toll  id,),  with  a  single  span  of  700  ft.  and  250  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  originally  spanned  the  Thames 
at  Hungerford  near  Charing  Cross,  but  was  re-erected  in  its  present 
position  in  1864.  On  the  W.  bank,  a  little  below  the  bridge,  a 
deep  wooded  hollow  known  as  ^Nightingale  Valley  descends  to  the 
river-gorge,  and  both  here  and  on  the  Observatory  hill  are  extensive 
traces  of  British  earthworks,  with  later  Roman  modifications.  A 
zigzag  path  descends  to  the  Hotwells,  which  have  been  known  for 
400  years  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  days  of  'Humphrey 
Clinker  and  Miss  Bumey's  ^Evelina'.    The  spring  was  afterwards 
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lost  in  the  Avon,  but  has  now  been  recovered  and  supplies  an 
attractive  and  commodious  8pa  and  Piimp  Room^  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  cliff-railway  (p.  124). 

Those  whose  time  U  limited  may  return  to  Bristol  from  the  Hotwells 
by  tramway  \  but  even  the  most  harried  visitor  should  at  least  go  at  far 
as  Ihe  centre  of  the  bridge  in  order  to  eigoy  the  view  up  and  down 
stream.  [The  Avon  is  a  tidal  river,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  visit  the 
bridge  at  high  water,  when  its  ugly,  muddy  bed  is  covered.]  Those  who 
have  time  should  either  cross  the  bridge  to  the  heautiful  Leigh  Woods 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  or  follow  the  route  described  below. 

To  the  N.  Clifton  Down  is  continued  by  *l)urdham  Down 
(310  ft.),  which  has  been  secured  for  public  use.  By  crossing  Durd- 
ham  Down  on  the  river  side  we  reach  the  (^f^^.) SeaWdUs,  which 
command  a  fine  view.  A  little  farther  on  is  a  picturesque  tower, 
known  as  Cook's  FoUyy  now  forming  part  of  a  villa.  On  the  land- 
ward side  of  Durdham  Down  are  the  *  Zoological  Oardens  (PI.  B,  2; 
adm.  6(i.).  Close  by  is  Clifton  CoUege  (PI.  B,  2),  founded  in  1862, 
now  attended  by  700  pupils,  and  ranking  among  the  chief  public 
schools  of  England.  Its  close  is  one  of  the  prettiest  cricket-grounds 
in  the  country.  Near  the  College  stands  AU  Sainta  (PI.  C,  2),  a 
modern  church  by  Street,  noticeable  for  the  unusual  design  of  its 
nave  and  aisles.  —  We  may  return  to  Bristol  by  the  tramway  travers- 
ing White  Ladies  Road ,  or  by  train  from  Clifton  Down  Station 
(PL  0,  2). 

Exouraions.  About  SVs  li*  to  the  X.W.  of  Clifton  lies  Ei»ff"s  Wesfon,  a 
country-house  on  the  Avon,  with  a  beautiful  nark.  Adjacent,  to  the  E., 
is  Kinff^s  Weston  Down,  with  a  well-defined  British  camp,  and  to  the  W., 
Penpole  Point,  commanding  a  charming  view.  At  the  S.W.  base  of  the  latter, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  is  the  village  of  £lhirsh«n^ton  (see  below). 
About  IVs  li*  to  the  N.  of  King^s  Weston ,  in  a  pleasant  dale ,  is  Blaite 
Castle,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.  The  grounds  Cvisitors 
admitted  on  Wed.  A  Sat.,  2-6,  after  previous  application  to  Mrs.  Harford) 
command  excellent  views  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  coast  of  S.  Wales. 
On  Blaise  Hill  is  another  of  the  numerous  ancient  entrenchments  round 
Bristol.  —  Dundry  Church  (adm.  3d.)  with  its  fine  tower  (1483),  4  X.  to 
the  S.E.,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  down  (790  ft.),  is  a  fine  point  of  view  and 
itself  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  view  from  Clifton  Doton  (p.  126).  — 
Among  the  more  distant  points  of  interest  within  the  limits  of  a  day'^s 
excursion  from  Bristol  are  Chepstow  (p.  185)  and  Tintwn  Abbey  (p.  184), 
Wells  (p.  128),  Glastonbury  (p.  131),  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  (p.  128),  Bath  (p.  113), 
Weston  (p.  132),  and  Clevedon  (p.  127). 

Fbom  Bristol  to  Pobtishkad,  11  Va  M.,  railway  in  V'-^-'Ahr.  (2s.,  is.Sd., 
llVs^«),  skirting  the  8.  bank  of  the  Avon.  —  Portishead  (Gomoj  Boyal 
Hotel)  is  a  small  watering-place  and  residential  suburb  on  the  Severn 
estuary,  with  docks  belonging  to  Bristol. 

Fbom  Bbistol  to  Avonmouth,  9V4  H.,  railway  in  7s  ^t^-  (fares  is.  6d., 
is.,  9d.).  —  This  line  passes  several  suburban  stations  and  beyond  a 
tunnel,  1  H.  long,  emerges  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Avon.  6V4  M.  Sea  Mills; 
71/4  M,  Bhirehampton  (see  above).  —  9V4  X.  Avoitmouth  (hotel)  has  a  pier 
and  very  extensive  docks  belonging  to  the  city  of  Bristol. 

Fbom  Bbistol  to  Sbvebn  Tunkel  Junction  (for  8.  Wales),  17  M., 
a.  W.  B4tilway  in  36  min.  (fares  4«..  2s.  Sd.,  2s.),  —  The  first  stations 
are  (1  U.)  Lawrence  Hill  and  (IV4  M.)  Stapleton  Road,  the  birthplace  of 
Hannah  More  (d.  1833).  Kear  (2V2  M.)  Ashley  Hill  are  the  well-known 
Miiller  Orphanages,  established  by  Oeorge  MUller  (d.  1898)  in  1838,  and 
now  containing  upwards  of  2000  children).    The  Orphanages  are  still  eon- 
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ducted  on  the  principle  of  trusting  to  the  voluntary  and  unsolicited  con- 
tributions of  the  charitable,'  and  possess  no  endowments  or  regular  income 
of  any  kind.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  different  houses  on  week-days 
(Iffon.  excepted)  at  2.30  and  3  p.m.  (also  3.30  p.m.  in  summer).  —  Between 
(4S/4  If.)  Filton^  and  (6^/2  M.)  Patchway  we  join  the  main  line  from  London 
to  S.  Wales  (B..  26),  soon  afterwards  passing  through  the  Severn  Tunnel; 
see  p.  202. 

Fbom  Bbibtol  to  Fbous,  241/4  M.,  G.  W.  Railway  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares 
4«. ,  2$.  6d. ,  2i.),  —  Near  (7  M.)  Pensford  are  the  great  stone  circles 
of  Stanton  Drew  (1  H.  to  the  W.).  From  (10  M.)  HaUatrow  a  short  branch 
runs  to  Camerton.  — 16  M.  Badstoek  (p.  118).  —  24^/2  M.  Frome  (Oroten ;  Qeorge^ 
R.  8«.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6d.),  a  thriving  agricultural  and  woollen-manufacturing 
town,  possesses  a  noble  Dec.  church  (fee  6(2.)  splendidly  restored  by  the 
Rer.  W.  J.  £.  Bennett  (d.  1886),  who  also  erected  the  ^Stations  of  the 
Cross''  in  the  niches  of  the  wall  beside  the  steps  leading  to  the  N.  portal. 
Bishop  Ken  (d.  1711)  is  buried  in  the  graveyard,  under  the  chancel- 
window.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  church,  outside,  is  the  Bennett  Memorial 
Gross.  We  here  loin  the  line  from  Chippenham  and  Westbury  to  Yeovil 
(comp.  pp.  118,  IW).    Longleat  (p.  118)  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.E. 

From  Bristol  to  Taunton  and  Exeter,,  see  R.  16;  to  Gloucester,  CheUen- 
ham,  Worcester,  Birminghcan^  Derby,  and  the  North,  see  R.  24. 


16.   From  Bristol  to  Exeter. 
Wells. 

751/2  M.  Gbeat  Westebn  Railway  in  IVs-i  hrs.  (12«.  6d.,  Ss.,  6s. 
B^/id.).  —  The  train  passes  through  a  flat  country,  with  few  views  of  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  suburban  station  of  (1  M.)  Bedminster  the  train 
affords  a  view  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  (p.  125)  to  the  right  and 
passes  between  Dundry  Hill  (790  ft. ;  p.  126)  on  the  left  and  Leigh 
Down  on  the  right.  5^/4  M.  Flax-Bowfton ,-  8  M.  NaiUea,  —  12  M. 
YtUton,  the  junction  for  Glevedon  (15 1/2  M.)  and  for  Wells,  with 
an  interesting  church,  yisible  to  the  left  of  the  line. 

Glevedon  i*WaltonPark,  lV4M.from  the  station,  R.4s.6d.,  D.5s.^  Royal 
Pier ;  Hydropathic,  from  Is.  6d.  per  day),  a  small  watering-place  4  M.  to  the 
N.W.,  has  a  pier  and  a  good  beach.  Henry  Hallam  (d.  1^9),  the  historian, 
and  his  son  Arthur  (d.  1833),  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  *In  ]femoriam\  are 
buried  in  Clevedon  parish-church  (St.  Andrew's).  Coleridge  lived  at  Myrtle 
Cottage  here  for  some  time  after  his  marriage  and  the  abandonment  of  his 
Susquehanna  scheme  (1796).  ^Clevedon  Court,  the  ^Castlewood'  of  ^Esmond', 
a  flne  old  baronial  mansion,  has  a  facade  of  the  14th  cent.  \  the .  grounds 
are  open  to  pedestrians  on  Thurs.,  2-51  Above  Clevedon  rises  Dial  Hill,  an 
excellent  point  of  view,  about  1  M.  from  which  are  the  ruins  of  Walton 
Castle.  About  4  M.  to  the  X.W.  is  a  British  entrenchment  named  Cadbtiry 
Camp  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Cadbury  Castle,  p.  Ill) ;  at  its  base  is 
the  ancient  parish-church  of  Tickenham,  dedicated  to  SS.  Quiricus  and 
Julietta.  —  A  steam-tramway  plies  hourly  from  Clevedon  to  Weston-super- 
Mare  (V2  hr.  ^  fare  Sd.) ;  an  omnibus  runs  to  ForUsJiead  (p.  126). 

Fbom  Yatton  to  Wblls,  18  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  Ss.,  is, 
lOd.,  is,  b^/2d,').  The  first  station  is  (I72  M.)  Congresbury  (Ship 
&  Castle),  with  a  vicarage  of  the  15th  cent,  and  a  large  village-cross. 

Bbanch-bailwat  to  (6V2  M.)  Blagdon  (Seymour  Arms;  George),  on  the 
N.  slope  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  via  (3  M.)  Wrington,  (41/*  M.)  Longford,  and 
(5  M.)  Burrington.  John  Locke  (1632-17()4)  was  born  (house  pulled  down)  at 
Wrington,  the  Perp.  church  of  which  has  a  fine  square  W.  tower.  Hannah 
More  (1748-1838)  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
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8  M.  Axbridge  (Lamb),  a  small  and  ancient  town,  with  Inter- 
esting brasses  In  its  chuich.  —  Near  (9^2  ^0  Cheddar  (Cheddar 
Cliffs  Hotel,  1 M.  from  the  station ;  Bath  Arms)  are  *Cheddar  Cliffs 
(350  ft.) ,  the  highest  limestone  cliffs  in  the  country ,  and  the 
^Cheddar  Caverns^  containing  very  fine  stalagmites  and  stalactites 
(adm.  to  each  of  the  two  principal  caves  la. ;  Oougk'a  the  larger  and 
grander,  Cox^a  the  more  graceful). 

The  environs  of  Cheddar  compriae  many  other  charming  points  for 
excursions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Black  Down  (iO&ft.),  the 
highest  of  the  Mendip  Hillt^  3  U.  to  tiie  K.,  with  a  small  Roman  amphi- 
theatre. The  paaturea  of  the  lower  lands  are  very  rich,  and  *Gheddar 
Cheeae'  haa  long  been  famoua.  —  About  3Vs  U.  to  the  S.  of  Cheddar  atation 
la  Wedmore^  where  King  Alfred  made  peace  with  Uie  Danea  in  878.  The 
intereating  church  datea  from  the  13-15th  centuriea. 

16^2  ^*  Wookey  is  the  station  for  the  WookeyHoU  Cavern  (adm. 
ia.  6d. ;  a  party  i$.  each),  from  which  the  river  Axe  issues.  Near  it, 
in  a  cave  above  the  stream,  bones  of  elephants,  hyaenas,  etc.,  have 
been  found,  mixed  with  human  remains  and  wrought  implements. 

18  M.  Wellfl.  —  Hotels.  Swan,  Sadler  St.,  near  the  cathedral,  B.  4<., 
D.  4«.  6i.,  variously  judged;  Stab,  High  St.,  B.  3«.  8(f.,  D.  8«.;  Hitss, 
Sadler  St.,  R.  from  2«.  6«{.,  D.  2s.  6<l.  —  Railway  SUtions.  The  Or0at 
Western  Station  and  that  of  the  Somenet  A  Dorset  Line  (comp.  p.  118)  are 
1/4  M.  apart. 

Wells,  a  small  and  ancient  city  with  4849  inhab.,  is  prettily 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  It  has  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop  since  the  10th  cent,  (see  below)  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  cathedral-city  in  England. 

In  Wells  the  interest  of  Hhe  cathedral  church  and  its  appurtenances 
is  not  only  primary  but  absorbing.  They  are  not  only  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  place;  they  are  the  place  itself.  The  whole  history  of  Wells 
is  the  history  of  the  bishopries  and  of  its  church.  It  was  never  a  royal 
dwelling-place;  it  was  never  a  place  of  commercial  importance;  it  was 
never  a  place  of  military  strength.  The  whole  interest  of  the  city  ia 
ecclesiasticar  {Fi'eemtxn's  ^History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells'). 

The  ^Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is,  in  its  present 
condition,  predominantly  an  E.E.  building  of  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  cent.,  and  Bishop  Joceline  (1206-42)  is  commonly  called  the 
^Fundator  Alter',  though  recent  researches  assign  the  chief  share 
in  the  work  to  Bishop  Reginald  (1174-91),  afterwards  translated  to 
Canterbury  (comp.  p.  xlyii).  It  Is  the  third  church  on  the  same  site. 
The  first  (perhaps  of  wood)  was  erected  in  the  8th  cent  by  the 
Saxon  king  Ina,  as  a  collegiate  church  for  a  body  of  secular  clergy. 
This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  Norman  cathedral  (1135-66),  some 
fragments  of  the  masonry  of  which  still  remain.  The  bishopric  was 
founded  in  909  by  Edward  the  Elder,  as  the  bishopric  of  Somerset, 
and  for  a  time  the  see  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bath  (comp. 
p.  116).  The  church  as  designed  by  Bishop  Joceline  was  finished  by 
the  erection  of  the  Chapter  House  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Thereafter  a  complete  transformation  of  the  E.  part  of  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  hand,  beginning  with  the  Lady 
Chapel  (ca.  1320),  while  the  Presbytery,  as  it  now  stands,  dates  from 
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sbont  1350.  The  upper  part  of  the  Central  Totoer,  166  ft.  high,  also 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  The  Vicars^  Close  was 
added  in  the  14th  cent  and  partly  altered  in  the  15th.  The  upper 
part  of  the  W,  Towers  and  Cloisters  are  Perpendicular.  —  Though 
comparatiTely  small  in  size  (383  ft.  long;  82ft.  wide  across  the 
nave  and  aisles ;  67-73 ft.  high),  Wells  Cathedral  takes  rank  among 
the  finest  churches  in  England,  and  some  authorities  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  it  the  first  place  of  all.  The  best  general  *yiew  of  it  is 
obtained  from  the  Shepton  Mallet  road,  about  V4  ^*  ^^om  the  city. 
Mr.  Freeman  asserts  that  the  group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  Wells 
has  no  rival  either  in  its  own  island  or  beyond  the  sea.  *To  most  of 
these  objects,  taken  singly,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  riyals  which  would 
equal  or  surpass  them.  The  church  itself  cannot  from  mere  lack  of  bulk 
hold  its  ground  against  the  soaring  apse  of  Amiens,  or  against  the  windows 
ranging,  tier  abore  tier,  in  the  mighty  eastern  gable  of  Ely.  The  cloister 
cannot  measure  itself  with  Oloucester  or  Salisbury;  the  chapter-house 
lacks  the  soaring  roofs  of  York  and  Lincoln;  the  palace  itself  finds  its 
rival  in  the  ruined  pile  of  St.  David's.  The  peculiar  charm  and  glory 
of  Wells  lies  in  the  union  and  harmonious  grouping  of  air.  It  has  pre- 
served its  ancient  buildings  and  arrangements  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  English  cathedral;  audit  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  the  possession 
of  a  chapter  of  secular  canons.    Comp.  the  Introduction,  p.  xlv. 

We  enter  the  Gathbdbal  Close  by  Browne's  Gate  (the  ^Dean's 
Eye'),  in  Sadler  St.,  or  by  the  Penniless  Porch  (*Palace  Eye'),  in 
the  market-place,  built  by  Bishop  Beckington  (1443-64).  The 
chief  exterior  glory  of  the  cathedral  is  the  beautiful  West  Fa^ade^ 
147  ft.  wide,  and  most  elaborately  adorned  with  areading  and  sculp- 
tures (600  figures  in  all).  It  has  lately  been  restored  with  great 
care  and  tact.  The  sculptures,  which  are  beUeved  to  be  the  work 
of  native  artists,  were  added  about  1280,  almost  at  the  same  time 
that  Niccold  Pisano  was  reviving  the  art  of  sculpture  in  Italy. 
Beautiful  as  this  facade  is,  it  shares  with  the  W.  fronts  of  Lincoln 
and  Rouen  the  reproach  of  being  architecturally  a  mere  mask,  since 
the  towers  are  really  placed  outside  of  the  aisles  of  which  they 
affect  to  form  the  ends.  The  charming  *North  Porch,  completed 
before  1189,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  church;  it  is  in  the 
E.E.  style ,  though  retaining  traces  of  Norman  influence.  Before 
entering  the  cathedral  we  should  also  notice  the  exterior  of  the 
Chapter  House  and  the  curious  gallery  running  along  the  Chain 

Gate  and  connecting  the  church  with  the  Yicars*  Close. 

Interior  (services  at  10  a.m.  and  3.90  p.m. ;  adm.  to  choir  Qd,).  A  good 
view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  W.  end.  and  the  general  eflfect 
is  noble  and  imposing.  The  Nave  ,  which  is  192  ft.  long,  is  somewhat 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  it  has  the  distinct  character 
(according  to  Mr.  Freeman)  of  having  its  main  lines  horizontal  rather 
than  vertical.  Among  the  first  features  to  strike  the  eye  are  the  curious 
inverted  arches  inserted  in  1888  to  prop  up  the  central  tower,  and  forming 
the  general  outline  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  The  foliage  of  the  capitals 
is  very  elaborate,  and  is  interspersed  with  birds  and  animals.  The  tri- 
forium  is  carried  backwards  over  the  aisles.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  nave 
are  two  interesting  ChanUries  of  the  16th  cent.  (Bishop  Bubwith,  d.  1434 1 
Hugh  Sugar,  d.  i&9)y  and  on  the  S.  side,  in  the  centre,  is  a  MimUrelr 
Qalleryy  also  of  the  Perp.  period.     The  stained  glass  in  the  W.  window 
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dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  was  mainly  brought  from 
abroad.  The  colouring  on  the  vault  is  a  modern  reproduction  from  traces 
of  the  original  design.  The  stone  pulpit,  erected  in  1541-47,  is  the  only 
Benaissance  work  in  the  church.  —  The  Transbpts  resemble  the  nave 
in  general  character  and  are  flanked  with  aisles.    The  capitals  of  the 

Siers  here  are  very  rich  and  quaint.  The  fan-vaulting  above  the  cross  is 
ne.  The  8.  transept  contains  some  interesting  monuments ,  including 
the  remains  of  the  Perp.  chantry  of  BUhop  Beekington  (d.  14B4).  In  the 
if.  transept,  the  W.  aisle  of  which  is  shut  off  by  a  Perp.  screen  and  divided 
into  two  chapels,  is  a  curious  old  Clodtj  with  figures  set  in  motion  at  the 
hours,  originally  constructed  by  a  monk  of  Glastonbury  about  1325  (works 
modern;  original  in  S.  Kensington  Museum). 

The  *Choib,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Perp.  screen 
surmounted  by  the  organ,  forms  with  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel 
one  of  the  most  beautifol  ecclesiastical  interiprs  in  this  country.  The 
three  W.  bays  are  in  the  style  transitional  between  Norman  and  E.B., 
while  the  three  E.  bays  are  perfect  specimens  of  Early  or  Geometrical 
Decorated.  The  stalls  are  modern,  but  the  old  misericords  have  been 
preserved.  The  beautiful  ^Golden  Window*  at  the  E.  end  and  the  two 
clerestory  windows  on  each  side  of  it  are  filled  with  fine  glass  of  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  A  memorial  window  to  Bishop  Km  (d.  1711) 
was  inserted  in  the  N.  aisle  in  1885.  At  the  back  of  the  altar  is  a  low 
Screent,  forming  the  end  of  the  choir  proper.  The  choir  is  connected  with 
the  Lady  Ohapel  by  the  Retro-Choir^  with  beautiful  clustered  columns  of 
Purbeck  marble.  Bishop  Joceline  (p.  128)  is  interred  in  the  centre  of  the 
choir,  though  his  tomb  has  been  destroyed;  and  there  are  several  interest- 
ing monuments  of  bishops  and  others  in  the  aisles  and  chapels. 

The  apsidal  termination  of  the  cathedral  is  formed  by  the*LADT  Chaps l, 
with  its  'matchless  grouping  of  slender  pillars  and  no  less  matchless  har- 
mony of  colour".  It  also  belongs  to  the  early  Dec.  period,  and  the  stained 
glass,  made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  from  other  parts  of  the  church,  is  of 
contemporary  date.  The  Chapel  of  8t.  John^  or  S.E.  transept,  contains  a 
brass  of  1618,  with  a  curious  Latin  epitaph,  and  the  massive  tomb  of 
Dean  Gunthorpe  (end  of  15th  cent.). 

The  octagonal  *Chapteb  Housb,  with  its  beautiful  Geometrical 
window-tracery,  dates  from  about  the  year  1800,  and  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  period.  The  ribs  of  the  vaulting  radiate  from  a  large  shafted  column 
in  the  centre.  The  Chapter  House  is  reached  from  the  cathedral  by  a 
beautiful  *3UUrciue^  with  admirable  details,  ascending  from  the  E.  aisle 
of  the  N.  Transept  and  leading  also  to  the  bridge  above  the  Chain  Gate 
(see  p.  129).  The  separation  of  the  Chapter  House  from  the  Cloisters  is  not 
anusual  in  churches  of  the  old  or  secular  foundation.  Below  the  Chapter 
House  is  a  curious  Undercroft  or  Crypt  (entered  from  the  N.  choir-aisle), 
half-a-century  earlier  than  the  Chapter  House  itself  and  containing  various 
antiquarian  relics.  —  The  Centbal  Towbb,  ascended  by  a  staircase  from 
the  8.  Transept,  affords  a  good  *View  of  the  littie  medisBval  city  below. 
—  From  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  same  transept  we  enter  the  spacious  Perp. 
Cloistebs,  which  have  no  walk  on  the  N.  side.  The  Chapteb  Libkakt 
is  over  the  E.  alley  of  the  cloisters. 

To  the  S.  of  the  cathedral,  beyond  the  cloisters,  is  the  picturesque 
'Episcopal  Palace,  built  by  Bishop  Joceline  (p.  128)  and  surrounded  with 
a  moat  and  bastioned  wall  by  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  (1329-63).  The 
most  interesting  features  are  the  ruins  of  the  Or  tat  ffall^  added  in  1274- 
92,  and  the  Dec.  Chapel.  The  actual  residence  of  the  bishop  is  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  vaulted  lower  floor,  originally  used  as  a 
store-house,  has  been  converted  into  a  dining-room  and  entrance-hall.  The 
grounds  are  shown  by  the  lodge-keeper  on  application  (sometimes  also  the 
crypt).  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Deanery,  a  good 
example  of  a  mansion  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  turrets,  buttresses,  and  battle- 
ments. It  has  suffered  from  restoration  by  Sir  Chris.  Wren,  who,  however, 
spared  Dean  Gunthorpe's  N.  building  and  the  pre- Tudor  dining-hall.  The 
College  Library  occupies  the  site  of  the  Archdeaconry ,  a  littie  farther  to 
ihe  E.,  opposite  the  N.  porch.    Some  of  the  Canons*  Mouses  are  alio  la- 
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tereating  15th  cent.  l)aildings.  Another  important  ecclesiastical  building 
at  Wells  is  the  *Vicart'  Close,  a  unique  and  highly  picturesque  enclosure, 
containing  a  chapel,  a  library,  a  common  hall,  and  residences  for  priest 
and  lay  vicars  (originally  42),  now  occupied  by  students  of  the  Theological 
College.  One  house  has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition  as  in  the 
15th  century.  The  Vicars'  Close  communicates  with  the  cathedral  by  a 
unique  Oallerp  or  Bridge  (1400),  passing  above  the  Chain  Gate  (comp.  p.  129). 

After  the  cathedral  group  the  most  interesting  bnildlng  in  Wells 
is  8t,  Cuthberfs  Church,  near  the  G.W.R.  station,  originally  an  E.E. 
edifice,  but  transformed  in  the  Perp.  period.    The  W.  tower  is  par- 
ticularly fine.    Near  this  church  are  Bishop  Bubwith's  Almahousea, 
The  new  Central  Schools  stand  on  the  site  of  St.  John's  Priory.  — 
A  good  Tiew  of  the  city  is  obtained  from  the  Tor  Hill ,  on  the 
way  to  which  we  pass  the  copious  Springs  of  St.  Andrevj,  the  chief 
of  the  'wells*  that  giye  name  to  the  city.    They  feed  the  moat  of 
the  Episcopal  Palace ;  and  the  water,  the  use  of  which  was  granted  to 
the  city  by  Bp.  Beckington  (d.  1464),  still  flows  thoagh  its  streets. 
A  branch-line  runs  S.  from  Wells  to  (5>/2  M.)  Glastonbury  (Oeorge.  a 
quaint  15th  cent,  structure,  B.  4«.,  D.  4«.;  Orown^  well  spoken  of,  B.  3f ., 
D.  3<. ;  Bed  Lion),  an  ancient  town,  renowned  in  fable  as  the  spot  where 
Joseph  of  Arimatheea  founded  the  first  Christian  church  in  England,  and  as 
the  Isle  of  Avalon,  where  King  Arthur  and  Queen  Guinevere  were  buried. 
In  sober  fact  *Ola*tonbury  Abbeg  f  can  trace  its  foundation  back  to  the 
8th  cent,  and  is  *the  one  great  institution  which  bore  up  untouched  through 
the  storm  of  English  Conquest,  the  one  great  tie  which  binds  our  race  to 
the  race  which  went  before  us,  and  which,  binds  the  church  of  the  last 
ld(X)  years  to  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  in  Britain'  (Freeman ;  comp. 
p.  xxxvi).  Slnglna  founded  a  monastery  here  in  the  8th  cent,  and  dedicated 
it  to  88.  Peter  and  Paul;  and  in  the  10th  cent.  St.  Jhnutan,  who  was  born 
and  educated  at  Glastonbury,  built  a  church  of  stone  to  the  B.  of  the 
primitive  British  church  of  wattles  and  timber.    These  two  churches  stood 
side  by  side  till  the  12th  cent.,  when  both  were  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  a  Norman  edifice  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale.    Scarcely  was 
this  finished,  however,   when  it  was  burned  down  by  a  fire,  which  also 
destroyed    the   *Vetusta  Eceleiia\   or  little    wicker  chapel  of  the   early 
missionaries,  carefully  kept  as  a  sacred  relic.    Henry  II.  immediately  began 
to  rebuild  the  church  on  a  yet  larger  scale,  and  it  was  finished  about 
a  century  after  his  death.    Its  length  when  completed  was  028  ft.,   and 
it   covered  the  entire  area  occupied  by  the  two  earlier  churches.    The 
Abbey  was  suppressed  and  dismantled  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  hanged  the 
last  abbot  on  Glastonbury  Tor.    The  ruins,  now  in  the  grounds  of  a  private 
house  (adm.  6<i.)t  were  long  used  as  the  stone  quarry  of  the  district  and 
are  thus  comparatively  scanty.    The  most  interesting  are  those   of  the 
*Ohapel  of  the  Virgin  or  St.  Joseph ,  erected   by  Henry  II.  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  Vetusta  Ecelesia,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  great  church  which 
he  began.    There  also  exist  a  transeptal  chapel,  parts  of  the  8.  wall  of 
the  nave  and  choir,  two  piers  of  the  great  tower,  and  some  traces  of  the 
cloisters.    Nearly  all  are  in  the  transition  Norman  styie,   but  the  crypt 
below  8t.  Joseph*s  Chapel  is  a  15th  cent,  addition.     The  most  important 
relic  of  the  secular  buildings  of  the  abbey  is  the  massive  stone  Kitchen^ 
with  four  large  fire-places,  probably  dating  from  the  14th  century.    Among 
the  baildings  which  led  Mr.  Parker  to  describe  Glastonbury  as  *a  perfect 
store  of  domestic  antiquities'  are   the  George  Inn  (see*  above),   originally 
erected  as  an  inn  for  pilgrims  to  the  abbey:  the  so-called  Tr^unal^  also 
in  tlie  High  St.;  and  the  Ahbod  Barn^  in  Chilkwell  St.   The  church  of 
Bi.  John  the  Baptist  has  a  fine  Perp.  tower.    An  Archaeological  Museum 
waa  founded  at  Glastonbury  in  1887.    The  site  of  the  Olastonhury  Thorn, 

t  See    Willis**  ^Architectural  History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey\ 
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which  sprang  miraculously  from  Joseph  of  Arimatheea's  staff,,  and  always 
blossomed  on  Christmas  Day,  is  marked  by  a  stone  inscribed  *I.  A.  Anno 
D.  XXXI\  (on  Wearyall  Billy  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  the  station 
to  the  town).  The  tree  was  cut  down  by  a  Puritan  fanatic.  —  A  good 
view  of  the  environs  is  obtained  from  Olationbury  Tor  (000  ft.).  The  tower 
is  a  relic  of  an  old  pilgrims'*  chapel.  A  prehistoric  lake-village  was 
discovered  in  1892  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  —  Sharpham  Park  (now  a 
farm-house),  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Fielding  (1707-&&),  lies  2  M.  to  the 
S.W.  —  From  Glastonbury  to  Highbridge  and  Templecombtf  see  p.  118. 

Beyond  Wells  the  railway  from  Yatton  runs  on  to  Shepton  Mallet 
(p.  118)  and  Witham  (p.  118). 


Beyond  Yatton  (p.  127)  the  Mendip  HiUs  come  into  sight  on 

the  left    At  (I68/4  M.)  Worle  a  short  loop-line  diverges  to  (2  M.) 

Wetton-snper-Hare  (Royal,  Orand  Atlantic,  at  both  B.  from  4s.  6<2., 

D.  5«.;  Imperial;  Queen's ;  Railway j  R.  from  35.  4d.;  Plough),  a 

fashionable  and  well-sheltered  watering-place  with  19,047  inhab., 

situated  on  the  Bristol  Channel  opposite  the  islands  of  Steep  and 

Flat  Holm.   The  beach  is  sandy,  hut  at  low  water  is  marred  hy  the 

muddy  deposits  of  the  Severn.    An  iron  pier  (1100  ft.  long;  adm. 

2d.)  connects  the  mainland  with  the  rocky  islet  of  Beambaek  or 

Bimbeck  and  a  new  pier  has  been  begun  nearer  the  centre.    The 

esplanade  is  more  than  2  M.  in  length.    There  are  golf-links  near 

the  town  and  a  good  swimming  bath  (6(2.).  The  Museum  (adm.  SdJ) 

contains  objects  discovered  at  Worlesbury  Camp  (see  below). 

Among  the  numerous  pleasant  points  near  Weston-super-Mare  are  the 
well-wooded  WorlaHntry  or  Worle  Bill  (306  ft.),  li/>  M .  to  the  K.,  crowned 
by  an  old  camp  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view ;  Upkill  Old  Cfhvrch, 
2  M.  to  the  S.,  on  a  rocky  promontory  affording  an  extensive  view;  Wood- 
iprinff  Priory,  4  M.  to  the  N.  \  Brean  Down,  projecting  into  the  sea  to 
the  8.,  beyond  Uphill.  Steamers  ply  from  Weston  to  Bristol,  Cardiff,  the 
Mumbles,  Lynmouth,  Ilfracombe,  etc.  —  Steam-tramway  to  Clevedon,  see  p.  127. 

Beyond  (21 1/4 M.)  Bleadon-VphUl  we  cross  the  Axe.  At  (24^/4  M.) 
Brent  Knoll  the  conical  green  hill  of  that  name  rises  to  the  left.  — 
27  M.  Highbridge;  303/4  M.  DunbaU. 

At  Highbridge  the  G.  W.  Railway  intersects  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
line  from  Bumham  (Queen's ;  Clarence),  a  small  watering-place  IVs  H*  to 
the  W.,  to  (12  M.)  Glattonbury  (p.  131;  fares  2t.  8<f.,  Is.  \yiid.\  Bveroreech 
Junction  (p.  118),  and  Tempkcomht  (p.  106). 

33Y4M.  Bridgwater  (Royal  Clarence ;  Bristol  Arms,  commercial; 
Railway;  Albany  Temperance),  an  ancient  town  of  15,209  inhab., 
on  the  Barrett ,  6  M.  from  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  storm  by  Gen. 
Fairfax  in  1 646.  The  handsome  Church  of  8t.  Mary ,  dating  from 
1420,  possesses  a  slender  spire,  175  ft.  high,  and  contains  a  valuable 
altar-piece  (^Descent  from  the  Gross')  of  the  Italian  School.  8t,  John's 
is  a  tasteful  modern  edifice.  'Bath  Bricks'  are  made  here  of  the 
peculiar  slime  deposited  by  the  river.  During  spring-tides  the 
Parrett  is  subject  to  a  *Bore',  or  tidal  wave,  3-6  ft.  in  height. 
Admiral  Blake  (1599-1657),  bom  in  a  house  still  standing  near  the 
iron  bridge,  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Bridgewater  has  two  stations,  both  *U  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  1/2  ^-  apart.    From  the  Somerset  &  Dorset  Railway  Station  a  branch- 
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line  rnna  Yi&  Cotsington  to  Qtaiiovbury^  joining  tlie  line  from  Bumbam 
(p.  132)  at  JEdington  Junction, 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Bridgwater  lies  Bedgemoor^  where  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  was  defeated  in  1685:  the  last  fight  deserving  the 
name  of  battle  that  has  been  fought  on  English  ground.  —  At  Nether 
atoaey^  8  M.  to  the  W.  (omn.  1«.)»  Coleridge  lived  in  1796-98  and  wrote  his 
'Ancient  Mariner'.  In  1797  Wordsworth  was  his  neighbour  at  Alfoxden 
House,  l^ether  Stowey  lies  near  the  Quantoei  HilU^  among  which  numerous 
pleasant  excursions  may  be  made. 

The  train  now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Parrett  to  (39  M.)  Duwton, 
whence  a  branch-line  diverges  for  Yeovil  (p.  105),  via  Athelney,  the 
reputed  scene  of  King  Alfred's  legendary  adventure  with  the  cakes. 
To  the  right  rise  the  Quantock  Hills  (see  above).  The  fine  church- 
towers  of  Taunton  soon  come  into  sight  on  the  left. 

45  M.  Taunton  (^London,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  5«.;  Castle; 
Great  Western^  at  the  station;  Ashton  Temperance,  R.  2^.  6(2.,  D.  2^., 
near  the  station),  the  county-town  of  Somersetshire,  is  an  ancient 
and  well-built  town  with  21,078  Inhab.,  situated  on  the  Tone,  in 
the  picturesque  and  fertile  vale  of  Taunton  Deane.  The  church  of 
*8t.  Mary  Magdalen  is  a  large  and  good  example  of  the  Perp.  style, 
with  double  aisles  ,  a  finely  carved  roof,  and  a  fine  modern  pulpit. 
The  tower,  155  ft.  high,  is  elaborately  embellished  with  pinnacles, 
battlements,  and  carvings.  St.  Jameses  Church  has  also  a  good  tower. 
The  Castle  J  originally  founded  about  700  A.D.,  dates  in  its  present 
form  from  the  11th  cent.,  with  additions  of  the  13th  and  15th  cen- 
turies. It  now  contains  the  Interesting  museum  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  Society  (adm.  2d.).  The  Great  Hall,  entered  from  the 
inner  ward,  was  formerly  the  Assize  Court ;  here  Judge  Jeffreys  held 
the  'Bloody  Assizes'  of  1685,  when  hundreds  of  prisoners  were  con- 
demned to  death  or  the  plantations.  The  Shire  Hall  contains  busts 
of  John  Pym,  Admiral  Blake,  John  Locke,  Bishop  Ken,  Henry 
Fielding,  and  other  famous  natives  of  Somersetshire.  In  1645  the 
town  was  gallantly  defended  by  Adm.  Blake  against  the  Royalists. 
Among  the  other  chief  buildings  are  the  large  Independent,  Queen's, 
and  King^s  Colleges ,  the  Barracks,  and  the  Somerset  County  Club. 

Fkom  Taunton  to  Minehead,  24«/4  M.,  G.  W.  Railway  in  1  hr.  (fares 
A$.,  2$,  Qd.,  3i.  1/2(1.).  This  line  forms  the  direct  railway-route  to  Exmoor 
and  Lynton  (see  B.  22)  from  the  "S.  —  The  train  diverges  from  the  main 
line  at  (2  H.)  Norton  Fitzwarren  and  follows  a  beautiful  valley  between 
the  Quantock  Bills  on  the  E.  and  the  Brendon  Hillt  on  the  W.,  which  is 
also  traversed  by  a  picturesque  road.  —  6  M.  Bithop''s  Lydeard^  with  an 
interesting  Perp.  church;  9  M.  Crotocombe;  ii*/4  M.  Stogumher.  To  the  E. 
of  (16  H.)  WiUiton  is  the  mansion  of  8t.  Attdrtes,  with  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  and  curios.  —  I6V4  M.  Watchet  (West  Somerset  Hotel)  is  the 
junction  of  a  short  local  line  to  Combe  Bowe.  A  yew  tree  5-6  ft.  in  height 
surmounts  the  church-tower  of  Bicknoller,  near  Watchet.  —  19  M.  Wash- 
ford  (inn)  is  the  station  for  *Cleeve  Alhey,  an  interesting  Cistercian  ruin, 
1/4  M.  to  the  S.  (adm.  1«.),  the  chief  features  of  which  are  the  gate-house 
(18th  cent.),  part  of  the  cloisters  (15th  cent.),  the  dormitory,  the  refectory 
(16th  cent.),  the  common  room,  and  the  foundations  of  the  church.  — 
2IV4  M.  Blue  Anchor.  —  23  M.  Dumter  (Luttrell  Arms,  B.  4«..  D.  is.  Qd.), 
with  a  majestic  Elizabethan  castle  (seen  to  the  left  of  tlie  railway), 
situated  in  a  large  park,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on  weekdays 
before  l.SO  p.m.,  except  Sat.  (tickets,  6d.  each).    Adjacent  is  Oonegar  Hill, 
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surmotixited  by  a  tower.  The  Church  is  a  Perp.  (nave)  and  E-.E.  (choir) 
edifice,  with  a  fine  Perp.  screen. 

34*/4  M.  Minehead  iMitropoley  Beach  Hotels  both  near  the  station  and  the 
shore,  at  both  B.  from  it.  M.,  D.  6<.  ^  Feathers,  in  the  town,  Vs  V.  from 
the  stetion,  B.  3«.  6d.,  D.  is,  M.;  WOlinffton;  Pier,  B.  2s.)  is  a  Uttte 
watering-place  at  the  "E.  base  of  Iforth  Bill,  with  a  fair  beach,  a  pier 
(1901),  an  esplanade,  golf-links,  etc.  It  is  a  good  starting-point  for  explor- 
ing Exmoor  (see  p.  175),  and  the  Exmoor  Stag  Hounds  hold  some  of  their 
meets  in  the  vicinity.  In  summer  coaches  ply  twice  daily  to  C^  H.)  Porlock 
and  (19  M.)  Lynmouih  (see  p.  172),  and  another  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid. 
to  Dunster  and  IhAverUm  (Of.  6d. ;  see  below).  Among  the  pleasantest 
points  in  the  vicinity  are  Dunsier  CS^It  M.;  p.  183),  Cleeve  Abbey  (6  M.; 
p.  133),  Qreenalcw  Point  (11/2  M.),  Bossington  Beacon  (6Vs  M.),  SOworthy 
(6  M.;  on  the  way  to  Porlock),  Orabhurst  HiU,  near  Dunster,  and  the 
Brendon  Hills  (p.  133). 

Fboh  Taunton  to  Babnstaplb,  44MiM.,  railway  in  IVshr.  (7«.  6d., 
i».  9d[.,  8«.  9<2.).  This  line,  skirting  the  S.  slopes  of  Exmoor  Forest  (p.  175), 
forms  the  direct  railway  approach  to  IlfrcKomibe  (p.  168).  —  The  first 
station  is  (2  M.)  Norton  Fttzwarren  (p.  183).  —  From  (21  M.)  Dulverton 
(Carnarvon  Arms,  at  the  station,  B.  or  D.  4i. ;  *Lamb;  Red  Lion,  in  the 
village,  B.  or  D.  3s.  6<i.)i  which  lies  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  line,  a  visit  may 
be  paid  to  (6^/2  M.)  the  Tor  or  Tarr  Bteps,  a  rude  stone  bridge  over  the 
Barle,  whence  the  pedestrian  may  go  on  to  (19  H.)  Lynton  (p.  172).  Coach 
to  Lynmouth,  see  p.  170;  to  Minehead,  see  above.  From  Dulverton  a 
branch-line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Exe  to  Bamptan^  (12  M.)  Tiverton 
(see  below),  and  (26  M.)  Exeter  (p.  106).  —  The  next  important  station  is 
(34  H.)  Bouth  Motion  (George,  B.  or  D.  ds.),  a  small  market-town,  whence 
there  is  a  fine  drive  over  Exmoor,  via  Bimonsbath  (p.  174),  to  (22  M.)  Lpnfon 
(p.  172).  —  Farther  on  the  train  passes  Castle  Hill,  the  seat  of  Barl 
Fortescue,  and  crosses  the  Bray  by  a  viaduct  100  ft.  high.  —  41  M.  StDim- 
bridge  (p.  167).  —  441/2  M.  Barnstaple,  see  p.  167. 

From  Taunton  to  Ilminster  and  Chard,  see  p.  106. 

52  M.  Wellington  (Sqninel,  R.  4«.,  D.  3^.  6<Z.;  King's  Arms, 
plain),  a  small  town  from  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  takes  his 
title,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Down  Hills,  one  of  which  is 
crowned  with  the  (1  hr.)  Wellington  Monument.  Beyond  the  White 
Ball  Tunnel,  ^glA.  in  length,  the  train  enters  the  county  of  Devon, 
renowned  for  its  leafy  lanes  and  wooded  *combes*  or  hollows,  for 
its  clotted  cream  and  its  cider.  —  From  (6O8/4  M.)  Tiuerton  Junction 
a  branch  diverges  on  the  right  to  (5  M.)  Tiverton  (^Palmerston,  B. 
or  D.  8s.  6(2.;  Angel,  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  4s.),  a  town  of  10,382  inhab., 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Exe  and  the  Leman  or 
Lofvman,  It  contains  a  large  Church  of  the  15th  cent.,  the  remains 
of  an  old  Castle,  BlundelVs  Orammar  School  (an  old  foundation), 
and  a  Lace  Factory  employing  1200  work-people.  To  Dulverton 
and  Exeter,  see  abOTe. 

63  M.  Cullompton  (White  Hart,  plain),  a  small  town  of  great 
antiquity,  has  an  interesting  church  of  the  16th  century.  The  line 
now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Culm. 

751/2  M.  Exeter,  see  p.  106. 
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17.   From  Exeter  to  Plymoiith. 
a.   Great  Western  Railway, 

53  H.  Railway  in  lVa-2^/i  lirs.  (farea  8«.  9<l.,  5«.  6(f.,  it.  i^jifi.).  This 
route  traverses  a  most  pictnresqae  district  and  skirts  the  S.  side  of  Dart- 
moor (p.  143). 

Exeter^  see  p.  106.  —  Soon  after  leaving  the  station  we  obtain 
a  fine  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  month  of  the  Exe,  Beyond  (4Ya  M.) 
Exmimitr^  to  the  right.  Is  Povoderham  Castle,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Devon  (no  adm.).  8^2  M.  Starcross  (Oourtenay  Arms),  the  station 
for  Powderham,  lies  opposite  Exmonth  (ferry,  see  p.  109). 

12  M.  DawliBli  (Royal;  Albert;  London,  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  3-6«.),  a 
favourite  little  sea-bathing  resort,  under  the  lee  of  the  Great  Hal- 
don  (818  ft.),  with  comfortable  bathing- arrangements.  Ferry  to 
Exmouth,  2(2.  —  Near  DawUsh  the  train  reaches  the  coast  and  trends 
to  the  right.   To  the  left  are  some  curious  detached  rocks. 

16  M.  Teignunouth  (Royal,  on  the  Den;  London,  B.  3s.  6(2.; 
West  Lawn  Ptivate,  420.-63s.  per  week,  less  In  winter;  Qtuen^s),  a 
large  watering-place  prettily  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teign, 
here  spanned  by  a  timber  bridge  1670  ft.  long.  From  the  middle  of 
the  grassy  promenade  called  the  Den  a  pier  runs  out  Into  the  sea. 
Numerous  pleasant  walks  and  drives  In  every  direction,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  being  to  the  top  of  the  Little  Haldon  (800  ft.).  Omni- 
bus thrice  daily  to  (2  M.)  Bishop's  Teignton  (Huntly  Hydropathic 
Establishment,  9s.  per  day,  3^.  3s.  per  week,  quiet,  well  spoken  of). 

The  line  now  skirts  the  estuary  of  the  Teign,  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  Haytor  and  Rippon  Tor  on  Dartmoor  (p.  143). 

20  M.  Hewton  Abbot  (^Olobe,  B.  4s.,  D.  5s. ;  Commercial,  both  in 
the  town,  Vs^*  ^^^™  ^^^  station ;  Queen's,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  from  3s., 
near  the  station),  a  pleasant  little  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Leman, 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Moreton  Hampstead  and  to  Torquay  and  Dart- 
mouth. Its  two  lions  are  Ford  House  (on  the  Torquay  road),  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Tudor  style,  and  the  Stone  on  which  William  III.  was 
first  proclaimed  king  of  England  in  1688  (In  the  centre  of  the  town). 
The  Grammar  School  Is  celebrated.  A  little  to  the  W.  is  Bradley 
House,  parts  of  which  date  from  the  14th  century.  Coaches  run 
twice  daily  to  various  points  of  interest  on  Dartmoor  (comp.  below). 

From  yBwxoN  Abbot  to  Hobeton  Hahpsteao,  12  M.,  railway  in 
y^V*  br.  (fares  2t.,  is.  id.,  Is.  0V2<^*)-  This  line  affords  the  most  convenient 
approach  to  the  E.  side  of  Dartmoor  (p.  143).  The  first  part  of  it  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Teign  (pron.  Teen),  —  27*2  M.  Teigngrace.  —  4  M.  Heath- 
field  is  the  junction  of  a  line  from  Exeter  (p.  109). 

6  H.  Bovey  Tracey  {Union;  Dolphin,  B.  3«.  8d.,  D.  3s.)  was  long  the 
demesne  of  the  Tracey  family,  and  the  parish-church  is  said  to  have  been 
built  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  by  Sir  William  Tracey, 
one  of  the  archbishop^s  murderers.  Bovey  Tracey  is  a  good  centre  for 
excursions  to  0  M.)  Haytor,  (4  M.)  Manaton,  etc.  The  coaches  mentioned 
at  p.  109  start  here  at  10.15  a.m.  and  12.30  p.m.  daily  in  summer,  returning 
about  6  p.m.  They  vary  their  routes  daily,  visiting  Haytor  Roekt^  Hound 
Tor,  Boaerman^t  Note,  Manaton,  the  Beckp  Falls,  Moreton,  Dunt/ord  Bridge, 
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AsTiburton,  Holne  Chase,  Bueiland  yFingle  Olen,  Drewsteiffnton ,  Whiddon 
Fiark,  Spitehwiek,  Widdteombe^  etc.  Farea  for  the  longer  round  5<.,  box-seat 
6«.  ^  for  the  shorter  round  4f.,  6*.  The  above  data  are  subject  to  alter- 
ation; enquiry  should  be  made  on  the  spot. 

8V2  M.  Lustleigh  (Cleave  HoUl)^  a  romantically-situated  little  village, 
is  the  station  for  visitors  to  (1  M.)  *Ltutleiffh  Cleave ,  a  rock-girt  and 
boulder-strewn  upland  valley.  On  one  of  the  enclosing  hills  is  a  pile  of 
rocks  known  as  the  NutercKkert  ^  from  a  logan  stone  so  delicately  poised 
as  to  crack  a  nut  in  its  oscillation.  Lustleigh  is  also  the  nearest  station 
for  Jlfatutton  (Half  Hoon),  a  beautiful  little  village  2^/2  H.  to  the  W.,  sur- 
rounded by  tors  (views).  Botverman's  Nose,  1  M.  from  Manaton,  is  a 
curious  natural  formation,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  man,  seated. 
A  walk  may  also  be  taken  to  (1  H.)  the  Beel^  Falls  and  Horsham  Steps, 

12 M .  Horeton  Hampstead  (White  Hart;  Qrat/'s  White  Horse,  B.  from  2«., 
D.  from  2s.  6d.),  a  small  town  with  1600  inhab.,  on  the  £.  skirts  of  Dart- 
moor, is  the  starting-point  of  coaches  (see  p.  109)  daily  in  summer  at  10.45  a.m. 
for  longer  or  shorter  drives  on  Dartmoor,  passing  most  of  the  points  men- 
tioned under  Bovey  Tracey  (p.  135;  fares  6«.  or  2s.  6d.,  box-seat  Is.  extra). 
Enquiries  should  be  made  beforehand.  A  good  road  leads  from  Horeton 
Hampstead  across  Dartmoor  to  (12  M.)  Two  Bridges  (p.  143),  whence  we 
may  go  on  to  (8V2  M.)  Tavistock  (p.  142),  to  (9  M).  Horrabridge  (p.  142),  or 
to  (8  M.)  Princetown   (p.  142).    Coach  to  Princetown,  four  times  weekly. 

About  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  (omn.  several  times  daily)  lies  Chagford  (Moor 
Park,  B.  2s.  6d.,  D.  ds.  6<f . ;  Three  Crowns;  Globe,  B.  or  D.  St.  6d.;  King's 
Arms),  a  small  town  with  15(X)  inhab.,  conveniently  situated  for  various 
interesting  excursions  in  Dartmoor  and  a  better  headquarters  for  tourists 
than  Horeton  Hampstead.  Among  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  vicinity 
are  Rush/ord  Castle  (£1/2  M.  to  the  X. ;  modern),  Oidleigh  dutle,  a  Korman 
ruin  (2V2  M.  to  the  N.W.),  and  Cranbrook  Castle  (a  British  eamp)  and  Fingle 
Bridge  (SVz  and  4  M.  to  the  N.E.).  A  longer  excursion  may  be  made  to 
Castor  Rock,  the  Oidleigh  Antiquities,  and  Cranmere  Pool,  a  round  of  about 
18  M.  (7-8  hrs. ;  guide  desirable).  The  antiquities  are  spread  Over  a  wide 
area,  and  include  several  curious  stone  circles  and  avenues,  a  9Htish  slab- 
bridge,  cromlechs,  etc.  Cranmere  Pool  (drained)  is  a  lonely  ^hollow  sur- 
rounded with  morasses,  and  not  easily  found  without  help. '  The  ascent 
of  Ccnesand  Beacon  (p.  141)  may  be  combined  with  this  excursion;  and 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Chagford  may  make  their  way  from 
Cranmere  Pool  to  (8  M.)  Lidford,  (9  M.)  Two  Bridges,  or  (6V2  M.)  Oke- 
hampton.  From  Chagford  omnibuses  ply  to  Horeton  Hampstead  (see  above), 
to  Okehampton  (p.  141)  and  to  Yeoford  (p.  109);  and  a  road  motor-car  to 
Exeter  (p.  106).  

From  Nbwton  Abbot  to  Tobquay  and  Dabtmouth,  16  M.,  G.  W. 
Railway  in  1-1 1/4  br.  (fares  2s.  6d.,  Is.  Sd.,  is.  372^.).  —V/2  M. 
Kingskerswell ;  5  M.  Torre,  the  station  for  the  N.  part  of  Torquay. 
Torquay  station  is  on  the  W.  margin  of  tlie  town. 

6  M.  Torquay.  —  Hotels.    *Impekial  (PI.  a;  C,  4),  finely  situated  in 

grounds  overlooking  the  sea,  V/i  H.  from  the  station  (cab  2s.)\  B,  from 
5.  Qd.,  D.  5s.  6d.,  board  10«.  Qd.  —  Torbay  (PI.  d;  C,3),  to  the  W.  of  the 
harbour,  with  sea-view,  B.  from  5*.  6d.,  D.  5s.;  •Victoria  &  Albbrt 
(PI.  e;  B,  3),  B.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  5«.,  Bblgrave  (PI.  g;  B,  3),  B.  5s.,  D.  5s., 
Belgrave  Boad;  Osbornb  (PI.  h;  E,  4),  Headfoot,  2  H.  from  the  station, 

B.  3s.  6(l.-5».,  D.  is.  Qd.,  pens,  from  3*.  3».;  Botai,  (PI.  c;  C,  3),  B.  8».  6d., 
D.  3s.  Gd.,  Qubbn's  (PI.  b;  C,  3),  commercial  and  family  hotels;  Grand 
(PI.  f;  A,  3),  at  the  railway-statiou,  B.  from  4<.,  D.  6«. ;  Jordan''s  (PI.  i, 

C,  3 ;  temp.),  unpretending.  —  Numerous  Private  Hotels,  Boarding  Houses, 
and  Lodgings.  —  The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  principal  trans. 

Oab  with  one  horse  for  1-3  pers.,  Qd.  per  1/2  n> ;  for  more  than  3  pers. 
Is.  for  the  first  V2  H.  and  Qd,  each  addit.  1/2  H.  By  time:  2i.  or  3s.  per  hr., 
Is.  or  Is.  Bd.  for  each  addit.  1/2  hr.;  after  9  p.m.  (7  p.m.  in  winter)  minimum 
fares  Is.  Qd.  or  2s.  Luggage  up  to  112  lbs.  free  (for  the  station-cabs,  2d. 
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for  eaeh  package  earried  oaiaide).  —  MotOT-Omnibiis  to  Torquaif  and  T<nT« 
stations;  to  Paignton  (32  min. ;  id.),  —  Ooaehes  daily  in  summer  to  Dartmoor, 

Steam  Launoh  to  Paignton  (p.  138)  every  V*  ^'  in  summer.  —  Steamers 
and  Sailing  Taehts  make  excursions  in  summer.  —  Rowing  Boat  1<.  per 
hr. ;  with  boatman,  1«.  6d.  for  the  1st.  Is.  for  each  addit.  hr. 

Bathing  Kachine  6d.  —  Public  Batns  at  the  head  of  the  Pier  (PI.  G,  i). 

Theatre  in  Abbey  Road;  performances  daily  in  the  winter  season. — 
Baffi  Salooru  (concerts,  etc.),  Palm  Garden;  Concert  Ball^  Princess  Pier.  A 
Band  plays  daily  (ld-1)  on  the  Strand. 

Torquay^  a  town  of  modem  growth,  with  33,625  Inhab,,  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  N.  W.  angle  ot  Tor  Bay,  is  a  fayourite  resort 
of  persons  with  delicate  chests,  on  account  of  its  mild  and  equable 
climate;  and  it  contests  with  Brighton  and  Scarborough  the  title  of 
Queen  of  English  watering-places.  In  winter  the  thermometer 
seldom  descends  to  36^  Fahr.,  while  in  summer  the  maximum  heat 
is  about  77®.  The  town,  seen  to  greatest  advantage  from  a  boat  in 
the  bay,  is  spread  over  a  number  of  small  hills,  which  rise  in  ter- 
races above  the  sea,  and  are  dotted  with  well-built  villas  em- 
bosomed in  a  luxuriant  semi-tropical  vegetation  scarcely  paralleled 
elsewhere  in  England.  ^It  reminds  one  of  Newport',  says  an  American 
writer,  *in  the  luxuriousness  of  its  foliage,  the  elasticity  of  its 
lawns,  and  its  masses  of  flowers'.  The  bathing  and  boating  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  environs  abound  in  charging  walks  and  drives. 
Torquay  is  an  Important  yachting  station,  and  an  annual  regatta  is 
held  here  in  Aug.  or  Sept. ,  while  packs  of  harriers  and  fox-hounds 
are  within  easy  reach.  Golf  is  played  at  Babbacombe  Down  (p.  138) 
and  at  Churston  (p.  138). 

The  ruins  of  Tor  Abbey  (PI.  A,  3 ;  12-14th  cent),  which  may 
be  viewed  from  Torbay  Road,  are  not  open  to  the  public,  but  8t, 
MichaeVs  Chapel  (PI.  A,  1 ;  E.E.),  on  a  commanding  site  near  Torre 
station,  may  be  visited.  The  *Museum  (PL  D,  3;  adm.  Is.,  or  by 
member's  order),  in  the  Babbacombe  road,  contains  a  well-arranged 
collection  of  the  bones  found  in  Kent's  Cavern  (p.  138).  The 
Inner  Harbour  (PI.  0,  B) ,  which  is  skirted  by  the  Strand^  one  of 
the  principal  promenades ,  lies  about  1 Y2  ^-  f^m  the  station.  On 
the  W.  side  of  the  Outer  Harbowr  extends  the  Princess  Pier  and  on 
the  S.E.  side  is  the  older  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  Id.),  near  the 
landward  end  of  which  are  the  Torbay  Yacht  Club  and  the  Public 
Baths  and  AMembly  Rooms  (PI.  C,  4).  Beyond  the  Imnerial  Hotel 
a  public  walk,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  bay,  leads  to  a  spot 
called  the  Land's  Endj  beyond  which  is  a  natural  rock-arch  known 
as  ^London  Bridge^  (PL  D,  4).  The  industrial  specialty  of  Torquay 
is  the  making  of  articles  in  terracotta ;  visitors  are  admitted  to  the 
works  of  the  Torquay  Terracotta  Co,  at  Hele  Oross,  near  Torre  station 
(PI.  A,  1),  and  the  Wateombe  Terracotta  Co.  (p.  138). 

Walks  and  Excursions.  From  the  Torbay  Tacht  Clab  we  may  ascend 
by  Parkhill  Bead  to  Daddy  Hole  Plain  (PL  D,  4),  an  elevated  plateau 
commanding  a  good  view.  Thence  we  descend  to  the  sandy  bay  known 
as  Meadfoot  (PL  E,  4),  on  the  hillside  above  which  are  the  public  ifanor 
Gardens,    Torquay  may  bo  regained  via  the  picturesque  Lincombe  Drive, 
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which  skirts  the  K.  side  of  the  gardens;  or  we  may  extend  ont  walk  by 
following  the  Sea  Boad  along  the  8.  of  the  gardens  to  D»ham  Lane,  which 
strikes  inland  to  Iliham  Orange  (PI.  F,  SO,  a  farm-house  of  the  iJnh.  cent., 
formerly  belonging  to  Tor  Abbey,  and  situated  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
combe.    A  little  farther  on  we  join  the  following  excursion. 

The  following  *Walk  need  not  take  more  than  a  short  half-day,  un- 
less prolonged  by  boating  or  bathing.  Starting  from  the  harbour  we  pass 
through  Torwood  St.  and  ascend  the  Babbacombe  road  (PL  D,  £,  3) 
till  we  reach  a  notice-board  indicating  the  way  (right)  to  Kent's  Oavem 
(PI.  E,  2;  open  10-5;  i-3  pers.  Is.  6<f.,  each  addit.  pers.  6<l.)i  &  limestone 
cave  less  interesting  for  its  extent  or  stalagmites  than  for  the  extraordinary 
quantity  of  bones  and  flint  implements  found  here,  and  their  important 
testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  man  (comp.  p.  137).  —  After  visiting  the 
cavern  we  return  to  the  road  and  follow  it  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
a  sign-post  shows  the  uphill  way  to  the  left  to  ('/a  H*)  *Ajx»tey'u  Gove 
(PI.  F,  1).  A  notice-board  to  the  right,  with  an  inscription  in  verse, 
marks  the  point  where  we  leave  the  road  to  descend  to  this  pretty  little 
bay,  where  boats  and  bathing-machines  may  be  hired.  —  We  may  now 
either  cross  the  ravine  and  take  a  path  along  the  cliflfs,  or  return  to  tJie 
road  and  follow  it  to  (1  M.)  Babbacombe  (PI.  D,  1;  Boyal  Hotel,  B.  or  D. 
3«.  6ci.),  where  we  descend  to  the  right  (sign-post)  to  *Babb«combe  Bay, 
another  rock-girt  bay,  where  beautiful  effects  of  colouring  are  produced 
by  the  white  beach,  the  red  cliffs,  the  green  trees,  and  the  blue  sea. 
Boats  may  be  hired  here,  but  bathers  must  go  on  to  Oddieombe  Beach,, 
forming  an  additional  wing  of  Babbacombe  Bay.  Simple  refreshments 
may  be  obtained  in  the  quaint  little  Caty  Arms  Inn.  The  ^View  from 
Babbacombe  Down  embraces  a  long  line  of  coast  in  both  directions.  At 
St.  Jiarpchwehy  adjoining  Babbacombe,  is  a  handsome  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  From  Babbacombe  we  may  go  on  by  boat  or  by  road  to 
(IVi  M.)  WatcombCf  with  its  Oiant  Rock  and  its  terracotta  works ;  or  we  may 
return  direct  across  Warberrp  Hill  (P\.  D,  2;  view)  to  (2  M.)  Torquay. 

To  the  W.  a  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  through  typical  Devonshire 
lanes  to  (I'/i  M.)  Coehington^  with  its  ivy-clad  church;  (4  M.)  Marldon, 
the  church  of  which  (14-16th  cent.)  contains  several  monuments  of  the 
Gilberts  of  Compton;  and  (6  M.)  Compton  Castle  (now  a  farm-house), 
erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  Longer  excursions  may  be 
made  to  (8  H.)  Berrf  Pomeroy  Cattle  (p.  140),  Dartmouth  and  the  Dart  (see 
below),  Teignmouth  (p.  135 ;  by  the  coast),  Dartmoor  (p.  148),  etc. 

On  lesuming  the  railway -loute  to  Dartmouth  we  soon  leacb 

(8  M.)  Paignton  (Esplanade;  Oeraton;  Commercial)^  a  favourite 

watering-place  and  health-resort,  with  an  excellent  sandy  beach 

and  a  pier.   Beside  the  Interesting  Church  rises  the  Bible  Tower j  a 

relic  of  an  episcopal  palace,  named  from  the  tradition  that  Bishop 

Miles  Goverdale,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  was  Its  last  occupant. 

—  lO'/a  M.  Churston^  with  golf-links. 

A  branch  diverges  here  on  the  left  (fares  4(2.,  3d.,  2d,)  to  (2  M.)  Brizham 
(Bolton;  Olobe)^  a  smaU  fishing-town  noted  for  its  trawlers,  with  a  statue 
of  William  lU.,  erected  to  commemorate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  landing  here  in  1688.  The  roek  upon  which  William  stepped  from 
his  boat  is  preserved  on  the  pier.  About  iVi  M.  to  the  E.  is  Berry  Heady 
with  traces  of  Boman  occupation ;  and  in  the  other  direction,  not  far 
from  the  Bolton  Hotel,  is  Brixham  or  Philp'e  Cavern,  second  to  Kent^s 
alone  in  the  interest  and  extent  of  its  bone  relics. 

The  railway  ends  at  (1472  M.)  Kir^gswear  (Royal  Dart),  whence 
passengers  are  ferried  across  the  Dart  to  (Y4  M.)  — 

Dartmonth  (Castle,  opposite  the  landing-stage,  R.  48.  Gd.,  D.  As. ; 
Raleigh,  R.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6d.j  King's  Arms;  American  Oon- 
salar  Agent,  Jasper  Ba/rUett),  a  quaint  little  seaport  of  6579  inhab. 
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with  a  roomy  and  very  picturesque  harl)Our,  formerly  tf  much 
greater  Importance  than  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
In  the  Prologue  to  the  *  Canterbury  Tales'  ('Dertemouthe^.  The 
interesting  old  *Church  of  8t, Saviours  (14th  cent.),  on  the  way  to 
which  we  pass  the  quaintly-carved  arcade  of  the  so-called  Butter 
Waik  (1640),  contains  a  coloured  wooden  screen,  galleries  with 
the  carved  and  gilt  arms  of  the  merchant  families  of  Dartmouth, 
a  curiously  carved  stone  pulpit,  a  line  brass  slab  to  John  Hawley 
(in  front  of  the  altar),  and  oaken  pews  for  the  Corporation.  The 
Britannia  Naval  CoUege,  a  spacious  edifice  opened  in  1905,  now 
supersedes  the  Britannia  training-ship  (see  below).  —  A  pretty 
road  leads  along  the  Dart  to  the  (1  M.)  Caitle  at  its  mouth,  now  a 
coast-battery  (fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  castle-mound).  Ad- 
jacent is  8t,  Petrock's  Church. 

From  Dartmoath  s  charming  excursion  may  be  made  up  the  river 
Dart  to  (10  M.)  Totnei  (see  below)  by  a  small  steamer  plying  daily  in  summer 
(IV4  hr. )  fare  is.  6d.,  1«.  3d.),  As  we  leave  Dartmouth  we  pass  tbe  *Bri- 
fannia*  (see  above).  Our  first  stopping-place  is  (3  H.)  DittisJuanj  opposite 
wbicli  is  Oreentoay  SouMe,  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  *An- 
chor  Bock'  in  mid-stream  (marked  by  an  iron  ^anchor").  Beyond  (d'/s  M.) 
Jhmeannon  we  enter  the  prettiest  part  of  the  course,  the  winding  reaches 
of  Sh€urpham,  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge.  —  The  landing-place  at 
Totnes  is  about  >/«  V*  below  the  bridge  (see  below). 

A  coach  (fare  3«.  6d.)  runs  twice  daily  from  Dartmouth  vift  Sktpton  Sands 
rhotel)  and  (8  M.)  Torcross  (Hotel,  pens.  7«.  Qd.Ss.  Qd.)  to  (15  M.)  Kingshridge 
ip.  14()).  —  From  Torcross  pedestrians  may  follow  the  coast  to  (4M.)  Stetrt 
Point  aigbtbouse) ,  (6  M.)  Prowls  Point  (inn),  and  (6  H.;  in  all  16  H.) 
Saleombe  (*M<srine  Botsl,  on  the  estuary,  with  gardens,  S^Vs'SB*  P^' 
week;  Victoria;  King" s  Arms),  a  charming  little  waterlng-plaee  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  eatuary  (ferry),  whence  an  omnibus  (is.  6d.)  and  a  small  steamer 
(Ad.)  ply  to  (6V2  or  6  M.)  Einesbridge  (p.  140).  A  steamer  also  plies  in 
summer  to  Plymouth  (p.  144 ;  2s.). 

Continuation  op  Railway  to  Plymouth.  Beyond  Newton  Ab- 
bot the  train  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Teign ,  threads  a  tunnel,  and 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Dart,  which  it  crosses  at  Totnes. 

29  M.  Totnes  (*8eymour,  R.  4«.,  D.  4a.,  *8even  Stars,  near  the 
bridge ;  Castle,  in  the  main  street)  is  an  ancient  little  town  of  4034 
inhab.,  ^hanging  from  E.  to  W.  on  the  side  of  a  hill'  (Camden)  and 
containing  numerous  quaint  old  houses  with  piazzas  and  projecting 
gables.  From  the  station  we  ascend  to  the  castle  (p.  140)  by  the 
road  passing  a  sign-board  which  indicates  the  way  to  the  Castle 
Hotel  and  leading  through  an  old  gateway  (North  Gate). 

Arriving  by  water  (see  above)  we  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend 
the  steep  main^  street  (Fore  Street),  passing  a  road  leading  to  the 
light  to  the  station.  Beyond  the  bridge  a  monument  commemorates 
William  John  Wills  (d.  1862) ,  the  first  explorer  who  crossed  the 
Australian  continent.  Farther  up,  also  to  the  right  (in  the  pavement), 
is  the  so-called  ^Brutus  Stone\  the  very  stone,  according  to  hoary 
tradition,  on  which  Brutus  of  Troy  first  set  foot  on  landing  in  Brit- 
ain.   Beyond  this  we  pass  through  the  old  East  Oate,  spanning 
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the  street,  and  reach  the  *  Church  (key  at  a  cottage  on  the  N.  side),  a 
good  Perp.  building  (15th  cent),  with  a  line  tower.  The  interior 
(restored)  contains  a  carved  stone  rood-screen,  a  good  W.  window, 
and  a  carious  monument  (W.  end)  to  Kit  Blackhall  and  his  four  wives. 
The  only  relic  of  the  *GaBtle  (dd.;  nng)i  a  Norman  foundation 
ascribed  to  a  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  is  the  keep,  consisting  of 
two  circular  stages  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  like  a  larger 
and  smaller  cheese.  Fine  view  from  the  top  (to  the  W.  two  curiously 

clipped  yews). 

Totnes  is  the  nearest  railway-station  to  "^Berry  Pomeroy  Oaatle  (adxa. 
6d.),  a  picturesque  ivy-clad  ruin,  %j\  H.  to  the  E.  The  castle  was  origin^ 
ally  erected  in  the  Norman  epoch,  but  the  oldest  existing  parts  date  from 
the  iSth  century.  In  its  prime  the  mansion  was  so  extensive  that  it  *waa 
a  good  day's  work  for  a  servant  but  to  open  and  shut  the  casements'. 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Totnes  is  Dartington^  with  an  old  Hall.  The 
Dart  above  Totnes  is  also  pretty.  At  lAttU  Mempsion  is  a  well-preserved 
quadrangular  rectory  of  the  age  of  Richard  II.  (13T7-99),  with  a  great  hall. 

Faok  Totnes  to  Ashbubton,  SVs  ^m  ^&i^-  motor-car  in  V2  ^'*  (fare 
9yid.).  This  pretty  little  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Dart  and  formB 
an  easy  approach  to  the  S.  part  of  Dartmoor.  —  3  M.  Stavertonf  with  a 
picturesque  bridge  across  the  Dart.  —  7  M.  Buckfa$tUigh  (King's  Arms), 
a  small  serge-making  town,  with  an  old  Cistercian  abbey  (>/4  H.  to  the 
N.,  on  the  river),  partly  rebuilt  in  1883  by  French  monks. 

91/2  H.  Ashburton  (London^  B.  3«.  6<i.,  D.  3«.;  Qoldm  Lion)^  a  'Stan- 
nary^ town  (see  p.  142),  with  a  handsome  church ,  is  a  starting-point  for 
various  Dartmoor  excursions.  The  favourite  is  that  through  the  *Buck' 
kmd  Drive  and  Holne  Chate  (open  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.),  to  theN., 
a  round  of  about  10  M.  (carr.  and  pair  ios,).  About  1  M.  above  Holne 
Bridge,-  on  the  Dart,  is  a  fine  piece  of  rock  scenery  called  the  Lover* g 
Leap.  Another  pleasant  walk  or  drive  is  that  to  (3  H.)  Buckland  Bectdm^ 
(2  M.)  Bippan  Tor,  (IV4  M.)  Haytor^  and  (*/4  M.)  Bock  Inn^  whence  we  may 
go  on  to  (3  H.)  Bovey  Tracey  (p.  136)  or  (6H.)  Lustleigh  (p.  136).  —  Widde" 
eon^e  in  the  Moors,  with  a  handsome  Perp.  church  (the  ^Cathedral  of 
Dartmoor'),  lies  6  M.  to  the  K.,  near  the  centre  of  the  moor.  Two  Bridges 
(p.  143)  is  12  H.  to  the  W.  Holne  (inn),  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Kingsley 
(1819-76),  lies  41/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Ashburton. 

Beyond  Totnes  the  line,  skirting  the  S.  base  of  Dartmoor,  passes 

through  a  very  pretty  district.  Before  reaching  (36 M.)  Brent  (Carew 

Arms)  we  penetrate  a  long  tunnel. 

From  Brent  a  branch-line  (fares  2(.,  It.  4(f.,  Is.  ^^d.)  runs  to  (12Vt  M.) 
Kingabridge  (King''s  Arms;  Albion),  a  pleasant-looking  little  town  at  the 
head  of  a  small  arm  of  the^  sea.  The  climate  in  this  corner  of  Devon- 
shire is  so  mild  that  oranges*,  citrons,  myrtles,  and  aloes  flourish  in  the 
open  air  all  the  year  round.  —  From  Eingsbridge  coaches  run  twice  daily 
to  (16  M.)  Dartmouth  (see  p.  138)  and  to  (6Vs  M.)  Saleombe  (p.  139;  is.  dd.\ 
and  thrice  daily  to  Torerots  (p.  139).  Kingsbridge  also  communicates 
with  Plymouth  by  steamer. 

38  M.  Wrangaton.  As  we  approach  (4172  ^0  I^  Bridge 
(* London;  King's  Arms),  the  pleasantest  headquarters  for  exploring 
S.  Dartmoor  (see  p.  143),  we  cross  a  lofty  viaduct  (110  ft.  high), 
from  which  we  enjoy  a  charming  glimpse  to  the  right  up  the  valley 
of  the  Erme.  The  view  to  the  left  is  also  attractive.  From  the 
Blatchford  Viaduct ^  2  M.  father  on,  another  fine  view  is  obtained 
to  the  right.  Beyond  (4372  M.)  Comwood  the  train  crosses  another 
viaduct  and  descends  to  (48  M.)  Plympton  (George),  the  birthplace 
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of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-92),  with  an  old  grammar  school 
(17th  cent.)  which  he  attended.  We  then  cross  the  Plym,  come 
in  sight  of  the  fortifications  of  Plymouth,  pass  the  stations  of 
(51 Y2  M.)  Mutley  and  (52  M.)  North  Road  (hotel- omnibuses),  and 
enter  the  Mill  Bay  Terminus  at  (53  M.)  Plymouth  (see  p.  144). 

b,  London  and  South  Western  Railway, 

621/3  H.  Railway  in  1V4-23/4  hrs.  (fares  8«.  9d.,  5«.  6<f.,  i*.  iyzd.).  This 
line  skirts  the  N.  side  of  Dartmoor  (p.  148). 

From  Exeter  to  (IIV2  ^0  Y^oford^  see  p.  109.  Our  line  here 
diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  that  to  Ilfracombe.  An  omnibus  plies 
daily  from  Yeoford  to  (11  M.)  Chagford  (p.  136).  —  16  M.  Bow, 
beyond  which  Cawsand  Beacorh  (1800  ft.^ ,  an  outlying  spur  of 
Dartmoor,  is  visible  to  the  left.  Beyond  (19^2  M.)  North  Tawtovk 
we  cross  the  Tavo  and  pass  (22  M.)  Sampford  Courtney. 

26  M.  Okehampton  (White  Hart,  R.  4a.,  D.  4«.  Qd. ;  Plume  of 
Feathers,  R.  2d.,  D.  2a.  id. ;  Bail.  Restaurant),  a  small  town  on  the 
N.  margin  of  Dartmoor,  with  the  remains  of  a  partly  Norman  castle 
P/4  M.  to  the  W.),  is  the  junction  for  Wadebridge  and  for  Bude  (see 
R.  20).  Yes  Tor  (see  p.  144)  may  be  ascended  hence  without  diffi- 
culty in  about  2  hrs.  Near  Okehampton  Is  a  large  government 
Artillery  Camp. 

Goach-driyes  daily  to  Dartmoor  (return-fare  3».):  also  dally,  except 
Snn.,  to  Hatherleigh,  and  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  to  Chaff/ord  (p«  186). 

Beyond  Okehampton  we  obtain  a  view  of  its  castle  to  the  right, 
and  cross  the  Okement  by  the  Meldon  Viaduct.  From  (3272  M.) 
Bridestowe  ('Briddystow')  we  may  ascend  Great  Links  Tor,  2  M.  to 
the  E.  of  the  station.  (The  village  is  I72  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway.) 
A  good  Dartmoor  walk  may  be  taken  from  Bridestowe  along  Tavy 
Cleave,  skirting  ^a magnificent  range  of  castellated  tors',  to  Lidford. 

36  M.  Lidford,  or  Lydford  {Manor  Hotels  R.  or  D.  3s.  6d. ;  Castle, 
in  the  village),  which  is  also  a  station  on  the  G.  W.  R.  system  (see 
below),  is  an  ancient  place  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  and  was 
formerly  a  Stannary  town  (see  p.  142).  The  old  Stannary  Court 
here  was  notorious  for  its  abuses,  and  'Lidford  Law',  like  *Jeddart 
Justice'  (p.  504),  hanged  a  man  first  and  tried  him  afterwards. 
About  72  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  stations  is  Lidford  Cascade,  100  ft. 
in  total  height  (fee  2d.) ;  its  volume  may  be  much  increased  by 
letting  off  the  water  in  the  mill-pond  above  (fee).  The  (1  M.) 
^Lidford  Gorge  (bridge)  is  among  the  finest  ravines  of  its  kind  in 
England  (path  free  on  Wed.,  other  days  6d.). 

Fboh  Lidfobd  to  Ladncbston,  1272  M.,  G.  W,  Railway  in  V2  br.  (fares 
2«.,  1<.  id.,  i«.  Q^hd.).  —  41/2  H.  Coryion^  with  tbe  fine  Elizabethan  mansion 
of  Sydenham  and  its  noble  trees  (Vs  ^'  to  the  W.  of  the  station)  {  8  M. 
Lifton.  Beyond  the  latter  we  enter  Cornwall  and  follow  the  winding 
course  of  the  Tamar.  —  I21/2  M.  Launceiton  (p.  160). 

Fbou  Lidford  to  Plymouth  by  thk  G.  W.  B.,  23V2  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares 
S«.  lOd.,  2*.  6d.,  1#.  lid.).  —  To  the  right  rises  Br«ntor  (p.  142).    Beyond 
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(3  H.)  MarpTavif,  also  to  the  right,  is  Kellp  College^  for  the  •ons^of  naval 
officers.  —  6  M.  Tavistock^  see  below. 

Beyond  Tavistock  the  train  threads  a  tunnel  and  passes  the  village 
of  Whitchurch  on  the  left.  Fine  views  of  the  W.  slopes  of  Dartmoor.  — 
10  M.  HorraSbridge  (Bohorongh  Arms)  is  the  station  for  Buellcmd  Jbbeify 
a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  13th  cent.,  which  lies  IV2  H.  to  the  S.W. 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  old  buildings,  but  the  mansion,  which  be- 
longs to  the  representatives  of  the  Drake  family,  contains  some  relics  of 
Sir  Francis.    The  village,  Buekland  Monachonun,  has  an  interesting  church. 

—  llVs  M.  relverton  (Rock  Hotel  \  Tors  Boarding  Establishment,  from  2f.  28. 
per  week),  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Princetown  (see  below).  —  Sheep'M 
Tor  now  comes  into  view  on  the  left.  The  line  follows  the  windings  of 
the  Plym,  Near  (15  M.)  Bickleigh  (p.  149),  to  the  left,  is  the  Dewentone. 
rising  above  the  confluence  of  the  Meavy  and  the  Plym.  We  now  descend 
the  pretty  BiekMgh  Vale  (p.  149)  to  (19  K.)  MarMh  Mills,  —  22  M.  Mutley, 

—  221/2  M.  North  Road  (see  p.  144).  -^  TS^i  M.  Mill  Bay,  the  G.W.R. 
terminus  at  Flymouth  (p.  144). 

Fbom  Telvbbton  (see  above)  to  Pbincetown,  IO1/2  H.,  railway  (Dart' 
moor  Railway)  in  Vs  hr.  (fares  Is.  Od.,  U.  2<;I.,  101/2(2.).  This  line  ascends 
rapidly  in  a  series  of  sharp  curves,  commanding  charming  views.  — 
IV2H.  Douiland  (Manor  Hotel ;  *Dousl and  Grange,  a  large  boarding-house, 
from  37«.  per  week),  the  station  for  Walkhampton,  with  its  conspicuouB 
Perp.  church.  The  'Tors'  of  Dartmoor  are  visible  on  both  sides,  while 
behind  us  the  hills  ot  Cornwall  form  the  background.  Good  fishing  is 
obtained  in  this  neighbourhood.  —  IOV2  M.  Princetown  (1400  ft.  above  the 
sea;  *  Duchy  Hotels  B.  or  D.  d«.  6d.)  forms  a  convenient  starting-point  for 
excursions  in  Dartmoor  Forest  (see  p.  143),  near  the  centre  of  which  it 
lies.  The  small  town  grew  up  around  the  large  Contfict  Prison  eected 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  for  French  prisoners-of-war,  of 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  contained  9(XX)  in  1811.  In  the  war  of  1812-lA 
upwards  of  2000  American  seamen ,  who  refused  to  serve  in  the  British 
navy  against  their  country,  were  also  confined  here.  Part  of  the  adjoining 
moorland  has  been  reclaimed  by  convict  labour.  Princetown  is  about 
15  M.  from  Chagford  or  Moreton  Hampstead  (see  p.  136). 

Beyond  Lidford  the  S.  W.R.  runs  parallel  for  some  distance 
with  the  Gt.  W.  R.  To  the  right  of  (37  M.)  Brentor  station  rises 
Brentor  (1114  ft.),  an  Isolated  volcanic  cone  surmounted  by  the 
small  church  of  8L  Michael  de  Rupe^  dating  from  the  13th  cent, 
(fine  view  from  the  churchyard;  key  of  the  church  kept  at  the 
Stag's  Head  Inn).  Farther  on  the  line  crosses  the  G.  W.  R.  The 
train  then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Tavy,  which  it  descends  to  — 

42  M.  Tavistock  (*Bedford^  R.  or  D.  4s. ;  Queen's  Head,  R.  or 
D.  3s.,  well  spoken  of;  Temperance;  Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms),  a 
pleasant  town  011  the  Tavy,  which  flows  Into  the  Tamar  close  by. 
Pop.  4728.  The  S.W.  station  lies  high  above  the  town  (view),  Y2  M. 
from  the  G.  W.  station  (see  above)  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
scanty  remains  of  the  once  Important  Tavistock  Abbey,  originally 
founded  In  the  10th  cent.,  are  close  to  the  Bedford  Hotel,  which 
incorporates  some  parts  of  the  old  edifice.  Adjacent  Is  the  Parish 
Church,  a  fine  Perp.  edifice,  restored  In  1846.  InthoTlcarage-garden 
are  three  Inscribed  stones  of  the  Romano-British  period.  TaTistock 
is  the  centre  of  an  important  mining-district,  in  which  lead,  silrer, 
copper,  tin,  and  manganese  are  found.  It  was  one  of  the  Stannary 
Towns  (Latin  Stannum,  tin),  in  which  were  held  the  Tin  Parlia- 
ments for  deciding  questions  connected  with  the  local  tin-mining. 
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A  walk  may  be  taken  throngli  the  Meadow  PUature.  Groundi^  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tavv,  to  i*/*  M.)  Fite/ord,  with  a  statue  (by  Boehm)  of  Bir 
Francis  Drake  (1540-96).  a  native  of  Orowndalej  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Tavistock. 

A  coach  plies  daily  in  summer  from  Tavistock  to  (18  M.  •,  3  hrs.) 
Liftleard  (p.  150*,  fare  3«.),  passing  Qunmslake  (near  the  Morwell  Bocks, 
p.  148),  8t.  Ann'^9  Chapel  (near  Calstock,  p.  148),  and  Callington  (Golding's 
Hotel).  IT  ear  the  road,  about  4  M.  from  Tavistock,  is  the  Devon  Oreat 
Chmols  Mine^  which  formerly  yielded  1000-1200  tons  of  copper  ore  per 
month,  but  is  now  worked  mainly  for  arsenic.  From  Callington  motor- 
omnibuses  (fare  it.)  run  several  times  daily  to  (1  hr.)  SaUath  (p.  148). 

Taristock  is  one  of  the  chief  starting-points  for  excnrsions  in 
Dartmoor  Forest j  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  which  are 
described  below,  while  others  have  heen  already  mentioned. 

Dartmoor  Forest,  so  named  froin  the  river  Dart,  is  a  high-lying 
moorland  district,  about  25  M.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  12  K.  wide  from 
E.  to  W.  The  mean  elevation  is  about  1600  ft.  It  has  been  described 
«s  ^a  monstrous  lump  of  granite  covered  with  a  sponge  of  peaty  soiF, 
and  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features  are  the  *Tors%  or  huge  blocks 
of  granite  that  crown  most  of  the  hills.  ITumerous  small  streams  rise 
on  Dartmoor,  and  their  pretty  wooded  valleys  often  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  barren  scenery  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Forest.  These 
streams,  with  their  numerous  little  falls  and  ^stickles'  (rapids),  are 
generally  well  stocked  with  trout.  The  moor  also  offers  much  to  interest 
the  antiquarian,  as  it  abounds  in  menhirs,  stone  circles,  and  other  relics 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  though  many  supposed  ancient  monuments  are 
now  regarded  as  cattle-pens  and  deserted  mining-shafts  of  no  great  age. 
The  air  is  bracing  and  the  climate  in  summer  is  often  pleasant  and 
invigorating;  bat  rain  is  very  prevalent  at  all  seasons.  Dartmoor  ponies 
are  a  sturdy  and  sure-footed  race.  The  pedestrian  will  find  abundant 
opportunity  for  his  prowess,  but  should  be  on  his  guard  against  bogs 
and  mists.  It  is  prudent  to  keep  pretty  closely  to  the  beaten  tracks,  and 
a  good  map  and  pocket  compass  are  indispensable  to  all  who  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  guide.  The  best  carriage-roads  are  those  from  Tavistock 
to  Ivv  Bridge,  and  from  Horrabridge  to  Ghagford,  Horeton  Hampstead, 
and  Aahburton,  intersecting  each  other  at  Two  Bridges  (see  below).  The 
visitor  to  Dartmoor  will  find  good  headquarters  at  Princetown  (p.  142), 
Dousland  (p.  142),  Two  Bridges  (see  below),  and  Chagford  (p.  196),  while 
Okehampton  (p.  141)  and  Ashburton  (p.  140)  or  Ivy  Bridge  (p.  140)  are 
conveniently  placed  for  its  N.  and  S.  districts  respectively. 

One  of  the  commoner  excursions  from  Tavistock  is  to  the  top  of 
Brmtor  (p.  142),  which  lies  about  4H.  to  the  N.;  but  this  ascent  is  better 
made  from  Lidford  (p.  141).  —  Walkers  may  follow  the  ridge  from  (3  M.) 
Mary-Tavy  (p.  142)  to  (5V2  M.)  Hare  Tor  and  (2^^  M.)  the  Great  Linke  Tor 
(p.  141),  whence  they  may  descend  to  the  W.  to  (2  M.)  Bridettowe  (p.  141), 
or  gu  on  over  Yee  Tor  (tee  p.  144)  to  (6  M.)  Okehampton  (p.  141). 

From  Tavistock  a  road  leads  due  E.  through  Dartmoor,  soon  passing 
a  number  of  tors.  The  first  on  the  left  is  Cock't  Tor  (1470  ft.),  beyond 
which  are  the  Staple  Tort.  Opposite  are  Feather  Tor  and  the  curiously 
shaped  Vixen  Tor.  About  1  M.  beyond  (4V4  M.)  Merrivale  (inn),  to  the 
8.  (right)  of  the  road,  are  some  interesting  stone  circles  and  avenues. 
About  this  point,  too,  we  may  turn  to  the  left  to  visit  the  (IV2  M.)  Great 
Mit  Tor  (ITBOft.),  which  commands  an  admirable  view.  The  road  to 
Princetown  (8  H.  from  Tavistock)  diverges  on  the  right  after  >/«  M.  more 
and  passes  the  prison  (see  p.  142).  Our  road  leads  in  a  straight  direction  to 
(21/4  M.)  Two  Bridget  (Hotel,  B.  2$.  Qd.,  D.  3«.),  a  pleasant  stopping-place  for 
the  pedestrian  or  angler.  Just  above  the  bridge  is  the  ^Gowtiek  VaUey,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  bits  of  Dartmoor.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  Crockem  Tor,  on 
which  the  Stannary  Parliaments  (p.  142)  were  originally  held.  Xot  far  off 
le  Wi$tman''t  Wood,  a  singular  group  of  ancient  dwarf-oaks,  the  only  relic 
of  the  *Forest\  The  road  here  forks,  the  "S.  arm  leading  to  Chagford  and 
Horeton  Hampstead,  the  8.  arm  to  (12  M.)  AtMfurton  (p.  140),  on  the  B.  ]Qt 
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margin  of  the  Forest.  The  latter  coincides  to  some  extent  with  the  course 
of  the  Dart,  the  wooded  scenery  of  which  is  very  fine  at  places.  The  road 
to  Moreton  Hampstead  maintains  a  N.E.  direction  and  crosses  some  of  the 
highest  ground  in  the  Forest,  l^ear  (SVs  M.)  Pott  Bridgt  (Temperance 
Hotel)  is  GlappBr  Bridge^  a  picturesque  old  structure  of  granite  slabe 
over  the  Dart.  At  Merripit,  1  H.  beyond  Post  Bridge,  a  road  diverges 
on  the  right  to  (5  M.)  Widdecombe  (p.  140).  About  IV4  M.  farther  on,  a 
track  on  the  right  leads  to  the  Vitifer  Tin  Mine  and  C2  K.)  Orimspound^  a 
curious  enclosure,  the  object  of  which  is  uncertain.  After  8  K.  more  we 
reach  BeetoTy  where  the  road  to  (2V3  H.)  Chagford  (p.  136)  diverges  to  the 
left,  while  that  to  (B  M.)  Moreton  Hampstead  (p.  136)  continues  in  the  same 
Erection. 

From  Two  Bridges  (p.  143)  the  active  pedestrian  may  explore  much 
of  the  most  characteristic  scenery  of  Dartmoor  by  walking  due  17.  to 
(16  H.;  6-7  hrs.)  Okehampton  (p.  141).  The  route  leads  by  (6  M.)  Out  Hill 
(1970  ft.;  top  marked  by  a  turf  mound)  and  (2  IT.)  Orammere  Pool  (p.  136); 
and  Tee  Tor  (2050  ft.;  p.  143),  the  highest  point  in  Dartmoor,  may  be 
included  by  a  digression  to  the  left.    Ko  inn  is  passed  on  the  way. 

From  Princetown  (p.  142)  a  pleasant  route  for  walkers  leads  through 
the  S.  part  of  Dartmoor  to  (14  M.)  Ivp  Bridge  (p.  140).  The  most  inter- 
esting points  passed  on  the  way  are  the  (^Vs  M.)  ITunl't  Crotty  a  granite 
cross,  71/2  ft.  high,  (5  M.)  Brme  Pound  y  and  the  QV*  M.)  Three  Barrawg 
1524  ft.),  a  fine  point  of  view. 

Beyond  Tavistock  the  L.  S.  W.  R.  runs  considerably  to  the  W. 
of  the  G.  W.  R.,  finally  approaching  Plymouth  from  the  N.W.  — 
48V2M.  Beer  Alstoriy  1 M.  from  CaUtoek  (p.  148).  Beyond  (61 V2M.) 
Beer  Ferrers  we  cross  the  Tavy  and  skirt  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tamar 
(p.  148).  To  the  TighiiB  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  (;p.i^),  553/4  M. 
8t,  Budeaux  (for  8alta$h,  p.  148) ;  67  M.  Ford ;  68  M.  Devonpori 
(see  p.  147).  We  then  describe  a  curve  round  the  N.  and  E.  of 
Plymouth,  passing  the  suburban  stations  of  North  Road  and  Mutley 
and  enter  the  Friary  Terminus  at  (62^/2  M.)  Plymouth, 

Plymoutll.  —  Hotels.  DuKB  of  Gobnwall  (PI.  a;  D,  8),  opposite 
Mill  Bay  Terminus,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  5c.;  Botal  (PI.  b:  D,  8),  Lockyer  St, 
near  Mill  Bay  Station;  Oramd  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  finely  situated  on  the  Hoe, 
the  only  hotel  with  a  view  of  the  Sound,  B.  from4«.,  D.  6«.;  Albion  (PI.  et 

D,  3) ,  Millbay  Boad,  B.  4«.,  D.  Ss.  6d. ;  ^Ghubb's  (PI.  g;  E.  2),  Old  Town  St., 
B.  4«.;  Central  (PI.  m.;  £,  3),  Lockyer  St.;  Fablbt's  (PI.  h;  D,  2),  Union 
St.,  B.  dt.  Gd.y  D.  S*. ;  LooKTBB  Hotbl  Si  Bbstadbamt;  Wbstminstbb  (PL  o ; 

E,  o),  Princess  Sq.,  Gbxat  Wbstbbn  (PI.  p ;  D.  3).  these  two  unpretending 
temperance  hotels.  —  In  Devonport:  Botal  (Fl.  j),  Thomas's  (PI.  k),  both 
in  Fore  St.  (PI.  A,  2).  —  Matthew's  Restavranty  11  Bedford  St.,  table-d'hdte 
1-3  p.m.  2-3«.;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  principal  stations. 

Oabs.    Per  mile,  1-2  pers.  8<l.,  each  addit.  pers.  6d. 

Eleotric  Tramways.  From  the  Clock  Tower  (PI.  C,  2 ;  p.  146)  to  Stone- 
house  and  Devonport,  to  Compton,  and  to  Prince  Bock ;  from  the  Theatre 
to  Compton  and  to  Beaumont  Boad.  From  Fore  Street  (Devonport)  to 
Pennycomequick,  to  Tor  Lane,  and  Millhouse;  from  Pennycomequick  to 
St.  Budeaux;  from  Morice  Square  to  St.  Budeaux  and  to  Ford  HiU.  — 
Horse  Oair  from  the  Post  Office  to  West  Hoe.  —  Xotor-OmnibuBes  from  the 
Clock  Tower  to  Salisbury  Road ;  from  Millbay  Station  to  (8  M.)  Grownhill 
and  (6  M.)  Boborough  (fare  8d.)  and  to  Yealmton  and  Modbury  (fare  1<.  2d.). 

Theatres.  Qrand  Theatre y  Union  St.  (PLC,  2),  Stonehouse;  Theatre 
Royal  (PL  D,  3),  beside  the  Boyal  Hotel;  MitropoUy  Tavistock  St.,  Devon- 
port;  Palacey  Union  St.,  Plymouth. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Millbay  Station  (PL  D,  3),  terminus  of  the  G.  W. 
R.,  near  the  Docks  and  the  Hoe ;  2.  Friary  Station  (PL  F,  2),  terminus  of  the 
L.  S.  W.  R.,  in  the  E.  part  of  Plymouth;  3.  North  Road  Station  (PL  E,  1) 
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in  the  N.  gnburb)  a  joint  fltation  of  both  lines,  stopped  at  by  nearly  i^Il 
trains  (hotel-omniba8es)j  4.  Mutley  Station  (PI.  E,  1),  also  served  by  both 
lines ;  0.  Devonport  and  Sianehoute  Station  (PI.  B,  2),  belonging  to  the  L.  8. 
yf.  E.  i  6.  Devonport  (Stoke)  Station  (PI.  B,  1),  of  the  Q.  W.  R. ;  7.  Ford 
Station,  L.  S.  W.  B.,  see  p.  144  ^  8.  Kepham  Station,  G.  W.  R.,  see  p.  147. 
9.  Ocean  Quay  Station ,  Stonehouse  Pool,  for  special  L.  «fe  S.  W.  trains  to 
London  with  passengers  from  America. 

Bteamam.  To  London  (15«.,  11«.)  and  Southampton  (13«.  6(1,  IQs.  6d.) 
thrice  weekly;  to  Portemouih  (iZe.  6<2.,  10«.  6d),  Falmouth  (5j.,  is.),  Dublin 
(20<.,  i5«.)}  QlatgovB  (25«.,  12i.  6d.),  twice  weekly ;  to  Neeohaven  (15«.,  It.  6d.)i 
Cor*  (30«.,  10#.  6d.),  ITator/ord  (SOs.,  10*.),  Belfaet  (25*^  12«.  6<l.),  BriifoJ 
(16s. )i  Liverpool  (3B«.,  15«.)i  ^i^ce  weekly.  —  To  the  Cfhannel  Islande,  see 
p.  86.  —  The  steamers  of  the  Mamburg-American  Une  and  those  of  the 
Nor^  Oerman  Lloyd  call  here  weekly  on  their  way  from  Xew  York;  and 
liners  also  call  here  to  and  from  Auttralia  (Orient  Line),  Neu>  Zealand, 
South  AJHea,  etc.  —  Szeimion  Steamen  ply  in  summer  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  at  moderate  fkres,  to  the  Breakwater,  Jit.  FdgeunUte, 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  the  Tamor,  the  Teakn,  etc.   and  to  Looe,  Poherro, 

Fotoey,  etc.   —  Ferries  firom  the  AdnwraVs  Hard  (PI.  B,  3)   to    drenUll 

(Mt,  Bdffcumbe);  from  Mutton  Cove  (PI.  A,  3)  to  Cremill;  from  the  Barbican 

(PI.  £,  3)  to  Turnehapel  and  Oreston;  from  Ferry  Road  (PI.  A,  2)  to  Torpoint. 

Fares  id,  or  2d.    Also,  from  Iforth  Comer  (PI.  A,  2)  to  Saltash  hourly. 
Post  Office,  in  Guildhall  Sq.  —  American  Oonsnl,  Mr.  Joseph  O.  Stephens. 
Ohief  Attractions.  The  Hoe  (see  below);  Devonport  Dockyard  (p.  147); 

Breakwater  (p.  146);   Mt.  Fdgcumbe  (p.  148);   trip  up  the  Tamar  (p.  148); 

Eddystone  Lighthouse  (p.  149;   for  good  sailors  only);  Barbican  (p.  146); 

Municipal  Buildings  and  Ouildhall  (p.  146);    the   Museum   (p.  147);    the 

collection  of  drawings  in  Plymouth  Library  (p.  147). 

Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport,  the  *Three  Towns*,  with 

a  joint  population  of  (1901)  177,183,  together  form  one  of  the  most 

important  seaports  in  England,  thanks  to  the  Sound,  in  which  the 

largest  ressels  can  ride  safely  at  anchor,   and  to  the  excellent 

harbours  afforded  by  its  arms,  the  Cattewater,  or  mouth  of  the  Plynif 

Sutton  Pool,  and  the  HamooKe,  or  estuary  of  the  Tamar,   Plymouth 

was  first  fortified  in  the  14th  cent,  and  it  is  now  a  stronghold  of  the 

first  class,  its  defences  including  a  girdle  of  outlying  forts.    The 

various  barracks  can  accommodate  a  garrison  of  5000  men. 

Plymouth  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  chief  naval  and  mer- 
cantile harbours  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  witnessed  the  departure  of  many 
of  the  most  noted  expeditions  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  Cook,  and  other  famous 
mariners.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  sailed  hence  to  encounter  the  Armada 
(1688),  and  here  the  Mayflower  finally  set  sail  for  America  on  Sept.  6th,  1620 
(comp.  p.  83).  In  the  Civil  War  Plymouth  held  out  for  the  Parliament- 
arians when  all  the  rest  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Royalists  and  defended  itself  successfully  during  a  siege  of  four  years. 
It  was  also  the  first  large  town  to  proclaim  William  of  Orange  king.  The 
town  now  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Australia,  the  Cape,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
numerous  large  merchant  vessels  are  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  the  Great 
"Westem  Docks  and  the  Cattewater.  The  chief  exports  are  copper,  lead, 
tin,  granite,  marble,  ehina-elay,  bricks,  and  fish.  The  Hamoaze  is  re- 
served for  men-of-war. 

Oil  the  sea-front  of  the  town  is  the  ""Hoe  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  an  elevat- 
ed promenade  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Sound.  In 
the  middle  of  it  rises  a  Statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake ^  who  is  said 
to  have  been  playing  bowls  here  when  news  was  brought  him 
that  the  Armada  was  in  sight  (see  Kingsley's  *•  Westward  Ho  !\ 

'bardekbr's  Great  Britain.    6th  Bdit.  10 
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chap.  xxx).  The  statue ,  erected  in  1884,  Is  a  replica  of  that  at 
Tayistoek  (p.  143).  Close  by  is  the  Armada  Tercentenary  Memorial, 
erected  in  1890.  To  the  E.  is  the  upper  part  of  Smeaton's  original 
Eddy  atone  Lighthouse  (adm.  Id.) ,  re-erected  here  in  1882-84 
(comp.  p.  149).  The  *View  from  the  top  is  yery  extensive ,  in- 
cluding (on  a  clear  day)  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  14  M.  to  the  S. 

The  *Boand,  or  roadstead  of  Plymouth,  about  3  sq.  M.  in  ex- 
tent, is  one  of  the  finest  bays  on  the  S.  coast  of  England.  In  the 
middle  lies  the  small  fortified  8t,  Nicholas  or  Drake's  Island  (PI.  G, 
D,  4).  To  the  W.  rises  Mount  Edgcumbe  (p.  148).  To  the  E. 
is  the  rocky  islet  of  Mewstone.  On  the  S.  side  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound  is  defended  by  the  *Bredkwaterj  a  stupendous  piece  of  gra- 
nite masonry,  1  M.  in  length ,  constructed  in  1812-40  at  a  cost  of 
1, 580,000 {.  The  top  forms  a  pleasant  promenade,  and  it  may  be 
reached  from  Plymouth  by  an  excursion-steamer  (Qd, ;  landing  in 
boat  Id.)  or  by  small  boat  (about  2s.).  At  the  W,  end  is  a  small 
Lighthouse,  the  top  of  which  affords  a  good  view  (small  gratuity  to 
the  keeper).  Just  inside  the  Breakwater  is  a  circular  fort  like 
those  at  Portsmouth  (p.  68).  The  entrance  to  the  CcUtewater  (PI. 
F,  4)  is  also  sheltered  by  a  breakwater,  1000  ft.  long,  projecting 
from  Mount  Batten  Point,  'Kitchen  Middens'  found  here  prove 
the  existence  of  a  prehistoric  population  near  Plymouth. 

To  the  E.  of  Smeaton's  Tower  is  the  Citadel  (PI.  E,  3),  erected 
in  1670,  and  now  somewhat  out  of  date  as  a  fortress  (view  from 
the  ramparts).  Outside  its  walls  is  a  Marine  Biological  Laboratory^ 
opened  in  1888,  with  an  aquarium  below  (adm.  daily  10-6,  6(2. ; 
Wed.  2-6,  2d.).  Below  the  Hoe  are  a  fine  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2d. ; 
band)  and  the  Bathing  Places  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

From  the  Marine  Laboratory  we  may  follow  the  Promenade  to 
the  E.,  and  at  the  end  pass  through  a  narrow  passage  beneath  the 
Citadel,  which  brings  us  to  Commercial  Road,  with  the  Phoenix 
Wharf.  Farther  on  is  the  quaint  bit  of  old  Plymouth  known  as  the 
Barbican,  which  lies  on  the  edge  of  Sutton  Pool  (Pl.E,  F,  3).  The 
^Dutch  auctions'  of  fish  here  are  amusing.  On  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  Customs  Watch  House,  at  the  beginning  of  the  W.  pier,  is 
a  slab  and  on  the  adjoining  parapet  is  an  inscription,  placed  here 
in  1891  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the  'Mayflower'  (p.  145) 
in  1620.  —  Ferry  across  the  Cattewater,  see  p.  145. 

We  next  make  our  way  through  Southside  St,  Notte  St,,  and 
St,  Andrew's  St,  to  the  Churcli  of  St.  Andrew  (PI.  E,  2),  dating 
from  the  15th  cent.,  and  restored  by  Sir  G,  G.  Scott  in  1874-75. 

Among  the  namerons  monoxnents  in  this  church  may  be  mentioned 
the  tablet  to  Charles  Maihews  (1776-1835;  W.  end  of  K.  aisle),  and  the 
monumenta  to  Dr.  Wooleombe  (d.  1802),  by  Westmacott  (S.  aisle)  and 
Zaehariah  Mudge  (d.  1769)  by  Chantrey  (8.  choir-aisle).  The  heart  of  Admiral 
Blake  (1699-1657)  is  said  to  be  buried  at  the  back  of  the  S.  choir-stalls. 

The  church  faces  Guildhall  Sq.,  on  the  right  Aide  of  which  are 
the  Mnnieipal  OffloM  and  on  the  left  the  Guildhall,  two  handsome 
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modem  Gothic  edifices.  The  fine  hall  in  the  latter,  148  ft.  long,  is 

adorned  with  stained-glass  -windows  representing  scenes  from  the 

town's  history  (including  the  D  eparture  of  the  Pilgrims)^  The  Mayor  s 

Parlour  J  in  the  former,  contains  a  portrait  (with  quaint  inscriptions) 

of  Sir  Francis  Drake  (1545-96),  ^fellow  trareller  of  the  Sunn',  who 

once  sat  for  Plymouth  in  Parliament  and  presented  the  town  with 

the  aqueduct,  which  supplies  it  with  water  from  Dartmoor,  24  M. 

distant.  —  The  fourth  side  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  Post 

Offiet  (PI.  E,  2). 

Among  the  other  objects  of  interest  in  Plymouth  are  the  building 
comprising  the  Royal  Hotel  and  the  Theatre  (PI.  D,  3),  with  an  Ionic  por- 
tico ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (PL  D,  2) ;  the  Home  of  the  SUtere  of 
Mevey^  North  Road  \  the  Clock  Tower  (popularly  known  as  ^Derry^s  Clock\ 
from  the  donor),  at  tiie  junction  of  Ueorge  8t.  and  Lockyer  St.;  the 
Aihenaewn  (PL  D,  3),  containing  a  museum  and  a  gallery  of  art  (daily 
10-5.  6(i.,  Sat.  10-2,  free)^  the  Plymouth  Libretry^  Cornwall  St.,  near  the 
Market  (PL  E,  2),  with  a  fine  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  (Da  Vinci, 
Rubens,  Ruysdael,  Correggio,  etc.)  and  three  paintings  by  Reynolds  (open 
on  Mon. ;  at  other  times  on  application  to  the  librarian) ;  and  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Memorial  Museum  and  Art  Qallery  in  Beaumont  Park.  —  George 
St.  Baptist  Chapel  occupies  the  site  of  the  building  in  which  the  ^PUgrim 
Fathers^  were  entertained  before  setting  sail. 

StonelioaBe  (PI.  G,  3,  4)  is  the  seat  of  the  *Royal  William  Vic- 
tualling Tardy  a  huge  establishment  for  the  Tictualling  of  the  navy, 
constructed  in  1835  at  an  outlay  of  1,500,000^  and  covering  14  acres 
of  ground.  The  gateway  (Dumford  St.)  is  surmounted  by  a  colos- 
sal figure  of  William  lY.  Visitors  are  admitted  during  working 
hours'  and  are  escorted  by  a  police-constable.  The  bakehouse  and 
the  cooperage  are  of  special  interest.  From  two  to  three  million 
pounds  of  salt-meat  are  always  kept  on  hand  in  this  yard,  and  the 
other  stores  are  in  like  proportions.  —  To  the  N.  stands  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  (PI.  G,  2),  which  has  accommodation  for  1200  patients. 
In  Dumford  St.  are  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks  (PI.  G,  3),  with  room 
for  1500  men  (handsome  mess-room) ;  and  at  the  hack  of  them  are 
the  Great  Western  Docks, 

Devonport  (PI.  A,  B,  2, 8),  situated  to  the  W.  of  Plymouth,  and 
at  a  considerably  higher  elevation,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  naval 
and  military  officials.  (Tramway,  seep.  144,  ending  close  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  Dockyard ;  boat  from  the  Admiral^ s  Hard,  PI.  B,  3,  2d. 
or  Sd.^  The  ^Dockyard  (PI.  A,  2,  3)  resembles  that  at  Portsmouth 
(^p.  58),  but  is  not  so  large  (visitors  admitted  at  10, 11, 2,  3,  and  4 ; 
special  order  requisite  for  the  Ropery) ;  it  affords  regular  employ- 
ment to  about  5000  work-people.  To  the  N.  of  the  Dockyard  is  the 
Qun  Wharf  (PI.  A;  2),  and  beyond  that  is  the  Keykam  Steam  Yard 
(PI.  A,  1),  a  most  imposing  establishment  with  huge  steam-docks 
and  a  steam  hammer  capable  of  striking  with  a  force  of  100  tons. 
Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  G.  W.  R.  station  of  Keyham.  The  finest  pri- 
vate houses  are  in  Higher  Stoke.  The  blockhouse  at  the  top  of  Stoke 
Bill  commands  an  excellent  view,  and  so  does  the  top  of  the  Devon- 
port  Column  (PI.  A,  2;  125ft.).  MU  Wise  Is  a  fine  promenade,  with 
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parade-ground,  batteries,  and  the  official  residences  of  the  port- 
admiral  and  of  the  general  in  command  of  the  W.  District.  The 
Boyal  Naval  Engineering  College  is  situated  at  Devonport. 

Szcuraiona  from  Plymouth. 

1.  Strangers  ahonld  not  omit  a  visit  to  ^'Mount  Edgcombe,  the  se&t 
of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcnmhe,  which  is  reached  by  the  ferry  from  Ad- 
mirars  Hard  (fare  id.)  to  Cremill  (PI.  A,  4;  Mt.  Bdgeumbe  Arms);  exeur- 
sion-steamers  also  ply  to  Catesand  (Eing^  Arms),  in  Cawsand  Bay,  opposite 
the  Breakwater.  The  house  itself  is  not  shown,  but  the  park  is  open  to 
the  public  on  the  first  Sat.  of  each  month  and  on  every  Wed.  except  that 
in  the  same  week  (on  other  days  by  special  permission  obtained  at  the 
Manor  Office,  Emma  Place,  Stonehouse).  The  *Parij  which  occupies  the 
whole  peninsula  between  the  Sound  and  the  Hamoaze,  contains  magnificent 
trees  and  is  traversed  by  beautiful  walks.  Camellias  and  palms  grow  here 
in  the  open  air.  The  Garden*  (special  order  necessary)  are  tastefully  laid 
out  in  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  styles,  and  include  a  lai^e 
orangery.  A  visit  to  Mt.'Edgeumbe  requires  at  least  2hrs.;  guide  to  the 
chief  points  2«.  Gd. 

2.  By  1M  Tamar  to  Weir  Head,  This  excursion  may  be  accomplished 
by  steamer  (return -fare  1<.  6d.;  half- a- day)  or  by  a  boat  chartered  for 
the  occasion  (a  day).  The  Tamar  ('great  water**)  separates  Devon  from 
Cornwall.  Passing  through  the  Hamoaze  ^  we  reach  the  actual  mouth  of 
the  Tamar  ^  S.  M.  to  the  N.W.,  which  is  crossed  by  the  *Bo7al  Albert 
Bridge  of  the  G.  W.  R.  line  to  Cornwall.  This  gigantic  iron  structure, 
7fi0  yds.  long,  10  yds.  wide,  and  100  ft.  above  the  water,  was  built  by 
Brunei  in  1859  and  cost  250,000<.  The  two  chief  arches  have  each  a  span 
of  456  ft.  At  theW.  end  of  the  bridge  lies  Saltaah  (RaUwajf  Hotel;  Bray**)-,  a 
quaint-looking  fishing-town  (3357  inhab.),  whence  visitors  may  walk  on  to 
the  bridge  (3d.).  The  women  of  Saltash  are  famous  for  their  rowing,  often 
beating  the  men  at  regattas.  Ferry  to  8t.  Budeaux^  see  p.  144.  Motor- 
omnibuses  to  CaUinffiony  see  p.  148.  Beyond  the  bridge  the  Tamar  again 
expands,  and  at  high  water  resembles  a  beautiful  lake.  To  the  X.W.  the 
Great  Mi*  Tor  (p.  143)  is  visible.  The  second  branch  to  the  right  is  the 
Tavy.  To  the  left,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tavy,  is  Lemdulphj  in  the 
church  of  which  is  buried  Theodore  Paleoloffu*  (d.  1637),  a  scion  of  a 
famous  race.  On  the  left,  4  M.  above  Saltash,  is  PenUUie  (kutley  with 
beautiful  grounds.  At  CoteheUy  2Vs  M.  farther  on,  the  river  is  very  nar> 
row.  Ootehele  House,  a  Tudor  mansion,  with  a  fine  baronial  hall  and 
interesting  old  tapestry  and  furniture,  is  generally  open  to  visitors.  The 
river  now  makes  a  bend  to  the  right  and  reaches  Oalstook  (Athburton, 
B.  3«.,  D.  3«.6dJ  and  Morwellham  Quay  (Ship  Inn).  Time  for  tea  is  generally 
allowed  at  Calstock  by  the  steamers.  Fine  view  from  Calstock  church. 
The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  river  begins  here,  the  ^Morwell  Bocks 
rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  300  ft.  The  steamers  rarely  get  quite 
so  far  as  Weir  Head  (about  20  M.  from  Plymouth),  but  there  is  much 
fine  river^scenery  farther  on,  which  may  be  visited  by  small  boat. 

3.  To  St.  German*  and  Port  Eliot^  10  M.  This  excursion  is  made  by 
boat  on  the  8i.  German*  Siver  or  Lynher  Creek^  which  diverges  i^om  the 
Hamoaze  to  the  left,  below  Saltash.  On  the  right,  2M.  from  Saltash,  is  Tr^ma- 
ton  CaetUy  the  grounds  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays. 
Opposite  (ferry  id.)  is  Antony  Home ,  situated  in  a  fine  park ,  and  con- 
taining a  good  collection  of  pictures  (special  permission  necessary).  Farther 
up,  the  river  is  luxuriantly  wooded.  8t.  Germans  (Eliot  Arms),  a  station 
on  the  a.  W.  B.,  possesses  a  Chwreh  (restored  in  1894)  showing  an  in- 
teresting mixture  of  the  Norman  (doorway),  E.  E.,  and  Perp.  styles. 
St.  Germans  was  the  seat  of  the  old  Cornish  bishopric,  and  the  names 
of  12  bishops  are  preserved  in  the  church.  Close  by  is  Fort  Shot,  tbe 
seat  of  Earl  St.  Germans,  with  a  park  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  by 
the  gardener. 
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4.  To  OrBtt<m  Quarries  and  SaUram^  4  M.,  a  charming  small-boat  trip 
on  the  CattwaUr  (steamer  from  Phosnix  Wharf  to  Oreston  Id.).  Baltram 
Hoiue,  the  aeat  of  the  Earl  of  Morley,  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures, 
including  16  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  specimens  ox  Titian, 
Bubens,  and  Gorreggio.  Visitors  require  an  order  nrom  the  Earl.  The 
finely-wooded  park  ia  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays.  This  excursion 
may  be  combined  with  the  following  by  walking  from  Saltram  to  Plym 
Bridge  and  Marsh  Mills  (see  below). 

5.  To  the  Vale  of  Biekleigh,  This  excursion  is  most  conveniently  be- 
gun at  Marsh  Mills  (p.  142),  whence  we  may  widk  through  the  narrow 
wooded  valley  to  (4Vs  M.)  ^iokleigh  (p.  142).  The  road  through  the  vale 
is  not  open  except- on  Kon.,  Wed.,  and  Saturdays.  To  the  right  is  Bo- 
ringdon  House,  lying  high  and  commanding  a  wide  view.  Beyond  Bick- 
leigh  the  walk  may  be  extended  to  Shaugh  Prior,  the  valley  of  the  Cad, 
and  the  villages  of  Meavy  and  Sheeps  Tor  (comp.  p.  142). 

6.  To  the  TetUm  Estuary,  This  excursion  may  be  made  by  steamer  in 
summer,  or- by  railway  motoissar  from  Millbay  Station  \oYealmton  (4Uo  motox^ 
omnibuses,  going  on  to  Modbury,  see  p.  144),  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
beautiful  estuary  of  the  Tealtn.  From  l^eer  Point,  the  station  before  Tealmton, 
a  steam-launch  plies  to  Newton  Ferrers  (River  Tealm  Hotel,  R.  o'e'D.  Zs.  6d., 
wdl  spoken  of)  and  Noss  Mayo,  on  a  creek  near  the  mouth  of  the  estuary. 

7.  To  Rame  Head  and  Whitesand  Bay.  This  excursion  is  best  made 
by  taking  the  ferry  to  Gremill  and  steamer  thence  to  MiUhrook  (fare  2d. 
or  Sd.),  which  is  about  1  M.  from  the  bay.  Whiteaand  Bay,  with  its  fine 
sandy  beach  and  background  of  cliffs  (bathing  dangerous),  extends  in  a 
beautiful  curve  from  Ranu  Head,  the  S.  point  of  the  peninsula  on  which 
1ft.  Edgcnmbe  stands,  to  Looe  Island,  Walkers  may  return  to  OremiU 
(p.  148),  either  by  the  coast  via  Pgnlee  Point  and  Cawsand  (6  M.)  or  via 
Millbrooi  (4  H.). 

8.  To  Eddystone  Lighthouse^  14  M.  Excursion-steamers  ply  frequently 
to  the  lighthouse  in  summer,  but  passengers  are  seldom  landed.  The  first 
lighthouse  erected  here  in  1697  was  washed  away  six  years  after  its  com- 
pletion^ the  second,  of  wood,  was  burned  down  in  1756.  The  third,  or 
Smeaton's  Lighthouse,  a  tower  of  masonry,  95  ft.  high ,  stood  here  £rom 
1757  to  1883,  but  had  then  to  be  removed,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  its 
base  (comp.  p.  146).  The  present  lighthouse,  136  ft.  in  height,  was  built 
by  Sir  J.  ».  Douglass ,  at  a  cost  of  80,000<.  The  light-keepers  are  three 
in  number,  each  of  whom  has  a  month''s  holiday  in  summer. 

From  Plymouth  to  Truro  and  Penzance,  see  R.  18.  -^  Dartmoor, 
see  p.  143. 

18.  From  Plymouth  to  Truro  and  Penzance.  Falmouth. 

80  M.  G.W.  Railway  in  2Vjr3»/4  hrs.  (fares  13*.  Sd.,  Ss.  id.,  6<.  7i/«d.). 
Trains  start  from  Hillbay  Station  (p.  144)  and  stop  again  at  Devonport  (Stoke) 
and  at  Keyham  (p.  147).  The  line  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  lofty 
viaducts.  —  Stbamboats  also  ply  at  intervals  from  Plymouth  to  Falmouth 
and  Penzance. 

The  county  of  Oomwall,  which  this  railway  traverses,  offers  much  to 
Interest,  the  chief  attraction  being  the  grand  rocky  scenery  of  the  coast  near 
the  Land'^s  End.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild;  myrtles  and  certain  kinds 
of  pajms  thrive  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air,  while  orange-trees  and 
vines  only  require  the  protection  of  matting  in  winter.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  winter  is  50",  in  summer  60**  Fahr.  The  great  economical 
importance  of  Cornwall  arose  from  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
silver;  but  foreign  competition  has  for  some  years  past  closed  many  mines. 
The  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  were  worked  by  the  Phoenicians  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  maximum  production  of  copper  ore  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon  was  reached  in  1861,  when  180JOOO  tons,  worth  upwards  of 
1,000,000<. ,  were  brought  to  the  surface.  Nowadays,  it  has  been  said, 
one  must  go  to  Nevada  to  see  Cornish  miners.  The  pilchard  and  other 
fisheries  are  a)fo  important.     The    Celtic   origin   of   the  inhabitants  iff 
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still  often  perceptible  in  their  dark  hair  and  complexions.  Their  ancient 
language,  closely  akin  to  Breton  and  Welsh^^  now  extinct.  The  last 
person  who  spoke  it  is  said  to  have  died  in  1777  (see  p.  156)  -,  hnt  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Lach  Szyrma  in  his  *Short  History  of  Penzance'  states  that  he 
found  two  or  three  persons  in  Mousehole  who  could  count  up  to  20  in 
old  Cornish.  The  prefixes  'Tre%  *Por,  and  *Pen\  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  names,  mean  ^dwelling''/poor,  and  ^summit  or  *head\  Several  books 
in  Cornish  are  extant.  Cornwall  is  famous  for  its  *squab'  and  other 
pasties,  made  out  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  that  the  devil,  accord- 
ing to  a  local  proverb,  will  not  enter  the  county  for  fear  of  being  put  into 
a  pie.  The  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  bears  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  has  valuable  estates  in  the  county.  —  Geological  travellers 
should  procure  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche's  ^Geology  of  ComwaU,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset. 

Soon  after  leaving  Eeyham  fp.  147)  the  train  crosses  the  Tamar 
by  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  (p.  148;  *Vlew),  and  reaches  (4^2  M.) 
Saltash  (p.  148).  The  line  skirts  the  Lynher,  a  scene  of  great 
beanty  at  high  tide.  972^^'  ^*-  Oermant  (p.  148);  I4V2  M*  Menheniot 
(omn.  thrice  daily  to  Looe;  7  M.;  1«.). 

18  M.  LiBkeard  (^Webb's,  R.  4-55.,  D.  4«. ;  Stag),  a  town  with 
4011  Inhab.,  Is  a  good  centre  for  a  few  pleasant  excursions. 

From  Liskkabd  to  Loos,  8V2  M.,  railway  in  85  min.  (fares  1«.  9<f.,  lid., 
BVzd.).  The  road  (9  H.)  passes  SI.  Keyne^i  Well,  the  subject  of  a  ballad  by 
Southey.  —  Loee  (Ship ;  Looe  Hotel)  is  a  small  seaport  and  watering-place, 
charmingly  embowered  in  myrtles  and  other  exotics.  About  4  H.  to 
the  W.  of  Looe  lies  Polperro  (*Touri*L  Ship,  both  plain),  perhaps  the 
quaintest  and  most  characteristic  of  Cornish  fishing -villages,  tightly 
wedged  into  a  narrow  ravine,  beyond  which  we  may  follow  the  road 
to  the  W.  (no  coast- path)  to  (6  H.)  Bodenniei  Ferry y  opposite  Fowey 
(p.  151).  —  To  the  N.  a  picturesque  walk  of  about  7  H.  may  be  taken  from 
Liskeard  to  (2*/4  ^0  St.  Cleer  (with  remains  interesting  to  the  antiquarian), 
the  (31/4  M.)  HurUrSy  three  stone  circles,  and  the  (1  M.)  Qkeeeewring  (i.e. 
cheese-press),  a  curious  pile  of  granite  rocks,  90  ft.  high.  About  1  M.  to 
the  E.  of  St.  Cleer  is  the  TretJievy  OromUeh,  —  At  St.  JfeoVe  (Carlyon  Arms), 
51/2  H.  to  the  K.W.  of  Liskeard,  is  a  fine  Perp.  church  of  1480,  with  cel- 
ebrated stained-glass  windows  ox  the  14'i5th  cent.  (comp.  p.  Ifii).  Between 
St.  KeoVs  and  the  Cheesewring  is  Dotmare  Pool,  the  lake  into  which  King 
Arthur  is  said  to  have  thrown  Excalibur  (p.  162).  The  Cornish  man-demon 
Tregeagle  is  condemned  to  empty  the  pool  with  a  limpet-shell,  a  penalty 
for  uigust  stewardship  when  in  his  human  form.  —  Coach  from  Liskeard 
to  (18  H.)  Tavietoci,  see  p.  142. 

Beyond  Liskeard  the  train  crosses  the  lofty  IdooriwaUf  Viaduct 
and  reaches  (21  M.)  DoubUbou.  Several  -viaducts.  —  27  M.  Bodmin 
Road  (Rail.  Restaurant),  on  the  Fowey. 

Fbom  Bodmin  Boad  to  Wadbbbidgb,  iOVi  H.,  railway  in  Vs  hr.  (fares 
U.  Sd.j  is.  id.yiOd.).  —  87? M.  Bodmin  (Royai;  Globe),  the  county-town  ot 
Cornwall,  is  an  ancient  little  place  (5353  inhab.),  with  a  large  church 
of  the  i3-i5th  cent,  (restored),  accounted  the  finest  specimen  of  a  Cornish 
mediaeval  church.  —  lOV*  M.  Wadebridge,  see  p.  161. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  S.,  passes,  on  the  right,  LanhydrodCj 
the  seat  of  Viscount  Clif  den  (Tlsitors  admitted),  and  Restormel  Castle, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  reaches  (30V2  M.)  Lostwithiel 
(Royal  Talbot),  a  small  town  on  the  Fowey.  It  is  a  good  trout- 
fishing  centre  and  possesses  a  fine  church-tower,  surmounted  by 
an  open-work  lantern.  The  Bridge  and  the  Duehy  Howe  date  from 
the  14th  century. 
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Fbom  Lostwithisl  to  Fowxt,  6  M.,  railway  in  17  min.,  yi&  (3Vs  M.) 
Oolant  (fares  1«.,  7d.,  SVad.).  —  5M.  Fowey  (Fowey  Hotel;  Ship;  St.  Catha- 
rine's HouM^  private  hotel,  pens,  from  7«.)i  pron.  ^Foy%  which  has  heen 
described  as  a  ^miniature  Dartmouth'',  is  a  small  seaport,  with  a  pictur- 
esque harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fowey,  The  ^Gallants  of  Fowey  in  the 
14th  cent,  are  said  to  have  helped  largely  in  the  foundation  of  England^s 
naval  greatness  before  the  time  of  Drake  and  the  other  ^Sea-dogs  of  Devon\ 
At  Pridmouth^  2V2  H.  to  the  S.,  is  an  interesting  grotto,  with  stalactites  and 
fossils.  —  From  Fowey  to  Polperro  and  Looe,  see  p.  160. 

35  M.  Pour  (Boyal),  with  silver-smelting  works  and  ohlna-clay 
works,  Is  the  junction  of  railways  to  "Newquay  on  the  N.  (p.  159), 
and  to  (4  M.)  Fowey  (see  above)  on  the  S. 

The  beauty  of  the  district  now  traversed  Is  marred  by  numerous 
mines  and  the  white  refuse  of  kaolin,  or  china-clay,  which  Is 
found  here  In  great  abundance.  40  M.  8U  Austell  (White  Hart ; 
Globe)  Is  the  centre  of  the  china-clay  trade.  The  handsome  church 
Is  In  good  preservation;  and  Its  exterior,  together  with  the  Interior 
of  St.  Neot's  (see  p.  150),  affords  a  good  Idea  of  a  Cornish  mediaeval 
church.  About  3  M.  to  the  N.  rises  HenBha/rrow  Beacon  (1030  ft. ; 
view),  which  Garew  (1602)  calls  the  ^Archbeacon  of  Oornwall'.  — 
47  M.  Orampound  Bondy  the  station  for  (2^2  ^0  Probus^  with  a 
fine  Elizabethan  church-tower,  and  (4  M/)  Tregony,  Near  Truro 
we  cross  two  long  viaducts. 

54 M.  Truro  (*Bed  Lion,  R.  45.-4«.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6d, ;  *Boy(a,  R.  4«., 
D.  38.  6(2.),  the  mining  capital  of  Cornwall,  is  an  ancient  town  with 
11,562  inhab.,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  pretty  creek  of  the  Fal,  In 
1876  it  became  the  seat  of  the  resuscitated  bishopric  of  Cornwall, 
and  in  1880  a  handsome  £.  £.  Ccttkedral,  by  Pearson,  was  begun  on 
the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  S.  aisle  of  which  (Perp.) 
has  been  Incorporated  in  the  new  building  (S.  side  of  choir).  The  E. 
end  and  transepts  were  consecrated  In  1887,  the  nave  In  1903,  and 
the  central  tower  as  a  memorial  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  BapthUsry  is 
a  memorial  of  Henry  Martyn  (1781-1812),  the  missionary,  a  native 
of  Truro.  —  The  *  Museum  (adm.  6d. ;  free  on  Wed.,  11-5)  contains 
Oomu-British  antiquities  and  Cornish  birds.  The  Bed  Lion  Hotel, 
dating  from  1671,  was  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Foote  (1720-77), 

the  actor  and  playwright. 

Among  the  interesting  points  near  Truro  are  the  grounds  of  (3  H.) 
TregotJtmaHy  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Fal,  and  the  Imioc  Crost,  at  St,  ClenenVs, 
li/s  M.  to  the  S.E.  ^ 

Fbok  Tbubo  to  Falmouth,  liVsM.,  railway  in  20-30  min.  (fares  2s., 
Is.  3d.,  is.).  Near  (5  M.)  Ptrramoell  is  the  country-seat  of  Carclew,  with 
fine  gardens  containing  many  exotic  plants. —  9  M.  Fenryn  (King^s  Arms), 
at  the  head  of  Pemryn  Creek  (view  to  the  left),  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  granite  and  contains  somie  traces  of  the  once  famous  Qkuney  Abbey, 
An  omnibus  (2s.)  plies  hence  to  (10  M.)  Beleton  (p.  153). 

[A  much  pleasanter  way  of  proceeding  from  Truro  to  Falmouth  is  by 
the  little  steamer  which  plies  up  and  down  the  Fal  every  day  in  sum- 
mer (10  M.,  in  IV4  hr.;  fare  Is.).  For  the  first  2  M.  we  descend  what 
is  known  as  Truro  Lake  or  River,  a  ramification  of  the  Fal.  On  entering 
the  Fal  proper  we  have  Tregothnan  (see  above)  to  the  left,  while  farther  on 
the  woods  of  TreUetiek  cover  the  bank  to  the  right.  The  steamer  then 
reaches  the  Carrick  Boad,  or  wider  part  of  the  Fal  estuary,  passes  the 
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mouth  of  RestronffUBt  Creek  (to  the  right),  and  enters  Penrffn  Oreei^  at 
the  mouth  of  which  Falmouth  lies.] 

Palmonth  (Falmouth^  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  near  the  station, 
with  a  sea-view  both  to  the  back  and  front,  B.  5«.,  D.  6«.;  *Oreen  Bank, 
li/s  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  station  and  */«  l^*  A'om  the  landingHStage,  with 
a  view  of  the  harbour,  B.  4«.,  D.  is,  6d.;  Pendennis,  near  the  Falmouth, 
B.  St,,  D.  4r.;  Royal,  in  the  town,  well  spoken  of),  a  small  and  some- 
what foreign-looking  seaport  with  11,773  inhab.,  was  formerly  an  important 
mail-packet  station,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  as  a  watering-place.  It  is 
still,  however,  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  waiting  for  orders  ana  for  yachta. 
American  Consul^  Howard  Fox^  Etq.,  48  Arwenack  St.  The  scenery  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Fal  is  very  picturesque,  and  charming  water-excursions  may 
be  taken  in  Falmouth  Harbour  (sailing-boat  2<.,  row-boat  it,  per  hr.).  In 
fine  weather  excursion-steamers  ply  to  the  Lizard,  Peneance,  etc.,  and  trips 
are  also  made  by  sailing-vachts.  Falmouth  has  bi-weekly  steamboat  com- 
munication with  London  (IVa  day),  Dublin,  etc.  The  bathing  is  good.  Palms 
and  other  tropical  plants  grow  here  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  and 
the  visitor  should  try  to  obtain  access  to  one  of  the  lovely  private  gardens. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  Falmouth  is  Pendennia  Oaatle,  an  old 
Tudor  fastness  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town 
stands  (*U  M.  from  the  station).  It  is  celebrated  for  its  siege  in  the  Civil 
War  and  is  still  maintained  as  a  fortress.  The  *View  from  it  is  very 
fine.  A  pleasant  drive  has  been  constructed  round  the  promontory,  passing 
below  the  castle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary  (steam-ferry ;  return- 
fare  %d,)  is  8t.  Mawet  Cattle^  another  coast-defence  erected  by  Henry  VIII. 

—  On  the  way  to  Pendennis  we  pass  the  remains  of  Arwenack  Houte,  the 
seat  of  the  once  powerful  but  now  extinct  family  of  the  KilUgrews  (mem- 
orial obelisk  in  front).  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  (2  M.)  Penrpn 
(p.  151),  at  the  head  of  Penryn  Creek,  and  to  Flushing  (ferry  behind  tibe  Green 
Bank  Hotel  y^d, ;  from  Market  Strand,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  id.)  on 
its  IT.  bank,  whence  we  may  walk  across  the  hill  to  Mylor^  on  Carrick 
Boad  (p.  161). 

A  coach  plies  daily  in  summer  from  Falmouth  to  Penryn  and 
(I21/3  M.  \  {Are  It,  Sd.)  Helston  (see  p.  153),  where  it  corresponds  with  coaches 
for  the  (11  M.)  Lizard  and  (13  M.)  Penzance  (see  p.  155).  The  direct  road 
from  Falmouth  to  the  Lizard  (18  M.)  leads  by  Cfweek,  at  the  head  of  the  ffel- 
f or d  Estuary,  and  through  Trelowarren  Park  (carr.  and  pair  SO*. ;  driver  bt.)\ 
in  the  season  a  four-horse  brake  runs  by  this  route  from  Falmouth  to 
Lizard  Town  and  Eynance  Cove  (see  p.  153).  Near  Trelowarren  House 
is  a  very  singular  series  of  underground  chambers,  a  standing  puzzle 
to  archaeologists.  The  coast-route  (for  pedestrians;  about  26  H.)  leads 
via  (2  M.)  Maenporih,  (2  Jf.)  Mawnan  Smith,  (2  M.)  Helford  Passage  (ferry), 
(1  M.)  Afanaccemt  and  (4  M.)  St.  Keveme  (inn),  off  which  lie  the  dangerous 
Manacle  Rocks,  and  thence  by  the  cliffs  to  0Vs  M.)  Coverack,  (2  M.)  Black 
Head,  (4  M.)  Polteseo  (serpentine  works),  (1  If.)  Cadgwith  (p.  164),  and 
(3  H.)  Lizard  Town  (p.  154).  The  direct  walking  distance  from  Helford 
Passage  to  Lizard  Town,  via  JTewtown,  is  10  M. 

At  (59  M.)  Chacewattr  we  cross  the  valley  by  a  high  wooden 

viadnct.    To  the  N.W.,  ristfs  8t,  Agnti's  Beacon  (630  ft.). 

Bail  Hotos-Cab  to  Kbwquat,  18Vs  M.,  in  1  hr.  —  3V4  M.  St,  Agne* 
(Commercial  \  The  Hotel).  —  From  (8  M.)  Pemmporth  (Perranporth  Hotel ; 
Tywamhale  Arms),  a  watering-place  on  Ligger  or  Perron  Bay,  we  may  visit 
(2  H.  to  the  W.)  Perran  Round,  an  ancient  amphitheatre  190  ft.  in  diameter. 
On  the  coast,  l^/s  H.  to  the  K.  of  the  latter,  is  the  ancient  ehurch  of 
St.  Piran,  long  hidden  by  the  sand  which  had  been  blown  ow  it,  and 
believed  to  be  the  oratory  where  St.  Piranns  officiated  in  the  6th  century. 

—  I2V2  M.  Shepherds,  —  18»/«  M.  Newquay  (p.  159). 

63  M.  Bedrnth  (Tabya;  London),  a  market-town  with  10,461 
inhab.,  is  a  chief  centre  of  the  tln-mlnlng  Indnstry.  The  Hunt 
Memorial  Museum  contains  minerals.    Abont  1 V4  M.  to  the  S.E.  is 
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Owennap  PU^  a  grassy  amphitheatre  in  the  side  of  Cam  Marth, 

where  Wesley  used  to  preach  to  the  miners;  open-air  meetings 

of  20-30,000  Wesleyans  still  occasionally  take  place  here.  —  Near 

(65  M.)  Cam  Brea  Station,  to  the  left,  rises  Cambrea  Hill  (750  ft.), 

with  British  remains  and  a  curious  old  castle  or  house  perched  on 

the  top.     67  M.  Camborne  (Ahraham's;    Commercial),  a  mining 

town  with  14,700  inhabitants.    The  Dolcoath  Copper  Mine  here  is 

2250  ft.  deep.  —  From  (69 Y2  M.)  OwinearRoad  a  branch-line  runs 

to  (8  M.)  Helston  (Angel,  B.  48.,  T>.  3s. ;  Star,  R.  1«.  6(i.),  the  usual 

starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  interesting  coast-scenery  of  the 

Lizard  (see  below).    Coaches  run  hence  also  to  Falmouth  (p.  152), 

and  to  Penzance  (p.  155). 

The  Coach.  Routb  from  Helston  to  (18  M.)  Femcmce  (p.  166;  fare  2<.) 
calls  for  Utile  remark.  Walkers,  howeyer,  will  find  Uie  coast-ronte  (20  H.) 
interesting;  no  inn  between  (31/2  M.)  PortMeven  and  (17  M.)  Harazion  (p.  166). 


Fboh  Hslstom  to  Lizabd  Town,  11  M.,  motor -omnibus  twiee  daily  in 
1  hr.  10  min.  (fare  is.  6d.).  The  road  is  uninteresting,  and  good  walkers, 
with  time  to  spare,  will  prefer  to  follow  the  coast  (16  M.).  Tourists  usually 
proceed  direct  from  Helston  to  Lizard  Town,  and  make  the  latter  the  centre 
of  their  excursions,  but  those  with  leisure  should  spend  a  night  both  at  Hullyon 
or  Poljew  on  the  W.  and  Gadgwith  on  the  £. 

The  name  *Lisard  (Cornish,  Meneage}  Is  giyen  to  the  whole 
peninsula  S.of  a  line  drawn  from  Qv)etk,  at  the  head  of  HelfordRlyer, 
to  Looe  Pool,  but  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  town  and  headland 
at  its  S.  extremity.  The  peninsula  is  an  elerated  plateau,  descend- 
ing in  cliffs  to  the  sea,  and  its  interior  is  as  unattractive  as  its 
coast  scenery  is  the  reverse.  The  rare  and  beautiful  Cornish  heath, 
Erica  Vagans,  grows  here  in  abundance.  The  chief  points  of  inter- 
est on  the  coast-route  are  (3/4  M.)  Looe  Pool;  2  M.  Looe  Bar,  formed 
of  pebbles  cast  up  by  the  sea  (supposed  to  be  caused  by  Tregeagle, 
p.  150);  372  ^*  OunwaUoe,  with  a  church  of  the  15th  cent. ;  Vs  ^* 
Poljew  Cove  (Poldhu  Hotel,  first-  class),  with  golf-links.  Hullyon 
(Old  Inn)  lies  about  1  M.  Inland.    The  Perp.  church  has  features 
of  interest.  Including  some  remarkable  carved  oaken  pews.    We 
return  to  the  coast  at  e/4  M.)  Pohirrian  Cove  (Polurrian  Hotel,  R. 
or  D.  2s.  6c{.),  or  at  (1  M. ;  2^2  M.  direct  from  Gunwalloe)  *MuUyon 
Cove  (Mullyon  Cove,  R.  or  D.  3s.)  and  Cave;  the  cave,  which  Is 
entered  by  a  beautiful  natural  archway,  may  be  penetrated  at  low 
tide  for  200  ft.  (fine  view  from  within).   It  was  once  a  great  resort 
of  smugglers.  Near  the  hotel  rise  the  tall  poles  of  Mareonta  Wireless 
JnstalUstion  (no  adm.),  for  sending  messages  across  the  Atlantic.  — 
Continuing  to  follow  the  cliff-walk  (coast-guard  route  marked  by 
white  paint),  we  pass  the  bold  headlands  of  Pradanaek  Head  and 
Vellan  Head  and  reach  (5  M.)  ^Kynance  Cove  (lodging-houses ; 
rfm.t8.),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  on  the  Cornish  coast. 
The  serpentine  cliffs  here  are  beautifully  veined  and  coloured,  and 
numerous  picturesque  rocks  are  scattered  about  the  little  bay,  with 
its  floor  of  silvery  sand. 
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Vajioua  more  or  less  appropriate  names  have  been  given  to  the  di£ferent 
features  of  the  Gove,  sach  as  Steeple  Rock  and  OuU  Rock.  On  A^aretgtu 
Isiandy  the  semi-detached  promontory  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gove,  is  the 
DeviVs  Bellows,  a  narrow  interstice  formed  by  one  rock  overlying  another, 
through  which  the  water  is  propelled  in  clouds  of  spray  (seen  to  advan- 
tage at  low  tide  only).  Adjacent  is  the  Letter  Box,  a  curious  fissure  in 
the  rock.  The  cave  in  Asparagus  Island  is  known  as  the  DetfiPt  Throat; 
those  on  the  mainland  are  called  the  Kitchen  and  Parlour.  Geologists  will 
notice  that  the  action  of  the  sea  causes  the  granite  to  cleave  in  cubes, 
while  the  serpentine  assumes  the  most  varied  forms. 

From  Kynance  Cove  we  may  either  proceed  direct  to  (1^4  M.) 
Lizard  Town ,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  promontory ,  or  continue  our 
walk  round  the  coast  to  the  (2^/2  M.)  Lighthouses  (open  to  visitors, 
except  on  Sat.  and  after  the  lamps  are  lit;  fine  view),  on  Lizard 
Head,  the  most  southerly  point  in  England  (49®  67'  30"  N.  lat.). 
On  the  way  we  pass  Pistol  Meadow,  said  to  be  so  called  from  the 
weapons  cast  up  by  the  sea  after  the  wreck  of  a  man-of-war  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  little  harbour  of  Polpeor. 
Farther  on  are  the  columnar  Bumble  Rock  and  the  Lion's  Den,  formed 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a  cavern  in  the  cliffs.  The  Light- 
houses are  about  ^2  ^*  from  Lizard  Town. 

Lizard  Town  (^Lizard  Hotel;  Caerthilian;  Housel  Bay  Hotel; 
boarding-houses),  a  small  village,  with  golf-links,  is  frequented 
as  summer- quarters.  The  bathing-place  is  at  Housel  Cove,  to  the 
E.  of  the  lighthouses.  The  church  of  the  Lizard,  the  southern- 
most church  in  England ,  is  at  Landewednaek,  a  little  to  the  E. 
Serpentine  is  freely  used  here  as  building  material.  The  Raven 
Hugo  (or  Ogo^,  Dolor  Hugo,  and  other  caverns  on  the  E.  coast  are 
best  explored  by  boat.  —  Cadgwith  (*Star),  21/2  M.  to  the  E.  of 
Lizard  Town,  is  chiefly  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  DeviVs  Frying 
Pan,  a  singular  natural  amphitheatre  somewhat  resembling  the 
Lion's  Den.   The  coast  between  Cadgwith  and  Helford  River  is  also 

very  fine,  though  not  so  much  frequented  by  tourists  (oomp.  p.  162). 
Those  who  have  come  to  Lizard  Town  by  the  E.  coast,  and  have  not 
time  to  follow  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  are  recom- 
mended to  visit  the  Lighthouses  and  go  on  thence  to  Kynance  Gove, 
Hullyon  Gove,  and  Hullyon,  in  time  to  catch  the  afternoon  omnibus  from 
Lizard  Town  to  Helston,  which  passes  the  cross-roads  IVs  to  the  E.  (in- 
land) of  MuUyon.  This  will  be  in  all  a  walk  of  OVs  M.  The  coast-guard 
path  all  round  the  coast  is  clearly  marked  by  whitewash  on  stones  and 
rocks,  at  intervals  of  50  yds.  or  less. 


Continuation  op  thb  Railway.  71 M.  Hayle  (White  Hart),  with 
engine-works.  —  73  M.  8t.  Erth  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4  M.) 
8t,  Ives,  via  Lelant  and  Carbis  Bay  (hotel),  the  latter  a  golflng-resort. 

St.  Ivea  CTregenna  Castle,  charmingly  situated  above  the  station,  with 
view,  B.  4«.6d.,  D.  is»  Qd.i  ForthnUnster,  near  the  station^  Western,  R.  2t., 
B.  2s.  6d.,  Queen's,  in  the  lown),  a  quaint  little  fishing-town  (6697  inhab.) 
situated  on  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  bay  in  Gomwall,  with  a  splendid 
sandy  beach.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  St*  la,  an  Irish  princess  who 
was  martyred  here  about  A.  D.  450.  The  best  views  are  obtained  from 
the  Tregenna  Hotel  and  the  Battery  Bocks.  The  mean  temperature  of 
St.  Ives  in  winter  is  said  to  be  only  4**  Fahr.  less  than  that  of  Bome,  and 
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it  haa  become  a  fayoarite  bathing  and  winter  reaort.  The  pilchard  fishery 
is  prosecuted  here  with  great  success.  The  chnrch  is  an  interesting  Perp. 
building,  with  carved  bench-ends.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  very 
ancient  chnrch  ( ?  6th  cent.)  of  (iVa  M.)  OwUhian,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  formerly  buried  in  the  sand.  Good  walkers  may  follow  the  coast 
from  St.  Ives  to  (15  M.)  St.  Ju$i  (p.  158)  and  (7  M.)  the  Lanert  End  (p.  167), 
or  cross  the  country  to  (8  M.)  Pentcmce  (see  below).  Or  they  may  follow 
the  coast  N.  to  Nmoqwxy  (comp.  p.  169). 

The  churchyard  of  8i.  Hilary^  near  St.  Erth,  contains  tombstones  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  down  to  the  present  day. 

From  St.  Erth  the  train  runs  nearly  due  S.  to  (77  M.)  Jlfora- 
zion  or  Market  Jew  (Godolphin ,  B.  28.  6(2. ,  pens,  from  7«.  6(2. ; 
St.  Michaers),  a  prosaic  little  town ,  by  no  means  justifying  the 
ascription  of  its  name  (^bitter  Zion')  to  an  early  colony  of  Jews, 
who  traded  with  the  Phoenician  miners  (comp.  p.  149).  Motor- 
omnibuses  leave  the  station  almost  hourly  for  (1  M.)  the  town, 

going  on  to  (4M.)  Penzance  (fare  3d.). 

Marazion  is  the  station  for  *St.  Hiehael's  Hount,  the  leti*  of  the  an- 
cients, a  curious  rocky  islet,  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  280  ft., 
and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  natural  causeway,  i/z  H.  long,  uncovered 
for  about  3  hrs.  at  low  water.  It  may  be  described  as  a  miniature  copy 
of  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Kormandy.  Its  earliest  occupant,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  the  Giant  Cormoran,  slain  by  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  The  priory 
at  the  top  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
some  hermits  here  very  early  in  the  Christian  era,  and  St.  Keyne  (A.  D.  490) 
was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  pilgrims.  The  castle,  which  has  long  been 
the  seat  of  the  St.  Aubyn  family  (Lord  St.  Levan),  contains  an  interesting 
hall  and  chapel.  Fine  'View  from  the  square  church-tower.  There  is  a 
small  fishing-village  (St.  Aubyn  Arms)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount. 

80  M.  Penzance.  —  Hotels.  *Quben's  (P1.  a),  on  the  Esplanade,  B. 
from  6i.,  D.  6s.;  Union  (PI.  b).  Chapel  St.,  comfortable,  B.  4s.;  Western 
CPl.  c),  Alverton  St.,  B.  4*.,  D.  4#.-,  Mount's  Bat  (PI.  d)j  Bailwat  (PI.  e). 
Stab  (PI.  f),  unpretending :  Febbow'^b  (PI.  g),  a  temperance  hotel,  Union  St. 
—  Oab  firom  the  station  t(>  the  hotels  or  pier,  1-2  pers.  Is.,  8-4  pers.  Is.  6d. 

Penauinet^  t.  e.  *Holy  Headland',  is  a  seaport  with  13,123  inhab., 
beautifully  situated  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  Mcunl^s  Bay,  It  is  one  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  pilchard  and  mackerel  fisherieB ,  and  also 
trades  in  copper,  tin,  china-clay,  and  granite.  Potatoes,  brocoli, 
fruit,  etc.,  are  extensiyely  cultivated  in  the  environs  and  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  London.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  frost  and  snow 
are  rare  phenomena ;  but  the  annual  rainfall  (43  inches)  is  much 
aboTO  the  average.  Market  Jew  Street  leads  from  the  station  to  the 
Market  House,  In  front  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
(1778-1829),  the  natural  philosopher  and  chemist,  who  was  born 
at  Penzance.  In  Alverton  St,  to  theN.W.,  are  the  handsome  Pu&ftc 
BuildingSy  containing  a  geological  museum.  The  Public  Library, 
which  contains  rare  Oomish  books  and  a  valuable  collection  of  prints 
and  autographs,  is  in  Morrab  Gardens.  The  Free  Library  shares  a 
building  with  the  School  of  Art,  in  Morrab  St.  The  Esplanade,  to 
the  S.,  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  town,  and  the  Pier  (near  the 
station)  affords  good  promenades  and  views.  Another  fine  point  of 
▼lew  is  Leseudjaek  Castle,  a  British  earthwork  on  a  hill  near  the 
Tailway-station.  —  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Penzance  is  Kewlyn, 
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a  fishing-Tillage  and  artistB'  resort,  which  has  given  name  to  a 
modem  *open  air*  school  of  painting.  On  the  way  thither  we  pass 
the  Newlyn  Art  OaUery  and  Opit  Memorial,  opened  in  1895.  The 
Church  of  St,  Peter  at  Newlyn  contains  a  reredos  after  Leonardo 
da  Yinci  and  mnral  paintings  by  Newlyn  artists. 

Among  tlie  pleasant  short  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  is  that  to 
(l^/s  M.)  Bleu  Bridge,  a  small  slab-bridge  with  an  ancient  inscribed  stone. 
To  reach  it  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  Three  Tuns  Hotel,  to  the  E.  of  the 
railway-station,  and  then  immediately  to  the  right.  The  third  turning 
to  the  right  O/4  hr.  from  the  hotel ;  the  fourth  turning  if  we  eount  a 
narrow  footpath)  descends  to  the  bridge.  —  St,  MiehaeVe  Mi.  (p.  166),  may 
be  reached  m  summer  by  a  small  steamer,  waggonette,  or  boat  (fare  each 
way  6d.).  —  Oulval  Church,  1  M.  to  the  17.E.,  has  a  curious  inscribed 
*menhir\ 

Exenrsions  from  Fensance. 

Penzance  may  be  made  the  traveller^  s  headquarters  for  several  days, 
as  the  district  of  the  *Land*s  End^  affords  numerous  attractive  excursions, 
in  which  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  and  the  antiquarian  will  each  find 
his  reward.  Many  of  the  most  important  copper  and  tin  mines  in  Corn- 
wall are  also  within  easy  reach,  and  the  traveller  should  not  neglect  an 
opportunity  to  explore  one  of  these.    Gomp.,  however,  p.  149. 

1.  To  Lamo&na  and  thb  Loqan  Rooi:  bt  thb  Coast,  11  M. 
This  excursion  may  be  recommended  to  good  walkers,  though  the 
cliff-scenery  is  not  so  fine  as  that  nearer  the  Land's  End.  We  leare 
the  town  by  the  Esplanade  and  pass  (1  M.)  Newlyn  (see  p.  156).  At 
(3  M.)  Mousehole  is  a  large  cavern,  and  a  little  inland,  in  Paul 
Church,  is  the  tamb  of  Dolly  Pentreath  fd.  1777),  nsnally  said  to 
be  the  last  person  who  spoke  Gomish  (comp.  p.  150).  Lamoma 
Cove,  5V2  M.  from  Penzance,  has  been  somewhat  spoiled  in  ap- 
pearance by  the  granite  quarries.  About  li/g  M.  inland,  near  BoUit^ 
are  the  remains  of  a  stone  circle  known  as  the  Piptrt  ^  Merry 
Maidens,  said  to  have  been  turned  into  stone  for  dancing  on  Sunday. 
Lamoma  is  51/2  M.  from  the  Logan  Rook  (see  below)  by  the  coast. 

2.  To  St.  Bu&yan  and  thb  Logan  Rook,  9  M.  (oarr.  about  10a.). 
The  road  passes  (J^/4  M.)  Alverton  and  diverges  (I74  M.)  to  the  left 
from  the  road  to  St.  Just  (p.  158).  It  then  passes  through  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  Trereife  (pronounced  *treeve')  and  crosses 
(2  M.)  Buryat  Bridge,  On  the  left  is  Treavennick  PiUar,  a  British 
monument,  popularly  known  as  the  *  Blind  Fiddler*.  The  road  to 
8ancreed  (and  St.  Just)  diverges  to  the  right  at  (2^/4  M.)  DH/'t, 
and  after  3/4  M.  more  our  road  quits  the  direct  route  to  Penzance 
and  leads  to  the  left.  5  V2  ^-  S^'  Bwryan  (Ship),  a  village  with  an 
interesting  church  of  the  15th  cent.,  the  tower  of  which  is  con- 
spicuouB  far  and  wide.  The  interior  contains  a  line  carved  screen 
and  the  churchyard  an  interesting  old  cross.  The  next  -village  is 
(8V2  M.*)  Trereen  (Logan  Inn),  where  tourists  quit  their  vehicles  to 
visit  (3/4  M.)  the  ^Trereen  Dinat,  a  bold  and  fantastic  locky  head- 
land, with  the  Logan  Rock.  (A  guide,  useful  when  time  Is  limited, 
may  be  obtained  here ;  fee  Is. ;  more  for  a  party.) 
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The  Logan  Book  is  a  mass  of  granite  weigUng  70  tons,  but  so  poised 
that  it  can  be  rocked  Ciogged')>  tbongh  with  some  difficulty  since  Lieut. 
Goldsmith,  a  nephew  of  the  poet,  upset  it  in  1S24  with  the  aid  of  a  boat^s 
crew.  The  task  of  replacing  it  cost  the  foolish  young  officer  2000  <.  A  little 
climbing  is  necessary  to  reach  the  rocking  stone,  and  those  whose  heads 
are  not  perfectiy  steady  may  leave  tlie  guide  to  show  how  it  moves.  There 
is  another  rocking-stone  on  the  promontory,  called  the  ^Loffan  Lady'', 

The  *01iff  Bbenexy  between  the  Logan  Bock  and  (6  X.)  the  Land's 
End  is  unsurpassed  in  England,  and  walkers  are  recommended  to  prolong 
their  excursion  in  this  direction  and  return  to  Penaance  by  the  road  described 
below.  The  finest  points  are  the  two  bold  promontories  of  Tol  Pedn 
PMwith  Cooled  headland  of  Penwith')  and  Pardenick,  The  cliffs  are 
10(^360  ft.  high. 

3.  To  THE  Land's  End,  10  M.  (omnibns  and  brakes,  see  below ; 
can.  10s.  6(2.,  with  a  fee  of  2s.).  The  road  dlrerges  to  the  right  from 
that  to  St.  Bufyan  (p.  156)  at  a  point  3^2  ^*  ^oi^  Penzance.  To 
the.  right  rises  Cam  Bran  (690  ft.),  on  the  top  of  which  Wesley 
is  said  to  have  frequently  preached  to  hnge  crowds  of  miners. 
Farther  on,  ^4  M.  to  the  left,  is  the  circle  of  Boacawen,  which  con- 
sists of  19  stones,  a  nnmber  constantly  recurring  in  these  circles. 
At  (6  M.)  the  village  of  Crows-an-Wra  are  a  curious  old  circular 
dwelling  (to  the  right)  and  a  stone  cross  (to  the  left).  Alongside 
our  road  runs  the  old  pack-horse  ,track.  At  the  (9  M.)  village  of 
Sennen  (interesting  church)  the  inn  still  has  for  its  sign  the  'First 
and  Last  Hotel  in  England',  though  there  is  now  the  Land's  End 
Hotel  (R.  3s.  6(2.,  D.  3s.),  1  M.  farther  on,  while  the  very  last  house 
in  England  is  a  small  cottage,  where  tea  and  other  refreshments 
may  be  obtained.  The  *Land'B  End,  the  ancient  Bolerium,  the  most 
-westerly  point  in  England  (long.  6®  41'  31"  W.)  is  a  granite  pro- 
montory, 60-100  ft.  in  height.  It  commands  a  fine  sea-view,  in- 
cluding the  Scilly  Islands  (p.  168),  20  M.  to  the  S.W.  The  Longship 
Bocks,  1/4  M.  from  the  point,  are  marked  by  a  lighthouse.  The  cliff 
scenery  on  both  sides  is  varied  and  imposing.  Among  the  numerous 
detached  rocks  to  which  names  have  been  given  are  the  Armed 
Knight  to  the  S.  of  the  Land's  End  and  the  Irish  Lady  to  the  N.,  by 
the  S.  horn  of  Whitesand  Bay  (numerous  shells).  The  view  in  this 
direction  is  bounded  by  the  bold  promontory  of  Cape  Cornwall  and 
the  Brisons. 

The  last  two  routes  are  combined  by  the  great  majority  of  tourists, 
who  take  one  of  the  Bbakbb  which  start  daily  in  summer  from  Pen- 
zance for  the  Land^s  End,  going  via  the  Logan  Bock  (13  M.)  and  return- 
ing by  the  direct  route  (fare  2«.,  return  8s.  6d.).  A  motor-omnibus  also  plies 
twice  daily  in  summer  from  the  station;  and  a  mail- omnibus  starts  daily 
from  the  Market  House  in  Penzance  (at  9  a.m.  and  4.80  p.m.  in  summer) 
for  Sennen,  runing  via  St.  Buryan  and  Trereen.  —  Those  who  drive 
miss  the  fine  difi'-scenery  between  the  Logan  and  the  Land^s  End  (see 
above).  A  good  plan  is  to  drive  from  Penzance  to  the  Logan  Bock, 
send  the  carriage  on  to  Sennen  (see  above),  walk  along  the  cliffs  to 
the  Land'^s  End,  and  drive  back  to  Penaance  direct  from  Sennen  (in  all 
8-10  hrs).  Those  who  can  should  arrange  to  spend  a  night  at  the  Land^s 
Bnd  for  the  sake  of  the  sunset  and  sunrise. 

4.  To  St.  Just,  6^/2  M.,  motor-omnibus  several  times  daily  in 
50  min.  (fare  9c2.).    The  road  itself  Is  uninteresting,  but  it  passes 
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within  a  mile  or  8o  of  the  hut-yillage  of  Crellas  (near  the  farm  of 
Higher  Bodinnar),  the  hill-fort  of  ChUn  Castle,  and  a  large  Crom- 
lee\  all  of  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  antiquities  in  Corn- 
wall. The  omnibus,  however,  does  not  allow  time  for  a  visit  to  these. 
—  St.  Just  in  Penwith  (^Commercial,  R.  2$,,  D.  2s.  6c2.),  a  small 
market-town,  has  an  Early  Perp.  church,  with  interesting  Irish 
tracery  and  one  of  the  oldest  Christian  tombs  in  England.  Near  it  is 
an  open-air  amphitheatre  in  which  Cornish  miracle-plays  were  re- 
presented. Pop.  (1901)  5633. 

St.  Just  is  the  beat  Btarting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  now  disused  Bottal' 
tocib  Mine,  2  M .  to  the  N.W.,  which  extends  for  400  ft.  under  the  sea  (permis- 
sion must  be  obtained  beforehand;  make  enquiry  at  the  Penzance  hotels). 
Cape  Ccmvoall  (p.  157) ,  IV2  M.  to  the  W. ,  is  a  fine  point  of  view.  The 
cliff-walk  from  St.  Just  to  the  Land^s  End  (7  M.)  is  fine,  though  scarc^y 
equal  to  that  between  the  Land''s  End  and  the  Logan. 

5.  To  St.  Iybs.   This  excursion  may  be  made  either  by  railway 

as  already  described  (p.  154)  or  by  road.    The  direct  distance  is 

about  8  M.,  but  tourists  will  probably  prefer  a  more  circuitous 

route,  so  as  to  include  a  visit  to  some  of  the  interesting  British 

remains  in  the  district  between  Penzance  and  St.  Ives. 

Among  these  9.tq  Chyeawtta*,  a  hut-village,  4U.  to  the  N.  of  Penzance; 
Mulfrd  Cromlech  or  Quoit,  5  M.  to  the  N. W. ;  Zewnor  Cromlech,  6  H.  to  the 
8.W.  of  St.  Ives,  said  to  be  the  largest  monument  of  the  kind  known;  the 
Lanyon  Cromlech^  SVs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Mulfra  Cromlech ;  the  Nine 
Maidens,  part  of  a  stone  circle,  near  Morvah,  2  U.  beyond  Lanyon;  the 
Holed  Stone  (*Men-an-tor ;  prob.  used  for  initiations)  and  the  Written  Stone 
*Men  scryfa^),  also  near  Lanyon;  and  the  beehive-hut  aX  Bosphrennis,  near 
Hulfra.  To  the  8.  of  the  Nine  Maidens  is  the  Ding  Dong  Mine,  said  to  have 
been  worked  long  before  the  Christian  era. 

6.  To  THB  SciLLT  IsLES,  40  M.,  Steamer  4  or  5  times  weekly  in  summer 
(thrice  in  winter)  in  34  hrs.  (fares  Is.,  bs. ;  return  iOi.  6d.,  7s.  6d.).  This  sail 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  Cornish  coast,  but  the  sea  is  often  rough.  About 
halfway  we  pass  the  Wo^f  Lighthouse.    The  shadowy  land  of  Lyonnesse  — 

*A  lan4  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abvss 
^By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again   — 
stretched  from  the  Scilly  Isles  to  the  mainland,  and  now  lies  submerged 
with  all  the  140  parishes,  which  the  precise  ola  chroniclers  assign  to  it. 

The  Scilly  Isles,  the  Cassiterides  of  the  ancients,  are  about  60  in 
number,  but  only  five  are  inhabited  (pop.  1911  in  1901).  One  of  the  most 
profitable  occupations  in  the  islands  is  the  growing  of  the  narcissus  for 
Covent  Garden,  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  beautiful  flower 
are  sent  every  spring.  The  mackerel  fishery  and  the  cultivation  of  early 
potatoes  are  also  important.  The  largest  island  is  St.  Mary's,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  9  H.  and  a  population  of  1276.  On  this  lies  the  capital,  Hugh  Town 
(Tregarthen's,  B.4«.  6d.,  DM.,  pens.  10s.  6d.;  Holgate's,  lOi.  6J. ;  Femleigh 
House,  7s.  6<f. ;  Lyonnesse  Private  Hotel,  R.  2s.  9d.,  D.  from  2«.6d.;  Americaa 
Agent,  Mr.  John  Baufield),  with  Star  Castle,  a  fortress  erected  inthe  reign 
of  Elisabeth.  The  churchyard  contains  the  graves  of  those  drowned  in  the 
'Schiller*  in  1876.  The  rocky  coast-scenery  is  fine,  the  chief  points  being 
Peninis,  Old  Toum  Bay,  Oianfs  Castle,  and  Forth  HelUch,  where  the  body  of 
Sir  Gloudesley  Shovell  was  found  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet  in  1707.  The  huge 
Logan  Bock  (comp.  p.  156)  weighs  818  tons.  Holy  Vale  is  picturesque.  The 
remains  of  a  prehistoric  vUlage  (ca.2000B.C.)  have  been  discovered  on  the  N. 
side  of  St.  Mary^s,  and  tumuli  occur  on  almost  every  high  place  in  Scilly.  — 
Tresoo  (New  /im,  pens.6-6s.^  is  the  second  of  the  group  in  sise.  Kear  the 
ruins  of  Treseo  Abbey  is  the  splendid  *Mansion  of  the  'lord  proprietor'  of  the 
islands  (Mr.  T.  A.Dorrien-Smith).  Its  sub-tropical  gardens  are  the  finest  in 
the  British  Isles  (fee  to  gardener).    There  is  also  a  large  cave  in  this  island. 
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named  the  Piper'**  HoU^  shown  by  the  landlord  of  the  New  Inn  (fee  for  a 
party  6«.)>  Dolphin  Church  is  pretty.  —  The  other  inhabited  islands  are 
St,  Martin**,  St.  Agnes,  and  Bryher.  Magnificent  Atlantic  waves  may  be  seen 
at  the  romantic  Hell  Bay,  on  Bryher.  Samton,  the  largest  uninhabited  is- 
land, is  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  BesanVs  novel  'Armorel  of  Lyonnesse\ 

Travelleis  who  bave  reached  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End  via 
Plymonth,  and  wish  to  return  by  the  N.  coast,  are  recommended  to 
go  by  railway  from  Penzance  to  Newquay,  the  starting-point  for  one 
of  the  finest  coaching  routes  In  England  (see  R.  20).  Pedestrians 
may  follow  the  coast  the  whole  way ;  but  if  their  time  is  limited, 
they  should  reserve  their  walking  for  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  Newquay, 
especially  from  Ilfracombe  to  Lynmouth  and  Porlock  (pp.  170-71, 
175J.  Those  who  haye  already  visited  the  intermediate  points  of 
Interest  may  take  the  steamer  from  Hayle  (p.  154)  to  Ilfracombe, 

19.  From  Exeter  to  Wadebridge  (Padstow)  and 

Newquay. 

The  following  railways  aft'ord  the  most  direct  access  from  London  to 
N.  Cornwall.  Newquay  is  most  quickly  reached  via  ihe  G.W.B...  Wade- 
bridge  via  the  L.S.W.B.  On  Sundays  there  are  no  trains  beyond  Bodmin 
Boad  (see  p.  160  and  below)  and  Okehampton  (p.  160)  on  the  respective  lines ; 
bat  on  that  day  a  coach  plies  between  Bodmin  Road  and  Wadebridge. 

a.  Qrtat  Western  Railway . 

109  M.  Railway  in  8y4-5  hrs.  (fares  le*.,  11«.,  9«.).  To  Wadebridge, 
90  H.,  in  S-5  hrs.  (fares  ISs.,  8«.  Qd.,Qi.  6d.).  Through  -  carriages  are  ran 
from  London  to  Kewquay  (303  M.,  in  e^/rlOhrs.;  fares  46«.  6<i.,  29<^,  23<.3d.). 

Exeter  (St.  David's  Station),  see  p.  106.  Thence  to  (53  M.) 
Plymouth,  see  pp.  135-141 ;  and  from  Plymonth  to  (80  M.)  Bodmin 
Road  (the  junction  for  Wadebridge)  and  (88  M.)  Par,  see  pp.  149- 
151.  Onr  line  here  diverges  to  the  N.  from  the  main  line  to  Pen- 
zance. —  Beyond  (88^2  M.)  St.  Blazey  we  ascend  the  well-wooded 
LuxulionVaUey^  which  is  most  conveniently  visited  from  (92 Y2  M.) 
Bridges^  reached  soon  after  we  pass  beneath  the  Treffry  Viaduct,  — 
94  M.  Bugle;  961/2  M.  Roches,  the  station  for  the  Roches  Rocks.  — 
To  the  left  rises  Hensbarrow  (p.  151).  102  M.  8t,  Colunib  Road  lies 
3  M.  to  the  S.  of  8t,  Columh  Major  (p.  161). 

109  m.  Kewquay.  —  Hotels.  Atlantic,  R.  from  4«.  Qd.,  D.  4«.  6A,  pens, 
from  11«.  6d.,  Victobia,  Bbadland,  three  large  tourist-hotels  of  the  first 
class,  respectively  1/4, 1,  and  IV4  M.  from  the  station;  Great  Wbstxsn,  near 
the  station,  also  of  the  first  class;  Red  Lion,  well  spoken  of.  Hooper's 
Nbw  Hotel,  R.  2s.  9<I.,  D.  2#.  Qd.,  both  less  pretending.  —  Xumerbus  Boarding 
ff&uees  and  Apartmente.  —  At  WatergaU  Bay  (see  p.  160),  3  M.  to  the  E., 
Watergate  Bat  Hotel. 

Newquay,  an  attractive  and  favourite  watering-place,  with  a 
small  harbonr  and  good  golf-links,  is  an  excellent  centre  for  the 
exploration  of  N.  Cornwall.  Its  bathing-beach,  or  rather  its  beaches, 
consists  of  several  miles-  of  sandy  coves,  enclosed  by  tall  cliffs  and 
separated  at  highwater  by  rocky  bluffs. 

The  rockbound  coast  both  to  the  N.  and  the  S.  is  fine  and  is  honey- 
combed with  interesting  caverns.    Walkers  should  be  careful  to  consult 
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a  tide-table  so  m  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  embayed.  To  the  H.  we  may 
walk  via  (4  M.)  Wateivate  Ba^  (hotel)  and  (5Va  M.)  Matogan  Forth  to  (7  H.) 
Bedrut/um  Steps,  and  thence  proceed  to  (7  M.)  Fadstote  (p.  161),  where  we 
may  either  join  the  train  or  take  the  ferry  for  Boek  (p.  161),  15  M.  from 
Tintoffel  (p.  1^).  From  Mawgan  Forth  the  picturesque  Vale  of  Lanheme 
leads  inland  to  (2  M.)  8t.  Mawgan ^  a  charmingly  situated  village  with  an 
interesting  Ohurth,  beside  which  is  a  14th  cent.  Crou.  The  old  manor- 
house  is  now  the  Convent  ofLanheme  (visitors  admitted  to  the  chapel).  We 
now  return  to  (6  M.)  Newquay  through  the  grounds  of  OamanUsn.  —  The 
cliff-walk  southwards  to  C@  M.)  Qwithian  (p.  155)  on  8t.  Ives  Bay  (p.  154)  is 
also  very  fine  and  easy^  inns  at  (7  H.)  Ferranporth  (p.  162),  St.  Agnes  (4  M.), 
and  (6  M.)  Fortreath. 

From  Kewquay  to  Tintagel  and  Bideford,  see  B.  20;  to  Par  and  Fowep, 
see  p.  151;  to  Clutcewater  (Truro,  Penzance),  see  p.  152. 

&.  London  ^  South  Western  Railway. 

100  M.  Bailwat  to  (83  M.)  Wadehridge  in  23/4-3  hrs.  (fares  13«.,  Ss.  2d., 
6s.  Bd.);  thence  Coach  in  connection  with  the  afternoon  express  train  to 
(17  M.)  Kewquay  (2V«  hrs.;  is.).  Through-carriages  are  run  in  summer 
from  London  (Waterloo  Station)  to  Wadebridge  and  Padatow  (269Vs  H.  in 
71/4-10  hrs.;  fares  42«.  6d.,  26#.  Sd.,  21«.  3V2<*.). 

Exeter  (Qaeen  St.  Station),  see  p.  106.  Theuce  to  (26  M.)  Ofce- 
hampton,  seep.  141.  — At  Okehampton  the  Wadebridge  (*N.  Devon') 
line  diverges  to  the  N.  from  the  main  line  to  Plymouth.  —  34y2  M. 
Aihbwy  (820  ft. ;  Eastacomhe  Hotel).  — 38V4  M.  HalwiU  Junction. 

Fbom  Halwill  Junction  to  Bddb,  ISVz  M.,  railway  in  40-50  min.  (fares 
3«.,  2<.,  Is.  &/2d.).  —  31/4  M.  Dunsland  Cross.  —  8  H.  Holsworthy  (Stanhope  ; 
White  Hart)  has  a  churcn  with  a  lofty  Perp.  tower.  The  Holsworthy  A  Bude 
Canaij  constructed  in  1819-26,  is  interesting  from  its  inclined  planes,  in- 
genious substitutes  for  the  ordinary  locks.  —  13  M.  WhitsUme  and  Bridgeruh. 
We  cross  the  Tamar  and  the  Bude  and  Launceston  Canal.  —  l^/a  M. 
Bude  (p.  164). 

43  V2  ^  Ashwaier;  47  M.  Tower  Hill.  —  52  M.  Lanncestoii 
(King's  Arms;  White  Hart,'  Railway  J,  an  ancient  town  with  4053  in- 
hab.,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which  it  derived 
its  original  name  of  Dunheved  (^hill  top').  The  hill  is  crowned 
with  the  circular  keep  and  parts  of  the  walls  (12  ft.  thick)  of 
a  Norman  Castle  (view).  In  a  small  dungeon,  near  the  E.  gate, 
Oeorge  Fox,  the  Quaker,  was  imprisoned  in  1656.  The  church  of 
8t.  Mary  Magdalen,  lately  restored,  is  a  handsome  granite  edifice 
in  the  Perp.  style,  with  curious  carvings  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 
At  the  White  Hart  Hotel  is  a  fine  Norman  gateway,  the  sole  relic 
of  an  old  Augustine  priory ;  and  near  the  King's  Arms  is  another 
gateway  of  later  date,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  town- walls. 

From  Launceston  to  Udford^  see  p.  141.  —  The  6.  W.  B.  station 
adjoins  the  other. 

56i/2  M.  Egloskerry :  60  M.  Tresmeer.  65  M.  Otterham  is  the 
station  for  Crackington  Haven  (lodgings),  6  M.  to  the  N.  Farther  on 
the  sea  is  seen,  to  the  right,  and  Row  Tor  (1296  ft.),  to  the  left. 

691/2  M.  Camelford  (King's  Arms,  R.  38.  6(1.,  D.2s.  6d.-3«.; 

Darlington  Arms) ,  which  claims  to  be  the  Gamelot  of  Arthurian 

legend  (comp.  p.  Ill),  lies  IV2  M.  to  the'S.  of  the  station. 

iQT/?S^*X®ol  "  **^®  nearest  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Brovn  Witty 

aoiU  It.  \  2-8  hrs.),  the  highest  summit  in  Cornwall  (extensive  but  mono- 
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tonous  view).    Along  with  its  K.  neighboar,  Row  Tor  (p.  160),  it  rises  about 
5  M.  to  the  S.E.    The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Bryn  Uhella,  i.e.  highest  hill. 
The  descent  may  be  made  to  Bodmin  (p.  150)  or  Launceston  (p.  160). 
From  Camelford  to  Tiniaffel  and  Boscastle^  see  R.  20. 

72  M.  Delabole  is  the  station  for  the  extensive  DelaboU  Slate 
Quarries,  which  have  been  worked  since  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth  and  produce  150,000  tons  of  slate  per  annum.  75^/2  M.  Port 
Isaac  Road  J  81/2  M.  from  Port  Isaac  (inns).  78  M".  St.  Kew  Highway. 
Beyond  several  cuttings  the  train  crosses  the  Camel. 

83  M.  Wadebridge  (Molesworth  Arms,  R.  4«.,  D.  3«.  6d(.-4«.; 
Commercial)  is  a  pleasantly  situated  little  town,  at  the  head  of  the 
Camel  estuary,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  that  was  in  Carew's  time 
'the  longest,  strongest,  and  fayrest  that  the  Shire  oould  muster'. 

A  coach  runs  daily  (in  connection  with  the  afternoon  train)  from 
Wadebridge  to  (17  M.)  Newquay  (p.  159),  by  the  route  described  below  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

From  Wadebridge  a  branch-line  (fares  U,  Xd.y9d..&^Jid.)  descends  the 
valley  of  the  Camel  to  (8  H.)  Bodmin  (p.  160).  The  S.  W.  station  at  Bodmin 
is  about  1  M.  from  the  G.  W.  station. 

Beyond  Wadebridge  the  railway  skirts  the  pretty  estuary  of  the 
Camel  to  (881/2  M.)  Fadstow  (South  Western  Hottl^  R.  flrom  %.  6d., 
D.  4s.  6d;  St,  Petrock  Private  Hotel;  Commercial  Inrh),  a  fishing- 
village  and  summer-resort,  with  good  bathing  and  boating.  At  Rock, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Camel  (ferry),  are  golf-links.  Pop.  1566. 


20.  From  Newquay  to  Bideford.    Tintagel. 

77  M.,  of  which  64  M.  are  covered  by  Coach  (fare  about  25<.).  Several 
days  should  be  devoted  to  this  fine  route,  though  it  can  be  accomplished 
in  two.  The  finest  points  are  Tintagel,  Boscastle,  and  Clovelly.  —  The 
atages  are:  1.  Newquay  to  (17 M.)  Wadebridge,  Goaob  in  2>/4  hrs.,  starting 
about  10  a.m.  (fare  it.\  return  6s.).  —  3.  From  Wadebridee  to  (13  H.)  Camel- 
ford,  Bailwat  in  37  min.  (fares  2«.  2(1.,  la.  5rf.,  U.  Id.).  —  3.  From  Camelford 
station  to  Boieaftle  (or  Tintagel,  see  below)  and  (19V2H.)  Bude  (7«.  6d.,  return 
lis.),  CoAOH  in  51/4  hrs.  (including  halt  of  IV4  hr.  at  Boscastle),  arriving 
at  Bude  about  7  p.m.  —  2nd  Day.  1.  From  Bude  to  (I6V2  M.)  Clovelly  (7«. 
inside,  6s.  outside,  return  10  s.,  8s.),  Coach  in  2V4  hrs.,  starting  about  9  a.m. 
—  2.  From  Clovelly  to  (11  M.)  Bideford,  Coach  in  2  hrs.  (4s.  6(i.  inside, 
8s.  outride,  return  7s.,  4s.)  arriving  about  6.40  p.m. 

A  conveyance  in  connection  with  the  train  (see  above)  plies  from  Camel* 
ford  station  to  {i^jtlA..)  TiaUagelin  1  hr.  (fare  Is.  6d.),  and  travellers  may  make 
•  their  first  halt  here,  going  on  next  morning  on  foot  or  by  brake  to  (3  M.) 
Boscastle  to  rejoin  the  main  coach-route.  Bude  is  not  so  interesting,  but 
the  present  coaching-arrangements  practically  necessitate  the  spending  of 
a  night  there.  From  Clovelly  three  coaches  run  daily  to  Bideford,  while 
steamers  ply  firequently  to  Ilfracombe. 

Newquay,  see  p.  159.  The  coach  to  Wadebridge  follows  a  some- 
what bleak  and  uninteresting  route.  5  M.  St.  Columb  Minor  has  a 
lofty  church-tower.  8  M.  St.  Columb  Major  (Red  Lion),  with  an 
interesting  church.  A  little  to  the  S.E.  is  Castle  Dinaa,  the  legend- 
ary site  of  a  hunting-seat  of  King  Arthur  and  residence  of  the  old 
Cornish  kings.  St.  Columb  Road  Station  (p.  159)  lies  3  M.  to  the 
S.  (omn.).  —  17  M.  Wadebridge,  see  ahove.  —  We  here  exchange 
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the  coacli  foi  the  train  and  proceed  to  (18  M.)  Camel  ford  (p.  169), 
where  coaches  for  Boscastle  and  for  Tintagel  are  in  waiting. 

Fbom  Gamelfo&d  Station  to  Tuttagel,  4^2  ^>  The  somewhat 
hilly  rente  does  not  repay  the  pedestrian.  After  abont  1  M.  it  passes 
the  Delabole  Slate  Quarries  (p.  160). 

4V2  M.  Tintagel,  or  more  correctly  Trevena  (*King  Arthurs 
Castle  Hotel,  a  large  flrst-olass  hotel  on  the  headland,  R.  from  48. 
6d.,  D.  4«.  6d.j  *Whamcli/fe  Arms,  R.  or  D.  3«.  6d.),  a  small  village 
1/2  M.  from  the  sea,  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district  consecrated 
to  Arthurian  legend.  At  least  one  day  should  he  spent  here  or  at 
Boscastle.  Tintagel  Church ,  to  the  W.  of  the  Tillage ,  is  partly  of 
Saxon  origin.  To  reach  the  sea  we  descend  a  small  valley ,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  a  cottage  and  an  apparatus  used  in  loading  boats 
with  slates.  The  remains  of  the  Castle,  ^Dundagil  by  the  Oomish 
Sea*,  are  here  above  us  to  the  left,  on  the  mainland  portion  of  Tin- 
tagel Head  J  and  are  most  easily  reached  by  a  grassy  track  ascending 
at  a  point  a  little  above  the  cottage.  The  keep,  the  oldest  part  of 
the  existing  ruins ,  is  probably  of  Norman  construction ,  though  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  Saxon ,  if  not  also  a  British,  stronghold  once 
occupied  the  same  site.  Between  this  part  of  the  promontory  and 
the  so-called  island'  is  a  deep  chasm,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
of  comparatively  recent  origin ,  or  is  at  least  much  wider  than  of 
old.  On  the  other  side  we  see  the  rough  path  ascending  to  the  top 
of  the  Island,  to  reach  which  we  must  descend  to  the  cottage  (rfmts.), 
where  we  obtain  the  key  for  the  enclosure  on  the  Island  (small  fee). 
The  whole  Island  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortified  area. 
On  the  top  of  the  plateau  are  the  remains  of  the  foundation-walls 
of  a  small  chapel,  an  old  well,  and  a  so-called  hermit's  cave.  The 
*yiew  of  the  grand  rocky  coast  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
headland  is  very  imposing,  extending  from  Trevose  Head  on  the 
S.  to  Hartland  Point  on  the  N.  There  is  a  curious  *  pillar  rock'  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  point  The  best  view  of  the  castle  is  obtained 
from  Barras  Head,  to  the  N.  of  King  Arthur's  Cove. 

Familiar  as  the  Arthurian  Legend  ia,  the  following  brief  abstract  of 
it,  taken  from  *An  Unsentimental  Journey  through  Oomwair,  by  Mrs,  Oraik^ 
may  not  be  unwelcome.  *Uther  Pendragozi,  King  of  Britain,  falling  in 
love  with  Tgrayne,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Gomwall,  besieged  them  in 
their  twin  castles  of  Tintagel  and  Terrabil,  slew  the  husband,  and  the 
same  day  married  the  wife.  Unto  whom  a  boy  was  bom,  and  by  ad* 
vice  of  the  enchanter  Merlin ,  carried  away  from  the  sea-shore  beneath 
Tintagel,  and  confided  to  a  good  knight,  Sir  Ector,  to  be  brought  up  as 
his  own  son,  and  christened  Arthur.  On  the  death  of  the  king ,  Merlin 
produced  the  youth,  who  was  recognized  by  his  mother  Ygrayne,  and 
proclaimed  king  in  the  stead  of  Uther  Pendragon.  He  instituted  th« 
Order  of  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  who  were  to  go  everywhere,  pun- 
ishing vice  and  rescuing  oppressed  virtue ,  for  the  love  of  God  and  of 
some  noble  lady.  He  married  Ghuinivere,  daughter  of  King  Leodegrance, 
who  forsook  him  for  the  love  of  Sir  Launeelot ,  his  bravest  knight  and 
dearest  friend.  One  by  one.  his  best  knights  fell  away  into  sin,  and  his 
nephew  Mordred  raised  a  reoellion,  fought  with  him,  and  conquered  hina 
at  Gamelford.     Seeing  his  end  was  near ,  Arthur  bade  his  last  fkithful 
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knigkt,  Sir  Bedevere.  carry  him  to  the  shore  of  a  mere  (supposed  to  be 
Doamare  Pool)  and  tnrow  in  there  his  sword  Excalibnr,  when  appeared 
s  boat  with  three  queens,  who  lifted  him  in,  mourning  over  hun.  He 
sailed  away  with  them  to  be  healed  of  his  grieyous  wound.  Some  say 
that  he  was  afterwards  buried  in  a  ehapel  near,  others  declare  that  he 
still  lives  in  fairy  land,  and  will  reappear  in  latter  days,  to  reinstate  the 
Order  of  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  rule  his  beloved  England,  per- 
fect as  he  once  tried  to  make  it,  but  in  vain.*  —  The  reader  will  scarcely 
need  to  be  referred  to  iSWr  TJumuu  MaUiry*t  *Xorte  Darttiur'  and  Ttmnf- 
son's  *Idyllfl  of  the  King\ 

A  favourite  coast  walk  from  Tintagel  is  to  Treharteith  Bandt^  IVs  H. 
to  the  8.    l^ot  far  oflf  is  a  fine  cave,  accessible  by  boat  only. 

The  road  fiom  Tintagel  to  Boscastle  (about  3  M.)  affords  only 
occasional  views  of  the  sea.  After  about  1 M. ,  beyond  BoMiney^  we 
hare  a  good  view  to  the  left  of  the  *Roeky  VaUeyj  stretching  down 
to  the  shore.  About  ^4  ^*  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  board  indi- 
cating the  way  to  8t.  Nighton'a  KievCy  a  small  waterfall  on  the  stream 
which  lower  down  flows  through  the  Rocky  Valley. 

After  obtaining  the  key  we  follow  the  lane  which  here  diverges  to 
the  right,  and  after  passing  four  gates  on  the  right,  we  come  to  (12  min.) 
a  grassy  lane  on  the  same  side.  On  reaching  the  fields  we  bend  to  the 
left,  still  following  the  track,  cross  a  stile,  and  pass  two  white  gates, 
below  the  second  of  which  is  the  padlocked  entrance  to  the  *Fall, 
prettily  embowered  in  wood.  In  returning  we  vary  the  route  by  cross- 
ing a  stile  between  the  padlocked  gate  and  the  second  white  door  men- 
tioned above  and  following  the  path  that  descends  along  the  stream. 

*  To  the  left,  V2  M.  farther  on,  is  the  hamlet  of  Trevalga^  beyond 
which  we  reach  (^/^  M.)  Forrabury  and  (1/2  M.)  Boscastle. 

Pedestrians  bound  for  Boscastle  (2-3  hrs.)  may  follow  the  cliffs  from 
Tintagel  Castle  to  Bo$$iney  (see  above)  and  from  Trevalga  (see  above)  on- 
wards; but  the  intermediate  stage  must  be  made  by  the  main  road,  as  the 
cliff  route  is  scarcely  practicable  except  in  the  dry  est  weather. 

From  Camblfobd  Station  to  Budb,  I9V2  M.  The  hilly  road 
affords  a  good  view  of  Lundy  (p.  166)  as  we  approach  (4^2  M.)  — 

BoBcattle,  i.e,  'Bottreaux  Caaty  [WeUington^  R.  40.-5«.,  D.  4s.), 
a  quaint  little  place,  which  improves  on  acquaintance.  The  entrance 
to  the  curiously  tortuous  little  harbour  is  singularly  picturesque, 
and  should  be  viewed  from  the  promontories  on  both  sides. 

To  TintagBl  and  BU  Nighicn't  Kieve^  see  above.  —  About  IV2  H.  to  the 
£., reached  vi&  Forrabury  (see  above),  ia  Minster ^  with  an  interesting  little 
church  (key  at  Boscastle),  formerly  the  chancel  of  an  ^allen"  priory  of 
Angevin  monks.  —  To  reach  *Fentargain  Cov0t  with  its  tiny  waterfall,  we 
cross  the  bridge  (starting  from  the  hotel)  and  ascend  the  steep  road  to 
the  right.  In  Vs  M.  we  reach  a  board,  on  the  right,  indicating  the  way 
to  a  farm-house,  where  the  key  is  obtained  (small  fee  expected).  The 
gate  to  unlock  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  notice-board, 
and  the  path  down  to  the  cove  is  unmistakable. 

Pentargain  Gove  may  also  be  taken  in  as  part  of  the  interesting  but 
somewhat  long  and  fatiguing  cliff-walk  to  Bud«^  a  distance  of  15  K.  (6-7 
hrs.).  Refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  a  farm-house  at  ^9^  Genny's  (no 
inn),  not  quite  halfway.  All  but  very  energetic  pedestrians  will  take 
various  opportunities  of  cutting  off  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast. 

The  road  from  Boscastle  to  Bude  (carr.  and  pair  about  30«.) 

passes  nothing  calling  for  special  description.    The  view  as  we 

approach  Bude,  passing  Marhamchurch  on  the  right,  is  attractive. 
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Bade  or  Bnde  Haven  (^Falcon^  R.  49.  6d,  D.  48.;  Bude^  R.  Ss.  6d., 

D.  is,  6(2.),  a  rising  vatering-place  and  a  good  starting-point  for 

exploring  a  fine  coast,  is  connected  by  coaches  with  Bosoastle, 

Gamelford,  Olorelly,  and  Bideford.  Bude  Castle,  on  the  left  hank 

of  the  stream,  is  a  modern  mansion. 

Hallway  from  Bude  to  Launceston,  see.  p.  i60. 

The  finest  hits  of  tlie  coast  near  Bade  are  Compau  Point  (tower),  the  S. 
arm  of  the  haven,  and  Efford  Betscon  (view),  a  little  farther  to  the  S.  — 
In  the  other  direction  the  favourite  excursion  is  to  follow  the  cliffs  to 
(3  M.)  Sandi/  MatUh  (rfmts.  in  summer)  and  (1  H.)  the  Buck  Pool,  and  then 
to  proceed  inland,  through  the  Combt  Valley ^  to  (SVs  H.)  Kilkhampton  (see 
below),  whence  we  return  to  (6  M.)  Bude  vi&  (SVz  M.)  Stration  (see  below). 
Kear  tlie  point  where  we  turn  inland  is  Stow,  the  site  of  Sir  Richard 
Granville's  house  (see  '-Westward  Ho^),  —  Following  the  coast  from  the 
Duck  Pool  (see  above),  we  pass  (1  H.)  the  Lower  Sharpnose,  (1 H.)  Slanbury 
Mouth,  and  (1  H.)  the  Upper  Sharpnose^  and  reach  (*/a  H.)  Korwenatow 
(Inn),  now  a  well-known  place  through  its  late  vicar,  tlie  Rev.  R.  S»  ffetwi-' 
er  (d.  1876),  whose  Cornish  ballads  should  be  familiar  to  all  visitors 
to  this  iron-bound  coast  (see  the  interesting  Life  of  him,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring 'Qould;  also  Hawker^ $  ^Footprints  of  Former  Hen  in  Comwair). 
The  church  of  Morwenstow  is  a  most  interesting  building,  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  St.  Moruenna,  a  Welsh  princess  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  oldest  parts  of  the  present  structure  are  Norman.  Over  the 
door  of  the  vicarage  is  a  curious  rhymed  inscription.  A  little  to  the  8.  is 
Tonacombe,  a  fine  manor-house  of  the  16th  century.  —  On  the  coast,  just  to 
the  N.  of  Morwenstow,  is  the  lofty  Hennacliff,  whence  the  walk  may  be 
prolonged  to  (7  M.)  Hartland  Quay  and  (2V2  U.)  Hartland  Point  (see  p.  166), 

The  road  from  Bade  to  Bideford  passes  (I72  ^0  Stratton  {Tree 
Inn,  R.  or  D.  2«.  6d.),  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  which  is  Stamford 
Hill,  where  Sir  Beville  Grenville  (tomb  in  Kilkhampton  Ghnrch) 
defeated  the  Parliamentarians  in  1643.  One  of  the  curious  Inclined 
planes  on  the  Bude  ^  Holsworthy  Canal  (p.  160)  is  within  IY2  M. 
(S.E.)  of  Stratton.  —  Ahout  SYa  M.  beyond  Stratton  we  reach 
Kilkliampton  f  Jnnj,  with  a  partly  Norman,  partly  Perp.  *CAurcA, 
containing  some  fine  carved  benches.  The  halfway  house  is  West 
Country  Inn,  672  M.  farther  on.  At  (4^2  M.)  Clpvelly  Cross,  15  M. 
from  Bude,  the  coach  is  met  by  a  waggonette,  which  receives 
passengers  for  (IV2  M.)  Olovelly  (no  extra  charge). 

Those  who  prefer  to  walk  should  take  the  second  turning  to  the  rirht, 
following  the  telegraph  wires,  and  so  reach  the  Kew  Soad  Gate  (see  p.  16^) 
and  the  village.  Carriages  eannot  go  farther  than  the  New  Boad  Qate,  and 
luggage  is  taken  thence  to  the  village  on  sledges  or  on  donkey-back. 

Clovelly  (JVcio  Inn,  halfway  down  the  street,  R.  85.,  D.  3«.  6d. ; 

*Red  Lion,  small,  at  the  pier,  R.  3«.),  decidedly  the  quaintest  and 

perhaps  the  most  beautiful  little  village  in  all  Devon,  lies  in  a 

narrow  and  richly-wooded  combe,  descending  abruptly  to  the  sea. 

It  consists  of  one  main  street,  or  rather  a  main  staircase,  with  a 

few  houses  climbing  on  each  side  of  the  comhe  so  far  as  the  narrow 

space  allows.  The  houses,  each  standing  on  a  higher  or  lower  level 

than  its  neighbour,  are  all  whitewashed,  with  gay  green  doors  and 

lattices,  and  the  general  effect  is  curiously  foreign-looking.  Olovelly 

13  a  paradise  for  artists,  and  exquisite  suhjects  for  sketches  present 

themselves  at  every  corner.    One  of  the  most  characteristic  views 
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is  tbat  looking  down  the  main  street,  with  the  sea  far  helow  and 

in  the  backgronnd.     The  views  from  the  quaint  little  pier  and 

(Ibetter  still)  from  the  sea,  with  the  pier  in  the  foreground,  are 

also  yery  striking.  The  foundations  of  the  cottages  at  the  lower  end 

of  the  Ylllage  are  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  The  New  Inn  (which 

contains  an  interesting  collection  of  china)  and  the  Red  Lion  are 

often  full  in  summer  and  it  is  advisable  to  telegraph  for  rooms 

beforehand.  Otherwise  visitors  may  have  to  put  up  with  the  clean 

but  lowly  accommodation  of  a  fisherman^s  cottage. 

Clovelly,  being  the  only  harbour  in  Bideford  Bay,  W.  of  the  Taw, 
has  long  been  an  important  herring -fishing  place.  Its  name  occurs  in 
Domesday,  and  some  authorities  even  maintain  that  there  was  a  Roman 
station  here  and  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  ^Glausa  Vallis\ 

After  familiarising  himself  with  the  quaint  beauties  of  Clovelly, 
not  forgetting  to  explore  the  'back-staircases',  the  tourist  makes 
his  way  to  the  *Hobby  Drive,  an  avenue  3  M.  in  length ,  affording 
at  intervals  charming  views  of  land  and  sea,  including  the  coast  of 
South  Wales  (adm.  6d.,  weekly  ticket  Is. ;  carr.  Is.  6d.,  with  two 
horses  2s. ;  closed  on  Sun.).  We  enter  the  drive  by  the  New  Road 
Gate  (see  p.  164)  and  emerge  at  the  other  end  on  the  Bideford  road, 
near  the  8th  milestone  from  Bideford.  We  may  vary  the  route  in 
returning  by  following  this  road  to  (2/4  M.)  Clovelly  Cross  (p  164), 
and  visiting  the  adjacent  circular  earth- works  known  as  Clovelly 
Dykes  or  Ditchen  Hills  (extensive  view). 

Hobby  Drive  belongs  to  the  owner  of  Clovelly  Court j  the  grounds 
immediately  surrounding  which  are  entered  by  Yellery  Oate,  op- 
posite the  New  Roi  d  Gate  and  a  little  farther  to  the  W.  (adm.  6(2. ; 
closed  on  Tues.  and  Sat.,  but  open  free  on  Sun.).  The  walk  along 
the  seaward  side  of  the  park  to  (IV4M.)  Oallantry  Bower  (390  ft.), 
affords ,  perhaps ,  the  most  perfect  combination  of  sea  and  wood- 
land scenery  in  England.  The  *View  from  the  lofty  bluff  is 
magnificent.  From  Gallantry  Bower  we  descend  to  Q/2  M.)  *Mouth 
Mill,  a  romantic ,  rock-strewn  little  cove  at  the  end  of  a  wooded 
combe ,  through  which  we  may  return  to  the  road  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  Clovelly.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  higher  of  the 
two  tracks  on  the  E.  side  of  the  cove ;  this  leads  back  through  part 
of  the  grounds  of  Clovelly  Court  (fine  trees)  and  brings  us  out 
(bending  to  the  left)  on  a  road  near  the  house  and  church.  But 
we  can  scarcely  go  wrong  in  following  the  general  direction  of  the 
stream.    The  whole  round  is  about  6  M. 

In  calm  weather  a  small  boat  (about  6«.)i  i^ay  be  taken  to  Mouth  Hill 
(landing  prohibited)  and  back,  an  excursion  which  reveals  Gallantry  Bower 
to  full  advantage. 

Those  who  are  equal  to  a  very  rough  and  uncomfortable  walk 
may  at  low  water  scramble  along  the  shingle  to  the  £.  of  Clovelly  as 
far  as  (2V2  M.)  Bucks  Mill,  whence  a  lane  ascends  to  the  Bideford  Boad. 
On  the  way  we  pass  a  curious  natural  archway  of  rock  and  one  or  two 
small  waterfalls  descending  from  the  cliffs  (apt  to  disappear  in  dry  wea* 
ther),  the  first  of  which  is  the  Freshwater  of  ^Westward  Ho !'  (chap.  v.). 
According  to  a  local  tradition  the  inhabitants  of  Bucks  are  the  descendants 
of  ship-wrecked  Spaniards. 
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TJie  road  ranning  due  W.  from  Clovelly  Gross  Uads  to  (4  X.)  Hart- 
land  Town  (King's  Amu;  New  ^nn)t  and  thence  to  (2H.)  Stoke  and  (1  M.) 
Hartland  Quay  (Hotel,  B.  8<.,  D.  fis.  Bd.).  [A  mail-l)rake  runs  daily  from 
Glovelly  Gross  to  Hartland  Town;  fare  it.]  The  church  at  Stoke,  some- 
times called  the  ^Gathedral  of  l^orth  Devon\  is  a  handsome  edifice  with 
a  lofty  Perpendicular  tower  and  a  fine  rood-screen.  Sarthxnd  Ahhey,  V2  X. 
to  the  K.E.  of  Stoke,  is  a  modem  mansion,  built  on  the  site  of  an  Augustine 
monastery  and  incorporating  some  remains  of  the  E.E.  cloisters.  The 
cliff-scenery  at  Hartland  Pointy  the  extreme  K.W.  angle  of  Devon,  2  M •  to 
the  y.  of  Hartland  Quay  and  4  H.  by  road  from  Hartland  Town,  is  very 
imposing.  There  is  a  lighthouse  here.  A  pleasant  drive  may  also  De  made 
to  Blacimouth  Mill,  on  the  coast  >/4  H.  to  the  y.  of  Hartland  Quay,  by  a 
private  road  through  the  grounds  of  Hartland  Abbey  (permission  obtained 
at  the  King's  Arms). 

Glovelly  is  the  nearest  point  for  a  visit  to  (17  H.)  Liuidyt  (excursion- 
steamers;  sailing-boat  20-800.),  which  should  not  be  attempted  except  in 
calm  weather.  Mail -skiff  from  Instow,  see  p.  167;  steamer  from  Ilfra- 
combe,  see  p.  168.  The  island,  which  was  formerly  a  great  resort  of  pirates 
and  smugglers,  is  8V2  H.  long  and  V2^/«  X.  broad.  It  belongs  to  a  family 
named  Heaven,  and  contains  about  fifty  inhab.,  who  occupy  themselves 
in  farming  and  in  the  lobster  and  other  fisheries.  The  Church  of  St.  Selena, 
with  a  tower  70  fk.  in  height,  was  completed  in  1897.  A  walk  round  the 
island  reveals  much  fantastic  rock  scenery,  to  many  points  of  which  ap- 
propriate names  have  been  given.  Probably  the  best-known  is  the  tower- 
ing Shutter  Rock  at  the  8.  end  of  the  island,  whieh  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  scenes  in  ^Westward  Ho !  '*  (chap,  xxxii). 
A  good  view  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Lighthouse,  about  2Vi  V* 
from  the  Shutter. 

In  summer  Glovelly  is  frequently  visited  by  an  excursion- steamer 
from  Ilfracombe,  by  which  some  may  prefer  to  continue  their  journey -, 
but  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  transport  of  luggage,  as  passengers  embark 
in  smaU  boats.  -<-  Besides  the  coaches  to  and  from  Bude,  Glovelly  has 
daily  direct  communication  with  (11  H.)  Bidefatd  by  a  mail-brake  (fare 
3«.),  starting  from  Kew  Boad  Gate. 

F&OM  Gloyelly  to  Bidefobd,  11  M.  For  this  part  of  tlie  route 
even  pedestrians  may  follow  the  road;  but  whether  walking  or 
driving  the  traveller  should  go  by  the  lovely  Hobby  Drive  (p.  165) 
for  the  first  3  M.  It  is  as  easy  to  catch  the  coach  from  Bude  at  the 
London  Lodge  of  the  Hobby  as  at  Glovelly  Gross.  The  road  for 
5  M.  or  jBO  beyond  the  Hobby  Gate  lacks  interest,  though  reliered 
by  views  of  the  sea.  It  passes  the  hamlets  of  West  and  Ecut  Bucks 
(comp.  p.  165).  Refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  the  Hoop»  Inn, 
halfway  between  Glovelly  and  Bideford.  Beyond  (2  M.)  Fmry  Cross 
and  (3/4  M.)  Ford  the  road  becomes  pleasantly  shaded.  Those  who 
have  time  should  diverge  to  the  left  at  a  point  about  1  M.  beyond 
Ford  and  follow  the  somewhat  longer  road  via  Ahbotsham,  a  village 
with  a  small  but  interesting  church.  As  we  approach  Bideford  we 
have  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taw. 

Bideford  (*Boyal,  at  the  station,  R.  As.  6d.,  D.  6s.y  with  a  finely 
carved  oak  room ;  New  Inn^  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  with 
view,  R.  4^. ;  Tanton^Sj  near  the  bridge,  R.  As.,  D.  As.  6<i.,  well 
spoken  of;  Bail.  Buffet),  a  busy  port  and  fishing-town  (9189  in- 
hab.l,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Torridge,  about  3  M.  above  its 

t  ^Island'  is  a  pleonasm,  as  the  *y',  i.  e.  ^ey',  in  Lundy  means  island. 
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estaary.  The  *llttle  white  town  of  Bideford'  fpron.  *Biddyford'), 
well  known  from  the  description  in  ^Westward  Ho  \\  contains  little 
to  arrest  the  tourist;  but  before  leaving  it  he  should  ascend  to 
(1/4  hr.)  ChudUigh's  Fort  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  We  cross  the 
long  bridge  (24  arches),  bnilt  in  the  14th  cent  and  widened  in 
1810  and  1867,  and  ascend  past  the  station,  soon  turning  to  the  left 
and  passing  through  a  farm-gate  (2c2.}. 

I^OM  BiDEFOBD  TO  NoBTHAv,  572  M.,  railway  in  20  min.,  starting  on 
tlie  W.  side  of  the  river  (omnibuses  from  the  main  station  on  the  E.  side).  — 
41/2  H.  'Westward  Ho  (Ropal  hotel^  R.  2s.  Qd.-lt.,  D.  it. ;  F«t>ble  Ridgt  Sottl), 
a  small  watering-place,  2Vs  ^*  to  the  N.W.,  named  from  Eingaley^s  well- 
known  novel.  At  (5^/2  M.)  Noriham  are  the  Northam  Burrows^  one  of  the 
best  golflng-gronnds  in  England.  —  The  railway  is  to  be  continued  to  (8  K.) 
Appledore  (Jnn)^  the  busy  little  foreport  of  Bideford,  at  the  point  where 
the  Torridge  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Tern, 

Fbox  BmsFOSD  TO  ToBBoroTOH,  5  H.,  railway  in  12  minutes.  Tor- 
rington  (Olob«)  is  a  small  and  ancient  town,  where  Oeneral  Fairfax  won 
a  decisive  battle  over  the  Royalists  in  1646. 

From  Bideford  to  Barnstaple  and  IJfraeombey  see  R.  21. 


21.  From  Bideford  to  Barnstaple  and  n&acombe. 

24  M.  Railway  in  IV4-IV4  hr.  (fares  is,,  2s.  6d.,  1*.  llVs^.). 

Bide  ford  J  see  p.  166.  The  train  descends  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Torridge 'to  (3  M.)  Imtow  (Marine  Inn),  a  small  watering-place  and 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  Appledore  (see  above; 
ferry  2(2.).  A  mail-skiff  plies  hence  every  Thurs.  to  Lundy  (p.  166 ; 
fare  6s.,  return  7^.  6d.).  —  The  train  now  turns  to  the  right  and 
ascends  the  S.  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taw.   6  M.  Fremington. 

9  M.  Barnstaple.  —  Bailway  stations,  all  eonneeted  with  each 

other:  1.  BtsmsiapU  Junction  (L.  8.  W.  R.)i  for  London  vift  Exeter  and  Salis- 
bury, and  for  Bideford  and  Ilfracombe;  2.  Barnstaple  (O.W.R.).  s/4  H. 
from  the  first,  for  London  vi&  Taunton  and  Bristol,  and  for  Ilfracombe; 
3.  Barnstaple  Tovm  Station^  %  M.  from  the  first,  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
Taw,  for  Ilfracombe  and  the  narrow-gauge  railway  to  Lynton. 

Hotels.  "iMPBBiAL,  R.  from  is.  6(2.,  D.  it.  6d. ;  Ooldbn  Lion,  well 
spoken  of;  Fortescvb  Abms,  R.  4«.,  D.  3s.  6d. ;  Victobia,  Tbeveltan,  two 
temperance  hotels.  —  Refrethiment  Roomt  at  Barnstaple  Junction  Station. 

Barnstaple^  locally  Barum^  a  thriving  and  well-built  town 
with  14,137  Inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Taw,  about 
8  M.  from  the  sea.  It  was  an  Important  seaport  at  an  early  period  in 
English  history,  and  still  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Its  pottery 
('Barum  ware')  is  celebrated;  the  process  of  manufacture  may  be 
seen  at  Brannam's  Art  Pottery,  Litchdon  Street,  The  only  build- 
ings of  interest  are  the  Parish  Churchy  dating  in  part  from  the  14th 
cent.,  but  freely  restored ;  the  Orammar  School^  formerly  8t.  Anne^s 
Chapel;  Queen  Anne's  Walk,  a  colonnade  of  last  century;  and  the 
Athenaeum.  The  Bridge,  widened  in  1834,  dates  from  the  13th  cent. 
There  are  interesting  churches  at  Pilton ,  ^2  ^*  to  the  N.,  and  at 
(4  M.)  Swinibridge  (p.  134).  A  Promenade  skirts  the  river  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  town,  and  the  Rock  Park  may  also  be  mentioned. 
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Fbom  Babnstaplb  to  Ltmton,  19V3  M.,  narrow-gauge  railway  in  li/i  hr. 
(fares  8«.  id,^  is,  V/^fi.  \  open  view-carriages).  This  picturesque  line  (best 
views  to  the  left),  starting  from  the  Town  Station,  follows  the  general 
coarse  of  the  old  coach-road,  at  first  ascending  the  finely-wooded  valley 
of  the  Yeo.  Beyond  (5  M.)  Che^am  the  line  quits  the  Yeo  and  follows 
a  sinuous  course  high  on  the  right  slope  of  another  valley  to  (8  H.) 
Bratton  FJeminff.  Thence  we  gradually  ascend,  approaching  Ezmoor,  and 
reach  (12  H.)  BlcMcimoor  (Refreshment  Boom),  the  passing-station,  whence 
coaches  run  to  (4V4  M.)  Comhe  Martin  and  (9  H.)  Ill'raoomhe  and  to  (8  M.) 
Lynton  (comp.  p.  172).  Blackmoor  is  the  station  for  Parrcuomlbe  (p.  171), 
which  we  see  on  the  right  as  we  descend  to  cross  the  Beddon.  Another 
ascent  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  sea  at  Wooda  Bay,  while  to  the  right 
stretches  Exmoor.  —  16  H.  Wooda  Bay ,  a  station  3  M.  from  the  sea  and 
2  M.  from  Hunter's  Inn  (p.  171).  —  19V2  M.  Lynton  (v.  172),  where  cabs 
and  omnibuses  meet  the  train.  The  terminus  lies  high  above  the  town 
which  is  reached  by  a  steep  descent  of  Vs  ^' 

From  Barnstaple  to  Taunton^  see  p.  133;  to  Extter^  see  p.  109. 

The  Ilfracombe  train  crosses  the  Taw  to  the  Tovon  Station  (see 
above),  and  runs  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  river.  14  M.  Wrafton ; 
16  M.  Braunton^  the  church  of  whicli  has  an  E.E.  chancel,  a  Perp. 
tower,  and  some  good  carved  pews.  Braunton  Burrows  lie  to  the 
S.W.  —  21  M.  Morthoe  ^  Lee  (Fortescue  Inn).  Morthoe  (see  p.  169) 
lies  2  M.  to  the  W.,  and  Lee  (p.  169)  about  the  same  distance  to 
the  N.  The  train  then  descends  the  E.  side  of  the  SUzde  Valley  to  — 

24  M.  Ilfracombe.  —  Hotels.  *Ilfbagombe  Hotel,  an  extensive 
building  facing  the  sea,  with  large  baths  (see  below),  etc.,  B.  from  4s.; 
D.  6«. ;  BoTAL  Clasbkck,  High  St.,  B.  from  it.,  D.  is,  —  Bblobavb,  pens. 
"Us.  6d.,  well  spoken  of,  in  Wilder  Boad;  *CoLLiNawooD.  near  the  Prome- 
nade, pens.  8s.  6cf.-15s. ;  Ihpbbial  (private,  B.  3«.,  D.  35.  6d. ;  Dudley,  near 
the  Capstone  Hill,  well  spoken  of,  6-lOk.  per  day;  Gbanville,  near  the 
Tors  Walk,  temperance,  B.  2s.  6<l-4s.,  well  spoken  of;  Qubbn's,  B.  ds., 
D.  8s.  6d.,  High  Street.  —  Hotel  and  railway  omnibuses  meet  the  prin- 
cipal trains. 

Cabs.  With  1  horse  (for  1-2  pers.)  Is.  per  mile;  eaeh  addit  V*  ^  8<f.. 
each  addit.  pers.  8d.;  with  2  horses  Is.  Qd.,  9d.,  6<l.;  by  time  (1-4  pers.) 
2«.  Qd,  per  hr.  and  Is.  each  addit.  Vs  br.  for  one-horse  cabs ;  3s.  9d.  and 
is.  6d.  for  two-horse  cabs.  To  Watermouth  CastU  and  back  (1-4  pers.) 
4s.,  with  stay  of  1  hr.  6s.;  to  Les  Beach  and  back,  with  stay  of  1  hr., 
1-2  pers.  6s.,  3-4  pers.  7s.;  to  Morthoe  Church  and  back  (1-4  pers.),  with 
2  hrs.  stay,  8f.;  to  Combe  Martin,  with  stay  of  1  hr.,  7s.  (bargaining  desirable 
for  the  longer  excursions,  to  the  Downs,  etc.). 

Sailing  Boats  per  hr.  2s.  6d.,  each  pers.  beyond  five  6<f.  -—  Bowing 
Boats  10s.  per  day,  is.  6d.  per  hr.,  each  pers.  beyond  four  6d.  extra.  Boat 
to  or  from  a  steamer  Sd,  each  person.  —  Oolf  Course  at  West  Haggintonj 
near  Hele  (p.  170). 

Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Swansea  (4s.  6(Z.,  3s.)  and  Bristol  (return- 
fares  6s.,  3s.  6(1.),  and  excursion-steamers  also  ply  to  Clovelly  (3s.,  2s.),  Lundy^ 
Lfnmouth  (2s.  od.,  return  3s.),  Minehead,  Newquay^  Mumbles,  Tenby,  etc. 

Coaches  daily  to  Lynton  cmd  Lynmouih  (6s.;  B.  22);  to  HuiUer's  Jnn 
and  Wooda  Bay  (5s.);  to  Barnstaple  (4s.  6<f.);  to  Saunton  Satida  (3s.)i  to 
Lee  on  Sea  (2s.);  to  Woolacombe  Sands  (2s.  6d.);  to  Watermouth  Castte  (Is.)i 
and  to  Combe  Martin  (p.  171). 

Bathing  Oovea  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  below  the  Tors  Walk,  ap- 
proached by  tunnels  through  the  rock.  —  Rapparee  Cove^  to  the  W.  of 
the  town  (ferry  from  the  harbour),  reserved  for  ladies  during  the  forenoon. 

Baths  adi Dining  the  Ilfracombe  Hotel:  Bteimminff  Baffi  (reserved  for 
ladies,  daily  11-2),  ls.(  Hot  Bath  (salt  or  fresh  water),  2s.;  Cold  Bath  Is.  Qd. 

Ilfracombe,  picturesquely  aituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 

Channel,  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  in  Devon, 
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with  (1901)  8567  residents.  Its  chief  attractions  are  its  line  air 
(which,  teste  Charles  Eingsley,  *combine8  the  soft  warmth  of  South 
Devon  with  the  bracing  freshness  of  the  Welsh  mountains'),  the 
picturesque  rock-hound  coast,  and  the  numerous  pleasant  excur- 
sions that  may  he  made  in  all  directions.  Formerly  it  was  a  seaport 
of  some  consideration,  and  it  contributed  six  Tessels  to  the  English 
fleet  at  a  time  (14th  cent.)  when  Liverpool  sent  only  one. 

The  only  building  calling  for  mention  is  the  prominently 
situated  Parish  Churchy  a  Perp.  structure  with  Norman  and  £.E. 
features.  Two  memorial  stones  outside  the  S.  aisle  of  the  chancel 
record  the  names  of  nine  local  centenarians.  —  The  top  of  Capstone 
HUl  (180  ft.),  the  conical  turf-clad  bluff  to  the  E.  of  Wildersmouth 
Bay,  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town.  At  its  foot  is  the 
Victoria  Promenade^  a  covered  arcade  where  a  band  plays  and  con- 
certs are  given.  To  the  E.,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  harbour,  is 
Lantern  Hill^  a  similar  knoll,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  now  converted  into  a  harbour-light.  A  pleasant  walk  may 
also  be  enjoyed  on  the  Pier  (1<2.),  after  which  we  may  skirt  the  S. 
side  of  the  harbour  to  Rapparee  Cove  and  ascend  the  lofty  Heles- 
borough  (450  ft. ;  extensive  view;  donkey  nearly  to  the  top,  Is.). 

The  most  frequented  resort  near  Ilfracombe  is  the  *Tor8  Walk, 
a  promenade  running  along  the  seaward  side  of  the  hills  to  the  W. 
of  the  town,  and  almost  challenging  comparison  with  the  Great 
Orme  Drive  at  Llandudno  (p.  298).  The  entrance  (adm.  1(2.)  is 
near  the  Baths ,  Northfleld  Road.  From  the  Tors  Walk  we  may 
descend  to  the  pretty  little  White  Pebble  Bay,  on  the  W.  side  of 
Tor  Point,  On  payment  ot  id.  more  we  may  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  (rfmts.)  and  thence,  keeping  to  the  left  (inland),  cross  the 
downs  and  join  the  path  to  Lee  described  below. 

Environs.  Walk  to  Leb  and  Mobthoe,  6-6  H.  Starting  from  High 
St.  we  follow  Church  St.  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  passing  to 
the  left  of  the  church,  to  a  narrow  lane  ascending  to  the  open  cliffs  (Lee 
Downs).  Or  we  may  ascend  Church  Hill,  pass  to  the  right  of  the  church, 
and  climb  a  zigzag  path ,  at  the  top  of  which  we  turn  to  the  left  aud 
soon  reach  the  above-mentioned  lane  (to  the  right).  The  walk  along  the 
Downs  to  (2V2  M.)  Lee  is  very  pleasant.  A  little  way  down  the  descent 
to  Lee  Beach  we  pass  a  stile  and  notice-board  on  the  left,  indicating  a 

Eleasanter  route  to  the  shore,  on  which  stands  the  Manor  Hotel  (B.  or 
K  4«.).  We  may  return  from  Lee  by  the  road,  which  passes  through  Blade 
Vatlejf,  —  Those  who  wish  to  prolong  the  walk  to  Horthoe  ascend  the 
steep  track  to  the  W.  of  Lee  Beach,  and  soon  reach  Qjt  M .)  a  guide-post 
pointing  the  way  on  the  left  to  (2  H.)  Morthoe  station  (p.  168).  We  keep 
straight  on,  however,  and  pass  through  two  gates,  beyond  the  second  of 
-which  is  a  guide-post  showing  the  way  to  Bull  Point.  At  the  gate  which 
we  next  pass  we  descend  to  the  left  along  the  hedgerow  and  soon  stoike  the 
path  again.  On  crossing  the  brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  combe  we  take 
the  higher  path,  ascending  to  the  left,  which  soon  brings  us  to  the  (1  H.) 
road,  close  to  a  white  gate.  To  visit  O/2  H.)  Bull  Point  Lighthouee  we 
pass  through  this  gate,  to  which  we  have  to  return  in  any  case  to 
pursue  our  route  to  Morthoe.  For  the  latter  we  follow  the  road  towards 
the  left,  passing  through  several  other  gates,  to  (l^/z  H.)  Morthoe  (Chicheeter 
Inn)^  with  an  E.E.  church  (restored),  containing  the  interesting  tomb  of 
William  de  Tracey  (1323) ,  generally  confounded  with  Thomas  Becket's 
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murderer  (see  pp.  SO,  135).  About  i/e  K.  farther  on  is  Sarracana  Bav^  with 
a  beach  of  shell-d^bris ;  and  adjoining  this  are  the  extensive  sands  of 
WoolaconU>e  Bay  ('Hotel,  B.  U.  Qd.,  D.  5«.;  coach,  see  p.  168)  a  thriving 
watering-place,  with  golf-links.  (Donkey  from  Barracane  fiay  to  Horthoe 
&^.t  seat  in  a  vehicle  from  Morthoe  to  Morthoe  station  6d.)  About  1  M« 
due  W.  of  Morthoe  is  Morte  Point,  a  savage  rocky  promontory  that  does 
not  belie  its  name,  commanding  a  fine  view.  Morte  Point  is  reached  by 
passing  across  the  land  of  a  farmer  who  charges  Qd.  for  the  privilege. 
There  is  a  local  saying  to  the  effect  that  ^Morte  is  the  place  on  earth  which 
Heaven  made  last  and  the  Devil  will  take  fir8t\  We  may  now  return  to 
Ilfracombe  by  coast,  road,  or  railway  (see  p.  168). 

Another  popular  short  walk  is  to  Two  PoU  (780  ft.),  SV^  K<  to  the 
S.  We  may  go  by  the  old  Barnstaple  road  along  the  ridge,  leading  S. 
from  Church  St.,  and  return  by  the  new  road  through  the  valley. 

A  third  favourite  excursion  is  the  walk  or  drive  to  (4^/4  M.)  Combt 
Martin,  which  is  described  below  (B.  22).  Coach  to  Berry  Down,  returning 
by  Combe  Martin  and  Watermouth  (fare  2«.  64.).  HeU,  Berry  Narbor,  and 
Watermouth,  see  below.  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  CJuxnibercombe,  to 
(7  M.)  Braunton  and  Braunton  Burrows  (p.  168),  to  (6  M.)  Oeorgehatn^  Bide- 
ford,  Barnstaple  (coach  via  Braunton  3s,,  return-fare  4s.  Qd,),  etc. 

Ko  one  should  leave  Df^acombe  on  his  return  towards  the  £.  without 
having  seen  Clovelly  (p.  164). 

22.  From  Ilfracombe  to  Ljrnton  (Lynmonth)  and 

Minehead. 

37  M.  This  route  may  be  accomplished  either  by  road  or  by  cliff- 
path  along  the  coast.  In  either  case  the  journey  should  be  broken  for 
at  least  a  night  or  two  at  Lynton  or  Lynmouth  (p.  172).  All  tolerable 
pedestrians  are  strongly  advised  to  choose  the  cliff-path,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  walks  in  England.  They  may  obtain  night-quarters 
at  Combe  Martin,  Hunter^ s  Inn,  Wooda  Bay.  Lynton,  and  Porlock,  —  During 
summer  Coachss  ply  twice  daily  firom  Hfracombe  to  (17  M.)  LytUou  (fare 
4-5<. ;  return  7s.),  and  from  Lynton  to  (20  M.)  Minehead  (6«.  6d.) ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  entire  journey  in  one  day. 

1.  From  Ilfraeombe  to  Lynton  and  Lynmoath. 

For  this  stage  there  is  a  choice  of  roads.  The  Coach  Road  quits  the 
coast  at  Combe  Martin  and  describes  a  wide  curve  inland,  passing  JBlctei- 
moor  Station  (p.  168),  where  passengers  may  leave  or  join  the  coach.  The 
Coast  Boad  (preferable)  skirts  the  sea  all  the  way  and  is  specially  re- 
commended to  those  who  are  independent  of  the  coaches.  The  latter  is 
identical  with  the  Pbdest&ian  Bodte  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way. 

a.  Bt  the  Coach  Boad,  17  M.  We  leave  Ilfracombe  by  Larkstone 
Terrace  and  skirt  the  S.  base  of  Helesborough  (p.  169)  to  (I72  M.) 
Hele ,  below  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  pretty  little  Bele  Bay.  The 
old  road  to  Lynton  here  diverges  to  the  right,  passing  (2  M.)  Berry 
Narbor,  the  birthplace  of  Bishop  Jewel  f  1622-71) ,  a  village  with 
a  Perp.  church  and  an  old  manor-honse  ^now  a  farm),  and  rejoins 
the  new  road  at  (II/2  M.)  Combe  Martin  (p.  171).  We  continue  to 
follow  the  coast-road.  IV4  M.  (2^/4  M.  from  Ilfracombe)  Water- 
mouth  ,  a  picturesque  little  harbour ,  with  a  large  modern  castle. 
By  crossing  a  small  stone  bridge  to  the  left  we  may  visit  the  Small- 
mouth  Cavet,  in  a  rocky  little  glen  descending  to  the  sea.  Opposite 
the  castle  is  an  iron  gate  admitting  to  a  path  by  which  the  foot- 
passenger  may  cut  off  about  V2  M.   After  about  1  M.  more  we  reach 
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Sandabay,  and  ^2  ^*  farther  we  find  onrselves  at  the  seaward  end 
of  the  lonj^  village  of  Combe  Kartin  (King's  Arma,  R.  2«.  6(2., 
D.  3<.  6d.),  which  stretches  inland  for  a  distance  of  l'/4  M.  The 
church,  partly  £.£.  and  partly  Perp.,  has  a  heantifnl  Perp.  tower, 
100  ft.  high.  The  hill  to  the  left  is  named  the  Little  Hangman 
(755  ft.) ;  and  beyond  it,  farther  to  the  E.,  is  the  Oreat  Hangman 
or  Oirt  Down  (1080  ft).  At  the  end  of  Combe  Martin  the  coast- 
road  (see  below)  diverges  to  the  left,  bnt  the  coach-road  ascends 
to  the  right  (inland) ,  affording  good  retrospects  of  the  coast.  At 
(41/4  M.)  Blackmore  or  Blackmoor  Gate  (formerly  a  toll  -  bar)  we 
reach  the  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Barnstaple  to  Lynton  (p.  168). 
We  here  turn  to  the  left  and  descend  to  (I3/4  M.)  Parracomhe  (Fox 
and  Goose),  6i/2  M.  from  Lynton,  beyond  which  we  again  ascend 
and  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  sea  near  Heddon's  Month.  The  last 
part  of  the  route  descends  through  the  valley  of  the  West  Lyn^ 
which  beyond  (4  M.)  Barhrodk  Mill  is  very  picturesque.  From 
(3/4  M.)  hgn  Bridge  (inn)  the  descent  to  Lynton  is  rather  steep. 
At  the  (3/4  M.)  fork  those  bound  for  Lynton  (p.  172)  keep  to  the 
left,  while  those  for  Lynmouih  (p.  172)  descend  to  the  right. 

b.  By  the  Coast  Road,  15«/4  M.  As  far  as  (47*  M.)  Combe  Mar- 
tin this  route  coincides  with  that  just  described.  Instead,  however, 
of  traversing  the  whole  length  of  this  village,  we  turn  to  the  left  at 
the  fountain ,  nearly  opposite  the  King's  Arms  Hotel  and  ascend 
towards  Holstone  Down  (1 185  ft).  [We  may,  however,  go  on  to 
the  end  of  the  village  before  turning  to  the  left.  The  roads  unite 
on  the  top  of  the  Down,  and  guide-posts  keep  us  right]  The  steep 
ascent  from  Combe  Martin  is  the  worst  bit  of  the  route ,  and  the 
view  is  limited.  After  about  2  M.,  however,  we  reach  the  top  of 
the  moor,  beyond  which  we  have  easy  gradients  and  views  of  in- 
creasing attractiveness.  As  we  descend  towards  (3  M. ;  5  M.  from 
Combe  Martin)  Trentishoe,  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  sea  In  front 
of  ns.  Shortly  before  Trentishoe  is  reached ,  however ,  a  fine  new 
road  diverges  on  the  left ,  and  this  we  follow  as  it  winds  among 
lofty  hills,  commanding  beautiful  views.  About  1  M.  farther  on 
we  reach  ^Hunter's  Innj  charmingly  situated  in  a  valley  about  1  M. 
from  the  sea ,  to  which  a  footpath  descends  along  the  bank  of  the 
Heddon  (see  below).  From  Hunter's  Inn  the  old  road  leads  across 
Martirihoe  Common  to  (5  M.)  Lynton,  joining  the  coach-road  (see 
above)  after  3  M.  We  however,  take  the  new  road,  which  turns  to 
the  N.  (left),  ascends  the  side  of  the  combe  in  which  the  inn  lies, 
and  sweeps  round,  with  magnificent  sea- views,  to  (2  M.)  *Wooda 
Bay  (Wooda  Bay  Hotel ;  Glen  Hotel),  a  small  summer-resort,  over- 
hnng  by  richly  wooded  cliffs.  Steamers  ply  in  summer  from  Wooda 
Bay  pier  to  llfracombe  and  to  Lynmouth ;  Wooda  Bay^  Station 
(p.  168)  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  —  From  this  point  the  beautiful  road 
continues  to  skirt  the  sea  as  it  runs  eastwards  vi&  LeeBay,  LeeAbbey^ 
and  the  *ValUy  of  Bocks  (p.  172),  to  (31/2  M.)  Lynton  (p.  172). 
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c.  By  Coast  Path,  16  M.  As  far  as  (9  Y4  M.)  Trentiahoe  this  loate 
coincides  with  the  road  just  described.  From  Trentishoe  walkers 
descend  rapidly  to  a  beautifully  wooded  little  combe,  through 
which  they  proceed  to  (3/^  M.)  Hunter^a  Inn  (p.  171).  Thence 
they  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  path  running  along  the  side 
of  the  combe  below  the  new  road  (p.  171)  and  commanding  less 
e&teusive  views.  The  combe  is  finely  wooded  at  ilrst,  but  changes 
its  character  completely  before  reaching  the  sea  at  (1  M.)  *Heddon's 
Mouih,  where  the  scene  is  one  of  singular  wildness.  From  Heddon's 
Mouth  a  path  has  been  cut  along  the  cliffs  to  (1^/2  M.)  *Wooda  Bay 
(p.  171)  one  of  the  finest  walks  in  England.  Here  our  path  merges 
in  the  road,  and  at  the  fork  we  take  the  lowei  branch  to  the  left, 
soon,  however,  again  ascending.  Beyond  Wooda  Bay  we  reach  Jjce 
Bay,  and  at  its  farther  side  we  pass  through  (1 Y2  ^0  <^  g&^d  open- 
ing on  a  private  road  across  the  grounds  of  Lee  Abbey,  a  modem 
mansion,  which  we  pass  on  the  left. 

The  promontory  to  the  N.  of  the  Abbey  is  called  *Saty  Point,  and 
permission  to  visit  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  house.  A  legend  relates 
that  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Whichehalse ,  the  former  owners  of  Lee 
Abbey,  here  put  an  end  to  her  grief  by  throwing  herself  into  the  sea. 
—  To  continue  our  walk  to  Lynton  we  need  not  return  to  the  Abbey,  hut 
may  make  our  way  along  the  cliffs  to  the  Valley  of  Bocks  (see  below}. 

We  leave  Lee  Abbey  grounds  by  another  lodge-gate  and  enter 
the  so-called  (1/2  M.)  *Valley  of  Bocks,  with  the  Castle  Rock  (good 
view  from  the  top)  to  the  left  and  the  Cheesewring  to  the  right. 
The  road  through  the  valley  leads  to  (IV2  M.)  Lynton,  but  it  is 
better  to  follow  the  cliff-path  (the  *North  Walk"),  which  diverges 
to  the  left  and  leads  round  the  rocky  mass  known  as  Ragged  Jack^ 
beyond  the  Castle  Rock.  This  path  brings  us  out  about  halfway 
between  Lynmouth  and  Lynton,  intersecting  the  cliff-railway  (see 
below ;  the  cars  may  be  stopped  by  signalling  to  the  driver). 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth.  —  Hotels  at  Lynton:  *  Valley  of  Bocks, 
*Ro7AL  Castle,  these  two  with  fine  views,  B.  from  4<.,  B.  or  L.  2«.  6cf., 
I).  5<.,  pens,  from  10«.  6d.;  *Ltnton  Oottagb,  B.  from  4f.,  D.  ii.  6d.^ 
Imperial,  B.  is.^  I>.  3$.  6<l.,  pens,  from  Is.  Qd.\  Gbown,  plain.  —  At  Lyn- 
mouth: Bath,  R.  or  D.  3<.  od.,  well  spoken  of;  Lyndale,  B.  or  D.  St.  6d., 
pens.  Ss.  (1st  Aug.  to  15th  Sept.  9s.);  *Tors,  on  a  bill  overlooking  the  sea, 
R.  from  is.  6d.,  D.  5«.',  Lyn  Valley,  B.  is.  6d. ,  D.  3s.,  well  spoken  of; 
liYNHOUTH  Private  Hotel,  with  restaurant. 

A  Oliff  Bailway  (gradient  1:1^/4)  connects  Lynmouth  and  Lynton, 
beginning  near  the  pier  and  ending  near  the  Valley  of  Bocks  Hotel  (1/2  min.; 
return-fare  id.^, 

Ooaohea.  To  Ilfraeombe,  see  p.  168^  to  Minehead,  see  p.  134.  —  Bailwa;y 
to  Barnstaple,  see  p.  168.  —  Steamers  ply  in  summer  to  Wooda  Bay  and 
Jl/racombe  (3«.  return);  to  Clevedon,  Weston -Super -Mare,  and  Bristol  (4a., 
return  bs.),  etc.    Passengers  land  and  embark  at  Lynmouth  in  small  boats. 

Lynton  and  LynmoiUh ,  though  actually  as  well  as  nominally 

distinct,  are  in  so  many  ways  complementary  to  each  other  that  it 

would  be  inconvenient  to  treat  of  them  separately.  Lynmouth,  one 

of  the  loveliest  villages  in  England,  lies  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

East  hyn  and  West  Lyn,  two  little  streams  which  unite  their  waters 

just  before  reaching  the  sea.   Lynton  stands  400  ft.  higher,  at  the 
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top  of  the  steep  cliff  enclosing  the  narrow  little  valley.  Lynmonth 
has  the  advantage  of  being  close  to  the  sea  (though  the  bathing  is 
not  good),  and  is  the  natural  starting-point  for  many  of  the  plea- 
santest  valley-excursions.  Lynton,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoys  finer 
views  and  a  much  more  open  and  bracing  situation.  There  is  a 
small  pier  at  Lynmouth,  with  a  tower  at  the  end  of  it ;  it  commands 

a  good  view  of  the  place.   The  joint  population  is  about  3150. 

Shelley  stayed  at  Lynmouth  for  some  time  in  1812,  soon  after  his 
marriage  with  Harriet  Wetbrook.  The  ^myrtle-twined^  cottage  he  occupied 
was  the  last  on  the  left,  looking  towards  the  sea ;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt 
since  his  time. 

The  streams  near  Lymouth  afford  excellent  trout,  salmon-peel,  and 
salmon  fishing.  Tickets  are  issued  for  various  districts  at  charges  rang- 
ing from  is,  for  a  day  to  S0-40«.  for  the  season  (information  at  the  hotels). 

The  prettiest  way  from  Lynton  to  Lynmouth,  or  vice  versS  (about 

72  M.),  is  through  the  grounds  of  the  Oastle  Hotel.    Behind  the 

Lyn  Valley  Hotel  is  the  gate  of  •  Olenlyn  (adm.  Ad, ;  closed  on 

Sun.],  a  pretty  walk  (V2  M.)  along  the  lower  course  of  the  West 

Lyn.     The  mingled  rock,   wood,   and  water  scenery  recalls  the 

Torrent  Walk  at  Dolgelley  (p.  314).  —  Perhaps  the  best  view  of 

the  two  villages  and  their  surroundings  is  obtained  from  Summer' 

house  HUl  or  Lyn  Cliffy  the  top  of  which  is  reached  in  i/2  hr.  by  a 

zigzag  path  ascending  from  Lynmouth ,  a  little  above  the  Lyn- 

dale  Hotel. 

Bxeursions  from  Lynmouth  and  Lynton. 

1.  To  Wat£R8M£ET,  Bogefobd,  and  the  Doonb  Vallby,  10  M.  We 
leave  Lynmouth  by  the  road  leading  to  the  E.,  between  the  Lyndale  Hotel 
and  a  chapel,  and  beyond  the  last  house  take  the  path  to  the  left.  This 
soon  brings  us  to  O/a  H.)  a  small  bridge  over  the  Fast  Lyn^  which  we 
cross.  We  then  follow  the  path  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  which 
here  runs  through  a  narrow  and  richly  wooded  glen,  with  lofty  wood- 
clad  or  rocky  hills  on  either  side  (fine  views).  After  about  IV4  H.  we  cross 
the  river  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  in  1/4  "^^  more,  just  above  a  bridge  leading 
to  a  refreshment-chalet  on  the  right  bank,  reach  the  confluence  of  the 
East  Lyn  and  Combe  Park  Water^  which  is  known  as  the  '''Watersmeet. 
The  best  plan  is  to  pursue  the  path  on  the  left  bank  a  few  yards  farther 
to  the  rustic  bridge  over  the  Combe  Park  stream.  [A  path  ascends  hence 
to  the  highroad  on  the  left  bank,  by  which  we  may  return  to  Lynmouth.] 
We  then  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  E.  Lyn,  by  another  foot-bridge 
opposite  the  chalet,  and  follow  the  path,  which  continues  to  ascend  the 
stream.  Farther  on,  the  path  runs  high  above  the  river,  passes  through 
NuUomibe  Wood,  crosses  an  open  hillside,  and  re-enters  the  woods  by  a 
wooden  gate.  A  little  farther  on,  a  path  leads  to  the  right  to  the  so- 
called  *Long  Pool  J  a  dark  and  gloomy  stretch  of  the  river,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  small  waterfall.  Keturning  to  the  main  path  we  soon 
reach  a  bridge  crossing  to  (2  M.  from  Watersmeet)  Rockford  (inn).  We 
now  follow  the  road,  also  leading  along  the  left  bank  of  the  East  Lyn, 
or,  as  it  is  here  called,  Brendon  Water^  to  (1  H.)  Millslade  (Stag-Hunters' 
Inn,  K.  2«.,  D.  S«.)t  where,  if  desired,  a  pony-carriage  may  be  hired  (to 
SEalmsmead  and  back  bs.\  to  Malmsmead,  and  back  to  Lynmouth  ^s.\ 
waiting  at  Malmsmead  included).  —  As  we  leave  Millslade  the  road  from 
Countisbury  (see  p.  176)  Joins  ours  on  the  left,  while  opposite  begins  the 
direct  pedestrian  route  over  the  moors  to  the  (2^/4  M.)  Doone  Valley. 
2  M.  Malmsmead  consists  of  a  group  of  two  or  three  small  farm-houses 
(rfmte.).  Carriages  must  be  left  here  and  the  rest  of  the  way  pursued  on 
foot.    We  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Badgeworthy  Water  by  a  cart-track  for 
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about  Vs  IK'i  <^i^d  tl^OA  follow  a  footpath  which  runs  along  the  stream.    A 
stream  descending  from  the  right  into  the  Badgeworthy  Water  after  about 
Vs  H.  more  is  said  to  be  that  which  suggested  the  ^Waterslide"  in  Mr. 
Blackmore's  well-known  norel.    Readers  of  ^Lorna  Doone'  will  be  disap' 
pointed  if  they  expect  to  find  a  close  resemblance  between  the  descriptions 
of  the  book  and  the  actual  facts  of  nature.    The  ^Waterslide'  is  a  very 
mild  edition  of  the  one  up  which  little  John  Bidd  struggled  so  painfully; 
and  the  *Doone  Valley  itself,  instead  of  being  defended  by  a  'fence  of 
sheer  rock'  and  approached  by  Hhree  rough  arches,  jagged,  black,  and 
terrible',  is  enclosed  by  rounded  though  somewhat  bleak  moorland  hills. 
The  home  of  the  Doones  is  a  side-valley  opening  to  the  right  about  ^/i  K. 
beyond  the  Waterslide;   and  remains  of  the  foundations  of  their  huts 
may  be  obserred  on  each  side  of  the  mound  which  divides  it  into  two 
branches.    Towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  cent,  this  valley  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Doones,  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  lived  here,  like  a  Highland 
clan  on  the  Lowland  borders,  by  levying  black-mail  on  the  country  round. 
The  tradition  of  their  terrible  strength  and  cruelty  is  said  to  linger  still 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  particularly  the  story  of  their  fiendish  cmelty  in 
wantonly  murdering  a  sleeping  infant,  an  act  which  finally  roused  the 
country  to  exterminate  the  entire  nest  of  vipers.    But  see  *Lorna  Doone\ 

By  the  direct  road-route  via  Gountisbury  (comp.  p.  1*2^),  Millslade, 
and  Malmsmead,  the  Doone  Valley  is  8Vs  M.  ^om  Lynmouth,  and  walkers 
may  make  it  1  M.  shorter  by  passing  direct  from  IQllslade  over  tlie  moov 
to  Badgeworthy  (see  p.  173).  We  may  now  return  by  any  of  the  routes 
above  indicated  j  or  we  may  farther  vary  the  route  by  following  the  road 
from  Bockford  (p.  178)  to  0/s  H.)  Brendon  Church  and  (*/*  H.)  Ilford 
Bridge*^  near  CSomfrs  Parh  Oate.  We  are  here  about  2V«  K.  from  Lynton 
or  Lynmouth.  The  road  straight  on  leads  to  Lyn  Bridge  (p.  171)  and  Zyfi- 
ton;  that  to  the  right  descends  by  the  Combe  Park  Water  to  a  point 
above  the  Wat«rnneet  (p.  178)  and  so  to  Lynmouth,  Bummerhouse  Hill 
may  be  included  by  a  digression  from  either  road  (guide-posts).  —  Walkers, 
who  wish  to  see  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Exmoor,  may  proceed  to 
the  W.  over  the  hill  between  the  Badgeworthy  valley  and  the  (8Vs  H.) 
Chalk  Water  valley  and  descend  (left)  along  the  latter  stream  to  (li/t  H.) 
Oarttord  (p.  175),  which  is  2  M.  by  road  (vi&  Oare)  from  Malmsmead. 

2.  To  SiMONSBATH,  10  M.  For  this  excursion,  which  takes  us  Into 
the  heart  of  Exmoor,  we  may  start  from  either  Lynton  or  Lynmouth. 
From  the  former  we  proceed  by  Lyn  Bridge  to  (2Vs  H*)  Ilford  Bridges 
(see  above),  while  from  the  latter  we  reach  the  same  point  by  the  road 
by  which  we  began  our  walk  to  Watersmeet.  From  Oford  Bridges  we 
follow  the  road  leading  due  8.  (to  the  E.  the  road  to  Brendon,  see  above), 
and  after  Vs  H.  turn  to  the  left,  passing  Bridge  Ball.  We  next  OU  H.) 
turn  to  the  right,  beyond  the  gate  of  Brendon  Parsonage,  and  thence 
follow  the  road  wnich  leads  to  the  S.,  straight  across  Exmoor  (see  below), 
to  (6V2  H.)  Simonsbath.  The  Forest  proper  is  entered  at  (2Vs  H-)  the 
so-called  Two  Cfatet  (now  one  only),  where  we  pass  into  Somerset.  To 
the  left  is  the  head  of  the  Doone  Valley  (see  above);  to  the  right  rise  Chap- 
man  Barrows  (1570  ft.)  and  Exe  Bead  Hill.  About  IV4  H.  farther  on  we 
cross  the  Exe,  —  2Va  M.  Simonsbath  (Rvfus  /nn),  on  the  Barle.  is  named 
from  a  pool  a  little  higher  up,  which  tradition  connects  with  Sigismund, 
the  dragon-slayer.  From  Simonsbath  we  go  on  (S.E.)  by  the  Tor  Steps  to 
(16  M.)  Dulverton  (see  p.  184)  or  (due  S.)  to  (10  M.)  Boufh  MoUon  (p.  184). 
The  return-route  to  Lynmouth  may  be  varied  by  proceeding  to  the  E. 
to  (4Vs  M.)  Ex/ord  (p.  176)  and  thence  t«  the  K.  to  (0  M.)  the  White  Stones 
(p.  175;  10  M.  from  Lynmouth). 

Other  excursions  which  no  visitor  to  Lynton-Lynmouth  should  fkil 
to  make  are  those  to  the  (IV2  M.)  Valley  of  BockSy  (1  U.)  Lee,  and  (4  K.) 
Heddon's  Mouth,  and  to  (7  M.)  Qlenthome  by  the  clifi'-path  (see  p.  176). 
These  should  be  preferred  to  the  Simonsbath  route.  Short  walks  may 
be  taken  to  (2  H.)  Gountisbury  vi&  the  Tors,  to  Hollerdy  Bill^  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  North  Walk  (p.  172),  to  Sillery  Sands  (p.  175),  etc. 
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2.  From  Ljrnton  and  Lynmonth  to  Minehead. 

a.  Bt  the  Ooach  Road  ,  20  M..   We  cross  the  bridge  at  Lyn- 

mouih  and  ascend  the  long  and  steep  hill  (fine  retrospects)  to  the 

right  to  (2  M.)  Countiabury  (Blue  Ball  Inn).   About  halfway  np,  a 

path  on  the  left  diyerges  to  SUUry  Sands,   Beyond  Oonntisbary 

the  road  skirts  the  N.  margin  of  ETcmoor  Forest 

Exmoor  Forest,  a  tract  of  hilly  moorland,  about  90  sq.  M.  in  extent, 
in  many  respecta  resembles  a  miniature  Dartmoor  (see  p.  143) ,  though 
the  granite  tors  of  the  latter  are  here  replaced  by  the  less  rugged  out- 
lines of  slate  and  sandstone  formations.  It  is  known  for  its  ponies,  of 
which  the  genuine  breed  is  now  rare,  its  red  cattle,  and  its  sheep.  It  is 
the  only  part  of  England  where  the  red  deer  still  occurs  in  a  wild  state, 
and  the  Exmoor  stag-hounds  attract  numerous  visitors.  The  hunting-season 
usually  opens  with  a  meet  at  Gloutsham  (see  below)  in  the  second  week  of 
Aug;ust  (comp.  p.  18^.  Qood  Ashing  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  streamlets 
traversing  the  Forest.  The  highest  point  of  Exmoor  is  DvnJttry  Beacon  (see 
below),  and  many  of  its  other  hills  attain  an  elevation  of  i200-16(X)  ft. 
For  excursions  into  or  across  Exmoor,  see  pp.  178,  174. 

Abont  1  M.  from  Oountisbnry  a  road  on  the  right  descends  to 
the  valley  of  the  Brendon  (p.  174).  To  the  left  we  have  fine  views 
over  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  the  Welsh  coast  in  the  background. 
Farther  on  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  Old  Barrow  (1135  ft.)  and  the 
entrance  to  Qlentliome  (p.  176 ;  seen  below,  to  the  left),  and  then, 
at  (272  M.)  County  Gate  (1060  ft.),  we  leave  Devon  and  entei 
Somerset.  To  the  right  are  Malmsmead  and  the  Badgeworthy  Olen 
(p.  173).  A  road  on  the  same  side  diverges  to  (72  M.)  Oare  Church, 
On  the  right,  3^2  M.  farther  on,  a  road  diverges  to  Oare  ford,  and 
at  the  so-called  (i  M.)  White  Stones  another  on  the  same  side  leads 
to  (5  M.)  Ex  ford  (Edgcott  Hotel;  White  Horse),  an  angling  resort 
on  the  Exe ,  with  the  kennels  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  stag- 
honnds.  The  old  road  to  West  Porlock  and  Porlock  (good  views) 
diverges  to  the  left  about  Y4  M.  farther  on ,  while  the  easier  but 
less  attractive  new  road  leads  In  a  straight  direction  to  (21/2  M. ; 
13  m.  from  Lynmonth)  — 

ToTlock  (LomaDoone;  *Shipj  R.  3«.,  D.  2s.  6d.,  pens.  78.  6d., 
unpretending ;  Castle) ,  a  picturesque  little  village  about  1/2  M. 
from  the  sea ,  between  Porlock  HiU  and  Bossington  Beacon,  The 
Church  of  St,  Dubricius  (restored  in  1891)  contains  some  interest- 
ing tombs.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  old  road,  is  West  Por- 
lock ,  and  V2  ^*  heyond  it ,  on  the  coast ,  is  the  little  harbour  of 
Porlock  Weir  (•Anchor  Inn). 

Porlock  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  C^  hrs.)  of  Bunkery 
Beacon  (flCft  ft. ;  ^View),  which  rises  about  4  M.  to  the  S.  Driving  is  practic- 
able, via  JAtckluim  (or  Luceombe),  to  a  point  within  easy  reach  of  the  top, 
but  the  best  pedestrian  route  is  by  Homer  Woods  and  Cloutsham,  —  The 
descent  may  be  made  on  the  S.W.  side  to  (81/2  M.)  Bx/ord  (see  above), 
fr hence  we  jnay  go  on  to  (4Vf  M.)  JSHnum^ath  (p.  174). 

Beyond  Porlock  the  road  leads  somewhat  circuitonsly  to  (2  M.) 
Holnieote^  where  it  skirts  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland  (to  the 
right).  The  coach  goes  straight  on  to  (4^2  ^0  Minehead,  but 
carriages  should  diverge  to  the  left  and  follow  the  much  prettier 
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road  through  Selworthy  Green.  The  two  roads  reunite  at  a  point 
about  21/2  M.  from  Minehead  (see  p.  177). 

h.  By  thb  Coast  Route,  19  M.  From  Lynmouth  to  (2  M.)  CountiS" 
bury  we  follow  the  road  described  above.  Instead  of  continuing  in 
a  straight  direction  through  the  Tillage,  we  turn  to  the  left,  pass  to 
the  right  of  the  church,  and  follow  an  obTious  cliff-path,  affording 
lovely  Tiews.  To  the  left  is  the  promontory  called  the  Foreland, 
This  path  ends  after  less  than  1  M.,  near  the  edge  of  a  wide  and 
deep  combe.  We  must  choose  our  own  line  in  crossing  this ,  and 
perhaps  the  easiest,  though  not  the  shortest  way,  is  to  keep  up 
the  side  of  the  combe  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  a  good  deal 
shallower.  On  the  other  side  of  the  combe  we  strike  a  new  road 
leading  down  to  Countisbury  Cove.  We  descend  this  road  to  the 
left  (towards  the  sea)  for  about  1/2  M.,  then  follow  the  higher  path 
to  the  right,  which  passes  through  a  gap  in  the  ridge  and  descends 
to  a  gate.  Here  we  select  the  right-hand  path.  At  the  next  fork 
CI1/2  M.)  we  take  the  lower  path  and  follow  it,  avoiding  all  diver- 
gences either  up  or  down.  After  passing  numerous  combes ,  some 
wooded  and  some  bare,  we  reach  a  small  iron  gate  (4  M.  from 
Countisbury),  marking  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Glenthome, 
and  a  little  later  the  footpath  passes  through  an  archway  and 
joins  the  avenue.  This  brings  us  in  sight  of  (1/2  M.)  *01ent1iome 
House  (not  shown) ,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  small  plateau 
overlooking  the  sea.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  glen,  and  those  who  do  not  fear  a  small  addition  to  the 
walk  should  follow  part  at  least  of  the  winding  avenue  leading  to 
the  road  (3  M. ;  1  ^2  ^'  only  in  a  straight  line). 

In  continuing  our  coast-walk  from  Glenthorne  House  we  cross 
a  small  paddock ,  follow  the  road  towards  the  sea  until  an  iron 
railing  is  reached,  then  proceed  to  the  right  through  a  shrubbery  to  a 
field  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  coast-path  proper  is  resumed. 
At  first  it  is  sometimes  not  clear  which  of  numerous  diverging 
paths  we  should  follow,  but  as  a  rule  we  avoid  descending  and 
keep  to  the  right.  In  a  short  time  we  reach  a  deep  wooded  combe, 
where  we  take  the  central  of  three  paths,  which  crosses  the  bottom 
of  the  combe  at  a  wooden  railing.  On  the  other  side  we  reach  a 
cart-track  which  ascends  steadily  almost  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  At 
the  point  where  a  water-course  is  crossed  we  avoid  the  path  to  the 
left  and  follow  that  to  the  right,  which  leads  through  the  woods 
to  (4  M.  from  Glenthome)  Culbone,  in  a  narrow  little  combe  con- 
taining one  of  the  smallest  churches  In  England  (33  ft.  long  and 
12  ft.  wide) ;  refreshments  at  a  cottage.  —  Beyond  Culbone  the 
coast-path  runs  through  thick  woods  and  though  it  has  been  damaged 
by  landslips  may  be  easily  followed.  To  the  right  are  the  grounds 
of  Ashley  Combe,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  grandson  of 
Lord  Byron.  The  path  passes  near  the  ^Anchor  Inn  at  (IV2  M.) 
Porlock  Weir  J  whence  a  road  goes  on  to  (V2  M.)  Wett  Porlock  and 
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(1  M.  farther)  Porlock  (p.  175).  This  is  the  end  of  the  finest  part 
of  the  coast  walk,  and  the  trareller  will  not  lose  much  by  complet- 
ing his  journey  to  (61/2  M.)  Minehead  by  coach  (comp.  p.  176). 
Those,  ho-werer,  who  prefer  to  continue  walking,  proceed  N.E.  from 
Porlock  to  (1  M.)  Bossington  Beacon.  They  then  follow  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  passing  (1  M.)  a  cairn  marking  the  highest  par^  of  North 
Hill,  About  2  M.  farther  on  they  may  direrge  to  the  left  to  yisit 
(1/2  M.)  Qreenaley ,  and  make  their  way  thence  by  the  coast  to 
(11/2  M.)  Minehead;  or  they  may  proceed  to  (I1/2  M.)  Minehead 
direct  along  the  ridge.  —  Minehead,  see  p.  134. 

23.  From  London  to  Gloucester  and  Hereford. 

Valley  of  the  Wye. 

144  M.  Gbbat  Wbbtbkm  Bailwat  in  3V4-5V4  hn.  (farea  24«.,  15«.,  12«. ; 
return  42«.,  26<.  3<f.);  to  Oloucetitr  (114  H.)  in  2V4'4V2  hre.  (fares  19<.,  12«., 
9<.  Qd.y  return  33«.  3d.,  21«.). 

From  London  (Paddington)  to  (7774  M.)  Swindon,  see  R.  15.  The 
Gloucester  line  now  runs  towards  the  N.W.  and  passes  (81  M.) 

Purton  (p.  Ivi)  and  (86Y2  ^0  Minety.  — 91  M,  Kemhle  Junction. 

Fkom  Eemble  to  Cibenoesteb,  4V2  M.,  railway  in  10-15  min.  (8  d.,  5<i., 
4(f.).  —  Cirencester  ( King'^t Head ;  Fleece)^  ■ovGnoun.c^^  Cisteter,  the  Corinium 
of  the  Romans,  is  an  ancient  town  with  7636  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Churn, 
amid  the  Cotsteold  Hills.  *Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Oloucestersbire^  is 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  (Eichard  if^,  v.  6).  It  possesses  one  of  the 
chief  wool-markets  of  England,  and  is  also  a  hunting-centre  of  some  re- 
putation. The  Parish  Churchy  which  has  been  carefully  restored,  is  a 
handsome  Perp.  building;  it  has  a  chapel  with  a  beautiful  fan-vaulted 
roof,  numerous  brasses,  and  a  tower  134  ft.  high.  The  *Corinivm  Museum 
contains  a  good  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. About  1  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  is  the  well-known  Royal 
Agricultural  College.  A  pleasant  drive  may  be  taken  in  Oakley  Park, 
belonging  to  Earl  Bathurst,  an  ancestor  of  whom  Cwho  plants  like  Bath- 
VLT9V)  was  frequently  the  host  of  Alexander  Pope;  Swift  also  writes 
of  his  visits  to  Oakley.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  W.  is  Thames  Head,  the  reputed 
source  of  the  Thames.  —  A  motor -omnibus  runs  from  Cirencester  to 
(8  BL)  Fair/ord  (p.  197;  is.  6d.).  —  From  Cirencester  to  Southampton  and 
to  Cheltenham^  see  p.  85. 

Another  branch-line  (fares  1<.  2(2.,  9d.,  Id.)  runs  from  Eemble  to  (7  H.) 
Tetbury  (White  Hart,  E.  or  D.  2«.  6d.),  3V«  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  which  is  Wesion- 
Urt  House  (Major  Holford),  containing  valuable  paintings,  tapestry,  etc. 

We  now  enter  Gloucestei^hire.  Beyond  the  Sapperton  Tunnel 
(1  M.)  we  emerge  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Stroudwater.  — 
99  M.  Brimtcombe,  —  102 M.  Stroud  (Imperial;  George;  Railway), 
with  (1901)  10,667  inhab.,  the  centre  of  the  W.  of  England  broad- 
cloth manufacture,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

Motor-omnibuses  ply  from  Stroud  to  (SVzM. ;  fare  Qd.)  Painswick  (Falcon) 
and  to  (2V2  M. ;  Sd.)  Chalford. 

The  Stroudwater  Canal,  which  enters  the  Severn  at  Framilode,  8  H. 
to  the  W.,  is  joined  at  Stroud  by  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  which 
begins  at  LecMade  (p.  197;,  30  M.  to  the  E.,  and  thus  connects  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  The  latter  canal  pierces  the  CotS" 
Wold  Hills,  at  Sapperton,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  over  2  M.  in  length. 

Beyond  (105  M.)  Stonehouse^   which  is  also  a  station  on  the 

Midland  line  (see  p.  190),  the  line  affords  fine  views  to  the  left  of 
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the  Welsh  bills  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Severn,    To  the  right  rise 
the  Cotswolds. 

114  M.  Olonoester.  —  EotaU.  ^Bsll,  Southgate  St.,  B.  from  A«., 
D.  A».Qd.\  Wellington ,  oppoaite  the  Q.  W.  station,  R.  4«.,  D.  St.  6(1.; 
Bam,  Southgate  St.,  B.  2s,  6d. ;  New  Inn  ,  Northgate  (see  below),  com- 
mercial, B.  As.  6(2.,  B.  from  2t.  (id. ;  Botal,  opposite  the  Midland  Station, 
B.  3«.  6d.,  D.  from  2t.  6d. ;  Fowler's  Tbhpebangb.  —  Railway  ReJirethtMnt 
Roofnt;  Cathedral  Tea  Roomty  4  College  St. 

American  Oonsular  Agent,  ifr.  Arnold  H.  Palin^  Commercial  Road. 

Cabs  for  1-2  pers.  is.  per  mile,  each  addit.  pers.  6<i.;  per  hour  2«.  6<2. 
—  Tramways  radiate  in  the  four  cardinal  directions  from  the  Cross. 

Railway  Stations.  The  station  of  the  Q.  W.  Railway  (for  London, 
Hereford,  Cheltenham,  South  Wales,  etc.),  in  Station  Boad,  is  connected 
by  a  covered  bridge  with  the  Midland  Railway  Station  (for  Cheltenham, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  etc.). 

Steamers  (small  and  crowded)  ply  in  summer  to  Tewkesbury  (p.  192),  calling 
near />eerAttr«<  (p.  192),  and  through  the  ship-canal  to  Sharpness  (see  below). 

Theatres.    Royea,  Royal  Albert^  both  in  Westgate  Slareet. 

Oloucester^  the  capital  of  Gloucestershire  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
contains  (1901)  47,944  inhab.  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Severn^  on  the  site  of  the  British  Caer  Olowe  (*fair 
city')  and  the  Roman  Qlevum,  The  ground-plan  of  the  Roman 
settlement  is  still  preserved  in  the  four  main  streets,  which  meet 
at  right  angles  at  the  so-called  Cross  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  are  named  after  the  points  of  the  compass  (Northgate,  Souths 
gate^  etc.).  Fragments  of  old  Roman  walls  may  be  seen  under 
several  of  the  houses  in  these  streets.  In  1643  the  city  successfully 
resisted  the  Royalists  for  a  month  and  compelled  them  to  retire.  In 
consequence  of  this  ^malignity'  its  fortifications  were  dismantled 
at  the  Restoration. 

Gloucester  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  timber  and  contains 
extensive  railway-carriage  works  (1100  hands),  engineering  works,  flour- 
mills,  iron-foundries,  etc.  Its  docks  (IS'/s  acres)  are  connected  by  the 
Olotteester  and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal  (16  H.  in  length)  with  the  more  extensive 
docks  at  Sharpness  (p.  180),  on  the  estuary  of  the  Severn. 

Turning  to  the  right  at  the  foot  of  the  approach  to  the  Great 
Western  Station^  we  follow  Market  Parade  and  St.  Aldate  St.  to 
Northgate  St.,  which  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  Cross^  passing  the 
New  Jnn^  an  interesting  brick  and  timber  edifice,  erected  about 
1450  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Edward  IF. 
(p.  180).  —  From  the  Midland  Station  the  same  point  is  reached 
by  following  the  narrow  street  to  the  left,  parallel  with  the  railway, 
to  the  level  crossing,  then  following  the  broad  Barton  St.  (tramway) 
'and  Eastgate  St.  to  the  right,  passing  the  Public  Baths  (r.),  Ouild 
Hall  (r.),  and  Market  HaU  (1.). 

Brunswick  Boad  leads  to  the  S.W.  from  Eastgate  St.,  passing  the 
School  of  Science  and  Art  and  Museum  (Boman  antiquities  ^  local  relics),  to 
the  Spa  Pump  Room^  served  by  a  chalybeate  spring,  immediately  adjoining 
which  is  the  Public  Park. 

From  the  Cross,  Westgate  St.  descends  towards  the  cathedral; 
No.  .154  on  this  street  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  old  houses  la 
the  city  (best  seen  from  the  passage  at  the  side). 

The  *Cathedtal  (Holy  Trinity),  a  very  handsome  and  elaborately 
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adorned  building,  occupies  the  site  of  a  nunnery  founded  by  Wul- 
phere,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Mercia,  about  670,  which  was 
followed  by  a  monastery  (821),  transferred  from  secular  canons  to 
Benedictine  monks  in  1022.  In  its  present  form  the  body  of  the 
church  is  the  work  of  Abbot  Serlo,  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent. ; 
but  this  Norman  core  was  most  skilfully  altered  and  recased,  chiefly 
in  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  general  external  appearance  of  the  edilice 
is  thoroughly  Perpendicular.  The  interiors  of  the  Nave^  Crypt ^  and 
Chapter  House  are  Norman;  the  Cloisters  date  from  1351-1412;  the 
W.  Facade  and  the  beautiful  8.  Porch  (flne  Norman  doors)  were 
added  in  1421-37 ;  the  at&tely  *Tower  (225  ft.  high),  with  its  beau- 
tiful tracery  and  pinnacles,  and  the  Ltidy  Chapel  belong  to  the  second 
half  of  the  15th  century.  The  cathedral  suffered  considerably  in 
the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  Parliamentarians  are  said  to  have  stabled 
their  horses  in  the  cloisters  (1641).  The  whole  edifice  has  under- 
gone a  careful  restoration  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Waller.  The  ogee  arch  is  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  later  work  (14-16th  cent.).  The  cathedral  is  420  ft.  long 
and  144  ft.  wide;  height  of  nave  68  ft.,  of  choir  86  ft.  The  nave, 
the  crypt,  chapter-house,  and  cloisters,  are  open  free;  the  E.  part 
of  the  church  on  payment  of  6d. ;  the  daily  services  are  at  9.30  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  The  church  was  raised  to  cathedral  dignity  in  1541, 
having  previously  been  included  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  Qomp. 
*  Gloucester'  by  H.  J,  Masse  y  in  Bell's  Cathedral  series. 

Interior.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  westernmost  hays,  the  arches 
of  the  Nave  are  all  Norman.  The  massive  circular  piers  are  unusually 
lofty  (30V2  ft.),  while  the  triforium  (perhaps  in  consequence  of  this)  is  very 
low  (comp.  p.  xxxix).  The  clerestory  and  vanlting  are  £.E.  (ca.  1240). 
Most  of  the  stained  glass  is  modem,  but  there  are  two  ancient  windows 
(easily  distinguishable)  in  the  N.  aisle.  In  this  aisle  is  a  good  monument 
to  Mrs.  Horley  (d.  1784),  by  Flaxman ;  and  there  is  a  statue  of  Dr.  Jenner 
(1749-1823),  a  native  of  the  county  (comp.  p.  ISO),  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
nave.  The  Dec.  tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  S.  aisle  dates  from  about  1318. 
—  In  the  Tbansbpts  we  meet,  according  to  Mr.  Willis,  the  earliest  known 
approach  to  the  Perp.  style,  engrafted  on  the  Norman  frame-work.  The 
vaulting  under  the  tower  is  apparently  supported  by  curious  flying  arches, 
which  are  perhaps  unique.  The  reliquary  in  the  K.  transept  is  one  of 
the  few  pieces  of  E.E.  work  in  the  church  (13th  cent.). 

The  *'Ghoia,  which  begins  one  bay  to  the  W.  of  the  central  tower,  is 
ft  magnificent  example  of  pure  Perp.  character.  The  form  of  the  tracery, 
the  elaborate  vaulting,  the  panelled  walls,  the  vast  E.  window,  the  rich 
stalls,  taken  all  together,  produce  an  effect  unsurpassed  perhaps  by  any 
other  choir  in  England.  Even  the  most  unobservant  visitor  will  see  at 
a  glance  how  the  choir  proper  forms  a  kind  of  Perp.  'cage**  inside 
the  original  Norman  frame,  the  screen  enclosing  it  being  carried  on  all 
sides  up  to  the  roof.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to  a  veil  or  film  of 
tracery  thrown  over  the  original  walls.  Mr.  Willis  believes  that  some  of 
the  Norman  columns  were  pared  down  to  harmonise  with  the  new  design. 
The  date  of  this  (ca.  1351)  shows  that  the  Perp.  style  was  originated  and 
completed  by  the  masons  of  (Gloucester.  In  the  ambulatory  of  the  choir 
the  original  Norman  arches  and  piers  are  left  undisguised.  The  E. 
♦Window  of  the  choir,  the  largest  in  England  (72  ft.  by  38  ft.),  is  filled 
with  fine  stained  glass  of  the  i4th  century.  The  window  is  actually  wider 
than  the  side-walls  that  contain  it.  The  somewhat  unusual  feature  of  a 
window  at  the  W.  end  of  the  choir  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is 
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much  luglier  than  the  i&aTe.  The  Stalls,  with  grotesque  miserere  earTings, 
date  from  the  14th  cent. ;  the  Beredo*  is  modem.  The  beaatifol  lieme 
vaulting  of  the  choir  should  also  be  noticed.  Between  the  Presbytery 
and  the  li.  ambulatory  is  the  *  Tomb  0f  Edward  JI,  (mnrdexed  at  Berkeley 
Castle  in  1327),  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  canopy.  The  possession  of  the 
body  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  proved  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
the  cathedral,  and  the  small  pulpit,  or  desk,  at  which  the  priest  stood 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  pious  pilgrims,  still  exists  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  ambulatory.  From  tiie  H^.E.  angle  of  the  ambulatory 
projects  Abbot  BoteUr^t  Chaptl  (ca.  1445),  containing  the  'Tomb  of 
Robert  Ourthote  (d.  1136),  Duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Ck>ii- 
queror,  with  a  curious  effigy  in  Irish  bog-oak.  The  corresponding 
chapel  (both  chapels  are  polygonal)  at  the  8.B.  angle  is  dedicated  to 
St.  PkiUp,  and  there  are  also  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  ambulatory  and 
joining  the  transepts.  The  one  to  the  8.,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrev^  has 
been  restored  and  adorned  with  elaborate  coloured  decorations  by  Mr. 
Qambier  Parry  (comp.  p.  182).  —  The  E.  termination  of  the  cathedral  is 
formed  by  the  *Ladt  Chapei,  (ca.  1490),  a  fine  Perp.  structure  with  old 
stained  glass  (15th  cent.),  an  andent  *Beredos,  and  good  Heme  vaulting. 
It  has  been  narrowed  at  the  W.  end  so  as  not  to  obstmet  the  light  of  the 
great  £.  window  of  the  choir.  There  is  a  small  chapcd  on  each  side, 
containing  the  tombs  of  two  bishops.  Above  the  chapels  are  small 
galleries,  which  may  have  been  used  by  choristers. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  Driforntm  of  the  choir,  reached  by  winding 
stairs  in  the  W.  turrets  of  the  transepts,  which  occupies  the  whole  widtb 
of  the  choir-aisles,  and  affords  access  to  five  small  chapels  corresponding 
to  those  below.  The  passage  at  its  E.  end,  is  known  as  the  'Whispering 
Gallery^,  from  its  acoustic  properties. 

The  *Gix>iaTS&8  (13GO-141()),  which  have  no  rival  in  England,  are  en- 
tered by  a  door  at  the  £.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  exquisite 
fan-vaulting  is  the  first  known  instance  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The 
8.  walk  of  the  cloisters  contained  the  Scriptorium  of  the  monks,  and 
the  N.  walk  their  Lavatory.  —  From  the  E.  walk  of  the  cloisters  we 
enter  the  Chaptbk  Hoii8k,  which  is  Norman,  except  at  the  £.  end, 
where  a  large  Perp.  window  has  been  inserted.  A  staircase  ascends  from 
it  to  the  *Cathxi>kai.  LusABT,  which  contains  acopy  of  Goverdale^'s  Bible 
(1535)  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  the  10th  century. 

The  Cktpt,  entered  firom  the  8.  Transept,  is  mainly  of  Komum  work- 
manship, thou^  probably  including  relies  of  the  Suton  abbey  (p.  179), 
and  preserves  the  original  plan  of  the  E.  end  of  the  church. 

The  top  of  the  Towxn  (295  ft. ;  adm.  1-2  pers.  2s.  6d.,  more  than  2  pers. 
Is.  each;  closed  1-2  p.m.)  commands  a  very  extensive  view.  In  the  lower 
part  of  it  hangs  'Great  Peter\  a  bell  weighing  nearly  3  tons.  The  ebimea 
play  at  1,  5,  and  8  p.m. 

The  triennial  musical  festivals  held  alternately  in  the  eathedrals  of 
Gloucester  (next  in  1S07),  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  for  the  performance 
of  oratorios  and  other  pieces  of  sacred  music,  take  place  in  September. 

To  the  N.  of  the  cathedral  lie  some  remains  of  the  Momatiic  Buildmgt 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  (see  p.  179).  These  include  the  so-called  'Little 
Cloisters^  (Perp.)  and  six  E.E.  arches.  Three  or  four  ancient  Gatewaft  to 
the  cathedral-precincts  still  remain,  the  most  interesting  being  the  West 
flfate  (12th  cent),  in  St.  Xary''s  Square.  The  new  Efucopal  Palaes  adjoins 
the  monastic  remains.  The  picturesque  ^Beanery  (no  adm.),  to  the  N.  of 
the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral,  carefully  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  is  the 
old  Prior^s  Lodge.  The  £.  end  of  the  fine  room  now  used  as  the  Dean's 
Library,  and  once  probably  the  Prior's  (Siapel,  is  pure  Korman  of  tbe 
11th  or  early  12th  cent.;  and  the  curious  'slype'  beneath  it  is  of  the 
same  period.  The  back  part  of  the  I>eanery  is  «f  timber  and  dates  from 
the  12th  or  ISth  cent.;  it  contains  a  large  room  in  which  Hm  Gloucester 
Parliament  of  Bichard  II.  (1377-89)  was  held. 

Opposite  the  West  Gate  (see  above)  stands  the  dmrch  of  8t.  Mary 
de  Lode  (E.K.  and  Norm.),  with  the  alleged  tomb  of  Lucius,  the 
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first  British  Christian  king.  The  modern  cross  near  its  W.  end  is 
a  memoiial  to  Bishop  Hooper,  -who  suffered  martyrdom  on  this  spot 
in  1666.  The  house  in  which  Hooper  spent  the  night  before  his 
death  is  pointed  out  in  Westgate  St.  (No.  52),  opposite  thePerp, 
church  of  StNichokts.  —  At  the  Cross  is  the  church  of  St  Mickael^ 
from  the  tower  of  which  the  curfew  is  still  sounded  every  eyenlng. 
In  Southgate  St.  is  the  church  otSt.  Mary  le  Crypt  (Perp.),  in  which 
George  Whitefleld  (b.  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  1714)  was  baptized.  It 
contains  also  the  tomb  of  Robert  Raikes  (1736-1811),  another  native 
of  Gloucester  and  erroneously  described  as  the  founder  of  the  first 
Sunday  School  in  England,  whose  timber- framed  house  still  stands 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  cottage  in  which  Raikes's 
Sunday  School  was  held  is  in  Catherine  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town.  —  Near  the  docks  were  the  scanty  remains  oiLlanfhony  Priory, 
originally  an  offshoot  from  the  priory  of  that  name  in  Monmouth- 
shire (p.  201).  —  The  *bore'  on  the  Severn  may  be  seen  from  Over 
Bridge,  or,  to  greater  adrantage,  about  2  M.  below  Gloucester. 

From  Gloucester  to  Bristol  and  to  Bath,  see  R.  15;  to  Cheltet^am 
and  BirminffJuimy  see  E.  24.  Excursions  may  easily  be  made  to  the  Forest 
of  Dean  (see  below)  and  the  Valley  of  the  Wye  (p.  182). 

Fbom  Gloucestek  to  Cardipf,  56  M.  ,  G.  W.  R.  in  iV2-2|/4  hrs.  (fares 
9«.  6d.,  6«.,  As.  8V«<*.)-  To  (71/2  M.)  Grange  Court,  see  p.  182.  Our  line  here 
diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  that  to  Ross,  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  and  skirts  the  E.  margin  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  (see  below).  11 M.  Newn- 
Tuwi  (Victoria,  R.  3s.).  To  the  left  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  Severn 
bridge  mentioned  at  p.  190.  Beyond  (14^/4  M.)  Awre  we  cross  the  line  (p.  190) 
from  Berkeley  Road  to  Lydbrook;  and  at  (19  M.)  Lydney  (Feathers)  those 
w^ho  wish  to  explore  the  Forest  of  Dean  (see  below)  change  carriages.  — 
The  train  then  crosses  the  Wye  by  a  tubular  bridge,  680  ft.  long,  and  reaches 
(27^/2  M.)  GTiepstotD  (see  p.  185).  Excursion  through  the  valley  of  the  Wye, 
see  pp.  185-182.  —  Beyond  (32  M.)  Portsfcewett,  the  ruins  of  Galdicott  Castle 
(p.  185)  are  seen  to  the  right.  At  (85^/4)  Severn  Tunnel  Junction  our  line 
unites  with  the  main  line  from  London  to  8.  Wales  (see  p.  202). 

The  Forest  of  Bean,  the  triangular  district  between  the  Wye  and  the 
devern,  as  far  N.  as  a  line  drawn  from  Ross  to  Gloucester,  was  formerly 
a  royal  domain  like  the  New  Forest  (see  p.  85) ;  and  the  crown-land  still 
amounts  to  about  25,(X)0  acres.  It  is  now  in  great  part  a  busy  mining  dis- 
trict, producing  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron ;  but  there  are  also  exten- 
aive  tracts  of  picturesque  woodland,  which  repay  exploration.  It  is  tra- 
versed from  8.  to  N.  by  the  railway  from  Lydney  to  (12  M.)  Lydhrook;  and 
visitors  may  conveniently  alight  at  Speech  House  Station  and  make  the 
Speech  House  Hotel  (R.  from  4«.  %d.,  D.  8«.  %d.-bs.,  well  spoken  oO  their  head- 
quarters. The  hotel  contains  the  Verderers''  Court  (comp.p.  85).  The  trees 
of  the  Forest  are  chiefly  oaks  and  beeches.  Among  the  pleasantest  points 
are  the  Holly  Wood,  close  to  the  Speech  House;  the  High  Beeches,  2U.  to 
the  K.W.;  the  Spruce  Drive  and  Danby  Beeches,  dVs  V.  to  the  S.E.;  the 
Ctreat  Oak^  4  M.  to  the  W.;  Pleasant  Stile,  Langham  Place,  the  Buardean 
Hill  (855  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  Forest,  and  St.  BriaveU  (p.  184), 
with  a  ruined  castle  and  an  interesting  church.  Visitors  interested  will 
easily  find  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  colliery  or  an  iron-mine. 

Passengers  for  Boss  and  Hereford  sometimes  change  carriages  at 
Gloucester.  On  quitting  the  town  we  obtain  a  good  retrospect  of  the 
cathedral,  and  afterwards  enjoy  a  succession  of  fine  views  of  the 
valley  of  the  Severn.  About  2  M.  from  Gloucester  we  pass  (on  the 
right)  Highnam  Church,  the  interior  of  which  was  elaborately  painted 
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by  the  late  Mr.  GamMer  Parry  (p.  180),  whose  house,  Highnam 
Courtj  is  seen  on  the  same  side  farther  on.  —  At(121  V2M.)  Grange 
Court  our  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  line  to  South  Wales 
{p.  181).  Farther  on  we  pass  Blaisdon  Hill  on  the  right,  while 
1  M.  to  the  left  is  Flaxley  Abhey^  the  residence  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley's  'Widow'  (Mrs.  Boevy).  To  the  right,  at  (126  M.)  Long- 
hope  j  rises  May  Hill  (975  ft.).  127 V2  M.  Micheldean  Road,  the 
station  for  (IV2  ^0  Micheldean,  a  small  town  on  the  N.  margin  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  with  a  church  containing  a  fine  oaken  roof. 
The  train  now  enters  Herefordshire^  a  pleasant  cattle-grazing  district, 
of  which  Camden  (^Britannia')  remarks  *that  for  three  W.  W.  W.  — 
wheat,  wool,  water  —  it  yieldeth  to  no  shire  in  England'.  The 
traveller  should  not  omit  to  taste  its  perry  and  cider.  To  the  left, 
in  front  of  us,  rises  the  Penyard, 

132  M.  Bobs  (*Royaly  near  the  church,  with  a  fine  view,  R.55., 
•D.  58. ;  Swan;  King^s  Head,  R,  3s.  6d.,  D.  2-33.),  a  pretty  little 
town  with  3575  inhab.,  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Wye,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  picturesque  bridge.  The  *Church,  a  handsome 
Dec.  and  Perp.  building,  with  a  lofty  spire,  conspicuous  in  all  views 
of  the  town,  contains  the  tomb  (in  the  chancel)  of  John  Kyrle 
(d.  1724),  the  *Man  of  Ross'  immortalized  in  Pope's  well-known 
poem.  The  house  (now  a  shop)  of  this  eminent  philanthropist  on 
500/.  a  year  is  In  the  market-place  and  is  marked  by  his  bust.  Oppo- 
site is  the  Town  Hall,  a  quaint  little  building,  supported  by  pillars 
of  red  sandstone.  A  lovely  view  of  the  Wye  is  obtained  from  the 
Prospect  Walk,  adjoining  the  churchyard. 

♦Valley  of  the  Wye.  Ross  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 
the  Lower  Wye,  the  'devious  Vaga'  of  the  poet,  which  presents 
some  of  the  finest  river-scenery  in  the  country.  The  river  also  flows 
past  Tlntem  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  England's  ecclesias- 
tical ruins,  while  Raglan,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  English 
castles,  is  within  easy  reach  of  its  banks.  The  Wye  flows  to  the  S. 
from  Ross,  passing  Monmouth,  and  joins  the  Severn  near  Chepstow 
(p.  185),  which  is  27  M.  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  but  about  40  M. 

by  the  windings  of  the  river. 

The  traveller  has  his  choice  of  road,  rail,  and  river;  Ihe  last  route 
is  preferable,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  degressions  on  foot.  A  boat 
with  one  boatman  from  Boss  to  Goodrich  Castle  costs  Bi.,  to  Symond'^s 
Yat  IQs.,  to  Monmouth  ibt.,  to  Tintem  25».,  to  Chepstow  30«. ;  with  two 
men  aboat  one-half  more.  For  boats  apply  at  the  Hope  &  Anchor  Inn. 
Boats  may  be  hired  also  at  (IO1/2  M.)  Monmouth.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
is  to  go  by  boat  to  Tintern  and  to  walk  thence  to  (5^/4  M.)  Chepstow,  as 
the  lower  (tidal)  part  of  the  Wye,  except  at  high  tide,  is  disfigured  by 
ugly  mud-banks.  This  walk  also  includes  the  Wyndcliff  fp.  186),  con- 
sidered the  finest  single  point  in  the  valley.  Those  who  have  only  one 
day  at  their  disposal  should  visit  8ymond'*s  Tat  and  Tintem  by  rail,  and 
walk  from  the  latter  to  Chepstow  by  the  Wyndclifif.  Monmouth  is  the 
best  stopping-place  for  those  who  devote  two  days  to  the  trip.  The  rail- 
way skirts  the  river  nearly  the  whole  way,  and  most  of  the  stations  are 
close  to  its  banks.     The  times  and  fares  from  Boss  are  as  follows:  to 
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(71/3  M.)  SymondU  Yat  in  25  min.  (fares  It.  3d.,  iQd.,  Ti/zd.)*,  to  (13  H.) 
Monmouth  (Troy  Station)  in  35  min.  (2^.  2d.,  1«.  5d.,  U.  id.).,  to  (22  M.) 
Tint^fi  in  1  hr.  (3*.  9d.,  2«.  6d.,  U.  10V2d.);  to  (27V3  M.)  Chepstoto  in 
i'/x-l'A  ^'-  (^-  ^'1  ^'m  2«.  3i/8d.).  In  summer  day -excursion  tickets 
are  issued  at  lower  fares.  Like  the  Severn,  the  Wye  is  famed  for  its 
salmon  (-there  is  salmons  in  both"),  and  the  fishery  brings  in  a  yearly  rental 
of  20J(X)0i.  The  lower  Wye  forms  the  boundary  between  Gloucestershire 
and  Monmouthshire.  The  ^coracle\  a  primitive  British  boat  made  of  hides 
or  tarred  canvas  stretched  over  a  frame  of  timber  or  wicker-work,  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  Wye;  and  Gilpin  ('The  Wye  Tour')  tells  of  an  ad- 
venturous boatman  who  went  from  the  Wye  to  Lundy  (p.  166)  and  back 
in  one  of  these  frail  craft. 

Leaving  Ross  by  boat  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  Wilton  Castle 
(12-16th  cent),  on  the  right  bank,  and  beyond  It  we  pass  undet 
Wilton  Bridge.  Wilton  Castle  at  one  time  belonged  to  Thomas 
Guy,  -who  bequeathed  it  to  the  London  hospital  that  bears  his  name. 
About  4^2  ^-  farther  on,  on  the  same  bank,  are  Goodrich  Court, 
a  modern  imitation  of  a  mediaeval  mansion,  and  *Qoodrich  Castle, 
a  fine  ruin  dating  partly  from  the  12th  cent.  (adm.  6d.).  It  was  at 
Goodrich  Castle  (in  1793)  that  Wordsworth  met  the  little  heroine 
of  *We  are  Seven'.  Below  Goodrich  we  pass  under  (1  M.)  Kerne 
Bridge  (rail.  stat. ;  inn),  beyond  which  the  river  makes  an  im- 
mense loop,  and  the  scenery  becomes  more  varied.  To  the  E. 
lies  the  Forest  of  Dean  (p.  181).  At  the  end  of  the  loop ,  near 
(3^2  M.)  Lydbrook  (stat. ;  Queen's  Head),  we  again  pass  under  the 
railway.  Farther  on,  at  (8/4  M.)  the  *Coldwell  Bocks,  the  Wye  doubles 
back  upon  itself,  flowing  towards  the  N.  for  2^2  ^*  ^^^  then 
returning  to  within  600  yds.  of  its  former  channel.  The  tourist  may 
leave  the  boat  to  navigate  this  bond,  while  he  ascends  *87mond'8 
Tat  (650  ft.),  the  hill  at  the  neck  of  the  loop ,  commanding  an 
exquisite  view  of  rocks,  and  woods,  and  meadows,  not  unlilie  the 
view  from  the  Maiienburg  at  Alf ,  on  the  Moselle.  Close  by  is 
Symond's  Tat  Station  (RogIsXq&j  R.  Ss.  ;  Prospect  House  Temperance  ; 
Saracen's  Head;  Symond's  Yat;  Bungalow  Boarding  House).  Boats 
may  be  hired  at  the  Rocklea  Hotel  for  excursions  to  Lady  Park  Cave 
(adm.  6d[.),  etc.  Symond's  Yat  is  separated  from  the  Oreat  JDoward 
by  a  defile  named  the  ^Slaughter',  and  both  hills  are  crowned  with 
ancient  encampments.  The  river  then  flows  through  the  richly- 
wooded  park  of  the  Leys,  and  the  valley  becomes  more  open.  Mon- 
mouth is  IOY2  M.  from  Ross  in  a  direct  line,  and  about  twice  as  far 
by  the  river.  The  road  misses  a  great  part  of  the  scenery. 

Konmoutli  (Beaufort  Arms;  King's  Head;  Bridge  Hotel;  Angel), 
a  town  with  5095  inhab.,  which  Gray  calls  *the  delight  of  the  eye 
and  the  very  seat  of  pleasure',  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monryow  and  the  Wye.  The  old 
Castle,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  V.  (1388-1422),  the  ^Prince  Hal'  of  Shakespeare.  The  room  in 
which  he  was  born  is  still  pointed  out.  On  the  old  bridge  crossing  the 
Monnow  is  an  interesting  Gateway  of  the  13th  cent.,  adjoining  which 
is  a  small  Norman  chapel.   The  romancing  chronicler  Geoffrey  of 
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Monmouth  (d.  1164)  was  born  here,  and  a  building  (of  much  later 
date)  is  known  as  'Geoffrey's  Study'.  The  caps  for  which  Monmouth 
was  formerly  celebrated  ('wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps\ 
Henry  V.,  nr.  7)  are  no  longer  made  here.  —  There  are  two  railway- 
stations  at  Monmouth :  May  Hill^  near  the  bridge,  and  Monmouth 
Troy,  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  Passengers  for  Tlntern  and  Chepstow 
sometimes  hare  to  change  carriages  at  the  latter,  the  train  going 
on  to  Raglan,  Usk,  and  Pontypool  Road  (see  below). 

The  'View  from  (21/2  M.)  Kymin  Hill  (7(X)  ft.  above  tbe  river  \  ascent 
1  brOi  on  tbe  opposite  bank  of  the  Wye,  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful. 
About  11/4  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  this  hill  is  the  Bucksione,  a  rocking-stone,  or 
*Logan  Stone'  (*View). 

Monmouth  is  a  good  centre  for  numerous  charming  excursions,  and 
the  tourist  is  advised  to  interrupt  his  descent  of  the  Wye  long  enough 
at  least  for  a  visit  to  Raglcm  (Beaufort  Arms),  7  H.  to  the  S.W.  \  railway 
(G.  W.  B.)  in  V4  hr.;  fares  U.  Id.,  94.,  Q^/id.  'Baglan  Castle  (adm.  6<f.), 
now  a  picturesque  ruin,  was  built  in  the  14-15th  cent.,  and  in  1646  was 
gallantly  defended  against  the  Parliamentarians  for  10  weeks  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  then  in  his  84th  year.  It  was  the  last  fortress  to 
hold  out  for  the  king.  The  second  marquis.  Hue  son  of  the  heroic  royalist, 
is  distinguished  for  having  invented  and  constructed  the  first  steam- 
engine,  which  was  set  up  at  Baglan  as  a  pumping  engine.  Lord  Baglan, 
the  British  commander  in  the  Crimean  War,  took  his  title  from  this  spot. 
—  Beyond  Baglan  the  train  goes  on  to  (12  M.)  Uak  (Three  Salmont^  B.  or 
D.  28.  6<i.),  an  ancient  place  with  an  old  church  and  castle  and  a  noted 
salmon-fishery,  and  (18  M.)  Pontypool  Road  (p.  201).  —  Other  interesting 
'places  near  Monmouth  are  (8M.)  Skenfrith  Castle^  (ISVs  H.)  Cfroemont  GasU4, 
and  (9V2  M.)  White  Castle. 

Below  Monmouth  the  valley  of  the  Wye  soon  again  contracts,  and 
is  enclosed  by  steep  wooded  hills.  The  railway  from  Monmouth  to 
Chepstow  skirts  tbe  river  nearly  the  whole  way.  On  the  right  bank, 
2M.  from  Monmouth,  lies  Pennalt,  near  which  is  Troy  House,  now 
occupied  by  French  nuns.  On  the  opposite  b&nk  are  various  traces  of 
the  industries  carried  on  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  At  Bigsweir  (4  M. 
from  Monmouth)  we  reach  tbe  highest  point  where  the  flow  of  the 
tide  is  perceptible.  About  2M.  to  the  E.  is  8t.  Briavels  (p.  181).  The 
train  next  passes  (372  ^0  Tintem  Parva  and  Tintem  Station,  both 
on  the  right,  and  after  rounding  another  loop  reaches  (IV2  M.)  the 
iyy-clad  *Ti]item  Alaibej,  one  of  the  most  romantic  ruins  in  England, 
lying  in  a  green  meadow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye  (adm.  6(2.}. 

The  abbey  was  founded  by  Cistercian  monks  in  1131,  bat  the  church, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  ruins,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  following  cen- 
tury. The  building,  which  is  228  ft.  long,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Bee. 
Gothic.  The  roof  and  central  tower  are  gone,  but  the  rest  of  the  strue- 
ture  is  still  well  preserved.  The  window-tiracery  and  other  decorations 
are  very  beautiful.  The  secular  buildings  are  much  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant than  those  of  Fountains  Abbey  (p.  467).  The  village  of  Tintem 
(Beaufort  Arms,  B.  from  4«.,  B.  St.  6d.*,  Boyal  George,  B.  2«.  dd.,  D.  from 
2«.  6if. ;  Bote  A  Crown,  B.  2«.  %d.)  is  close  to  the  abbey.  The  xaUway- 
station  (see  above)  is  1  M.  distant  by  road. 

The  river -scenery  between  Tintem  and  (7  M.)  Chepstow  is 
very  charming,  though  It  loses  much  of  its  attraction  at  low  tide 
(see  p.  182).  We  skirt  the  base  of  the  wooded  Wyndclifif  (p.  185), 
and  farther  on  pass  the  fine  rocks  known  as  the  *  Twelve  Apostles 
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(to  tlie  right).    As  we  approach  Chepstow  we  hare  a  good  view  of 
the  castle. 

As,  however,  the  Wyndcliff  is  one  of  the  points  that  no 
visitor  to  the  Wye  should  miss,  many  will  prefer  to  walk  from 
Tintern  to  (6^/4  M.)  Chepstow.  We  follow  the  road  leading  to 
the  S.  from  the  Abbey  to  (274  M.)  the  ^Moss  Cottage*,  and  pass 
through  the  cottage  (fee  6d.)  to  a  winding  path  which  ascends,  partly 
in  steps,  to  the  top  of  the  'Wyndcliff  (970  ft).  At  the  top  we  tnin 
to  the  right  and  descend  a  little  to  reach  the  small  outlook  plat- 
form, which  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  rirer-scenery  in 
Europe,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  foliage.  The 
Severn  is  seen  in  the  distance.  In  descending  we  do  not  return  to 
the  Moss  Cottage,  but  keep  to  the  S.  (left)  at  the  point  on  the 
summit  where  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  regain  the  road  at  a  point 
1/3  M.  nearer  Chepstow.  After  V2  ^*  t^otb  we  turn  to  the  left,  and 
then  follow  the  main  road  to  (2^4  M.)  Chepstow.  On  a  Tuesday, 
however,  we  may  walk  through  *PiercefUld  Park^  from  near  the 

point  where  we  regain  the  road  to  within  d/4  M.  of  Chepstow. 

In  summer  a  coach  plies  daily  between  Tintern  Abbey  and  Ohepstow 
(fares  1«.  6<l..  return  2s,  6<I.),  starting  from  tlie  latter  about  11  a.m.  Carriage 
from  Chepstow  to  Tintern  and  back,  for  2  pers.  10*.,  4  pers.  i2s.  Qd. 

Chepstow  (Beaufort  Arms;  George)^  a  town  with  3067  inhab., 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Wye,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  2V2  ^*  above  its  junction  with  the 
Severn.  It  is  a  station  on  the  S.  Wales  line  from  Gloucester  to 
Cardiff  (see  p.  181).  *  Chepstow  Castle  (adm.  6d.),  on  a  height 
commanding  the  river,  dates  mainly  from  the  13-14th  cent,  and 
is  an  extensive  and  interesting  ruin ,  enclosing  four  courts.  The 
third  court,  known  as  the  Chapel,  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
Norman  keep.  Martin's  Tower  was  for  20  years  the  prison  of  the 
regicide  of  that  name  (d.  1680;  buried  in  the  church),  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  also  confined  here  in  1656.  A  good  view  of  the  castle 
is  obtained  from  the  bridge.  The  Church  of  St,  Mary ,  near  the 
bridge,  has  a  Norman  nave  and  a  fine  Norman  W.  doorway.  Some 
parts  of  the  town-walls  and  an  old  gateway  are  still  in  situ. 

Oaldioot  Oastle  (adm.  on  preyious  written  application),  61/2  M.  to  the 
8.W.  of  Chepstow,  was  deseribed  by  Freeman  as  surpassing  in  masonry 
and  details  every  military  building  he  had  seen,  being  fully  equal  to  the 
best  ecclesiastical  work.  About  IVa  H.  to  the  N.  of  the  castle  lies  Oaerwent 
(Ship,  small),  a  city  of  some  importance  in  Roman  times  (Venta  Bilurum, 
OMtas  Silurttm)^  where  excavations  have  been  carried  on  since  1899.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city-wall  is  still  to  be  seen;  the  N.  and  S.  gates  are 
interesting,  but  little  remains  of  the  E.  and  W.  gates  through  which  the 
Chepstow  and  ITewport  road  passes.  The  amphitheatre,  several  hypo- 
causts,  etc.  are  also  visible.  Some  of  the  pavements  discovered  here  have 
been  removed  to  Newport,  but  the  temporary  Mtuewn  (adm.  6(2.)  at  Caer- 
■went  contains  many  objects  of  interest  (including  two  inscribed  stones). 

Beyond  Ross  the  Hereford  line  passes  several  country-seats.  Sta- 
tions Fawley  and  Holme  Lacy,  The  fine  gardens  of  Holme  Lacy 
Mouse  (Earl  of  Chesterfield),  a  large  red  mansion  to  the  right,  are 
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open  to  the  public  on  certain  Thurs.  in  July  and  August.  The  Wye 
is  crossed  several  times. 

144  M.  Hereford.  —  Hotels.  *Gsebn  Dbagon  (PI.  a;  B,  8),  B.  from 
is.y  D.  4«.,  MiTRK  (PI.  b;  B.  B),  GiTT  Abhs  (PI.  e;B,d),  all  in  Broad  St.; 
GREYHO0ND  (PI.  d ;  B,  3),  High  St. ;  Mebton  (PI.  e  \  D,  2),  unpretending.  — 
Railway  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Herefordj  an  episcopal  city  with  21,382  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  is  of  very  ancient  ori^n.  It  was  at 
one  time  strongly  fortified ,  and  remains  of  the  old  walls  are  still 
traceable.  The  see  dates  from  the  7th  cent. ,  when  it  was  detached 
from  that  of  Lichfield.  The  Castle ,  built  to  hold  the  Welsh  in 
check,  and  described  by  Leland  as  *one  of  the  fayrest,  largest,  and 
strongest  castles  in  England',  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  (comp. 
p.  188).  Hereford  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  district  (comp.  p.  182). 

From  Barrs  Court  Station  (PI.  D,  1) ,  used  In  common  by  the 
G.  W.,  L.  N.  W.,  and  Mid.  Railways,  Commercial  Road  and  Com- 
mercial St.  lead  to  the  square  known  as  the  High  Town.  Here,  to 
the  left,  rises  the  so-named  *Old  House  (PI.  C,  3),  a  picturesque 
example  of  a  half-timbered  dwelling  (about  1620 ;  restored  in  1882), 
now  used  as  a  bank.  The  Church  of  All  Saints  (PI.  B,  3),  in  High  St., 
farther  to  the  W.,  contains  choir-stalls  of  the  15th  cent.,  a  chained 
library  in  the  vestry,  etc.  —  From  this  point  Broad  St.  runs  to  the 
S.  to  the  cathedral,  passing  the  Free  Library  ^  Museum  (PI.  2; 
B,  3).  The  latter  (open  daily  10-5,  free)  contains  local  antiquities 
(including  a  fine  Roman  monolithic  altar),  fossils,  and  birds. 

The  *Cathedbal  (PI.  B,  0,  3 ;  S8,  Mary  ^  Ethelhert),  the  fourth 
church  on  the  same  site ,  begun  in  1079  on  the  destruction  of  its 
predecessor  by  the  Welsh  (1055),  and  not  finished  till  1530, 
naturally  shows  an  interesting  mixture  of  architectural  styles.  The 
nave,  S.  transept,  choir,  and  piers  of  the  tower  are  Norman ;  the 
Lady  Chapel  is  E.E.  (1226-46) ;  the  N.W.  transept  was  rebuilt  in 
1250-88 ;  the  inner  N.  porch  was  erected  about  1290.  The  central 
tower  (165  ft.)  dates  from  the  14th ,  and  the  cloisters  from  the 
15th  century.  The  addition  of  the  outer  N.  porch  (about  1530) 
completed  the  building  as  it  now  stands.  The  W.  facade  was 
marred  at  the  end  of  last  century  during  the  'renovation'  under- 
taken by  Wyatt  (p.  102)  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  W.  tower 
(1786),  but  the  whole  building  was  afterwards  restored  with  success 
by  Sir  O.  G,  Scott  (1856-63). 

The  daily  services  of  the  cathedral  are  held  at  10  a,m.  and 
4.30  p.m.  Visitors  are  requested  to  inscribe  their  names  in  a  book 
and  contribute  6d.  to  the  building-expenses.  The  usual  entrance 
is  by  the  *North  Porch^  the  outer  portion  of  which  is  Perp.  and  the 
inner  E.  E.  (see  above).  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathe- 
dral are :  length  342  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  73  ft,  length 
of  transepts  146  ft.,  height  of  nave  64  ft. 
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Interior.  The  first  thing  to  strike  the  visitor  on  entering  the  Kavb 
is  the  contrast  presented  by  its  severe  and  massive  piers  and  arches  to 
the  Dec.  features  of  the  exterior.  The  arches  are  adorned  with  chevron 
mouldings.  The  clerestory  and  triforium  are  poor,  dating  only  from  Wyatt^s 
restoration  (p.  186),  and  the  unsuitable  ornamentation  of  the  ceiling  is 
also  modern.  The  oak  pulpit  is  Jacobean.  Among  the  monuments  in 
this  part  of  the  church  are  those  of  Bishop  Booth  (161&^),  in  the  "S,  aisle, 
and  Sir  Richard  Pembridge  (d.  1375),  in  the  S.  aisle.  l?ear  the  latter  is 
the  Norman  Font^  of  the  12th  century.  —  The  N.W.  Tkansept,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  edifice,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Early  Dec. 
style,  with  tall,  narrow  windows,  arches  of  unusual  form,  and  elaborate 
diaper  ornamentation.  The  modem  stained-glass  window  in  memory  of 
Archdeacon  Freer  (d.  1863)  by  JBardman,  is  very  rich.  The  transept  con- 
tains numerous  monuments,  of  which  the  most  interesting  are  those  of 
Bishop*  Peter  d«  Aquablanca  (1240-68)  and  ^Thomas  de  Cantilupe  (1275-82; 
the  last  Englishman  canonized  before  the  Reformation).  The  exterior  of 
this  transept  should  also  be  examined. —  The  8.W.  Trakscpt  is  Norman, 
with  later  alterations,  and  some  authorities  believe  it  contains  part  of  the 
oldest  work  in  the  building.  On  its  W.  side  is  a  curious  old  fire-place, 
an  unusual  feature  in  a  church.  Its  E.  aisle,  now  used  as  a  Vestry^  con- 
tains a  glass-case,  with  various  interesting  objects.  —  Above  the  crossing 
rises  the  Cfreat  Central  Tovow^  the  curious  work  in  the  lantern  of  which 
resembles  a  large  cage  with  bars  of  stone.  The  *Guoir  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  an  elaborate  MtlaX  Screen,  executed  by  Skidmore  from  a  design 
by  Sir  O.  G.  Scott,  and  there  are  also  good  metal  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
choir-aisles.  The  main  arches  and  triforium  of  the  choir  are  Norman, 
the  clerestory  £.E.  The  E.  extremity  was  rebuilt  about  1850.  The 
Episcopal  Throne  and  the  Stalls  date  from  the  14th  cent.;  the  Altar ^ 
SediliOj  Reredos^  Stained  Olass  Windows^  and  Tiled  Pavement  are  modern. 
To  the  left  of  the  altar  is  an  interesting  old  Bishop's  Chair,  dating  from 
the  11th  century.  Opening  ofif  the  N.  choir-aisle  is  Bishop  Stanbury's  Chantry, 
a  small  chapel  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  To  the  W.  of  it  is  a  door 
leading  into  the  Old  Archive  Room,  which  was  formerly  accessible  only  by 
the  gangway  across  the  large  window  in  the  N.W.  transept  (see  p.  186). 
The  20J0  ancient  chained  volumes  it  contained  have  been  removed  to  the 
Kew  Library  (see  below).  In  the  8.  choir-aisle  the  famous  ^Hereford 
Mappa  Mundi,  a  quaint  map  of  the  world  executed  about  1314,  is  hung 
in  its  original  frame,  protected  by  modern  doors  of  oak.  Both  aisles  con- 
tain the  monuments  of  several  bishops.  —  The  choir  ends  at  the  E.  Tban- 
SEPT8,  which  date  in  their  present  form  mainly  from  the  14th  century. 
From  the  S.E.  transept  a  passage  called  the  Vicars*  Cloister,  with  a 
carved  wooden  roof,  leads  to  the  Vicars'*  College  (see  below). 

The  easternmost  arm  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  a  good 
example  of  E.K.,  containing,  among  others,  the  fine  tomb  of  Baron  de 
Orandison  (d.  1358).  On  the  8.  side,  behind  a  lofty  stone  screen,  is  the 
Chantry  of  Bishop  Audley  (149!^1502),  who,  however,  is  buried  in  the 
chantry  he  built  at  Salisbury  after  his  translation  to  that  see  (p.  103).  A 
door  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Lady  Chapel  leads  to  the  Crti*t,  said  to 
be  the  only  one  in  England  of  later  date  than  the  11th  century.  —  The 
BiSB0p''8  Cloisters  (15th  cent.)  are  entered  from  the  8.  side  of  the  nave. 
In  the  E.  walk  is  the  doorway  of  the  old  Chapter  House,  of  which  litlle 
else  remains.  The  tower  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  cloisters  is  traditionally 
known  as  the  *Ladye  Arbour'.  Over  the  W.  cloister  is  the  new  Cathedral 
Libraiy  (1897),  among  the  moit  valuable  books  in  which  are  Caxton's 
*GoMen  Legend'  and  the  *Hcreford  Use'  (of  about  1270). 

TriennUl  Musicil  Festivals  (at  Hereford  in  1906),  see  p.  180. 

The  College  of  Vicars  Choral^  to  the  S.  of  tlie  cathedral,  is  in  the 
Perp.  style  (1476-1500).  The  Episcopal  Palace,  between  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  river,  contains  a  Norman  hall.  The  Cathedral  Orammar 
School  (PI.  3),  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral,  was  founded  In  the 
14th  century. 
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A  brass-plate  on  the  wall  of  the  bishop's  garden,  in  Gwynne  St.  (for- 
merly Pipe  Lane),  marks  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  Nell  Gwynne  (1650-91), 
^foundress  of  Chelsea  Hospital' . 

From  the  Cathedral  Close  Castle  St.  leads  to  the  S.£.  to  CastU 
Oreen  (PI.  C,  4) ,  a  pleasant  public  park  on  the  river ,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  outer  ward  of  the  now  vanished,  castle  (comp.  p.  186). 
In  the  centre  rises  a  column  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson  (PI.  4), 
and  to  the  N.  is  the  Castle  Pool,  a  relic  of  the  moat. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  centre  of  the  town  via  St.  Owen  St, 
(PL  D,  C,  3),  passing  the  Shire  Hall  (PI.  C,  3),  opposite  which  is 
a  Statue  of  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  (1806-63 ;  M.P.  for  Here- 
fordshire, 1847-52),  and  St,  Peters  Church  (PI.  C,  3) ,  containing 
14  oaken  stalls  of  the  15th  century. 

From  High  Town  (see  p.  186)  Widemarsh  St.  leads  to  the  N.  to 
(1/3  M.)  Conirhgsby  Hospital  (PI.  C,  2;  small  fee  to  the  'corporal'), 
a  neat  little  huilding  (1614)  for  old  soldiers  and  servants,  on  the 
site  of  a  commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar,  of  which  a  Norman 
archway  still  remains.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Black  Cross  Hospital, 
from  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of  Black  Friars  in  the  garden.  The  most 
striking  of  these  relics  Is  the  *Preaching  Cross.  The  Raven  Inn, 
near  the  beginning  of  Widemarsh  St.,  is  pointed  out  as  the  birth- 
place of  David  Oarrick  (1716-79).  —  Another  walk  may  be  taken 
westwards  from  High  Town  through  High  St.  and  Eign  St.,  across 
the  railway  bridge,  and  along  "Whitecross  St.  (PI.  A,  2)  and  White- 
cross  Road  to  (1^4  M.)  the  White  Cross,  erected  in  the  14th  cent 

to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  the  Black  Death  (1349). 

Hereford  is  a  fairly  good  centre  for  excursions ,  of  which  those  up 
and  down  the  Wye  are  the  first  to  suggest  themselves.  In  both  directions 
the  pedestrian  or  cyclist  will  meet  with  much  characteristic  English  river- 
scenery,  and  numerous  small  but  comfortable  inns  make  it  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  extend  the  walk  in  the  one  direction  to  Eoss,  Monmouth, 
or  Chepstow  (comp.  p.  182  et  seq.)y  or  in  the  other  to  Hay,  Builth,  or 
Rhayader  (comp.  pp.  213, 214).  The  boating  trip  down  the  Wye  is  sometimes 
begun  here,  with  nights  spent  at  Boss  and  Monmouth  (comp.  p.  182 ;  fare 
to  Chepstow  about  35*. ;  Barry  Jordan  recommended  as  boatman).  —  Among 
other  places  of  interest  within  the  compass  of  a  day's  excursion  are  Leo- 
minster (see  below)  •,  Malvern  (p.  199) ;  the  Black  Mt$.  (p.  201)  j  Dinedor  Bill, 
a  Roman  camp  3  M.  to  the  8.  (view);  Holme  Lacy,  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  (p.  185); 
Kilpeck  Church.,  T^/a  M.  to  the  S.W.,  with  grotesque  Norman  sculptures  (see 
p.  201);  St.  Ethelbert's  Camp,  6M.  to  the  E.;  and  Teu)Tte*bury  (p.  192). 

From  Hereford  TO  Shrewsbury,  61  M.,  railway  in  65  min.>2  hrs.  (8«. 
Qd.,  6i.  id.,  is.  3d.).  —  The  train  traverses  rich  pasture-land,  pen- 
etrates Dinmore  Bill,  ^a  specula  to  see  all  the  country  abouf  (Leland),  by 
a  tunnel  ('/4  M.),  and  passes  several  unimportant  stations.  —  13  M.  Leo- 
minster, pronounced  Lemster  (Royal  Oak,  B.  is.,  D.  3<.  Bd.i  TeUboty  R. 
'6s.  Qd.,  D.  3«.;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient  town  with  o826  inhab., 
derives  its  name  from  a  priory  founded  here  in  the  7th  century.  The 
*  Church  of  S8.  Peter  and  Paul  (restored  1866-91),  one  of  the  finest  parish- 
churches  in  the  country,  exhibits  features  of  all  the  principal  architectural 
styles  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular  (fine  ball-flower  ornamention).  It 
contains  an  ancient  ducking-stool  (comp.  p.  254).  Other  interesting  buildings 
Voo*^®  ^tor*«  Alms  Bouses  (1736 ;  rebuilt  1874)  and  the  tormer  Jfarket  House 
(1634),  removed  in  1863  from  the  middle  of  the  town  to  the  pleasure- 
grounds  known  as  The  Orange.    A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  New  Radnor 
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(Eagle)  and  Pruteign  (Radnorshire  Arms).  —  From  (18  M.)  Woofftrtcn^w^&tt 
we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Teme^  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  £.  to  Tenbury, 
Bewdley  (p.  196),  and  Kidderminster  (p.  274).  To  the  right  rises  Titter- 
stone  Clee  (1780  ft). 

33  M.  Lvdlow  (250  ft. ;  FetUkert^  R.  from  A*.,  D.  3<.  6(1. ;  Angtl^  B.  is.  Qd.. 
D.  3<.  6d.),  a  very  interesting  town  with  4£>52  inhab.  and  many  fine  ola 
wooden  houses,  is  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Teme  and  the 
Corve.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords  President  of  Wales,  whose 
*  Castle^  still  magnificent  in  decay  (adm.  6<f.)i  was  built  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Milton  here  wrote  his  ''Gcmus\  to  celebrate  the  appointment  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  to  the  office  of  Lord  Marcher;  and  a  great  part  of 
Butler's  ^Bttdibras''  was  also  written  within  its  walls.  The  hall  in  which 
'Oomus'  was  'presented'  in  1634  is  still  in  situ,  and  there  are  remains  of 
a  circular  Norman  chapel.  The  *CoUeffiate  (^urch  of  3t,  Lawrence  j  the 
stately  Perp.  tower  of  which  is  conspicuous  from  the  railway  (to  the  left), 
contains  good  stained  glass  and  many  interesting  monuments.  At  one  end 
of  Broad  St.  is  the  Butter  Cross  and  at  the  other  is  the  Lyrmey  Gate,  one  of 
the  seven  original  town-gates.  Near  the  castle  is  a  Museum,  with  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  Silurian  fossils.  —  Pleasant  excursions  may  be  made 
from  Ludlow  to  the  Vignals  (4  M.  \  view),  Bringewood  Chase  (3  M. ;  view), 
Hay  Woodf  Dovnton  Castle^  Wigmore  Castle,  Staunton  Lacey  (with  a  pre- 
Norman  churchy  273  M.  to  the  N.),  etc. 

31  M.  Graven  Arms  (Craven  Amu,  B.  or  D.  from  2s. Qd. ;  Slokesay  Castle, 
B.3«.  6d.,  D.  2s.Qd.-is.\  Rail.  Re/reshmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction  for  the  Central 
Wales  Railway  to  Llandrindod,  Swansea,  Carmarthen,,  and  Pembroke,  To 
the  N.E.  (right)  another  branch  runs  to  (18  M.)  Much  Wenlock,  (22  M.) 
Coalbrookdale,  and  (28  M.)  Wellington  (p.  275).  Much  Wenlock  (Gaskeli 
Arms;  Raven)  is  a  small  town  with  the  fine  ruins  of  a  Glunlac  *  Priory, 
which  was  founded  in  1060  and  exhibits  an  interesting  mixture  of  Norman 
and  Gothic  architecture.  Below  the  quaint  Guildhall  are  the  ancient  whip- 
ping-posts. A  third  branch  runs  to  the  left  to  Bishop's  Castle.  About  1  M. 
to  Uie  S.  of  Craven  Arms  is  *Stokesay  Castle  (13th  cent.),  surrounded  by 
a  moat,  one  of  the  finest  castellated  mansions  in  England. 

Farther  on,  the  line  runs  parallel  with  Watling  Street,  To  the  right 
are  the  Stretton  Hills  (1675  ft.).  Beyond  (38  M.)  Church  Stretton  (650  ft. ; 
Church  Stretton  Hotel,  R.  5s.,  D.  U.,  well  spoken  of),  with  an  interest- 
ing church  (partly  Norman),  a  quaint  market-hall,  and  manufactories  of 
mineral  water,  we  pass  three  unimportant  stations  and  reach  — 

51  M.  Shrewsbury,  see  p.  275. 

From  Hereford  to  Malvern  and  Worcester  and  to  Newport  and  Cardiff, 
see  R.  25',  to  Brecon  and  Swansea,  see  R.  27. 


24.   From  Bristol  to  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Wor- 
cester, Birmingham,  and  Derby. 

Midland  Railway  (no  second  class)  to  (37  M.)  Gloucester  in  s/4-1  hr. 
(fares  5s..  Ss.  id.)',  to  (43 V2  M.)  Cheltenham  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  5s.  iOd.,  Ss.ld.)-, 
to  (65V2  M.)  Worcester  In  11/2-2  hrs.  (fares  8s.  Sd..  5s.  5V2<*.);  to  (90V2  M.) 
Birmingham  in  2V4-4Va  hrs.  (fares  12s.  id.,  7s.  Vl2d.) ;  to  (135  M.)  Derby  in 
3V4-4V4  ^'8*  (fares  18s.,  10s.  iO^td.).  —  Travellers  by  this  line  may  also  book 
through  to  Manchester  (5-6</4  hrs.;  24s.  id.,  13s.  Qd.),  Liverpool  (5V2-7V4hrs. ; 
24s.  Id.,  ids.  SVid.).  Edinburgh  (lO-lO^A  hrs.;  56s.,  30s.  iOy^d.),  and  Glasgow 
(10-llV4hr8.-,  66s.  W.,  30s.  51/2^.). 

Bristol,  see  p.  118.-3  M.  FUh  Ponds;  3^^  M.  StapU  Hill.  —  At 
(5  M.)  Mangotsfield  our  line  unites  with  that  from  Bath.  —  IO74  M, 
YaU,  6  M.  to  the  E.  (right)  of  which  lies  Badminton  (p.  202). 

From  Yate  a  branch-line  (fares  Is.  Id.,  71/2^.)  diverges  to  (7Vi  M.) 
Thornbury  (Swan),  with  a  fine  cruciform  church  and  a  large  Tudor  castle, 
huilt  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1511,  but  never  finished. 
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15  M.  Wiekwar.  Near  (17  M.)  Charfield  lies  Tortwcrih  Court 
(Eail  of  DucieJ,  the  park  of  which  contains  the  largest  chestnut-tree 
in  England  (50  ft.  in  circumference),  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
the  13th  century.  Charfield  is  the  station  for  Wotton-under-Edge, 
2  M.  to  the  E.  —  The  column  now  visible  on  the  left  commemorates 
William  Tyndall,  translator  of  the  Bible,  who  was  born  in  the 
vicinity.  —  22V4  M.  Berkeley  Road, 

Fbom  Bbrkelbt  Road  to  Ltdxey  (Forest  of  Dean),  8H.,  branch-railway 
in  V2  br.  —  2V4M.  Berkeley  (Berieley  Arms^  R.  3«.,  D.  2s.  6rf.)i  a  small  town 
with  6277  inhab.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Edward  Jenner  (1749-1823),  the 
discoyerer  of  vaccination.  *Berkelep  Castle  is  an  ancient  baronial  castle, 
with  a  moat  and  keep,  still  occupied  as  a  dwelling  (Lord  Fitzhardinge). 
It  contains  some  portraits  of  the  Berkeley  family,  the  cabin  furniture  of 
Admiral  Brake,  and  other  interesting  relics.  It  was  in  this  castle  that 
Edward  II.  was  murdered  in  1327.  The  keep  and  historic  apartments  are 
open  to  visitors  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.,  11-1  and  2-4  (tickets,  1«.,  at  the 
station  or  from  Hiss  Smith,  stationer,  High  St.).  Berkeley  Church  contains 
two  epitaphs  by  Swift,  one  on  Dicky  Pearce,  the  jester.  —  4  H.  Sfiarpness 
(Severn  Bridge  Hotel),  on  the  Severn,  is  the  foreport  of  Gloucester,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  (see  p.  178 ;  steamer  twice  daily  1».).  — 
The  line  now  crosses  the  Severn  by  the  magnificent  *  Severn  Bridge^  */*  M. 
long,  to  (5V4  M.)  Severn  Bridge  Junction.  —  8  M.  Lydney  Junction^  see  p.  181. 

24  M.  Coaly  Junction  is  the  station  for  Dursley  (Old  Bell),  a 
wool-manufacturing  town,  with  a  Dec.  church.  —  27  M.  Frocester 
(p.  Ivi).  2872  M.  Stonehou8ey  junction  for  Nailsworth  and  Stroud^ 
has  another  station,  about  1  M.  distant,  on  the  G.W.R.  (seep.  177). 

37  M.  Gloucester  (Midland  Station;  Rfmt.  Roomi\  see  p.  178. 
—  Beyond  Gloucester,  the  cathedral  tower  of  which  is  well  seen  to 
the  left,  we  pass  Churchdown  and  soon  reach  — 

4372  ^*  Cheltenham.  —  Hotels.  *Qubkn's,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Promenade,  R.  is.  6d.,  D.  5*.,  pens.  3V2fl'.  per  week)  •Plough,  High  St., 
an  old  and  comfortable  house,  with  the  largest  stable-yard  in  England; 
Lansdowm  Private  Hotel,  Lansdown  Place,  near  the  Midland  Stotion; 
Bellevub,  Rotal,  Fleece  (these  two  commercial).  Lamb,  all  in  High  St. 

Keataurants.  George's,  Jennings's,  High  St. ;  Lock's,  Clarence  St. ;  Rail. 
Rfmt.  Rooms. 

Oaba.  One-horse  cab  for  1-2  pers.  is.  per  mile,  8  or  more  pers.  is,  Gd.  \ 
for  each  addit.  i/z  ^-  ^'  h  two-horse  cab  for  1  or  more  pers.,  1  H.  it.  6d., 
IV2  M.  Qs.  6d.,  3  H.  3s.,  each  addit.  1/2  X-  9d.  By  time:  one-horse  cab 
2s  6(1.  per  hr.,  two-horse  is.  —  Omnibuses  ply  from  the  railway-stations 
into  the  town,  and  the  hotels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  principal  trains. 

Motor-Omnibus  from  the  G.W.R.  station  to  WincJicojT^  (p.  191;  for 
Broadway,  etc.),  several  times  daily  (fare  is.  3d.). 

Eailway  Stations.  Cfreai  Western  Station,  St.  J &mes8(i.,  for  Qloucester, 
London  (3V»43/4  hrs.;  fares  19<.,  i2s.,  2s.  Qd.),  Oxford,  eXc,-^  Midland  Railway 
Station,  Queen^s  Road,  for  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  the  North. 

Opera  House  and  Theatre,  Regent  St.  —  Assembly  Sooms,  High  St.,  for 
balls,  concerts,  etc.  Visitors  apply  to  the  Committee.  —  Xusic.  StUtscription 
Concerts  in  the  Hontpcllier  Rotunda  ^  the  Toten  Band  performs  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  in  the  Montpellier  Gardens  and  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Cheltenham,  a  frequented  and  well-built  inland  watering- 
place  with  (1901)  49,439  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Chelt, 
in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Cotsxvold  Hills,  Its 
springs  were  discovered  in  1716,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  visit 
of  George  III.  in  1788  that  it  became  a  fashionable  resort.   The 
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waters  are  chalybeate  and  saline,  and  are  considered  efflcacions  for 
dyspepsia  and  affections  of  the  liver.  Among  the  residents  are 
numerous  retired  civil  servants  and  officers ,  while  in  winter  the 
town  is  crowded  with  fox -hunters.  Anglo-Indians  form  so  large  a 
part  of  its  society,  that  the  town  has  been  called  *  Asia  Minor'.  The 
Cricket  Week,  held  in  August  in  the  College  Grounds ,  is  a  source 
of  attraction  to  many  visitors.  Cheltenham  is  a  renowned  educa- 
tional centre,  and  Cheltenham  College,  in  the  Bath  Road,  ranks  high 
among  the  public  schools  of  England  (600  pupils).  It  possesses  a 
Museum,  open  free,  on  Tues.,  2-6  p.m.  The  Ladies'  College,  in  Old 
"Well  Lane,  has  900  pupils.  The  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1578, 
occupies  a  handsome  new  building  in  High  Street. 

The  principal  business-street  of  the  town  is  the  High  Street, 
nearly  2  M.  long ,  which  intersects  it  from  E.  to  W.  Thence  Pitt- 
ville  St.  leads  to  the  N.  to  Pittvllle  Gardens  (ad m.2c2.),  a  public  park  of 
60  acres  with  a  lake  and  the  principal  Pump  Room.  Tlte*  Promenade, 
a  shady  avenue  leading  to  the  S.  from  the  High  St  to  the  fashionable 
parts  of  the  town,  passes  a  fountain  with  a  figure  of  Neptune  (left) 
and  the  New  Club  and  a  large  Winter  Garden  (right),  for  exhibitions, 
lawn-tennis,  etc.  Near  the  S.  end  of  the  Promenade  are  the  Mont- 
pellier  Gardens  (adm.2d.),  with  a  small  Spa,  and  the  MontpellierRo' 
tunda,  used  in  winter  for  balls  and  concerts.  —  The  parish-church 
of  St,  Mary  was  erected  in  the  12-1 5th  cent,  and  has  been  restored. 
It  possesses  a  fine  rose-window  and  a  finely  groined  N.  porch,  and 
contains  a  brass  of  the  Greville  family  (1513).  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  cross  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored).  —  The  Public  Library  and 
School  of  Art,  in  Clarence  St.,  near  the  G.  W.  R.  station,  is  adjoined 
by  the  Museum  and  Picture  Gallery,  The  last  (10-4  free)  contains 
a  good  collection  of  Dutch  and  Belgian  works  (*Sleeping  Man,  by 
Mieris ;  •Tavern  Scene,  by  Metsu),  presented  by  Baron  de  Ferri^res. 
The  valuable  private  library  (interesting  MSS.)  at  Thirlestaine 
House  Is  shown  to  visitors  provided  with  an  introduction. 

The  environs  of  Cheltenham,  including  the  Cotswold  Hills,  alTord  many 
pleasant  excursions.  Among  the  places  most  visited  are  Leckhampton  Jlil 
(980  ft.5  view),  2  M.  to  the  8.;  Birdlip  (view)  and  beyond  it  Cranham 
Wood*,  6  M.  to  the  8.;  Charlton  Kings,  IV2  M.  to  the  £.;  Sovtham  de  la 
Bere,  a  manor-house  of  the  16th  cent.,  2V2  M.  to  the  N.  E.,  on  the  road 
to  Evesham;  Postlip  Manor  House,  and  Norman  Chapel,  6M.  to  the  N.E. ; 
Wincf^eomhe  (p.  197)  and  *8udeley  Castle  (with  the  grave  of  Eatherine 
Parr),  4V2  M.  beyond  Southam ;  Andovers/ord  (Frog  Mill  Inn) ,  7  M.  to 
the  E.,  and  Chedworth,  9  M.  to  the  S.E  ,  both  on  the  line  to  Cirencester 
(p.  85);  and  the  Seven  Springs,  another  claimant  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Thames  (comp.  p.  177),3V2M.  to  the  8.  —  Railway-excursions  may  be  made 
to  Berkeley  Castle  (p.  180),  Tevokeshury  (p.  192),  Gloucester  (p.  178),  Evesham 
(p.  197),  and  Worcester  (p.  192). 

From  Cheltenham  to  Southampton^  see  p.  84. 

Beyond  Cheltenham  the  train  next  reaches  (47  M.)  Cleeve,  the 
station  for  Bishop's  Cleeve,  3  M.  to  the  N.  E.  The  fine  ♦Church  has 
a  Norman  W.  front  and  a  Transition  poich,  with  good  stone  groining. 
—  51  M.  Ashchurch  (Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (2  M.) 
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Tewkesbury  (see  below)  and  (13  M.)  Malvern  (p.  199),  and  of 
another  to  Evesham  (p.  197)  and  Stratford-on^Avor^  (see  p.  268). 

Tewkesbury  CSuan^  B.  4«.,  D.  St.  Sd.\  Hop  Pole;  Bell;  Black  Bear), 
the  Etoeeua  of  the  Bomana  and  Theocibyrig  of  the  Saxons ,  a  small  and 
ancient  town  with  6269  inhab.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Severn  and  Avon, 
is  frequently  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  noble  abbey-church.  It  is  no  longer 
famous  for  its  mustard  as  in  the  days  when  Falstaff  averred  that  Poins's 
wit  was  ^as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard^  (Henry  IV.  y  Part  II.  ii.  4). 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  was  founded  in  716,  and  its  *  Churchy  dating  mainly 
from  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cent.,  ranks  among  the  most  important 
Norman  edifices  in  the  country.  It  has  been  restored  and  is  still  used. 
[Visitors  are  admitted  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk  or  6.80  p.m.,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  6d.  towards  the  Bestoration  Fund;  adm.  to  the  roof, 
triforium,  or  tower  Qd.  extra  for  1  pers.,  3(2.  each  for  a  party.]  The 
hexagonal  choir,  with  its  radiating  chapels,  is  in  the  Deo.  style;  and 
many  of  the  windows,  chantries,  vaults,  and  other  details  are  either 
Dec.  or  Perpendicular.  The  chief  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  massive 
Norman  Tower  (182  ft.  high),  an  E.E.  chapel  on  the  E.  side  of  the  N. 
transept,  the  chevet  of  chapels  at  the  E.  end,  and  the  curious  recessed 
Poreh  and  Window  of  the  W.  facade,  the  composition  of  which  is  probably 
unique.  The  interior,  both  of  nave  and  choir,  is  very  impressive.  The 
vaulting  of  the  nave  has  been  coloured  by  ULr,  Gambler  Parry  (p.  180), 
who  has  been  much  more  successful  than  the  decorators  of  tiie  ceiling 
of  the  choir.  The  handsome  tiled  flooring  of  the  choir  is  copied  from 
ancient  patterns  found  during  the  restoration.  Among  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  interesting  monuments  are  the  *Detpemer  Tomb  (14th  cent.), 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  choir;  the  Founder's  Chapel,  at  the  £•  end  of  the 
choir,  erected  over  the  tomb  of  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  (d.  HOT),  the  builder 
of  the  original  Norman  church ;  the  brass  below  the  central  tower,  mark- 
ing the  supposed  grave  of  Prince  Edvoard  of  Wales,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury  (see  below);  the  *  Warwick  Ohc^el,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
choir,  erected  by  Isabel  Despenser  about  1426;  and  the  tombs  of  numerous 
Abbots.  The  stained  glass  in  the  choir  dates  mainly  from  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  remains  of  the  secular  buildings  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Oate  House,  comparatively  uninteresting.  The  town  contains  numerous 
timber  houses  of  the  16-17th  centuries.  —  The  so-called  *•  Bloody  Meadow", 
V2  H.  to  the  S.  of  the  town ,  was  the  scene  of  tiie  battle  of  Tewkesbury 
in  1471,  at  which  the  Yorkists  gained  a  decisive  victory  (see  above). 

Tewkesbury  is  the  nearest  railway-station  to  Deerknrst,  situated  on 
the  Severn  (a  pleasant  trip  by  boat),  2^2  H.  to  tbe  S.,  and  possessing  a 
fine  pre-Norman  *  Church.  The  tower  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  pre-Nor- 
man  architecture.  An  interesting  pre-Norman  *  Chapel  has  also  been 
brought  to  light  at  an  old  farm-house,  near  the  church.  A  stone  found 
here,  bearing  the  date  1056  (now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford; 
p.  243),  makes  either  the  church  or  chapel  (for  authorities  differ  as  to 
wbich  it  belonged  to)  the  earliest  dated  ecclesiastical  building  in  England. 

The  traii>  to  Worcester  now  enters  Worcestershire,  passes  (53  M.) 
Bredon  (with  a  fine  Dec.  church)  and  (55^2  ^0  Eckington,  and 
crosses  the  Avon  close  to  (56  M.)  Defford.  Beyond  (60  M.)  Wad- 
borough  we  cross  the  railway  from  Worcester  to  Evesham. 

65 Y2  ^-  WoTCester.  —  Hotels.  Star  (PI. a;  C,  8),  B.  from  As.,  D.ls.; 
Hop  Ha&kbt  (PI.  d;  G,  8),  both  inForegate  St.,  near  the  Foregate  station; 
Bell  (PI.  b),  B.  from  8«.  6d.,  D.  8«. 6d.,  Unicobn  (PI.  c),  B.  Is.,  D.  from  2s.  6*, 
•Cbown  (PI.  e),  B.  As.,  D.  8».  6d.,  all  in  Broad  St.  (PI.  0,4);  Gbbat  Wbstebm 
(PI.  h;  D,3).  close  to  Shrub  Hill  Station;  Viotobia  Tempbbange,  Broad  St., 
B.  from  2*.  (W.,  D.  from  2*.  —  Rail.  Bfmt.  Rooms. 

Oabs.  For  1-2  pers.,  per  drive  Is.,  3  pers.  Is.  Sd.,  4  pers.  2s.;  luggage 
up  to  66lbs.  free,  beyond  66lbs.  is.  per  cwt.  —  Tramways  traverse  some 
of  the  streets  and  Omnibuses  ply  to  various  suburbs.  —  In  summer  a  small 
Steamer  plies  to  Holt  Fleet  and  other  places  on  the  Severn. 
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Railway  Btattons.  1.  Shrub  Hill  Station  (PI.  D,  8).  a  joint  station  of 
the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Railways,  V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  centre 
of  the  city;  2.  Foregate  Street  Station  (PI.  C,  8),  for  the  G.W.R.  trains  to 
Hereford  and  South  Wales. 

Raoo  Oourte  (PI.  A,  3,  8),  by  the  river;  races  in  March,  July,  and  Xot. 

Worcester,  an  episcopal  city  with  (1901)  46,620  inhah.,  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  in  a  fertile  and  pictnresqne  district.  Its 
principal  industrial  products  are  gloves,  porcelain,  boots  and  shoes, 
vinegar,  and  Worcester  sauce.   Its  hop-market  is  very  important. 

Worcester  -is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ready a  British  town  of  some  importance  (Ca«r  Quorangonf)  when  the 
Romans  captured  it  and  made  it  one  of  their  military  stations.  The 
Saxons  called  it  Wigoma  Cetuter,  of  which  the  present  name  is  a  soft- 
ened form.  At  first  the  town  was  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield, 
but  it  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  an  independent  see  in  680.  The 
castle  was  built  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  was  occupied  by  several  of 
the  earlier  English  sovereigns.  Worcester  was  frequently  besieged  and 
burned  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  no  other  English 
town  of  equal  importance  has  had  a  more  chequered  history.  The  last 
and  most  celebrated  siege  was  that  of  1651,  when  Charles  II.  and  his 
Scottish  troops  were  defeated  by  Cromwell  before  the  town  after  a  very 
severe  struggle,  and  the  young  prince  narrowly  escaped  capture.  The  city 
motto,  ^Civitas  in  Bello  in  Pace  Fidelis%  refers  to  this  period  of  loyalty. 

From  the  Foregate  St.  Station  (PI.  0,  3)  the  main  thoroughfare, 
formed  by  Foregate  St,  the  Cross,  and  High  St. ,  leads  to  the  S.  to 
the  cathedral.  To  the  left  is  the  Hop  Market  (Fl.  C,  3) ,  which 
presents  a  busy  scene  in  the  hop  season.  On  the  right  in  High  St. 
is  the  Guildhall  (PI.  0,  4;  open  10-6  in  summer,  10-4  in  winter), 
a  substantial  building  in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  It  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  various  monarchs  and  with  allegorical  figures  of  Justice, 
Plenty,  Chastisement,  Peace,  and  Industry.  The  hall,  110  ft.  long, 
contains  two  brass  cannon ,  one  of  which  was  used  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester.   Opposite  the  Guildhall  is  the  Market  House. 

The  ♦Cathedkal  (PI.  0,  5),  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  lies  on  the  river.  In  plan  it  is  a  double  cross  with 
very  short  transepts,  and  with  a  chapter-house  and  spacious  cloisters 
on  the  S.  side.  Its  length  is  425  ft. ;  its  width  in  the  nave  78  ft., 
and  across  the  W.  transepts  128  ft.;  and  its  height  in  the  nave 
68  ft.  In  general  characteristics  it  is  E.E.  and  Dec,  but  it  includes 
specimens  of  all  styles  from  the  Norman  down  to  the  latest  Perpen- 
dicular. The  present  church  occupies  the  site  of  one  built  by 
St.  Wulfstan  in  the  11th  cent,  of  which  the  crypt,  the  two  W. 
bays  of  the  nave,  the  interior  of  the  chapter -house,  and  some 
portions  of  the  walls  now  alone  remain.  The  oldest  parts  of  the 
church  as  re-erected  are  the  choir  and  lady-chapel,  which  date 
from  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century.  The  N.  side  of  the  nave 
belongs  to  the  Dec,  and  the  S.  side  to  the  early  Perp.  period;  but 
they  are  very  similar  in  general  appearance.  The  central  tower, 
196  ft.  high,  was  completed  in  1374,  and  shows  traces  of  the  tran- 
sition from  Dec.  to  Perpendicular.  The  whole  edifice  was  restored 
in  1867-73  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  0.  O.  Scott,  and  this 
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restoration,  though  urgently  needed  and  carried  out  with  great 
taste,  has  somewhat  impaired  the  interest  of  the  exterior  by  depriT- 
ing  it  of  its  air  of  venerable  antiquity.  Yisitors  are  admitted  from 
9  to  6  in  summer,  and  from  9.30  to  6  in  winter ;  6<i.  is  charged  for 
adm.  to  the  choir  and  crypt ,  and  6(2.  extra  for  the  ascent  of  the 
tower  (week-day  serrlces  at  10.15  a.m.  and  4.15  p.m.).  The  most 
famous  bishops  of  Worcester  were  St.  Wulfstan  (1062-95) ,  Can' 
telupe  (1237-66) ,  Hugh  Latimer  (1535-39) ,  Prideam  (1641-50), 
StiUingfUet  (iQS^'QQ ',  see  below),  and  Hurd  (1781-1808).  The 
usual  entrance  to  the  cathedral  is  by  the  N.  Porch  (1386). 

The  imposing  ^Interior  hackin  its  magnificent  groined  roof,  extend- 
ing in  an  unbroken  line  for  3o7  ft.,  a  feature  that  perhaps  no  other 
English  cathedral  can  match.  The  modem  decoration  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  the  tiled  flooring  being  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  With  the  exception  of  its 
W.  end  (ca.  1160),  the  Nave  in  its  present  form  is  later  than  the  choir,  and 
there  are  differences  of  detail  between  its  X.  and  S.  sides  (see  p.  193),  the 
advantage  lying  with  the  older  work  on  the  ^.  The  unusual  arrangement 
of  the  triforium  and  clerestory  of  the  two  Transitional  Norman  hays  at 
the  W.  end  should  be  noticed.  The  arched  recesses  in  the  wall  of  the 
S.  aisle  prove  that  the  lower  part  of  it  is  a  relic  of  the  Norman  cathedral. 
The  W.  window  was  altered  and  the  W.  entrance  re-opened  in  the  course 
of  Scott's  restoration.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  mural  monument 
to  Biihop  Qauden  (d.  1662) ,  believed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  *^Eiiim 
Basilite'  ascribed  to  Charles  I.  The  handsome  modern  Pulpit  is  the  gift 
of  the  late  Lord  Dudley. 

The  W.  TBA.N8EPT8  contain  a  good  deal  of  Norman  masonry,  partly 
concealed  by  later  work,  of  which  the  Perp.  veil  of  tracery  in  the  S. 
arm  is  noteworthy.  The  difference  between  the  Norman  and  later  masonry 
is  easily  recognised.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  N.  arm  is  a  Norman  arch, 
below  which  has  been  placed  the  monument  of  Bishop  Bough  (d.  1743), 
a  masterpiece  of  Roubiliac.  Bishop  8tilling/teet  (d.  169d)  is  also  buried  here. 
The  S.  arm  is  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  Organ^  in  front  of  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Philpott  (1807-92). 

The  *Ghoir  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  one  of  these  elaborate 
screens  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  signs -manual  of  Sir  Q.  6. 
Scott's  restorations;  and  there  are  also  metal  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
aisles.  The  choir  dates  from  the  purest  E.  E.  period,  and  impresses  by 
its  richness  and  uniformity.  As  at  Salisbury  (p.  102),  slender  shafts  of 
Purbeck  marble  play  an  important  part  in  the  general  design.  The 
carving  of  the  bosses  and  capitals  is  very  delicate,  and  the  modem  paint- 
ing of  the  groined  roof  is  effective.  The  *StaUs  date  from  1879,  and  have 
been  restored  and  supplemented  by  modem  work ;  the  misereres  are  very 
quaint.  The  Episcopal  Throne  and  the  Seredos  are  modem;  the  Pulpit 
dates  from  the  i7th  century.  Near  the  centre  of  the  choir  is  the  Mon- 
ument of  King  John  (d.  1216),  who  died  at  Newark  (p.  444)  and  was  buried 
here  at  his  own  request;  the  monument  consists  of  a  sarcophagus-tomb 
of  the  16th  cent.,  surmounted  by  an  effigy  of  the  13th,  said  to  be  the  earliest 
existing  effigy  of  an  English  monarch.  To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  the 
Chantry  of  Prince  Arthur^  elder  brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  died  at  Lud- 
low Castle  (p.  189)  in  ioOQ  and  was  interred  here ;  the  chantry  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Tudor  style.  Adjacent  are  the  monuments  of  Lord  Dudley 
(d.  1836)  and  Lord  Lyttelton  (d.  1876).  The  8.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  adjoined 
by  the  E.E.  Chapel  of  St.  John  (restored  in  1896). 

Beyond  the  sanctuary,  forming  the  E.  termination  of  the  cathedral,  is 
the  Lady  Ciiai>bi.,  erected  before  the  choir,  which  was  built  to  har- 
monize with  it  in  structural  and  omamental  treatment.  On  the  8.  wall 
is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Izaak  Walton's  wife,  a  sister  of  Bishop  Ken, 
with  a  quaint  epiUph,  written  by  her  husband;  and  near  it  is  a  fine  effigy 
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of  the  14th  century.  The  episcopal  effigies  in  front  of  the  altar  are  those 
of  Bishops  de  Blots  (d.  1236)  and  de  Cantilupe  (d.  1266).  The  sculptured 
Arcade  running  round  the  Lady  Ohapel  and  the  E.  Tbansepts  is  of  con- 
siderable interest.  In  the  I7.E.  Transept  is  the  Monument  of  l£fs.  Dighy 
(d.  1820),  by  Chaatrey, 

The  *Cbtpt,  entered  from  the  S.W.  Transept,  resembles  that  of  Glou- 
cester in  preserving  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  earlier  Norman  church. 
It  di£fers,  however,  from  that  and  other  ISforman  crypts  in  the  lightness 
and  elegance  of  its  supporting  columns.    The  groined  roof  also  is  fine. 

The  Perp.  Cloistebs,  entered  from  the  S.  aisle  of  the  nave,  have 
been  carefully  restored.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  17.  walk  of  the  Cloisters 
is  a  tombstone  bearing  the  single  word  'HiserTimus\  The  somewhat  pro- 
saic explanation  is  that  it  marks  the  grave  of  a  Minor  Canon,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  preferments  on  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  on 
the  accession  of  William  III.  Wordsworth'^s  well-known  sonnet  takes  a 
more  romantic  view. 

From  the  E.  side  of  the  Cloisters  we  enter  the  decagonal  *Chaptrb 
House,  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  vaulting  borne  by  a  single  column 
in  the  centre.  The  masonry  of  the  walls  is  mainly  Korman,  while  the 
windows  are  of  later  insertion. 

From  the  top  of  the  Toweb  (adm.  6<f.),  which  contains  a  set  of 
chimes,  a  fine  view,  extending  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  enjoyed. 

The  Chaptbb  Libbabt,  now  housed  in  the  triforium  of  the  S.  aisle 
of  the  nave,  contains  about  4000  printed  vols,  and  some  interesting  MSS. 
—  Triennial  Musical  Festival  (at  Worcester  in  1903),  see  p.  180. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  Benedictine  Priory ,  with  which  the 
cathedral  vas  originally  connected,  the  most  important  is  the 
^Refectory,  to  the  S.  of  the  Cloisters,  a  fine  hall  of  the  14th  cent., 
120  ft.  long,  with  a  Norman  crypt  below.  It  is  used  for  the  Cathe- 
dral Grammar  School,  and  has  lately  been  restored.  The  present 
ceiling  is  an  Imitation  of  the  original.  To  the  W.  of  the  Cloisters 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Dormitory ,  and  to  the  E.,  on  the  N.  side 
of  College  Green,  are  the  ruins  of  the  QuestenHaU  (1320),  —  The 
chief  entrance  to  the  College  Green  is  the  so-called  Edgar's  Tower 
or  8t.  Mary's  Oate^  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  cathedral;  it  perhaps 
dates  from  the  13th ,  or  even  the  12th,  century.  To  the  S.  of  the 
College  Green  stood  Worcester  Castle ,  of  which  no  trace  has  been 
left.  •View  of  the  Severn,  with  its  two  bridges,  and  of  the  suburbs 
on  the  left  bank,  from  the  S.W.  side  of  the  close.  The  Malvern 
Hills  form  the  background.  —  A  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  cathedral, 
on  the  river,  is  the  old  Episcopal  Palace^  now  the  Deanery  (PI.  C,  AX 
The  present  residence  of  the  Bishop  is  Hartlehury  Castle  (p.  196). 

In  Sidbury,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Cathedral,  is  the  *Commandery 
(Tl.  C,  5),  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  ancient  houses 
In  Worcester  (adm.  1«.,  including  guidebook;  entrance  by  the  ixon 
gate  heside  No.  11,  Sidbury).  Originally  founded  by  St.  Wulfstan 
in  the  11th  cent,  as  a  hospital ,  suppressed  in  1524,  and  now  pri- 
vate property ,  it  is  a  fine  example  of  Tudor  domestic  architecture 
wiih  admirable  oak -carving  and  interesting  stained  glass.  The 
name,  however,  is  misleading,  as  the  building  never  had  any  con- 
nection with  a  military  order. 

Sidbury  is  prolonged  towards  the  N.  by  Friar  8t,  and  New  Street, 
"both  containing  quaint  houses,  to  the  Com  Market  (PI.  C,  4),  where, 
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at  the  corner  of  New  St.,  Is  pointed  out  the  house  from  which 
Charles  IL  escaped  by  the  back-door  as  his  enemies  were  entering 
at  the  front  (p.  193).  Thence  we  may  return  tH  the  Trinity ^  with 
an  old  Elizabethan  house,  to  the  Cross  (p.  193),  a  street  so  named 
from  the  old  City  Cross ,  long  since  removed.  In  the  N.  part  of 
Foregate  St.  (p.  193)  are  the  Post  Office  (PI.  0,  3)  and  the  Victoria 
IrMtiiute  (PI.  0,  3),  with  the  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art 
Gallery  (adm.  daily,  10  till  dusk).  Farther  on  is  the  Shire  Hall,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Brock  (1897). 

A  good  general  view  of  Worcester  and  its  cathedral  is  obtained  from 
the  Bridge  over  the  Severn  (PI.  B,  4).  The  slender  spire,  which  Is  so 
prominent  on  the  E.  bank,  belongs  to  the  Chureh  of  St.  Andreto  (PI.  G,  i)^ 
and  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  Among  the  other  churches 
of  Worcester  the  most  noteworthy  are  8t.  Si^hen's  (beyond  PI.  B,  1),  with 
a  good  interior,  and  Holy  Trinity  (PI.  D,  3),  near  the  railway-station,  with 
the  fine  timber-roof  (14th  cent)  from  the  Guesten  Hall  (p.  195). 

A  little  to  the  8.  of  the  cathedral,  in  Severn  St.,  are  the  Botal  Poe- 
OELAiN  WoEKs  (PI.  C,  6),  established  in  1751  ^  which  cover  five  acres  of 
ground  and  employ  60iO-6(X)  hands  (visitors  admitted  from  9.90  to  12.80  and 
2.15  to  5;  6i.)«  ^he  various  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  collection 
of  old  Worcester  are  very  interesting.  Worcester  china  is  noted  for  its 
hard  enamel  finish.  —  A  visit  may  be  paid  also  to  Lea  A  Perrin*"  Mann- 
factory  of  ^Worcester  Sauce",  in  Uidland  Road,  to  the  Vinegar  Work*  of  Hill^ 
Evan»,  A  Co.  (with  a  cask  holding  114,600  gallons),  in  St.  Martin''s  St.,  and 
to  the  Glove  Maniifactoriet  of  Messrs.  Dent  (Fish  St.)  and  Fotcnts  Brothers 
(Blockhouse). 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Worcester  to  Droitunch  (p.  197),  EveS' 
ham  (p.  197),  Malvern  (p.  199),  WarwUk  (p.  264),  and  Stratford  (p.  258).  — 
From  Worcester  to  Hereford,  see  B.  25. 

FsoH  WofiCESTEB  TO  Sheewsbuby,  52  M.,  G.W.B.  in  2V2-3hrs.  (fares 
S«.  6<f.,6<.  6d.,  is.  Sy^d.).  This  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  To 
(51/2  M.)  Sroitwich,  see  p.  197.  —  11 V*  M.  Hartkbury,  with  Hartlebury  Castle, 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  originally  built  in  the  18th  cent., 
but  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  I8th.  The  library  contains  the 
valuable  collection  of  Bishop  Hurd  (d.  1806),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
— 14  M.  Stourport  (Swan),  with  a  bridge  over  the  Severn.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Witley  Court,  the  palatial  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  (no  adm.).  —  17  M. 
Bewdley  (Boyal;  George,  B.  from  3«.,  D.  3«.  6d),  an  attractive  little  market- 
town  (2366  inhab.),  has  manufactures  of  horn,  powder-flasks,  etc.  Opposite 
the  Churdi  (18th  cent.)  is  the  Pvblie  Library  and  Museum.  Omnibuses  ply 
every  Vs  hr.  to  Kidderminster  (p.  274),  3  M.  to  the  K.E.  Bewdley  is  a  station 
on  the  line  from  Kidderminster  to  Woofferton  (p.  189).  —  20Va  M.  Arlep, 
with  an  interesting  church  and  a  Boman  camv.  —  29V2  U*  Brid^ortli 
(Crown;  Swan),  a  busy  carpet-making  town  (0049  inhab.),  consists  of  a 
^High  Town^  and  a  'Low  Town',  connected  by  a  lift  and  by  flights  of  steps. 
Only  a  fragment  remains  of  the  Castle,  built  in  the  12th  cent,  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  Saxon  stronghold,  and  destroyed  in  1646.  The  Church  of  St. 
Leonard  is  almost  entirely  modern  \  it  contains  several  old  cast-iron  tomb- 
stones, a  metal  chalice  and  paten  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  sword  of  Col. 
Billingsley  (slain  in  1646),  and  an  oaken  chair  once  belonging  to  Bishop 
Heber.  The  Toton  Hall,  resting  upon  pillars,  was  built  in  16^  (restored 
1838).  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  was  bom  (1728)  in  an  ancient 
timber-'built  house  at  the  end  of  the  Cartway.  —  33*/4  H.  Linley;  36Vs  ^* 
Coalport,  noted  for  its  pottery  and  tiles.  —  SS^a  H.  Ironbridge  A  Broseley^ 
The  former  owes  its  name  to  a  bridge  over  the  Severn  constructed  in 
1779,  said  to  be  the  first  iron  bridge  successfully  erected.  —  40  M.  Build- 
was,  with  a  beautiful  ruined  abbey,  founded  in  1185,  is  the  Junction  for 
Much  Wenlock  (p.  189).  —  62  M.  Shrewsbury,  see  p.  275. 

From  Wobckster  to  Oxfouo,  57  M.,  G.W.B.  in  2-3Va  hrs.  (9».  Brf., 
6a.,  is.  9<f ).  —  8  M,  Pershore  (Coventry  Arms  j  Three  Tuns),  with  the  remains 
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of  an  abbey-church,  with  a  square  tower  of  the  14th  cent.^  IIV2  M.  Flad- 
bury,  also  with  a  line  church  (Perp.).    We  then  cross  the  Avon. 

14  M.  Evesham  (Ch'ovm;  Norihtoidy  B.  from  4«.;  Railway)  ^  a  small 
town  with  7101  inhab.,  in  a  fertile  valley,  celebrated  for  its  orchards 
and  market-gardens.  Here  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  defeated 
and  slew  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1266;  a  small  column  stands  on  the  spot 
where  tbe  latter  fell.  Of  Evesham  Abbey ,  founded  in  the  8th  cent.,  nothing 
now  remains  except  a  dilapidated  Norman  archway.  Adjacent  is  the  fine 
''Bell  Tower  C1633)  which  is  visible  from  the  train,  above  the  trees  to  the 
left,  as  we  enter  the  station.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  buried  in  the  abbey, 
but  no  memorial  marks  his  resting-place.  Within  the  churchyard  are  the 
churches  of  8t.  Lawrence  and  All  Saints  (fine  fan-vaulting  in  both),  both 
erected  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Evesham 
is  the  village  of  Wiekham/ord,  the  church  of  which  contains  the  flat  tomb 
(near  the  altar)  of  Penelope  Washington  (d.  1697),  bearing  the  Washington 
arms.  —  Small  steamers  ply  from  Evesham  to  Tewkesbury. 

19  M.  Honey  bourne  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stratford-on-Avon  (p.  258) 
and  of  a  new  line  to  Cheltenham ,  open  as  far  as  (12V2  M.)  Winche&mbey 
with  its  fine  church,  whence  motor-omnibuses  (fare  ie.  dd.)  ply  to  (7  M.) 
Cheltenham.  This  latter  branch  passes  (5^4  H.)  Broadway  {Lygon  Arms^ 
B.  from  4s.,  D.  8<.  6el.,  pens,  from  10<.  6c{.),  a  quaint  little  place,  with  in- 
teresting EUzabethan  houses,  and  a  resort  of  American  artists  and  authors. 
Coaches  in  summer  to  (16  M.)  Cheltenham  (p.  1£0;  a  beautiful  drive  over 
the  Cottteolds;  5«.). 

Kear  20  U.  Campden  is  Campden  Houie^  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Gains- 
borough. —  The  small  hospital  of  (29  M.)  Moreton-in-the  -  Marsh  (White 
Hart)  claims  to  possess  the  chair  used  by  Charles  I.  at  his  trial.  Near 
(34  H.)  Adlestrop  we  pass,  on  the  right.  Daylesford  House ^  once  the  seat 
of  Warren  Hastings,  who  died  here  in  I818  and  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
The  mansion-house  at  Adlestrop  (Lord  Leigh)  is  a  fine  Tudor  edifice. 

86  H.  Chipping  Norton  Junction  is  the  station  for  a  branch  to  (4  H.) 
Chipping  Norton  (White  Hart;  Blue  Boar),  with  8780  inhab.,  which  has 
woollen  cloth  and  glove  factories  and  a  fine  Perp.  church.  About  2  H.  to 
the  N.  are  the  Rollright  Stones^  the  scanty  remains  of  a  stone  circle  like 
Stonehenge.  The  branch  goes  on  to  Banbury  (p.  253).  —  From  the  same 
junction  another  line  leads  to  the  W.  to  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  (see 
p.  190).  About  5  M.  from  (39  M.)  Shipton  is  Burfovd  (Bull),  with  a  fine 
Korman  and  Perp.  church  containing  several  chapels  (13-15th  cent.),  in 
one  of  which  Speaker  Lenthall  is  buried.  From  Shipton,  or  from  (40  M.) 
Ascoti-under-WyehtDoody  or  from  (44  M.)  Charlbury,  with  a  finely-situated 
church,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Wychwood  Forest,  a  fine  woodland  district. 
One  mile  to  the  S.  of  Charlbury  is  Corv^ry  Park. 

Near  (50  H.)  Handborough  the  train  crosses  the  Evenlode,&  tributary  of 
the  Isis,  the  course  of  which  has  been  followed  from  Horeton.  From 
(64^2  H.)  Yamton  Junction  a  branch-line  runs  to  Witney,  Lechlade,  and 
Fairford  (Bull);  the  last  contains  a  fine  church,  with  exquisite  stained- 
glass  ♦Windows,  ascribed  (wrongly)  to  Albreoht  Diirer.  —  We  now  joi 
the  main  G.  W.  line,  and  soon  reach  (67  M.)  Oxford  (p.  233). 

On  leaving  Worcester  the  train  threads  a  tunnel  and  passes 
(671/2  M.)  Femhill  Heath,  To  the  right  is  Westwood  House,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Godson.  —  71  M.  Droitwich  (^Worcestershire 
Brine  Baths  Hotel,  R.  from  4^.  Qd,,  D.  bs.,  pens,  from  iOs.  Qd.; 
Raven,  well  spoken  of,  R.  5^.,  D.  43.  6c2.,  pens.  IOj.  Qd. ;  Park,  R. 
3s.  6d.,  D.  4s.  6rf.,  pens.  9s.),  a  town  with  (1901)  4163  inhab.,  is 
famons  for  its  brine  springs. 

The  springs,  which  have  their  source  170  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  contain  85-40  per  cent  of  pure  salt,  were  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  are  now  again  frequented  by  bathers,  who  find  them  efficacious  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  similar  ailments.  Private  bath  !«.-?«.  Qd.\  swim- 
ming-bath 9d.-U.',  needle-bath  2s.  6(f. ;  etc.    Many  thousand  tons  of  salt  are 
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also  produced  for  commercial  use.  —  Droitwich  ia  the  junction  of  the 
Gt.  W.  R.  lines  to  Shrewsbury  (p.  196)  and  to  Kidderminster  (p.  274)  and 
Wolverhampton  (p.  274). 

76  M.  Stoke  Works,  with  the  extensiye  Stoke  Prior  Salt  Works, 
covering  30  acres.  Beyond  (78  M.)  Bromagrove  (Golden  Cross ,  R. 
3s.),  with  8416  inhab.  and  quaint  gabled  houses,  the  train  ascends 
one  of  the  steepest  railway-inclines  in  England  (1 :  37).  —  81 V2  M* 
Bamt  Oreen  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Alceatety  Bedditch  (Uni- 
corn', Royal,  R.  &  B.  Ss,  6d.,  D.  2«.;  American  Agent,  Mr.  William 
U.  Breuer),  Broom  (for  Stratford),  and  Evesham  (p.  197).  —  85  M. 
Northfield  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (7  M.)  Halesoweny  with  the 
grave  of  the  poet  Shenstone  (d.  1763)  in  the  churchyard,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey.  —  871/2  M.  BoumvUle  (p.  273). 

921/2  M.  Birmingham  (New  St.  Station ;  Rfmt,  Ro(yms)j  see  p.  268. 

The  first  stations  beyond  Birmingham  &ie8altley,  Castle  Brom- 
xjDich,  and  (96  M.)  Water  Orton,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Walsall 
and  Wolverhampton  (see  p.  274).  From  (101  M^  Whitacre  a  line 
runs  to  the  right  to  Nuneaton  and  Leicester  (p.  o72). 

1111/2  M.  Tamworth  (Castle;  Peel  Arms),  a  town  with  7271  in- 
hab., on  the  Tame,  lies  partly  in  Staffordshire  and  partly  in  War- 
wickshire. The  old  Castle,  bought  by  the  Corporation  in  1897, 
was  erected  by  Robert  Marmion,  a  celebrated  Norman  baron,  whose 
name  and  description  were  appropriated  by  Scott  for  his  well' 
known  hero.  The  Church,  also  an  ancient  building,  contains 
effigies  of  the  Marmlon  family  and  a  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  curious  double  winding  staircase  in  the  tower  deserves  notice. 
In  the  market-place  is  a  bronze  statue,  by  Noble,  of /Sir  Robert  Peel 
(d.  1850),  who  represented  Tamworth  in  parliament.  Drayton 
Manor,  once  the  family-seat  of  the  Peels,  lies  2  M.  to  the  S. ;  and 
the  great  minister  is  interred  in  the  village  -  church  of  Drayton 
Bassett.  —  Tamworth  is  also  a  station  on  the  L.N.W.R.  (p.  369). 

1241/2  M.  Burton-on-Trent  (Queens,  R.  & B.  5s.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6d.; 
White  Hart;  Station  Hotel;  George;  Rail,  Rfmt,  Rooms),  famous  for 
its  breweries,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent,  here  crossed 
by  a  long  bridge.  Pop.  (1901)  50,386.  It  is  a  place  of  ancient  origin, 
and  the  churchyard  contains  some  relics  of  an  Abbey  founded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  The  Town  Hall,  built  in  1896 
at  a  cost  of  64, 0002.,  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Lord  Burton. 
The  lions  of  the  place  are  the  huge  breweries  of  Bass  ^  Co,  and 
Allsopp  ^  Co,  (apply  at  the  offices).  The  former  covers  over  200  acres 
of  ground,  employs  between  3000  and  4000men,  brews  annually 
1,400,000  barrels  of  ale  and  stout,  uses  160,000  railway  trucks, 
and  pays  475,0002.  a  year  for  beer-duty. 

From  Burton  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  left  to  UitoxeUr  (p.  366),  the 
PoUtHet  (p.  864),  and  Crewe  (p.  364),  and  on  the  right  to  Athbf'de-la- 
Zouehe  (p.  374),  Leicester  (p.  371),  etc. 

Near  (129  M.)  Repton  ^  Willington  we  cross  the  Dove,  Repton, 
^  M.  to  the  E.,  has  a  well-known  grammar-school,  founded  in  1661 ; 
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the  present  building  dates  from  1886.  Below  the  chancel  of  St.  Wys- 
tan  is  a  pre-Norman  ""Crypt,  with  two  staircases  of  similar  date. 
135  M.  Derby,  see  p.  370. 


25.  From  Worcester  to  Hereford  and  Newport. 

Gbbat  Wkstesn  Railway  to  (80  M.)  Htreford  in  I-IV4  br.  (fares  5<., 
8«.  2(1.,  2*.  by  2d,)',  to  (71 V4  M.)  Newport  in  3V4-3»/4  hrs.  (fares  11*.  2d., 
It.  3d.,  5».  9V2d.). 

The  train  crosses  the  Severn  and  stops  again  at  (1  M.)  Henwick, 
the  junction  for  (13  M.)  Bromyard.  Beyond  (4  M.)  Brans  ford  Road 
the  Malvern  Hills  come  into  "view  on  the  right.  —  71/2  M.  Malvern 
Link ;  8^/4  M.  Qreat  Malvern ;  9^/4  M.  Malvern  Wells. 

Malvern.  —  Hotels.  At  Oreat  Malvern:  *Imperial,  near  the  station, 
with  pleasant  grounds  and  brine  baths,  B.  from  4«.  6d.,  D.  5«.,  pens,  from 
12«.  6d.*,  ^FoLBT  Abus,  B.  5«.  6(2.,  B.  5«.,  Tudob,  both  on  the  hill;  *Abbet, 
E.  from  5«.,  D.  5<. ;  Bellbvde,  B.5<.,  D.6«.,  on  the  hill^  Beadchahp,  B.  5«., 
D.  55.,  commercial  ^  Dk.  Fesquson's  Htdbopathic.  Also  numerous ^oar<l<n^ 
ffoutes  (6-10<.  per  day)  and  Lodging*.  —  At  Mahem  Wells:  Essinotok 
Hotel,  B.  2<.  6(2.,  D.  3«. ;  South  Lodqb  Pej^sion,  from  11.  iU.  Qd.  per 
week.  —  At  North  Malvern:  I^obth  Malvebn  Hotbl,  B.  or  D.  Be.  —  At 
West  Malvern:  Westminsteb  Abms,  well  spoken  of,  B.  or  D.  Ss.  —  Rail. 
R/mt.  Rooms  at  Great  Malvern. 

CK>lf  Links  (18  holes),  near  Malvern  Wells  Station. 

Cabs,  is.  per  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile  for  l-2pers.;  each  addit.  pers. 
6(f.  Carriage  dk  Pair  iLs.  per  hr.,  Is.  6(2.  for  each  addit.  1/2  hr.,  21«.  per 
day;  to  Worcester  and  back  8«.;  to  the  British  Camp  and  back  by  the 
Wyche  8<.;  to  Eastnor  Castle  and  back  12«. 

Malvemj  an  inland  •  health-resort ,  famous  for  its  bracing  air 
and  pleasant  situation ,  includes  the  town  of  Oreat  Malvern  and 
the  villages  of  Malvern  Link,  Malvern  Wells,  Little  Malvern, 
North  Malvern,  and  West  Malvern,  all  consisting  mainly  of  villas, 
hotels,  hydropathic  establishments,  and  boarding-houses.  Pop. 
(1901)  16,448.  The  first  four  lie  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Malvern 
Hills,  a  small  chain  9  M.  long  and  1000-1400  ft  high ,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye ;  while  the  other 
two  are  on  the  N.  and  W.  slopes  of  the  same  range.  Great  Malvern 
contains  the  best  hotels  and  boarding-houses  and  the  principal 
shops ;  but  visitors  in  search  of  quiet  or  economy  will  probably 
prefer  one  of  the  villages.  The  principal  springs  are  St.Ann^s  Well 
(766  ft.),  at  Great  Malvern,  the  Holy  Well  (680  ft.),  above  Malvern 
Wells,  and  the  Royal  Well  (1160  ft.),  near  West  Malvern.  Malvern 
is  a  great  educational  centre,  the  chief  school  being  Malvern  Col' 
lege,  opened  in  1866.  —  Mme.  Goldschmidt  (Jenny  Llnd;  1821-87) 
is  buried  in  the  Cemetery,  near  Great  Malvern  station. 

The  beautiful  *Priory  Church,  belonging  to  a  priory  founded 
in  the  11th  cent.,  is  externally  aPerp.  edifice,  with  a  tower  appar- 
ently modelled  on  that  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  nave,  how- 
ever, and  part  of  the  rest  of  the  interior  are  Norman.  The  N.W. 
Porch  was  restored  in  1895. 
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Among  the  pointf  of  iatereat  are  8t.  A»ne*t  C%«|pel  (13(h  cent.);  tbft 
ancient  eneaojtic  tiles ;  the  15th  cent,  stained-glaas  windowa  (the  Anest  in 
8t.  Anne'fl  Chapel);  the  miaerere  earrings  (ca.  1400);  the  mosaic  in  the 
rerados  (1884) ;  and  some  of  the  monamenta.  The  only  other  relic  of  the 
priory  is  the  OaUwaf,  a  little  to  the  W.  —  MalTem  Priory  elaims  to  be  the 
monastery  of  William  Langland,  author  of  'Piers  Plowman^s  Vision^  which 
begins  on  a  ^Hay  momynge  on  Malaeme  hal]es\ 

Little  Malvern  or  Malvern  ParvOj  1 M.  to  the  S.  of  Malvern  Wells, 
contains  the  InterestlDg  remains  of  a  Norman  chnrcb,  consisting  of 

the  tower  and  chancel. 

ExcuBsioHS.  The  Woreester  Beaeon  (1395  ft.),  the  highest  of  the  Hal- 
Tern  Hills,  rises  immediately  above  Gtre^t  MaWem  and  may  be  ascended 
by  easy  paths  in  >/«  hr.  (pony  or  male,  about  Is.)*  The  roate  passes  St. 
Ann's  Well.  The  *yiew  Ctoposcope'  or  indicator)  is  rery  extensive,  reach- 
ing on  the  W.  to  the  bills  of  Brecknock  and  stretching  on  the  B.  over 
an  apparently  boundless  plain.  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloncester,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Tewkesbury  are  all  within  sight. 

*  Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze 
Prom  Malvern's  lonely  height.* 

The  North  Hill  (1326  ft.;  V«  ^r,),  to  the  IT.  of  the  Worcester  Beacon, 
may  also  be  ascended,  vii  the  pictoreaqne  Ivy  Sear  Rock;  and  we  may 
follow  the  ridge  to  the  8.,  along  an  old  fosse  dividing  Worcestershire  and 
Herefordshire,  to  the  (1  M.)  Wyehe  (see  below).  Beyond  the  Wyche  the 
walk  may  be  continued  along  the  ridge  to  WyncTs  Point  (830  ft.;  British 
Camp  Hotel)  and  (3  H.)  the  *Hereford$hire  Beacon  (1870  ft.),  the  top  of 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  strong  British  Camp,  capable  of  holding 
20,000  men.  According  to  tradition,  this  was  the  scene  of  the  capture  of 
Caraetacus  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.75.  A  large  reservoir  was  constructed 
here  in  1896.  We  may  return  by  the  Jubilee  Drive ^  an  avenue  skirting 
the  hill-slopes  to  the  Wycbe  Pass  (see  below). 

The  Round  of  tub  Hills  is  a  favourite  drive  from  Great  Malvern, 
and  may  be  made  in  an  excursion-brake  plying  several  times  daily  (Is.). 
We  skirt  the  E.  slope  of  the  hills,  pass  through  the  (IVx  H.)  WycJie  Pass 
(900  ft.),  to  the  S.  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  and  return  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  range  vi&  (I1/2  H.)  West  Malvern  and  (1  M.)  North  Jfalvem. 

Excursion-brakes  (2«.  6d.)  also  ply  to  (8  M.)  Eastnor  Park  (Lady  Henry 
Somerset),  the  collection  of  paintings  and  armour  in  which  is  shown  to 
visitors  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  (adm.  is.).  The  road  to  it  leads  by  Malvern 
Wells,  Malvern  Parva,  and  Wynd^s  Point  (see  above),  the  last  part  travers- 
ing the  beautiful  park  surrounding  the  castle. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Worcester^  Evesham^  Oloveester^  8tok% 
Edith  Park  (tickets  obtained  at  the  bookseUers'),  Ledbury^  Tewkesbury^  etc. 

Beyond  Malvern  Wells  the  train  penetrates  the  Malvern  Hills 
hy  a  long  tunnel.  11  M.  Colwall,  with  an  old  church  and  Schweppe's 
large  mineral  water  factory.  Farther  on,  Eastnor  Castle  (see  ahove) 
and  an  obelisk  In  Eastnor  Park  are  seen  to  the  risht.  Another 
tunnel ,  nearly  1  M.  long ,  is  then  threaded.  —  lo  M.  Ledbnry 
(Feathers;  Royal  Oakj  R.  4«.,  D.  3s.),  a  busy  little  town  with 
8259  inhab.,  manufactures  cider,  perry,  sacking,  and  cordage.  The 
large  Church  is  an  interesting  study  in  architectural  styles,  from 
Norman  to  Perpendicular.  The  Market  House  (1633)  is  elevated 
upon  pillars  of  Spanish  chestnut.  An  Institute  j  opened  in  1895, 
commemorates  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  (1809-61),  who  spent 
her  girlhood  at  Hope  Endy  in  the  vicinity. 

Fnoii  Lkdburt  to  Qlougestkr,  19  M.,  a  railway  runs  in  »/«■!*/«  hr. 
(3i.  2rf.,  2».,  is.  7d,)  via  Dymocky  with  a  massive  church -tower  (to  the 
left),  ffewtnt^  and  Barber's  Bridge.    About  2V2  M.  from  Dymock  is  the  old 
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Korman  church   of  Kempky,   with  well-preserved  mural  paintings  of  the 
13th  cent,  (in  the  chancel).  —  19  H.  Oloucester,  see  p.  178. 

19  M.  Ashperton;  22  M.  Stoke  Edith,  with  a  beautiful  park  (see 
p.  200) ;  25  M.  Withington,  with  encaustic  tile  works. 

30  M.  Hereford,  see  p.  186.  —  841/2  M.  Tram  Inn,  About 
72  M.  from  (37  M.)  8t,  Devereux  is  the  interesting  late-Norman 
*Ghurch  of  Kilpeck,  with  elaborate  sculptures,  described  as  ^facile 
princepa  amongs  its  fellows  of  the  same  type\  —  From  (40^2  ^0 
Pontrilas  a  branch-line  runs  through  the  'Golden  Valley'  to  (11 M.) 
Dorstone  tjid  (iQM,')  Hay,  The  scenery  now  improves.  To  the  right 
rise  the  Black  Mountains,  —  46  M.  Pandy  is  the  nearest  railway 
station  for  Llanthony  Abbey,  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  The  ruins  consist 
of  the  church  and  chapter-house,  and  afford  an  interesting  example 
of  Transition  Norman  (12th  cent.),  though  part  is  as  late  as  the 
14th  century.  The  Prior's  Lodge  is  now  an  inn.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  (d.  1864)  lived  here  for  some  years.  Llanthony  Monastery, 
the  home  of  Father  Ignatius,  lies  about  4  M.  farther  up  the  valley. 
—  48Y2  M.  Llanvihangel  is  6^/2  M.  from  Llanthony  Abbey. 

Beyond  Llanvihangel  the  Sugarloaf  (1965  ft.),  a  spur  of  the 
Black  Mts. ,  comes  into  view  on  the  right.  From  (51  M.)  Aberga- 
venny Junction  a  line  (L.  N.  W.)  diverges  on  the  right  to  Rhymney 
Bridge  (for  Cardiff),  Merthyr  Tydvil  (p.  204),  Dowlais,  etc.  Good 
view  to  the  right  up  the  valley  of  the  Usk, 

52  M.  Abergavenny  (Angel,  Greyhound,  both  well  spoken  of ; 
Swan),  with  7795  inhab.,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Usk 
and  the  Oavenny,  and  enclosed  by  well-wooded  hills  (see  below). 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Koman  Oobannium  and  possesses  the 
remains  of  a  Norman  castle  (adm.  Id.)  and  a  modernized  Bene- 
dictine priory-church  of  the  14th  cent,  with  several  ancient  mon- 
uments. Good  fishing  may  be  obtained  in  the  Usk  (day-tickets 
for  trout  2s,  6d.,  for  salmon  5a.). 

The  Sugorloaf  (1955  ft.)  may  be  easily  ascended  from  Abergavenny  in 
11/2-2  hrs.  (pony  6<.).  *Yiew  fine  and  extensive.  The  descent  may  be  made 
on  the  W.  side  to  Crickhowell  (see  below).  —  The  Blorenge  (1906  ft.; 
IVs  br.)  commands  an  even  finer  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Usk,  and  Skyrrid- 
Vawr  (16(X)  ft.),  4  H.  to  the  N.  E.,  is  also  a  good  point  of  view. 

Abergavenny  is  a  good  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Llanthony  Abbey 
(see  above),  which  may  be  reached  direct  by  road  (lOVsU*;  carr.  &  pair 
there  and  back  25«.)  or  partly  by  rail  via  Llanvihangel  or  Pandy  (see 
above).  —  Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  taken  up  the  finest  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Usk  to  (Bi/s  M.;  omn.  is,  Qd.)  Orickhowell  (Bear),  a 
village  with  the  remains  oi  an  old  castle.  Above  Crickhowell  the  Usk 
valley  is  also  picturesque,  and  walkers  or  drivers  will  be  repaid  by 
following  it  to  (20  M.)  Brecon  (p.  214).  —  Tolerable  walkers,  who  have 
one  day  at  Abergavenny,  should  ascend  the  Sugarloaf  and  return  vift 
Crickhowell. 

From  Abergavenny  to  Cardiff  by  the  L.N.W.R.  route,  see  above  and  p.  204. 

Beyond  (541/2  M.)  Penpergwm  we  cross  the  Usk.  ■ —  61 1/2  M. 
Pontypool  Bead  (Rail.  Rfrnt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  lines  to  Afer- 
ihyr  and  Swansea  (p.  207)  and  to  Raglan  and  Monmouth  (p.  183). 
The  industrial  town  of  Pontypool  (Crown,  U.  or  D.  Ss. ;   Clarence) 
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lies  11/2  M.  to  the  W.  —  68  M.  Caerleon  ( Angel) ^  on  the  Usk,  the 
Isca  Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  traditional  residence  of  King 
Arthur. 

"Seax  the  charch  is  an  interesting  Museum  of  Roman  antiquities  (adm. 
6d.),  the  road  opposite  which  leads  to  the  well-defined  AmpMtfyeatre  and 
a  mound  known  as  Kinff  Arthur's  Round  Table.  Caerleon  was  at  a  very 
early  period  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  see  was  transferred  in  the 
11th  cent,  to  St.  Darid's  (p.  224). 

At  (71 V4  M.)  Newport  we  join  the  railway  described  in  R.  26. 

26.  From  London  to  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Milford. 

Qrbat  Westben  Railway  to  (L45V2  H.)  Cardiff  in  S-i'A  hrs.  (fares 
25i.  Qd.y  16«.,  i2s.  9d.);  to  (191  M.)  Swansea  in  4V4-7  hrs.  (fares  33«.,  20«.  9d., 
16«.  6V2<2.),  to  (260V2  M.)  New  Milford  in  6V4-9V4  hrs.  (farea  13<.  6<l., 
27«.  2(1.,  21<.  S^/id.).    This  line  traverses  the  8.  part  of  Wales  (see  p.  xxx). 

From  London  to  (83  M.)  Wootton  Bassetty  see  R.  15.  —  We 
here  leave  the  Bristolline  to  the  left.  87  M.  Brinkworih^  near  which 
is  Penn  Lodge^  once  occupied  hy  William  Penn.  —  100  M.  Badmin' 
ton  (Portcullis),  to  the  N.  of  which  lies  Badminton^  the  large  house 
and  park  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (no  adm.).  Beyond  (104i/2  M.) 
Chipping '  Sodbury  yre  cross  the  Midland  Hue  from  Gloucester  to 
Bristol.  At  (1131/4  M.)  Patchway  we  join  the  line  from  Bristol 
(p.  126)  and  heyond  (116^/4  M.)  PUning  the  train  passes  beneath 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn  by  means  of  the  *Sey6m  Toxinel  (opened 
in  1886),  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  railway  engineering. 

The  estuary  here  is  upwards  of  2^/4  M.  wide,  but  the  total  length  of 
the  tunnel  is  4V3  M.  The  crown  of  the  arch  is  at  a  depth  below  the  bed 
of  the  river  varying  from  40  ft.  to  100  ft.  The  tunnel  is  26  ft.  wide  and 
20  ft.  high,  and  is  traversed  by  two  lines  of  rails ;  its  total  cost  was  nearly 
two  millions  sterling. 

At  (I238/4  M.)  Severn  Tunnel  Junction,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Severn,  we  join  the  line  from  Gloucester  (p.  181).  —  1331/2  M. 
Hewport  (^Westgate,  R.  5«.,  D.  3«.  6d.;  King's  Head;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Rooms;  American  Agent,  Mr.  W.  E.  Heard),  a  flourishing  seaport 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk ,  with  (1901)  61,474  inhab.,  extensiTO 
docks,  and  a  large  export-trade  in  iron  and  coal,  is  also  an  impor- 
tant railway-centre  for  the  mining  district  of  S.  Wales.  The  Usk  is 
here  spanned  by  a  Transporter  Bridge,  one  of  two  in  Englaiid.  The 
remains  of  the  old  Castle  date  from  the  11th  century.  The  Church 
of  8t,  WooUos  (p.  xxxy)  has  a  good  Norman  interior  and  a  massive 
square  tower.  Newport  was  the  scene  of  Frost's  abortire  Chartist 
rising  in  1839.  Caerleon  (see  above)  lies  about  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  — 
Railway  to  Pontypool  and  Hereford,  see  R.  26. 

Beyond  (138^/4  M.)  Marshfield  the  train  crosses  th«  Rhymney  and 
enters  Glamorganshire,  the  southernmost  county  in  Wales. 

1451/2  ^'  Cardiff.  —  Hotels.  *Pabk,  Queen  St.,  B.  from  is.,  D.  2«.  6<f .  - 
Is.,  board  10«.  64. ;  *Amobl,  Castle  St.,  near  the  castle;  Botai.,  66  St.  Mary 
St.,  B.  from  is. ;  Qkhat  Webtekn,  St.  Mary  St.,  near  the  G.  W.  B.  station.  — 
Gband,  Westgate  St.;  Queen's,  84  St.  Mary  St.,  commercial;  Albxandba, 
near  the  Taff  Vale  SUtion;  Centbal  Tempebahce,  near  the  G.  W.B.  station. 
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R.  2f.  —  PhiVunrmonic  ReHaurant^  St  Mary  St.;  Betntfort,  High  St.;  Re- 
freshment  Koonu ,    at  the  O.  W.  B.  Btation.  —  Dorothy  Ca/i,  St.  Mary  St. 

Sleotrie  Tramways  traverse  most  of  the  main  streets;  from  tlie  S. 
end  of  St.  Mary  St.  to  the  Docks  (fare  Id.)  and  Pe$u»rth  (id.) ;  from  High 
St.  to  Llandaff  (3(2.).  —  Ferry  Steamer  (fare  Ad.)  from  the  Docks  to  Penarth 
every  Va  hr.,  for  two  hrs.  before  and  two  hrs.  after  high  water. 

Post  Office  in  Westgate  St.,  not  far  from  the  Boyal  Hotel. 

American  Gonanl,  Daniel  W.  Williams. 

Bteamera  ply  from  Cardiff  daily  to  Bristol;  1-3  times  weekly  to  Cork 
(fare  17*.  Gd.),  awanseay  Belfast  (i7«.  6d.),  and  Glasgow  (20«.).  Excursion 
steamers  also  in  summer  to  numerous  places  on  the  Bristol  Channel  (comp. 

p.  119). 

B«ilway  Stations.  Great  Western  Raihoay  Station^  at  the  S.  end  of 
St.  Mary  St.;  Taff  Vale  Station,  in  Queen  Street,  nearly  1  M.  to  the  W.; 
Rhymney  Station,  adjoining  the  last;  Docks  Station  of  the  Taff  Vale  Co.) 
Clarence  Road  Station,  close  to  the  Docks,  for  Penarth  and  Barry. 

Cardiff  (the  *Caer',  or  castle,  on  the  Tafl),  a  well-built  city 
(since  1906)  with  (1901)  164,420  inhab.  (2000  in  1801),  lies  on  the 
Ta/f,  2  M.  above  its  month,  has  the  largest  coal-shipping  trade  in 
the  world  (20,000,000  tons  In  1904),  and  also  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  Iron  and  manufactures  from  the  S.  Wales  mineral  field. 
It  exports  a  larger  tonnage  than  any  other  port  in  the  world.  New 
York  being  second.  The  magnificent  docks  (see  below)  were  begun 
by  the  second  Marquis  of  Bute  (d.  1848),  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to 
whose  spirit  and  energy  Cardiff  owes  much  of  its  importance. 

High  St,  and  St.  Mary  St.  lead  to  the  castle  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Taff,  Cardiff  Castle  (adm.  Is.),  erected  in  the  11th  cent.,  has 
been  elaborately  restored,  and  is  occasionally  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute.  The  castle  was  the  prison  of  Robert  Gurthose,  eldest 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  who  died  here  after  nearly  30  years'  captivity. 
The  ancient  keep  (14th  cent.)  is  still  preserved ;  but  the  lofty  clock- 
tower  and  other  prominent  features  of  the  exterior  and  most  of  the 
inhabited  rooms  are  modern.  The  most  interesting  of  the  frescoes 
are  those  in  the  Banquet  Hall,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Castle. 
—  A  good  view  of  the  Castle  is  obtained  from  the  prettily  lald-out 
Sophia  Gardens.  The  Municipal  Offices  are  in  Cathays  Park,  where 
the  new  University  College  is  being  erected.  Near  the  park  are  the 
scanty  ruins  of  an  old  Orey  Friars  Monastery,  The  Church  of 
St.  John,  in  Church  St,  to  the  E.  of  High  St,  was  built  in  the 
13th  cent,  but  the  fine  Perp.  tower  is  a  later  addition.  —  The 
Free  Library,  in  Working  St,  can  accommodate  600  readers;  up- 
stairs is  an  Art  Oallery  and  Museum,  with  a  large  collection  of 
paintings  (open  10-6,  except  on  Frid. ;  on  Wed.  &  Sat.  also  5-9  p.m.). 

The  *Dock8,  reached  by  crossing  the  canal  at  the  E.  end  of  St. 
Mary  St,  consist  of  four  main  basins ,  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
124  acres  and  6  M.  of  quays.  There  are  additional  docks  at  Penarth 
(26  acres ;  see  below),  and  at  Barry  (114  acres),  8  M.  to  the  S.W. 
(railway  in  26  min.). 

The  South  Wales  ^  Monmouthshire  University  College,  in  New- 
port Road,  is  attended  by  about  600  students  (new  building,  see 
above).   The  Technical  School  has  between  3000  and  4000  students. 
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The  most  interesting  ezcnrsion  from  Cardiff  is  to  LUmdaff  Cathedral 
(p.  205),  reached  by  railway,  by  road,  or  by  a  pretty  field-path  (2  M.). 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Taff  estnary,  4  M.  from  Cardiff,  lies  Penarth 
(Periarth  Hotel,  on  Penarth  Head;  Eiplanade,  B.  &  B.  6<.  6d.,  D.  is. ;  Marine 
Inn^  in  the  town),  the  marine  residence  and  bathing-resort  of  the  Cardiffians 
(14,227  inbab.))  with  an  esplanade  and  fine  salt-water  fwimming-balhs. 
It  may  be  reached  by  railway,  tramway,  or  steamer  (comp.  p.  208).  The 
commercial  part  of  the  town  Ues  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Head,  adjoining 
the  important  P^uxrth  Docks,  An  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  Penarth 
Head  (200  ft.)i  near  the  foreign-looking  church.  In  Plymouth  Road,  facing 
the  Town  Station,  is  the  Turner  House  Oallery,  a  valuable  collection  eontain- 
ing  works  by  Turner,  RoFsetti,  Whistler,  etc.  (adm.  free,  Wed.  &  Sun.  3*5). 

Froh  Cardiff  to  Caerphilly  and  Bhtmnbt  Bridge,  24  M.,  Rhymney 
Railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  is.  2d.,  2«.  9d.,  Qs.).  This  line,  which  starts  from 
the  Rhymney  Station  (p.  203) ,  forms  part  of  the  L.  N.  W.  R.  route  to 
S.  Wales  (comp.  p.  201).  The  whole  of  this  district  is  covered  with  a 
dense  network  of  railways,  constructed  chiefly  for  the  mineral  traffic 
and  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  tourists.  —  8  M.  Caerphilly  (Castle 
Inn),  on  the  Rhymney,  is  often  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  *Oastle,  a 
picturesque  and  extensive  ruin  of  the  18th  cent.  (adm.  8d.).  Its  system 
of  fortification  is  very  elaborate,  and  seems  to  have  included  arrangements 
by  which  the  surrounding  country  could  be  laid  under  water.  Soon  after 
its  erection  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Despensers,  the  notorious 
favourites  of  Edward  II.  (1307-1327),  and  that  monarch  once  found  shelter 
here,  just  before  his  fall.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  castle  is 
unknown.  The  ^Leaning  Tower',  at  the  S.  E.  corner  (60  ft.  high),  seems 
to  owe  its  inclination  to  an  attempt  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
castle  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  —  16  M.  Ystrad,  prettily 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhymney,  which  contracts  above  Caerphilly. 

—  16  M.  Hengoed  is  the  junction  for  the  G.  W.  R.  line  from  Pontypool 
to  Swansea. —  22  M.  Rhymney,  with  large  iron-works,  employing  7000  men. 

—  At  (24  M.)   Rhymney  Bridge   we  join  the    line  from  Abergavenny  to 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (see  p.  201). 

From  Cardiff  to  Mbrthtr  Tydvil,  24V2  M.,  Taff  Vale  Railway  in 
*/i-i  hr.  (fares  4^.,  2s.  iOd.,  is.  lli/zd.).  This  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Taff,  the  natural  charms  of  which  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared 
before  the  steady  advance  of  iron-works  and  coal-pits.  —  4V2  U.  Llandaff 
Station,  V/t  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (see  p.  205).  —  From  C7  M.)  TaJfU 
Well  we  may  visit  PA  M.)  Castell  Coch  Cred  castle*),  a  finely-situated 
feudal  ch&teau  (18th  cent.;  restored)  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
(adm.  11-1  and  2-1  in  the  absence  of  the  family ;  tickets  at  the  Bute  Estate 
Of(!ce,  Castle  St.,  Cardiff).  Wine  is  made  every  year  from  the  small  vine- 
yard below  the  castle.  —  11  M.  Tre/orest  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Llantrissant  (p.  206).  —  At  (13  M.)  Netebridge  or  Pontypridd  Junction  a  line, 
diverging  to  the  left,  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Rhondda,  the  most  important 
of  the  Glamorganshire  colliery  districts,  to  (lOVs  M.)  Treherheriy  and  thence 
p  roceeds  vi&  Cymmer  to  Port  Talbot  (p.  207),  while  another,  to  the  right,  leads 
to  Caerphilly  (see  above)  and  Newport  (p.  202).  The  *Bridge  from  which 
Pontypridd  takes  its  name  is  a  singularly  graceful  stone  bridge  spanning 
the  Taff  in  a  single  arch,  140  ft.  wide  and  forming  a  perfect  segment  of  a 
circle.  It  was  constructed  in  1766  by  a  stone-mason  namtfd  Edwards, 
after  two  unsuccessful  attempts.  The  cylindrical  tunnels  in  the  ^haunches* 
of  the  bridge  were  made  to  lighten  the  masonry  and  so  diminish  the  in- 
ward thrust.  —  From  (16  M.)  Abercynon  a  line  runs  to  O'^h  i^O  Aherdare 
(with  large  iron-works)  and  (IOV2  M.)  Hirwain  Junction  (p.  207).  —  At  (18  M.) 
Q,%Mker''s  Yard  Junction  we  cross  the  G.  W.  R.  line  from  Pontypool  to  Hir- 
wain. —  Farther  on  we  pass  under  the  Neath  Valley  Railway  (p.  207). 

241/2  M.  Merthyr  Tydvil  {Castle,  R.  is.,  B.  2«.-3«.  6d. ;  Bush,  near  the  sta- 
^^on.  both  commercial),  a  busy  but  mean-looking  and  uninviting  town  with 
(1901)  69,227  inhabitants.  It  is  of  ancient  origin,  taking  its  name  from 
the  virgin  saint,  Tydvil  the  Martyr  (6th  cent.);  but  its  importance  is  wholly 
of  modem  growth,  and  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  it  was  an  incon- 
siderable village.    It  Is  the  great  centre  of  the  iron-working  district  of 
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S.  Wales,  and  the  night  aspect  of  the  valley  in  which  it  lies,  lit  up  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  Innumerahle  furnaces,  is  very  impressive.  At  the  Cy- 
/ar(f\fa  Iron  Wovks^  about  1  M.  from  the  station,  the  newest  and  best 
processes  for  smelting  iron  and  converting  it  into  steel  may  be  seen. 
Above  the  works  is  Oyfarihfa  CattU^  the  residence  of  the  senior  partner. 
A  statue  of  Sir  W.  T.  Lewi*  was  erected  in  front  of  the  General  Hospital 
in  1901.  —  An  omnibus  runs  from  Herthyr  to  (2  M.)  Dowlait^  with  the 
Dowlais  Iron  A  Steel  Works,  which  are  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale. 
Within  their  precincts  are  some  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Morlait, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Welsh  princes  of  Brecon.  Visitors  are  cour- 
teously admitted  to  either  establishment  on  application  at  the  office. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Cardiff  may  go  on  from 
Merthyr  eastwards  to  Abergavenny  (p.  201),  northwards  to  Brecon  (p.  314), 
or  westwards  to  Stoanaea  (p.  207). 

From  Ca&difp  to  Babby  and  B&idgend,  29  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr. 
(fares  Bs.  4<f.,  2«.,  is.  Sd,).  The  trains  start  from  the  G.  W.B.  Station} 
some  also  from  Clarence  Road  Station.  —  4  M.  Cogan  adioins  Penarth 
Dock  Station.  —  T^/s  M.  Cadoxton;  8  M.  Barry  Dock.  —  8»/a  M.  Barry 
(Barry  Hotel,  B.  4s.),  a  town  of  some  size,  practically  owes  Us  existence 
to  the  docks  (114  acres),  which  were  begun  in  1884.  —  The  line  now  follows 
a  somewhat  uninteresting  coarse  towards  the  W.  —  14V8  M.  Aberthatc^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thawe.  To  Cowbridge  and  Llantrissant,  see  p.  206.  —  19Vxltf- 
'Llantwit  Uajor  (inns,  small)  has  an  interesting  double  church,  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  the  13-14th  centuries.  It  represents,  however, 
a  monastic  foundation  of  the  5th  cent.,  to  which  was  attached  a  famous 
College  Cthe  first  Christian  school  of  learning  in  Britain**),  where  Gildas. 
Taliesin,  and  other  eminent  Welshmen  were  educated.  —  Near  Llantwit 
is  a  ruined  castle  locally  known  as  the  Old  Place,  —  On  the  coast,  about 
2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Llantwit,  is  St.  Donafs  Castle  (usually  shown  on  ap^li' 
cation),  a  picturesque  castellated  mansion  of  the  16th  cent.,  containing 
some  fine  wood-carving  by  Grinling  (Gibbons.  A  room  is  shown  in  which 
Archbishop  Usher  found  shelter  in  1645-46.  —  24V3  M.  Southerndoton  Road. 
On  the  coast,  3  M.  to  the  S.W.,  lie  /Soti/Acrndown  (Dunraven  Hotel,  B.  2«., 
D.  2s.  6d.\  Jfanne)y  a  small  watering-place  with  golf-links  and  Dunraven 
Castle  (Earl  of  Dunraven),  a  modern  mansion  finely  situated  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory. Dunraven  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  royal  residence  of 
Caractacus.  Xear  it  are  the  Ifash  Cliffs^  a  fine  bit  of  coast-scenery.  —  At 
(29  M.)  Bi'idgend  (p.  206)  we  join  the  direct  line  from  Cardiff  to  Swansea. 

About  5  miu.  after  leaving  Cardiff  the  train  stops  at  (1473/4  M.) 
Ely,  the  station  for  Llandaff /"l^ed  Lion),  1  M.  to  the  right,  the 
smallest  city  In  England  (700  Inhab.),  now  practically  a  suburb 
of  Cardiff  (tramway,  see  p.  203).  It  Is  interesting  as  the  seat  of 
perhaps  the  oldest  episcopal  see  in  Great  Britain,  established  by 
SS.  Dubritlus  and  Teilo  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  On  our  way 
from  the  station  to  the  cathedral  we  pass  the  large  castellated  gate- 
way of  the  old  Bishop^s  Palace  (destroyed  by  Owen  Glendower). 
Near  the  gateway  is  a  Cross,  on  an  ancient  base. 

The  *Cathedbal,  pleasantly  situated  amid  trees,  at  the  foot  of  a 
slope  rising  above  the  river  Ta/f,  occupies  the  same  spot  as  the  ear- 
liest church  of  SS.  Dubritlus  and  Teilo.  This,  however,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  small  edifice,  was  removed  by  Bishop  Urban 
(1107-33),  who  undertook  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  church. 
In  the  E.  E.  period  Urban's  church  was  extended  westwards  as 
far  as  the  present  W.  front,  and  the  only  remains  of  It  are 
the  Norman  arch  between  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel,  part 
of  the  S.  wall  of  the  former,  and  the  Norman  doorways  incorpo^x 
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ated  in  the  aisle- walls.  The  Chapter  House  is  also  E.E.,  of  a  some- 
what later  date ;  the  Lady  Ohapel  is  early  Dec. ;  the  Preshytery  and 
the  walls  of  the  aisles  both  in  nave  and  choir  were  rebuilt  in  the 
late  Dec.  period ;  and  the  N.  W.  tower  was  built  by  Jasper  Tudor, 
uncle  of  Henry  VII.,  while  the  S.  W.  tower  (E.  E.)  seems  to  have 
been  left  standing.  At  a  later  date  the  building  was  completely 
neglected;  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  collapsed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  cent.,  and  the  cathedral  became  an  absolute  ruin.  About 
1735-40  a  sort  of  Italian  temple  was  made  within  the  walls,  but  in 
1843  the  restoration  which  culminated  in  the  present  church  was 
begun.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Pri chard,  to  whom  is  due  also  the  S.W. 
tower  (195  ft.),  replacing  the  original  E.  E.  tower,  pulled  down  in 
1786.  —  The  cathedral  is  175  ft  long  and  72  ft.  wide.  The  daily 
services  are  at  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  the  latter  choral. 

The  Exterior  of  the  building,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transepts,  suggests 
a  large  parish-church  rather  than  a  cathedral.  The  W.  fagade,  however, 
the  central  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  E.  E.  edifice,  is  fine,  and  has 
been  compared  to  those  of  Bipon  Cathedral  and  St.  Bemi  at  Bheims.  Mr. 
Freeman  comments  on  the  satisfactory  effect  produced  by  the  perspicuity 
of  its  construction,  which  is  in  no  way  disguised  by  the  ornamentation. 

The  ^Interior,  being  open  from  end  to  end,  is  very  impressive,  i^mong 
the  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  grand  late-Norman  *Areh  between  the 
presbytery  and  the  Lady  Chapel;  the  *Altar-piece  by  RostetU;  the  Lady 
Chapel;  the  Chapter  Hovue^  which  is  of  very  unusual  form  (square,  with 
a  central  pillar):  the  monuments  of  Bir  David  Mattheie,  standard-bearer 
of  Edward  lY.  (N.  aisle  of  presbytery)  and  Sir  William  MatihetB  (d.  1628 1 
N.  aisle  of  nave) ;  and  the  supposed  tomb  of  8t.  Teilo ,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  presbytery.  The  way  in  which  the  E.  bays  of  the  ritual  choir  are  blocked 
up  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  former  existence  of  a  pair  of  small  tran- 
septal  towers.  The  roof  throughout  is  modern ;  so  also  is  the  stained  glass, 
which  includes  some  good  specimens  of  Morris.  —  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  Memorial  Cross  to  Dean  Conpbeare  (d.  1867),  an  eminent  geologist. 
—  The  group  of  neat  modem  buildings  on  the  slope  above  the  cathedral 
include  the  Deanery  and  the  Cammrp.  Adjacent  is  the  Cathedral  School ^ 
founded  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Llandaff. 

Between  Cardiff  and  Llantrissant  the  train  crosses  the  Ely 
sixteen  times.  149i/4  M.  8t,  Pagans^  with  the  seat  of  Lord  "Windsor, 
takes  its  name  from  an  early  missionary,  said  to  have  been  sent 
from  Rome  in  A.  D.  180.  —  156i/2  M.  Llantrissant  (Windsor  Arms), 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  the 
station ,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  Cowhridge  (Bear) 
and  (IIV2  M.)  ^^erthaw  (p.  205> 

16672  M.  Bridgend  (^*Wyndham  Arms;  Dunraven,  R.  or  D. 
3<.  6c2. ;  Angel,  Castle,  R.  or  D.  3«.),  the  junction  for  the  Llynfl 
Valley  Railway  (to  Maesteg),  is  a  small  town,  with  (1901)  6063  in- 

hab.  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Norman  castle. 

Visits  may  be  paid  to  Ogmore  Castle,  a  Korman  fragment,  2V<  M.  to 
the  S.  W. ;  to  the  (2  M.)  ruins  of  Ewenny  Priory,  founded  in  1146  and 
(according  to  Mr.  Freeman)  *perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  a  fortified  eccle- 
siastical building,  the  union  of  castle  and  monastery  in  the  aame  strue* 
ture*;  to  Coity  Castle  (13-14th  cent.)  and  Coity  Church  (good  window  tra- 
cery), 2  M.  to  the  N.E. 

From  Bridgend  to  Cardiff  vi&  Llantwit  Mcuor,  see  p.  205. 

From  (171  M.)  Pyle  a  branch-line  runs  to  (3Va  M.)  PorOtcawl 
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(Esplanade;  Porthcawl;  Marine,  pens,  from  30«.  per  week),  a  rising 
watering-place,  with  one  of  the  best  golf-courses  in  S.  Wales. 

Near  (1761/2  M.)  Port  Talbot ^  the  outlet  for  the  copper,  coal, 
and  iron  of  the  Yale  of  Afon,  are  the  fine  mansion  and  grounds  of 
Margam  Abbey ,  with  the  rnlns  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  of  the 
i2th  century.  To  Cymmer  and  Pontypridd,  see  p.  204.  —  180  M. 
Briton  Ferry,  the  port  of  Neath. 

182i/4  M.  Neath  (Castle,  R.  4s.,  D.  3«.  6d.;  *MackwoHhi  Vale 
of  Neath),  with  13,732  Inhab.,  lies  at  the  moutlx  of  the  Neath  and  is 
surrounded  by  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  copper  works.  About  1 M.  to  the 
N.  are  the  ruins  of  Neath  Abbey,  founded  in  1111.  The  Castle,  of 
which  only  the  entrance-gate  and  towers  remain,  lies  to  the  light  of 
the  station. 

FsoM  KsATH  TO  Mbbthtb  Ttdvil,  24  M.,  railway  in  1^4  hr.  (fares  3«.10(f., 
2«.  fid,,  is.  lid,).  This  railway  ascends  the  beautiful  *'YaIe  of  Neath,  with 
namerous  waterfalls,  wooded  ravines,  and  picturesque  crags.  The  finest 
falls  are  near  Pont  Neath  Vaughan  (Angel;  Dinas  Hotel),  where  the  ra- 
vines of  the  yeath,  the  Heptte,  ilie.Mellte,  and  the  Perddyn,  each  con- 
taining a  series  of  falls,  converge.  Pont  Neath  lies  8  H.  above  (T  M.)  Qlpn 
iV^ea/A  (Lamb  A  Flag,  */4  M.  from  the  station),  the  nearest  railway-station. 
—  16 V2  H.  Hineain  (p.  20i).  —  24  M.  Merihyr  lydtfil,  see  p.  204. 

From  Neath  to  Brecon^  see  B.  27. 

On  leaving  Neath  we  pass  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  right 
and  those  of  the  abbey  (a  little  farther  on)  on  the  left.  —  190  M. 
Landore  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  the  short  line  to 
(1  M.)  Swarhsea,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  district  blackened  and 
desolated  by  the  smoke  of  innumerable  copper-works. 

Swansea.  —  Hotels.  Royal,  High  St.  5  ♦MiiTBopoLE,  Wind  St. ;  Cahe- 
jiON,  High  St.;  Castle,  Castle  Bailey;  Mackwobth,  B.  2«.,  D.  2«.  Qd,- 
Ss.  6d..,  commercial;  Gband  Teupebance,  R.  &  B.  4^.,  these  two  in  the 
High  St.,  near  the  G.  W.  B.  station. 

Bailway  Stations.  1.  Sigh  St.  JStalion,  of  the  G.  W.  R.  —  2.  Victoria 
Station^  Butland  St.,  of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  R.  —  3.  Swansea  Vale  Station,  of 
the  Midland  Bailway.  —  4.  St.  Thomas  Station,  of  the  Cambrian  Bailway s. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  to  Liverpool  (24  hrs  ;  fare  i2s.  6d.),  Manchester 
(30  hrs. ;  12«.  6d.),  Belfast  (24  hrs. ;  ils.  6d.),  and  Glasgow  (86  hrs. ;  70s.), 
and  in  summer  to  Ilfracombe  (i*/*  hr. ;  is.  Bd.),  the  MumlUs,  etc. 

American  Oonsul,  Griffith  W.  PreeSy  Esq. 

Swansea,  Welsh  Abertawe,  a  busy  town  of  (1901)  94,505  inhab., 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tawe,  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Swansea 
Bay,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  tin-plate  trade  of  England,  and  is  also 
perhaps  the  most  important  copper-smelting  centre  in  the  world. 

About  20,000  tons  of  copper  (valued  at  8-4  millions  sterling)  are  annu- 
ally produced  by  its  foundries.  No  copper  is  found  in  this  part  of  Wales, 
but  the  ore  is  brought  hither  from  Cornwall  and  foreign  countries  owing 
to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  there  being  about  250  coal-pits 
within  a  radius  of  15  M.  This  abundance  has  also  led  to  the  erection 
of  numerous  iron,  zinc,  lead,  tin-plate,  and  other  manufactories,  while 
the  docks  are  entered  annually  by  vessels  with  a  burden  of  upwards  of 
4,000,000  tons.  About  232,000  tons  of  tin-plates,  value  3,000,0007,  are 
exported  annually,  while  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Swansea  (import 
and  export)  is  estimated  at  18  millions  sterling.  In  certain  states  of  the 
wind  Swansea  is  completely  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the  copper-works, 
which,  however,  is  said  to  be  less  unhealthy  than  one  would  suppose. 
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The  scanty  remains  of  the  Cattle  (14th  cent)  are  hidden  amon^ 
the  buildings  adjoining  the  Post  Office^  In  Castle  St. ;  hut  a  view 
of  the  fine  arcaded  parapet  (comp.  p.  222)  round  the  keep  may  be 
obtained  by  descending  the  narrow  lane  to  the  right.  —  Near  the 
Victoria  Station  (L.  N.  W.)  and  the  extensive  Docks  (126  acres)  Is 
the  Royal  Institute  of  South  Wales,  containing  a  good  library,  an 
art-collection,  and  a  museum  (adm.  id.),  —  In  the  Alexandra  Road, 
not  far  from  the  G.  W,  R.  Station,  Is  the  Free  Library  and  Institute 
of  Science  and  Art.  The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary  was  rebuilt  In 
1897;  the  Dec.  chancel,  the  reputed  work  of  Bishop  Gower  (p.  222), 
is  Interesting,  and  contains  a  few  old  brasses  and  monuments. 
The  Market,  erected  at  a  cost  of  20,0002.,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  —  Permission  to  visit  one  of  the  large  Copper  Works 
at  Landore  Is  generally  obtainable  on  previous  application.  The 
Happing'  of  a  blast-furnace  at  night  Is  an  Imposing  sight. 

A  good  general  view  of  Swansea  is  obtained  from  the  hill  named  the 
Oraig,  which  rises  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  G.  W.  B.  Station.  XUvey  Hill^ 
on  the  opposite  (E.)  side  of  the  river,  is  also  a  good  point  of  view.  —  A 
line  view  of  Swansea  Bay  is  obtained  from  the  end  of  the  W.  Pier,  which 
is  2000  ft.  long.  —  From  Swansea  to  Brecon,  see  p.  216. 


From  Swansea  to  the  Mumbles,  5V2  ^^  Steam  Tramway, 
starting  opposite  the  Victoria  Station  (p.  207),  hourly  during  the 
day  (fares  l^j-id.,  b^j^d.).  —  The  road  skirts  the  sands  of  Swansea 
Bay,  the  natural  beauty  of  which  triumphs  over  many  disadvant- 
ages. At  St.  Helen's  Junction  the  steam-tramway  is  met  by  the 
electric  tramway  from  Gower  St.  We  pass  (on  the  right)  the  Victoria 
Park,  Swansea  Cricket  Ground,  Swansea  Bay  Recreation  Ground, 
and  Singleton  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Lord  Swansea.  On  the  left 
is  a  fine  promenade  (benches)  overlooking  the  sea.  At  (1^2  M.) 
St.  Gabriels  and  (8  M.)  Mumbles  Road  axe  stations  of  the  L.  N.  W. 
Railway.  To  the  left  are  the  remains  of  a  submerged  forest,  and 
to  the  right,  at  (372^^0  Blackpill,  are  Clyne  woods.  —  6  M.  Oyster^ 
mouth;  6^4  M.  Southend.  —  6V2  M.  Mumbles  Pier  (see  below). 

The  Mamblei  (*Ship  ^  Castle;  Mermaid;  George;  lodgings)  Is 
a  rising  watering-place  which  has  developed  out  of  the  fishing- 
village  of  Oystermouth  and  has  assumed  the  name  that  in  strict 
parlance  belongs  to  the  detached  rocks  off  the  S.  horn  of  Swansea 
Bay.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance  of 
these  rocks  to  projecting  breasts  (mammae).  The  oyster-beds  here 
have  recently  recovered  some  of  their  former  prosperity.  From  the 
Pier  (adm.  Id. ;  restaurant),  steamers  ply  in  summer  to  Bristol,  Car- 
diff, Swansea,  Tenby,  Ufracombe,  Lynmouth,  etc.  The  bathing  is 
tolerable  and  the  boating  is  good.  A  marine  drive  has  been  carried 
round  the  coast  from  Southend  to  Bracelet  Bay,  passing  near  the 
Lighthouse  on  Mumbles  Head. 

The  Mumbles  forms  the  usual  and  most  eonvenient  portal  to  the  *0«wttr 
FttBiBattla,  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Glamorganshire.  The  whole  of  this  peninsvla. 
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wbidi  is  ftboat  15  M.  long  and  5-6  M.  broad,  is  picturesqae  enough  to  repay 
a  stay  of  several  days;  Dat  the  finest  scenery,  that  of  the  S.  coast,  may 
be  fairly  explored  in  one  day's  walk.  It  is  emphatically  a  district  for  the 
pedestrian,  as  beyond  the  railway-termini  there  is  no  convenient  transport 
for  visitors  (omnibases,  see  below;  light  railway  contemplated),  while 
many  of  the  finest  points  are  inaccessible  except  on  foot.  Inns  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  those  who  explore  the  district  thoroughly  must 
now  and  again  be  content  with  farm-house  or  coastguard  accommodation. 
Two-thirds  of  Gower  are  occupied  by  the  English-speaking  descendants  of 
Flemish  or  Norman  colonists,  who  have  cooped  up  the  original  Welsh 
inhabitants  in  theK.W.  comer  (comp.  p.  219).  The  churches,  though  rudely 
built,  possess  various  features  of  interest;  their  towers,  resembling  those 
of  Pembrokeshire  (p.  219),  combine  the  character  of  a  campanile  and  a 
stronghold.  The  student  of  mediseval  architecture  should  provide  himself 
with  Freeman*s  ^Kotes  on  the  Architectural  Antiquities  ox  Gower'  (1860). 
The  antiquarian  will  also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  peninsula. 

The  railway-stations  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  are  Llan- 
mortot's,  to  the  N.,  and  Killay  ^  on  the  £.,  both  on  the  ramification  of 
the  L.  1^.  W.  Railway  which  extends  henoe  to  Graven  Arms  and  Shrews- 
bury (comp.  p.  211).  Omnibuses  also  ply  between  Swansea  and  several 
of  the  villages  in  Gower,  generally  leaving  Gower  early  in  the  morning 
and  returning  about  6  p.m. 

The  following  round  of  about  25  H.  from  the  Humbles,  or  20  M.  from 
Caswell  Bay,  will  give  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  Gower  scenery.  Ample 
time  (9-10  hrs.)  should  be  allowed  for  the  excursion,  as  some  of  the 
walking  is  rather  rough.  —  From  the  Oystermouth  tramway-station  (see 
p.  203)  we  follow  the  road  back  150  yds.  and  take  the  road  leading  inland 
(to  the  left),  past  Oyttermouth  Cattle^  a  picturesque  and  extensive  ruin  of 
the  14th  cent,  (small  fee  to  the  keeper).  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
hundred  yards  farther,  just  beyond  the  school,  w  (diverge  to  the  left  from 
the  direct  road  to  Caswell  Bay.  in  order  to  visit  the  pretty  little  (^4  M.) 
Langlftnd  Bay  i*LanfflaHd  Bap  Hotel,  D.  is. ;  Osborne;  Rotfierslade,  B.  2s.  6d., 
D.  9S.  6cf. ;  lodgings),  where  there  are  a  few  villas.  From  Langland  a 
steep  lane  leads  us  back  to  the  (Va  M.)  main  road,  where  we  turn  to  the 
leit.  1  M.  Caswell  Bay  (*Hotel,  unpretending,  R.  &  B.  5«.)  is  a  charming 
little  sandy  cove,  flanked  with  rocks.  The  bathing  here  and  at  Langland 
Bay  is,  however,  rather  dangerous  on  account  of  the  strong  outward  cur- 
rents. From  the  hotel  we  follow  the  road  for  5  min.  more*,  then  diverge 
to  the  left  through  the  bracken  and  gorse,  cross  a  stile,  and  descend  to 
(5  min.)  Brandy  Cove^  a  small  green  inlet  owing  its  name  to  smuggling 
traditions.  We  cross  this  cove  and  follow  the  path  leading  round  the  cliSs 
(easier  than  the  cart-track  over  the  top  of  the  promontory)  to  (1/4  hr.) 
Pwll-du  Bay  (*Poolth-dee';  Beaufort  Arms,  small),  with  its  curious  banks 
of  pebbles.  Fine  view  of  the  Pwll-du  Head ,  a  bold  mass  of  limestone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay.  [From  Pwll-du  a  path  leads  inland  through  the 
well-wooded  Bishopston  Valley  to  (2  M.)  Bishopston  (p.  211).]  From  the  inn 
we  ascend  a  rough  and  steep  track  to  (8-10  min.)  the  hamlet  of  High  Fen- 
f»ar<f,  where  we  take  a  lane  to  the  right  (inland),  following  it  to  the  left 
when  it  bends  and  regaining  the  cliff-track  near  (8  min.)  a  farm-house,  with 
a  pond  in  front  of  it.  About  4  min.  beyond  the  farm  is  a  ruinous  stone  cattle- 
shed,  opposite  which  begins  a  faintty  marked  path,  descending  deviously 
to  the  left  to  Bacon  Hole,  a  cave  on  this  side  of  the  W.  promontory  of  the 
bay,  in  which  large  deposits  of  prehistoric  bones  were  found  in  1^.  The 
llmeftone  cliffs  along  this  part  of  the  coast  are  very  fine.  We  now  return  to 
the  track  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  (though  experts,  who  think  it  worth 
while,  may  follow  a  difficult  and  even  dangerous  path  along  their  face  to 
two  other  caves)  and  in  about  10  min.  reach  another  i>tone  hut,  in  a  line 
with  which,  to  the  left,  is  Minchin  Head,  easily  recognised  by  the  knob 
of  white  limestone  at  the  top.  Below  this  knob  is  Minehin^  Hole,  a  eave 
extending  into  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  170  ft.  The  descent  to  it,  over 
slippery  turf,  requires  caution  and  a  steady  head,  but  those  who  do  not 
care  for  this  scramble  should  not  miss  the  *View  of  the  coast  from  the 
top  of  the  promontory. 
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dmtiaiiiiifl;  to  folloir  the  tnek  otv  the  heed  of  the  elilb,  we  croM 
the  elaatle  taxi  ot  P^mmard  Burrow*  aad  soon  come  ia  sight  of  the  Uxge 
Uniom  Worthtnue,  on  the  slope  of  Ca/h  Brfn.  la  V«  1^-  we^fee  the  hemlet 
of  James  Oreen  to  the  right,  end  in  5  min.  more  the  min  of  Femmard 
CastU.  To  the  left  the  eliftt  here  recede,  leeTlng  room  fbr  the  sandy  bay 
of  Shire  Combe,  At  low  tide  we  may  deseend  to  the  beach  and  pess  throng 
the  natoral  archway  at  the  W.  end  of  thie  bay,  bat  at  high  ttde  we  mnst 
cross  the  neck  to  reach  *Three  CU^s  Bag.  The  orifpm  of  the  name  appears 
when  we  look  back  at  the  rocks  separating  it  from  Shire  Combe  Bay.  A 
small  stream  here  enters  the  sea.  Three  Cliffs  Bay  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  a  fine  promontory  called  the  High  Tor,  which  may  be  rounded  at  low 
water.  On  the  other  side  extend  the  beautiful  sands  of  Oxwiek  Bag,  along 
which  we  can  walk  all  the  way  to  &  M.)  the  church  (a  typical  example 
of  a  Gower  church)  and  parsonage  of  Oxwich,  nestling  under  the  clifis  at 
the  W.  extremity.  Here  also  is  a  coastguard's  cottage,  where  refreshments 
and  a  bed  may  be  obtained.  Amid  the  woods  to  the  right,  as  we  cross 
the  bay,  are  Tisible  the  Tillage,  church,  and  old  castle  of  Pemrice.  The 
rillage  of  Oxwich  lies  a  little  inland  (to  the  K.)  of  the  church,  while  Ox- 
with  CasUe  {16th  cent.),  now  incorporated  with  a  farm-house,  stands  on 
the  top  of  tile  elifllii.  [Those  who  do  not  care  to  see  the  Culrer  Hole  (see 
below),  or  to  go  on  to  the  Worms  Head,  may  turn  inland  at  Oxwich  and 
proceed  vii  Pen-p- Hitch  and  Reynoldtton  to  (Jb^Jt  M.)  Arthwr'eaume  (see  below).] 

From  Oxwich  we  may  ascend  the  rough  road  passing  to  the  right  of 
the  castle ,  and  then  descend  through  the  village  of  Blade,  to  Port  Egmom 
Bay,  another  level  expanse  of  sand.  A  walk  of  */«  1^'*  itom.  Ozwioh  brings 
us  to  Port  Epnon  (inn,  small)  where  primitiTe  summer-quarters  and  good 
bathing  may  be  had.  Here  a  boy  may  be  engaged  to  show  the  way  to 
Ouher  Hole,  an  interesting  cavern  on  the  other  side  of  the  promontory 
bounding  Port  Bynon  Bay  on  the  W.  From  a  point  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff  an  essj  zigzag  path  winds  down  the  grassy  slope  to  the  cave,  but  the 
last  part  of  the  descent  is  unpleasant  for  ladies. 

[The  walk  along  the  cliffs  from  Port  Eynon  to  (8-9  M .)  the  Worms 
Head,  passing  the  Pcwikmd  Cavee  and  *Mowelade  Bap,  is  very  fine,  but 
would  necessitate  another  day  in  Gower.  The  *Worms  Head,  perhaps 
the  grandest  piece  of  rock -scenery  in  the  peninsula,  consists  of  a  long 
narrow  promontory,  stretching  into  the  sea  for  about  1  M.  and  quite 
detached  from  the  mainland  at  high-water.  If  ear  the  point  is  a  curious 
*Blow  Hole',  resembling  the  Devil's  Bellows  at  Kynance  Cove  (p,  iSS),  and 
making  a  sharp  whistling  sound  when  the  wind  or  sea  is  high.  ~  Visi- 
tors to  the  Worms  may  obtain  accommodation  at  a  farm-house  at  BhoeeUy, 
a  village  about  i  H.  from  the  neck  of  the  headland.  Bhossily  is  6  M.  by 
road  from  Beynolditon  (see  below),  at  which  is  the  nearest  decent  inn.] 

Starting  from  Port  Eynon  on  our  retam-joumey,  we  walk  across  &e 
sand-hills  to  (*/«  H.)  the  village  of  Horton,  which  we  see  in  front  of  us. 
Thence  we  follow  the  road  in  a  straight  (xT.  E.)  direetion  to  C2X.)  Penriee 
(see  above),  with  its  church,  and  beyond  it  make  a  rapid  descent,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  iron  gate  of  the  avenue  to  Penriee  House.  To 
visit  the  ivv-clad  ruins  of  Penriee  Caeile  (permission  necessary),  dating  in 
part  from  the  i2th  cent.,  we  pass  through  this  gate,  leaving  the  grounds 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  by  the  lodge  on  the  main  road  to  Swansea. 

[Those  who  wish  to  visit  ArihurU  Btone,  the  best-known  cromlech  in 
Oower,  here  turn  to  the  left,  and  then,  at  Q^U  ^*)  the  cross-roads,  where 
there  is  a  building  curiously  supported  on  stone  props,  to  the  right.  Our 
road  crosses  the  ridge  of  Cefh  Bryn  and  leads  to  (1  M.)  the  road  from 
Beynoldston  to  KiUay  (p.  909),  at  a  point  near  a  so-called  *Holy  Well'. 
Hence  we  proceed  to  the  left  for  >/s  M.,  and  then  leave  the  road  by  a 
grass-track  to  visit  Arthur's  Btone,  which  lies  on  the  moor  about  i/s  M. 
to  the  right  The  cap-stone  of  this  large  cromlech  is  U  ft.  long,  and 
weighs  90  tons.  Arthur's  Stone  is  about  i^l%  H.  from  Lhmmorlais  (p.  208). 
—  In  retumine  we  may  vary  the  route  by  proceeding  to  the  W.  to  (1  M.) 
Ropnolditon  ('Arthur's  Stone  Hotel,  unpretending),  where  the  road  turns 
to  the  B.  and  soon  reaches  (*/«  M.)  the  Swansea  road,  at  a  point  about 
-!  M.  to  the  W.  of  that  at  which  we  quitted  it.] 
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For  Cwwell  Bay  we  tarn  to  the  right  on  reaching  the  Swansea  road 
(see  p.  210).  After  about  1  M.  we  paM  the  intereating  ehureh  of  Niehol- 
atton  (recently  restored  at  a  cost  of  10,(XX)I.)  on  the  right,  and  1  H.  farther 
on  reach  the  houses  of  Penmaen^  with  the  West  (3-ower  Workhouse  (p.  210) 
above  us  on  the  left.  At  (7«  M.)  Penmaen  Churchy  now  of  no  interest  through 
unskilful  restoration,  a  road  diverging  to  the  left  leads  to  the  summit  of 
Cefn  Bryn  (690  ft. ;  *View).  Our  road  descends  past  Park-U-Breos  (Hon. 
Aubrey  Vivian),  in  the  grounds  of  which  is  a  neolithic  tumulus,  to  (1  H.) 
the  village  of  Park  Mil,  >/*  ^-  beyond  which  are  the  new  Schools,  the 
mouth  of  the  Uston  Valleif,  and  the  small  dower  Inn,  a  convenient 
centre  for  several  excursions.  Pennard  Castle  (p.  210)  lies  about  1  M.  to 
the  S.  Beyond  the  Gower  Inn  the  road  ascends  past  Kilvrough  Bouse  to 
(IVs  H.)  a  lime-kiln  (on  the  left).  Here  we  quit  the  road  by  a  gate  on 
the  right  and  follow  a  path,  which  crosses  fields,  stiles,  and  another  road, 
to  (s/4  M.)  Kitile,  At  Kittle  we  join  the  road  which  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  and  then  ascends  steeply  to  (}/a  M.)  Bishopston  (inn).  (Walk 
through  the  valley  to  the  sea,  see  p.  209.)  Passing  through  Bishopston,  we 
follow  the  road  for  1  M.  farther,  and  turn  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  it  strikes  another  road  at  right  angles.  A  few  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  by  a  stone  wall,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road  to 
(»/«  M.)  Caswell  Bay  (p.  209). 

From  the  point  at  which  we  quitted  it  (see  above),  the  road  to 
(7  M.)  Swansea  runs  to  the  K.E.  to  (3  H.)  BAllay  Station,  and  then  almost 
due  E.  to  (3  M.)  SkeUp  and  (2  M.)  Swansea  (p.  207). 


After  leaving  Landore  (p.  207)  the  train  penetrates  a  tunnel 
and  near  (195  M.)  Oowerton  Intersects  the  L.N.W.  line  from  Cra- 
ven Arms  to  Swansea  (comp.  p.  209),  —  Beyond  (197  M.)  Loughor, 
we  cross  the  estnary  of  the  Uwchwr  (Loughor),  or  Burry, 

2013/4  M.  Llanelly  (Stepney  Arms,  B.  4s.,  D.  Sa.  6d.;  Thomas 
Arms,  B.  3s.  %d,,  D.  3s.;  American  Agent,  Mr.  Wm.  Bowen),  a  manu- 
factaring  town  and  mineral  port,  with  25,617  inhab.,  is  the  Junction 
of  a  line  to  Llandilo  (p.  217)  and  Llandovery  (p.  216).  —  Beyond 
Llanelly  the  train  quits  the  mineral  district,  and  the  scenery  im- 
proves. The  line  is  carried  along  the  shore  on  an  embankment 
—  2O5V2  M.  Pembrey  and  Burry  Port,  with  large  copper-works.  — 
2103/4  M.  Kidwelly  (Pelican,  B.  or  D.  3d.),  pleasantly  situated  on 
Carmarthen  Bay,  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  (14th  cent)  and 
an  interesting  church  (Dec).  —  The  train  now  ascends  the  left  bank 
of  the  esttlary  of  the  Towy,  From  (215  M.)  Ferry  side  (White  Lion), 
a  small  seaside  resort,  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  ruins  of  Llan^ 

stepfian  Castle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary. 

Walkers  may  follow  the  coast  from  Llanstephan  (ferry  3d.)  to  (19  M.) 
Tenby  (p.  219),  via  (S[Vs  ^O  Laughame  (pron.  ^Larne* ;  Globe),  with  an  old 
castle,  (4Vs  M.)  Pendine  (two  inns),  (6^/2  M.)  Amroth^  and  (3  M.)  Savnders/oot. 

From  Ferryslde  the  train  ascends  along  the  Towy  (views) 
to  (22172^0  Carmctrthen  Junction  (Bail.  Befreshment  Booms),  the 
junction  for  (3/4  M.)  Carmarthen,  Lampeter,  and  Aberystwyth  (see 
p.  218).  We  have  a  good  view,  to  the  right,  of  the  Vale  of  Towy  and 
the  town  of  Carmarthen.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Towy.  2293/4  M. 
8t,  Clears  (Swan)  was  the  centre  of  the  *Bebecca  Biots^  of  1843, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  turnpike-gates.  (The 
name  is  an  allusion  to  Gen.  xxrv.  60.) 

14* 
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2353/4  M.  Whitland  (Yelverton  Aims)  is  the  junction  of  lines 

to  Tenby  and  Pembroke  (see  R.  29)  and  to  Cardigan. 

Fbom  Whitland  to  Cabdigan,  27V2  H. ,  in  IV2  br.  (A*.  6(2.,  3«.,  2*» 
S^Jid.).  Tbis  line  ascends  tbe  prettily-wooded  valley  of  the  Afon  Taf,  — 
I6V2  M.  Crymmych  Arms  (inn)  is  tbe  nearest  railway-station  for  (11 M.)  Nev>- 
port  (Llwyngair  Arms;  Commercial),  to  wbicb  a  coach  plies  daily  (fare 
2<.  6d.).  Coach  from  Newport  to  Fishguard  and  Haverfordwest,  see 
below.  Crymmych  Arms  is  also  the  starting-point  for  a  walk  along 
tbe  Pretely  Hills  to  (6i/s  M.)  Presely  Top  (1754  ft.),  the  highest  point 
in  Pembrokeshire.  —  Beyond  Crymmych  Arms  tbe  train  crosses  tbe  cul- 
minating point  of  the  line  (690  ft.)  and  descends  (fine  views  of  tbe  coast)  to 
CiOytTS..) Moncath  and  (24 M.)  Kilgerran  (inn),  tbe  latter  with  a  ruined  castle 
(13th  cent.) ,  on  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
narrow  valley  of  tbe  Teifi,  —  27V2  M.  Cardigan  (Black  lion,  B.  or  D.  2s.  Qd.)^ 
a  small  and  dull  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teij/i,  with  3511  inbab.  and 
the  scanty  remains  of  an  old  castle.  A  coach  runs  hence  twice  daily 
through  tiie  pretty  valley  of  tbe  Teifi,  passing  (7  M.)  Cencn'th,  to  (10  H.) 
Newcastle  Emlyn  (p.  218).  The  road  running  northwards  to  (20  M.)  New  Quay 
(p.  218)  and  (^  M.)  Aherayron  (p.  218)  oilers  few  attractions  to  tbe  tourist, 
but  some  of  the  coast  scenery  is  fine.  , 

Beyond  Whitland  tbe  Presely  Hills  (see  above)  are  visible  to 

tbe  right.  —  2391/4  M.  Clynderwen. 

From.  Cltndbbwen  to  Good  wick,  23  M.,  railway  in  U/s  br.  (fares  8<., 
is.  llVzdOi  passing  five  small  stations.  At  (9  M.)  Rosebush  (inn)  begins  tbe 
easiest  ascent  of  Presely  Top  (see  above).  —  17  M.  Letterston  is  about  to 
be  connected  by  rail  with  Clarbeston  Boad  (8  H. ;  see  below).  —  23  M. 
Ooodwick  (Wyncliffe  Hotels  belonging  to  the  G.  W.  B.  Co.)  is  a  pretty  little 
watering-place  on  Fishguard  Bay,  where  a  large  harbour  is  being  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  a  regular  steamer-service  thence  to  (62  H.)  Bosslare 
in  Ireland.  The  trains  are  met  here  by  hotel-omnibuses  from  (IV4  M.)  Fish" 
guard  (Commercial,  B.  2s.  Qd. ;  Great  Western),  a  small  town  in  a  land- 
locked bay.  At  Carreg-Ovastad  Pointy  2  H.  to  tbe  N.W.  of  Goodwick,  a 
French  force  of  1400  men  landed  in  1797,  only  to  be  captured  by  tbe 
local  militia.  Tbe  neighbourhood  abounds  in  meinihirion,  cromlechs, 
crosses,  and  other  antiquities.  Coach  from  Fishguard  to  Haverfordwest^ 
see  below.  From  Fishguard  we  may  follow  tbe  coast  to  the  N.E.  to 
(7  H.)  Newport  (coach,  see  above),  Cardigan  (see  above),  etc. 

2453/4  M«  Clarbeston  Boad,  —  251  M.  HaYerfordwest  (^OastUj 
R.  43.,  D.  Ss.Qd, ;  Salutation  J  R.  3s,  D.  3«.  Gc^.,  commercial;  Swan, 
R.  2s.,  D.  29.  6fi{.),  on  theCleddaUj  with  6007  inbab.  and  the  shell 
of  an  old  castle.  The  interesting  Church  of  St,  Mary  contains  a 
good  effigy  of  a  pilgrim  (16th  cent).  Near  the  river  are  the  rains 
of  an  Augustine  Ptiory  (E.E.).  Haverfordwest  was  the  capital  ot 
the  Flemish  colony  settled  in  Pembroke  in  1107  (see  p.  219). 

About  41/2  M.  to  tbe  S.  £.  is  ^Ficton  Castle  (order  obtained  at  the 
estate-office  in  Haverfordwest),  an  admirable  specimen  of  tbe  fastness  of 
a  Norman  baron  of  the  lltb  cent.,  though  somewhat  marred  by  modem 
additions.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park.  —  Coaches  ply  from 
Haverfordwest  to  (16  H.)  8t.  David's  (see  B.  90),  to  (16  M.)  Fishguard  (fare 
2«.  6d.;  see  above)  and  (22  H.)  Newport  (fare  3«.  61I.;  see  above),  and  to 
(7  H.)  Little  Haven  (fare  is.  6d.). 

As  the  train  leaves  Haverfordwest  we  obtain  good  views  of  the 
castle  and  priory  to  the  right  At  (256  M.)  Johnston  Junction  the 
line  forks ,  one  branch  going  to  (260  M.)  Milford  and  the  other  to 
(26O1/2  M.)  New  Milford,  As  we  approach  the  former  we  see  the 
scanty  ruins  of  Pill  Priory  in  a  valley  to  the  right. 
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Milford  or  Hilford  Haven  (Lord  Nelson ;  American  Agent,  Mr. 
0.  8.  Kelwayjy  a  town  with  5101  inbah.,  lies  about  6  M.  above  tbe 
month  of  *  Milford  Haven,  the  ^blessed  Milford'  of  Imogen  (Oymbe- 
line,  m,  2),  a  splendid  harbonr,  in  which  the  whole  English  navy 
could  ride  securely  at  anchor.  It  was  formerly  a  considerable  sea- 
port, but  the  attempts  of  modem  enterprise  and  capital  to  revive 
its  importance  have  hitherto  resulted  only  in  a  conglomeration  of 
large  but  deserted  docks,  quays,  and  lines  of  railway.  On  a  build- 
ing near  tbe  station  is  a  tablet  recording,  in  amusingly  pompous 
language,  the  visit  of  George  IV.  in  1821.  Henry  VII.  landed  here 
in  1485,  as  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  his  way  to  claim  the  crown. 

Hew  Milford  or  Neyland  (^South  Wales  Hotel,  R.  from  3a.  6d.), 

which  lies  a  little  farther  up  the  Haven,  directly  opposite  Pembroke 

Dock  (p.  223),  is  the   terminus  of  the  G.  W.  Railway  and  the 

starting-point  of  steamers  to  Waterford  and  Cork.    Steam  ferry  to 

Pembroke  Dock  (Hobbes  Point,  p.  223)  2<i,,  return-fare  3d. 

Pleasant  boating-excursions  may  be  made  in  *Kilf0rd  Haven,  and  its 
varionS  ramifications  explored.  In  fine  weather  a  boat  is  the  best  means 
of  passing  from  the  one  Milford  to  the  other;  but  the  road  (5  M.)  is  also 
not  unattractive.    The  Haven  is  protected  by  fortifications. 

27.  From  Hereford  to  Brecon  and  Swansea. 

Midland  Bailwat  from  Hereford  to  (38  M.)  Brecon  in  1^/4  hr.  (fares  bt., 
Ss.  iy2d.)\  to  (78  M.)  Swansea  in  4  hrs.  (fares  iis.  4tf.,  6<.  by^d.).  This 
route  traverses  much  of  the  finest  scenery  in  South  Wales,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wye  (see  helow)  may  be  combined  with  it. 

Hereford,  see  p.  186.  Near  (9  M.)  Moorhampion  a  well-preserved 
portion  of  Offa's  Dyke  (p.  279)  is  visible.  At  (13V2  M.)  Eardisley 
a  line  diverges  to  Kingtony  Presteign,  and  New  Radnor,  Beyond 
(17  M.)  Whitney  we  cross  the  Wye  and  pass  Clifford  Castle,  the 
traditional  birthplace  of  'Pair  Rosamond*. 

21  M.  Hay  (Crown,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  35.;  Blue  Boar,  R.  or  D. 
28.  6d.),  an  old  Norman  border-town,  with  1680  inhab.  and  the  scanty 
remains  of  a  castle.  The  name,  like  The  Hague  in  Holland,  means 
a  hedge  or  enclosure  (French  Aate).  The  station  here  is  in  England 
(Herefordshire)  and  the  town  in  Wales  (Breconshire).  Those  who 
wisli  to  explore  the  Upper  Wye  (see  below)  on  foot  may  begin  at 
Hay;  and  a  pleasant  walk  may  also  be  taken  to  the  S.  across  the 
Black  Mts.  to  (12  M.)  Llanthony  (p.  201).  —  241/2  M.  Olasbury 
(Maesllwch  Arms,  li/2  M.  from  the  station).  Good  view  of  the 
Wye  Valley. 

26  M.  Three  Cocks  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshmt  Rooms;  Three 

Cocks  Inn,  1/2  M.  to  theE.)  is  the  junction  for  the  Mid-Wales  section 

of  the  Cambrian  Railways  through  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wye,  To 

the  left  rise  the  Black  Mountains  (p.  201). 

Fbom  Thrsb  Cocks  Junction  to  Moat  Lanb,  48  M.,  Cambrian  Railways 
in  2-3 hrs.  (fares  QtAd.,  4«.  Sd.,  i$.).  This  line  follows  the  upper  conrse  of  the 
Wye^  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  is,  however,  best  explored  by  the  ped- 
estrian.   —  From  (7  M.)  Bougrhrood  (Boat  Inn,  Griffin,  both  primitive)  a 
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visit  may  be  paid  to  (4  M.)  Oraig  Pull  Du,  ot  rock  of  the  black  pit,  below 
which  is  a  waterfall  25  ft.  high.  —  9i/s  M.  Aheredw.  at  the  mouth  of  the 
romantic  glen  of  the  Edw^  with  an  old  church.  —  14  H.  Bnilth  or  BuiUh 
WelU  (Uon^  R.  2s.  6<2.,  D.  3s.;  Orovn),  a  small  town  with  chalybeate 
and  sulphur  springs  and  the  earthworks  of  a  castle.  About  2^/*  M.  to 
the  W.  is  Ouna  Llewelyn^  where  Llewelyn,  the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  English  in  1282.  —  At  (16  H.)  Builih  Road 
(Sail.  Refreshmt.  Kooms)  our  line  intersects  the  Central  Wales  Bailway 
(L.  y .  W. ;  high  level  station  a^acent)  from  Craven  Amu  to  Garmarfhen 
and  Swansea  (comp.  p.  216).  —  20  M.  yewbridge-on-  Wye  (Kew  Inn) ;  24  M. 
Doldowlod. 

231/8  M.  Rhayader  (Liony  B.  2*.  9i.,  D.  2«.  6d. ;  Boyal  Oat^  LUm^  un- 
pretending), a  small  town  beautiftiUy  situated  on  the  Wye  and  surrounded 
by  lofty  hills.  *Cwm  Elan,  or  valley  of  the  Elan^  5  H.  to  the  S.W.,  is 
a  beautifal  little  glen,  where  large  reservoirs  for  the  water-sapply  of 
Birmingham  {^  M.  distant)  were  opened  in  1904.  —  The  train  now  leaves 
the  Wye  and  runs  to  the  N.,  passing  the  flannel-making  town  (2769  inhab.) 
of  (901/s  H.)  Llanidloes  (Tr«wythan  Arms,  B.  2s.  6(1.,  D.  Si.,  Rail.  RfnU. 
Rooms),  to  (48  M.)  Moat  Lcme,  where  it  reaches  the  line  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Aberystwyth  (see  p.  278). 

From  Bhayader  the  walker  may  follow  up  the  TTyi  to  its  (18  M.) 
source  on  the  slopes  of  PlinUmmon  (2460  ft.),  halfway  to  Aberystwyth 
(p.  281).  There  are  few  pleasanter  walking -tours  of  a  week^s  duration 
in  England  than  that  afforded  by  a  descent  of  the  Wye  from  the  source  to 
the  mouth,  a  distance  of  130  M.  The  lower  course,  from  Ross  to  Chep- 
stow, is  described  at  pp.  1^  et  seq. 

29  M.  Talgarth  (Asbbumham  Arms;  Tower,  B.  2s.,  D.  2«.  6d.). 
The  Brecon  Beacons  (p.  215)  now  come  Into  view  on  the  left.  On 
the  same  side  is  Llyn  Safadden  or  Llangorse  Pool, — 33^2  ^*  Talyllyn 
(Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  junction  of  a  line  to  Dowlais  and  Merthyr 
Tydvil  (p.  204).  We  now  pass  throngh  a  tunnel,  on  emerging 
from  which  we  have  a  line  ylew  of  the  Usk,  with  tbe  Brecon 
Beacons  In  the  background.  To  the  right,  as  we  enter  Brecon 
station,  is  the  Memorial  College^  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
Nonconforming  clergy  of  1662. 

38  M.  Brecon  or  Brecknock  (^CaaUe,  R.  4s.;  Wellingtont  R.  4s., 
P.  2s.  6(i-3s.  6(2.),  the  capital  of  Breconshire  or  Brecknockshire,  is  a 
town  of  5875  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  in  a  depression  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Usk  and  the  Honddu.  In  the  Ely  Tov>er,  a  fragment 
of  the  old  castle.  In  the  garden  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  took  place  the 
famous  conference  between  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Richard  III.  The 
top  commands  a  good  yiew  of  the  Beacons.  —  The  *Priory  Church  of 
8t,  John  (open  9-6;  keys  in  the  cottage  by  the  N.W.  entrance;  fee 
6d.),  a  good  E.E.  and  Dec  edifice,  with  a  massive  tower,  has  been 
well  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  Freeman  considers  it  the  noblest 
specimen  of  a  class  of  churches  not  uncommon  in  Wales,  where 
massiveness  of  effect  Is  produced  by  simplicity  of  construction.  It  it 
reached  by  the  bridge  over  the  Honddu,  and  on  the  way  to  it  we  pass 
part  of  the  embattled  wall  of  the  old  priory.  —  About  ^/^  M.  beyond 
the  lAanfaes  Bridge,  crossing  the  Usk,  is  Christ  College,  with  a  good 
E.E.  chapel,  formerly  belonging  to  a  Dominican  priory.  The  house 
in  the  High  St  in  which  Mrs.  Slddons  (1755-1831)  was  born  bears 
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an  appropriate  tablet.  The  Ptiory  WaXk,  on  the  Hondda,  and  the 
Cc^tainU  WoZfe,  on  the  Usk,  are  two  pleasantly  shaded  promenades. 

An  admirable  Tiew  of  BTeeon  and  the  Beacons  is  obtained  from  the  top 
of  Pen-y-Omg,  a  bill  IVs  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  tbe  town.  To  reacb  it  we  turn 
to  the  right  beyond  the  Castle  Hotel  and  pass  the  (!/«  M.)  CtmeUry.  Abont 
>/{  M.  farther  on,  a  little  beyond  the  milestone,  we  take  a  path  leading 
across  a  field  to  Pet^-Orug  Farm;  passing  through  the  farm-yard,  we 
reach  the  open  hillside  and  in  10  min.  more  gain  the  top,  where  there 
are  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  camp.  —  Another  good  point  of  view 
is  Bhoeh  Tnn^,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  reached  by  following  Free 
St.  from  the  station  and  passing  under  the  line. 

Another  pleasant  object  for  a  short  walk  is  afforded  by  the  Frwdgreeh 
Waterfalls.  We  cross  the  Llanfae*  Bridge  (p.  214),  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
town,  and  continue  in  a  straight  direction,  along  the  Llandovery  Road 
to  (}/t  H.)  a  point  where  the  road  forks.  We  turn  to  the  left  and  beyond 
(S/s  H.)  Frwdgreeh  Lodge  (on  the  left)  cross  a  bridge,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  are  three  roads.  We  follow  that  in  the  centre  and  reach  (*/«  M.) 
the  bridge  crossing  the  stream  which  forms  the  falls,  one  immediately 
below  and  the  other  a  little  above  the  bridge.  The  falls  are  small,  but 
their  setting  is  pretty. 

The  twin  peaks  of  the  *Breeknock  or  Breoon  BeaeoBS*  rising  5  M.  to 
the  8.  of  Brecon,  are  the  highest  peaks  in  S.  Wales,  and  among  the  most 
gracefully-shaped  mountains  in  the  kingdom.  The  direct  route  firam  Brecon 
to  the  top  takes  walkers  3-4  hrs.,  but  driving  is  practicable  to  Blaengwdi 
Farm  (see  below).  As  far  as  (IV4  M.)  the  bridge  beyond  Frwdgreeh  Lodge, 
see  above.  Here  we  take  the  road  to  the  left  and  ascend  to  (IV2  M.) 
Blaengwdi  Farm.  Beyond  the  farm  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  Vs  M.  far- 
ther on  follow  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left,  which  brings  us  to  the  W.  part 
of  a  shoulder  extending  to  the  (IVs-S  hrs.)  top  of  *Pen-y-Fan  (2910  ft.),  the 
loftier  peak.  —  An  alternative  route  from  Brecon  leads  to  the  left  at  the 
turnpike-gate,  >/«  M.  beyond  the  Llanfaes  Bridge  (p.  314),  and  follows  the 
highroad  to  (2v2  M.)  Pant  Farm,  beyond  which  we  turn  to  the  right.  — 
Many,  however,  prefer  to  ascend  from  (14  M.)  Torpantau,  a  station  on  the 
line  to  Herthyr  (see  p.  204),  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Beacons,  and  to  descend 
by  one  of  the  above  routes.  The  Beacons,  however,  do  not  show  to  advan- 
tage from  the  8.,  and  the  pleasantest  part  of  this  route  is  the  descent.  — 
The  *View  from  the  top  includes  the  Black  Mts.  on  the  E.,  the  Carmarthen 
Van  on  the  W.,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Usk  and  Llangorse  Pool  to  the  K. 

Among  other  points  for  easy  excursions  from  Brecon  are  (6  M.)  £ton- 
goree  Pool  (p.  211),  a  great  resort  of  anglers ;  T  Caer  Bannauj  the  old 
Roman  camp  of  Bannium^  2^lt  M.  to  the  W. ;  and  (9  M.)  Bwlehy  reached  by 
a  beautiful  walk  or  drive  through  the  Usk  valley,  or  from  (7  M.)  Taly- 
honi  station,  on  the  Merthyr  line  (p.  204). 

As  the  train  leaves  Brecon  we  have  another  beautiful  view  of 

the  Beacons  and  the  Usk.   40 V2  M.  Cradoc,  8/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Y 

Caer  Bannau  (see  aboye) ;  42  M.  Aberhran.  —  46^2  M.  Devynock 

(Usk  and  Railway ;  Pont  Senny),  a  pleasantly  situated  Tillage,  at  the 

confluence  of  the  Senny  and  the  Usk. 

A  drive,  traversing  some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  in  8outh  Wales,  and 

Eassing  from  the  valley  of  the  Usk  to  that  of  the  Totry,  may  be  taken  from 
devynock  to  (12Vs  M.)  Llandovery  (p.  216),  but  there  is  no  public  con- 
veyanee.  3  M.  Treeaeile  (Black  Horse ;  Three  Horseshoes).  Farther  on,  the 
road  winds  through  the  romantic  pass  of  C%nn  Dwr^  and  near  Llandovery 
it  crosses  the  little  river  Bran. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  S.  and  begins  to  ascend  through  a 
bleak  and  wild  valley.  The  Carmarthen  Van  rises  to  the  right.  Just 
beyond  (56^2  ^0  Penivyllt ,  in  the  valley  below  us  to  the  right, 
lies  Craig-y-NoSj  long  the  Welsh  home  of  Adelina  Pattl  (Baroness 
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Cedars trom),  with  a  large  winter-garden  and  a  theatre.  Near  Pen- 
wyllt  we  cross  the  watershed  and  begin  the  descent  Into  the  yalley 
of  the  Tawe,  —  At  (60  M.)  Colbren  Junction  the  lino  to  Neath 
(p.  207)  diverges  to  the  left.  Farther  on  we  have  a  retrospect  of  the 
Carmarthen  Van  on  the  right.  —  78  M.  Swansea  (Swansea  Vale 
Stat.),  see  p.  207. 

28.  From  Craven  Arms  to  Llandrindod,  Llandovery, 

and  Carmarthen. 

84  M.  Central  Walks  Railway  (L.N.W.)  in  3-4V4  hrs.  (fares  lis, 
Sd.,  9<.,  la.y^d).  —  Through-carriages  run  by  this  route,  parts  of  which 
are  very  picturesque,  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  to  Swansea  and  Tenby, 
and  from  London  to  Tenby. 

Craven  Arms,  p.  189.  —  I2Y2  M.  Knighton  (Norton  Arms,  R.  or 
D.  3s. ;  Swan),  6^2  M^*  *o  *^^6  N.  of  Presteign  (p.  213),  the  connty- 
town  of  Radnorshire.  Offals  Dyke  (p.  279)  passes  through  Knighton. 
—  At  (15  M.)  Knucklas  we  qnlt  the  valley  of  the  Teme  and  near 
(19  M.)  Llangunllo  we  cross  the  watershed  (975  ft.)  between  that 
river  and  the  Wye.  —  29  M.  Penyhontj  5*/2  M.  from  Abbey  Ctcmhir 
(see  below). 

32  M.  Llandrindod  Wells  (Rock  House,  R.  3«.,  D.  is, ;    Old 

Pump  House;  Llanerch;  Bridge;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  pleasant 

inland  watering-place  on  the  Ithon,  with  chalybeate  and  saline 

springs.    Spa  Grounds  have  been  laid  out  adjoining  the  springs, 

and  there  Is  a  small  lake  for  boating.  The  Ithon  affords  fair  angling. 
Fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  Little  Hill  (860  ft.),  to  the  £.  of  the 
village.    Drives  may  be  taken  to  (10  H.)  Cvmhir  Abbep  (Cistercian;  12th 
cent.),  to  (12  M.)  Rhayader  (p.  214),  to  (8  M.)  Builih  (p.  214),  etc. 

Beyond  Llandrindod  the  train  descends  to  (37i/2  M.)  Builth 
Road  (p.  214).  For  Builth  Wells,  see  p.  214.  —  Farther  on  we  cross 
the  Wye  and  ascend  again.  Just  beyond  (39i/2M.)  Cilmery  we  pass 
the  glen  of  Cwm  Llewelyn  (p.  214).  —  44i/2  M.  Llangammarch 
Wells  (Lake  Hotel,  R.  As.  6d.,  D.  6«.,  pens.  Ag.  per  week,  1  M.  from 
the  station;  Gammarch,  near  the  station,  R.  or  D.  2s.  6(2.),  with  a 
mineral  spring. 

48  M.  Llanwrtyd  Wells  (*Dolecoed,  at  the  Wells,  1  M.  from 
the  station,  R.  48.  6d.,  D.  6«.,  pens,  from  372S'«  per  week;  Neuadd 
Arms,  Bellevue,  in  the  village,  2/3  M.  from  the  station ;  Askomel 
Arms,  at  the  station),  another  prettlly-sltaated  and  rising  spa,  with 

sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs,  and  a  golf-'course. 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  (1000  ft.) ;  to 
(51/2  ^•)  AherfftD9s$in  (Grouse  Inn),  with  a  handsome  modern  church :  to 
Tmn  SJwn  GattiU  Cave;  to  the  Ncmthir  Ravine;  and  to  numerous  other 
points  in  the  picturesque  environs. 

The  next  bit  of  the  route,  as  the  train  ascends  to  the  water- 
shed (830  ft)  between  the  Wye  and  Towy,  Is  somewhat  bleak  and 
uninteresting,  but  beyond  the  Sugar  Loaf  Tunnel  (1000  yds,  long) 
we  obtain  a  fine  view  towards  the  S,  —  55  M.  Cynghordy. 
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59^2  M.  Llandovery  (Castle,  in  the  town ;  North  Westerrh,  at 
the  station),  a  small  town  on  the  Towy,  with  1809  inhah.  and  the 
insignificant  remains  of  an  old  castle.  The  largest  huilding  is  the 
Welsh  Collegiate  Institute,  Llandovery  is  a  good  centre  for  excur- 
sions in  the  valleys  of  the  Towy  and  the  Bran, 

The  finest  part  of  the  ^Vale  of  Towy  is  above  Llandovery,  and  may 
be  enjoyed  by  walking  or  driving  to  (10  M.)  7stradf/ln^  though  walkers  may 
with  advantage  extend  their  explorations  a  few  miles  farther.  Near 
Tstradffin  is  Twn  Shon  CattCt  Cave.  —  The  Garmarthen  Van  (2680  ft.), 
a  monntain  second  in  height  and  interest  among  those  of  South  Wales  to 
the  Brecknock  Beacons  alone,  may  be  ascended  from  Llandovery  in  4-6  hrs. 
A  carriage  may  be  taken  to  (9  H.)  Sleienmt^  a  farm  i  U.  from  the  top. 
—  From  Llandovery  to  Devynock^  see  p.  215. 

From  (63Y,  M.)  Llanwrda  (Vale  of  Towy  Inn)  a  pictaresque 
drive  may  he  taken  to  (16^^  M.)  Lampeter  (p.  218),  passing  (8  M.) 
Pumpsaint  and  Dolaueothie,  with  remarkable  caves,  said  to  he 
the  remains  of  Roman  gold-mines.  —  65  M.  Llangadoek  (Red 
Lion)  is  another  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Garmarthen  Yan. 

70  M.  Llandilo  (Cawdor  Arms;  Castle;  Bail,  Bfmt,  Booms),  a 
picturesqnely-sitnated  little  town  with  1934  inhah.,  is  a  good  centre 
for  excursions.  It  is  one  of  the  three  places  where,  according  to 
tradition,  the  miraculously  multiplied  body  of  St.  Teilo  was  buried. 
Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line  to  Llanelly 
and  Swansea  (see  helow).  The  town  has  given  its  name  to  a  slate 
formation  well  known  as  the  'Llandilo  Flags'. 

About  IVa  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is  Dynevor  Oastle,  an  interesting 
Norman  ruin  in  a  beautiful  park  (keys  kept  by  the  head-gardener.)  The 
modern  mansion  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Dynevor.  The  park  begins 
1/4  M.  from  the  town.  Spenser  places  the  cave  of  Merlin  ^amongst  the 
woody  hills  of  Dinevowr%  *a  little  space  from  the  swift  Barry'  CFafry 
Qtseens'*,  Hi.  3), — Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Qrongar  Hill  (see  below), 
Oolden  Qrove  (see  below),  Tallep  Abbey  (a  picturesquely  situated  ruin,  7'/*  H* 
to  the  N.),  and  Castell  Carreg  Cennen  (a  finely-placed  ruined  castle  of  the 
end  of  the  14th  cent.,  41/3  H.  to  the  E.). 

Fbom  Llamdijx)  to  Llanellt  and  Swansea,  25  M.,  railway  in  I-IV2  hr. 
(fares  4s.,  2j.  Bd.,  2«.)-  Most  of  the  stations  are  unimportant.  —  13  M.  Poniar- 
duUUt  is  the  junction  for  the  line  (6.W.B.)  to  (7  M.)  Llanelly  (p.  211).  The 
Swansea  line  (L.N.W.)  keeps  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Llwchwr  estuary  and 
crosses  the  S.  Wales  main  line  at  (17  M.)  Oowertony  whence  a  branch  runs 
to  Penelaadd  and  Llanmorlaii  (p.  209).  20  M.  Killay  (p.  209).  From  (22  H.) 
Mumble*  Road  the  line  runs  along  Swansea  Bay  to  05  M.)  Swansea  (Vic- 
toria Station;  p.  207). 

Beyond  Llandilo  Dynevor  Castle  is  seen  to  the  right-  To  the 
left,  near  (73  M.)  Oolden  Qrove,  is  the  mansion  of  that  name, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  Cawdor,  where  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  several  of 
his  works.  The  present  house  is  quite  modern.  To  the  N.  rises 
Qrongar  Hill,  the  suhject  of  the  poem  by  Dyer  (d.  1758). 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins  of  DrysUwyn  Castle ,  to  the  right, 
83  M.  Ahergwili,  with  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  St  David's. 

84  M.  Carmarthen  (Ivy  Bush,  R.  &  B.  6s.  6d ;  Boars  Head, 
B.  from  25.  6d.,  D.  8s. ;  Bail,  Bfmt,  Booms),  the  county-town  of 
Carmarthenshire,  is  an  ancient  place  with  9936  inhab.,  on  the  Towy. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Maridunum.    The  battlemented 
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wall  near  tlie  statLon  fonns  part  of  the  County  Oaol^  wMeli  In- 

eorporatet  the  remains  of  the  old  eastle.    On  the  liTor,  near  the 

f tation,  l8  the  Parade  Walk  (reached  from  Spilman  St  by  Parade 

Road),  an  esplanade  commanding  a  good  flew  of  'winding  Towy, 

Merlin's  fabled  haunt'.   Coracles  (see  p.  183)  may  still  freqnentiy 

be  seen  on  the  river.  —  At  the  end  of  Spilman  St  is  the  Chutreh  of 

Si.  Peter,  a  large  and  handsome  Dec  building,  recently  restored. 
The  interior  contaiii«  some  interesting  moDunente,  among  which  oi*) 
be  mentioned  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir  BhifP-ap-Thomai  (d.  liSST)  and  hi«  wife, 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  ehaneel;  the  memorial  of  Ladp  Amu  Vtmgham,  with 
a  curioas  inscription;  the  monument  (near  the  8.  door)  of  Bishop  Forrw^ 
who  was  burned  in  the  market-place  under  Queen  Mary  (1506);  and  tiie 
modem  tablet  to  Bfr  Richard  Steele,  who  is  buried  in  the  chapel  at  the 
B.  end  of  the  8.  aiile  (see  also  below). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
the  8.  Wales  Training  CoUege,  and  an  obelisk  to  Oen,  Pieton  (d.  1815). 

From  the  Parade  a  pretty  walk  known  as  Fond  Bide  leads  to  the 
(2  M.)  OtpiU  river.  We  may  return  by  the  (3onwil  road,  or  go  on  to  Uron- 
wydd  Arms  Station  (see  below).  —  Another  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken 
to  (3  M.)  Llanffunnor,  on  a  lofty  site  overlooking  the  Yale  of  Towy.  We 
cross  the  bridge,  follow  the  Llandilo  road,  keep  to  the  left  at  (}/t  M.)  the 
fork,  and  then  ascend  the  (}/t  M.)  lane  to  the  right.  The  'White  House* 
of  Llangnnnor  was  the  scene  of  Sir  Richard  Steele^s  death  in  1739.  — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Carmarthen  to  Grongar  HiU  ($,  317), 
Difnevor  Castle  (p.  317),  and  other  places  in  the  Towy  valley. 

From  Carmarthen  Junction  (p.  311)  to  Swansea,  WMtland  (for  Tenbp), 
etc.,  see  B.  26. 

Fbom  Cabmabtbbn  to  Abkbtstwtth,  06  M.,  railway  in  8^>/s  hrs.  (fares 
9s,  Bd.,  Bs,  lOd!.,  4s.  9d.).  This  line  traverses  an  uninteresting  district, 
but  it  forms  the  most  direct  route  from  Swansea,  Tenby,  etc^  to  Aberyst- 
wyth. As  far  as  (10  H.)  Pencader  it  belongs  to  the  G.  W.  Railway,  but 
beyond  that  to  the  Mamohbstxk  aito  Milfobd  Railway,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  original  conception  as  a  link  in  a  direct  through-line  from 
Manchester  to  Hilrord.  The  carriages  are  poor,  and  the  pace  slow.  —  The 
line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  railway  to  Llandovery  and  ascends  the 

{»retty  valley  of  the  Outili.  8Vs  If-  Bronwfdd  Arms.  —  From  (15  M.)  Penoador 
he  G.W.R.  line  runs  via  (BVs  H.)  Llandyssil  (Forth  Hotel,  pens.  10«.  6tf. ; 
Rail.  Refreshmt.  Booms)  to  (lOVs  M.)  Newcastle  Emlyn  (Salutation,  B.  or 
D.  3s.  6(1.;  Emlyn  Arms,  R.  3s.,  D.  2«.  Bd.),  see  p.  213.  From  Llandyssfl 
an  omnibus  runs  daily  (fare  2s.  6d.)  to  New  Quay  (p.  213).  ~  At  (le^/t  M.) 
New  Quay  Road  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Te{/1. 

37  M.  Lampeter  l*Blaek  Lion,  unpretending),  a  elean  little  agricultural 
town  with  1732  inhab.,  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  St.  Daoid*s  College, 
the  oldest  of  the  Welsh  colleges.  It  is  now  attended  by  IfiS  students,  and 
there  is  a  good  school  in  connection  with  it.  The  library  of  40,(XX)  vols,  is 
rich  in  thsological,  historieal,  and  classical  workS)  and  contains  some  K8S. 
A  large  horse-fair  is  held  at  Lampeter  annually  on  Hay  8th.  —  There  is 
a  British  Camp  IVs  H.  from  Lampeter,  and  a  Roman  Gamp  a  little  farther 
on.  —  A  good  road  (waggonette  daily)  leads  to  the  W.  from  Lampeter  to 
(18  M.)  Aherayron  (p.  213),  and  one  to  the  E.  to  (BVs  M.)  Pun^soint  and 
(31  M.)  Llandooery  (p.  216). 

To  the  left,  at  (29  M.)  Berry  Ormond,  is  a  lofty  view-tower  on  a  hill. 
About  3  H.  to  the  S.B.  of  (84  H.)  Pont  Llanio  is  Llanddewi-Br^/l,  with 
an  interesting  church,  where  St.  David  is  said  to  have  held  a  synod  in  the 
6th  cent,  to  take  measures  for  checking  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

43  M.   Strata  FloHda,   the   station  for  Strata  Florida  Abbey  (13tb 

cent.),  which  lies  8  H.  to  the  E.    The  Abbey,  the  name  of  whieh  is  a 

Latinised  form  of  Ystrad  F/fi^,  or  plain  of  the  FflQr,  is  an  almost  eflheed 

ruin,   with  only  one  late-Norman  arch  remaining,  but  excavations  have 

id  bare  the  ground-plan  and  brought  to  light  some  fine  pavements,  tombs, 
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and  other  interesting  arehiteetural  details.  About  3  M.  beyond  the  Abbey, 
in  a  hollow  amid  bleak  and  desolate  moorland,  are  the  T§i/l  PooU^  where 
tiie  Teifl  takes  its  rise. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  watershed  between  the  Teifl  and  the  YsUoyVi, 
and  descends  into  the  prettily-wooded  valley  of  the  latter.  50  H.  hlaMlar^ 
with  an  interesting  ehnrch.  As  we  approach  Aberystwyth  we  have  a  view 
of  the  sea  and  town  to  the  left. 

06  M.  Ab9ry$ivy1ihy  see  p.  381. 


29.  Prom  WMUand  to  Tenby  and  Pembroke. 

37  M.  Obkat  Wkstebk  Railway  to  (16  H.)  Tmbiy  in  •/«  hr.  (fares  2«.  8<l., 
If.  8d.,  U.id.)\  to  (27 M.)  P«mbroi9  Dock  in  IVfhr.  (fares  4«.  6d.,  8«.,  2s. 
S^/id.),  —  Through- carriages  from  London  to  Tenby  and  Pembroke  are 
attached  to  the  morning-express  f^om  Paddington. 

WhiUand  Junction,  see  p.  212.  The  train  now  enters  Pern' 
hrokeshirej  a  county  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  a  *Little 
England  beyond  Wales'  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  here  by  Henry  I. 
(in  1107 ;  comp.  p.  212).  To  this  day  they  have  presenred  their 
distinctive  character,  and  little  or  no  Welsh  is  spoken  in  the  county 
to  the  S.  of  Haverfordwest.  Visitors  should  also  note  the  peculi- 
arly massive  church-towers  that  are  characteristic  of  Pembroke-^ 
shire ,  and  they  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  its  nun^erous 
fine  castles.  So  many  ^Ogham'  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
Pembrokeshire  (on  Oaldy,  p.  220;  at  Treffgame,  etc.),  that  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  character  originated  here.  —  5  M.  Narberth 

(De  Rutzen  Arms;  Angel),  a  market-town  with  a  ruined  castle. 

About  4  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  l^arberth  is  Llawhaden  Oaatle,  long  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David''s.  It  owes  its  ruinous  condition  to  Bishop 
Barlow,  who  stripped  the  lead  from  its  roof  (1036-49).  The  chief  feature 
of  the  ruins  is  the  gateway.  —  LlawJiaden  Ohwch  is  also  interesting. 

12  M.  Saundersfoot  (Cambrian,  R.  from  Is.  6(2.,  D.  2s. ;  Hean 
Castle),  a  little  seaport  i^/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station  (omn.  6(2.), 
is  frequented  as  a  bathing-resort  and  has  a  good  sandy  beach.  The 
environs  are  picturesque  and  full  of  pleasant  objects  for  excursions. 
On  the  way  from  the  station  to  the  village  is  the  interesting  old 
Church  of  8U  Issel. 

16  M.  Tenby.  —  Hotels.  *£otal  Gate  House,  B.  or  D.  4s.  \  Botal  Lion  ; 
GoBonsG,  a  comfortable  family  house,  B.  4<.,  D.  is.  \  these  three  near  each 
other,  with  views  of  the  sea.  —  Tudok  Tehpbbance,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  —  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings.  —  Hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Steamers  ply  in  summer  to  Bristol  (SVz  hrs. ;  return-fare  6j.  6(1.), 
Milfordy  Il/racombe  (2V4  hrs.))  etc. ;  also  to  Wexford  (12  hrs. ;  IBs.).  — 
Boving  Boat  with  one  man.  Is.  6(f.  per  hr.)  2d.  each  addit.  i/s  ^«  j  Sailing 
Boat^  with  two  men,  2s.  and  Is. 

Oab  with  one  horse,  first  hour  2«.  6(f.;  each  addit.  1/4  hr.  6(f.;  with 
two  horses  3«.  and  T^/sd. ;  per  mile  Is.  or  Is.  6(1.;  each  addit.  Vs  ^'  8^*  O'  9^* 

Tenby ,  a  small  town  with  4400  inhab.,  is  finely  placed  upon 

a  bold  rocky  promontory,  jutting  out  between  two  beautiful  sandy 

bays  and  towering  to  a  considerable  height  above  them.  The  sands 

are  smooth,  firm,  and  extensive,  the  climate  is  mild  and  equable, 
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and  the  coagt-scenery  in  the  nelghhonrhood  Is  of  a  high  order.  The 
neighhourhood  Is  'the  prince  of  places  for  a  naturalist' ,  and  eyen 
those  who  hare  no  claim  to  this  title  will  And  mnch  to  interest 
them  in  Mr.  Go8se*s  *Tenhy :  a  Seaside  Holiday*. 

The  long  and  lofty  wall,  with  its  towers  and  gateways,  known 
as  the  ^Arches'  and  passed  on  the  way  from  the  railway-station,  is 
a  remnant  of  the  town-fortiflcations  as  strengthened  to  resist  the 
threatened  attack  of  the  Armada  in  1588. 

The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary^  in  the  principal  street,  is  an 

E.E.  edifice  (1256),  with  Perp.  and  modern  alterations.    Its  chief 

external  feature  is  the  lofty  spire  (150  ft.). 

The  Interior  contains  some  interesting  monumenta,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  old  tombs,  with  effigies,  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  N.  door 
(14th  and  iSth  cent.) ;  that  of  the  wife  of  Thomas  ap  Rhffs^  in  the  N.  aisle 
of  the  chancel  \  and  that  of  Thomcu  White  (d.  1482),  mayor  of  Tenby,  who 
helped  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (Henry  VII.)  to  escape  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury.  A  good  effect  is  prodnced  by  the  singular  elevation  of  the 
chancel  above  the  rest  of  the  church. 

At  the  end  of  the  headland  on  which  the  town  lies  are  the  in- 
significant ruins  of  Tenby  Castle  and  a  Statue  of  Prince  Albert,  A 
band  plays  here  in  summer,  and  the  promenade  affords  a  good  view. 
,Here,  too,  is  the  Tenby  Museum  (adm.  6d.),  with  a  collection  illus- 
trating the  natural  history  (fine  shells)  and  geology  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  containing  some  mementoes  of  the  French  landing 
at  Fishguard  (p.  212).  Below  is  the  Victoria  Pier.  —  The  real 
geological  ending  of  the  promontory  is  the  detached  St  Catharine's 
Rochf  on  which  is  mounted  a  small  battery.  The  coast  on  both  sides 
is  still  defended  by  martello  towers.  —  Tenby  is  the  best  head- 
quarters for  exploring  the  S.W.  corner  of  Wales,  and  a  few  of  the 
favourite  excursions  are  given  below.  Good  walkers  should  visit  a 
part  at  least  of  the  fine  coast  between  Tenby  and  St.  Govan^s  Head. 

The  charming  little  cove  to  the  K.  of  the  point  is  known  as  Tenbp 
Roenis^  while  the  larger  sweep  to  the  S.  is  called  the  South  Sands.  OUtar 
Point  bounds  the  latter  on  the  S.,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
bold  rocky  coast  to  the  W.  and  of  the  island  of  Caldy  Gigbthouse).  The 
direct  route  to  it  across  the  sands  is  IV4  M.  long;  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
gentler  ascent  we  may  approach  from  the  landward  by  following  the 
railway  as  far  as  the  Black  Rock  (at  the  bridge)  and  then  bearing  to  the 
left  across  Penally  Burrows  (golf),  leaving  the  village  oi  Penally  to  the  right. 

From  Tenbt  to  Penally.  By  the  path  along  the  railway  the  distance 
is  about  11/4  M.,  by  the  road  2  H.  The  latter,  the  'Marsh  Road\  runs 
to  the  W.  at  first  for  about  I1/4  M.,  and  then  ascends  to  the  S.  O^ft)  past 
a  white  farm-house.  At  the  next  fork  we  also  keep  to  the  left.  Penally 
(Crown  Inn)y  a  pretty  little  village,  with  a  restored  church  containing 
an  altar-tomb  of  the  13th  cent,  and  a  Xorman  font,  is  one  of  the  three 
alleged  burial-places  of  St.  Teilo  (see  p.  217).  —  On  the  way  to  Penally 
we  may  digress  to  visit  the  cave  called  Hoyle*>  Mouth  (a  light  desirable). 
We  diverge  from  the  road  to  the  right  V^  V*  beyond  the  Marsh  Bridge, 
pass  through  the  (Vs  M.)  second  gate  on  the  left,  and  ascend  by  the  in- 
distinct path  straight  up  (not  the  well-marked  track  to  the  left)  to  the 
(1  min.)  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  is  hidden  among  the  trees. 

From  Tknbt  to  Saumdkbsfoot,  3-4  M.  Good  walkers  should  go  by 
road  and  return  by  the  cliffs;  the  walk  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the 
railway  (p.  221).  —  Bt  Road.  Just  outside  the  town,  walkers  may  sarc  >/<  ^' 
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by  following  the  old  road  to  the  right,  which  reijoins  the  new  road  about 
1  M.  from  Tenby.  After  1  K.  more  we  keep  to  the  right.  —  Bt  thb 
Oliffs.  We  follow  the  path  from  the  gas-works  to  (1  H.)  Watervinchy  and 
then  skirt  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from  the  high 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  Monkstone  Promontory^  iV4  M.  beyond  Waterwinch. 

To  Garbw  Castle,  6Vs-8Vs  ^'  "^^e  shortest  road  (6V2  M.)  leads  via 
(IV4  M)  Ownfreitony  with  an  interesting  church,  but  the  pleasantest 
(8V2  M.)  follows  the  JRidffewaVy  a  range  of  low  hills  running  parallel  with 
the  railway  from  Penally  to  Pembroke.  *Oarew  Osatle  (pron.  Carey; 
adm.  3(1.)  is  a  picturesque  and  fairly -preserved  ruin,  on  a  creek  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  It  is  of  different  dates ,  the  oldest  part  being  apparently 
that  adjoining  the  gate-house  (early  12th  eent.)*  In  the  village  (Carew 
Inn;  Ceutle  Inn),  near  the  castle- entrance,  is  an  ancient  OrotSy  14  ft. 
high,  supposed  to  be  Saxon  or  Danish.  The  Church,  V2  ^-  to  the  S.,  is 
a  Dec.  structure,  with  a  Perp.  tower.  The  nenrest  railway-station  is  (4  U.) 
Lamphep  (see  below).  -^  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek  on  which  Carew 
stands  is  Upton  Ccutle,  a  smaller  and  less  interesting  ruin. 

Cliff  Walk  f&om  Tbmbt  to  Lydbtkp  Cavbbnb  and  Mano&bibr,  8  M. 
'—  Those  who  have  already  visited  Giltar  Point  (p.  220)  may  save  a  little 
by  following  the  road  to  Lydstep ,  though  the  walk  over  the  cliffs, 
passing  another  bold  headland  named  Proud  Oiltar^  is  fine.  By  road  we 
pass  through  (2  H.)  Penally  (see  p.  220)  and  continue  to  follow  the 
main  (lower)  road  to  (l*/4  M.)  the  village  of  Lydstep  (inn),  shortly  before 
.reaching  which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  coast  to  the  left,  with  the 
lofty  rooks  at  the  W.  end  of  Lydstep  Bay,  and  Lydstep  House  nestling 
among  the  trees  in  the  comer.  At  the  far  end  of  the  village  we  turn 
to  the  left  and  descend  to  (3  min.)  the  lodge  of  Lydstep  House.  Passing 
through  the  gate,  we  turn  to  the  right  over  the  grassy  hill,  and  almost 
immediately  come  in  sight  of  Lydstep  Cove,  with  a  cottage  where  light 
refreshments  may  be  obtained  in  summer.  The  *"  Caverns  are  to  the  right 
and  left  of  this  cove;  with  the  exception  of  the  ^Smugglers*  Cave',  which 
has  a  landward  entrance,  they  are  inaccessible  except  at  low  water  (see 
tide-tables  in  the  ^Tenby  Observer^).  —  We  now  make  our  way  to  the 
top  of  the  cliffs,  and  follow  them  to  (3  M.)  Hanorbier.  There  is  a  more 
or  less  distinct  path  nearly  all  the  way,  and  stiles  over  the  walls 
and  fences.  The  cliff  formations  are  very  fine,  and  the  transition  from 
the  limestone  to  old  red  sandstone  is  well  marked.  On  (IV4  M.)  Old 
Castle  Head  is  a  clearly- defined  cliff- castle.  Beyond  this  we  continue 
to  follow  the  shore-line,  passing  some  curious  Fissures  in  the  cliffs,  formed 
by  the  falling  in  of  caves,  and  finally  descend  past  a  Cromlech  to  (IV4  M.) 
Manorbier  Bay.  On  the  left  side  of  the  cove,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  sea,  stands  *Manorbier  Oastle  (adm.  M.\  when  two  flags  are  fiying, 
6c{.),  a  large  and  good  example  of  a  feudal  stronghold,  dating  chiefly 
from  the  12-14th  centuries.  The  ruined  tower  adjoining  the  gate-house 
and  the  square  building  with  the  large  hall  are  supposed  to  be  eariy 
l^orman.  Part  of  it  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  modern  residence.  Qiraldus 
Cambrensis,  the  chronicler,  bom  in  the  castle  in  1146,  was  a  member 
of  the  De  Barri  family  to  which  it  then  belonged.  Manorbier  Church,  on 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  bay,  is  a  curiously  irregular  building,  with  a 
Korman  nave.  It  contains  a  monument  of  the  De  Barri  family  (see  above). 
The  village  of  Manorbier  (Lion  Hotel)  lies  above  the  castle,  a  little 
more  inland.  —  From  Manorbier  good  walkers  may  continue  their  route 
al«ng  the  coast  to  (8  M.)  Stacipole  and  (3  M.)  St.  Oowan's  Head  (see  p.  223). 
The  railway-station  of  Manorbier  (see  below)  lies  1 M.  to  the  N.  of  the  village. 

Excursion -brakes  ply  in  summer  from  Tenby  to  (14  M.)  Btackpole 
Court,  (ITVs  M)  St.  Ooiean's  Chapel,  and  (20Vs  M.)  the  Stack  Rocks  (fare 
6*.  6(2.),  but  these  places  may  be  more  easily  visited  from  Pembroke.  — 
L€smphey  Palace  (p.  222)  may  be  reached  by  railway  or  by  driving  along 
the  Bidgeway  (8  M.).  —  A  boating  excursion  may  be  made  to  Caldy 
Island  (p.  220).  —  Other  places  of  interest  within  easy  reach  are  Narberth 
Cattle  (p.  219),  Llawhadtn  Castle  (p.  219),  Pembroke  (p.  222),  and  Milford 
Haven  (p.  213),  while  St.  David's  (p.  224)  may  be  visited  by  spending  one 
night  there  and  taking  the  mall-cart  (see  p.  223). 
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Ab  the  train  leares  Tenby  we  hare  a  view  to  the  left  of  Giltar 
and  Galdy  Island.  Beyond  (17  M.)  Penally  (p.  220)  the  line  nins 
through  an  nnattractlTe  district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ridge- 
way.  20  M.  Manorbier ;  the  village  (p.  221)  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.  — 
At  (24  M.)  Lamphey  are  the  ruins  of  Lamphey  Palace  (see  below), 

a  former  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's  (p.  219). 

On  leaving  the  station  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  100  yds.  tench. 
an  iron  swing-gate  admitting  to  the  grounds  of  Lamphey  Courtf  in  whieh 
the  ruins  lie.  We  follow  the  path,  which  soon  joins  the  drive,  and  pass 
through  (b  min.)  an  old  archway,  beyond  which  we  have  a  lofty  garden- 
wall  to  our  right.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  gate  to  the  right  (not  the  door 
in  the  wall),  through  which  we  pass  and  proceed  to  another  gate,  admits 
ting  to  the  ivy-clad  ruin.  The  principal  remains  are  the.C^opef,  with  a  good 
Perp.  window,  and  the  HalU  with  an  arcade  like  those  at  Swansea  Castle 
and  St.  David's  Palace,  all  three  being  ascribed  to  Bishop  Gower  (1836).  — > 
About  IVt  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Lamphey  station  is  Hodgttton  Chur^^  the 
Dee.  chancel  of  wbieh  is  also  said  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop  Gower. 

25V4  M.  Pembroke  (Lton;  King'i  Arms,  R.  1«.  9(i.,  D.  2i.  6(i., 
both  near  the  castle),  a  meanly-built  town  with  15,853  inhab. 
(incl.  Pembroke  Dock),  consists  mainly  of  one  street,  fully  Vs  ^« 
long,  with  the  rail,  station  at  one  end  and  the  castle  at  the  other. 

The  *Oastle  (adm.  6d. ;  key  kept  by  the  saddler  nearly  opposite 
the  Lion)  is  externally  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Wales ,  but  in- 
side is  inferior  to  Beaumaris  and  Gamaryon.  It  was  originally  built 
by  Amulf  de  Montgomery  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  but  the 
buildings  of  the  outer  ward  were  not  added  till  the  14th  century. 
Henry  VII.  was  born  at  Pembroke  Castle  in  1456.  In  the  Ciyil  War 
it  was  taken  by  Cromwell  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The  Gateway^ 
with  its  slender  flanking  turrets,  is  very  imposing  as  seen  from  the 
inside;  and  the  OreatHaU  has  a  fine  roof.  At  the  other  end  is  the 
massiye  and  lofty  Norman  Keep^  with  a  domed  roof.  Climbers  may 
ascend  the  staircase  with  the  aid  of  a  rope,  and  will  be  repaid  by 
the  *Yiew  from  the  top.  From  the  hall  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to 
a  huge  cavern  in  the  living  rock,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  castle.  A  good  view  of  the  ivy-draped  ruins  is  obtained  from 
the  bridge,  on  the  road  to  Pembroke  Dock.  A  walk  has  also  been 
formed  round  the  exterior  of  the  castle,  skirting  the  inlet  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven  on  which  it  stands  and  passing  the  mouth  of  the  aboYe- 
mentioned  cayem. 

MoitktonPbiobt,  an  ancient  Norman  structure  on  the  hill  oppo- 
site the  castle,  somewhat  resembles  Dorchester  Abbey  (p.  229). 
The  Dec  choir,  now  roofless,  formed  the  monks*  church.  To  reanh 
the  priory  from  the  castle  we  cross  Monkton  Bridge  (to  the  S.)  and 
ascend  to  the  right 

Pembroke  is  the  nearest  railway -station  to  BtacipoU  CSMfrf,  8t.  Ckm* 
a$ir$  Heady  and  the  Stack  Rocks  (comp.  p.  231).  The  total  round,  return- 
ing by  the  direct  road  f^om  the  last,  is  about  17  K.  Parties  should  take 
luncheon  with  them,  as  no  inns  are  passed.  —  From  the  station  the 
road  leads  to  the  8.,  passing  St.  Daniefs  Chureh,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
to  (S  X.)  the  entrance  to  the  park  of  Btaokpole  Oonrt,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Cawdor,  containing  a  few  good  piotures  and  a  ^hirlas  horn'  (p.  90A).   Tko 
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lioase  i»  not  shown,  but  the  well-timbered  par):  and  fine  gardens  are 
open  to  visitors.  [A  slight  d^tonr  may  be  made,  before  the  park  is  entered, 
to  Chtriton  Chur^y  which  lies  a  little  to  the  N.]  Beyond  the  house  oar  road 
tozns  to  the  right,  and  then,  1 K.  farther  on,  to  the  left  1  H.  Bcshertton 
Churchy  with  an  old  cross  in  the  churchyard.  —  About  1  M.  to  the  8.  of 
Bosherston,  and  V/t  M.  from  Pembroke,  is  *8t.  Oowan's  or  St.  Oovan't 
Head,  a  bold  limestone  promontory  rising  160  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  a 
narrow  chasm  by  which  the  headland  is  intersected  is  perched  8t.  Qowan't 
Chapel^  which  tradition  connects  with  the  Arthurian  knight  Qawain.  The 
present  chapel  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  iSth  century.  About  7s  M. 
to  the  W.  of  St.  Gowan^s  is  the  BunttmanU  Leap,  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure 
in  the  cliff,  which  gets  its  name  from  having  been  cleared  by  a  fox-hunter, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  died  of  retrospective  alarm  1  A  little  farther  on 
is  JBoiherston  Mere.  —  The  *Btaok  Bocka,  two  columnar  masses  of  lime- 
stone, standing  about  a  stone^s  throw  f^om  the  mainland,  are  2Vs  M. 
farther  to  the  W.  Just  on  this  side  of  them  is  the  *Oaiildron,  a  huge  and 
magnificent  chasm,  which  the  sea  enters  by  a  natural  arch.  In  summer 
the  Stacks  are  covered  with  myriads  of  eligugs  (a  species  of  auk),  puffins, 
and  other  searbirds.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  fine,  and  good 
pedestrians  may  follow  the  line  of  the  cliffs  to  (8  If .)  Angle,  on  MiUord 
Haven.  All  are  recommended  to  go  as  far  the  TTmA,  an  inlet  Vs  K*  ^^ 
the  W.  of  the  Stacks.  —  The  direct  road  firom  the  Stack  Bocks  to  (SVt  H.) 
Pembroke  leads  by  Warren  and  Monkton  (see  p.  222). 

The  road  from  Pembroke  to  (2  M.)  Pembroke  Doek  (see  below)  crosses 
the  bridge  on  the  N.  side  of  the  castle  and  runs  in  a  X.W.  direction. 

From  Pembroke  excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Carew  (p.  221), 
Lamphef  (p.  222),  Mil/ord  Haven  (p.  213),  etc. 

On  leaving  Pembroke  we  have  a  good  ylew  of  the  castle  to  the 
left  just  before  the  train  plunges  into  a  tunnel.  —  27  M.  Pembroke 
Doek  or  Pater  (Bush;  Edinburgh),  a  Philistine-looking  town  with 
8-10,000  Inhab.,  depends  solely  on  Its  dockyard  for  Interest  as 
well  as  existence.  From  the  station  we  reach  the  (^2  ^0  entrance 
by  following  the  street  leading  to  the  main  street  and  then  turning 
to  the  left.  Visitors  are  conducted  over  the  *Dockyardj  which 
coTers  90  acres  and  employs  1800  men,  by  a  policeman  (fee  dis- 
cretionary); it  Is  closed  from  12  to  1.15  p.m. 

Those  who  wish  to  cross  to  Milford  Haven  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving 
the  dockyard  and  walk  along  the  wall,  passing  the  Sut  Bneea^^ment,  to 
Hotbee  Point  (ferry  2d.), 

A  fine  View  of  the  MU/ord  Haven  (p.  21S),  is  obtained  from  the  Barrack 
EiU,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  fort. 

30.  From  Haverfordwest  to  St.  David's. 

16  M.  CoAOH  between  Haverfordwest  and  St.  David^s  thrice  a  week 
(Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.)  in  summer  leaving  the  former  about  2.80  p.m. 
and  the  latter  about  7  a.m.  (fare  2«.  6(1.,  outside  2s.).  A  Mail  Cast  also 
runs  dailv  (starting  at  6.30  a.m.)  in  connection  with  the  London  mails 
(fare  6«. ;  return  7$.  Sd.). 

The  road  from  HaYerfordwest  (p.  212)  to  St  David's  traverses 

a  hilly,  bleak,  and  somewhat  uninteresting  district    4  M.  Keeston 

Hill  (inn).  —  2V2  M.  Boch  Caatle ,  a  conspicuous  ruined  tower, 

V2  M.  to  the  right  of  the  road ;  It  was  built  In  the  13th  cent  by 

Adam  de  Rupe.  The  deep  Talley  which  It  overlooks  forms  the  W. 

boundary  of  ^Little  England*  (p.  219);  beyond  this  we  are  again  In 

a  purely  Celtic  district    We  now  enjoy  a  good  Ylew  of  St.  Bride's 
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Bay,  wMle  the  retrospect  Is  also  fine.  —  From  (2V2  M.)  Newgale 
Bridge  (inn)  the  road  skirts  the  coast  nearly  all  the  way  to  St.  Dayid's. 
About  IY2  M.  farther  on,  to  the  left,  Is  a  tumulus  marking  the  site 
of  Poynts  Castle,  a  moated  grange  of  St.  David's.  —  2  M.  Solva 
(Cambrian  Hotel,  R.  2s.,  D.  2«.  6(2.),  a  pretty  little  seaport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Solva  river. 

16  M.  St.  David'B  {Qrove,  pens.  2V2-3V29'.;  *City,  R.  2a.  6d., 
D.  33.,  to  the  N.),  the  ancient  Menapia  or  Menevia,  is  situated 
on  the  brook  Alan,  IY2  ^*  ^^^om  the  sea,  at  the  extreme  W.  point 
of  the  S.  Welsh  peninsula,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  strikingly  desolate 
and  out-of-the-world  district  It  has  been  the  seat  of  an  episcopal 
see  from  the  6th  cent.,  and  is  thus  nominally  a  city,  though  in 
fact  it  is  merely  an  irregularly-built  village  with  about  1000  in- 
habitants. 

A  lane  known  as  the  ^Popples'  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage to  the  main  gateway  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  flanked  by  an 
octagonal  tower  and  a  round  bastion,  beyond  which  we  suddenly 
obtain  a  *yiew  of  the  cathedral  and  its  associated  buildings,  situ- 
ated, like  two  other  Welsh  cathedrals  (pp.  205,  302),  in  a  hollow  t. 

The  *Cathedral  of  St.  David,  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting church  in  Wales,  is  in  its  present  form  substantially  a  Trans- 
itional Norman  building  (comp.  Introd.),  though  subsequent  addi- 
tions and  alterations  have  stamped  a  late  Dec.  character  on  its  ex- 
terior. The  foundation  of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  David,  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  bom  among 
the  clifis  of  St.  Bride's  Bay  (see  above),  towards  the  close  of  the 
5th  century.  The  church  he  erected  has,  however,  completely  disap- 
peared. In  1180  Bishop  Peter  de  Leia  began  to  rebuild  the  cathedral 
after  it  had  'beene  often  destroyed  in  former  times  by  Danes  and 
other  pyrats,  and  in  his  time  was  almost  quite  ruinated'.  The  tran- 
septs and  choir  of  Leia's  church  were  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the 
tower  in  1220  and  rebuilt  between  that  date  and  1250.  The  E.  E. 
Lady  Chapel,  completing  the  present  ground-plan,  was  added  in 
1290-1328.  Various  alterations  were  made  in  the  Dec.  period  by 
Bishop  Oower  (1328-47;  comp.  pp.  225,  222),  the  ^Menevlan 
Wykeham'  (comp.  p.  78),  who  raised  the  walls  of  the  aisles,  in- 
serted Dec.  windows,  and  added  a  stage  to  the  tower,  the  upper- 
most story  of  which  is  Perp.  (ca.  1520).  The  W.  front  was  rebuilt 
with  little  judgment  at  the  end  of  last  cent,  but  has,  with  the  rest 
of  the  edifice,  been  skilfully  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  (1862-78) 
and  his  son.  The  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  roofless  for 
130  years,  was  completed  in  1901.  —  Archbishop  Laud  was  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  from  1621  to  1626,  and  Connop  ThirlwaU,  the  historian 
of  Greece,  from  1840  to  1874. 


t  Fmton's  *Pembroko«liire'  and  the  large  work  on  St.  David's  Cathedral, 
by  the  U«r.  W.  B.  Jones  (late  Bishop  of  St.  David's)  and  Mr,  E,  A.  Frw 
man^  will  be  found  at  the  Qrove  Hotel. 
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As  a  whole  the  Bztexior  is  not  very  imposing,  though  considerable 
Tariety  of  outline  is  given  by  the  chapels  at  the  B.  end  and  the  lofty 
erection  adjoining  the  TS.  transept.  The  6.  side,  with  its  porch,  is 
superior  to  the  N.  side,  which  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  heavy  buttresses, 
rendered  needful  by  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  walls.  The  principal 
dimensions  are  as  follows :  total  length  290  ft. ;  length  of  transepts  120  ft. ; 
breadth  across  nave  and  aisles  70  ft. ;  height  of  nave  46  ft.  \  height  of 
tower  126  ft.  English  services  are  held  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.  and  8.90  p.m. 
and  on  week-days  at  8.80  a.m.  and  4  p.m. ;  Welsh  services  on  Sun.  at 
9.80  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  and  on  Wed.  at  7  p.m.    We  enter  by  the  South  Porch. 

The  'Interior  is  much  more  richly  decorated  than  the  exterior,  and 
the  predominant  reddish  colour  of  the  stone  produces  a  warm  and  pleas- 
ing effect.  The  general  effect  of  the  Nave  (1176-9Q)  4s  extremely  strik- 
ing firom  the  remarkable  richness  of  the  architecture,  and  especially 
from  its  great  multiplicity  of  parts :  characters  sufficiently  marked  to 
have  been  conspicuous  anywhere,  out  which  are  the  more  strongly 
forced  on  the  eye  from  their  utter  contrast  with  the  rugged  and  weather- 
beaten  aspect  of  the  church  without^  (Jones  A  Frsomtm).  In  this  respect 
it  differs  strongly  from  any  other  Norman  nave  in  the  country,  and  some 
of  the  massive  solemnity  characteristic  of  a  Norman  interior  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  desire  for  variety.  The  arrangement  of  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  is  unusual,  and  their  ornamentation  very  rich  and  varied. 
The  fret-work  *Roof^  added  in  the  Perp.  period  (ca.  1600),  harmonizes 
wonderfully  well  with  the  Norman  work  below.  The  original  builders 
contemplated  a  vaulted  roof,  and  the  shafts  to  support  it  are  still  mi  titu. 

From  the  aisles  we  enter  the  Tbansspts  by  Norman  doorways  in- 
stead of  arches.  The  W.  walls  of  the  transepts  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
original  church,  while  the  rest  dates  from  after  the  accident  of  1220 
(p.  224),  with  later  alterations.  They  offer  a  good  exhibition  of  'a  pe- 
culiar form  of  incipient  Gothic,  found  in  this  church  and  several  others 
in  South  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.'  In  the  N.  transept  is  a  structure 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  pedestal  supporting  the  Shrine  of  St.  Caradoe 
(d.  1124).  —  Attached  to  the  E.  face  of  the  N.  transept  is  a  singular 
building,  originally  erected  after  1220  as  a  Chapel  of  St.  2%oma<,  and  now 
used  as  the  Chaptor  Eoute  and  Yutrj/,  It  contains  a  beautiful  E.  E.  pis- 
cina. It  is  in  three  stories,  the  second  and  third  having  been  originally 
the  chapter-house  and  the  treasury. 

The  LanUtm  in  the  interior  of  the  Touor  is  formed  by  four  fine 
Transitional  arches,  of  which  three  are  pointed  and  one  (to  the  W.)  cir- 
cular. The  roof  is  Decorated.  The  space  below  the  tower  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  ritual  Ghoib,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an 
elaborate  Rood  Screen,  erected  by  Bishop  Gower  (182S-47),  who  is  buried 
in  one  of  its  canopied  recesses.  The  Stallt  and  ^iiAop't  Throne  date  from 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century. 

To  the  E.  of  the  ritual  choir,  and  s^arated  from  it  by  a  wooden 
parclose  or  screen,  is  the  Pbesbttsrt  (ll!£a>-48),  which  is  similar  in  gen- 
eral style  to  the  nave,  except  that  the  advance  towards  the  E.E.  style 
is  indicated  by  the  substitution  of  pointed  for  circular  arches.  The  E. 
end  contains  two  tiers  of  lancet  windows,  the  lower  of  which  are  filled 
with  mosaics,  by  SalviatI  of  Murano.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  presbytery 
is  the  pedestal  which  supported  the  Shrine  of  St.  Dcnid  (d.  601),  an  E.E. 
structure.  Opposite  is  the  monument  of  Bithop  Antelm  (d.  1247),  and  in 
the  middle  that  of  Edmvmd  Tudor  (d.  1466),  father  of  Henry  YII. 

Adjoining  the  presbytery  on  the  E.  is  Bithop  Vaughan't  (^apel,  a 
good  Perp.  structure  of  the  beginning  of  the  16tii  century.  In  its  W. 
wall,  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  is  a  curious  recess  with  a  pierced 
cross.  Beneath  this  is  an  equal-armed  cross,  in  relief,  which  may  be  a 
reUc  of  the  chtirch  that  preceded  Bp.  de  Leia's  (see  p.  224).  The  chapel  is 
boxmded  on  the  E.  by  a  solid  wall,  and  is  entered  from  the  aisles  of  the 
presbytery.  It  would  seem  that  the  space  between  the  E.  end  of  the 
presbytery  and  the  vestibule  of  the  Lady  (Jhapel  (see  below)  was  open  to  the 
sky,  until  appropriated  by  Bishop  Vaughan  for  this  chapel.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery  have  also  been  lengthened  towards  the  E. 
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The  Ladtf  Chapel  (1290-1338) ,  which  b»s  been  practically  rebuilt,  is 
approached  by  an  antechapel  with  a  fan-vaulted  roof.  On  the  S.  side  of 
it  is  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Bishop  MurHfn  (d.  1S38). 

To  the  N.  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  8U 
Mary' 8  College,  built  by  Bishop  Houghton  (1362-89),  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  being  the  tall  slender  tower  of  its  chapel.  The  space 
between  the  college  and  the  cathedral  was  occupied  by  a  cloister 
attached  to  the  former.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Alan,  are  the  picturesque  and  extensiye  remains 
of  the  ♦Episcopal  Palacb,  built  by  Bishop  Oower  (p.  224)  about 
1347.  The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  beautiful  arcaded  parapet, 
of  which  we  haye  already  seen  foreshadowings  at  Swansea  (p.  207) 
and  Lamphey  (p.  222).  The  Oreat  Hall  has  a  fine  porch  and  rose- 
window,  and  the  Chapel  also  remains.  The  chief  Domeitic  Apofi" 
menu  are  on  the  E.  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  whole  place  stands 
on  a  series  of  vaulted  crypts.  Freeman  considers  it  to  be  alto- 
gether unsurpassed  by  any  existing  English  edifice  of  its  own  kind. 
—  The  fortified  Wall,  enclosing  the  cathedral-precincts,  is  also 
attributed  to  Bishop  Gower,  and  may  be  traced  throughout  nearly 
its  whole  extent.  The  only  remaining  gateway  Is  mentioned  at  p.  224. 

The  Olifia  near  St.  David's,  though  not  remarkable  for  their  height, 
are  picturesque  and  varied  in  outline.  Among  the  most  interesting  points 
are  8i.  David't  Head  (100  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  spur  of  Cam  Llidi^  !2Vs  M. 
to  theN.W.,  cut  off  f^om  the  mainland  by  an  ancient  stone  fortification  | 
the  ruined  Chapel  ef  8t.  Non,  the  mother  of  St.  David,  due  8.  of  the 
city;  and  Capel  Stinan  (2  M.  due  W.),  built  by  Bishop  Vaughan  (1509-2S^, 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  pilgrimage-chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Justinian,  the 
confessor  of  St.  David.  —  Off  the  coast  lies  the  island  of  Rofntey^  a  great 
resort  of  woodcocks  in  October.  To  the  W.  lie  the  Bishop  and  hts  Clerktj 
a  group  of  rocks  of  which  Fenton  CHistory  of  Pembrokeshire",  p.  126), 
quoting  George  Owen  (16th  cent.),  says  that  they  ^preache  deadly  doctrine 
to  their  winter  audience,  such  poor  seafaring  men  as  are  forcyd.thether 
by  tempest;  onlie  in  one  thing  they  are  to  be  commended,  they  keepe 
residence  better  than  the  rest  of  the  canons  of  that  see  are  wont  to  do**. 

31.  From  London  to  Oxford. 

a.  Great  Western  Bailway  vi&  Didcot. 

63 Vs  M.  Railway  from  Paddingion  Station  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  10s.  6(f., 
6«.  Sd.,  6s.  dy2d.\  return  18s.  6d.,  lis.  8d.).  This  is  the  quickest  route  to 
Oxford. 

From  London  to  (53  M.)  Didcot,  see  R.  15.  The  Oxford  branch 
here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line  of  the  G.W.R.,  tra- 
verses a  fertile  and  pleasing  district,  and  crosses  the  Thames  (or 
Jais),  of  which  many  heantiful  views  are  obtained.  From  (56  M.) 
Culham ,  with  a  training-college  for  schoolmasters ,  a  visit  may  be 
paid  to  Dorchester  (see  p.  229).  We  now  recross  the  Isis,  pass 
Nuneham  Park  (p.  228),  and  once  more  cross  the  river.  —  58 V2  M. 
Radley,  with  an  interesting  church. 

Radley  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (21/2  H.)  Abingdon  (Crowe  is  Thistle- 
B.-.**-M.,  D.  3-6*.  s  Qttssn's,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  from  3*.  6rf.;,  a  town  of  6480  inhab., 
with  a  busy  trade  in  com.   Few  remains  are  left  of  the  Abhey,  once  of  con, 
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siderable  importance.  St.  HelenU  Chwch  is  a  large  edifice,  with  a  fine  spire ; 
and  ChritVt  Hospital^  an  old  almshoase,  has  interesting  features.  Oumnor 
Hall  (p.  252),  5  H.  to  the  17.,  was  originally  a  seat  of  the  Abbots  of  Abingdon. 

Beyond  Radley  the  train  again  crosses  the  Isis.  Bagley  Woods 
are  seen  to  the  left,  and  farther  on  Iffley  is  passed  on  the  right.  As 
we  approach  Oxford  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  with  its  towers 
and  spires,  to  the  right.  —  631/2  M.  Oxford,  see  p.  233. 

b.  Great  Weetem  Bailway  yik  Maidenhead  and  High  Wycombe. 

63  M.  KAiiiWAY  from  Paddington  Station  in  2^/2-3  hrs.  (fares  as  above). 

From  London  to  (24  M.)  Maidenhead,  see  p.  110.  The  Oxford 
line  now  turns  to  the  N.  The  next  stations  are  Cookham  (with  a 
picturesque  church ;  p.  231)  and  (29  M.)  Bourne  End^  where  a  short 
branch  diverges  on  the  left  to  Great  Marlow  (p.  231).  —  30  M. 
Woobum  Oreen^  with  an  interesting  church;  31 V2  M.  Loudwater, 

341/2  ^*  High  Wycombe  (Red  Lion,  B.  48.,  D.  3d.  6(2. ;  Falcon), 
a  town  with  15,532  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  paper  and  beech- 
wood-chairs.  The  Parish  Church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building. 
The  Ovildhall  contains  a  portrait  by  Vandyck.  In  the  vicinity  are 
a  Roman  villa  and  a  Saxon  camp  known  as  Desbor&wgh  Castle. 

Abont  2  H.  to  the  TS.  lies  Hughendtn  Manor,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bea- 
consfield  from  1847  till  his  death  in  1881.  The  Earl  is  buried  in  the 
village-church,  where  a  monumeni;  was  erected  to  him  by  Queen  Victoria. 

High  Wycombe  is  the  junction  of  a  new  joint-line  (now  under  con- 
struction) of  the  G.  W.  and  G.  C.  railways,  running  from  Paddington  via 
NorthoUj  Denham,  and  Beacons/ield. 

39V2  M.  Saunderton.  —  42^/2  M.  Prince's  Risborough  (George  ; 
Wheatsheaf),  a  small  town  amid  the  Chiltem  Hills,  named  from  an 
old  castle  of  the  Black  Prince,  of  which  no  trace  remains.  On  one 
of  the  hills  is  a  curious  old  Cross,  cut  in  the  turf,  and  said  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  of  the  Christian  Saxons  over  the  Danes. 

Branch-lines  diverge  from  Risborough  to  (9  M. ;  left)  Watlington  and 
to  (7  M.  •,  right)  Ayleabury  (p.  385). 

48  M.  Thame  (Spread  Eagle ;  Swan),  with  an  old  church,  where 

John  Hampden  died  in  1643.  Near  (56  M.)  Wheatley  is  Cuddesden 

Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  —  63  M.  Oxford, 

see  p.  233. 

c.  London  and  Vorth  Western  Bailway* 

78  H.  Kailwat   from  Button  Station  in  l^rS'^  hrs.  (fares  as  above). 

From  London  to  (47  M.)  Bletchley,  see  R.  36.    The  Oxford  line 

here  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line.  —  55^2  M.  Vemey 

Junction. 

Fbom  Vebnet  Junction  to  Banburt,  22  M.,  railway  in  50  min.  (fares 
?is.i0d,,2s.,  i$.d^/2d.).  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (17  H.)  Bucking- 
ham (TfAiYe  Hart;  Swan),  a  lace-making  town  with  3151  inhabitants.  Near 
the  town  begins  a  magnificent  avenue  of  elms,  2  M.  long,  leading  to  Sfowe^ 
the  princely  seat  of  the  Baroness  Kinloss.  The  pleasure-gardens,  in  the 
taste  of  last  century,  have  been  deservedly  commemorated  by  Pope  (no 
admittance).  —  22  H.  BarUniry,  see  p.  253. 

Another  line  runs  from  Yerney  Junction  to  Aylesbury  (p.  385). 

15» 
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65^2  ^-  Bicester  (Klng^s  Anns),  a  small  town  with  an  old 
priory-churcli ;  72  M.  Islip  (Swan),  birthplace  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor (b.  1004).  —  78  M.  Oxford,  see  p.  233. 

32.  From  Oxford  to  London  by  the  Thames. 

A  trip  by  rowing-boat  on  the  Tbames  between  Oxford  and  London, 
in  fine  weather,  is  cordially  recommended  to  oarsmen.  The  scenery  all 
the  way  is  full  of  charm  and  interest.  From  Oxford  to  London  Bridge 
the  distance  is  112  M.,  but  this  may  be  advantageously  shortened  to  96  M. 
or  to  69  M.  by  ending  or  beginning  the  river-excarsion  at  Richmond  or 
Windsor.  With  proper  precautions  the  trip  is  quite  safe  for  practised 
oarsmen,  even  with  ladies  ^  but  a  wide  berth  should  be  giren  to  all  mill- 
streams,  weirs,  and  *lashers\ 

Boats  may  be  hired  from  Salter,  Tims,  or  Talboys,  of  Oxford,  at 
rates  varying  from  80s.  for  a  canoe  or  whiff  up  to  51.  for  an  eight-oared 
boat  and  6/.  for  a  large  four-oared  shallop.  These  chaises  are  for  one 
week  (after  which  an  extra  sum  is  paid  for  each  day),  and  include  the 
sending  of  the  boat  to  London  or  bringing  it  back  from  London.  —  Steam 
and  Blectrie  Launehu  may  also  be  hired  from  Ti.  2«.  per  day  upwards  { 
and  ten  eharging-stations  for  the  latter  have  been  established  between 
Oxford  and  Hampton. 

Locks.  There  are  83  locks  below  Oxford,  at  each  of  which  a  charge 
ot  3d.  is  made  for  pair-oared  boats ,  6d.  for  four-oared  boats,  and  Is.  6d. 
for  launches,  the  payment  entitling  the  boat  to  repass  the  same  day  with- 
out farther  toll.  When  the  gates  are  closed  the  attention  of  the  loek- 
keeper  is  attracted  by  shouts  of  4ock !  lock  !*  Care  should  be  taken  in  the 
locks  to  keep  the  gunwale  from  catching  on  the  side-walls.  At  several 
of  the  locks  there  are  inclined  planes  with  rollers  for  small  boats. 

StEAKEBs.  In  summer  an  excellent  service  of  steamers  plies  twice 
daily  in  each  direction  between  Oxford  and  Kingston  (two  days;  fare 
li«.  6<l.,  return  26«.).    The  night  is  spent  at  Henley. 

Inns.  There  are  good  hotels  on  the  banks  at  frequent  intervals,  but 
equally  comfortable  accommodation  at  much  more  moderate  charges  may 
often  be  obtained  at  the  inns  a  little  way  back  from  the  river.  When 
ladies  are  of  the  party,  and  at  popular  holiday-seasons,  accommodation 
should  be  secured  beforehand  by  letter  or  tel^ram.  Those  who  prefer 
to  *camp  out^  may  hire  tents,  mattresses,  and  ground-sheets  from  the 
above-mentioned  boat-owners,  and  also  at  various  places  in  London.  Heavy 
luggage  should  be  sent  by  rail. 

The  following  deacription  is  necessarily  little  more  than  a  note  of  a 
few  of  the  chief  places  of  interest  passed  on  the  way.  Those  who  wish 
more  details  are  advised  to  purchase  Tauf»P$  Map  amd  Guide  to  tht  ThamcM 
(2«.  6df.  (  cheap  edition  Is. ,  iUus.  edit.  16s.)  or  Reynold''s  Oartman^s  and 
Anglw^t  Map  of  the  Thames  (1<.  6d.,  coloured  2s.,  mounted  on  eloth  in 
ease  4«.  6d.).  The  first  is  most  readily  obtained  by  direct  application  to 
Taunt  A  Co.,  84  High  St.,  Oxford.  The  words  ^right*  and  4eft^  (r.,  1.)  are 
here  used  with  reference  to  boats  descending  the  river. 

Among  common  sights  on  the  Thames  below  Henley  are  Hauee  BoaU^ 
in  which  whole  famiUes  sometimes  find  summer-quarters,  while  on  the 
banks  and  islands  are  often  seen  tiie  tents  of  camping- out  parties. 

Oxford,  see  p.  233.  —  The  start  is  nsually  made  from  one  of 
the  boat-bnilders'  yards  close  to  Folly  Bridge.  On  the  left  are  the 
College  Barges,  and  the  month  of  the  ChenDelL  The  straight  reach 
from  here  to  (2  M.)  the  lock  at  Ifftey^  with  its  interesting  ehnrch 
and  mill  (p.  252),  is  the  scene  of  the  Oxford  nniTersity  boat-races 
(p.  234). 

3  M.  (I.)  Sandford  (King's  Arms),  with  a  Norman  church.  A 
little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  beantiful  woods  of  *K«Boluun 
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Conrtenay,  a  favourite  spot  for  picnics  from  Oxford,  and  (teste 
Hawthorne)  'as  perfect  as  anything  earthly  can  he'. 

On  a  small  emimMce  in  the  park  if  a  picturesque  Conduit^  which  for- 
merly stood  at  Carfax  in  Oxford.  The  avenues  on  the  river-bank,  afford- 
ing viewa  of  Oxford,  Sadley,  and  Abingdon,  were  laid  out  by  *Cai>- 
ability  Brown\  The  park  is  open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  the  gardens  on 
Tues.  only,  by  tickets  obtained  on  written  application  to  the  steward. 

The  Thames  now  runs  through  flat  meadows.  7^/^  M.  (r.) 
Ahingdonj  see  p.  226.  —  10  M.  Culham  Loekj  whence  a  bridge, 
with  arches  of  four  different  shapes,  leads  to  Sutton  Courtney,  on 
the  right.  To  the  right  of  the  following  straight  reach,  between  low 
meadows.  Is  a  tree-crowned  hill,  known  as  Wittenham  Clump;  a 
little  farther  on,  the  church-spire  of  Apple  ford  rises  among  the  trees 
on  the  right.  About  1/2  M.  below  (13  M.)  Clifton  Lock  is  (1.)  atfton 
Hampden  (Barley  Mow) ,  with  a  picturesque  church  and  vicarage. 

16  M.  Day's  Loch ,  whence  there  is  a  pretty  view,  embracing 
Sinodun  Hill  (r.),  on  which  is  a  Roman  camp. 

To  the  left  is  the  small  river  Thame,  about  1 M.  from  the  mouth  of  which 
lies  Dorchester  (  Oeorffe,  well  spoken  of;  Fleur  de  Ly$ ;  White  Hart),  with  about 
1200  inhab.,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire  (p.  100). 
This  now  unimportant  village  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  (of  Hercia)  from 
the  7th  cent,  till  after  the  Korman  Conquest,  when  the  see  was  removed 
to  Lincoln.  An  Augustine  abbey  was  founded  here  in  1140.  The  "Abbey 
Church,  which  Freeman  describes  as  *a  church  of  the  very  rudest  and 
meanest  order,  as  far  as  outline  and  ground-plan  are  concerned,  devel- 
oped to  abbatial  magnitude,  and  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence  that 
architecture  can  lavish  upon  individual  features%  dates  in  its  present  form 
mainly  from  the  close  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  also  comprises  much  earlier 
(ITorman)  and  later  work.  It  has  lately  been  restored.  The  fine  ^Jesse' 
window  of  the  chancel,  with  stone  effi^es  of  the  descendants  of  David,  is 
interesting.  Visitors  to  Dorchester  are  recommended  to  leave  their  boat 
at  Day's  Lock,  as  the  Thame  is  not  very  suitable  for  rowing. 

Beyond  Day's  Lock  the  low  banks  are  picturesquely  wooded  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  river.  A  pretty  retrospect  of  Dorchester 
church  is  obtained  Just  aftei  the  houses  of  Shillingford  Q.)  come 
in  sight  in  front.  The  Swan  Inn,  at  the  Berkshire  (rj  end  of 
(I8V2  M.)  Shillingford  Bridge,  is  a  favourite  resort,  often  full. 

20  M.  Benson  or  Bensington  Lock,  The  village  (White  Hart, 
moderate)  lies  out  of  sight,  on  the  left. 

21  M.  (r.)  Wallingford  (Lamb;  Oeorge;  Feathers'),  an  ancient 
town  of  2808  inhab.,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Sir  William 
Blackstone  (d.  1780),  the  eminent  Jurist,  is  interred  in  St.  Peter's 
Church.  —  26  M.  Moulsford  (Beetle  and  Wedge)  is  an  angling- 
resort.  The  trial  eights  of  Oxford  University  are  rowed  in  the 
reach  between  this  point  and  (26V2  ^0  ^l^ve  Lock, 

At  (27  M.  5  1.)  Goring  (Miller  of  Mansfeld,  R.  4s.,  D.  6s.)  and 
(r.)  Streatley  (Bull ;  Swan),  two  pretty  villages  united  by  a  long 
bridge,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  course  of  the 
Thames  is  reached,  extending  beyond  Mapledurdam  (see  below). 
Below  Goring  the  Thames  Valley  is  crossed  by  a  range  of  chalk- 
hills,  and  the  banks  are  thickly  wooded. 
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SI  V2  M.  (r.)  Pan^oume  (Eleplimnt  ft  Castle ;  Geoige,  B.  2«.  6d., 
D.  3s.  6d.) ,  a  pietnresque  little  Tillage,  opposite  wliieh  Ilea  WhU- 
ebwreh,  with  a  modem  ehiucli  ineoipoiating  home  Noimaa  remains 
and  containing  several  good  brasses.  A  little  farther  down,  on  the 
left  bank,  is  Hardwiek  Hoiue.  Opposite  is  Purley  (not  Home 
Tooke*s ;  eomp.  p.  46). 

33 V2  M.  (1.)  MapUdurhaniy  with  MapUdinrham  Souic,  a  fine 
Elizabethan  mansion,  the  home  of  Pope's  friend,  Martha  Blonnt. 
On  tbe  right  bank,  1  M.  below  the  lock,  lies  Tildntnt  (Roebnck). 

38  M.  (r.)  Beading,  see  p.  110.  Oarsmen  making  a  stoppage 
here  shonld  leave  their  boats  at  Cavertham  Bridge  (White  Hart; 
Crown),  jnflt  above  the  town,  or  at  Cavertham  Loek^  jnst  below  it. 
About  3/4  M.  below  the  lock  the  Kennet  joins  the  Thames. 

4OV2M.  (r.)  Banning  (White  Hart,  R.  from  28.  6<2.,  D.  5«.; 
French  Horn,  B.  4s.,  D.  58.),  a  delightful  UtUe  village,  with  an 
ancient  bridge.  The  church  contains  some  interesting  brasses.  At 
the  islands  a  mile  below  Sonning,  we  keep  to  the  left.  —  At  Ship-- 
lake  (1.),  72  ^'  shove  (4372  ^0  SMplake  Lock,  is  the  church  in 
whicb  Tennyson  was  married. 

44  M.  (r.)  Wargrave  (George  &  Dragon;  Wldte  Hart;  Bull), 
a  resort  of  artists,  with  a  church  containing  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Day,  author  of  'Sandford  and  Mertou'.  The  humorous  sign-board 
of  the  flrst-named  inn,  painted  by  G.  D.  Leslie  and  J.  E.  Hodgson, 
is  now  kept  indoors.  —  46  M.  Marsh  Lock. 

47  M.  (1.)  Henley  (Red  Lion ;  Angel;  ^Royal;  Catherine  Wheel; 
White  Hart,  a  quaint,  old  building,  R.  or  D.  38.  6(2.),  the  ^Mecoa' 
of  boating  men,  and  much  frequented  by  anglers,  is  a  well-built 
town  of  5984  inhab.,  surrounded  with  wooded  heights.  The  Town 
Hall  contains  a  portrait  of  George  I.  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Kneller,  who  is  buried  in  the  church.  The  famous 
regatta,  which  attracts  many  thousands  of  visitors,  takes  place  about 

the  beginning  of  July. 

It  wag  on  a  window  at  the  ^Bed  Lion*  that  Shenstone  wrote  hia 
famouf  lines: 

*Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn\ 

49  M.  Hambledon  Lock  (Flower JPot,  at  Aston,  V2  ^*  farther  on). 

51  M.  (1.)  Medmenham  (Abbey  Hotel,  near  the  abbey),  another 
convenient  halting-place  for  the  night.  The  Abbey  was  founded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  little  of  the  old  building  now 
remains.  About  the  middle  of  tbe  18th  cent  it  acquired  some 
notoriety  from  its  connection  with  the  so-called  'Medmenham 
Monks'  of  John  Wilkes  and  Francis  Dashwood,  a  club  or  society 
which  was  popularly  believed  to  extend  its  motto,  'Fay  ce  que 
voudras\  to  the  wildest  extremes  of  licence. 

To  the  right,  at  (53  M.)  Hurley  Lock,  is  Lady  Place,  tbe  resi- 
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denoe  of  the  Lord  Lovelace  who  played  so  conspicnous  a  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Beyond  (SSVj  M.)  Temple  Lock,  on  the  right, 
is  Biaham  Abbey j  in  the  Tudor  style,  originally  a  priory,  hut  now 
a  private  residence.  Queen  Elizaheth  lived  here  for  three  years  in 
the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary.  Bisham  Church  is  an  interesting  Nor- 
man structure. 

55  M.  (1.)  Oreat  Marlow  {Complete  Angler;  Crown;  George  ^ 
Dragon;  Chequers;  Fisherman^ a  Betreat;  Bailway,  at  the  station), 
with  4526  inhab.,  a  well-known  fishing-station,  with  a  graceful 
suspension -bridge  and  a  lofty  church  -  spire.  The  tomb  of  Sir 
Miles  Hobart  (d.  1652),  in  the  church,  is  said  to  be  the  llrst  mon- 
ument erected  in  England  at  the  public  expense.  A  house  in 
West  St.  (now  a  school)  bears  an  inscription  recording  that  Shelley 
lived  in  it  in  1817 ;  his  *Revolt  of  Islam'  was  composed  partly  in 
his  boat  on  the  Thames  and  partly  during  walks  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  The  Quarry  Woods  (^r.),  just  below  Marlow,  are  a  favourite 
spot  for  camping-out  parties  (permission  necessary).  —  Passing 
Bourne  End  (p.  227),  on  the  left,  we  soon  reach  (59  M.;  r.)  Cookham 
(Ferry ;  King's  Arms ;  Bel  &  Dragon),  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
villages  on  the  Thames,  with  good  fishing  (perch,  pike,  roach)  and  a 
favourite  pool  for  bathing.  In  the  church  is  a  monument,  with  bust, 
to  Frederick  WcUker,  A.B.A.  Opposite  Cookham  is  Hedaor  (Lord 
Boston),  the  grounds  of  which  are  shewn  on  application. 

1.  *Clieveden  (Mr.  W.  "W.  Astor),  charmingly  situated  amid 
rocks  and  hanging  woods  (visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds,  during 
the  absence- of  the  family,  on  application  to  the  head-gardener). 
A  little  to  the  E.  is  Dropmore,  the  beautiful  grounds  of  which 
(open  daily,  except  Sun.)  contain  some  magnificent  pines,  the 
largest  araucaria  in  England ,  and  other  fine  trees.  The  next  part 
of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  quiet  loveliness. 

62  M.  (r.)  Maidenliead  {Bay  Mead^  near  the  river ;  Bear ;  New 
Thames;  8t.  Jves  Private  Hotel,  from  42a.  per  week),  a  small  town 
with  12,980  inhab.,  is  a  convenient  place  for  passing  the  night. 
The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  Nearly  opposite  is  the 
pretty  village  of  Taplow  (Skindle's). 

64  M.  (r.)  Bray  (George),  with  a  large  church,  containing  some 

excellent  brasses. 

The  famous  'Vicar  of  Bray^  is  said  to  have  been  Simon  Aleyn  (d. 
1688),  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
BlisaDeth,  and  thrice  changed  his  creed.  Other  authorities  maintain  that  the 
Bray^  of  the  song  is  in  Ireland.  —  ITear  Bray  is  *'OckweUs,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  timbered  manor-house  (15th  cent),  with  interesting  interior 
(no  adm.). 

On  Monkey  Island,  where  the  stream  is  very  swift,  is  an  inn, 
frequented  by  anglers.  Numerous  country-houses  on  both  banks.  — 
67  M.  Boveney  Lock,  1^2  M.  beyond  which  lie  Eton  (left)  and  — 

69  M.  (r.)  Windsor  {White  Hart,  R.  from  5s.,  D.  from  4«.,  with 
restaurant;  CastUj  High  St.;  Boyal  Adelaide,  facing  the  Long  Walk, 
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R.  28.  6d. ;  Bridge  Hovse,  R.  4«.,  D.  from  Ba,  6(2.,  well  spoken  of; 
Christopher,  these  two  at  Eton),  a  town  with  21;477  inhah.,  well- 
known  as  the  ancestral  residence  of  the  English  soYereiipis. 

William  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle  at  Windsor,  but  the  oldest  part 
of  tbe  present  ""Windsor  Oastle,  which  represents  the  additions  and  alter- 
ations of  many  monarchs,  dates  from  Edward  III.  The  last  restoration  was 
begun  under  George  IV.  and  finished  under  Victoria  at  a  cost  of  900,000{. 
The  wards  of  the  castle  and  the  N.  terrace  are  always  open  to  the  public ; 
the  E.  terrace  on  Sat.  and  Sun.  only,  from  2  to  6  p.m.,  in  the  absence  of 
the  King.  The  State  Apartments  are  shown  (in  the  absence  of  the  court) 
on  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Thnrs.,  from  1st  April  to  30th  Sept.  li-6,  in  Oct.,  11-4, 
from  1st  17ov.  to  31st  March,.  11-3.  The  Round  Tower  is  open  at  the  same 
hours,  but  in  summer  only.  St.  George' t  Chapel  is  open  dtdly  except  Frid. 
and  holy  days,  12.30  to  3  or  4;  divine  service  on  Sun.  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m., 
on  week-days  10.30a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  State 
Apartments  are  obtained  at  the  Lord  Ghamberlain^s  Office  at  the  castle. 
The  lUtyal  Stables  (daily  1-3;  tickets  at  the  entrance;  small  fee  to  groom 
who  acts  as  guide)  are  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  castle.  —  For  farther 
details,  and  for  Eton  College^  see  Baedeiei^s  Handbook  for  London.  —  From 
Windsor  to  London  by  railway,  see  p.  110. 

The  best  scenery  on  the  Thames  lies  between  Oxford  and  Wind- 
sor, and  many  toarists  begin  or  end  the  excursion  here  (boat-charges 
Vs-Ve  less). 

Ronnding  the  next  bend,  we  pass  nnder  the  Victoria  Bridge, 

701/2  M.  (1.)  Datchet  (Manor  House ;  Royal  Stag),  the  scene  of 
Sir  John  FalstafTs  unpleasant  experiences  at  the  hands  of  the  ^Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor'.  It  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  anglers.  Beyond  the 
(71 M.)  Albert  Bridge j  the  next  bend  is  avoided  by  means  of  a  *cut', 
rejoining  the  river  at  (72  M.)  Old  Windsor  Loeky  with  water- works 
for  supplying  Windsor  Oastle.  A  little  farther  down  is  the  (r.3 
Bells  of  Ouseley  Inn^  noted  for  its  ale ;  and  about  8/4  M.  farther  on 
is  Magna  Charta  Island^  where  King  John  signed  the  charter ;  the 
little  house  is  said  to  cover  the  very  stone  that  served  him  for  a 
table.  Opposite  (1.)  rises  Cooper's  Hill,  celebrated  in  Denham's 
well-known  poem.  The  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College  here  was 
closed  in  1906.  On  Mt.  Lee  is  the  Holloway  College  for  Women,  with 
a  picture  gallery  (adm.  on  Wed.  on  application  to  the  secretary). 
Below  Cooper's  Hill  is  the  famous  field  of  Runnimede,  where  the 
Barons  encamped  in  1216.  —  76  M.  Bell  Weir  Loch  (Anglers'  Rest). 

76  M.  (1.)  StaiThes  (Angel ;  Phoenix),  with  a  substantial  granite 
bridge.  —  78  M.  Penton  Hook  Lock,  with  a  somewhat  dangerous 
weir.  —  A  little  farther  down,  on  the  left,  is  Laleham,  where 
Matthew  Arnold  (1822-88)  was  born  and  is  buried.  About  1  M.  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  station  is  St.  Anne's  Hill  (view),  with  the  summer 
residence  of  Charles  James  Fox. 

791/2  M.  (r.)  Chertsey  {Bridge;  Crown;  Swan),  a  small  town 
with  12,762  inhab.,  72^^*  ^ron^  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  Scanty  remains  of  the  old  abbey  still  exist,  and  the 
house  in  which  Cowley  the  poet  died  in  1667  is  marked  by  an 
inscription. 

82  M.  Shepperton  Lock ,  opposite  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Wey^  is  (r.)  Weyhridgt  (see  p.  64^  with  a  Roman  Catholic  cliapel 
in  wMoh  Louis  Philippe  (d.    1850)   was  inteiied.     Shefptrion 
(Anchor)  and  HaUiford  (*Ship;  Red  Lion),  lie  on  the  left  hank. 
To  the  right  is  the  OcAlandi  Park  HoUl  (p.  64). 

841/2  M.  (r.)  Wcdton-on- Thames  (Angler;  Swan). 

85V2  M.  (1.)  Sunbury  (♦Magpie;  Flower  Pot,  L.  2».,  pens.  42«. 
per  week),  with  a  lock. 

871/2  M.  (1.)  Hampton  (Lion;  Tagg's  Island),  1  M.  from  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  OarricWs  Villa ,  where 
the  famous  actor  lived  from  1754  till  his  death  in  1779.  Then 
(881/2  M.)  MouUey  Lock  and  Hampton  Court  Bridgty  beyond  which ' 
the  river  makes  a  wide  bend,  skirting  Hampton  Court  Park  (see 
Baedekers  London') y  on  the  left,  and  Thames  Ditton  (Swan)  and 
Surbiton  (p.  64)  on  the  right.  Adjoining  Thames  Ditton  is  Long 
Dtlton,  with  Barr's  beautiful  nurseries  of  daffodils  (open  to  visitors ; 
best  a,t  end  of  April). 

^11/2  M.  (r.)  Kingston  (Griffin;  Sun;  Wheatsheaf),  a  town  with 
34,375  inhab.  (see  Baedeker^ s  London),  The  river  is  crossed  here 
by  a  bridge  with  five  arches. 

93  M.  (1.)  Teddington,  with  a  lock.  An  almost  unbroken  line  of 
villas  extends  hence  to  (1.)  Twickenham  (see  Baedeker^s  London), 
opposite  Eel  Pie  IsUmd,  Then  on  the  right  appears  Richmond  Hill, 
with  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel. 

96  M.  Richmond  Bridge ,  below  which  is  the  last  lock.  For  a 
description  of  the  Thames  hence  to  (11!2  M.)  London  Bridge,  see 
Baedekers  London. 

33.  Oxford. 

Eailway  Stations.  The  stations  of  the  London  d:  North  Western  and 
OreeU  Wetlem  Railways  lie  near  each  other,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town 
(PI.  A,  3.  4).  —  The  principal  hotels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  Randolph  Hotel  (PI.  a;  G,  D,  3),  Beaumont  St.,  near  the 
Martyrs'  Memorial,  B.  from  is.  6<2.,  fi.  Bs.  ^d.,  D.  bs.-,  Glasbndon  (PI.  b; 
D,  4),  Gornmarket  St.,  B.  5s..  D.  bs.-,  Mitbe  (PI.  c;  D,  4),  High  St., 
an  old-fashioned  house,  B.  from  is.  Qd.,  B.  3«.,  D.  6s.,  pens,  from  i2s.6d.  — 
Second  class:  *KiNa'8  Arms  (PI.  d;  £,  3),  at  the  comer  of  Park  St.  and 
Holywell  St.,  B.  is.,  D.  3«. ;  *Boebuck  (PL  e:  D,  4),  B.  4s.  Bd.,  D.  6s.,  pens. 
12s.  dd.;  *OoLDEN  Gross  (Pi.  f;  D,  4),  B.  4s.,  D.  from  3s.  6d.-,  Gborqb 
(PI.  g;  D,  3),  these  three  in  Gornmarket  St.;  Eastoats,  High  St.,  B.  3«.  6d!., 
D.  4s.;  WiLBBRFORCE  (PI.  h;  D.  4;  temp.).  Queen  St.,  B.  Ss.,  D.  2s.  Qd.  — 
Isis  Boarding  House,  Iffley  Boad ;ifrs.  Eames,  162  Walton  St.;  St.  Aldate's 
House,  98  St.  Aldates ;  pens,  at  these  5s.-^.  —  Lodgings  easily  procurable, 
especially  'out  of  term\  The  charges  of  hotels  and  lodgings  are  raised 
in  *Gommemoration'  and  ^Eights  Week'  (p.  237). 

Bestanrants.  The  Queen^  Queen  St. ;  Bo/jfin,  107  High  St.  and  at  Oar- 
fax  ;  Buol,  16  Broad  St.  and  21  Gornmarket  St.  —  Confectioners.  Bo/Jin,  see 
above;  Cooper,  18  Magdalen  St. ;  Caf4  Royal,  Queen  St. ;  Weeks.  49  High  St. 

Fnotographs.  Hills  A  Saunders,  16  Gornmarket  St.,  Taunt  A  Co.,  84  High 
St.;  Oilknan,  107  St.  Aldate's  St. 

Post  Office  (PI.  D,  6),  St.  Aldate's  St.,  near  Garfaz. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  Railway  Station  to  Car/ax  (PI.  D,  4;  fare  Id.), 
and  thence  over  Magdalen  Bridge  (PI.  O,  6)  to  the  cricket-grounds  at 
Cowley  (id.).  —  2.  From  Car/ax  vi&  Beaumont  St.  (PI.  G,  3),   to  Kingston 
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Road  (beyond  PL  B,  1),  near  Medley  Lock  (where  the  *Upper  Biver"  begini ; 
id.).  —  S.  From  Carftue  via  Banbury  Boad  (PI.  C,  1)  to  Snmineriown  (bejr. 
PL  G,  1).  —  4.  From  Cairfax^  past  Christ  Church  and  over  Folly  Bridge 
(bey.  Pi.  D,  5),  to  Kew  Binktey  (id.).  —  Omnibuaea  from  the  head  of  Corn- 
market  St.  (PL  D,  S)  via  Broad  St..  Holywell  St.  (PL  £,  F,  8),  and  Magdalen 
Bridge  (PL  G,  5)  to  Jffley  (fare  %i.)\  from  Car/eix  via  Woodstock  Boad 
(PL  G,  1,  2)  to  Summertown  (id.). 

Gab  for  not  exceeding  1  M.,  for  1-2  peri,  is.,  each  addiL  V*  K*  ^-t 
each  addit.  pers.  Qd.  for  the  whole  hiring;  per  hour  for  1-2  pers.  2s.,  each 
addit.  pers.  Qd,  per  hour.  Fare  and  a  half  between  midnight  and  6  a.m. 
Luggage  up  to  6^  lbs.  free. 

Onidea,  is.  per  hour,  are  of  little  use,  except  to  save  time. 

Boats  may  be  hired  on  the  Isis,  for  the  *Lower  Biver^  at  Christ  Church 
Meadow  (p.  2ib)  and  for  the  *Upper  Biver'  at  Medley  Lock  (see  above).  Tho 
latter  is  frequented  mainly  by  the  less  serious  oarsman  and  the  votary 
of  'centre-boarding'  (sailing),  while  the  lower  river  is  \ptt  to  those  in 
training  for  the  races.  The  Cherwell  is  also  available  for  boating.  The 
course  where  all  the  college-races  are  decided  extends  from  IjlJlep  (p.  228)  to 
the  College  Bar^eSy  which  are  moored  to  the  bank  at  Christchurch  Meadow. 
The  principal  races  (the  'Eights')  are  rowed  in  the  middle  of  the  aammer 
term;  the  'Torpids'  in  the  Lent  term. 

Baths.  Turkish  Baths^  Merton  St.  (2s.  Sd,\  swimming-bath  is.);  Hot  and 
Cold  Bathe  (Bd.),  at  the  Bacquet  Courts,  Holywell,  and  Museum  Terrace. 
—  Biver  Baths :  Uninereity  Bathing  Place,  on  the  Isis,  near  Claaper's  Boat 
House  (towels  9d,)\  on  the  Chertoell,  near  the  Parks  (towels  Bd,). 

Principal  Attractions.  Christ  Church  (p.  238) ;  Merton  College  (p.  240) ; 
Christ  Church  Meadow  (p.  240);  Broad  Walk  (p.  240);  St.  Mary's  Church 
(p.  241);  RadeUffe  Camera  (p.  241)  and  view  from  the  top;  BodleicM  Li- 
brary (p.  242);  Divinity  School  Cp.  243);  Theatre  (p.  243);  University  Museum 
(p.  244);  University  Galleries  and  Ashmolean  Museum  (p.  249);  Ifete  College 
(p.  245);  Magdalen  College  (p.  245),  with  its  beautiful  grounds;  BaUiol 
College  (p.  248);  All  Souls  College  (p.  247);  Rxeter  College  (p.  247),  with 
its  garden;  St.  John's  College  (p.  249),  with  its  gardens}  gardens  of  Wor- 
cester, WadJiam.  and  Trinity  Colleges  (pp.  250,  244,  248).  A  college-chapel 
service  should  oe  attended  at  New  College,  Magdalen,  or  Christ  Church ; 
and  the  visitor  should  also  see  a  boat-race  and  a  cricket  or  football  match 
in  the  Parks.  —  Visitors  may  wander  at  will  about  the  colleges  and  college 
gardens.  The  chapels  are  generally  open  for  2  hrs.  in  the  forenoon  and  2  hrs. 
in  the  afternoon,  and  admission  to  them  when  closed,  as  well  as  to  tiie 
halls  and  libraries,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  porter  (small  fee). 

Oxford,  with  (i901)  49,413  Inhab.,  the  county-town  of  Oxford- 
shire, an  episcopal  see,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cel- 
ebrated universities  in  Europe,  is  situated  amid  picturesque  environs 
at  the  confluenc/e  of  the  Cherwell  and  the  Thanus  (often  called  in 
its  upper  course  the  Itis).  It  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
gentle  hills,  the  tops  of  which  command  a  fine  view  of  the  city, 
with  its  domes  and  towers.  Oxford  is  on  the  whole  more  attractive 
than  Cambridge  to  the  ordinary  visitor,  but  both  should  be  visited 

if  possible. 

Oxford  (called  Oxeneford  in  Domesday  Book,  but  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ousenford^  or  ford  over  the  Ouse  or  water)  is  a  town  of  some 
antiquity,  the  nucleus  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Frideawide,  established  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral,  probably  in 
the  8th  century.  The  earliest  documentary  occurrence  of  the  name  Oxford 
is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  912.  In  the  iith  cent, 
the  town  was  a  place  of  military  importance  and  the  scene  of  several 
meetings  of  the  Witenagemot.  The  foundation  of  the  University  is  apo- 
cryphaUy  ascribed  to  King  Alfred  in  972,  but  the  first  gathering  of  masters 
and  scholars,  not  attached  to  monastic  establishments,  took  place  in  the 
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iStheent.,  while  it  waB  not  till  the  following  cent,  that  anything  like  colleges 
in  the  modem  meaning  of  the  word  —  i.e.  endowed  and  incorporated  bo- 
dies of  masters  and  students  within  the  University  —  came  into  existence 
(comp.  below).  We  first  hear  of  theological  lectures  about  1190,  and  of  leeal 
Itudies  a  little  later  (but  both  of  these  are  doubtful);  while  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  cent.  Oxford  ranked  with  the  most  important  univer- 
sities of  Europe.  About  this  period  the  University  seems  to  have  been  at 
times  attended  by  as  many  as  9000  students,  but  during  the  religious 
troubles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  number  fell  to  1000.  During  the 
Civil  War  Oxford  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Royalists,  and  the  colleges 
loyally  devoted  their  plate  to  the  King^s  service.  Since  then  the  history 
of  the  town  has  been  blended  with  that  of  the  tlniversity,  which  in  turn 
connects  itself  by  a  thousand  links  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  England.  A  reminder  only  may  be  given  of  the  ^Methodist  Move- 
ment' of  rm^  and  the  *Tractarian  Kovement'  of  189846.  —  The  old 
'Town  and  Gown  Riots',  of  which  the  most  serious  (in  186A)  resulted  in 
the  death  of  fifty  students,  are  now  things  of  the  past. 

^The  world,  surely,  has  not  another  place  like  Oxford ;  it  is  a  despair 
to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to  leave  it,  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime 
and  more  than  one,  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily"  (JITttt. 
Hawthcme).  —  Oomp.  Maxwell  Lytt"*  excellent  ^History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford'  (1887),  Boa$t'*  'Oxford'  ('Historic  Towns  Series';  IfflT),  BrodrUVt 
short  'History  of  Oxford'  (1888),  Andrme  Lang's  ^Oxford'  (1890),  A.  Clark's 
(editor)  'Colleges  of  Oxford'  (1891),  ^Oxford  and  its  Colleges',  by  Joseph  WeU* 
(1897),  and  the  volumes  on  the  different  colleges  in  the  CoUeae  HittorUt 
BeHes  (1898  et  seq.). 

The  Unitbbsitiss  of  Oxfobd  akd  Gambjbidok  (see  p.  475)  have  preserved 
so  many  of  their  mediseval  institutions  unaltered,  and  differ  so  materially 
from  the  other  universities  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  those  in 
Continental  Europe  and  America,  that  a  short  account  of  their  constitu- 
tions and  position  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place. 

Each  of  the  sister-universities  is  composed  of  a  number  of  independent 
Colleges  and  Sails,  of  which  Oxford  now  possesses  twenty-two  and  Cam- 
bridge eighteen.  The  germ  of  these  colleges,  which  are  an  institution  now 
peculiar  to  England,  is  found  in  the  'hostels',  'inns',  or  'halls',  in  which 
at  an  early  period  the  students  combined  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
common  teacher  (comp.  above).  Many  of  the  colleges  have  been  richly 
endowed  by  kings  and  private  persons;  the  halls  differ  mainly  in  being 
sinaller,  poorer,  and  unincorporated.  The  government  of  each  university 
consists  in  the  last  resort  of  the  entire  body  of  graduates  who  have  kept 
their  names  on  the  university  registers,  which  is  called  the  Benate  at  Cam- 
bridge and  ContoeaUcn  at  Oxford.  Proposals  or  statutes  are,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  brought  before  a  small  representative  Council  (oallea  at 
Oxford  the  Hebdomadal  Coimetfl,  at  Cambridge  the  Co%meil  of  (he  Benate)^ 
consisting  of  the  chief  university  officials,  a  few  heads  of  colleges,  and 
some  senior  members  of  Senate  or  Convocation.  At  Oxford  the  measures, 
before  being  submitted  to  Co|»vooation,  must  receive  the  approval  of 
Conffregation ,  which  consists  of  the  officials  and  resident  members  of 
Convocation.  Corresponding  to  this  at  Cambridge  is  the  EUctorai  Roll, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  elect  the  Council  of  the  Senate.  The  prin- 
cipal executive  officials  are  the  Chaneellor,  elected  by  the  Senate  and 
Convocation,  and  the  Vice- Chancellor,  who  at  Oxford  is  nominated  from  the 
number  of  the  heads  of  colleges  by  the  Chancellor,  while  at  Cambridge 
he  is  elected  by  the  Senate.  The  former  is  a  person  of  royal  blood  or  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  while  the  duties  of  the  office  are 
performed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Proctors  are  two  officers  selected 
from  the  different  colleges  in  rotation  to  preserve  order  among  the  students ; 
they  are  aided  by  four  pro-proctors  and  a  number  of  subordinate  officials, 
popularly  known  as  Bull-dogs.  The  internal  affairs  of  each  college  are 
managed  by  a  Head,  who  bears  the  title  of  Mtuter,  JPrine^l,  Provost, 
Warden,  Rector^  or  President  (at  Christ  Church,  Dean)*  He  is  assisted  by 
Fellows,  who  are  selected  from  the  most  distinguished  Oraduates  and 
have  the  right  to  elect  the  Head.    It  is  not  generally  necessary  that  the 
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Fellows  should  liave  been  students  of  the  college  in  which  they  obtain 
their  fellowships,  though  at  Oambridge  this  is  usual.  The  Fellows  and  Tu- 
tors are  colloquially  known  as  Dons. 

The  ITndergraduatei,  or  students,  now  live  either  in  one  of  the  eoUegea, 
where  two  or  more  rooms  are  assigned  to  each,  or  in  priyate  lodgings  in 
the  town,  approved  by  the  university  authorities.  They  dine  together  in 
the  college-halls,  attend  service  in  the  college-chapels  on  Sundays  and 
several  times  during  the  week  (except  those  who  have  conscientious 
scruples),  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain  out  beyond  midnight  without 
special  reason.  The  ^Non-OoUegiate  Students',  i.e.  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, not  members  of  a  college,  who  live  in  lodgings  in  the  town,  now 
form  about  Vi4th  of  the  whole  number  of  undergraduates.  They  are  under 
the  control  of  a  Censor ,  and  meet  for  lectures,  etc.,  in  a  building  pro- 
vided by  the  university  (p.  246).  At  lectures,  dinner,  and  ehapel,  throughout 
the  day  on  Sundays  (at  Cambridge),  and  after  dark  on  other  days,  the 
undergraduates  are  supposed  to  wear  an  academical  costume,  consisting 
of  a  black  (or  dark-blue)  gown  and  a  curious  square  cap  known  as  » 
^trencher"  or  ^mortar-board'.  The  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts  also  wear 
an  academical  dress,  differing  in  some  details  from  that  of  the  students, 
while  Doctors,  on  state  occasions,  are  resplendent  in  robes  of  scarlet  and 
other  brilliant  hues.  At  the  services  on  Sundays,  festivals,  and  the  eves 
of  festivals,  Cambridge  graduates  and  undergraduates  wear  white  surplices 
instead  of  their  black  gowns.  At  Oxford,  while  Christ  Church  and  Keble 
follow  the  Cambridge  practice,  the  use  of  the  surplice  is  generally  restricted 
to  the  Heads,  Fellows,  and  Scholars.  —  Women  SitidenUt  see  p.  251. 

The  chief  subjects  taught  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  include  ancient 
languages,  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
natural  science.  The  university  year  is  divided  into  four  ^terms'  at  Ox- 
ford and  three  at  Cambridge,  and  does  not  include  much  more  than  half 
of  the  calendar  year.  At  Oxford  all  students,  who  have  not  previously 
passed  an  equivalent  examination,  have  to  present  themselves  at  latest 
after  one  year  of  residence  for  ^Responsions'  (in  student  parlance,  ^Smalls*), 
an  examination  in  classics  and  elementary  mathematics,  entitling  them  to 
continue  their  studies  for  a  degree.  The  corresponding  examination  at 
Cambridge  is  called  the  Previous  Examination  (vulgo  *Little-go').  These 
are  followed  by  the  first  Public  Examination  or  ^Moderations'  ('Mods.*) 
at  OjdFord  and  by  the  Oeneral  Examination  at  Cambridge.  The  subjects 
are  classics,  mathematics  of  a  somewhat  more  advanced  character,  and 
the  Greek  Kew  Testament,  to  which  Cambridge  has  recently  added  English 
history  and  an  English  essay.  The  pass  examination  for  the  ordinary 
degree  ot  Bachelor  of  Arte  (B.A.)  is  known  as  the  Second  Public  Bxamina- 
tion  or  'Greats'  at  Oxford.  It  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  residence.  At  Cambridge  it  consists  of  a  special  examination  in  one 
of  several  specified  branches  of  study  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  At 
Oxford  the  candidate  for  the  ordinary  degree  is  examined  in  three  selected 
subjects  from  the  following  groups:  (1)  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
philosophy  (in  the  original  languages);  (2)  English,  Modem  Languages, 
Political  Economy,  and  Law;  ^  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and 
Physics;  (i)  Scriptural  and  Theological  Subjects.  One  of  the  selected 
subjects  must  be  either  ancient  philosophy  and  history,  or  a  modem 
language  (French  or  German).  Those  students,  however,  who  desire  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  their  academical  career  are  not  content  to  take 
merely  the  ordinary  'pass'  degree  Cpoll'  at  Cambridee;  Greek,  o(  icoXXol), 
but  proceed  to  the  MSonours'  examination.  At  Oxford  honours  may  be 
taken  in  any  one  of  nine  'Schools':  Literse  Humaniores  (including  classics, 
ancient  history,  and  philosophy),  Modem  History,  Jurisprudence,  Katnral 
Science,  Mathematics,  Oriental  (Indian  or  Semitic)  Subjects,  Theology, 
English  Language  and  Literature,  and  Economics  and  Political  Science 
(added  in  19(n).  Successful  candidates  are  placed  in  four  classes  according 
to  the  position  they  attain,  and  it  requires  a  very  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship to  obtain  a  'first'.  The  highest  prestige  attaches  to  those  who  have 
obtained  a  flrst-elass  in  Literte  Humaniores.  At  Cambridge  the  hononr- 
degrees  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  ten  'Triposes'  Uking  the  place 
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of  the  Oxford  *Sehool«\  The  greatest  ii^terest  centres  in  the  examination 
for  mathematical  honours,  where  the  successful  candidates  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  examinations  are  arranged  in  a  *Tripos\  of  three  classes, 
called  respectively  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Optimes.  The 
first  man  in  the  examination  is  named  the  Senior  Wrangler.  There  is  a 
farther  examination  for  which  only  high  wranglers  ever  enter.  Bachelors 
of  Arts  who  have  paid  all  the  requisite  dues  and  fees  become  Masters  of 
Arts  (M.A.)  after  three  years,  and  are  thenceforth  entitled  to  a  vote  in 
the  University  Convocation  or  Senate.  Both  universities  also  confer  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Law  (D.  G.  L.  at  Oxford, 
LL.  D.  at  Cambridge),  Theology,  and  Music. 

The  system  of  teaching  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  differs  from  that  of 
most  other  universities  in  the  practically  subordinate  position  occupied  by 
professorial  lectures,  which  in  most  cases  stand  practically  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  general  studies  of  the  undergraduates.  Professorial  teach- 
ing is,  however,  beginning  to  be  more  highly  valued.  The  teaching  func- 
tions of  the  colleges  were  formerly  confined  to  the  preparation  of  their 
own  students  by  tuition  for  the  examinations*,  but  now  most  of  the  Honours 
Lectures  given  by  colleges  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University. 
Most  of  the  FeUowsh^t,  generally  ranging  from  7001.  to  300f .  a  year,  were 
formerly  granted  for  life,  provided  the  holder  remained  unmarried  and 
took  holy  orders.  Now ,  however,  they  are  of  two  kinds,  some  ('Priae' 
Fellowships)  being  held  for  6-7  years  and  without  restriction  as  to  mar- 
riage, residence,  or  profession;  while  the  tenure  of  others  is  conditional 
on  the  performance  of  tutorial  or  other  college  work.  There  are  also 
numerous  Scholarships  for  undergraduates,  varying  in  value  from  802.  to 
1301.,  with  free  rooms.  Some  bf  the  colleges  are  extremely  wealthy,  such 
as  Trinity  Golleee  at  Cambridge  (p.  4S0),  and  Christ  Church  and  Magdalen 
at  Oxf&rd  (pp.  238,  246).  The  total  revenue  of  Oxford  Universitv  and 
Colleges  is  upwards  of  400,0001. ,  and  that  of  Cambridge  about  250,0001. 
Oxford  has  in  its  gift  450  ecclesiastical  livings  (value  190,0001.),  and  Cam- 
bridge 870  livings  (value  upwards  of  100,(X)0I.).  The  number  of  students 
at  each  college  or  hall  varies  from  12-20  to  600  (Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge). 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  most  aristocratic  universities  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  at  any  of  the  others.  From 
200{.  to  250;.  may  be  taken  as  the  rate  per  annum  at  which  a  resident 
undergraduate  may  live  at  either  university  with  comfort,  though  some 
have  been  known  to  confine  their  expenses  to  100/.  Kon-coUegiate  students 
in  private  lodgings  can,  of  eoifrse,  live  more  cheaply,  and  a  few  colleges 
(such  as  Eeble  at  Oxford  and  Selwyn  at  Cambridge)  make  a  special  point 
of  economy.  The  number  of  student-clubs  is  legion,  including  associations 
for  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  gymnastics,  music,  theatricals,  whist, 
chess,  and  various  scientific  pursuits.  The  most  important  institution 
of  the  kind  at  each  university  is  the  Union  Debating  Society  (pp.  260, 
482).  The  well-known  annual  boat-race  between  the  sister-universitiee, 
the  inter-university  cricket-match,  which  excites  scarcely  less  interest,  and 
the  inter-university  athletic  sports  take  place  in  London  (see  Baedeker's 
London).  Both  universities  possess  volunteer  iifle-con>8«  The  best  time 
for  a  visit  to  either  university  is  the  week  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term, 
when  thousands  of  visitors  flock  to  see  ttie  degrees  conferred  and  eiyoy 
the  hospitality  of  the  colleges.  This  period  of  mingled  work  and  play  (the 
latter  predominating)  is  named  Commemoration  or  the  Encaenia  at  Oxford, 
and  Commencement  or  the  May  Week  (so  called,  though  held  in  June)  at 
Cambridge.  Another  pleasant  time  for  a  visit  is  the  ''Eights  Week\  in  the 
middle  of  the  same  term,  when  the  principal  -college  cricket-matches  and 
boat-races  are  held.  The  visitor  should  avoid  the  vacations  at  Christmas, 
at  Easter,  and  in  summer;  the  last,  known  as  the  'Long',  extends  from 
June  to  the  beginning  of  October.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  an 
introduction  to  a  ^Don'  will  add  greatly  to  the  visitor's  pleasure  and  profit. 

Details  about  the  inner  arrangements  of  tiie  colleges  and  daily  life 
of  the  undergraduates  will  be  most  easily  found  in  the  Siudenfs  Hand' 
books  to  the  Universities  ox  the  University  Calendars. 
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Ozfort  University  includea  31  colleges  and  1  hall,  with  about  50  pro- 
feasors,  80  readers  or  lecturers,  900  fellows,  besides  numerous  tutors,  and 
3000  s^dents.  Not  incorporated  vrith  the  university  there  are  also  four 
Urinate  Hails  under  licensed  masters^;  four  theological  halls  (including 
Manchester  and  Mansfield  Colleges) ;  Buskin  College  \  and  six  halls  for  women. 

As  the  railway-statioiiB  lie  In  the  least  attractlTe  part  of  the 
town,  the  Tlsitor  should  drive  at  once,  by  tramway  or  cab,  passing 
the  Castle  (p.  250),  to  Carfax  (PI.  D,  4),  the  space  at  the  crossing 
of  the  two  principal  thoroughfares.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be 
a  cormption  of  Quatrt  Faces  or  Quatre  Voies,  or,  more  probably, 
of  Quadrifureus,  The  picturesque  old  conduit  that  formerly  stood 
here  was  removed  to  Nuneham  in  1787  (comp.  p.  229).  To  the 
N.W.  is  a  tower  of  the  13th  cent.,  a  relic  of  St.  Martin's  Church, 
pulled  down  in  1896. 

From  Carfax  we  follow  St.  Aldate's  Street  (pron.  8t*  Old's)  to 
the  S.  On  the  left  stand  the  handsome  Uunicipal  BnildiiLgB 
(P1.D,  4),  built  in  1893-97  (adm.  10-12  &  2-4,  free),  in  which  the 
Public  Library  is  accommodated.  On  the  right  are  the  Post  Office 
(PI.  D,  6)  and  the  Church  of  St.  Aldata  (PI.  D,  5),  a  Dec.  edifice 
of  the  14th  century.  The  Alms  Houses  to  the  S.  of  this  church  were 
founded  by  Card.  Wolsey  and  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  were 
not  completed  till  1834.  —  To  the  W.,  behind  the  church,  lies 
Pembroke  College  (PL  D,  5),  founded  in  1624,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Broadgates  Hall,  with  a  fine  modern  hall  and  chapel  of 
1732,  redecorated  in  1885.  The  library  contains  a  unique  collec- 
tion of  Aristotelian  works. 

Among  the  students  of  Broadgates  and  Pembroke  have  been  Dr.  Samael 
Johnson  (rooms  on  the  second  story,  above  the  gateway),  Camden,  Black- 
stone,  Shenstone,  Whitfield,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Francis  Beaumont,  and 
the  patriotic  Pym.  The  college  possesses  Johnson''s  china  tea-pot,  the  desk 
on  which  he  wrote  his  Dictionary,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  bim  by  Beynolds. 

In  St.  Aldate  St.,  opposite  St.  Aldate's,  is  — 

*Chri8t  Church  (PL  D,  5),  known  among  its  own  members  as 
the  'House'  (JEdes  Christi),  Founded  by  Card.  Wolsey  in  1524,  on 
the  site  of  a  nunnery  of  the  8th  cent.  (comp.  p.  234),  and  renewed 
by  Henry  VIH.  in  1546,  this  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fashionable  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  is  attended  by  250-300  nnder- 
graduates.  The  'Fellows*  are  here  called  'Students*.  The  handsome 
gateway,  called  Tom  Oate,,  was  begun  by  Wolsey,  but  the  Tapper 
part  of  the  tower  was  added  by  Wren  in  1682.  The  bell  ('Great 
Tom')  in  the  latter  weighs  7^2  tons,  and  every  night  at  flye  minatet 
past  nine  it  peals  a  curfew  of  101  strokes ,  indicating  the  original 
number  of  students  on  the  foundation  (now  eighty).  College-gates 
are  closed  all  over  Oxford  five  minutes  later.  Visitors  may  ascend 
to  inspect  the  bell  (daily,  8  a.m.  till  dusk ;  fee  2d.)  on  application 
to  the  porter.  The  Qreat  Quadrangle,  or  Tom  Quad,  is  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  in  Oxford. 

In  the  8.E.  comer  is  the  fine  fan-vaulted  entrance  to  the  *JSuil  (adm. 
2d.\  a  beautijpul  room  with  a  eelUng  of  earved  oak,  116  ft.  long,  40  ft. 
wide,  and  50  ft.  high.     It  contains  numerou«  good  portraits,  ineladia^f 
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thoae  of  Wolf  ey  and  Henry  VIII.  by  ffolbein,  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Zue^hero, 
John  Loeke  by  Xe2y,  Qladatone  by  Millais,  Canon  Liddon  by  Serkomer, 
two  by  Gainsborough,  and  three  by  Reynolds.  Good  old  glaM  in  the  S.  oriel 
window.  —  The  Kitchen  (adm.  9-7;  small  fee  to  the  cook),  the  oldest  part 
of  Wolsey^s  bnilding,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  an  old  English  kitchen ; 
it  is  reached  by  a  staircase  descending  from  the  door  of  the  hall. 

The  ♦Cathedral  (PI.  E,  5)  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  originally 
the  church  of  the  priory  of  St.  Frideswide  (p.  234) ,  serveB  at  the 
same  time  as  the  chapel  of  Ohrist  Church.  Thus,  though  there  is  a 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Dean  and  Canons  are  styled  ^of  Christ 
Church'.  In  its  present  form  the  church  seems  mainly  a  late-Nor- 
man or  Transitional  building  of  the  second  half  of  the  12th  cent., 
though  some  recent  authorities  belieye  that  much  of  a  pre-Norman 
churoh  of  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent.  Is  still  in  situ ,  pointing 
to  the  junction  of  11th  cent,  and  12th  cent,  work  at  the  N.  and 
S.W.  corners  of  the  choir.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  added  in  the  13th, 
and  the  Latin  Chapel  In  the  14th  century.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  (144  ft.  high)  is  Norman,  but  the  belfry-stage  and  the  octa- 
gonal spire  (perhaps  the  oldest  in  England)  are  E.  E.  Wolsey 
removed  half  of  the  naye  to  make  room  for  his  college  quadrangle ; 
and  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands  is  the  smallest  in  England.  Daily 
services  at  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.;  adm.,  free,  11-1  and  2.30-4.30. 

Interior.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Navc  is  the  curions 
arrangement  of  the  arches,  which  are  double,  the  lower  ones  springing 
from  corbels  attached  to  the  massive  piers.  These  last  are  alternately  cir- 
cular and  octagonal.  The  pointed  arches  of  the  clerestory  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  E.E.  style  in  the  main  part  of  the  church.  The 
timber  roof  is  generally  ascribed  to  Wolsey.  The  pnlpit  and  organ-screen 
are  Jacobean.  The  most  interesting  tombs  in  the  nave  are  those  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  (d.  1763)  and  Dr.  Putey  (d.  1882).  The  beautiful  W.  window  of  the 
S.  aisle  was  e:recuted  by  Morris,  from  the  design  of  Bume- Jones,  —  A  good 
generalil  view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  platform  in  the  S. 
TsANSBPT.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  aisle  of  this  transept  is  an  old  stained-glass 
window,  from  which  the  head  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  now  replaced 
by  plain  white  glass,  is  said  to  have  been  struck  by  a  Puritan  trooper. 
—  The  Choib  resembles  the  nave  in  general  character,  though  probably  of 
somewhat  earlier  date.  The  beautiful  groined  roof,  with  its  graceful 
pendants,  is  also  attributed  to  Wolsey,  but  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  considers  it 
still  earlier.  The  E.  end  is  intended  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
original  Norman  arrangement.  The  "^Windows  at  the  E.  ends  of  the 
choir-aisles  are  also  by  Bume-Jones.  The  Stalls  and  the  elaborate  Epis- 
copal Throne  (a  memorial  of  Bishop  Wilberforce)  are  modem. 

Adjoining  the  y.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  Ladt  Ghafbl,  an  E.E.  ad- 
dition of  the  middle  of  the  iSth  cent.,  occupying  a  very  unusual  position. 
The  E.  window  is  by  Burne- Jones,  On  the  N.  side  are  a  series  of  inter- 
esting monuments:  Sir  George  Newer s  (d.  1435)  and  Lady  Moniaeute 
(d.  1363),  with  fine  effigies;  the  Prior's  Tomb  (ca.  1300);  and  the  so-called 
Sknne  of  Bt.  Fridesmde  (loth  or  16th  cent.),  more  probably  a  watching- 
chamber.  On  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  of  Sir  George  Kowers 
is  the  tablet  ot  Robert  Burton  (d.  1639),  author  of  the  'Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly'*, with  an  inscription  by  himself.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  the  Dec.  Latin  Chapbl  (14th  cent.),  so  called  from  tiie  daily  reading 
of  the  college-prayers  in  Latin.  The  flowing  tracery  of  the  windows  und 
the  vanlt-bosses  deserve  attention.  The  new  E.  window  has  poor  tracery, 
but  good  stained  glass  (by  Bume-Jones {  St.  Frideswide).  —  The  E.E. 
Chapteb  House  is  entered  by  a  fine  late-Norman  door  in  the  E.  side  of 
the  Cloisters  CPerpOj  to  the  S.  of  the  nave  (canon^s  order  necessary). 
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To  the  S.  of  Tom  Quad  are  the  modem  Christ  Church  Meadoto 

Buildings.    We  leturn  through  the  Gieat  Quadrangle,  passing  the 

Dean^s  house  on  the  right,  and  enter  Peckwater  Quadrangle  (1706). 

On  the  S.  side  is  the  Librartf  (1761),  eontaining  a  yahiable  eolleetion 
of  books  and  a  few  paintings  and  drawings  by  Italian  masters  (Baphael, 
etc.;  11-1  and  2-4,  in  vacation  9-6;  adm.  3d,),  The  pictures  include  a 
Nativity  by  Titian,  examples  of  G-iotto ,  Cimabue,  and  Margaritone,  and 
a-  curious  Butcher^s  Shop  by  A.  Carracci.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  also 
interesting.  In  the  entrance-hall  is  a  statue  by  Chantrey^  and  on  the  stair- 
case are  a  bust  of  Persephone  by  Hiram  Powers  and  a  statue  of  John 
Locke  by  Rytirach.  The  curiosities  of  the  library  (upstsdrs)  include  a 
letter  of  Charles  II.  and  a  Latin  exercise  book  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  Queen  Anne,  with  corrections  by  his  tutor  Bishop  Burnet  (1700). 

To  the  N.  Is  Canterbury  Quadj  with  Canterbury  Oaie,  on  the 

site  of  Canterbury  College,  an  extinct  corporation  of  which  Wycliffe 

(d.  1384)  was  once  Warden,  and  which  numbered  Sir  Thomas  More 

(beheaded  1535)  among  its  students. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Christ  Church  are  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Locke,  Camden,  Ben  Jonson,  the  Wesleys,  Wellington,  Peel,  Pusey, 
Liddon,  Buskin,  and  Gladstone.    This  was  also  King  Edward  VII.^s  college. 

During  term  we  may  here  leave  Christ  Church  by  Canterbury 

Gate  and  next  visit  Corpus  Christi  (see  below),  but  in  the  vacation 

we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  the  great  Tom  Gate.   Here  we  turn  to 

the  left,  and  by  the  lane  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Christ  Church, 

enter  Christ  Church  Meadow  (PI.  E,  F,  5),  which  is  intersected  by 

the  *Broad  Watk,  an  avenue  of  noble  elms. 

The  Broad  Walk  is  the  scene  of  '^Shotv  Bundap\  formerly  a  fashionable 
promenade  on  the  evening  of  the  Sunday  in  Commemoration  Week  (p.  237), 
but  now  almost  wholly  resigned  by  *Gown^  to  'Town\  A  delightftil 
walk  may  be  taken  from  Christ  Church  Meadow  along  the  Isis,  passing 
the  College  Barges  (p.  234),  to  the  Cherwell  and  Magdalen  College 
(comp.  p.  245). 

Near  the  W.  end  of  the  Broad  Walk  an  avenue  diverges  to  the 
N.,  and  passing  between  Merton  and  Corpus  Christi,  leads  to  Merton 
Street.   To  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  — 

Corpus  Christi  College  (PI.  £,  5),  founded  in  1516  by  Foxe, 

Bishop  of  Winchester.   This  is  said  to  be  the  only  college  in  Oxford 

that  did  not  melt  its  plate  for  Charles  I. 

The  vaulted  roof  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  quadrangle  is  fine; 
in  the  latter  is  a  curious  old  sun-dial  with  a  perpetual  calendar.  In  the 
S.E.  comer  is  the  Chapel,  containing  an  altar-piece  by  Bubens  and  Bishop 
Fox's  pastoral  staff,  and  beside  it  is  the  passage  to  the  cloisters  and  to 
a  newer  part  of  the  college «  added  in  1706.  The  LUn-ary  is  rich  in  illa> 
minated  M8S.  and  incunabula.  The  buildings  (1886)  at  the  corner  of 
Merton  St.  and  George  St.  also  belong  to  Corpus.  Bichard  Hooker  was 
a  student  of  Corpus ,  and  his  rooms  are  still  pointed  out;  other  eminent 
members  are  Cardinal  Pole,  Bishop  Jewel,  Gen.  Oglethorpe  (founder  of 
Georgia),  Keble,  Thomas  Arnold,  Chief- Justice  Coleridge,  and  ThomM 
Day,  author  of  *Sandford  and  Merton\ 

^ICerton  College  (PI.  E,  5),  the  oldest  In  the  University,  founded 
by  Walter  de  Merton  in  1264  at  Maiden  in  Surrey  but  transferred  to 
Oxford  in  1274 ,  was  originally  intended  exclusively  for  the  edu- 
cation of  parish-priests. 
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The  *  Chapel  (11-6)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Oxford^  the  choir  was  huilt 
by  the  founder  and  consecrated  in  1276,  while  the  ante-chapel  and  tower 
<late  from  1417-24  (services  on  Sun.  at  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  5.45  in  summer 
term).  The  massive  tower  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Oxford.  The  win- 
dows of  the  ante-chapel  are  excellent  examples  of  early-Perpendicular.  The 
chapel  contains  two  very  fine  brasses  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.,  and  An- 
thony &  Wood  (d.  1695),  the  chronicler  of  Oxford,  is  buried  in  the  ante- 
chapel.  The  Library  (11-5;  fee),  built  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.,  it  the 
most  ancient  in  England  and  contains  many  rare  books  and  HSS.  The 
Inner  QucUlranffle  is  a  good  example  of  the  Jacobean  style.  The  so-called 
*Queen*s  ILoom^  in  the  Warden^s  House  commemorates  the  fact  that  Queen 
Henrietta  Haria  was  lodged  here  in  16i3.  Duns  Scotas,  Steele,  and  Bodley 
(founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library)  are  among  the  most  distinguished  alumni 
of  Herton ,  which  has  also  contributed  six  archbishops  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. Harvey  (discoverer  of  the  circalation  of  the  blood ;  comp.  p.  480) 
was  Warden.  The  garden  commands  a  fine  view:  to  the  E.  is  Hagdalen 
Tower,  to  the  W.  the  Cathedral,  in  front  Christ  Church  Meadow. 

Incorporated  with  Merton  is  St.  Alban  Hall  (PI.  £,  4),  founded 
in  1230,  with  a  facade  of  1600.  Among  the  eminent  names  connected 
with  this  small  institution  are  Massinger,  Whateley,  and  Speaker 
Lenthall.  —  We  now  proceed  to  the  W.  end  of  Merton  St.,  where 
Oriel  St.  diverges  to  the  right.    In  it,  on  the  right,  stands  — 

Oriel  CeUege  (PI.  £,4),  founded  in  1326,  nominally  by  Edward  II. 
but  actually  by  Adam  de  Brome.  The  present  buildings  date  mainly 
.from  1630-42,  and  thougb  destitute  of  marked  architectural  merit 
form  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  whole.  The  library  was  erected  in 
,1788.  In  the  same  street,  a  little  farther  on,  is  St.  Mary  Hall 
(PI.  £,  4),  establisbed  in  1333  by  Oriel  and  re-incorporated  with 
that  college  in  1896 ;  it  is  known  in  the  undergraduate  world  as 
'Skimmery'. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Bishop  Butler,  Gilbert  White  of  Selburne,'  Cardinal 
Newman,  Abp.  Whateley,  Keble,  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
A.  H.  Clougb,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Pusey  were  members  of  Oriel. 

Opposite  St.  Mary  Hall,  on  the  N.  side  of  High  St.,  are  the  new 
buildings  of  Brasenose  College  (p.  242)  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's 
(PI.  E,  4),  the  University  Church,  open  dally  8-8.30,  9.30-1,  and 
2-5  (sexton,  6  Bear  Lane,  Oriel  St.).  The  handsome  spire  dates 
from  1300,  the  choir  from  1460,  the  nave  from  1488,  and  the  S. 
porch  with  its  curious  twisted  pillars  (p.  lix),  added  by  Dr.  Owen, 
chaplain  of  Abp.  Laud,  from  1637.  A  slab  in  the  chancel  pave- 
ment records  that  Amy  Robsart  was  buried  in  the  choir  in  1560. 
The  University  Sermons  are  preached  here  on  Sun.  morning  and 
afternoon ;  the  former  is  preceded  by  the  special  ^Bidding  Prayer' 
for  the  University.  —  At  the  back  (to  the  N.)  rises  the  — 

*BadoIiff6  Camera  (PI.  £,  4),  or  Camera  Bodleiana,  originally 
the  home  of  the  Badcliffe  Library  (comp.  p.  244).  The  building 
(1737-39)  is  a. handsome  rotunda,  embellished  with  columns,  and 
surmounted  by  a  dome  resting  on  an  octagonal  base ;  Mr.  Freeman 
considers  it  Hhe  grandest  of  all  English-Italian  designs'.  The  books 
were  removed  to  the  University  Museum  in  1861  and  the  building 
is  now  used  as  part  of  the  Bodleian  (10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. ;  adm.  3(i.). 
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In  clear  weather  an  admirable  'View  of  Oxford  and  the  country 
round  is  obtained  from  the  foot  of  the  dome.  —  Opposite  the  W. 
gate  of  the  Radcllffe  Camera  rises  the  old  gate-tower  of  — 

Brasenose  College  (PI.  E,  4),  or  the  King^a  Hally  founded  in 
1509.  The  site  of  this  college  was  originally  occupied  by  a  much 
older  institution,  called  Brasenose  Hall  (probably  from  'Brasenhus', 
or  *brewery') ,  the  name  of  which  seems  to  have  been  punningly 
perpetuated  by  an  ancient  knocker  or  door-handle  in  the  form  of  a 
nose  of  brass.  In  its  official  documents  the  college  is  styled  ^  Colle- 
gium Aeuei  Nasi*. 

The  gate  and  the  Hail  have  preaerved  their  original  character  analtered. 
The  latter  contains  the  'brazen  nose'  and  some  interesting  portraits  and 
busts.  This  knocker,  which  is  assigned  by  antiquarians  to  the  early  part 
of  the  12th  cent.,  long  hung  in  a  hall  at  Stamford,  to  which  a  body  of 
Oxford  studentf  had  migrated  in  1384 ,  bat  was  brought  back  to  Oxford 
in  1890.  It  seems  probable  that  it  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Oxford 
Hall  and  had  been  carried  to  Stamford  as  a  visible  sign  of  unity.  A  new 
quadrangle,  including  the  FrineipaVi  Eoute^  was  added  in  1888 ;  it  is  entered 
by  a  gateway  in  the  handsome  new  facade  adjoining  St.  Hary''#  in  the 
'High'  (p.  241).  The  Library  and  the  Chapel,  completed  In  1683  and  1666, 
show  an  unpleasing  medley  of  Gothic  and  classic  forms.  The  books  of 
Brasenose  contain  the  names  of  Foxe  (^Book  of  Martyrs'),  Burton  CAnatomy 
of  Melancholy'),  Ashmole  (p.  249),  Bishop  Heber,  Bey.  F.  W.  Bobertaon,  Dean 
Milman,  and  the  Bev.  H.  Barham  ('Ingoldsby  Legends').  Brasenose  is  a 
famous  boating  and  athletic  college,  and  its  boat  is  often  'bead  of  the  river. 

The  large  quadrangular  block  of  buUdings  to  the  N.  of  the 
Radcllffe  Camera  contains  the  Old  Examination  Schools  (comp. 
p.  246),  begun  in  1439  and  completed  in  1613-18.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  a  Gothic  gateway  on  the  E.  side.  The  side  of  the 
tower  facing  the  court  is  adorned  with  columns  of  all  the  five  Roman 
architectural  orders ,  and  vdth  a  statue  of  James  I. ,  supported  by 
figures  of  Religion  and  Fame.  The  tower  is  crowned  with  an  open 
parapet  and  pinnacles.  The  former  Natural  Philosophy  School  con- 
tains the  Hope  Collection  of  Engraved  Portraits ,  over  200,000  in 
number  (adm.  free,  11-1  and  2-4;  Sat.  11-1).  —  Since  the  erection 
of  the  New  Schools  (p.  246),  however,  the  whole  of  this  quadrangle 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  *BodIeian  Library  (PI.  E,  3 ;  open  9  to 
3,  4,  or  5,  according  to  the  season ;  adm.  3d.),  which  w.as  originally 
established  in  1445  by  Humphrey ,  Puke  of  Gloucester,  opened  as 
a  library  in  1488,  and  practically  refounded  and  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  1597-1602.  The  entrance  is  in  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  quadrangle. 

The  library  contains  about  700,000  printed  volumes,  30,000  vols,  of 
MSS.,  drawings,  and  50,000  coins.  In  the  part  of  the  reading-room  open 
to  visitors  are  glass-cases  containing  autographs  of  celebrated  persons, 
some  interesting  memorials  of  Shelley,  antiquities,  curiosities  of  writing, 
remarkable  early  printed  books,  MSS.  distinguished  for  their  age  or  their 
illumination,  and  beautiful  or  singular  bindings.  On  leaving  the  reading- 
room  visitors  ascend  a  few  steps  to  the  Fieture  GttlUry.  containing  a  col- 
lection of  models  of  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings,  a  Qallary  of 
Portraits,  including  a  braes  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  in  1617-30,  and  various  historical  relics  (Sir  Thomas 
Bodley's  strong-box.  Lord  Clarendon's  writing-desk,  Shelley 'a  guitar,  a 
chair  made  from  the  wood  of  Drake's  ship  the  *Golden  Hind',  etc.). 
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We  quit  the  Schools  by  the  Proacholium  or  Pig  Market,  *a  rare 
example  of  an  orig:liial  ambulatory',  the  lattei  name  commemorating 
the  unworthy  use  to  which  the  adjoining  building  was  put  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  find  ourselves  opposite  the  — 

*Divixiity  School  (PI.  £,  3),  built  in  1445-80  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence  (see  p.  Iviil).  The  groined  ceiling  is  remarkable  for 
its  beautiful  tracery  and  pendants.  In  this  hall  the  trial  of  Granmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley  was  held  in  1555.  During  the  Civil  Wars  and 
the  Commonwealth  it  was,  like  the  other  Schools,  used  as  a  store- 
house for  corn,  but  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  it  was  restored 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  —  To  the  W.  is  the  finely  panelled  Con- 
vocation House,  used  for  the  conferring  of  degrees,  the  election  of 
professors,  meetings  of  Convocation,  and  other  university  purposes. 
The  adjoining  robing-room  is  used  as  the  Vice-Chaneellor's  Court 
for  trying  cases  under  Its  jurisdiction.  The  Divinity  School  and 
Convocation  House  are  shewn  daily  (11-4;  adm.  3(i.)  by  the  porter 
of  the  Clarendon  Building  (see  below). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Schools  rises  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  (PL  E,  3 ; 
open  daily  10-6,  adm.  3d.),  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 
1664-69  at  the  expense  of  Archbishop  Sheldon.  This  handsome 
edifice,  which  can  accommodate  upwards  of  3000  persons,  is  used 
for  the  Encaenia,  or  annual  commemoration  of  founders,  when  prize- 
poems  and  essays  are  recited  and  honorary  degrees  conferred.  On 
this  occasion  the  undergraduates  occupy  the  upper  gallery  and  ex- 
press their  opinions  frankly  as  to  the  diJfferent  recipients  of  degrees. 

The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  paintings  (restored  1900)  by  Streater,  court- 
painter  to  Charles  II.,  representing  the  triumph  of  Eeligion,  the  Arts, 
and  the  Sciences  over  Envy,  Rapine,  and  Ignorance.  Among  the  portraits 
are  those  of  George  IV.,  Archbp.  Sheldon,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Alexander  I. 
of  BuMia,  and  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  the  last  two  by  Gerard. 
The  view  from  the  cupola,  which  was  added  in  1888,  resembles  that  from 
the  dome  of  the  Badcliffe  Camera  (p.  241). 

The  Theatre  abuts  on  Broad  St.  and  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the 
Old  Ashmolean  Museum  (PI.  D,  3),  erected  in  1683  for  the  collections 
presented  to  the  University  by  Elias  Ashmole  (see  p.  249),  but 
now  occupied  by  part  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Also  in  Broad  St., 
to  the  E.  of  the  Theatre,  is  the  Clarendon  Building  (PI.  E,  3), 
built  in  1713,  in  part  with  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  the  copyright  of  which  was  presented  to 
the  University  by  his  son.  The  Clarendon  wa«  occ«pied  by  the 
University  printing-press  until  1830,  but  now  contatna  offices  of 

the  governing  body  of  the  University. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Clarendon  Building,  at  the  end  of  Broad  St.  and 
Holywell  St.,  is  the  IndUn  Institute  (PI.  £,  3),  founded  in  1883  and 
completed  in  1896,  intended  for  Indian  students  and  for  students  qualifying 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Its  museum  is  open  104  in  winter  and 
10-6  in  summer.  —  In  Holytcell  St.,  to  the  £.  of  the  Indian  Institute,  are 
a  Mutic  Room  (concerts)  and  the  new  huildings  of  Xew  College  (p.  245). 

In  Mansfield  Boad,  which  leads  to  the  "S.  nearly  opposite  the  last, 
stand  the  handsome  modern  Gothic  buildings  (1893)  of  Kanchester  Oolleg* 
(PI.  E,  3),  a  theological  college  connected  with  the  Unitarians,  transferred 

16* 
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The  Chapel  (adm.  2-4,  free^  terArice  daily  at  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  adm.  to 
choir  by  ticket  from  a  Fellow)  was  iuceeasfully  restored  in  1833  and  con- 
taJng  an  elaborate  reredos  with  numerous  modem  statues.  The  First  Qui»d~ 
rangU  is  surrounded  with  cloisters,  one  side  of  which  is  modem.  In  the 
S.E.  corner  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Hall^  a  fine  room  with  carved 
oak  panelling  of  1541  and  a  modern  oak  roof.  A  small  passage  connects 
the  cloister  with  the  Chaplain's  Q/uadraingle  ^  a  small  court  affording  a 
good  view  of  *Magdalen  Tower.  The  latter,  erected  in  the  Perp.  style  in 
1492-1606,  is  one  of  the  chief  architectural  glories  of  the  city;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Wolsey,  when  Bursar  of  the 
College.  The  choir  sings  a  Latin  hymn  on  the  top  oi  this  tower  at  5  a.m. 
on  Hay  Day,  a  custom  supposed  (but  without  sufficient  reason)  to  have 
originated  as  an  annual  requiem  for  Henry  VII.  (d.  1509).  The  Library 
contains  some  valuable  HSS.  (including  'WoIsey''s  copy  of  the  Gospels)  and 
early  printed  books.  The  tasteless  Fellows'  Buildings  harmonize  very  badly 
with  the  older  parts  of  the  college.  —  The  college  *  Grounds  should  also 
be  visited;  Addison's  Walk  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
essayist  when  an  undergraduate,  and  the  Water  Walks  along  tiie  Gherwell, 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  are  very  beautiftil.  —  The  names  of  Wolsey, 
Hampden,  Addison,  Professor  John  Wilson,  Charles  Reade,  Collins,  Lord 
Selbome,  Prof.  Ferrier,  (Joldwin  Smith,  and  Gibbon  are  amone  the  most 
eminent  on  the  books  of  Magdalen.  The  Fellows  of  Magdalen  in  16%  earned  a 
memorable  place  in  history  by  their  courageous  resistance  to  James  II. *0 
unconstitutional  interference  in  the  election  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

On  leaving  Magdalen  we  see  almost  opposite  ns  tbe  gate 
(bnilt  in  1632)  of  the  Botanic  Garden  (adm.  free).  To  the  left  is 
Magdalen  Bridge  (PI.  G,  5),  the  regular  approach  to  Oxford  from 
the  E.  A  little  to  the  right  we  enjoy  a  capital  view  of  tbe  whole 
length  of  tbe  High  Street  or  'The  High*  (PI.  G-D,  4),  the  principal 
street  of  the  city,  flanked  on  both  sides  with  a  long  array  of  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  buildings.  Wordsworth  has  deToted  a 
sonnet  to  the  'stream-like  windings  of  that  glorions  street',  Haw- 
thorne calls  it  Hhe  noblest  old  street  in  England',  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  admits  that  it  rivals  the  High  St.  of  Edinburgh.  We  now 
follow  it  towards  the  W.  On  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  King  St.,  is 
the  Delegacy  of  the  Non-  Collegiate  Students.  Next  door  are  the  New 
Examination  Schools  (PI.  F,  4),  a  handsome  building  by  Jackson 
(1882),  with  a  fine  entrance-hall.  Visitors  (3d.  each,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  a  member  of  the  University)  may  enter  any  of  the  Vivd 
Voce  rooms  and  witness  the  examination. 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  Queen's  College  (PI.  E,  4), 

founded  in  1340  by  Robert  de  Eglesfleld,  confessor  of  Philippa, 

consort  of  Edward  III.,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his  royal 

mistress.   No  part  of  the  original  building  now  remains ;  the  present 

college  dates  from  1692,  and  its  chapel  from  1714. 

The  Hall,  a  well-proportioned  room  designed  by  Wren,  is  adorned 
with  portraits  of  the  founder  and  various  benefactors  of  the  college.  The 
buttery  contains  an  old  drinking-horn,  presented  by  Queen  Philippa.  The 
Library,  which  inherited  a  bequest  of  ^,000{.  in  1841,  is  the  largest  col- 
legiate library  in  Oxford.  Queen's  was  the  college  of  the  Black  Prince, 
Henry  V.,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Addison,  Wycherley,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
William  CoUina,  and  Francia  Jeflfrey. 

Opposite  is  XTniversitj  College  (P1.E,4),  which  claims  to  h&ye 
been  founded  by  King  Alfred,  but  has  no  substantial  proof  of  an 
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earlier  origin  than  1249,  when  William,  Archdeacon  of  Durham, 
left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  a  number  of  masters,  who, 
however,  were  not  incorporated  till  1280.  University  College  is  thus 
younger  than  Merton  (p.  240)  as  an  incorporated  college,  though  it 
represents  the  earliest  scholastic  endowment  in  Oxford. 

The  present  buildings  date  from  1634-74  and  1860.  The  imposing 
Gothic  front,  with  two  tower-gateways,  is  one  of  the  most  conspienous 
ornaments  of  the  High  Street.  On  the  W.  gateway  are  statues  of  Queen 
Anne  (ontside)  and  James  II.  (inside),  on  the  B.  gateway  are  Queen  Mary 
and  Dr.  Radcliffe.  From  the  first  door  on  the  right  in  the  W.  quadrangle 
a  pauage  leads  to  the  'Memorial  erected  in  1893  to  Shelley,  who  was  an 
undergraduate  at  University  College-,  the  statue  of  the  poet  if  by  Onflow 
Ford.  The  names  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
the  hymu'Writer  Faber,  Bobert  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke),  and  Dr.  Radcliffe 
are  also  on  the  books. 

*A11  Souls  College  (PI.  E,  4),  on  the  N.  side  of  High  St.,  was 
founded  in  1437  by  Archbishop  Chiohele,  to  provide  masses  for  the 
souls  of  those  who  died  in  the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  France. 
The  second  quadrangle  was  added  In  1720. 

The  Oatewap,  with  its  fine  vaulted  roof,  and  the  First  Quadrangle  are 
in  the  state  in  which  thev  were  left  by  the  founder.  The  entrance  to  the 
Chapel  (open  12-1  and  2-4),  under  the  E.  turret,  has  some  exquisite  fan 
tracery  in  the  roof;  inside  is  a  very  handsome  reredos.  The  JVew  Quad- 
ranffUj  on  the  K.  side  of  which  is  the  Librarpy  makes  a  somewhat  im- 
posing impression  in  spite  of  its  questionable  taste ;  it  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  Radcliffe  (p.  241).  The  library,  which  numbers  80,000  vols, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  Bodleian  in  importance,  contains  Wren''s  original 
designs  for  St.  Paurs.  All  Souls  is  singular  in  having  no  undergraduates 
except  four  'Bible  CIerkf\  though  it  has  50  fellowships,  mostly  held  by 
lawyers.  Dr.  Linacre,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Herrick,  Bishop  Heber,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, Blackstone,  and  Max  Miiller  were  members  of  All  Soul^.  A  curious 
f  ong,  apparently  of  Jacobean  date,  is  still  annually  sung  at  the  'gaud^'  of 
All  Souls,  commemorating  ^a  swapping,  swapping  Mallard',  traditionally 
connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  college. 

All  Souls  is  adjoined  by  the  church  of  St.  Mary  (p.  241),  beyond 
which  is St.Martifi' 8  ^AllSainti  Church(?}.D^  4),  built  in  1705-8. 
At  this  point  Turl  Street,  so  named  from  an  old  entrance  to  the 
town  at  the  N.  end  (A.  S.  thyrl,  a  hole),  diverges  to  the  right.  In 
It,  on  the  right,  is  — ' 

Lincoln  College  C^i- 1^?  4),  founded  by  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 

1429.   The  chapel,  dating  from  1631,  contains  some  good  stained 

glass  brought  from  Italy  at  that  period.     The  hall  has  a  fine  open 

roof  of  chestnut  timber.  In  the  quadrangle  to  the  right  are  two 

luxuriant  vines. 

John  Wesley  (whose  rooms  are  shown)  and  Dr.  Radcliffe  (p.  244)  were 
fellows  of  Lincoln,  Mark  Pattison  was  Rector,  and  Robert  Montgomery, 
the  poet,  was  an  undergraduate. 

In  the  same  street,  separated  from  Lincoln  College  by  a  lane,  is 
Exeter  College  (PL  D,  3,  4),  founded  by  Walter  of  Stapleton, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1314.  All  the  buildings  have  been  repeatedly 
restored,  and  several  of  them  were  erected  in  the  present  century. 

The  *  Chapel  is  a  very  fuccefsful  modern  revival  of  13th  cent.  Gothic 
(adm.  1-4,  free).  The  Sail,  built  in  1618  and  rcftored  in  1818,  is  also 
noteworthy.    On  the  S.  wall  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  executed  in 
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tapeatry  by  William  Morrla,  teom  a  deaign  by  Burne-Jones.  The  F4lUwi* 
Garden f  to  which  visitora  are  admitted  after  1  p.m.,  affords  a  good  yiew 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  Divinity  School.  The  large  cheatnut  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden  is  known  as  *Heber'*8  Tree\  becaoae  it  overhnng 
Heber'^a  rooms  in  Braaenose  (aee  p.  242).  Among  the  famoua  alumni  of 
Exeter  are  the  first  Barl  of  Shafteabary,  Lyell,  Dyce  (the  Shakeapearian 
commentator).  Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  (the  Egyptologist),  F.  D.  Maurice, 
and  J.  A.  Froude. 

Opposite  Exeter  Ck>llege  stands  Jeans  College  (PI.  D,  4),  fonnded 

by  Queen EUzabeth  and  Dr.  Hugh  Price  in  1571,  rebuilt  in  1621-67, 

and  restored  in  1866. 

The  Chapel  dates  from  1621,  and  contains  some  oaken  wainscoting  of 
that  period.  The  Hall  contains  a  fine  Jacobean  screen  and  some  portraits, 
including  one  of  Gharlea  I.,  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck,  and  there  ia  a  fine 
portrait  of  Queen  Elisabeth  by  Zncchero  in  one  of  the  common-rooma* 
The  valuable  Welsh  HSS.  belonging  to  Jeaus  College  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Bodleian  (p.  242).  In  the  Bursary  ia  a  huge  ailver  punch-bowl, 
holding  ten  gallona.  Thia  college  was  originally  intended  for  Welsh 
students  only,  and  divine  service  ia  atill  held  in  the  chapel  in  Welsh  twice 
a  wtfek.  It  haa  been  prolific  of  Welah  bishops  and  numbers  Beau  Nash 
and  J.  B.  Green  among  its  alumni. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  end  of  Turl  Street  and  cross  Broad 
Strett.  Here,  facing  ns,  is  the  gateway  leadings  to  Trinity  College 
(PI.  D,  3),  established  in  1554  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  college 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Chapel  (adm.  9-6,  free),  built  in 
1694  in  the  classical  style,  contains  a  beautiful  carved  screen  and 
altar-piece  by  Grinllng  Gibbons.  The  new  buildings  (1887)  are  by 
Jackson.   In  the  Garden  is  a  celebrated  avenue  of  limes. 

Chlllingworth,  Selden^  Landor,  the  elder  Pitt,  Lord  Selbome,  Cardinal 
Newman.  James  Bryce,  Sir  Richard  Barton,  and  E.  A.  Freeman  are  among 
the  memoers  of  Trinity. 

In  Broad  St.,  to  the  W. ,  lies  — 

Balliol  College  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  by  Jobn  Balliol,  whose 
son  was  for  a  short  time  King  of  Scotland,  and  DervorgulUa,  his 
wife.  Balliol  made  certain  payments  for  the  support  of  poor  students 
at  Oxford  soon  after  1260,  but  the  college  was  not  incorporated  till 
after  Merton  (p.  240),  and  the  charter  of  the  Lady  Dervorguilla  dates 
from  1282.  None  of  the  present  buildings  are  older  than  the  Idth 
cent.,  and  the  S.  front,  with  its  massive  tower,  was  rebuilt  about  1870. 

The  Gothic  Chapel,  built  by  Bntterfield  in  1856,  supplants  one  of  the 
most  perfect  architectural  groups  in  Oxford,  consisting  of  the  old  chapel 
and  library.  The  ffall^  by  Waterhouse  (1876),  contains  portraits  of  Wy- 
cliffe,  Jowett,  Archbp.  Tait,  and  Robert  Browning  (honorary  fellow). 
Balliol  is  one  of  the  largest  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  its  standard  of  scholar^ 
ship  is  very  high.  It  is  much  frequented  by  Scottish  students.  The  li- 
brary contains  some  ancient  Bibles  and  valuable  USS.,  including  MSB.  of 
Browning's  poems  and  the  *old  yellow  book'  that  figures  in  *The  Ring 
and  the  Book".  Wycliffe  was  for  a  time  Master  of  Balliol,  an  office  held 
until  1893  by  Mr.  Jowett.  Besides  several  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
the  books  of  the  college  contain  the  names  of  Adam  Smith,  John  Evelyn, 
Sir  William  Hamilton  (the  metaphysician),  Southey,  Lockhart,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Dean  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  A.  H.  Clough,   and  Swinburne. 

To  the  W.  of  Balliol  rises  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Kagdalexx 
(PI.  D,  3),  founded  in  1320.  The  tower  dates  from  1511-31,  but 
the  rest  of  the  bnilding  has  been  so  frequently  altered  and  restored 
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that  almost  nothing  remains  of  the  original  strnctnTe.  To  the  N. 
of  the  church  stands  the  Martyrs'  Kemorial  (PI.  D,  3),  designed 
.  hy  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  erected  in  1841  to  the  memory  of  Oranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  who  were  bnrned  in  front  of  Balliol  College 
in  1556  and  1556.  The  monument  is  in  the  richest  Gothic  style, 
and  is  adorned  with  statues  of  the  three  martyrs,  by  Weekes.  — 
To  the  N.W.  of  the  Memorial,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Giles  Street  and 
Beaumont  Street,  is  the  Taylor  Institution  (PL  D,  3),  built  in 
1845  for  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.  Immediately  behind, 
and  forming  part  of  the  same  pile,  are  the  ^University  Galleries 
(PL  C,  3),  which  haye  recently  been  considerably  enlarged  and  now 
accommodate  also  the  *AshmoIean  Museum.  The  entrance  is  in 
Beaumont  St.  (open  dally  11-4,  adm.  3d.;  Sat.  2-4,  free). 

The  original  collection  of  curiosities,  formed  by  a  Dntehman  named 
Tradescant  and  known  aa  ^TradeacanVs  Ark\  was  acquired  by  Ellas  Asbmole 
(1617-92),  who,  adding  some  collections  of  bis  own,  presented  the  whole  to 
the  University  in  1879.  In  1874  the  muaeum  was  removed  from  the  Old 
Ashmolean  Museum  (p.  249)  to  its  present  home,  where  it  haa  been  in- 
corporated with  the  University  collections  of  sculptures  and  casta  and 
enlarged  by  valuahle  bequests  of  art  objects.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
important  museums  of  art  and  archsrology  in  the  country. 

On  the  Gbound  Floos  and  in  the  Bassmxmt  are  casts  from  the  antique, 
the  original  models  of  Ghantrey''s  busts  and  statues,  and  some  of  the 
Arundel  Marble$y  a  collection  of  ancient  sculptural  fragments  and  inscriptions 
formed  by  an  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the  17th  century.  On  the  groundfloor 
is  also  the  *  Wettwood  Collection  of  Ftetile  Ivoriu. 

FiBST  Floob.  The  Picture  QdlUry  here  includes  several  portraits  by 
H.Herkomer;  some  fine  water-colours  by  Turner  (the  gift  of  John  Buskin), 
De  Wint,  and  F.  iiaekentU;  a  very  valuable  aeries  of  drawings  (157  by 
SaphatA^  58  by  Michael  Angelo)\  etchings  by  Rembrandt  and  others;  and 
a  good  collection  of  paintings  by  ancient  and  modern  masters,  including 
the  Combe  Bequest  of  works  by  Eoltnan  Eunty  MiUcsU^  and  W.  CoUinet 
and  a  collection  of  miniatures. 

The  rooms  behind  the.  picture-gallery  accommodate  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  In  the  small  anteroom  adjoining  the  main 
picture-gallery  are  glass-cases  containing  historical  relics  and  curiosities, 
including  Guy  Fawkes^s  lantern,  the  iron-lined  hat  of  Bradshaw  the  regicide, 
and  personal  memorials  of  various  sovereigns.  The  next  room  is  devoted 
to  the  *Fcrtnum  CoUeeHon  of  majolica,  bronzes,  finger -rings,  and  other 
mediseval  and  Renaissance  art-object-s.  In  the  third  room  are  Greek  and 
Bomsn  terracottas,  vaaes,  bronzes,  etc.  The  last  room  includes  valuable 
collections  of  Prehistoric,  Anglo-Saxon,  Egyptian,  and  Oriental  Art.  In 
this  room  are  shown  also  ^Eing  Alfred'^s  Jeweir  (perhaps  the  handle  of  an 
8P0til  or  pointed  book-marker)  and  watches  which  belonged  to  Queen  Blisa- 
beth  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  —  On  the  groundfloor  of  the  S.W.  wing  if  the 
Buskin  Drawing  School  (adm.  by  special  permission  only). 

Nearly  opposite  tbe Taylor Ingtitution,  in  St.  Giles  St.,  Is  St.  John^s 

CoUege  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  in  1555. 

The  old  quadrangle  belonged  to  the  College  of  St.  Bernard,  founded 
by  Arehbiahop  Chiehele  about  1440;  the  Hall  ia  of  the  same  period,  but 
ba«  been  restored.  The  Chapel,  consecrated  in  1530,  waa  restored  in  1843. 
From  the  first  quadrangle  a  vaulted  passage  with  delicate  fan-tracery  leads 
io  the  second  quadrangle,  built  mainly  by  Archbishop  Laud  (1631),  Pre- 
aident  of  St.  John's,  who  is  buried  in  the  chapel.  The  S.  and  E.  sides 
are  occupied  by  the  library.  The  oriel  windows  on  the  garden-side  are 
very  picturesque.  T}ie*Oarden*  of  St.  John's,  with  their  beautiful  lawns« 
are  among  the  finest  in  Oxford.    The  Library  containa  several  relics  of 
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Abp.  Land,  indading  the  akiill-cAp  in  which  he  wu  executed;  a]«o  eome 
flne  MSS.  And  early  printed  workB.  Among  eminent  memhen  of  St.  John^s 
are  Abp.  Jnxon,  Dean  Hansel,  and  the  poet  Shirley. 

Opposite  St.  JoWs  is  Putey  House  (PI.  G,  3),  sn  Anglican 
clergy-house,  founded  in  1884  in  hononr  of  Dr.  Pnsey,  whose  library 
it  contains.  Pop^a  HaU,  farther  on,  on  the  right,  accommodates 
Roman  Catholic  students.  Beyond  this  point  the  road  forks,  the  right 
branch  (Banbnxy  Roadi  leading  past  8t.  Oilu's  Church  (PI.  C,  1), 
bnilt  about  the  year  liOO ,  to  Norham  Gardens  (right ;  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  see  p.  251)  and  Wycliffe  Ball,  an  Anglican  theological 
seminary  (1877).  The  left  branch  (Woodstock  Road)  leads  to  the 
Rom.  Gath.  Church  of  SU  Aloyshu,  SomervilU  ColUge  (p.  251), 
and  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  and  Raddiffc  Observatory  (PI.  G,  1), 
both  built  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  with  funds  bequeathed 
hy  Dr.  Radcliffe  (comp.  p.  244). 

Beyond  the  observatory  we  turn  to  the  W.  into  Observatory 
Street,  from  which  Walton  Street  diverges  to  the  left,  while  Walton 
IV^ell  Road  leads  to  the  right  to  Port  Meadow  and  the  Upper  River, 
In  Walton  St.  stand  the  University  Press  (PI.  B,  1,2),  built  in  1830, 
and  RusJdn  College  (PI.  C,  2),  founded  in  1899  as  Ruskin  Hall,  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  workman's  college,  by  two  American  admirers  of 
John  Raskin.  At  the  S.  end  of  Walton  St.,  facing  Beaumont  St., 
is  Worcester  College  (PI.  B,  G,  3),  erected  in  1714  on  the  site  of 
the  Benedictine  foundation  of  Gloucester  Gollege  (1283;  afterwards 
Gloucester  Hall).  One  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle  is  still  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  different  Benedictine  monasteries-. 

The  Chapel  presents  one  of  the  richest  Renaissance  interiors  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  hall  contahis  a  few  paintings.  The  jAbrarji  has  some  viJii- 
able  MSS.  The  shady  *Ottrdm*j  which  contain  a  small  lake,  fhongh  less 
trim  than  some  of  the  others,  are  very  beantifol.  Lovelace,  De  Qnincey, 
Bonamy  Price,  and  F.  W.  l^ewman  studied  at  Worcester. 

We  now  descend  Beaumont  Street,  and  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  turn  to  the  right  into  Commarket  Street.  Here,  to  the 
left,  stands  St.  Kichael'B  Church  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  with  a  tower 
probably  huilt  by  Robert  d^Oily  (11th  cent),  as  part  of  the  tovm- 
wall ;  the  rest  of  the  church  dates  from  various  later  periods.  —  To 
the  right,  a  little  way  hack  from  the  street,  are  the  rooms  of  the 
Union  Society  (PI.  D,  4),  famous  as  a  debating-society  and  under- 
graduates' club,  founded  in  1823. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  of  England's  parliamentary  si>eaker8  owe 
part  of  their  success  to  their  training  in  the  debates  of  the  'Union'*.  Meetings 
for  debate  are  held  every  Thnrs.  evening  daring  term.  The  premises 
indnde  reading,  writing,  smoking,  and  coffee  rooms,  a  library,  and  a  large 
hall  in  which  tiie  debates  are  held.  The  library  is  adorned  wi^  frescoes 
in  tempera  by  Bossetti,  Morris,  and  others  (now  much  faded).  Visitors 
may  be  introduced  for  a  few  days  by  a  member. 

A  little  farther  on,  Gommarket  Street  joins  High  Street  at 
Gaifax(p.23d),  whence  Queen  Street  leads  to  the  W.  to  the  remains  of 
the  old  Castle  (Pi.  G,  4 ;  in  New  Road),  now  consisting  of  little  more 
than  a  Norman  tower  within  the  walls  of  the  County  Gaol.    The 
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Empresfl  Matilda  was  besieged  in  tbls  castle  by  Stephen  in  1141,  but 

escaped  during  the  night  and  found  refuge  at  Wallingford  (p.  229). 

Oxford  possesses  six  balls  for  women,  the  discipline  and  tuition 

of  wbicb  are  similar  to  those  of  the  men's  colleges.   Lady  Margaret 

Hall  (founded  1879)  and  8U  Hugh's  Hall  (1886)  are  situated  in  Nor- 

ham  Gardens  (beyond  PI.  D,  1) ;  SomervUle  College  (1879),  named 

in  honour  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  mathematician,  is  in  Woodstock 

Road  (PI.  0,*1).   Near  St.  Hilda's  Hall  (PI.  G,  5;  1898),  in  Cowley 

Place,  is  CherweU  Hall  (1902),  a  training  college  for  teachers.  Nor- 

ham  HaU,  in  Norham  Road ,  is  for  foreign  students.    There  are, 

farther,  a  number  of  'unattached*  students,  under  the  supervision 

of  a  lady  entitled  Principal  of  the  Home  Students. 

The  scbolarsMp  of  the  women-students  is  tested  by  the  examination 
papers  of  the  University,  but  they  have  a  separate  class-list  and  are  not 
yet  allowed  to  take  a  degree.  A  large  number  of  university  and  college 
lectures  are  open  to  women,  and  there  are  also  special  lectures,  given  by 
members  of  the  university  and  also  by  women  lecturers  and  tutors,  some 
of  whom  are  resident  in  the  halls  above  mentioned.  Each  of  the  halls 
sends  representatives  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Women  in  Oxford  (Clarendon  Building,  Broad  St.),  from  the  secretary 
of  which  all  information  may  be  obtained. 

Bzenrsiona  from  Oxford. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  is  that  to  Woodstock  and  Blenheim,  which 
may  be  reached  either  by  railway  (comp.  B.  34)  or  by  road  (carr.  and 
pair  there  and  back  80s.).  Choosing  the  second  and  pleasanter  of  these 
alternatives,  we  leave  Oxford  by  St.  Giles  Road  and  drive  to  the  li'.W., 
via  Wolvereote  and  Beghrooke,  beyond  which  we  skirt  Blenheim  Park,  to 
(3  H.)  Woodstock  (Bear)^  a  small  and  ancient  town  with  168i  inhab. 
and  manufactories  of  leatiier  gloves.  Woodstock  Manor  was  an  early 
residence  of  the  English  kings,  but  no  trace  now  remains  of  the  palace 
built  by  Henry  I.  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  was  bora  at  Woodstock 
in  1330,  and  here  Henry  II.  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  bower  for  'Fair 
Rosamond"  (but  comp.  p.  14).  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  confined  in  the 
gate-house  for  some  time  by  her  sister  Queen  Mary.  Chaucer  was  at  one 
time  a  resident  in  Woodstock,  and  its  name  is  also  connected  with 
literature  through  the  romance  of  Walter  Scott.  A  little  way  beyond  the 
church  is  the  entrance  to  ^Blenheim  Park,  with  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Woodstock  Manor  was  presented  to  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  recognition  of  his  numerous  victories,  and 
parliament  voted  him  a  sum  of  500,000{-  to  build  a  residence.  The  park 
is  about  12  M.  in  circumference  and  is  stocked  with  deer.  The  Palttee 
was  built  by  Vanbrugh,  and  is  a  good  example  of  his  heavy  though 
imposing  style  CLie  heavy  on  him.  Earth,  for  he  Laid  many  a  heavy 
load  on  thee"),  with  a  Corinthian  portico  in  the  centre  and  two  projecting 
wings.  The  length  of  the  facade  is  nearly  400  ft.  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  tapestry  and  painted  ceilings  by  Thornhill.  The  best 
works  of  the  valuable  collection  of  paintings  have  been  sold,  but  there 
still  remain  interesting  examples  of  Reynolds^  Oaimborouffh^  Hudson,  and 
others.  The  Gardens  are  very  extensive  and  attractive,  and  contain  tem- 
ples, cascades,  and  fountains  in  the  taste  of  the  period.  The  park  is 
always  open  to  pedestrians,  and  the  house  (12-3)  and  gardens  (12-4)  are 
shown  in  summer  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  (fee  for  each  Qd.).  Carriages  must 
be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  lodge-keepers  (fee  2s.  6d.). 

About  3V'2-4  M.  to  the  8.  of  Oxford,  beyond  South  Binksey,  rises  Boards 
Millt  a  favourite  point  for  short  walks.  The  walk  may  be  continued  to 
Abingdon  (p.  326)  (  or  we  may  turn  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  Bagley  Wood^ 
cross  the  Thames  at  Sandford  Mill ,  and  return  to  Oxford  by  Littlemore 
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(ef  which  Kewttan  wm  chAplatn)  and  IffUjf  (p.  238).  The  laBt-named  Tillage, 
wfaieh  affords  a  good  rlew  of  Oxford,  poMessefl  an  interesting  Korman 
church.    This  is  a  round  of  7-8  M. 

About  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  Oxford  lies  Stanton  ffareotirf,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Harcourt  family,  reached  by  a  pleasant  walk  passing  Ctmmor 
and  (A  M.)  Babloekhythe,  where  we  cross  the  ^stripling  Thames'  hy  a  ferry. 
The  old  manor-house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  con- 
tains a  room  in  which  Pope  spent  two  summers.  The  curious  old  kitchen, 
which  still  remains,  has  been  described  as  ^either  a  kitchen  within  a  ehim' 
ney  or  a  kitchen  without  one\  Pope,  who  wrote  the  5th  bool^of  his  'Iliad* 
here,  has  given  a  playful  and  picturesque  account  of  Stanton  Harcourt  in 
one  of  his  letters.  Near  the  Tillage  are  three  large  stones  known  as  the 
DeviV*  Quoit$.  —  Oumnor  Hall  (destroyed)  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Kenil- 
worth  and  friendJ  of  the  unfortunate  Amy  Bobsart.  The  church  contains 
the  tomb  of  Anthony  Forster,  with  a  highly  laudatory  inscription ! 

Shotovtr  Hill  (600  ft.),  4  H.  to  the  E.,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Oxford 
and  its  environs.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  undergraduate  Shelley. 
About  IVs  H.  farther  on  is  Cuddeiden  (see  p.  237),  with  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  a  large  theological  college. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  9-10  M.  may  be  taken  along  the  E.  bank  of  the 
ChertDell  to  IsUp  (p.  228),  Oddington,  and  Charlton-on-Otmoor.  The  church 
of  Charlton  has  a  fine  rood-screen  of  carved  oak  (ca.  16(X)).  A  detour  may 
be  made  to  Water  Eaton,  on  the  W.  bank,  with  a  good  Elizabethan  manor- 
house.  Boats  may  also  ascend  the  Gherwell  to  (9  H.)  Islip,  passing  (li/s  M.) 
Parson'i  Pttcuure^  the  University  bathing-place,  below  which  ladies  usually 
land,  rejoining  the  boat  higher  up. 

Archaeologists  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  'British  Village',  near  Stand* 
lak€j  about  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Oxford.  A  litUe  to  the  E.  of  SUndlake 
is  Cfaunt  HouM,  a  moated  dwelling-house  of  the  iSth  century. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Oxford  to  Dorchester  (p.  229), 
Wantoffe  and  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse  (p.  11!^,  Wychtoood  Forest 
(10-12  M.  to  the  N.W.),  etc. 

fioatii^  on  the  Thames  is  a  very  favourite  recreation  at  Oxford  (to 
London,  see  p.  228).  Above  Oxford  the  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Lechtade 
(p.  197),  2  M.  short  of  whieh  is  Kelmseott,  with  an  Elizabethan  manor- 
house,  long  ti&e  country-residence  of  William  Morris  (1884-96),  poet  and 
socialist,  who  is  buried  in  the  village.  Two  favourite  points  for  short 
excursions  are  Ifjlev  and  Nuneham  (see  p.  228).  Another  is  Oodstow  Nunnery 
(Trout  Inn),  2  H.  above  Oxford,  dating  from  the  12th  cent. ;  the  ruins  are 
very  scanty,  and  their  chief  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  Fair  Rosamond 
was  educated  here.  About  1  U.  to  the  W.  of  Godstow  is  Wyfham  Abbey,  an 
Elizabethan  mansion  on  the  site  of  an  early  religious  house.  Visitors 
to  the  country  round  Oxford  should  be  familiar  with  Katthew  Arnold's 
'Thyrsis'  and  'The  Scholar  Gypsy'. 

The  direct  route  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  (77  H.,  in  2Vs-4  hrs.  \  fares 
13«.,  8s..  6s.  6d.)  runs  via  Bletehley  (see  p.  263)  and  Bedford  (p.  376).  The 
trains,  however,  are  often  slow  and  their  connection  imperfect;  so  that 
it  is  almost  as  quick  to  go  vi&  London. 

34.   From  Oxford  to  Leamington,  Warwick,  and 

Birmingham. 

K^nilworth. 

66  U.  Grkat  Wbsterm  Railway  in  1-3V«  hrs.  (fares  lis.,  7s.,  be.  64(.). 
Through-trains  from  London  to  Birmingham  by  this  route  (129  M.)  take 
2V«4V4  hrs.  (fares  17».  id.,  lis.  lOrf.,  9«.  6rf.). 

Oxford^  p.  233.  —  From  (6V2  ^O  ^idlington  a  braneh  runs  to 
the  left  to  (31/2  M.l  Blenheim  ^  Woodttock  (p.  261).  — 16  M.  Aynhoe. 

About  V«  M.  to  the  K.B.  is  Aynhoe  Park  (W.  C.  Cartwright,  Kaq.)- 
whenee  Gharle*  I.  issued  a  proelamation  to  his  people  after  the  battle  of 
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Edgehill  (see  below).  The  house  (adm.  by  special  permission  only)  eontains 
good  paintings  of  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  schools  (Vnrillo,  Rembrandt, 
Frans  Hals,  etc.). 

19  M.  King' 9  Button^  with  a  fine  church  containing  an  ancient 
wooden  pnlpit  (branch-line  to  Cheltenham^  p.  190). 

23  M.  Banbury  {Bed  Lion,  R.  As.,  D.  from  3«.  6(2.;  White  Lion), 
an  old  town  with  12,967  inhab.,  on  the  Chefwell,  famous  for  its 
cakes  and  ale.  Banbury  Cross,  immortalised  in  nursery-rhyme,  has 
recently  been  restored.  Of  the  old  castle  nothing  now  remains  but 
the  moat  and  a  fragment  of  Xhe  wall.  The  panelling  and  celling 
of  a  room  in  the  Reindeer  Inn  are  interesting. 

From  Banbury  braneh-lines  diyei^e  to  Blisworth  (p.  264),  Woodford 
(p.  384),  and  Buckingham  (p.  227).  —  Among  pUees  of  interest  near  Banbury 
are  Brouffhton  Castle^  WroxUm  Ahhey^  and  Cofl»p<on  Win^atet,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Iforthampton. 

¥Tom(Bi^l2^'^  Fenny  ComptonUnea  diverge  to  Stratford  (p.  258) 
on  the  left  and  to  Towoester  and  Blisworth  (p.  264)  on  the  right. 

The  former  passes  near  Edgehill,  6  M.  from  Fenny  Gompton  and  2  V . 
from  Kineton  station,  where  the  first  battle  between  the  loyalists  and 
Parliamentarians  took  place  in  1642.  On  the  ridge  of  Edge  Hill  is  an 
absurd  sham  Gtothic  castie  (now  an  inn),  erected  in  1750  to  commemorate 
the  battle.  —  About  8  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Mcrton  PinJoMy,  on  the  line  to 
Blisworth}  is  Sulgrave,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Washington  family.  The 
manOr-house  was  built  by  Lawrence  Washington  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent,  and  bears  the  Washington  coat-of-arms  (comp.  p.  197)  on  the  porch . 
The  distinguished  American  antiquary,  Hr.  Henry  Waters,  has  almost  cou- 
clusirely  proved  George  Washington's  descent  from  the  Sulgrave  family. 

To  the  left  rise  the  Burton  Dasset  Hills. 

42  M.  Leamington.  —  Hotels.  Bjsgbnt,  in  the  Parade,  with  garden, 
B..  4s.  6d.,  B.  2».  6(f.,  D.  bt. ;  Manga  Hones,  Avenue  Road,  near  the  stations, 
with  garden,  B.5«.6d.,  D.5«.6d.;  Clarendon,  in  the  Upper  Parade,  B.6«.6d., 
B.  S<.,  D.  5«.  —  Bath,  Bath  St.,  B.  it.,  D.  St.  Qd. ;  Crown,  B.  At.,  D.  3«.  6d. ; 
Great  Western,  High  St. ;  Avenue,  pens.7«.  *,  Gdbrnsex  Temperance,  B.  or 
D.  2».  6d. ;  York  (temperance),  Spencer  St.,  R.  it.  6d.,  plain.  —  Private 
ffotelt:  Manor  Villas,  Avenue  Road,  board  l-dt.  per  day^  La  Plaisange, 
41  Lansdowne  Crescent,  7j.-10«.  6(2.  per  day,  corner  of  the  Parade  and 
Warwick  St.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Houttt  and  Lodgingt. 

Baths.  *Royal  Leamington  Bath  &  Pump  Rooms,  Lower  Parade,  with 
swimming-basin  and  Turkish  baths ;  Hudton't  Sulphur  &  Saline  Springt^ 
High  St.-,  Old  Spring  Pump  Boom  (Earl  of  Aylesford»s  Bath  St. ;  Oldham^t 
Open-air  Swimming  Batht;  Free  Fountain  (saline),  Bath  St. 

Oaba,  Per  mile  1-2  pers.  !«.,  3-4  pers.  It.  %d.,  each  addit.  1/2  M.  Stf. ; 
per  hour  2«.  6d.,  for  each  addit.  V2  !*'•  !'•  Sach  article  of  luggage  car- 
ried outside  2d. 

Electric  Tramway  from  AvenM  Station  (L.  &  N.  W.  R.)  to  (2  M.  in  26  min.) 
Wartoiek  vi&  MUverton^  every  10  min.  (fare  3d.). 

Leamington,  or  Leamington  Priors,  a  well-built  watering-place 

with  26,077  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Leam,  a  tributary  of  the 

Avon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide 

and  pleasantly  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens.    Leamington 

owes  its.  prosperity  to   the  chalybeate,  saline,  and  sulphureous 

springs  discovered  here  in  1797.  The  Royal  Pump  Room  (see  above) 

is  adjoined  by  the  PUmp  Room  Garden  (free),  opposite  which  are 

the  tastefully  laid  out  *Jephson  Gardens.  Leamington  is  also  noted 

for  its  schools,  the  chief  of  which  is  Leamington  College. 
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The  Town  HaUy  a  handsome  Renaissance  strnctare,  with  a  cam- 
panile, is  situated  on  the  Parade,  near  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
*Church  of  All  Saints  t  a  modern  Perp.  building,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross  and  of  a  somewhat  foreign  appearance,  stands  near  the 
Victoria  Bridge  (Tiew),  orer  the  *high-complexloned  Leam'.  Near 
the  L.  &  N.W.  station  is  the  new  Teehnieal  School  ^  Fret  Library 

(1902). 

Leamington  is  a  convenient  and  comfortable  centre  whence  to  explore 
the  Stratford  and  Warwick  district.  Among  the  best  points  for  short  walks 
are  Wttrwiek  Ccutle  (p.  255;  tramway),  21/2  M.  to  the  W. ;  Gtty't  CUffe  (p.  256), 
3  M.  to  the  N.W.  (tramway  halfway);  and  Offchwrth  Bwrtf,  with  a  fine 
park,  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  8trai/ord-o»-Avon  (p.  258)  may  be  reached  either 
by  railway  viSl  Warwick  and  Hatton  (p.  257),  or  by  road  (10  M.;  coach 
daily  in  summer,  6«.,  box-seat  7s.  6d.);  Coventry  (p.  267;  9  M.)  by  L.  A  N.W. 
Railway  via  Milverton  and  KmUtoorth  (see  below).  —  The  excursion  to  Kenih- 
worth  (p.  256),  5  M.  to  the  K.W.,  is  pleasanter  by  road.  Ouy's  Oliffe  and 
Stoneleiffh  Al^ey  (p.  257)  may  be  included  in  the  round.  —  Chesterton^  5  M. 
to  the  S.,  has  a  Perp.  church.  Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  Hampton 
Lucy,  Compton  Winyatesj  Compton  Vsmey^  etc.  The  student  of  English 
history  will  find  the  battlefields  of  Evesham,  Tewkesbury,  Bosworth, 
Naseby,  and  Edgehill  all  within  reach. 

From  Leamington  to  Rughy^  see  p.  266. 

Beyond  Leamington  the  train  crosses  the  Avon. 

44V2  M.  Warwick.  —  Hotels.  Wqolfack,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  is.  6(f.; 
Warwick  Abics,  B.  4s.  6d.;  *Dalb  Tbhpebahge,  14  Old  Square,  plain,  B. 
or  D.  from  2s.  —  WhUs  House  Boarding  EsiabUshment,  Northgate,  6s.  per  day. 

—  Gabs  Is.  per  M.,  6d.  each  addit.  1/2  M. ;  with  two  horses  Is.  Qd.  and  9^. 

—  Electric  Tramway  to  Leamington,  see  p.  253. 

Warwick,  a  quaint  old  town  with  11,889  inhab.,  lies  on  a  hill 
rising  from  the  Avon,  to  the  right  as  we  quit  the  station.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  originally  a  British  settlement, 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Romans.  Its  present  name  is  Saxon. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  retained  their  medlasyal  appearance,  and 
two  of  the  old  gates,  the  East  and  West  Gate,  are  still  standing. 
The  picturesque  ivy^clad  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  street, 
near  the  station,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  From 
the  station  a  footpath  leads  to  the  old  Priory  of  St.  Sepulchre^  now 
a  private  residence. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Chtjbcu  op  St.  MABY^fopen 
10-1  and  2-4),  a  large  Perp.  edifice,  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1694. 
The  E.  end  escaped  destruction.  The  exterior  suffers  from  the  poor 
tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  rebuilt  portion ,  and  from  the  In- 
congruous parapet  added  to  the  roof.  The  tower  (adm.  2d,}  was 
restored  in  1885. 

The  Interior  makes  a  much  more  satisfactory  impression,  especially 
the  Chaneel  (1394),  which  contains  two  fine  recumoent  effigies  of  the 
Beauchamp  family  (14th  cent.)  and  some  curious  epitaphs  on  brasses  in 
front  of  the  altar.  A  mural  monument  was  erected  in  1888  to  Walter 
Savage  Lander  (1775-1864),  a  native  of  Warwick.  In  the  Chapter  House, 
to  the  ».  of  the  choir,  is  the  tomb  of  Fulke,  Lord  Greville  (d.  182^,  the 
finend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  —  Below  the  choir  is  an  interesting  Norman 
a^^th  ^^^^i^ii^S  one  of  the  only  two  extant  ducking-stools.  —  On  tbe 
EL  side  of  the  choir  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  church,  the  ^Beauchamp 
Ohapel  (adm.  6d.),  a  florid  Perp.  structure  of  1464,  recalling  the  C»iapel 
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of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Among  the  numerous  interesting 
monuments  are  those  of  BieJutrd  Beauehamp,  Earl  of  Warwick  (d.  1499), 
the  builder  of  the  chapel ^  Roltrt  Dudlep,  Earl  of  Leicester  (d.  1588),  the 
favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  his  wlfeLettice;  Ambrose  Dudley^  Earl 
of  Warwick  (d.  1089),  the  brother  of  the  last;  and  an  infant  son  (the 
*Koble  Impe',  says  the  inscription)  of  Lord  Dudley.  The  beauty  of  the 
first  of  these  monuments  shows  that  there  was  at  least  one  English 
sculptor  of  the  time  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  his  contemporaries, 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti. 

Above  the  Market  Hall,  not  far  from  the  church,  is  the  Museum^ 
containing  collections  of  hirds,  fossils,  and  local  antiquities  (open 
11  to  4  or  5;  adm.  3(2.). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  High  St. ,  beyond  the  Warwick  Arms, 
is  the  Lord  Leycester  Hospital^  established  by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  for  twelve  poor  brothers  in  1571,  in  a  quaint  half- 
timbered  building  of  earlier  date  (open  till  7  p.m. ;  adm.  6d.). 

The  quadrangle  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  buildinjg  contains  several 
interesUng  relics,  such  as  a  Saxon  chair,  said  to  be  iOOO  years  old,  and 
a  piece  of  needle-work  by  Amy  Bobsart.  The  Spanish  chestnut  beams  of 
the  hall  look  as  white  and  fresh  as  if  set  up  last  week.  The  Bear  and 
the  Bagged  Staff,  the  cognizance  of  the  Warwick  earldom,  is  frequently 
repeated,  as  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  (see  p.  264),  and  indeed  throughout 
the  town.  The  chapel,  built  over  the  West  Gate  of  the  town  (see  p.  254), 
was  founded  in  the  12th  eent.,  but  its  tower  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
Lord  Leycester  Hospital  (end  of  14th  cent.). 

On  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the  Avon,  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  town,  rises  *WaTwiok  Castle ,  the  ancient  and  stately 
home  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  castle ,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  picturesque  feudal  residences  in  England,  prob- 
ably dates  from  Saxon  times;  but  the  oldest  portion  now  stand- 
ing is  the  huge  Gsesar's  Tower,  nearly  150  ft.  high,  which 
seems  to  have  been  built  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  residential  part  belongs  to  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  roofs  of  the  Great  Hall  and  several  other  rooms 
were  restored  in  the  old  style  after  a  destructive  fire  in  1871. 
The  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  the  castle  is  its  success- 
ful defence  by  the  Parliamentarians  during  the  Oivil  War.  Visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  castle  from  10  a.m.  to  5.S0  p.m.  (4.30  in  winter) 
by  tickets  (2«.  each)  obtainable  at  a  shop  opposite  the  gate. 

From  the  Porter's  Lodge  a  short  avenue  cut  in  the  solid  rock  leads  to 
the  (hUer  Court,  with  Gsesar's  Tower  (see  above)  to  the  left  and  Ouff^s 
Tower  (138  ft.)  to  the  right.  The  top  of  the  latter  affords  an  admirable 
*View.  The  double  gateway  between  the  towers  leads  to  the  beautiful 
*Inner  Cowtf  with  its  velvety  turf.  Opposite  us  is  the  mound  on  which 
stood  the  original  keep. 

The  Interior  contidns  an  interesting  collection  of  paintings,  old  ar- 
mour, and  curiosities.  In  the  Oreat  Ball  are  the  sword  and  other  relies 
of  the  legendary  Count  Ouy  of  Warwick  (see  p.  256),  the  mace  of  War- 
wick the  *  King-Maker',  the  helmet  of  Cromwell,  and  the  armour  in  which 
Lord  Brooke  was  killed  at  Lichfield.  The  windows  of  this  and  many 
of  the  other  rooms  afford  fine  views  of  the  Avon.  Among  the  paintings 
are  a  portrait  of  Ignatius  Loyola  by  Rubens  (in  the  Oilt  Drawing  Roon^\ 
Charles  I.  by  Van  Dyck  (in  the  FamXly  Dinioff  Room)\  and  several  other 
portraits  by  the  same  masters.  In  the  Cedar  Drawing  Room  is  a  fine  Vene- 
tian mirror,  and  in  the  Gilt  Drawing  Room  an  inlaid  table  of  great  value. 
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On  issuing  from  tbe  interior  we  proceed  to  ilie  Conserwttortf,  vrhich 
contains  the  famous  ^Warwick  Vase,  found  in  Hadrian^s  Villa  at  Tiroli. 
The  beautiful  *Pari  contains  magnificent  cedars  and  other  trees. 

An  admirable  *View  of  the  castle  is  obtained  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Avon,  a  little  way  from  the  lodge.  ^We  can  scarcely  think  the  scene 
rear,  says  Hawthorne,  ^so  completely  do  those  machicolated  towers,  the 
long  line  of  battlements,  the  massive  buttresses,  the  high-windowed  walls, 
shape  out  our  indistinct  ideas  of  the  antique  time\  —  The  view  is  per- 
haps even  better  from  an  old  mill,  reached  by  the  road  descending 
from  the  lodge  to  the  river. 

Warwick  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions,  the  most  popular  of 

wMch  are  those  to  Kenilworth  and  Stratford,  both  reached  either 

by  road  or  railway. 

Boute  to  Stra^ordf  see  p.  258.  —  To  reach  Kenilworth  by  railway  we 
join  the  L.N.W.  line  at  Hilverton  or  Leamington  (see  p.  254);  the  rail- 
way-station at  Kenilworth  is  *A  M .  from  the  castle. 

FsoH  Wabwick  to  Eemilwobth,  by  road,  5M.;  carr.  with  one  horse 
there  and  back  10<.  6<l.,  with  two  horses  20«.,  including  the  driver's  fee. 
A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  returning  via  Stoneleigh  Abbey  and 
Leamington  (carr.  for  the  round  17s.  Bd.,  with  two  horses  2o«.).  —  The  road 
leads  to  the  K.,  and  soon  reaches  (1^4  H.)  *Ouy*s  Cliffe,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Algernon  Percy,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick  (see  p.  255),  whose 
feats  in  slaying  the  Dun  Cow  and  other  monsters  form  part  of  English 
legendary  lore.  On  the  river,  a  little  below  the  house,  is  a  cave  in  which 
he  is  said  to  hive  lived  as  an  anchorite  after  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  daily  receiving  alms  from  the  Countess  Felice,  who  did  not  recognize 
her  husband  in  his  disguise.  At  his  death,  however,  he  revealed  himself 
to  her,  and  the  two  were  buried  together  in  the  cave  in  Guy's  Cliffe.  Kear 
the  cave  is  a  small  chapel,  with  an  old  and  rude  statue  of  Guy.  The 
house,  to  which  a  new  wing  in  the  Gothic  style  has  been  added,  contains 
some  interesting  paintings,  including  several  by  Bertie  Greafheed,  son  of  a 
former  owner  of  Guy's  CUffe,  a  highly-gifted  young  artist  who  died  in  1804 
at  the  age  of  22.  Mrs.  Siddons  lived  at  Guy's  Clifife  for  some  time  before 
her  marriage  in  1773,  as  companion  to  the  Lady  Mary  Greatheed  of  the 
time.  A  curious  feature  is  the  caverns  and  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock 
surrounding  the  court-yard.  —  A  few  yards  down  the  road  which  diverges 
to  the  right  a  little  beyond  the  above-mentioned  glade,  by  a  picturesque 
old  mill  said  to  be  of  Saxon  date,  a  beautiful  view  of  Guy's  GliiTe  House 
is  obtained.  —  About  V4  M.  farther  on ,  to  the  left,  is  Blaektow  Hill^  on 
which  is  a  monument  Jio  Pien  Gaveston^  the  unfortunate  favourite  of 
Edward  11.,  who  was  slain  here  in  1312.  —  In  >/<  ^*  more  we  have  a 
pretty  view,  to  the  left,  of  Wootton  Court.  We  soon  reach  (}/t  M.)  the 
village  of  Leek  Wootton. 

About  l^/s  M.  farther  on  are  the  first  houses  of  Kenikporih  (* Abbey, 
B.  4<.,  D.  d-5«.;  King's  Arms  Inn,  see  below,  B.  from  3«.,  D.  2e.  6d.; 
The  Limes  Boarding  House,  Warwick  Bead,  21.  2s.  per  week),  a  small 
strag^ing  town  with  4544  mhabitants.  The  castle  is  about  1  M.  farther 
on.  The  King's  Arms  Inn  contains  the  room  in  which  Walter  Scott  made 
his  first  sketch  of  ^Kenilworth'.  ^Kenilworth  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  baronial  ruins  in  England,  was  originally  founded  by 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  chamberlain  of  Henry  I.,  about  1120.  In  the  13th 
cent,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  was  main- 
tained for  six  months  by  his  son  against  the  royal  forces  (1206).  In  1862 
Kenilworth  came  by  marriage  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who  added  largely  to 
it.  The  castle  afterwards  became  royal  property,  and  in  1563  was  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  favourite,  the  £arl  of  Leicester.  Lei- 
cester spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in  enlarging  and  improving  the 
building,  and  in  1575  entertained  his  royal  patroness  here  in  the  magnificent 
.  style  immortalised  by  Scott.  Cromwell  gave  the  castle  to  some  of  his  of- 
^  ficeris,  who  demolished  the  stately  pile  for  the  sake  of  its  materials  and 
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scattered  its  costly  collections.  After  the  Restoration  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  who  still  retain  it.  Perhaps  no  other 
English  eastle  has  had  more  Taried  points  of  contact  with  English  history, 
from  the  stormy  and  semi-barbarons  times  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  down 
through  the  pompous  and  courtly  luxury  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  to  the 
iconoclastic  days  of  the  Protectorate;  while  under  the  touch  of  the  ^Magi- 
cian of  the  North'  it  has  renewed  its  youth  in  our  own  era,  and,  ruin 
though  it  be,  is  more  familiar  and  present  to  contemporary  thought  than 
almost  any  occupied  mansion  in  the  country. 

We  enter  (a^.  6d.)  by  a  small  gate  to  the  K.W.  of  Zetcss/er's  Oate- 

house  (now  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling),  and  passing  along  the  wall 

turn  to  the  right  and  obtain  a  view  of  the  main  part  of  the  building. 

The  part  nearest  us  (to  the  right)  is  the  Ifomuxn  Keep  or  (heear's  Tower, 

which  seems  to  have  had  three  or  four  stories;  the  walls  are  15-16  ft. 

thick.    Beyond  this,  to  the  W.,  is  a  yacant  space  formerly  occupied  by 

the  Mtchen,  crossing  which  we  reach  (at  the  xf.W.  angle)  the  Strong  or 

Meroffi's  Tower,  built  by  John  of  Gaunt  (ca.  1893) ;  the  ^small  octangular 

chamber**  on  the  second  floor  is  that  assigned  by  Walter  Scott  to  AmT 

Sobsart.    The  Pletucmce,  of  which  it  'commanded  a  delightful  Tiew",  is 

now  an  orchard  and  vegetable  garden.    The   grotto  in  which  Amy  was 

discovered  by  the  Queen    adjoined  the  Swm  Tower,  at  the  apex  of  the 

Pleasance.    At  right  angles  to  Mervyn's  Tower  is  the  ^'Banqueting  Hall, 

also  built  by  'time-honoured  Lancaster^,  with  two  fine  oriels  at  its  S.  end. 

The  three  apartments  next  in  order,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  quadrangle,  are 

known  as  the  White  Hall,  the  Presence  Chamber,  and  the  Prioy  Qiamber, 

and  also  date  from  the  Lancastrian  period.    The  large  pile  at  the  end, 

with  Tudor  windows,  was  erected  by  the  Barl  of  Leicester,  and  in  spite 

of  its  comparative  youth  needs  support  which  the  Xorman  keep  disdains. 

The  buildings  just  described  form   the  Inner  Coubt;   and  the  outer  line 

of  defence,  with  the  Swan,  Lwm's,  Water^  and  Mortimer  Towers,  may  also 

be  traced.    The  Oreat  Lake  lay  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  outer  wall;  and 

the  Tilt' Yard  lay  outside  Mortimer's  Tower,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 

enclosure.    The  Chapels,  those  of  the  original  Norman  building  and  of 

John  of  Gaunt,  have  disappeared.     Comp.  the  Plan. 

If  time  permit,  we  may,  before  leaving  Kenilworth,  visit  the  Parish 
Churchy  with  some  Norman  details,  and  the  adjacent  fragmentary  ruins 
f  Kenilworth  Priory,  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  (see  p.  256). 

About  8  M.  to  the  E.  of  Kenilworth  is  Btoneleigh  Abbey,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Leigh,  a  large  mansion  erected  in  the  18th  centnxy.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  of  which  a  gateway  (16th  cent.)  remains, 
and  contains  a  number  of  family  portraits  and  other  paintings,  some  good 
stucco-work,  and  fine  wainscoting  (state  rooms  shown  by  special  permis- 
sion). Stately  oaks  in  the  park.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Warwick, 
4  M.  from  Kenilworth,  and  2^/2  M.  from  Lap  worth  (see  below),  is  Wrox- 
hall,  a  modern  mansion,  incorporating  some  remains  of  a  priory  of  the 
13th  century.    The  church  also  is  interesting. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Warwick  to  Leamington  (p.  258), 
£dg4hill  (p.  258),  Coventry  (p.  267),  etc. 

Beyond  Warwick  the  train  quits  the  valley  of  the  Avon.  — 
49  M.  Hatton,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stiatf ord-on -Avon  (see 
p.  268).  —  53  M,  Lapworth,  junction  for  HenUy-in-Arden;  55^/2  M. 
Knotole,  with  an  Idiot  Asylum  and  a  handsome  church ;  681/2  M. 
Solihull  (George),  a  prettily  situated  village  with  an  Interesting  re- 
stored church,  In  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  styles.  The  train  then  passes 
two  or  three  other  small  stations  and  traverses  the  manufacturing 
suburbs  of  Birmingham. 

66  M.  Birmingham  (Snow  Hill  Station),  see  p.  268. 
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85.  From  Warwick  to  Stratford-on-AyoxL. 


UVt  X.  &AILWAT  in  Vs-1  lur.  (fares  2$.  84.,  1«.  6J.,  1«.  U/td.),  Carriagefl 
are  sometimes  changed  at  ffaiton.  —  Warwick  is  8  M .  from  Stratford  by 
the  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  10  H.  by  the  pleasanter  road 
on  the  left  bank.   Gabbiaok  with  one  horse  12-18«.,  with  two  horses  l&-20(. 

Stratford  mav  also  be  reached  by  railway  f^om  F«tt»y  €cmpUm  (p.  !!K3), 
H(MMyboumB  (p.  197),  and  Bnwm  Jvnetion  (p.  196). 

a.  By  Railway. 

From  Warwick  to  (41/2  M.)  Hatton^  see  p.  267,  —  Our  train 
here  dlyerges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  the  main  G.  W.  R.  line  to  Bir- 
mingham. —  6Y2  M*  Claverdon ;  10  M.  BearUyf  the  junction  of  a  line 
to  (7  M.)  Aleester  (p.  198);  11 1/2  M.  Wilmcotef  the  birthplace  of 
Mary  Arden,  Shakespeare's  mother. 

14^2  M.  Stratford-on-Avon,  see  below.  Beyond  Stratford  the 
railway  is  continued  to  Honeyboume  and  Winehcombe  (p.  197). 

b.  By  Road, 

We  leave  Warwick  by  the  road  leading  past  the  Leycester 
Hospital  (p.  255),  and  at  first  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon^ 
At  the  fork  we  keep  to  the  left,  soon  seeing  to  the  right  the  beautiful 
little  Gothic  church  of  Shtrhwnu,  by  Sir  G.  Scott.  At  (2  M.)  Bar- 
ford,  which  has  an  old  church-tower  said  to  show  marks  of  Orom- 
well's  cannon-shots,  we  cross  the  river,  and  about  IY2  M.  farther 
on  we  pass  the  village  of  Waapefion  (to  the  right),  with  a  restored 
church.  —  About  ^2  ^*  beyond  Wasperton  our  road  diverges  to  the 
right  from  the  highroad,  and  reaches  (1  M.)  CharUcott  and  the  N. 
extremity  of  Charlecoie  Park  (see  p.  261 ;  view  of  the  house  to  the 
right).  The  road  now  skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  park  and  then  turns 
to  the  right  and  skirts  its  S.  side.  After  1  M.  we  pass  the  lodge- 
gate  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  Charlecote  Park.  The  pretty  village  of 
Alveston  lies  among  trees  to  the  right,  1  M.  farther  on,  in  a  loop  of 
the  river,  of  which  the  road  forms  the  chord.  ^^  M.  Tiddingtoriy 
with  some  quaint  old  houses.  After  1V4'I^*  more  we  reach  the  bridge 
leading  across  the  Avon  to  Stratford.  —  The  direct  route  from  War- 
wick to  Stratford  (8  M.)  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  river. 

Stratford-on-Avon.  —  Hotels.  'Shaeespeabk  (PI.  b^  G,  8),  with 
rooms  named  after  8hakespeare''8  plays,  B.  from  Is.  6d.,  D.  4-6«.  \  Bsd  Hoksb 
(PI.  a;  G,  2).  B.  4«.,  D.  is.,  see  p.  261;  *Oou>kr  Lion  (PL  C)  C,  D,  3), 
Bridge  St.,  B.  2s.  dd.,  D.  8s.;  MoMxille's  Tsmphsaxge  (Pl«  d  i  G,  2),  B.  or 
D.  2«.  Qd. ;  Falcon  (PI.  e ;  C,  8),  B.  8s.  6<l.,  pens.  10s. ;  Fountain  Tsicpkbakcb 
(PI.  f;  B,  2);  Old  Bed  Lion  (PI.  g;  D,8),  tinpretending.  —  Avandene  Boardtng 
Homey  Warwick  Boad,  6^.  per  day;  Jfrs.  Bwnridfft,  2  aiencoe,  Arden  St., 
4r7s.-,  Miu  Oibbty  3  Ghestnut  Walks,  &«.;  New  Place,  4  Ghapel  St.,  S(>40s. 
per  week.  —  Shaketpeare  Sestavrauty  87  High  St.  j  Rail.  J^fini.  Roam*. 

Straiford~on~Avon  is  a  clean  and  well-built  little  country-town 
of  (1901)  8310  inhab.,  with  wide  and  pleasant  streets  containing 
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nnmerous  quaint  half-timbered  honses.    It  is  a  place  of  some 

antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  a  Saxon  charter  of  the  8th  century. 

Though  not  without  importance  as  an  agricultural  centre,  it  owes 

its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  memory  of  the  great  dramatist  born  here 

in  1564,  whose  name  and  form  have  been  imported,  in  one  shape 

or  another,  into  the  trade-mark  of  almost  every  saleable  article  in 

the  town.  About  30,000  pilgrims  (one-fourth  Americans)  annually 

pay  for  admission  to  Shakespeare's  House,  while  many  thousands 

of  other  visitors  also  flock  to  the  town  In  summer. 

*Shake8peare's  House  (PI.  0,  2),  in  which  the  poet  was  born 

on  April  23rd,  1664,  is  in  Henley  St. ;  it  is  now  national  property, 

and  is  kept  in  scrupulously  good  order.   It  is  shown  dally  (except 

Sun.)  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (adm.  6d. ;  museum  6d.  extra ;  tickets  at 

the  adjoining  house).  The  house  has  undergone  various  vicissitudes 

since  Shakespeare's  day,  but  the  timber  framework,  the  floors,  most 

of  the  internal  wa.lls,  and  the  cellars  remain  substantially  unaltered, 

and  the  restoration  in  1857  was  directed'  towards  a  reproduction  of 

the  building  as  it  stood  in  1564. 

Intebiok.  The  small  ekamber  facing  the  street,  on  the  first  floor, 
has  been  consecrated  by  tradition  as  that  in  which  the  poet  was  born.  The 
walls  of  all  the  rooms  were  covered  with  the  inscribed  names  of  visit- 
ors) bnt  these  were  concealed  with  whitewash  for  many  years.  The 
signatures  of  Walter  Scott  and  Thoa.  Garlyle  (both  scratched  on  the  window), 
Thackeray,  Eean,  and  Browning  are,  however,  still  pointed  out  in  the 
birthroom.  No  new  names  are  now  allowed  to  be  added.  The  back-room 
on  the  upper  floor  contains  the  so-called  ^Stratford  Portrait*  of  Shake- 
speare, now  declared  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  to  have  been  probably  painted 
from  a  bust  in  the  18th  century.  Below  the  Kitchen,  on  the  groundfloor, 
is  a  dark  Cellar  (not  shown),  one  of  the  few  rooms  that  has  not  been 
changed  since  the  poeVs  boyhood.  —  The  rooms  to  the  right  on  the 
groundfloor  are  fitted  up  as  a  Shc^espeare  Musevtn,  and  contain  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  portraits,  early  editions,  and  other  more  or  less 
authentic  relics  of  the  great  dramatist.  The  upper  floor  (originally  in  two 
stories)  is  now  the  Library.  —  The  Qarden  at  the  back  of  the  house  contains 
a  selection  of  the  trees  and  flowers  mentioned  in  Shakespeare''s  plays. 

From  Henley  St.  we  may  now  pass  through  High  Street  (PI.  C,  3), 
where,  on  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  St.,  is  the  Quiney  House, 
occupied  for  36  years  by  the  poet's  daughter  Judith  (Mrs.  Quiney). 
Farther  on,  on  the  right,  is  a  picturesque  half-timbered  house, 
bearing  the  date  1596,  once  the  home  of  the  mother  of  John  Harvard, 
founder  of  the  famous  American  university ;  and  at  the  corner  of 
Ely  St.  is  another  old  house  (restored).  Opposite,  at  the  corner  of 
Chapel  Street,  is  the  Town  Hall  (PI.  G,  3),  on  which  is  a  statue 
of  Shakespeare,  presented  by  David  Garrick ;  inside  are  portraits  of 
Shakespeare  by  Wilson  and  Garrick  by  Oainshorough  (fee  optional). 

At  the  other  end  of  Chapel  St.,  also  to  the  left,  is  Kew  Place 
(PL  0,  3),  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Shakespeare  resided  on 
his  return  to  Stratford,  and  where  he  died  on  April  23rd,  1616. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  house,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton  about  1490,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bev.  Francis 
G-astrelT,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground  in  1769,  owing  to  a  quarrel  about  the 
r;.tea,  having  already  «ut  down  the  poet's  mulberry-tree  in  1766  to  avoid 
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the  importunitiefl  of  yititors !  The  adjoiiiiBg  house,  now  alao  called  New 
Place  (adm.  6d.)  contains  another  but  less  interesting  Shatetptare  Mu- 
sewm,  through  which  we  obtain  access  to  the  gardens  with  the  foundations 
of  Shakespeare's  house,  an  old  well,  and  a  seion  of  the  mulberry.  ^-  Behind 
(entr.  from  Chapel  Lane)  are  tiie  New  Place  Public  Oarden$  (open  free  all 
day  in  summer;  Sun.  2-6). 

Opposite  New  Place,  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  Lane  and  Ghnrch 
St.,  stands  the  Guild  Chapel  (PI.  0,  3),  rebuilt  by  Sir  Hngb  Glopton 
(see  p.  259)  and  still,  like  the  parisb-chnrcli  and  the  grammar- 
school,  externally  mucb  the  same  as  in  tbe  poet's  days.  It  is  ad- 
joined by  tbe  old  Guild  Hall  (PI.  0,  4) ,  where  Shakespeare  may 
often  have  .seen  the  performances  of  strolling  players ;  while  the 
upper  story,  substantially  unchanged  but  restored  in  1892,  is  the 
Grammar  School  (adm.  6d.)  in  which  he  was  educated,  founded  in 
the  14th  century. 

At  the  end  of  Church  St.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road 
named  Old  Tovm  to  the  ^Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (PI.  C,  6), 
charmingly  situated  amid  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon.  The 
central  tower  dates  from  the  12th  cent  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  spire  of  later  date.  The  naye  and  transepts  rank  next  in  age, 
and  the  church  was  completed  in  the  16th  cent  by  the  addition  of 
the  clerestory  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  by  Dean  Balsall. 
Traces  of  an  earlier  church  have  recently  been  exposed  in  the  N.  tran- 
sept.   The  church  (adm.  6d.)  was  restored  in  1890-92  and  1898. 

Daily  matins,  10.15-10.46  a.m. 

The  imposing  ^Interior  contains  many  monuments  of  interest;  but 
'the   mind  refuses  to   dwell",   as  Washington  Irving  says  in  his  well- 
known  sketch,  *on  anything   that  is  not  connected  with  Shakespeare. 
His  idea  pervades  the   place;    the  whole  pile  seems  but  as   his   mau- 
soleum.    The    feelings,    no   longer  checked   and   thwarted   by   donbt, 
here  indulge  in  perfect  confidence;  other  traces  of  him  may  be  false  or 
dubious,  but  here  is  palpable   evidence  and  absolute  certainty\    The 
Orave  of  the  poet  is  on  the  TS,  side  of  the  chancel,  and  is  covered  by  a 
slab  bearing  an  oft-quoted  inscription.  On  the  wall  above  is  the  familiar 
Butt^  executed  soon  after  Shakespeare's  death  by  Gerard  Johnson.     The 
original  colouring  has  been  reproduced.    The  adjacent  stained-glass  win- 
dow, representing  the  Seven  Ages,  was  erected  with  the  contributions 
of  American  visitors.  —  Close  to  Shakespeare's  tomb  are  those  of  hie 
wife,  Anne  Hathaway  (d.  1623);  his  daughter,   Sutan  Hall  (d.  1649);  hia 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall  (d.  1685);  and  Thomat  Nath  (d.  1647),  the  first  hus- 
band  of  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth.   —   Among  the  other  monuments 
in  the  chancel  are  the  altar-tombs  of  Dean  Balsall  (d.  1491 ;  see  above)  and 
John  Combe  (d.  1614),  the  money-lender.    The  large  E.  window,  represent" 
ing  the  Crucifixion ,  is  flanked  by  statues  of  88.  George  and  Margaret.  — 
Another  memorial  window,  presented  by  Americans,  was  unveiled  in  the 
8.  transept  in  1896.    The  main  sulnect  is  the  Incarnation  ;  in  the  E.  side- 
light are  figures  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (716  A.D.),  Charles  I.,   and 
Archbp.   Laud,   with   the  Death   of  Laud  below;  in   the  W.   side-light, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  Columbus,   and  William  Penn,  with  the  Landing   of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  below.     The  design    also  includes  figures   of  John 
de  Stratford ,   Archbp.   of  Canterbury  in  18S3,  St.  Eric,   first  transatlantic 
bishop  (in  Greenland) ,  and  Bp.  Seabury,   first  Bishop  of  Connecticut  — 
The  Clopton  Chapel  (originally  the  Lady  Chapel),   at  the  E.  end  of  the  K. 
aisle,  contains  the  monuments  of  Sir  Huffh  Clopton  (p.  259),   the  Earl  and 
Coftntest  of  Totne*  (d.  1629  and  1636),  and  other  members  of  the  Clopton 
family.  —  The  FulpUi  in  the  nave,  was  presented  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
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in  1900  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Helen  Faucit  (d.  1896).  The  figure  of 
St.  Helena  on  the  exterior  is  a  portrait  of  the  diatingniihed  Shakapearian 
actress.  —  The  font  in  which  Shakespeare  was  christened,  the  register 
containing  the  entries  of  his  baptism  and  funeral,  and  an  old  chained  Bible 
(1611)  are  also  shewn  to  visitors. 

The  Shakespeare  Memorial  Buildi$%g  (PI.  D,  3,  4;  adm.  6(i.), 
situated  on  the  ATon ,  a  little  above  the  church,  at  the  end  of 
Chapel  Lane,  was  erected  in  1879 ,  In  red  brick  and  stone,  which 
time  has  not  yet  brought  into  harmony  with  its  yenerable  surrouud- 
ings.  It  Includes  a  Theatre^  in  which  annual  memorial  performan- 
ces are  held  In  April  and  occasional  performances  in  winter,  a 
gallery  of  Shakespearian  paintings ,  and  a  library  of  rare  Shake- 
spearian books.  The  ^Droeshout  Portrait'  of  Shakespeare  here  has 
features  of  unique  interest.  We  may  also  notice  a  cast  of  the  bust 
in  the  Garrick  Club  (London),  and  a  bronze  bust  by  William  Page, 
taken  from  a  supposed  death-mask  of  the  poet  found  in  a  rag-shop 
of  Mayence.  Visitors  should  ascend  the  tower  for  the  ^Ylew  of 
Stratford.  In  the  adjoining  grounds  is  the  Shakespeare  Monument, 
presented  in  1888  by  the  sculptor,  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  On  the  top  is 
a  colossal  seated  figure  of  the  poet,  and  round  the  base  are  figures  of 
Lady  Macbeth  (representing  Tragedy),  Prince  Hal  (History),  Falstaff 
(Comedy),  and  Hamlet  (Philosophy).  —  Higher  up  is  the  'great 
and  sumptaous  Bridge  upon  the  Avon',  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Cloptou 
(p.  259).   It  commands  a  charming  *Yiew  up  and  down  the  river. 

In  Bridge  Street,  which  leads  from  the  bridge  into  the  town,  is 
the  Bed  Horse  Hotel  (p.  268),  containing  the  room  in  which  Wash- 
ington Irving  wrote  his  delightful  paper  on  Stratford-on-Avon.  The 
chair  he  sat  in  and  the  poker  with  which  he  meditatively  poked 
the  fire  are  still  shown  as  'Geoffrey  Crayon's  Throne  and  Sceptre'.  — 
The  Fountain  and  Clock  Tower  (PI.  B,  2),  at  the  end  of  Wood  St.,  the 
£.  continuation  of  Bridge  St.,  was  presented  in  1887  by  an  American. 

About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Stratford  is  ShoUery  (beyond  PI.  A,  3,  4), 
which  is  best  reached  by  a  footpath,  starting  either  from  Evesham  Place, 
or  from  a  point  near  the  G.  W.  B.  Station  (PI.  A,  2).  *AmM  Bathatoaj/'s 
Cottage  is  still  standing  here  in  substantially  the  same  condition  as  when 
Shakespeare  courted  his  future  wife.  It  was  purchased  for  the  nation  in 
1892  for  3U00I.  It  is  still  occupied  by  a  descendant  ox  the  Hathaway  family 
(Wm.  Baker).  It  contains  an  old  settle,  a  carved  bedstead,  some  'ever- 
lasting linen  sheets',  and  other  relics  of  900  years  since.  In  front  of  the 
cottage  is  a  small  garden,  gay  with  old-fashioned  flowers.  —  From  Shottery 
the  walk  may  be  continued  to  Luddington,  where  Shakespeare  is  supposed 
to  have  been  married,  2  M .  to  the  S.  W.  The  church  has  been  entirely  rebuilt. 

Oharlecote,  the  mansion  where,  according  to  the  story,  Shakespeare 
was  brought  up  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  for  deer-stealing,  is  still  occupied 
by  a  collateral  descendant  and  namesake  of  that  worthy  *  Justice  Shallow". 
The  house  contains  a  good  collection  of  old  paintings,  antique  furniture, 
and  many  objects  of  Shakespearian  interest,  but  neither  it  nor  the  park 
(still  well -stocked  with  deer)  is  now  open  to  visitors.  Boating- parties, 
however,  are  allowed  (for  a  fee  of  2s.  0tf.)  to  pass  through  the  barriers 
on  the  Avon  in  front  of  the  house,  an  extensive  red  brick  building  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.  —  CharUcots  Church  (road  hither,  see  p.  258)  contains 
several  monuments  of  the  Lucy  family,  including  one  to  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  with  a  fine  epitaph,  ascribed  to  the  knight  himself,  which 
should  go  far  to  prove  that  Shallow,  if  indeed  meant  for  Sir  Thomas, 
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is  a  earicature  of  the  original.    The  church  wa0  rebuilt  in  1803,  the  old 
Lacy  chapel  and  yanlt  being  incorporated  with  the  new  atmctore. 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  will  find  much  that  is  most  snggestiTe  and 
interesting  in  the  quaint  little  villages  around  Stratford:  longer  excur- 
sions may  be  made  to  Wantiei  (p.  254),  LHtmingtan  (p.  268),  Kmilwvrih 
(p.  366),  Evuham  (p.  197),  Edgthill  (p.  258),  etc. 

36.  From  London  to  Birmingham 

▼Uk  Bngby  and  Coventiy. 

113  M.  L.N.W.  Railway  (EuHon  JStatiim)  la  2-&^/4  hrs.  (fares  lis,  4d., 
li<.  iOd.y  9«.  5d.)-  Luncheon  or  dining  cars  are  attached  to  the  principal 
trains.    The  country  traversed  is  somewhat  monotonous. 

Beyond  Camden  Town,  with  the  principal  dep6t  of  the  North 
Western  Railway,  and  Chalk  Farm ,  the  train  threads  the  Primrose 
Hill  Tunnel,  1180  yds.  long.  Near  (3  M.)  Kilhum  is  another  tun- 
nel, after  which  we  see  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  (see  Baedeker's  Lon- 
don')  on  the  left.  —  6V2  M.  Willesden  Junction  (RaU,  Rfmt,  Rooms), 
an  important  railway- junction,  passed  daily  by  700  trains.  Farther 
on  Wembley  Tower  is  seen  to  the  right.  Beyond  (8  M.)  Sudbury  a 
view  is  obtained  to  the  left  of  Harrow- on- the-Hill. 

IIV2  M.  Harrow;  the  station  Is  1  M.  from  the  town  ot  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill  (p.  386).  A  short  branch-line  runs  hence  to  Stanmore. 
—  Near  (13V2  M.)  Pinner  (p.  386),  to  the  right,  are  the  red  brick 
buildings  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Schools,  Beyond  Pinner  we 
notice  the  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  the  locomotives  supply 
themselves  with  water,  without  slackening  speed,  from  troughs  laid 
down  between  the  rails.  —  16  M.  Bushey  (The  Hall,  pens.  12s.-139. 
6(2.),  with  golf-links,  is  the  seat  of  an  art-school  founded  by  Prof. 
Herkomer  in  1882.  We  cross  the  Colne  by  a  high  viaduct.  —  17^2  M. 
Watford  (Clarendon;  Maldon),  with  large  breweries,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Colne,  among  the  woods  of  Cassiobury  (Earl  of  Essex ; 
let  to  Ylscount  Bidley)  and  The  Grove  (Earl  of  Clarendon ;  interest- 
ing portraits).  A  pretty  public  walk  crosses  the  park  of  the  former, 
which  also  contains  a  fine  golf-course,  but  neither  house  is  shown. 
To  the  right  are  the  buildings  of  the  London  Orphan  Agylum, 
Watford  Is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (7  M.)  8t,  Albans  (p.  378),  and 
of  another  to  (4  M.)  Bickmansworth  (p.  386).  —  We  now  pass 
through  another  tunnel,  upwards  of  1  M.  long,  and  cross  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal.  —  21  M.  King's  LangUy,  a  pleasant  village  with  a 
16th  cent,  church  containing  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Langley  (d.  1402), 
Duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  III.  The  adjacent  village  of  AhhaVs 
Langley  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  —  24V2  M.  Boxmoor, 
the  station  for  Hemel  Hempstead,  —  28  M.  Berkhamstead ;  in  the 
pretty  valley  to  the  left  lies  the  town  of  Great  Berkhamstead  (King's 
Arms,  R.  3».,  D.  3s.  6d.),  birthplace  of  the  poet  Cowper  (1731- 
1800"),  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  and  a  Dec  church. 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.B.  Is  Ashridge  Park,  a  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow, 
tbe  magnificent  *Orounds  of  which,  with  their  stately  beech-woods,  are 
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open  to  the  public.  The  house  (adm.  by  special  pennission  only),  bnilt 
in  1806,  contains  a  fine  eolleetion  of  Italian  and  Flemish  paintings  (Loini, 
Fra  FUippo  Lippi,  Catena,  Glma  da  Gonegllano,  ^Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt, 
and  a  masterpiece  by  *A.  Cuyp). 

We  soon  obtain  a  -view  of  the  Chiltem  HiUs ,  which  glye  name 
to  the  'Stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds',  a  nominal  office  con- 
ferred npon  members  of  parliament  wishing  to  resign  their  seats. 
—  32  M.  Tring  (Rose  &  Crown)  is  an  ancient  town  with  a  hand- 
some church',  i  M.  from  the  station. 

The  mansion  of  Tring  Park  (Lord  Rothschild)  was  bnilt  by  Wren. 
Visitors  are  conrteonsly  admitted  to  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild^s  excel- 
lent Zoologieal  Mus$utn  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.,  1-4  (Frid.  also 
10-12)  in  summer,  and  8-6  (Wed.  4-7)  in  winter.  —  Several  families  of 
kangaroos  have  been  successfully  acclimatized  in  Tring  Woods. 

About  2Vs  H.  to  the  W.  of  Tring  is  Drayton  Beauehaimp^  where  the 
*  Judicious  Hooker^  was  rector  (1686),  when  visited  by  Granmer  and  Sandys, 
as  narrated  by  Izaak  Walton. 

Beyond  Tring  the  train  traverses  the  Chiltem  Hills  by  a  deep 
cutting  and  enters  Buckinghamshire.  36  M.  Cheddif%gton  is  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  Aylesbury  (p.  385).  —  4OV2  M.  Ltighion  is 
the  station  for  Ltighion  Bu%%€urd  (^Beau  Desert';  Swan),  a  small 
town  V2  ^*  to  the  W.,  with  an  E.E.  church  and  a  market-cross. 

About  8>/2  M.  to  the  S.  (1  M.  from  Gheddington)  is  MnUmore^  a  seat 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  says  hi  is  like  a  Venetian 
palace  doubled  in  size,  and  all  Europe  has  been  ransacked  to  fill  it  with 
appropriate  furniture*  (no  adm.). 

Fbom  Leiqhtom  to  Ddnbtablb  and  Ltjton,  IIV2  M.,  railway  in  V2-I  hr. 
(fares  Is.  lOd.,  U.  Id.,  111/2^.).  —  6  H.  Dunstable  (Sugarloa/i  Red  Lion), 
a  town  with  6147  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  straw  bonnets  and  baskets. 
Dunstable  larks  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  London.  The  Priory  Church 
(restored)  is  a  fine  Korman  building,  dating  in  part  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  (1100-86).  Gharles  I.  slept  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn  here  when  on 
his  way  to  Naseby.  —  IIV2  M.  Luton,  see  p.  878. 

From  Leighton  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  Wohum  (Bedford  Arms, 
well  spoken  of),  7  H.  to  the  N.,  with  an  ivy-clad  church.  Wobum 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ,  built  in  1747  on  the  site  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey,  contains  a  good  collection  of  anUquities,  family-por- 
traits, and  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Hals,  *A.  Cuyp,  Murillo,  Ganaletto, 
ete.  (no  adm.).  The  large  deer-park,  with  a  collection  of  foreign  deer,  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  also  very  fine.  — Wobum  is  6  M.  to  the  E.  of  Bletchley 
and  2V2  M.  to  the  K.  of  Wobum  8and$f  the  first  station  on  the  branch  from 
Bletchley  to  Bedford  (see  below). 

47  M.  Bletchley  (L.N.W.R.  Hotel;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Oxford  (p.  233)  on  the  left,  and  to  Bedford 
(p.  375)  and  Cambridge  (p.  476)  on  the  right.  —  52  M.  Wolverton 
(Yictoria;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  on  the  Ouse,  with  the  carriage- 
building  works  of  the  L.N.W.R.,  employing  over  2000  hands,  is 
the  Junction  for  (4  M.)  Newport  Pagnell  (Anchor;  Swan),  a  small 

lace  and  paper  making  town,  with  a  large  church. 

Glose  to  Kewport  Pagnell  is  a  Saxon  (t)  Cemetery^  in  which  interesting 
bronze  and  lead  relics  have  been  found.  A  motor-car  runs  from  Newport 
Pagnell  to  (6  M.)  Olney  (p.  877)  in  connection  with  the  trains.  —  A  steam- 
tramway  runs  from  Wolverton  to  02  M.)  Sioney  Stratford  and  Deamhanger, 

The  train  then  crosses  Wolverton  Viaduct  and  enters  the  well- 
wooded  county  of  Northampton.  From  (60  M.)  Boade  the  trunk-line 
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inns  straight  to  Ragby ,  while  a  loop-line  rnns  to  the  right  yi& 
Northampton,  rejoining  the  main  line  jnst  before  Rngby. 

The  first  station  on  the  main  line  beyond  Roade  is  (63  lil.) 
Blisworth  (hotel) ,  the  Junction  of  a  line  to  Towecster  and  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  (comp.  p.  253),  of  another  to  Banbury  (p.  253), 
and  of  a  short  one  to  Northampton  (see  below).  Beyond  Blisworth 
the  train  crosses  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  soon  after  threads  a 
tunnel  500  yds.  long.  70  M.  Weedon,  with  extensiye  barracks  and 
a  powder-magazine,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  J)avcntry  and 
Leamington  (p.  253).  The  line  here  follows  the  direction  of  the  old 
Roman  road  known  as  Watting  Street.  Beyond  (76  M.)  Welton  is 
the  KiUby  Tunnel,  1^3  M.  long,  on  emerging  from  which  the  line 
enters  Warwickshire.  —  83  M.  Rugbyj  see  p.  266. 


Leaving  Roade  (see  above)  by  the  loop-line,  we  pass  through 
a  cutting  and  a  short  tunnel  and  soon  reach  — 

66  M.  Northampton.  —  Hotels.  Gkosgb  (Pi.  a:  G,  3),  George  Bow^ 
Gbano  (PI.  b ;  B,  C,  2),  Gold  St. ;  Pbacook  (PI.  c :  C,  1),  in  the  Market  Place, 
B.  3<.,  D.  8$.  6d. ;  NoBTH  Wsstsbn  (PL  d:  B,  2),  Gold  St. ;  Anobl  (PI.  c ;  C,  2), 
Plough  (PI.  f ;  C,  2),  Bridge  St.  —  Rail.  RfnU,  Booms. 

OabB.  From  the  railway -stations  into  the  town,  with  luggage, 
1-2  pers.  !«.,  3  pers.  1$.  6(2.,  4  pers.  2s.y  beyond  the  borough,  is.  per  mile. 

Electric  Tramways  traverse  some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  — 
Hotel  Omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Bailway  Stations.  Castle  Station  (PI.  A,  1,  2),  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
town,  for  the  L.N.W.  trains ;  Bridge  St.  Station  (PI.  G,  8;  L.K.W.),  for  trains 
to  Peterborough :  Midland  (PI.  G,  2),  St.  John's  St.,  for  trains  to  Bedford. 

Post  Of&ce  (PI.  C,  1),  Abington  St.  —  Opera  Mouse  (PI.  G,  2),  GuUd- 
hall  St. ;  Palace  Music  Hall  (PI.  B,  2),  Gold  St. 

Northampton  (comp.  Plan,  p.  266),  the  capital  of  the  shire  of 
that  name  and  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  is  a  well-built 
town  with  (1901)  87,021  inhab.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Nene,  and  widely  known  for  its  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  the  seat  of  numerous 
parliaments  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  In  1460  the 
Lancastrians  were  defeated  near  Northampton,  and  Henry  YI.  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

From  the  Castle  Station  (PI.  A,  1),  which  occupies  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Castle  (11th  cent.),  Mare  Fair  and  Gold  St.  ascend 
to  the  £.  to  (Yd  M.)  the  Drapery  and  the  spacious  Mabket  S^uabb 
(PI.  G,  1),  the  busiest  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  reached  from 
the  other  stations  vi&  Bridge  St.,  where  the  old  Hospital  of  8t.  John 
(PI.  0,2;  founded  1138)  deserves  attention.  —  To  the  right  in  Mare 
Fair,  near  the  station,  rises  St.  Peter's  Church  (Pi.  B,  2),  an  inter- 
esting specimen  of  the  enriched  Middle-Norman  style  (p.  xli).  The 
Church  of  All  Saints  (PL  0,  2),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Drapery,  was 
rebuilt  after  the  devastating  conflagration  of  1676,  but  retains  its 
14th  cent,  tower  rising  above  a  classic  facade,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Charles  II.  In  George  Row,  to  the  S.  of  the  church  are  the 
County  Hall  (PL  0, 2),  in  a  Grecian  style  (17th  cent.)  and  the  County 
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Council  Chamber  (1890),  a  little  to  the  £.  of  i?Mcli,  iu  St.  Giles 

Square  (PI.  0, 1,  2),  rises  the  effective  Gothic  facade  of  the  Town 

Ball  (P1.0,  1,  2;  1864;  extended  in  1892),  elaborately  adorned 

with  statues  and  other  caryings.   In  Guildhall  Road,  opposite  the 

Town  Hall,  are  the  Museum  and  the  Opera  House  (PI.  G,  2). 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Market  Square  is  the  Parade ,  with  the 

Com  Exchange  (PI.  0,  1 ;  1850).    Sheep  St.  leads  hence  to  the  N. 

to  the  *Church  of  8t  Sepulchre  (PI.  0,  1) ,  the  most  interesting 

building  in  Northampton,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Simon 

de  Liz  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  one  of  the  few  round 

churches  of  England  (comp.  pp.  482,  488). 

The  round  churcb  proper,  wbich  is  supported  by  eight  massive  Xorman 
piers  with  diverse  capitiUs,  is  octagonal  in  the  upper  story.  The  present 
nave  (originally  the  chaneel  of  the  round  church)  waa  added  in  the  £.£. 
period,  and,  wiUi  its  aisles,  lies  five  steps  higher  than  the  round  church.  The 
present  chancel-apse  is  modem.  The  tower  and  spire  are  Perpendicular.  — 
In  the  interior  the  brass  of  George  Golea  (d.  1640),  the  ^Children's  Window' 
(1887)  in  the  S.  aisle,  and  the  modem  font  should  be  noticed. 

From  the  N.  side  of  All  Saints'  Church  Mercers'  Row  and  Abing- 
ton  St.  lead  past  the  Post  Office  (PL  0,  1)  and  the  large  modem 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Noire  Dame  (PI.  D,  1)  to  Abington  Square, 
in  which  is  a  terracotta  statue  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  (1833-90), 
M.  P.  for  Northampton  in  1880-90.  —  A  little  to  the  S.W.  is  the 
Church  of  St,  Qiles  (PI.  D,  1),  dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  but  fre- 
quently altered  and  restored.  —  Doddridge  Chapel  (PI.  B,  1),  near 
the  Castle  Station,  contains  a  tablet  to  Dr,  Philip  Doddridge  (1702- 

61),  the  Nonconformist  theologian,  who  ministered  here  for  21  years. 

About  1  M.  to  the  8.  of  Northampton  is  *Q,ueen  Eleanor^ t  Crou^  the 
best  survivor  of  those  which  Edward  I.  erected  at  every  point  where  the 
body  of  his  wife  (d.  1290)  rested  on  its  way  from  Harby  in  Nottingham- 
shire to  Westminster.  -  Not  far  off  is  Delapri  Abbsy^  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Gluniac  religious  house.  —  Althorp,  the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  5  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Northampton  and  1 H.  f^om  the  station  of  Althorp  Park  (see  p.  266), 
contains  some  fine  family-portraits  by  Gaintborough^  Reynolds,  Van  Dyck, 
Lslyy  etc.,  and  paintings  by  Holbein  (Henry  VIII.),  Sir  A.  More,  Mvritto 
(portrait  of  himself),  ^Rea^an^  (three  works),  *Frans  Halt,  J.  van  der 
Ccgppelle,  and  others;  the  famous  library  is  now  in  Manchester  (p.  354). 
Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  park  at  all  times,  to  the  house  on  Tues.  and 
Frid.,  2-6  p.m.  Near  Althorp  is  Harleston,  the  scene  of  an  interesting 
experiment  in  co-operative  farming.  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to 
EarVt  Barton  and  Caetle  AtMty  (see  below). 

Fkok  Nokthampton  (L.  N.  W.  B.)  to  Maskbt  Habbosodoh,  18  H.,  rail- 
way in  Vs-V«hr.  (fares  2<.  9tf.,  1«.  8<f.,  is.  il^/td,).  The  kennels  of  the  cele- 
brated Pytchley  Hunt  are  at  (8  H.)  Brixutorth,  which  possesses  a  large  church, 
perhaps  formed  out  of  a  Roman  building  (p.  xxxvii).  —  18  M.  Market  Har- 
horough,  see  p.  S76. 

Fbom  Northampton  (L.  N.  W.  R.)  to  Pbtbbborodoh,  48V«  M.,  railway 
in  lV2-l*/4  hr.  (fares  6«.  lOd.,  3s.  lid.,  3«.  dVad)-  —  About  2  M.  to  the  8. 
of  (8  M.)  Ashby  is  Castle  Ashbg,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
the  gardens  of  which  are  open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.  (house  on  Tues.). 
Tardley  Cheue,  the  i)ark  belonging  to  it,  has  a  circumference  of  7  M. 
Ashby  is  also  the  station  for  (li/«  M.)  EarVs  Barton,  famous  for  its  church 
with  a  pre -Norman  tower  (p.  xxxviii).  WhUton,  near  Ashby,  has  an 
interesting  church  (see  p.  liv).  —  11  M.  Wellingborough  (Hind;  Angel), 
a  town  with  18,412  inhab.  and  a  tasteful  church,  is  also  a  station  on  the 
Midland  Railway  from  Liverpool  to  London  (p.  376).    Ecton^  3  M.  to  the 
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8rW.  was  tbe  ancestral  home  of  the  Franklin  family,  and  fhe  birtfaplaee 
of  Benjamin  Franklin^s  father.  The  old  homeetead  is  replaced  by  a  honfle 
built  in  1757  (visited  by  Beigamin  Franklin  in  1758).  but  the  tombs  of  his 
uncle  and  aunt  are  preserred.  The  church  dates  nrom  the  ISth  century. 
—  16Vs  M.  Migham  Fetrers  (Oreen  Dragon),  1  H.  from  the  station,  was 
the  birth-place  of  Abp.  CMchele  (1S62-11A3)  and  contains  a  handsome  church, 
a  school,  a  college,  and  other  buildings  erected  by  him.  —  22  M.  Thraptton^ 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Huntingdon  and  Kettering  (p.  3TO).  —  80Vs  M. 
Ovndte  (Talbot),  a  small  town  on  the  JITsns,  with  an  S.E.,  Dec,  and 
Perp.  church.  At  Fotheringay^  S^/s  M.  to  the  IT.,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  tried  and  executed.  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  James  I.,  but  the 
interesting  Perp.  church  remains.  Wamtingtcm^  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Foth- 
eringay,  has  a  good  E.E.  chureh  (p.  xlvii).  Fr6m  (37  H .)  Wmttford  a  branoh 
runs  to  Stamford  (p.  388).  —  48Vs  M.  P%t9rbQrough  (G.  E.  B.j,  see  p.  888. 
From  IT^orthampton  to  Btdford^  see  p.  377. 

Beyond  Noitbampton  the  Rugby  train  passes  stat.  Althoff  Park 
(see  p.  265).  To  the  left  is  Oreat  Brington  Church,  containing  some 
brasses  of  the  Washington  family  (comp.  p.  253).  Beyond  JEtiUby 
we  rejoin  the  main  line  (comp.  p.  264). 


82^2  ^-  Rngby.  —  Hotels.  BoTAL  GxoBOB,  B.  from  it.  6d.,  D.  5«.; 
Horseshoes^  Bull,  commercial;  Laubbmcb SHSRiFFft*B ;  EaolbTbkpbbanob, 
B.  3«.,  D.  2i.  Qd.\  all  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  —  BaU,  BfnU,  Boamt. 

BaUway  Stations.  1.  The  L.N.  W.R.  Station^  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  the 
town,  is  an  important  junction  (the  'Mugby  Junction''  of  Dickens.).  2.  The 
O.  C.  R.  Station  is  in  Hillmorton  Boad,  1  M.  to  the  B.  of  the  town. 

Rugby,  a  town  with  16,880  inhab.  and  a  good  hunting-centre, 
appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  ^Rocheberie'  and  in  Elizabeth^s  time 
as  ^Rokebie\  The  famons  School,  fonnded  by  Lanrence  Sheriffe  in 
1567,  and  provided  with  endowments  which  now  bring  in  7000Z.  a 

year,  is  attended  by  60  foundationers  and  350-400  other  boys. 

The  present  buildings  date  from  1809-94,  and  include  a  Chaptl.  with 
stained-glass  windows  from  Louvain  and  recumbent  statues  of  Dr.  Tnomaa 
Arnold  (headmaster  from  1828  to  1842)  and  Dean  Stanley;  an  Art  Muteum^ 
with  modem  paintings  and  numerous  drawings  by  old  masters  (formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence);  an  Oh$trvatory^  etc.  —  Among 
eminent  Bugbeians  are  Dean  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  W.  S.  Landor, 
Thomas  Hughes,  Prof.  Sidgwlck,  Lord  Selborne,  Viscount  Goschen,  and  Sir 
Biehard  Temple.  —  The  scene  of  'Tom  Brown's  School  Days'*  is  laid  at 
Bugby;  a  statue  of  the  author  was  unveiled  in  the  school-grounds  in  1899. 

The  Lower  School,  opened  in  1878,  is  also  maintained  by 
Sheriffe's  endowment.  —  The  Church  of  St,  Andrew  was  rebuilt  in 
1879,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  14th  cent,  tower  and  part  of  the 
N.  aisle.  Opposite  are  Lawrence  Sheriffe^s  Alms  Houscb.  —  About 
IV2  ^*  to  the  E.  of  Rugby  is  Bilton  Hall,  where  Addison  resided. 

Fbom  Bdgbt  (L.  K.  W.)  to  Lbaminoton,  16  M.,  railway  in  V*!^'*)  fares 
2«.  6d.,  1«.  Sd.,  is.  84I.).    Ltatnington,  and  thence  to  Warwiek,  see  p.  268. 

From  Bugby  to  Nuntaton  and  Stafford,  see  B.  44a.  This  line  forms 
part  of  the  through-route  of  the  L.K.W.B.  from  London  to  Liverpool. 

Fboh  Buobt  (L.  K.  W.)  to  Mabkbt  Habbobough,  17Vs  M.,  railway  in 
1/K-S/4  hr.  (fares  3«.  2d.,  U.  8<l.,  U.  by  2d.).  —  About  4  M .  to  the  £.  of  sUt. 
TOverto/t  is  the  field  of  ITasebp,  where  Charles  I.  was  defeated  by  Grom- 
well  in  1646.  —  17Vs  M.  Market  BarborougK,  see  p.  876. 

From  Bugby  (G.  C.  B.)  to  Leicester ^  see  p.  884.  -^  Another  xoute  (20  X.; 
fares  2«.  Sd.,  1«.  lOd.,  is.  8d.)  runs  from  the  L.  N.  W.  sUtion  vi&  Uttet- 
thorpe  and  Wigtton  (p.  875). 
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At  Rugby  our  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  tlie  mala  thiongh- 
loute  of  the  North  Western  Railway  from  London  to  Liverpool  (see 
R.  44a).  After  passing  (89  M.)  Brandon  ^  WoUton^  we  soon  see 
the  three  graceful  spires  of  Oorentry. 

94  M.  Coventry.  ~  Hotels.  Queen's  (PL  a;  B,  2),  B.  4«.,  D.  3f.  6(l.-5<., 
Eihg's  Head  (PI.  \)\  B,  2),  B.  or  D.  St.  6(2.,  both  in  Hertford  St.;  Cbaybn 
Abhb  (PI.  c. ;  B,  2),  High  St.,  plain:  Gitt  Hotel  (PI.  d;  B,2),  Broadgate. 

Post  Office  (PI.  B,  2),  Hertford  Street.  —  Opera  Howe  (PL  B,  1),  Hales  St. 

Eleotric  Tramways  from'  the  Raihcay  Station  (PL  B,  9)  through  the  city 
to  FoleeMll  and  Bedworih^  and  to  Stoke,  Billfietde^  Earledon,  etc. 

Coventry,  an  ancient  city,  with  69,877  Inhab.  In  1901,  has 
grown  rapidly  since  1875  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  the  oycle-manufacturlng  industry,  of  which  it  is  the  head- 
quarters. It  possesses  also  manufactories  of  motor-cars,  sewing- 
machines,  ribbons,  and  watches. 

A  religious  house  of  some  kind  seems  to  have  existed  at  Coventry  in 
the  time  of  Canute.  According  to  the  well-known  legend  (versified  by 
Tennyson),  Coventry  received  its  municipal  independence  in  the  11th  cent, 
from  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  wife,  Lady 
Godiva  (4,  Lurichi,  for  the  love  of  thee,  doe  make  Coventre  tbl-free^). 
Her  memory  is  kept  green  by  an  occasional  procession  and  by  a  statue  in 
St.  Mary's  Hall  (see  below),  while  ^Peeping  Tom'  is  pilloried  in  a  bust  at 
the  comer  of  Hertford  Street.  Coventry  was  for  a  time  (1102-85)  a  bishop's 
see,  the  beautiful  cathedral-church  of  which  was  destroyed  by  Henry  Vlll. 
The  *Parliamentum  Indoctorum'  (1404)  and  the  ^Parliamentum  Diaboli- 
cum*  (1458)  were  held  at  Coventry.  The  ^Coventry  Plays'  are  a  valuable 
collection  of  miracle-plays  and  mysteries  performed  here  in  olden  times. 
The  phrase  'to  send  to  Coventry'  has  never  been  quite  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Ifo  reminder  is  needed  of  the  march  through  Coventry  of  Fal- 
stafT  and  his  ragged  regiment. 

Coventry  is  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  architecture  and  archseo- 
logy.  Hany  of  the  narrow  old  streets,  which  reminded  Hawthorne  of  Boston, 
contain  picturesque  houses  with  the  upper  stories  jutting  over  the  street. 

From  the  Bailroay  Station  (Pi.  B,  3)  we  follow  the  tramway-line 
to  the  right,  passing  Grey  Friars*  Green,  with  a  Statue  of  Sir  Thomas 
White f  and  ascend  through  Hertford  Street  to  Broadgate  (PI.  B,  2). 
*8t,  MiehaeVs  Church  (PI.  G,  2),  an  edifice  of  red  sandstone,  to  the 
E. ,  in  Bailey  Lane,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Perp.  style,  with 
a  spire,  312  ft.  high,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
This  church,  restored  in  1890,  now  claims  to  be  the  largest  parish- 
ohurch  in  England  (comp.  p.  496).  The  interior  is  adorned  with 
numerous  stained  -  glass  windows ,  most  of  which  are  modern, 
*St.  Mary's  OuildhaU  (Pi.  0,  2),  to  the  S.  of  St.  Michael's,  is  a  sin- 
gularly Interesting  specimen  of  English  municipal  architecture  in 
the  middle  ages  (14-16th  cent).  The  great  Hall  (with  its  oaken 
roof  and  tapestry),  the  Mayoress's  Parlour,  and  the  Kitchen  are 
among  the  most  noteworthy  rooms.  —  Trinity  or  the  Priory  Oiurch 
(Pi.  0,  2),  adjoining,  another  fine  Perp.  structure,  also  has  a  lofty 
spire  (2o7  ft.).  It  contains  an  interesting  stone  pulpit  of  the  16th 
cent,  and  a  curious  old  fresco.  —  The  third  of  the  Hhree  tall  spires' 
of  Coventry  is  that  of  the  old  Grey  Friars'  Monastery,  to  which  the 
modem  Christchurch  (PI.  B,  2)  has  been  attached.  —  The  Church  of 
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8U  John  (PL  B,  2),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is  an  interesting 
14th  cent,  building,  restored.  —  Near  St.  John's  is  Bablake  HotpiUU 
(PI.  B,  1),  and  in  Grey  Friars*  Lane  is  Ford' $  Hospital  (Pi.  B,  2),  two 
interesting  examples  of  the  domestic  style  of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  Foleshill  road,  to  the  N.  of  Goventoy,  is  Bird  Grovey  the  hoiue 
in  which  George  EUot  {Mary  Anne  Bvant;  i8a(>^)  lived  with  her  father 
before  his  death ;  and  Ivy  Cottage,  where  she  frequently  visited  Mrs.  C.  Bray, 
is  also  close  to  the  town  (St.  Nicholas  Soad,  a  short  way  from  tramway 
at  top  of  Bishop  St.).  See  also  p.  369.  —  The  Covmtry  Canal  connects 
Coventry  with  Oxford  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Mersey  and  Trent 
on  the  other. 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry  are 
Whitley  Abbey ,  IVs  M.  to  the  £.;  Stoneleigh  Abbey  (p.  357),  6  M.  to  the  S.; 
Kenilworth  (see  p.  256),  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  (a  beautiful  road);  the  l^orman 
church  of  Wyken,  S^ft  M.  to  the  K.E. ;  and  Coombe  Abbey ,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Craven,  4  M.  to  the  E.  (2  M.  from  the  stations  of  Brandon  A 
Wolston,  p.  267,  and  Brinklow),  where  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I., 
spent  part  of  her  girlhood,  and  to  which  she  retired  after  the  death  ox 
her  husband,  the  Elector  Frederick  (King  of  Bohemia).  The  house  (adm. 
by  special  permission  only)  contains  numerous  interesUng  relies,  portraits, 
old  furniture,  and  weapons. 

From  Coventry  to  Jfuneaton ,  through  'George  Eliot*B  country^  see 
p.  369  j  to  Leamington  and  Wartcici,  see  p.  268. 

Beyond  Coventry  the  view  is  much  iuterrupted  by  numerous 
deep  cuttiugs.  Beyond  (99V2  M.)  Berkswell,  the  church  of  which 
has  a  Norman  crypt,  the  train  crosses  the  Blythe  by  a  fine  viaduct. 
Picturesque  old  bridge  to  the  left.  103  M.  Hampton  is  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Tamworth  (p.  198).  At  (109  M.)  SUehford  the  direct  line 
to  WaUaU  (p.  273)  and  Wolverhampton  (p.  274)  diverges  to  the  right. 

113  M.  Birmingham.  —  Railway  Stations.  The  Jfew  Street  Station 
(PI.  II:  D,  3,4),  Kew  Street,  with  good  refreshment-rooms,  is  used  by  the 
L.K.W.  trains  for  London  (vi&  Coventry  and  Rugby),  to  Stafford,  Crewe, 
Liverpool,  and  the  North,  to  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  Derby,  etc.,  and 
also  for  the  Midland  trains  to  London  (via  Leicester),  Sheffield,  Derby,  Wor- 
cester, Gloucester,  Bath,  Bristol,  etc.  —  The  Snow  Bill  Station  (PI.  II ;  F,  1) 
of  the  Q.  W.  Railway,  also  with  good  refreshment-rooms,  lies  about  Vs  M.  to 
the  K.,  and  serves  for  trains  to  London  (via  Warwick  and  Oxford),  Wor- 
cester, Malvern,  and  South  Wales.  —  There  are  alto  several  suburban 
stations. 

Plans  of  the  Town.  In  the  text  the  general  plan  of  Birmingham  (p.  268) 
is  referred  to  as  PL  I,  that  of  the  inner  town  (p.  210)  as  PL  IL 

Hotels  (comp.  PI.  II,  p.  270).  *Qd£en'b  (PI.  a*,  D,  A),  at  the  New  St. 
Station,  R.  from  4s.,  B.  or  L.  8s.,  D.  be.-,  Qsand  (PI.  ct  E,  2),  Colmore 
Row,  R.  4«.  6d.,  D.  5s.  j  *Plouoh  A  Habbow  (PI.  I  ^  A,  6).  136  Hagley  Road, 
old-fashioned,  R.  is.,  D.  3s.  6d.-5«.;  Colonnade  (PL  f^  D,  3),  New  St.; 
COBDBN  (PL  d;  E,3),  corner  of  Corporation  St.  and  Cherry  St.,  a  large  temp- 
erance house,  R.  2s.  6d.,  D.  2s.  {  Midi.ani>  (PI.  e;  D,  8),  New  St.,  R.  from  As,, 
D.  6s.;  Stobk  (PL  g;  F,  3);  Gbntbal  (Pl.l;  E,3),  both  in  Corporation  St.; 
White  Hobsb  (PL  i;  C,  1),  corner  of  Congreve  St.  and  Great  Charles  St., 
unpretending;  Swan  (PL  h;  E,4),  corner  of  New  St.  and  High  St.,  com- 
mercial; AcoBN,  Temple  St.  (PL  D,  3),  small ;  Hkh  A  Chiokbns  (PL  k;  £,  4), 
Itew  St.,  R.  3s.,  Yigtobia,  34  (Corporation  St.,  R.  3«.,  D.  2s.,  both  temperance. 

Restaurants.  Liuiter  A  Miller,  20  Bennett's  Hill  (PL  D,2,8);  Bodega 
and  Cafi  Royal,  82  New  St. ;  PattUon,  7  New  St.,  26  Corporation  St.,  and 
64  High  St.;  Fletcher^  Central,  both  Corporation  St.;  Jfock,  Union  Passage; 
Garden  Restaurant,  with  vegetarian  dinners,  26  Paradise  St.  (PL  C,  2); 
Areadian,  18  North  West  Arcade  (PL  F,  3),  Corporation  St.  (fish-dinners); 
Refreshment  Rooms^  at  the  railway-stations  (see  above) ;  also  at  most  of  the 
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hotels.  —  WinUr't  TM-Rooms,  17  Giiy  Arcade,  Kew  Si. ;  Birmingham  Dahy  Co., 
112  KewSt.,  etc.;  WyUU  (ices),  14  Arcade. 

Gabe.  Santom,  1  M.  u.,  each  addit.  Vs  V*  1^*  i  P®'  hour  2«.  6<r.,  each 
addit.  Y4  hr.  6(1.  ^otn^TTAeeler,  1M.1#.,  each  addit.  VsM.6(i;  per  hour  St.,  each 
addit.  74 1^^*  d<l>  Double  fare  12-6  a.m.  For  each  package  carried  outside,  2d. 

Oinidbnees  and  Hotox^mnibuses  traTcrse  most  of  the  principal  streets. 
-^  TramwaTS  ply  to  numerous  points  in  the  environs:  from  Summer 
Bow  (PI.  II:  A,  3)  to  JSmeihwiek,  Oldbyy  and  Dudl&y  (p.  273;  IVs  hr.);  from 
Kavigation  St.  (PL  II;  C,3)  to  BOlv  Oak;  Old  Square  (PI.  II;  F,  8)  to  VUla 
OroMiy  to  StaOeif,  and  to  Perry  Barr;  John  Bright  St.  (PI.  II;  G,  S)  to 
MotOey;  Station  St.  (PI.  11;  G,  8)  to  BmaU  Heath  and  to  BparihUl;  etc.  — 
A  ddb/e  Tramway  runs  from  Golmore  Row  to  Ifew  Inn,  -—  Fares  Id.-dd. 

Ooaohea  generally  ply  in  summer  to  Berktwell  (p.  278)  and  other 
places  of  local  interest,  starting  from  the  Orand  Hotel  (p.  268). 

Theatres  (comp.Pl.n,  p.270).  Theatre  Ravai  (PI.  D,  8),  New  St. ;  lYinee 
of  Wales  (Fl.  A,  1),  Broad  St. ;  Orand  (PL  G,  3),  Gorporation  St.;  Mitropole 
(PL  F,  1),  Snow  Hill.  —  TwoU  MuHc  Hatt  (PL  G,  6),  Harst  St. ;  Oaiety 
Concert  Baltf  Goleshill  St. ;  Empire  PcHace^  Hurst  St.  (PL  G,  5)^  Cwzon  Hall, 
Suffolk  St.;  Canter^wnf  Mutic  Hall,  Digbeth  (PL  E,  6).  —  Hippodrome, 
Summerhill  Boad. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PL  C,  2),  opposite  the  Town  Hall;  numer- 
ous branch-offices  and  pillar  letter-boxes. 

American  Gonsuli  Marshall HaUtead^  Esq. ;  vice-consul,  F,M.  Bwton,  Esq. 

Fablio  Bathe,  all  with  first  and  second  class  swimming-baths  and 
hot  and  cold  private  baths:  Kowt  Street  Bathx  (PL  I;  G,  6),  with  Turkish 
and  vapour  baths;  Woodcock  Street  Baths  (PL  I;  D,  4):  Monument  Road 
Baths  (PL  I;  A, 4),  with  Tarkish  and  vapour  baths;  North  Wood  Street 
Baths  (PL  I ;  B,  8)  Turkish  bath  1«.,  first-class  svrimming  or  warm  bath  64., 
second-class  3d.  —  There  are  also  Turkish  and  Warm  Baths  in  Broad  St., 
High  St.,  and  the  Crescent. 

Birmingham  (450  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  fourth  town  of  England 
in  size  and  population  (522,182  inhah.  In  1901),  and  the  see  of  an 
Anglican  (since  1906)  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  stands  on 
a  series  of  gentle  hills  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  Warwickshire.  In  plan 
it  is  irregular,  and  many  of  its  older  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked; 
but  the  modem  business  thoroughfares  are  broad  and  handsomely 
built.  It  is  the  chief  centre  in  England,  if  not  in  the  world,  of  the 
manufacture  of  brass,  iron,  and  other  metallic  wares  of  all  kinds, 
and  it  is  the  most  important  industrial  town  in  England  after  Man- 
chester. In  spite  of  its  numerous  tall  chimneys  and  often  smoky 
atmosphere,  Birmingham  has  the  reputation  of  being  healthier  than 

most  Urge  manufacturing  towns. 

In  the  social  and  political  sphere  Birmingham  has  always,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unhappy  lapse  of  1791  (p.  271),  been  distinguished  as  a 
centre  of  liberality  and  freedom  of  thought.  Nowhere  has  the  system 
of  municipal  government  been  more  fully  developed,  and  nowhere  has 
a  municipality  been  more  distinguished  for  enlightened  promotion  of 
popular  culture.  Trades  Unions  were  very  powerful  in  Birmingham  and 
managed  to  a  great  extent  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Hence 
*the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  are  to  this  day  in  a  great  degree  con- 
fined to  those  branches  of  industry  which  require  comparatively  a  much 
greater  amount  of  manual  labour  than  machinery^  fFaweett).  About  200 
separate  trades  are  carried  on  by  its  *  small  masters  . 

The  early  history  of  Birmingham  is  very  shadowy,  but  it  is  not  im* 
probable  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  small  Soman  station  on  the  Ick- 
nleld  Street  (p.  368).  The  name,  which  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as 
fBermingeham%  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  ^Berm^  or  *Beorm%  the  name 
of  some  Saxon  tribe.    During  the  middle  ages  it  appears  under  the  pro- 
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tectioB  of  tli^  De  Berminghams,  whose  connection  witli  it  ceases  in  1545. 
In  1538  it  is  described  l^y  Leland  as  a  good  market  town  with  many 
smiths  Hhat  use  to  make  knives  and  all  mannour  of  cuttinge  tooles  and 
many  loriners  that  make  bittes  and  a  great  many  naylors*.  In  1643  Bir- 
mingham was  taken  and  partly  burned  by  Prince  Bupert.  Under  OharlesII. 
it  advanced  rapidly,  and  its  manufactures  of  firearms  became  considerable. 
Birmingham  owes  its  modern  importance  chiefly  to  the  improvements  in 
steam-machinery  carried  out  here  by  Watt  and  Boulton  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  and  to  the  use  it  was  thus  enabled  to  make  of  the  a^acent 
fields  of  coal  and  iron.  In  1700  it  contained  only  15,000  inhab.;  in  1801, 
73,670;  in  1841,  182,892;  and  in  1881,  400,774.  Its  main  interest  to 
tourists  is  centred  in  a  visit  to  some  of  its  large  industrial  establish- 
ments, most  of  which  are  willingly  shown  on  previous  application, 
especially  to  anyone  provided  with  an  introduction.  The  industries 
of  Birmingham  employ  in  all  about  100,000  work-people  and  produce 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  4  or  5  millions  sterling.  About  10,000  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  rifles,  producing  upwards  of 
600,000  gun-barrels  yearly.  No  fewer  than  4  million  military  rifles  were 
proved  here  in  1855^  (including  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War),  and  77^0,000 
guns  were  sent  from  Birmingham  to  the  United  States  during  the  Oivil  War. 
Among  the  most  interesting  manufactories  are  the  steel-pen  works  of  Gillott 
&  Son,  Graham  St.  (PL  I;  B,  4),  and  those  of  Messrs.  Perry,  86  Lancaster  St. 
(PL  I;  G,  S);  the  'Regent  Works'  of  Kanton,  Shakespeare,  &  Co.,  Clissold  St. 
(PL  1}  A,  3),  for  making  buttons ;  the  electro-plate  manufactory  of  Elkington 
&  Co.,  Kewhall  St.  (PL  II;  D,  1);  the  glass  and  crystal  works  of  Osier, 
Broad  St.  (PI.  I;  B,  4) ;  the  lighthouse  lens  and  plate-glass  works  of  Chance 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Smethwick;  Hardman's  stained-glass  works  in  Newhall 
Hill  (PL  I;  B,4);  the  Oun-Barrel  Proof-House,  Banbury  St.  (PL  I;  I>,4)<, 
the  bronze-foundry  and  art  metal-works  of  Winfield  &  Co.,  Cambridge  St. 
(PI.  II ;  B,  1) ;  the  papier-mach^  works  of  HcCallum  &  Hodson,  Summer 
Bow  (PI.  II;  C,  1);  and  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Factory  at  Small- 
heath.  Other  important  branches  of  industry  are  the  rolling  and  stamping 
of  iron  and  other  metals,  the  manufacture  of  iron  roofs  and  girders,  the 
making  of  steam-engines,  machinery,  tools,  bolts,  screws,  rivets,  wire, 
pins,  and  small  steel  goods  of  all  descriptions,  jewellery,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  chemicals.  At  Heaton's  Mint  and  Metal  Works,  in  leknield  St. 
(PL  I;  B,  3),  a  great  part  of  the  bronse  and  eopper  money  of  England  and 
many  other  countries  is.  coined.  The  same  firm  manufactures  seamless 
copper  tubes.  —  A  lively  account  of  Birmingham  and  its  industries  is 
given  in  Elihn  BttiTifs  *Walks  in  the  Black  Country'. 

The  only  public  building  in  Birmingham  that  has  any  claim  to 
antiquity  Is  the  *Ghnrch  of  St.  Martin  (PI.  II;  E,  5),  an  Imposing 
Dec  edifice,  in  the  Bull  Ring,  originally  dating  from  the  13th  cent., 
but  rebuilt  in  1873.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  seme  of  the  De  Ber- 
minghams  (see  above)  and  has  some  good  stained-glass  windows. 
In  the  Bull  Ring,  to  the  N.  of  the  church,  Is  a  monument  to  Nelson, 

From  St.  Martin's,  High  St.  leads  to  the  N.,  passing  the  large 
Market  Hall  on  the  left.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  diverges  Nbw  Stbbbt 
(PI.  II;  E,  4,  D,  3),  the  principal  business-street  of  the  town,  with 
most  of  the  best  shops.  In  it,  immediately  to  the  left,  is  the 
handsome  modem  Tudor  building,  by  Barry,  in  which  the  GHrammar 
School  (PI.  II;  E,  4),  founded  by  Edward  VI.  In  1552,  is  now  In- 
stalled. Its  endowments  yield  upwards  of  26,000i.  yearly,  and  several 
branch-schools  both  for  boys  and  for  girls  have  been  opened.  Ad- 
jacent, also  to  the  left,  Is  the  ISxchange^  at  the  corner  of  Stephenson 
Place,  a  short  street  leading  to  the  New  SU  Station  (p.  268).  Oppo- 
site diverges  Corporation  St.  (p.  272).    New  Street,   farther  on, 
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passes  the  Tkeatte  BoyalXv-  ^6^))  ^^^  Colonnade  Hotel  (p.  268),  tlie 
Masonic  HaU^  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists  (right),  and  beside 
the  Post  Office  (.left),  which  contains  a  statue  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
ends  in  an  open  space  (PI.  II ;  0,  2),  ronnd  which  are  grouped  the 
most  handsome  modern  buildings  in  Birmingham.  Immediately 
opposite  the  end  of  New  St.  is  the  — 

*Town  Hall  (PI.  II;  G,  2),  a  large  and  imposing  building  in  the 
Corinthian  style ,  erected  in  1832-50  in  imitation  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome,  and  somewhat  recalling  the  Madeleine  at 
Paris  and  Girard  College  at  Philadelphia,  which  were  built  after 
the  same  model.  It  stands  on  a  rusticated  basement,  22  ft.  high, 
pierced  with  round-headed  arches.  The  large  hall  in  the  interior, 
145  ft.  long,  contains  a  fine  organ  with  4000  pipes  and  four  man- 
uals. A  recital  is  usually  giyen  on  Sat.,  at  3  p.m.  (adm.  3(2.).  The 
Triennial  Musical  Festivals  have  been  held  here  since  1768.  —  To 
the  W.  of  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Binningham  and  Midland  Institute, 
in  the  Italian  style,  containing  lecture  and  reading  rooms^  and  nat- 
ural history  and  industrial  collections.  The  metallurgical  school 
is  especially  important,  and  the  penny  lectures  are  a  characteristic 
feature.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Central  Free  Library,  which  contains 
161,000  vols.,  including  a  splendid  collection  of  Shakespearian 
books  (9640  vols.).  In  Paradise  Street,  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  is 
the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  beyond  which,  to  the  W.,  is  Queen^s 
College,  a  school  of  medicine  and  theology. 

The  imposing  edifice  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Town  Hall,  at  the  end 
of  Colmore  Row,  is  the  Council  House ,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
completed  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  250,0002.  There  is  a  fine  mosaic 
by  Salviati  abore  the  entrance.  The  back  part  of  this  pile  (entr. 
from  the  side)  contains  the  *CoTporation  Art  Gallery  and  Museum 
(open  free;  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  10-9,  Sun.  2-5,  Wed. 
and  Frid.  10-4  in  winter  and  10-6  in  summer),  among  the  chief 
contents  of  which  are  a  series  of  paintings  by  David  Cox  (1783- 
1859 ;  a  natiye  of  Birmingham) ,  some  fine  paintings  of  the  Eng- 
lish pre-Raphaelite  school,  and  an  unrivalled  collection  of  drawings 
by  Rossetti,  Bume-Jones,  F.  Sandys,  and  F,  Madox  Brown. 

The  small  square  at  the  back  of  the  Town  Hall  ia  embellished  with 
a  Monumental  Fovnfetin^  erected  in  honour  of  the  Riffht  Bon.  Joseph  Cham- 
htrUHn^  and  statuei  of  Oeorge  Daweon  (d.  1876),  the  essayist  and  lecturer, 
and  Bir  Joeiah  Maeon  (gee  below).  In  Ratcliff  Place  is  a  statue  of  James 
Watt  (PI.  C,  25  d.  1819).  and  at  the  end  of  New  St.  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(d.  1860).  In  front  of  the  Council  House  are  statues  of  Queen  Victoria 
(by  Brock ;  1899)  Ka^  Joseph  /W6«<<ey  (1733-1804),  the  theologian  and  chemist, 
who  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  in  Birmingham  for  some  years.  In 
the  ^Church  and  King  Riot'  of  1791  Priestley's  house,  containing  his  valuable 
apparatus  and  MSS.,  was  burned  down  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

In  Edmund  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  small  square  just  men- 
tioned, Is  the  Birmingham  University  (PI.  II;  C,  1,  2),  formerly 
Afa^on  College,  a  tajBteful  red  brick  edifice,  built  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason 
in  1876-80  at  a  cost  of  60,0002.  and  endowed  by  him  with  140, 0002. 
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more.  It  Is  attended  by  500-600  students,  and  is  equipped  with 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  Engineering,  and  Commerce, 
a  Training  College  for  teachers,  a  School  of  Brewing,  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent laboratories,  and  a  library  of  18,000  volumes.  (New  building, 
see  below). '  In  the  same  street,  farther  to  the  E.,  at  the  corner  of 
Margaret  St.,  is  the  School  of  Art  (PI.  II;  D,  1),  built  in  1884-86, 
and  the  first  municipal  school  of  art  in  England.  —  Tlie  Municipal 
Technical  School^  in  Suffolk  St.,  built  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  100,0002., 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  England. 

CoLMORB  Bow  (PL  II;  D,  E,  2),  which  leads  to  the  E.  from 
the  Town  Hall  to  Snow  Hill,  with  the  Great  Western  Station,  is 
perhaps  the  best-built  street  in  the  town.  It  contains  numerous 
substantial  insurance-offices  and  banks,  the  Union  Cluby  and  the 
Orand  Hotel  (p.  268).  —  To  the  S.  of  it,  in  an  open  space,  is 
8t,  Philip's  (PI.  II;  E,  2;  a  'Cathedral'  since  1905),  a  church  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  occupying  the  highest  ground  in  Birmingham. 
It  possesses  some  fine  stained-glass  windows  by  Sir  Edwafd  Bume- 
Jones  (1833-98),  a  native  of  Birmingham.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
obelisk  in  memory  of  Col.  Bumaby  (1842-85),  erected  in  1885. 

Another  handsome  modern  thoroughfare  is  Co&pobation  Strbbt 
(PI.  II ;  E,  F,  G,  3),  which  contains  the  Grand  Theatre  (PI.  II;  G,  3)  and 
the  Victoria  Law  Courts  (PL  II ;  G,  2),  with  windows  commemorating 
the  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  On  the  Stork  HoUl  (PL  g;  F,  3)  is 
a  tablet  commemorating  a  yisit  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  friend  Hector. 
The  Rom.  Cath.  ^Cathedral  of  St,  Oiad  (PL  II ;  F,  1),  in  Bath  St.,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Pugin's  work  and  is  in  the  Dec.  style.  It  contains 
an  oaken  pulpit  of  the  16th  cent.,  from  Louyain,  and  stalls,  throne, 
and  lectern  of  the  15th  cent.,  from  St.  Maria  in  Capitolio  at  Cologne. 

In  EdghoMton^  tbe  fashionable  west-end  snbnrb  of  Birmingham,  is  the 
Oratory  of  81.  PMKp  Neri  (PL  I;  A,  5),  Hagley  Bead,  the  home  of  Card.  Kew- 
man ;  the  church  is  Italian  in  style.  Edgbaston  also  contains  the  BotanUat 
Garden*  (PI.  Ii  A,  6;  adm.  Qd.,  Mon.  2d.),  and  in  College  Road,  to  the  S., 
large  new  bnildings  for  the  uniyersity  are  approaching  completion. 

Birmingham  possesses  numerous  public  parks,  the  largest  of  which 
are  Cannon  Hill  Park  (PI.  I;  B,  C,  7)  to  the  S.,  West  Smethtoick  Park  and 
Victoria  Park  (PL  I;  A,  1)  to  the  N.W.,  and  Aston  Park  (PI.  I;  D,  1)  to  the 
17. E.  A  chief  attraction  of  the  last  is  *A«ton  Hall  (open  from  10,  on  Sun 
from  2,  to  dusk),  a  fine  old  Jacobean  mansion,  now  containing  collections 
of  various  kinds.  The  Aston  Lover  Grounds  contain  an  aquarium,  a  large 
assembly-hall,  running- tracks,  gardens,  etc.  —  Eighgate  Park  (PI.  Ij  D,  5), 
to  the  8.,  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town  , 

On  the  K.  Birmingham  is  adjoined  by  th^  manufacturing  suburb  of 
ffandsvorth,  in  which  stood  the  Soho  Works  of  Watt  and  Boulton  (p.  370)^ 
dismantled  in  1850.  Large  engine-works,  however,  are  still  carried  on  by 
a  grandson  of  the  former  at  Smethmck  (farther  to  the  W. ;  tramway),  under 
the  style  of  James  Watt  dk  Co.  Watt's  house,  Heathfield  Ball  (PL  I  ^  B,  1),  is 
still  standing  (tramway),  and  contains  the  'classic  garret\  used  by  Watts  as 
his  private  workshop,  with  numerous  interesting  relics.  Both  Watt  and 
Boulton  are  buried  in  the  parish-church  of  Handsworth,  where  they  are 
commemorated  by  monuments  by  Ghaatrey  and  Flaxman.  —  The  old  Orimn 
Bouse,  at  Deritend  (PI.  I;  D,  E,6),  is  an  interesting  half-timbered  edifice. 

Environs.  Among  the  most  interesting  points  within  easy  reach  of 
Birmingham  are  (7  M.)  autton  Park  (p.  273)  ^   Paekicood  Bouse,  with   its 
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interesting  garden,  near  Knowle  (p.  257);  BerltitDell  (p.  269);  Halesowen 
(p.  198);  the  Olent  HilU;  Dudley  Castle^  8V<  M.  to  the  N.W.  (aee  below); 
Tamwwth  Castle,  etc.  —  At  Boumville,  6V2U.  to  the  S.W.  (railway-station, 
see  p.  198)  is  the  extensive  cocoa  and  chocolate  manufactory  of  Gadbury 
Brothers,  with  admirable  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  recreation 
of  the  workers  (about  8700  in  number).  The  adjacent  model  village, 
established  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gadbury  (but  not  connected  with  the  manufactory), 
is  an  interesting  attempt  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  overcrowding.  The 
cottages,  each  provided  with  an  adequate  garden,  are  sold  or  let  on  easy 
terms  to  artisans,  and  the  surplus  rents  and  profits  are  to  be  devoted  to 
developing  the  scheme  and  to  establishing  similar  communities  in  other 
manufacturing  centres.  The  estate  (^  acres),  placed  in  1901  under  the 
Bournville  Village  Trust,  represents  a  value  of  over  170,0001.  —  Longer 
excursions  (1-2  hrs.  by  rail)  may  be  made  to  Liehfield^iBee  below),  Warwick, 
8trat/ord-on-Av<m,  Kenilworth,  etc. 

Fbom  Bibuingham  to  Lichfield,  16  M.,  L.X.W.  Bailway  in  V2-1 1^'*  (fares 
3«.,  Is.  8d.,  is.  by^.).  —  Leaving  I^ew  St.  Station  (p.  268),  the  train  passes 
the  suburban  stations  of  Vauzltall  and  (2V2  M.)  Aston  (p.  272).  A  little  to 
the  W.  of  (6  H.)  Erdington  is  the  OseoU  Eoman  Caiholie  College,  which 
contains  some  fine  old  paintings.  —  8  M.  Sutton  Coldfleld  (Swan),  a  small 
town  with  an  old  church.  Sutton  Park,  famous  for  its  hollies,  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  picnic  parties  from  Birmingham.   —  16  M.  Lichfield,  see  p.  866. 

From  Bibminghah  to  Walsall,  8V2  M.,  L.K.W«  Bailway  in  20-30  min. 
(fares  is.  Id.,  lid.,  S^fzd.).  — 8V2  M.  Walsall  (George;  Rail.  Re/reshmt.  Rooms), 
a  town  of  (1901)  86,4^  inhab.,  containing  large  manufactories  of  saddlers" 
ironmongery,  and  the  centre  of  an  important  coal-district.  This  was  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  ^Sister  Dora'',  who  is  commemorated  by  a  statue 
(1886)  and  by  a  stained-glass  window  in  the  large  (^urch  of  St.  Matthew.  — 
Walsall  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  etc. 

From  Birmingham  to  WolverJurmpton,  see  B.  37 ;  to  Wariffick  and  Oxford, 
aee  B.  34;  to  Worcester,  see  B.  24;  to  Derby,  see  B.  24. 

37.  From  Birmingham  to  Shrewsbury  vift 
Wolverhampton  and  Wellington. 

42  M.  Gbeat  Wkstbbn  Bailwat  in  1-2V4  hrs.  (fares  7«.,  is.  Qd.,  3«.  6<l.); 
to  (12VsM.)  Wolverhampton  in  25-45  min.  (fares  2s.,  is.  id.,  is.  Oy^d;).  —  Wol- 
verhampton may  be  reached  also  from  New  St.  Station,  Birmingham,  by  the 
L.N.W.  Bailway  (13  M.,  in  20-50  min.)  vii  Oldbury  and  Dudley  Port  (for 
Dudley,  see  below),  and  by  the  Midland  Bailway  (24V2  M.,  in  I-IV4  hr. ; 
2s.,  is.  G^/td.)  via  Castle  Bromwich  and  Walsall.  —  Birmingham,  Dudley, 
Stourbridge,  Wolverhampton,  etc.  are  connected  also  by  a  series  of  steam 
or  electric  tramways. 

Leaving  the  Snow  Hill  Station,  the  train  passes  Hockley,  Soho 
(see  p.  272),  tLn&Handsworth,  where  a  line  to  Stourbridge  (see  be- 
low) diverges  to  the  left.  —  41/2  ^*  West  Bromwich  (Dartmouth; 
Oreai  Western),  a  busy  iron-manufaoturing  town,  with  (1901) 
65,172  inhab.,  possesses  a  large  park,  commanding  a  beautiful 
view.  —  6  M.  SwanVillage,  with  large  OctaWorks,  built  at  a  cost  of 
120,0002.,  which  supply  all  the  towns  within  a  radius  of  10  miles. 

Fbox  Swan  Villaos  to  Dudlxt,  31/s  M.,  branch-railway  in  1/4  hr.  (6d«, 
4d.,  3<f.).  —  31/2  M.  Dudley  (Ccutle-,  Dudley  Arms)  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  towns  in  the  *Black  Country^  with  an  extensive  iron- 
trade,  manufactures  of  anvils  and  vices,  and  (1901)  48,809  inhabitants. 
The  picturesque  ruins  of  *Dudley  Ceutle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 
crown  a  wooded  hill  rising  above  the  station  and  date  mainly  from  the 
i6th  cent.;  the  keep  is  of  the  13th  century.  They  afford  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  district  of  England,  including  numorous 
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large  manufacturing  towns ;  the  view  is  perhaps  most  impressive  by  night, 
when  the  flames  issuing  from  the  chimneys  and  furnaces  envelope  the 
scene  in  a  carious  lurid  glare.  The  caves  below  the  castle,  formed  by 
quarrying  for  limestone,  are  interesting  (guide  necesaary).  The  Oeoloffical 
Museum  contains  specimens  of  the  minerals  of  the  district.  [From  Dudley 
a  line  runs  to  the  S.  to  (5V2  M.)  Stourbridge  (Talbot;  Bell),  a  glass-making 
town  with  9386  inhab.,  and  (12  M.)  Eidderminater  (Lion\  Black  Horse  f 
American  Agent,  Mr.  James  Morion),  a  town  of  24,692  inhab.,  famed  for 
its  manufactures  of  Brussels  and  other  carpets.  For  20  years  (1640-61)  it 
was  the  scene  of  Uie  labours  of  Rieliard  Baxter  (1616-91),  to  whom  a  statue 
hafl  been  erected  in  the  Bull  Bing.  His  pulpit  is  in  the  vestry  of  the 
New  Meeting  House.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  (1795-1879),  introducer  of  the  penny 
post,  was  a  native  of  the  town,  where  he  is  commemorated  by  a  statue.] 

7^2  M.  Wednesbniy  (Anchor ;  Dartmouth  Arms)  is  an  ancient 
town  with  26,544  inhab.  and  large  manufactories  of  railway  axles 
and  tires  and  other  iron  goods.  The  Perp.  Church  contains  some 
good  carving.  —  The  next  stations  are  (10  M.)  Bradley,  (10  M.) 
BiUton  (24,034  Inhab.),  and  (11  M.)  Priestfield,  all  busy  places  with 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 

12^2  ^*  Wolverhampton.  —  Hotels.  Stab  &  Gabtbb,  Victoria  St.; 
ViGTOBiA,  Lichfield  St.;  Coach  &  Hob3Bs,  Snow  Hill;  Glabbhcb  Tbmpb* 
BANOB;  Talbot,  King  St.  —  Bail.  Bfmt,  Rooms, 

Cabs.  Per  mile  is.,  each  addit.  i/s  M.  6d. ;  per  Vs  hr.  1«.,  each  addit. 
1/4  hr.  6d.  —  Electric  Tramways  traverse  the  principal  streets  and  run  to 
various  points  in  the  environs  (comp.  p.  273). 

Post  Office,  Queen  Street. 

Theatre,  at  the  comer  of  Garrick  St.  and  Cleveland  Boad. 

Railway  Stations.  High  Level  Station,  at  the  foot  of  Lichfield  St.  for 
L.  &  K.W.  and  Midland  trains.  Low  Level  Station  in  Sun  St.,  near  the 
other,  for  G.  W.  B.  trains. 

American  Commercial  Agent,  JoJm  Neve,  Esq.,  88  Darlington  St. 

Wolverhampton,  the  largest  town  in  Staffordshire,  with  (1901) 
94,179  inhab.,  derives  its  name  fromWulfruna,  sister  of  Ethelred  II., 
who  founded  a  college  here  in  996.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  ^Black 
Country^  an  extensive  coal  and  iron  mining  district,  in  which  vege- 
tation is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  heaps  of  slag  and  cinders.  It 
lies,  however,  on  the  verge  of  this  district,  and  the  country  to  the 
N.  and  W.  are  of  the  normal  and  pleasanter  green  hue.  The  special 
manufactures  of  Wolverhampton  are  locks  (370,000  a  week),  tin- 
plate,  and  japanned  goods.  The  well-known  lock-manufactory  of 
the  Messrs.  Chubb  is  open  to  visitors  by  special  permission  only. 
Wolverhampton  is  also  an  Important  agricultural  market. 

The  most  interesting  building  in  Wolverhampton  is  the  vener- 
able *Ghubch  op  St.  Pbteb,  in  Queen  Square ,  a  handsome  Dec« 
and  Perp.  structure  of  the  13-1 5th  cent.,  occupying  the  site  of  a 
church  of  the  10th  cent,  and  restored  in  1866.  It  was  formerly  a 
collegiate  establishment.  Bishop  Hall  (d.  1656)  was  one  of  its 
prebendaries. 

The  Intbsios  contains  a  stone  pulpit  of  the  16th  cent.,  an  ancient 
font,  and  several  old  monuments,  including  that  of  Col.  Lane,  who  help- 
ed Charles  U.  to  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  (1661)  and  shared 
his  hiding-place  in  the  royal  oak  at  Boscobel  (p.  276),  and  a  hronse 
statue  of  Admiral  Leveson  (temp.  Charles  I.),  by  Le  Sueur.    The  stained- 
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glass  windows  are  modem.  —  In  the  Chwrehpard  is  a  radely-carved  cross 
or  pillar,  the  origin  of  whicli  is  obscure.  The  Tower  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Black  Country,  the  blazing  furnaces  of  which  present 
a  moq^  weird  spectacle  after  dark. 

In  Lichfield  Street  is  the  Art  Oallery  ^  Museum  containing  the 
fine  Gartwright  Collection  of  Pictures  and  other  objects  of  art.  Other 
public  buildings  are  the  Town  Hall,  in  North  Street,  a  large  modern 
building  in  the  Italian  style;  the  Free  Library;  tlie Exchange;  and 
the  Orammar  School  (1874),  founded  in  1615.  The  Orphan  Asylum 
is  a  handsome  Elizabethan  structure  (250  children).  Near  the  Agri- 
cultural  Hall  is  a  statue  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers  (b.  1802), 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free-trade  agitation,  who  represented 
Wolverhampton  in  parliament  from  1835  tm  his  death  in  1898. 
Queen  Square  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  equestrian  Statue  of  Prince 
Albert,  by  Thomycroft.    There  is  also  a  Public  Park. 

The  elder  Edwin  Booth,  the  tragedian,  was  originally  an  artisan 

in  Wolverhampton,  working  in  the  *01d  Hall  Tin  Factory'. 

Environs.  At  Dunstall  Park,  1 M.  to  the  K.,  is  the  racecourse.  About 
2  M.  to  the  N.  W.,  on  the  road  to  Shifnal  (see  below),  is  the  pretty  village 
of  Tettenhall,  the  church  of  which  contains  a  curious  stained-glass  window. 
In  the  churchyard  are  some  fine  yews.  —  Boscobel,  where  Charles  II.  lay 
in  hiding  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  under  the  care  of  ^Unparalleled 
Pendrell',  is  8  H.  to  the  K.W.  of  Wolverhampton  and  2  M.  to  the  K.  of 
Albrighton  (see  below).  The  royal  oak  has  now  disappeared,  but  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  floor  is  shown  in  which  the  king  was  concealed.  —  Longer 
excursions  may  be  made  to  (10  M.)  Enville,  with  its  beautiful  gardens, 
BHdgenorih,  and  Hagley. 

Fbou  Wolvbbhampton  to  Staffobd,  16M.,  L.  N.  W.  Railway  in  V«-V«  ^'« 
(fares  2».  9<f.,  1«.  6<f.,  i«.  d>ytd.).  Beyond  (3  H.)  Four  Ashes  the  railway  inter- 
sects the  old  Roman  Watlinff  Street.  —  7  M.  Penkridge,  with  a  fine  red 
church  (right).  At  (15  M.)  Stafford  we  reach  the  main  L.l^T.W.  line  (p.  866). 

The  train  next  passes  Codsall,  Albrighton,  and  (25  M.)  Shifnal 
(Jerningham  Arms,  R.  3s.  6(2.,  L.  2s.-2s.  6(i.),  a  picturesque  little 
town  with  half-timbered  houses  and  a  fine  church.  To  the  E.  is 
*Tong  Church,  a  singularly  pure  example  of  early  Perp.  (1401-11). 

32  M.  Wellington  (Wrekin  Hotel;  Red  Lion),  a  nail -making 
town  of  6273  inhab.,  lies  21/2  M.  from  the  N.  base  of  the  Wrekin 
(1320  ft.),  a  solitary  hill  of  trap  rock,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
conspicuous  to  the  left.  The  top,  on  which  are  some  fortified  re- 
and  a  restaurant,  commands  an  extensive  *yiew. 

Fbok  Wellington  to  Market  Dbatton,  17  M.,  railway  in  Va-'A  I''* 
(fares  2s.  9<f.,  is.  9d.,  is.  iy^d.).  Unimportant  stations.  — 17  M.  Market  Drayton 
(Corbet  Arms)  was  the  birthplace  of  Lord  CUve  (1725-74),  who  when  a  boy 
unee  climbed  the  loftv  steeple  of  8t.  Stephen*s  Church  here.  Lines  go  on 
hence  to  Crewe  (p.  364)  and  Stoke  (p.  364). 

Wellington  to  Crinen  Arms,  see  p.  189. 

Beyond  (38  M.)  Vpton  Magna  the  train  crosses  the  Severn. 

42  M.  Shrewsbury.  —  Hoteli.  Bavbh  (P1.  d ;  D,  2),  Castle  St.,  fi.  from 
ii.  Qd.,  D.  from  2e.  Qd.\  Geobob  (PI.  b;  C,  3),  Shoplatch,  opposite  the 
New  Market  Hall,  R.  from  4#.,  D.  3s.  Qd. ;  Ckown  (PI.  c  •,  D,  2),  St.  Mary's  St., 
E.  from  4*.,  D.  4«.;  Clabbndon  (PI.  d:  D,  2),  Pride  Hill,  R.  Ss.  6<i.,  D.  3*.  •, 
LiOH  (PI.  e  5  D,  3),  Wyle  Cop,  R.  is.,  D.  a». ;  Unicobn  (PI.  f^  D,  3),  Wyle  Cop. 
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Shrewsbury  is  celebrated  for  ita  cakes,  and  visitors  may  still  enjoy 
*a  Shrewsbury  cake  of  Pailin's  own  make^  Clngoldtby  Legends'). 
17ot  more  than  half-a-day  need  be  devoted  to  Shrewsbury. 

Shrewsbury,  the  connty-town  of  Shropshire  or  Salopj  an  Sclent 
place  of  28,396  inhab.,  with  some  narrow  steep  streets  and  qnaint 
old  houses,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Severn.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Scrobbesbyrig,  an 
appellation  meaning  wooded  hill  (comp.  'shrub',  *scniV),  assigned 
to  the  British  town  found  hy  the  Saxons  on  this  spot.  As  an 
important  position  on  the  Welsh  march,  it  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  walls,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The  Severn  is  crossed  here 
hy  four  bridges,  the  Welsh,  the  English,  Eingsland,  and  Greyfriars. 

Above  us,  to  the  left  as  we  quit  the  station,  rises  the  Castle 

(PI.  D,  E,  1),  originally  founded  by  a  vassal  of  William  the  Conqueror 

(entrance  by  an  iron  gate  on  the  left,  just  before  the  Presbyterian 

ChureK). 

The  mansion  formed  out  of  the  ancient  keep  is  not  shown,  but  visitors 
are  permitted  to  ascend  to  the  modem  Wateh  Tow«r,  which  eommands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Severn  and  the  country  round  Shrewsbury.  —  The  walk 
outside  the  N.  wall  of  the  castle -enclosure  leads  to  a  covered  bridge  cross- 
ing the  railway. 

To  the  right,  opposite  the  church,  is  the  Free  Library  and  Mu* 

seum  (Pl.D,  1),  occupying  the  old  building  of  the  gTammar>8chool 

(comp.  p.  277).    In  front  is  a  statue  of  Charles  Darwin  (1809-82 ; 

see  p.  277).    Immediately  beyond  the  church  is  the  picturesque 

half-timbered  gateway  of  the  old  Council  House  (17th  cent.)  — 

A  little  farther  on  ,  St.  Mary^s  St.,  diverging  to  the  left,  leads  to 

the  *ClLarcli  of  St.  Xary  (PI.  D,  2),  which  we  enter  by  the  porcb 

on  the  N.  side.  The  architecture  is  of  various  periods,  ranging  from 

Norman  to  late-Perpendicular. 

The  ^Interior,  with  its  fine  stained  glass,  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
exterior.  The  ilTove  is  late-Korman,  the  Transept  E.  E.,  and  the  Trittitif 
Chapel  (to  the  8.  of  the  choir)  Perp.  (16th  cent.).  The  last  contains  a 
monument  of  the  14th  cent,  and  in  the  Ckantry  Chapelj^on  the  K.  side 
of  the  chancel,  is  a  tablet  to  Admiral  Benboto  (1653-17(j2)i  a  native  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  ceiling  is  of  oak.  The  Jesse  Window,  at  the  £.  end, 
dates  from  the  14th  century.  Under  the  W.  tower  is  a  memorial  to  Bishop 
Samuel  Butler  (d.  1840 ;  p.  277). 

On  leaving  St.  Mary's  we  pass  the  churches  of  St  AUemund  and 
St.  Julian  (PI.  D,  3)  and  then  descend  to  the  S.  (left),  through 
the  steep  Wyle  Cop,  to  the  English  Bridge  (PI.  E.  3),  over  the 
Severn.  Near  the  top  of  Wyle  Cop,  on  the  right,  stands  the  house 
in  which  Henry  YII.  is  said  to  have  spent  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  in  1486.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  follow  the  road  in  a 
straight  direction,  passing  under  the  railway,  to  the  *Abbe7  Churoh 
(PI.  F,  3),  which  is  in  part  a  Norman  structure  and  belonged  to  a 
monastery  built  by  the  founder  of  the  castle.  Among  Its  chief 
features  are  the  fine  W.  window  (Perp.)  and  the  recessed  Norman 
doorway.  The  chancel  and  clerestory  are  modem.  The  interior 
contains  some  Interesting  monuments,  including  that  of  Richard 
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Onslow  (d.  1671),  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  (originally  in 
Old  St.  Chad's).  To  the  S.  of  the  church,  in  a  coal-yard,  is  the  fine 
Stone  Pulpit  of  the  Refectory,  almost  the  only  relic  of  the  mon- 
astic  buildings. 

On  recrossing  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left  (Beeches  Lane)  and 
follow  the  line  of  the  Town  Walls  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  passing  the  only 
remaining  tower,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (PL  C,  4),  by  Pugin, 
the  OirW  High  8ehool(iS9T),  and  the  handsome  Eye  ^  Ear  Hospital. 

Swan  Hill  descends  to  the  left  between  the  last-named  buildings  to 
Kingtland  Bridge  (PI.  B,  4),  beyond  which  is^the  suburb  of  King$land^  with 
the  handsome  brick  buildings  (1882)  of  Shrewsbury  Grammar  School 
(PI.  A,  4).  This  school,  founded  by  Edward  YL,  ranks  among  the  best 
public  schools  of  England  and  is  attended  by  about  d(X)  boys.  Bishop 
Samuel  Butler  was  at  one  time  head-master  here,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Wycherley,  Judge  Jeffreys,  and  Charles  Darwin  were  pupils. 

Beyond  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  we  reach  8U  Chad's  Church 
(PL  B,  3),  a  large  circular  building  of  about  1790,  with  a  tall  and 
unattractive  pagan  facade.  Opposite  is  the  *  Quarry  (PL  A,  3),  a 
public  park  on  the  Seyem,  with  fine  lime-trees. 

We  may  follow  the  walk  along  the  river  to  the  Welsh  Bridge 
(PL  B,  1),  from  the  other  end  of  which  Frankwell,  with  its  quaint 
houses,  ascends  to  the  left  to  The  Mount^  on  which  stands  the  house 
in  which  Darwin  was  born  in  1809. 

Recrossing  the  Welsh  Bridge,  we  return  through  the  Mardol  to 
the  centre  of  the  town.  From  the  large  New  Market  Hall  (PL  B,  C,  3), 
opposite  which  is  the  Theatre  (PL  B,  C,  3),  Mard6l  Head  leads  to 
Pride  Hill  and  High  St.  The  Old  Market  HaU  (PL  C,  3),  in  a  square 
off  the  High  St.,  is  an  Elizabethan  edifice  of  1595;  opposite  to  it 
is  a  statue  of  Lord  Clive  (d.  1774),  by  Marochetti ;  and  behind  it 
is  the  Music  Hall^  for  concerts  and  meetings.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  High  St.  are  two  Interesting  half-timbered  houses,  one  bearing 
the  date  1591.  From  the  other  end  of  the  street,  we  follow  Fish  St. 
(on  the  left)  to  '* Butcher  Row  (PL  0,  D,  2),  an  admirable  example 
of  the  street-architecture  of  the  15th  cent.,  which  debouches  on 
Pride  Hill,  about  10  min.  from  the  station. 

Environa.  BattUfitld  Chweh^  3Vs  M.  to  the  K.  of  Shrewsbury,  marks 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Henry  IV.  overthrew  Hotspur  and  his 
allies  in  1403.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  John  Falstaff  fought  *a 
long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock'.  About  l>/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is 
Shelton  Oak,  a  Ane  but  now  decayed  tree,  45  ft.  in  girth,  from  which 
Owen  Qlendower  is  said  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  contest.  — 
The  ruins  of  ffaugJimond  Abbep,  4  H.  to  the  N.  £.,  founded  about  1100, 
deserve  a  visit.  They  are  in  a  mixed  Norman  and  Pointed  style ;  the  nave 
of  the  church  has  an  oaken  roof.  Haughmond  Hill  affords  a  fine  view  of 
Shrewsbury.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  (2>/2  H.  from  Upton  Magna  Station, 
p.  275)  lies  WroxeCer,  with  the  interesting  remains  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Urieanhtmy  a  ^British  Pompeii",  forming  an,  enclosure  with  a  circumference 
of  about  8  M.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  burned  by  the  West  Saxons 
in  the  6th  cent.,  and  the  skeletons  of  three  persons  overtaken  by  the 
flames  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins.  Many  of  the  antiquities 
found  here  are  now  in  the  Shrewsbury  Miiseum  (p.  276).  —  At  Acton 
Bumell,  8  M.  to  the  S.  E.,  is  an  old  castle  in  which  Edward  I.  held  a 
parliament  in  1283.    The  church,  restored  in  1890,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
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E.E.  work.inclining  to  Decorated.  The  road  to  Acton  Bnmell  passes  0  M.) 
ntehford  Mall^  a  quaint  half-timbered  mansion  of  the  16th  century.  — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Condov&r  HalU  Buildwcu  Ahbey  (p.  196),  the 
Wrekin  (10  M.;  p.  275),  Stoiesay  Cattle  (p.  189),  etc. 

From  Shrewsbury  to  Hereford,  see  p.  188;  to  Worcester j  see  p.  196  j 
to  Chester,  see  R.  89.  —  Shrewsbury  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a 
visit  to  Central  Wales,  see  B.  38. 


38.  From  Shrewsbury  to  Aberystwyth.  Central  Wales. 

81  M.  Cambbian  Railways  in  3-4  hrs.  (fares  11<.  6d.,  7s.  8d.,  6s.  9V«'0. 
This  line  crosses  the  centre  of  Wales,  and  has  direct  connection  from 
various  points  with  the  Southern  Welsh  places  described  in  BR.  25-30  and 
the  Korthern  Welsh  places  of  R.  40. 

On  leaving  Shrewsbury  the  train  crosses  the  Severn  and  runs 
almost  dne  west.  From  (5  M.)  Hanwood  a  branch-line  diverges  on 
the  left  to  Minsterley^  with  lead-mines.  Near  (16  M.)  Middletown 
we  skirt  the  base  of  the  Breidden  Hills  (to  the  right;  see  below). 
At  (17  M.)  Buttington  Junction  we  join  the  main  Cambrian  line. 

20  M.  Welshpool  (Royal  Oak ;  Bull;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  town 
and  agricultural  centre  of  6121  inhab.,  with  manufactures  of  flannel, 
Is  situated  near  the  Severn,  which  here  becomes  navigable  for 
barges.  The  Powysland  Museum  (10-4,  free)  contains  good  collec- 
tions of  fossils,  prehistoric  and  Roman  antiquities,  shells,  etc.  The 
Church  of  St.  Mary  (freely  restored  in  1871)  has  a  good  Dec.  E. 
window ;  fine  vl£w  from  the  churchyard. 

About  1  H.  to  the  S.  of  Welshpool  stands  ^Powya  Oastle  (shown  in 
the  absence  of  the  family),  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fowls,  called 
by  the  Welsh  Castell  Goch  (t.  e.  B«d  Castle)  from  the  colour  of  the  sand- 
stone of  which  it  is  built.  It  was  founded  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  has  been 
much  added  to  and  modernised.  The  fine  gateway  is  flanked  by  two 
massive  round  towers.  The  castle  contains  some  good  portraits  and 
tapestry  and  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  curiosities  brought  home 
by  Lord  Glive,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl.  The  state-bedroom  is  still  kept 
exactly  as  it  was  when  once  occupied  by  Charles  II.  The  beautiful  P<»rk 
is  open  to  the  public  (entrance  in  the  main  street  of  Welshpool) ;  fine 
^  view  from  the  terraces  in  front  of  the  castle. 

■  Excursions  may  be  made  to  Ouilsfield,  3  U.  to  the  "N.,  with  a  fine  old 
church ;  to  the  waterfall  of  the  Rhiw,  near  Berriew,  k^f^  M.  to  the  8.,  and 
on  to  (3  H.)  Montgomery  (see  below);  and  to  the  N.E.  to  (4  M.)  the 
Breidden  Hills  (highest  summit,  Moel  y-Golfa,  1300  ft.).  On  Breidden  HiU 
(1200  ft.)  is  a  pillar  commemorating  Bodney^s  victory  over  the  French  in 
1782  (view).  Nearly  all  the  hills  near  Welshpool  are  surmounted  with 
remains  of  ancient  fortifications.  —  A  light  railway  runs  to  Llanfatt 
Caereinion  (Wynnstay  Arms),  8  H.  to  the  W. 

Fbou  Wblshpool  to  Oswbstbt,  16  M.,  railway  in  2545  min.  (fares 
2s.  2d.,  is.  Id.y  i*.  Ad.).  This  line  passes  through  a  pretty  district,  which 
would  repay  the  pedestrian,  who,  however,  should  make  a  detour  through 
the  glen  of  the  Tatwf,  From  (10  M.)  Llanymynech  (Lion,  B.  2s.  Bd.,  D.  d«.) 
a  branch-line  diverges  to  (9  M.)  LlanfylUn  (Wynnstay  Arms,  B.  or  D.  3».), 
celebrated  for  its  ales  and  sweet  bells.  —  From  (12  M.)  Uynelys  a  light  rail- 
way ascends  the  valley  of  the  Tanat  to  Llangynog  (14  H.),  at  the  foot  of 
the  Berwyns  (p.  283),  passing  (9  U.)  Lkmrhaiadr  Moehnant  (WynnsUy  Arms, 
B.  2«.,  D.  2*.  6d.),  famed  for  its  pony^fair.  Llanrhaiadr  is  the  nearest 
station  to  (51/2  M.)  *Pi$tyU  RhaUsdr,  the  highest  waterfall  in  Wales  (p.  320). 
Penybon^awr  (inn),  the  station  before  Llangynog,  is  within  Vh  M.  of  Lake 
Vymwy  (p.  819).  -  16  M.  Osweatry  (Wynnstay,  B.  4«.,  D.  3^.;  Qn€m\ 
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R.  it.y  D.  from  3«. ;  Rail.  Rfml.  Rooms).,  an  interesting  old  town  with 
9579  inhab.  and  a  picturesque  church-tower.  At  Old  Oswestry  is  a  British 
camp.  Oswestry  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  Pittyll 
Rhaiadr  (p.  278;  combined  rail  and  coach  tour,  2<.  fid.  return).  —  At 
Gobowen,  2V2  M.  from  Oswestry  by  a  branch-line,  we  reach  the  railway 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Chester  (see  R.  39). 

26  M.  Montgomery.  The  small  town  of  Montgomery  (Oreen 
Dragon)j  which  lies  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  station,  is  interesting 
for  the  flnely-sitnated  ruins  of  the  old  *  Castle,  dating  from  the 
11th  century.  An  extensive  British  Camp  on  an  adjoining  hill  com- 
mands a  fine  view.    The  Church  contains  some  old  monuments. 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  Lymore  House. 

Offa's  Dyke,  a  boundary  -  wall  erected  by  King  OfTa  of  Mercia  (8th 
cent.) ,  and  extending  from  Flintshire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  (p.  213), 
passes  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Montgomery  (to  the  E.)  and  may  be  con- 
veniently visited  thence. 

From  (30  M.)  Ahermule  a  short  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left 
to  Kerry,  with  an  interesting ,  partly  Norman  church.  —  34  M. 
Newtown  (Boar's  Head ;  Bear),  a  flannel-manufacturing  town  with 
6500  inhabitants.  The  new  church  contains  a  fine  screen  removed 
from  the  old  church.  Robert  Owen  (1771-1858),  the  socialist  (comp. 
p.  631),  was  born,  died,  and  Is  hurled  here.  —  About  1  M.  to  the 
S. ,  on  the  road  to  Builth,  is  a  fine  waterfall,  75  ft.  high. 

38^2  ^*  Moat  Lane  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of 
the  Hue  to  Llanidloes,  Builth,  Brecon,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  (see 
p.  213).  —  Beyond  (40  M.)  Caersws  the  line  quits  the  Severn  and 
enters  the  pretty  wooded  valley  of  the  Camo.  About  1^2  M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  (45  M.)  Camo  lie  three  picturesque  little  lakes.  We 
now  cross  the  highest  point  of  the  line  (690  ft.).  —  62  M.  Llan- 
brynmair  ("Wynnstay  Arms);  5  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  beautiful 
♦Waterfall  of  the  Twymyn,  140  ft.  high.  —  From  (66V2M:.)  Cemmes 
Road  (Dovey  Hotel)  a  short  branch -line  (temporarily  closed  at 
present)  runs  through  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Dovey  or  Dyfi  to  (7  M.) 
Dinas  Mawddwy  (Buckley  Arms,  R.  or  D.  3^.). 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Dinas  Mawddwy  is  Mallu>yd  (Peniarth 
Arms),  a  charmingly-situated  village,  with  some  fine  yews  in  the  church- 
yard. Walkers  may  go  on  from  Dinas  Mawddwy  to  (7  M.)  the  Cross  Foxes 
Inn  (p.3U)  and  (10V2  H.)  Dolgolley  (p.  813),  or  cross  the  Bwlch-y-Groes  Pass 
to  (121/2  M.)  Llanuwchllyn  (p.  318)  or  to  (16  M.)  Lake  Vyrntoy  (p.  319).  An 
excursion-brake  runs  thrice  weekly  from  Dinas  Mawddwy  to  Dolgelley. 

6IV2  M.  TIL2k6hjBlie^  (Wyrmstay  ^  Herbert;  Lion;  Qlyndwr, 
near  the  station;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  pronounced  MacJiUnthleih,  a 
small  town  with  2038  inhab.,  believed  to  be  the  Roman  Maglona, 
is  prettily  situated  on  the  Dovey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Arran-y-Qessel 
(2226  ft.).  It  affords  convenient  headquarters  for  excursions,  owing 
to  its  central  situation  and  extensive  railway-communications.  The 
fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  is  good.  The  Perp.  old  Church  has  been 
restored.    PUls  Machynlleth,  the  residence  of  Lord  Herbert  Yane- 

Tempest,  adjoins  the  town  on  the  3. 

Among  the  favourite  points  within  easy  reach  are  Barmouth  (p.  311), 
Dolgelley  (p.  313),  Gader  Idris  (p.  317),  Mallwyd  (see  above),  Llyfnant  Valley 
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(p.  281),  Llanidloes  (p.  2ii),  Plinlimmon  (see  below),  and  Aberyitwyth 
(p.  281).  The  finest  abort  excursion  is  to  take  tbe  train  to  Glandyfi  (p.  281), 
and  walk  back  to  (9  M.)  Macbynlletb  (see  p.  281). 

From  Hacbynlletb  a  short  railway  threads  a  pretty  valley  to  (5  M.)  Oorris 
or  Abtreorris  {Braieh  Qoch  Inn^  rustic,  R.  from  1«.,  D.  2* .)t  whence  a 
pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  (11  M.)  Dolgelley.  The  first  part  of  tbe 
road,  as  we  ascend  to  the  col  (B60  ft.),  whence  Gader  Idris  is  well  seen, 
is  flanked  with  slate-quarries.  When  the  Tal-y>Llyn  valley  is  reached 
we  turn  to  the  right.  The  road  skirts  tbe  E.  cliffs  of  Cader  Idris,  and 
beyond  another  col  reaches  the  Cross  Foxes  Inn,  Thence  to  (8V«  H.) 
Dolgelley^  see  p.  314.  [A  public  conveyance  plies  from  Corris  to  (4  M.) 
Tafif-Llpn  (see  below).] 

The  road  from  K  achynlleth  to  (20  M .)  Llanidloes  (p.  214)  is  pretty  at 
each  end,  but  dull  in  the  middle.    It  passes  the  (12  M.)  Stay-OrlMtU  Inn, 

The  ascent  of  Plinlimmon  C3469  ft.),  which  lies  about  10  M.  to  the 
S.  of  Machynlleth,  may  be  made  from  the  head  of  the  Llyfhant  valley. 
The  view  is  disappointing,  and  the  mountain  has  been  described  as  'sodden 
dreariness".  Duffryn  Castell  Inn  is  8Vs  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  summit,  on 
the  highroad  between  Llanidloes  and  DeviFs  Bridge. 

The  road  from  Itachynlleth  to  (18  H.)  AhertfsttDyih  (p.  281)  is  not  of  great 
interest,  but  walkers  will  be  repaid  by  going  as  far  as  Llanfihangel  (p.  281), 
with  digressions  to  the  Lly/nant  Valley  (see  p.  281)  and  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  281), 
the  grave  of  tbe  Welsh  Homer  (in  all  about  8  K.).  The  route  recom- 
mended is  as  follows.  We  follow  the  hill-road  to  (8M.)  Oku-Pwll  (p.  281), 
but  just  before  reaching  it  diverge  to  the  left  to  (1  M.)  Oallt-y-Bladnr 
Farm  (p.  281)  for  a  view  of  Pistyll-y'Llyn  (p.  281).  From  the  farm  we 
descend  into  the  valley  at  the  *Rhaiadr  QorgSy  and  follow  the  track 
leading  down  the  stream  to  the  (4  M.)  main  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley.  We  then  follow  the  road  to  the  left,  passing  QUmdyfi  Station^ 
Qlandovey  Castle,  and  (2  M.)  Efflieys  Faeh.  At  Fumaee,  i/s  M.  farther 
on,  we  leave  the  highroad  and  proceed  through  the  main  valley  Qoft), 
in  a  due  S.  direction ,  to  (8  M.)  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  281).  Thence  we  may 
either  proceed  to  the  right  to  (1 M.)  Tre  Taliesin  (inn),  on  the  main  roadf 
or  continue  in  a  straight  direction  to  0  H.)  Tal-y-Bont  (hotel)«  which  also 
lies  on  the  main  road,  8  M.  to  the  N.  of  Llanfihangel  (p.  281). 

The  train  now  descends  the  green  valley  of  the  JDyfi  or  Dovey^ 
At  (65Y2  ^0  ^ovey  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms)  the  line 
forks,  the  left  branch  going  to  Aberystwyth,  and  the  right  branch 
running  N.  to  Barmouth  and  Afon  Wen  (for  Pwllheli,  p.  309). 

Fbox  Dovbt  Junction  to  Babhouth,  22  M.,  railway  in  *U-i  hr.  (fares 
2s.  lid.,  2s.  Id.,  is.  9V2d.).  This  beautiful  line  skirts  the  coast  nearly  the 
whole  way.  The  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey  is  fine  at 
high-tide.  —  6  M.  Aberdovey  {TrefeddUm  EoMy  new,  B.  4«.  6d.,  D.  fit. ; 
FenMyg  Arms^  1  If .  from  the  station),  a  small  watering-place  at  the  montii 
of  the  Dovey,  with  good  sands,  a  golf-course,  and  a  mUd  climate.  The 
line  here  turns  to  the  K.  —  10  K.  Towyn  (CoH>eU  S  JUtoenf  WMtdusU)  is  a 
popular  sea-bathing  resort.  The  ancient  church,  which  has  been  partly 
rebuilt,  contains  *8t.  Gadfan's  Stone\  a  time-worn  relic,  with  an  inscription 
that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  deciphered.  [A  narrow-gauge  railway, 
starting  from  the  Pendre  Station,  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  Cambrian  station,  runs 
from  Towyn  to  (7  M.)  Abergynolitynj  about  8Vs  M.  beyond  which  is  Tal^Llym 
(Tal-y-Llyn  Hotel,  pens.  52s.  6d.  per  week;  Fen-y-Bont  Jnn^  at  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  &i.  6d.  per  day),  a  favourite  resori  of  anglers,  on  a  lake  at  the 
8.  base  of  Gader  Idris,  which  may  be  ascended  hence  by  active  olimbers  in 
8  hrs.  The  route  follows  a  small  valley  to  Llyn-y-Cae  (p.  317),  whence  a  steep 
climb  brines  us  direct  to  the  top.  Another  ascent  from  Abergynolwyn 
leads  vift  (3  M.)  LlanfihangeUy-Fennant  (Penlarth  Arms)  to  the  summit  in 
87s-4  hrs.]  —  Beyond  Towyn  C<sder  Idris  soon  comes  into  view  to  the 
right.  leVs  M.  Llvyngwril.  19  M.  Fatrlxtume  (hotel),  beside  the  Barmoolh 
golf-course,  is  connected  by  tramway  C^.)  with  the  ferry  from  Barmouth 
(p.  811).  —  20  K.  Barmauih  Junetiont  and  thence  to  (23  M.)  Barmouthf  see  p.  313  • 
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Fiom  Povey  Junction  the  Aberystwyth  train  descends  the  left 

bank  of  the  DoTey  to  (66^/2  M.)  Qlandyfi,  Above  the  station  is  the 

pretty  little  Olandovey  Castle, 

*Fboi[  G1M.NDYFI  TO  Machtnllbth  bt  the  Lltfnant  Vallxt  and  Pisttll 
r-IiLTS ,  9  M.  This  walk  (comp,  p.  280)  is  especially  beautiful  in  autumn. 
From  the  station  we  follow  the  highroad  to  Machynlleth  for  VsH.,  and 
then  ascend  the  lane  to  the  right  (guide-post,  'Llyfoant  Valley^).  At  the 
0/3  M.)  fork  we  keep  to  the  right.  The  track  ascends  through  a  beauti- 
fully wooded  valley,  and  then  descends  to  (2^/2  H.)  Oku-Ptelly  a  small 
house  embosomed  among  trees.  At  Glas-PwU  we  cross  a  foot-bridge  over 
a  tributary  brook  and  immediately  reach  another  bridge  over  the  main 
stream.  The  fall  of  Ouftn  Rhai€Kir  lies  to  our  right,  about  >/«  M.  up  this 
stream,  the  best  route  ascending  on  the  right  bank  (t.  «.  to  our  left  as 
we  ascend).  The  gorge  with  the  fall  is  very  picturesque.  Instead  of 
returning  to  the  road  at  Olas-PwU  we  may  scramble  up  the  high  side  of 
the  gorge  and  so  reach  the  road  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley,  by  which 
we  proceed  to  the  right  to  O/s  M.)  OallPif-Bladw  Farm,  [If  we  return  to 
the  road  at  Glas-PwU,  we  follow  it  for  160  yds.,  and  then  turn  to  the 
right  to  reach  the  farm.]  Near  this  farm  we  obtain  the  best  view  of  the 
fall  of  PUtifll'thl'lvny  which  lies  about  VJt  H.  to  the  S. ;  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  nearer.  We  now  return  to  the  (1  M.)  Machynlleth  road,  which  leads 
to  the  V.  of  Glas-PwU.  After  about  iVi  M.,  at  the  foot  of  a  descent, 
we  cross  a  stream  and  ascend  the  middle  track,  avoiding  those  which  lead 
to  the  right  and  left  through  gates.  After  6  min.  we  pass  some  cottages 
on  the  right  and  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  Dovey  valley  to  the  left.  The 
road  then  dips  once  more,  but  re-ascends  to  the  ^/4  M.)  point  from  which 
we  make  our  final  descent  to  the  highroad  through  the  Dovey  valley. 
Machynlleth  soon  comes  into  sight;  and  a  well-marked  footpath  to  the 
right,  at  a  cottage,  cuts  off  a  corner.  —  1  M.  Machynlleth,  see  p.  379. 

The  train  now  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  Dovey  Estuary,  —  73  M. 
Borth  (Borth  Hotel  j  Cambrian ;  Rail.  Bfmt.  Rooms),  a  small  water- 
ing-place, with  a  sandy  beach  and  a  good  golf-course.  A  walk  may 
be  taken  from  Borth  to  (6  M.)  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  280) ,  with  the 
burial  cairn  of  Taliesin,  the  greatest  of  the  Welsh  bards  (6th  cent.). 
—  751/2  M.  Llanfihangel  {p.  280),  a  pretty  little  spot;  77  M.  Bow 
Street,  The  train  now  makes  a  wide  sweep  to  the  left  and  enters 
(81  M.)  Aberystwyth  from  the  S.E. 

Aberystwyth  (*Queen's.  R.  from  45.  6d.,  D.  5s.,  Bellevue^B., 
from  3*.,  D.  3«.  6d.,  Cambria^  at  the  Pier,  Waterloo  Temperance,  all 
facing  the  sea;  Lion  Royal,  an  old-fashioned  house;  Talbot,  these 
two  in  the  town;  White  Horse;  Smithes;  Lodging  Houses),  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tstwyth  and  Rheidol,  which  here  unite  just 
before  entering  the  sea,  is  a  watering-place  with  8013  inhabitants. 
The  beach,  which  is  well  adapted  for  bathing  and  yields  cornelians, 
agates,  and  other  pebbles,  is  flanked  by  a  Marine  Promenade,  l*/2  M. 
in  length,  with  a  pier  (adm.  2d.).  To  the  S.W.,  on  a  rocky  promontory 
descending  abruptly  to  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Castle,  erected 
by  Gilbert  de  Strongbow  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.,  and 
finally  destroyed  by  Cromwell.  The  grounds  afford  an  admirable 
view  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  including  (in  clear  weather)  Snowdon. 
Adjoining  the  castle-grounds  stands  the  University  College  of  Wales 
(300  students),  an  Imposing  though  somewhat  irregular  building, 
opened  in  1872  (adm.  6d. ;  during  vacation  daily,  10-1  and  2-5,  at 
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other  times  on  Men.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.,  3-5).    At  tlie  N.  end  of  the 
bay  is  Alexandra  Hall^  a  hostel  for  women  students  belonging  to  the 

college. 

Pen  Olais  or  ContHtution  mil  (450  ft. ;  cliff-railway),  to  the  N.  of  the 
town,  is  a  good  point  of  view.  —  Walks  may  be  taken  to  (1  M.)  Fen 
Dinas  (40Q  ft.),  with  a  column  in  memory  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington;  to 
(21/4  M.)  Allt'Wen  and  (5M.)  Twll  Twrw,  or  the  If<mk^»  Ctwe,  both  on  the 
coast  to  the  S.;  to  Llcmbadarn-Fawr^  with  its  fine  church,  1  H.  inland; 
and  to  Nant  Eos  (permisnon  necessary),  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  A  railway-excursion 
may  also  be  made  to  Strata  Florida  (p.  218). 

Fbom  Abbbtstwyth  to  thb  Devil^s  Bridgs,  12  M.,  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way in  60-68  min.,  ascending  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Rhetdol.  No  one 
should  miss  this  excursion;  the  return  may  be  made  on  foot  via  Eafod 
to  Trawtcoed  (see  below).  —  The  *Pont-y-Kynach,  or  Devil's  Bridge  iDeoiVg 
Bridge  Hotel ^  B.  3<.;  cold  luncheon,  including  admission  to  the  Falls, 
2<.  6(1.),  is  a  small  bridge  constructed  by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  in 
the  11th  or  12th  cent,  over  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Mynach^  at  its  junction 
with  the  Rheidol.  Both  rivers  form  beautiful  waterfalls  near  the  junction. 
The  old  bridge  is  now  surmounted  by  another  added  in  1753,  but  is  well 
seen  from  below.  Host  of  the  best  view -points  are  within  the  grounds 
(adm.  1<.)  of  the  hotel.  Walkers  should  visit  the  *  Parson' e  Bridge^  which 
spans  the  Bheidol  gorge  IVs  M.  farther  up  (to  the  K.)  just  below  the  church 
of  Yspytty  Cynfyn.  About  I1/2  M.  farther  on  is  PofU  Erwyd  (inn),  in  front 
of  which  the  river  flows  through  a  rocky  *gut\  forming  falls  of  some  size 
after  rain.  —  About  4  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Devil's  Bridge  is  Hafod,  a 
large  mansion  in  a  well-wooded  park.  Near  it  is  the  church  of  EglwyS' 
Newyddy  containing  a  fine  monument  by  Ohantrey.  From  Hafod  we  may 
descend  the  valley  of  the  Ysttoyth^  passing  Pont  Khyd-y-Oroes  (Bear),  to 
(7V«  M.)  Trawseoed.  whence  we  may  return  to  Aberystwyth  by  train.  — 
Strata  Florida  (p.  218)  is  6  M.  to  the  S.  of  Hafod. 

A  mail-cart  runs  daily  from  Aberystwyth  to  (16  H.)  Aherayron  (p.  218). 

From  Aberystwyth  to  Carnarvon,  comp.  BR.  40b  and  40c. 


39.  From  Shrewsbury  to  Chester. 

a.  Vi^  Whitchurch. 

43  M.  L.  N.  W.  Railway  in  IV4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  6*.  6d.,  4#.  4d.,  Ss,  2V«d.). 

The  first  stations  are  HadnaU,  Yortonj  and  (12  M.)  Went.  At 
Weston-under-RedcastUj  4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Wem  is  Hawkstone  Hotel 
(R.  from  4s.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6d.).  —  211/2  M.  Whitchnrch  (Victoria; 
Swan;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  town  with  5219  inhab.,  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cambrian  Railways  to  Ellesmere,  Whittington,  and  Os- 
westry (p.  2783  and  of  the  L.  N.  W.  line  to  Crewe  (p.  365).  The 
church  contains  the  monument  of  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
killed  at  Bordeaux  in  1453.  About  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  is  Combermere 
Abbeyj  the  seat  of  Viscount  Combermere,  with  a  fine  park  (open  to 
visitors)  and  a  large  lake  or  mere,  the  pike-fishing  in  which  is 
famous.  —  The  following  stations  are  unimportant.  —  43  M.  Chester^ 
see  p.  284. 

b.  Vid  Ruabon. 

42  M.  G.  W.  Railway  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  6«.  6d.,  4«.,  St.  2i^d.).  This 
line,  skirting  the  eastern  margin  of  Korth  Wales,  is  more  attractive  than 
the  one  above  described,  especially  in  the  Dee  valley. 
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The  train  leaves  tlie  Severn  to  the  left  and  crosses  the  battle- 
field of  Shrewshury  (p.  2TT).  Beyond  (71/4  M.)  Baschurchj  a  village 
with  remains  of  a  British  hill-fort,  we  traverse  a  flat  and  marshy 
district.  The  Breidden  Hills  are  visible  in  the  distance,  with  Rod- 
ney's monument  (p.  278).  —  16  M.  Whittingtony  a  prettily-situated 
village,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  is  also  a  station  on  the 
line  from  Oswestry  to  Whitchurch  (p.  282). 

Near  (18  M.)  Ooboweny  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Oswestry  and 
Welshpool  (see  p.  279),  we  cross  Watt's  Dyke^  an  embankment  re- 
sembling Offa's  Dyke,  and  supposed  like  it  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Mercian  Saxons  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Britons.  Near 
(20  M.)  Pretsgwetne  the  train  crosses  the  charming  valley  of  the 
Ceiriogj  here  the  boundary  between  Shropshire  and  Wales,  by  a 
viaduct  100  ft.  high.  —  21  M.  Chirk  (♦Hand  Hotel) ,  a  prettily 
situated  village  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ceiriog. 

Chirk  Ocutle  (p.  322)  lies  IV4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station.  To  the 
left  of  the  road  we  have  a  view  of  the  fine  aqaeduct  and  viaduct  cross- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Gelriog  (see  p.  322).  There  is  also  a  footpath 
from  Chirk  to  the  Castle,  which  is  nearly  i/s  M.  shorter  than  the  road. 

—  About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Chirk,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Ctiriog^ 
is  Brynhinaliy  the  seat  of  Lord  Trevor,  partly  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  The 
Duke  of  WelUngton  spent  many  of  his  holidays  here  when  a  boy  (no  adm.). 

—  Steam-tramway  from  Chirk  to  Olyn  Ceiriog^  see  p.  322. 

Beyond  (23Y2  M.)  Cefn  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Dee  by 
a  viaduct  145  ft.  high  and  1450  ft.  long,  commanding  an  exquisite 
♦View  In  both  directions.  To  the  left  is  Pont-y-CysyUtau  (p.  323), 
in  the  distance  are  the  Bervfyn  Mts.  On  the  right  we  skirt  Wynn' 
stay  Park  (see  p.  323),  with  its  flue  old  oaks. 

25  M.  Buabon  (Wynnstay  Arms;  RaiL  Rfmt  Booms),  near 
which  are  some  important  iron  and  coal  mines,  is  the  junction  of 
the  railway  to  Llangollen,  Corwen,  and  Dolgelley  (see  R.  40c).  The 
church  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Wynn  family.  The  valley 
of  the  Dee  and  other  environs  afford  numerous  charming  walks. 

The  line  now  runs  parallel  with  Offa's  Dyke  and  Watt's  Dyke, 
through  a  district  abounding  in  coal  and  iron.  To  the  right,  near 
Wrexham,  is  Erddig  Hall,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill. 

30  M.  Wrexham  (Wynnstay  Arm^ ;  Knowles^s  Temperance)  is  a 

well-built  market-town  with  14,966  inhab.,  sometimes  called  the 

metropolis  of  North  Wales.    The  handsome  *Church,  built  in  1472 

on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building,   contains  two  monuments  by 

Roubiliac;  the  tower,  added  in  1506,  is  adorned  with  numerous 

figures  of  saints.  Outside  the  church,  to  the  W.  of  the  tower,  is  the 

tomb  of  Elihu  Yale  (1648-1721),  after  whom  Yale  University  in  the 

United  States  is  named.    The  quaint  epitaph,  restored  in  1874  by 

the  authorities  of  Yale,  begins ; 

'Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred,  In  Africa  travelled,  in  Asia  wed 
Where  long  he  liv'd  and  thrived,  in  London  Dead. 
Much  good  some  ill  he  did,  so  hope  all's  even 
And  that  his  soul  through  mercy's  gone  to  heaven.** 
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Fbom  Wbbzham  to  Ellesmbbb,  13  H.^  branch-railway  in  i/i  lir.  —  Biles 
mere  (Bridgewctierf  B.  3«.  6(7. ;  Red  Lion)  is  a  picturesque  little  town  'wiih  ai 
interesting  churcb  (recently  restored)  and  several  small  lakes  or  meres. 

Fbou  Wbexham  to  Bibkenhsad  and  Liyebpool,  82  H.,  railway  ix 
IVs-i'A  br.  (fares  U.  8d.,  d«.,  2$.  id.).  This  line  affords  a  direct  roate  between 
Korth  Wales  and  Liverpool.  —  2  M.  Owersylli.  3  M.  Caergwle^  near  w^hich 
are  the  ruins  of  Caergnrle  Casik.  At  (8  M.)  Hope  we  intersect  the  line  from 
Chester  to  Mold  (p.  292).  —  9  M.  Buckley  Junction;  11  M.  Hatparden  (Glynne 
Arms),  the  nearest  railway-station  for  Hawarden  Ccutle  (p.  291).  13  M. 
ComnaK*  Quay  A  Shoiion  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  CJtetter  (Korthgate  Sta- 
tion; see  below),  which,  like  the  Birkenhead  line,  is  carried  across  the 
Dee  by  means  of  a  swing-bridge  627  ft.  in  length.  —  Our  line  now  traverses 
the  peninsular  portion  of  Cheshire  known  as  the  Wirral  via  Jfeston  A  Park- 
gate  (p.  294),  Bamaton^  and  Upton.  —  From  (27V2  M.)  Bidston  some  trains 
run  to  (30  M.)  Seacomhe,  whence  ferry-steamers  cross  the  Mersey  to  Liver- 
pool. Others  run  via  BirkenJiead  Dock$  and  through  the  Meruy  Tunnel  (comp. 
p.  347)  to  the  (32  M.)  Central  SiaHon  at  Liverpool. 

Branch-lines  (rail  motor-cars)  run  from  Wrexham  to  (6  M.)  Coed  Poeth 
and  to  (4  M.)  Ross. 

33  M.  Qresford,  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Warren  (1807-77), 
author  of  *Ten  Thousand  a  Year',  with  a  fine  church.  The  line 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Alyn ,  a  tributary  of  the  Dee.  To 
the  left,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  Clwydian  Hills  (p.  292),  40  M. 
Saltneyy  with  extensive  works.  The  train  now  crosses  the  Dee  by  a 
huge  cast-iron  bridge,  and  passes  through  a  short  tunnel. 

42  M.  Chester.  —  Hallway  Stations.  General  Station  (PI.  F,  G,  1), 
an  extensive  and  handsome  building,  used  in  common  by  the  L.  N.  W. 
B.  and  the  G.  W.  B.,  Vs  ^*  from  the  centre  of  the  town  (to  the  N.  £.).  — 
Northgate  Station  (PI.  D,  1),  Victoria  Bead,  for  the  'Cheshire  Lhies'.  — 
Liverpool  Road  (beyond  PI.  C.  1),  a  suburban  station  for  the  line  to  Wrex- 
ham, etc.  —  The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  *Gbo8vbnob  (PI.  a;  D,  3),  Eastgate,  a  modern  building  in  the 
old  timbered  style,  B.  or  D.  6».  \  *Quebn  (PI.  b ;  F,  1),  connected  by  a  covered 
way  with  the  General  Station,  B.  4«.  6d.;  Blossoms  (PI.  c;  E,  3),  St.  John 
St.,  B.  orD.  4«.  —  Hop  Polb  (PI.  i;  E,  3),  Eastgate  St.;  Bull  &  Stibbup 
(PI.  g ;  C,  2),  Upper  Northgate  St.  —  Wkstminstkb  (PI.  e;  F,  1),  B.  from  3«., 
D.  4f.  6d.,  Washington  (PI.  h;  F,  1),  B.  3».-3».  6d.,  D.  3».  6d.,  two  temper- 
ance hotels  in  City  Boad,  near  the  General  Station. 

Bestaurants.  Bolland^  40  Eastgate  St.  (also  confeedoner),  with  a  Caf4 
below  (entr.  No.  33);  Baker ^  The  Cecil,  Bridge  St.;  at  the  General  Station. 
—  Williamson's  Cafi,  Brook  St.  \  City  Ca/i,  opposite  the  Town  Hall. 

Oabs.  For  1-2  pers.  is.  per  mile  \  6d.  for  each  1/2  ^'  additional }  3-6 
pers.  is.  6d.  and  6d. ;  per  hour  2s.  6d.\  each  addit.  V*  hr.  Qd.  Fare  and 
a  half  between  midnight  and  6  a.  m.    No  charge  for  ordinary  luggage. 

Electric  Tramway  from  the  General  Station  through  the  town  to  Oros- 
venor  Bridge,  Baton  Park  (fares  Sd.  inside,  2d.  outside),  and  Saltney. 

Steamers  (small),  starting  near  the  Suspension  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4),  ply 
up  the  Dee  in  summer  to  (3  M.)  Eccleston  Ferry  (6d.,  return  2d.),  Iron 
Bridge,  Baton  (8<f.,  return  is.),  and  Famdon.  —  Coach  to  Shrewsbury  (p.  275) 
daily  in  the  season. 

Boats  on  the  Dee  6d.  to  3«.  per  hour,  4-20«.  per  day,  according  to 
the  size;  charges  doubled  on  Bank  Holidays.  —  Swimming  Baths,  in  the 
Dee,  near  the  Suspension  Bridge.  —  Horse  Baces  on  the  Boodee  (p.  286) 
in  May.  —  General  Post  Office  (PL  E,  8),  St.  John  Street. 

Chester,  the  capital  of  Cheshire  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with 
(1901)  36,281  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dee,  a  few  miles  above  its  estuary,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
quaint  and  medisval-looking  town  in  England.    Strangers  arrlYing 
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in  Lirerpool  should  nnqnestionably  devote  a  day  to  this  most 
interesting  little  city,  even  thongh  unable  to  extend  their  tour 
into  North  Wales,  of  which  Chester  forms  the  usual  portal.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  modern  improvements  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  place.  Chester  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable 
shipping  trade,  most  of  which  has  been  lost  through  the  silting 
up  of  the  Dee.    Monthly  markets  are  held  for  the  sale  of  Cheshire 

cheese  in  the  Cheese  Market  (PI.  D,  3),  behind  the  Town  Hall. 

History.  Whether  or  not  a  settlement  of  the  early  Britons  occupied 
the  place  of  modem  Chester  is  uncertain,  but  the  Romans  at  once  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  the  position,  and  for  four  centuries,  beginning 
about  A.  D.  BO,  Deva^  or  the  camp  upon  the  Dee,  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  famous  XXth  Legion.  Its  claim  to  rank  as  a  eolonia  has  not  been 
established,  but  its  very  name,  a  softened  form  of  the  Saxon  cecuter^ 
meaning  the  camp  (Latin  ecuira)^  proves  its  importance  as  a  military 
post.  The  original  Saxon  name  in  its  full  form  was,  however,  Laege- 
eeiuter^  which  like  the  Welsh  (kierleony  was  a  translation  of  tlie  later 
Roman  name,  (kutra  or  Oiviias  Legionum.  Innumerable  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  now  preserved 
in  the  GIrosvenor  Museum  (p.  290).  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
Chester  was  possessed  in  turn  by  the  Welsh,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes. 
In  6Qf7  it  was  destroyed  by  JE(he\fr%th  of  Northumbria,  who  on  the  same 
occasion  massacred  the  1200  monks  of  Bangor  Isycoed,  *the  last  great 
victory  of  English  heathendom  over  British  Christianity."  It  may  then, 
accortUng  to  one  view,  have  lain  desolate  for  nearly  three  centuries,  till 
the  Danes  found  refuge  in  it  in  894  and  maintained  it  for  a  year  against 
King  Alfred.  Sixteen  years  later  it  was  rebuilt  by  ^thelred  of  Mercia  and 
his  wife  JBfhelfiaed,  who  extended  the  walls  so  as  to  embrace  the  site  of 
the  castle.  Chester  was  the  last  English  city  to  yield  (in  1070)  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  created  his  nephew,  Hugh  Lupus,  Palatine  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  curbing  his  Welsh  neigh- 
bours. The  earldom  reverted  to  the  crown  under  Henry  III.  (1237),  and 
still  furnishes  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  monarch.  In  the 
G^eat  Civil  War  the  citizens  held  out  stoutly  for  Charles  I.  for  two  years 
(1644-46),  but  were  finally  starved  into  surrender.  The  present  bishopric 
of  Chester  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1541),  though  the  see  of 
Lichfield  was  transferred  to  Chester  for  a  few  years  in  the  11th  cent.  (l(7r&-85), 
and  all  through  the  middle  ages  the  bishops  of  Lichfield  were  as  often  as 
not  called  bishops  of  Chester. 

Visitors  specially  interested  in  the  topography  of  Chester  may  obtain 
farther  information  from  Mr.  I.  Matthews  Jones^  the  City  Engineer,  Town 
Hall,  when  his  official  and  other  engagements  permit.  Mr.  Jones  discovered 
the  inscribed  stones  now  in  the  Qrosvenor  Museum. 

Chester  still  bears  distinct  traces  of  its  origin  in  a  Roman 
castrum ,  and  the  older  part  of  it  forms  an  oblong,  intersected  by 
two  main  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  surrounded  by 
walls,  a  walk  round  which  forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  city. 
The  present  *Wall8,  constructed  of  red  sandstone ,  are  not  older 
than  the  14th  cent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  foundations 
contain  any  work  of  an  earlier  period.  On  three  sides,  however,  the 
line  of  the  Roman  walls  is  followed,  while  the  S.  wall  has  been 
pushed  considerably  forward.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  nearly  2  M., 
and  the  payed  footway  on  the  top,  4-6  ft.  in  width,  affords  a  de- 
lightful walk,  commanding  admirable  views  of  the  city  and  its 
surroundings.   The  gates  are  modern. 
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Walk  round  the  Walls.  Leaving  the  General  Railway  Station  (PI.  F.G,  1), 
we  pass  through  Oity  Boad  and  Foregate  Street,  and  reach  the  walls  atO/sM.) 
the  East  Gatk  (PI.  D,8).  Here  we  ascend  the  steps  to  the  right  and  follow  the 
waUs  towards  the  )<.  (right),  obtaining  almost  at  once  a  splendid  view  of 
the  cathedral  (p.  287).  At  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  walls  is  the  Phoenix  Tower 
(PI.  D,  2  \  adm.  Id.),  the  most  interesting  of  those  still  remaining,  with  an  in- 
scription recor^ng  that  Charles  I.  hence  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
on  Bowton  Moor  in  1646.  The  view  from  the  top  includes  the  ruined  eastle 
of  Beeston  (p.  292),  on  a  hill  10  M.  to  the  8.E.  Skirting  the  N.  wall,  part 
of  which  seems  of  earlier  workmanship  than  the  rest  (possibly  Korman), 
is  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal,  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  moat. 
After  crossing  the  North  Qate  (PI.  C,  2)  we  reach  a  watch-tower  called  J/or- 
(rom's  Mount  (Fl.  C,2;  *View  from  the  platform,  including  Moel  Fammau  and 
Flint  Castle),  and  then,  a  little  farther  on,  Pena>erUm'e  Parlour^  a  semi- 
circular tower,  with  an  inscription  recording  repUrs  made  on  tiie  walls 
in  1701.  Beyond  Pemberton's  Parlour  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the 
wall  for  the  railway,  close  to  Bonwaldeethome'e  Tower  (PI.  B,  2),  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  old  city.  This  tower  is  connected  with  the  outlying 
Water  Tower^  now  used  as  a  museum  (adm.  Id.);  and  in  the  little  garden 
between  them  there  are  some  Boman  remains  (hypocaust,  columns,  etc.). 
The  Water  Tower  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  ships  used  to  be  moored 
to  it  in  the  days  when  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Dee  washed  the  walls  of 
Chester.  From  its  top  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  and 
the  Welsh  Hts.  Betuming  to  the  wall  and  proceeding  towards  the  S.,  we 
again  cross  the  railway,  and,  after  passing  over  the  Water  €'al*<Pl.  B,  4), 
observe  below  us  (right)  the  Roodee  or  Roodeye  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  5),  a  pictur- 
esque racecourse  (see  p.  2B4).  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  firom  a  cross 
Erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  found,  which 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Dee  by  the  sacrilegious  natives  of  Hawarden.  In 
front  is  Qrosvenor  Bridge^  crossing  the  Dee  in  a  single  bold  span  of  200  ft., 
said  to  be  the  largest  stone  arch  in  Europe,  and  exceeded  only  by  one  ot 
220  ft.  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  walls,  at  their  S.W.  angle.  Is 
the  Ccutle  (see  p.  290).  The  wall  now  skirts  the  Dee,  and  at  Bridge  Gate 
(PI.  D,  6)  we  pass  the  picturesque  Old  Bridge^  of  the  19th  cent.,  and  the 
huge  iSlU  of  Dee,  which  have  existed  here  in  one  form  or  another  for  8(X) 
years.  On  the  left  we  get  a  good  view,  from  the  Bridge  Gate,  of  the  Bear 
and  Billet  Inn  (p.  287).  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  King  Edgar'e 
Field,  containing  the  so-called  EdgarU  Cave,  with  a  rude  Boman  sculpture. 
The  story^goes  that  in  971  King  Edgar  of  Hercla  was  rowed  from  this  point 
to  St.  John^s  Church  by  six  subject  kings  or  chieftains.  Farther  up,  the 
Dee  is  crossed  by  a  Suspeneion  Bridge  (PI.  F,  4).  At  the  point  where  the 
wall  again  turns  to  the  K.  we  ascend  the  Wiehing  St^^,  as  to  which  trar 
dition  declares  that  he  who  can  rush  up  and  down  these  steps  seven  times 
without  taking  breath  may  very  deservedly  count  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
any  wish  he  may  form.  From  the  next  part  of  the  wall,  the  only  part 
where  the  houses  of  the  cityare  built  against  it,  we  have  a  view  to  the  right 
of  St.  John's  Church  (p.  290)  and  the  Bishop^  Palace.  (Crossing  the  Jfew 
Gate  (PI.  B,  4),  we  now  regain  the  East  Gate,  where  we  started. 

The  most  characteristic,  and  indeed  the  unique,  feature  of  Chester 
consists  in  the  *Bows,  found  in  the  four  main  streets  converging  at 
the  market-cross.  In  the  Eastgate,  Bridge ,  and  Watergate  Streets 
(PI.  C,  D,  3)  the  Rows  appear  as  continuous  galleries  or  arcades  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  front  rooms  of  the  first  floors  of  the  houses 
lining  the  streets,  the  ceiling  ef  the  groundfloor  forming  the  foot- 
path, while  the  upper  stories  form  the  roof.  These  covered  passages 
are  approached  from  the  street  by  flights  of  steps  and  contain  a 
second  row  of  shops,  those  in  Eastgate  Row  being  the  most  attractive 
in  the  city.  In  Northgate  (PI.  C,  2,  D,  2, 3)  the  rows  occupy  the  ground- 
floor  and  recall  the  arcades  of  Bern  and  Thun.  The  most  interestiiig 
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parts  of  the  Rows  are  in  Eastgate  and  Bridge  Street,  the  most  quaint 
of  all  heing  the  Scotch  Row  on  the  W.  side  of  the  latter.  The 
Watergate  Rows  are  somewhat  less  interesting ,  hut  the  street  con- 
tains the  three  finest  specimens  of  the  old  timher-hnilt  houses,  in 
the  nnmher  of  which  Chester  excels  all  other  English  cities.  Ood'a 
Providence  House  (PI.  D,  3),  to  the  left  (S.),  is  so  called  from  the 
inscription  it  bears,  which  is  said  to  he  a  grateful  commemoration  of 
immunity  from  the  plague  In  the  17th  century.  The  house  was  orig- 
inally built  in  1652,  and  in  1862  it  was  carefully  reconstructed  in 
the  old  style  and  as  far  as  possible  with  the  old  materials.  Farther 
on,  on  the  same  side,  is  Bishop  Lloyd's  House  (PI.  C,  3 ;  1615),  with 
a  richly  carved  and  pargeted  front.  Passing  the  end  of  Nicholas  St. 
and  turning  down  a  small  entry  on  the  left,  we  reach  the  *8tarkley 
House  or  Palace  (PL  C,  4;  1591),  the  oldest  timber  house  of  im- 
portance in  Chester,  originally  the  town-residence  of  the  Stanleys 
(now  divided  into  small  tenements).  The  Yacht  Inn  (PI.  C,  4), 
where  Swift  once  lodged,  is  also  in  Watergate  St.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  stands  Trinity  Church  (Pi.  C,  3),  containing  the 
tombs  of  Matthew  Henry  (d.  1714),  the  commentator,  and  Thomas 
Pamell  (d.  1717),  the  poet. 

The  Bear  A  Billet  Inn^  at  the  foot  of  Bridge  St.  (Pi.  D,  5),  was  for- 
merly the  town-mansion  of  the  Shrewsbury  family.  The  Falcon  /im,  in 
Bridge  St.,  has  recently  been  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt.  The  antiquarian 
should  visit  the  yaulted  crypts  in  the  basements  of  houses  in  Eastgate 
St.  (No.  34),  Watergate  St.  (Nos.  11  &  13),  and  Bridge  St.  (Ko.  12).  They 
belonged  to  old  religious  houses  formerly  on  the  same  sites,  and  appar- 
ently date  from  the  iSth  century.  At  Ko.  39,  Bridge  St.,  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  hypocaust  are  still  in  $itu. 

The  ^Cathedral  (Pl.D,  3),  which  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  is  approached  by  Northgate  St.  and  Werburgh  St.,  is  built  of 
new  red  sandstone,  with  a  massive  central  tower,  and  embraces  de- 
tails of  various  styles  of  architecture,  from  Norman  to  late-Perpendic- 
ular. A  careful  restoration  of  the  entire  edifice  has  been  carried  out 
since  1868  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  Sir  A. 
Blomfield.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follows :  length 
355  ft.,  width  75  ft.,  across  the  transepts  200  ft.,  height  78  ft., 
tower  127  ft.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  open  to  visitors  daily 
till  6  or  6  p.m.  according  to  the  season;  adm.  to  the  choir,  lady 
chapel,  and  chapter-house  6(2.  each ,  or  2^.  6e{.  for  a  party  of  5-15; 
to  tiie  Norman  crypt  6(2.  each;  to  the  tower  is,  each,  or  2a.  6<2. 
for  5.  The  daily  services  are  at  10.15  a.m.  and  4.15  p.m. ;  on 
Sun.  at  3.30  (no  sermon)  and  6.30  p.m.  also.  Organ  recital  on  Sun. 
after  the  evening  service. 

The  site  of  Chester  Cathedral  seems  to  have  been  already  occupied 
by  a  Christian  church  in  the  Roman  period,  and  afterwards  by  a  Saxon 
church  and  a  convent  dedicated  to  SS.  Oswald  and  Werburgh.  The  relics 
of  the  latter  saint,  who  was  an  abbess  of  Ely  in  the  8th  cent.,  were  brought 
hither  by  Elfreda.  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  in  the  year  875.  The  convent 
waa  transformed  into  a  Benedictine  abbey  by  Hugh  Lupus  (p.  386),  with 
the  aid  of  monks  from  Bee  in  Normandy,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Anselm, 
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afterwards  Arclibisliop  of  Canterbury.  The  extensive  abbey  was  not  com- 
pleted  till  nearly  200  years  after  the  death  of  Lupus  (d.  1101),  and  the  . 
Norman  church  which  he  founded  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  more  than 
a  century  before  its  re-erection  in  the  Gothic  style  was  undertaken.  Parts 
of  the  Norman  building  still  exist,  however,  in  the  present  cathedral 
(see  below).  The  next  oldest  portions  of  the  existing  church  are  tile  B.  £. 
Lady  Chapel  and  Chapter  House  (1200-1270).  The  greater  purt  of  the  choir 
is  of  the  early- Dec.  period,  with  geometrical  tracery;  while  the  central 
tower,  the  W.  front,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  nave  and  S.  transept 
are  late-Perp.  (ca.  1486-90).  The  abbey-church  of  St.  Werburgh  became 
the  cathedral  of  Chester  in  1541  (comp.  p.  285).  Considerable  remains  of 
the  secular  buildings  of  the  abbey  still  exist  (see  p.  289),  and  a£ford  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  monastic  arrangements. 

Perhaps  the  best  general  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  ob- 
tained from  the  city- wall  to  the  E.,  whence  an  interesting  historical 
study  may  be  made  of  the  different  forms  of  tracery  in  the  windows,  from 
the  E.  E.  of  the  Lady  Chapel  to  the  late-Perp.  of  the  clerestory  of  the  8. 
transept.  .  The  W.  front  contains  a  fine  Perp.  window,  but  its  general  effect 
is  somewhat  poverty-stricken,  and  it  is  besides  partly  masked  by  its  struc- 
tural connection  with  the  Kinff'^s  SeJMol,  a  fine  modem  building  by  Blom- 
field  on  the  site  of  the  old  episcopal  palace,  which  itself  replaced  the 
abbot's  lodging.  Among  the  other  notable  points  of  the  exterior  are  the 
Tudor  S.  W.  Porch  with  its  parvise,  the  flying  buttresses,  the  curious 
insertion  of  a  doorway  in  the  structure  of  the  window  at  the  end  of  the 
W.  aisle  of  the  8.  transept,  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  S.  choir-aisle 
with  its  remarkable  steeple-like  roof  (restored  by  Scott  from  ancient  in- 
dications), and  the  fine  toothed  ornamentation  on  the  cornice  of  the  Lady 
Chapel.  —  In  the  modem  corbels  on  the  8.  front  are  grotesque  portraits  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsileld  and  other  allusions  to  recent  times. 

Interior.  Entering  by  the  S.  Doorway^  we  find  ourselves  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  Navb,  which  is  raised  by  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  rest 
of  the  church.  This  is  the  best  point  for  a  general  view  of  the  interior, 
the  rich  warm  colour  of  the  stone  producing  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
elevated  W.  part  of  the  nave  is  late-Perp.,  while  the  rest  of  the  bays  of 
the  nave  and  also  the  8.  aisle  and  the  8.  transept  are  in  the  Dec.  style.  The 
wall  of  the  N.  aisle,  on  which  are  some  fine  mosaics  of  Scriptural  scenes, 
presented  in  1886,  is  Norman,  and  at  its  W.  extremity  is  an  interesting 
fragment  of  the  Norman  church ,  restored  as  a  baptistery.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  aisle  is  a  Norman  doorway,  leading  to  the  cloisters.  The  fan- 
vaulting  of  the  nave  is  of  oak,  and  was  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The 
large  boss  in  the  centre  bears  the  arms  of  the  Prhice  of  Wales  (Earl  of 
Chester).  At  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  the  Cotuittorff  Courts  with 
Jacobean  fittings.  Two  flags  suspended  at  the  W.  end  of  the  8.  wall  of 
the  nave  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  —  The  N.  Tbansept, 
which  we  enter  by  passing  under  the  handsome  modem  organ-screen^ 
is  of  great  interest  for  the  examples  it  contains  of  early  and  late  Norman 
workmanship,  the  lower  and  earlier  portion  showing  much  smaller  stones 
and  much  wider  joints.  The  windows  and  the  fiat  roof  are  Perp.  ad- 
ditions. This  transept  contains  the  modem  monument  of  Bishop  Puaratm 
(d.  1686),  the  leamed  author  of  the  ^Exposition  of  the  Greed'.  The  stained 
windows  are  modem.  A  memorial  to  Randolph  Caldeeott  (1846-86),  the 
artist,  was  placed  here  in  1888.  —  The  South  Transept,  as  large  as  the 
choir  and  four  times  as  large  as  the  N.  transept,  is  a  curious  result  of  the 
disputes  between  monastic  and  secular  clergy  which  formerly  played  ao 
large  a  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.  The  monks  of  St. 
Werburgh,  anxious  to  extend  their  church,  were  unable  to  build  towards 
the  N.  on  account  of  the  monastery-buildings,  and  could  do  so  towards 
the  S.  only  by  annexing  the  neighbouring  parish-church  of  St.  Oswald. 
To  effect  this  scheme  they  gave  the  parishioners  a  new  church  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  and  ultimately  in  the  14-16th  cent,  built  the  present  8.  ' 
transept,  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  St.  Oswald's.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  cent.,  however,  the  monks  were  compelled  to  re-adndt 
the  parishioners  to  their  old  place  of  worship;   and  down  to  1880  fh» 
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S.  transept  was  separated  by  a  partition  from  the  rest  of  the  cathedral 
and  used  as  a  parlsh-chnrch.  Another  church  (St.  Thomases)  has  now 
again  been  erected  for  parochial  use,  the  partition  has  been  removed,  and 
the  transept  has  been  parUy  restored. 

*Choik.  The  early -Dec.  architecture  of  the  choir  is  richer  and  finer 
than  that  of  the  nave.  The  triforium,  only  indicated  in  the  nare,  is  here 
a  distinct  feature.  The  *8tall$  (ifith  cent.)  are  perhaps  the  finest  specimen 
of  wood-carving  of  the  kind  in  England,  equalled  if  anywhere  by  those 
at  Lincoln  alone.  The  Episcopal  Throne ,  the  Pulpit ,  the  rich  marble 
flooring,  and  the  painted  oak  vaulting  are  all  modem.  The  Altar  is  con- 
structed of  olive,  oak.  and  cedar-wood  from  Palestine,  and  the  tesselated 
border  in  the  floor  in  front  of  it  is  composed  of  fragments  from  the  Temple 
enclosure  at  Jerusalem.  Host  of  the  metal  work  in  the  choir  is  Dy 
Skidmore  of  Coventry.  The  large  candelabra  by  the  altar  are  of  Italian 
einquecento  work.  —  The  Jf.  Aisle  of  the  choir  still  conti^s  a  few  relics 
ot  the  ori^al  Norman  building,  such  as  the  base  of  an  old  pier  at  the 
W.  end;  and  the  point  where  the  Norman  apse  ended  is  indicated  by  a 
line  of  dark  marble  in  the  floor.  The  present  E.  end  of  the  nisle  is 
late-Perp.  (ca.  1600).  The  interesting  little  Canons^  Vestry^  now  entered 
from  this  aisle,  but  originally  from  the  N.  transept,  is  partly  E. E., 
partly  Norman  (W.  side).  The  8.  Aisle  now  again  terminates  in  an  apse, 
restored  as  a  memorial  of  Kr.  Thomas  Brassey,  the  railway-contractor, 
and  reproducing  the  original  form  of  the  E.  E.  choir.  In  the  middle  oi 
this  aisle  is  a  tomb,  which  an  absurd  tradition  describes  as  that  of  Emp. 
Henry  IV.  of  (Germany  (d.  1106),  who  is  really  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Spires  $  it  is  probably  the  resting-place  of  an  abbot.  Near  the  S.  door 
of  this  aisle  is  a  tomb  believed  to  be  that  of  Ralph  Higden  (d.  ca.  1867), 
author  of  the  *Polychronicon\ 

The  *LiLDT  Ghapbl,  now  entered  from  the  N.  choir-aisle  by  a  door- 
way occupying  the  place  of  one  of  the  original  windows,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  pure  E.  £.,  restored  in  the  original  style.  The  chapel  to 
the  N.  of  the  Lady  Chapel  formerly  sheltered  the  shrine  and  relics  of  St. 
Werburgh,  and  now  contains  the  canopied  tomb  of  Bishop  Graham  (d.  1866). 

The  Towns,  the  lower  part  of  which  seems  to  be  of  the  14th  cent.^hile 
the  upper  part  is  Perp.,  commands  a  good  view  (fee  Is.  \  see  p.  287). 

The  *(5haptbb  House  and  its  vestibule,  entered  either  from  the  N. 
transept  or  from  the  cloisters,  are  also  in  the  E.  £.  style,  and  are  some- 
what earlier  than  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  which  they  vie  in  beauty.  In 
the  vestibule  we  should  notice  the  graceful  way  in  which  the  mouldings 
of  the  pillars  run  continuously  up  to  the  vaulting,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  capitals.  The  Chapter  House,  which  like  other  early  chapter-houses 
is  rectangular,  contains  the  cathedral-library.  The  modern  stained  glass 
in  the  fine  E.  window,  depicting  the  historv  of  St.  Werburgh,  is  the  best 
in  the  cathedral.    The  side-windows  have  double  mullions. 

Cloistbbs  and  Bbfbctobt.  The  conventual  buildings  of  St.  Werburgh 
lie  to  the  N.  of  the  church,  instead  of  occupying  the  more  usual  posi- 
tion to  the  S.,  a  fact  which  is  probably  due  to  the  want  of  space  on 
that  side  between  the  church  and  the  boundary  of  St.  Oswald's  parish. 
From  the  cathedral  we  enter  the  Cloisters  by  the  Norman  door  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Perp.,  and  on  the  S. 
and  part  of  the  W.  side  the  arcades  are  double.  In  the  S.  cloister,  which 
has  been  lately  rebuilt,  we  see  the  Norman  work  in  the  N.  wall  of  the 
nave ;  and  at  its  W.  end  diverges  a  Norman  passage  leading  to  the  N.  W. 
front  of  the  cathedral.  A  narrow  vaulted  chamber  in  the  early-Norman 
style  extends  along  the  W.  cloister  from  N.  to  S.  The  B.  cloister  is 
bounded  by  the  Fratrff  (restored),  the  Maiden  Aisle  (a  passage  leading  to 
the  old  infirmary),  and  the  vestibule  of  the  chapter>house  (see  above). 
Near  the  N.  B.  comer  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Dormitory,  which  formed 
the  second  story  of  this  part  of  the  building.  Several  of  the  early  abbots 
were  buried  in  the  S.  cloister,  as  is  Dean  Bowson  (d.  1886),  one  of  the 
authors  of  a  well-known  'Life  of  St.  Paul'.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  cloisters 
stands  the  *Refeetoiry,  an  interesting  E.B.  structure,  part  of  which  has 
been  cut  off  by  a  passage  made  from  the  cloisters  to  Abbey  Square.    It  con- 
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tains  a  very  fine  E.  E.  *Lector^s  Pulpit,  with  a  aiaircaae  in  the  wall  (near 
the  S.E.  comer),  an  arrangement  seldom  met  with  elsewhere  in  England. 

In  Market  Square ,  to  the  W.  of  the  cathedral,  stands  the  Town 
Hall  (PI.  D,  3),  a  huildlng  in  the  Italian  style  with  a  tower  160  ft, 
high.  Nearly  opposite,  to  the  N.  of  the  King's  School  (p.  288),  is 
the  Abbey  Gateway  (14th  cent.),  leading  into  Abbey  Sqnare. 

We  now  follow  Foregate  St.  as  far  as  Park  Road ,  leading  to 
Orosvenor  Park  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  from  the  S.  side  of  which  a  good  view 
of  the  river  is  obtained.  The  path  leading  to  the  W.  from  the  statue 
of  the  second  Marquis  of  Westminster  leads  straight  to  St  John's. 
Near  the  church  is  the  ^Anchorite's  CeU\  in  which,  according  to  a 
curious  legend,  King  Harold  lived  as  a  hermit  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  where  he  had  been  wounded,  but  not  slain. 

The  ♦Church  of  St.  John  (PL  E,  4),  finely  situated  above  the 
Dee,  dates  from  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
an  earlier  Saxon  church.  It  was  here  that  Peter  de  Leia,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  set  up  his  throne  when  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  di- 
ocese to  Chester  in  1076  (p.  286),  and  thus  St.  John's  may  claim  to 
rank  as  the  second  cathedral  in  the  city.  The  present  building, 
however,  is  a  mere  torso,  consisting  of  little  more  than  part  of  the  nave 
of  the  original  collegiate  church,  which  was  perhaps  a  finer  edifice 
than  St.  Werburgh's  itself.  The  choir  and  chancel,  now  in  pictur- 
esque ruin,  were  crashed  by  the  falling  of  the  central  tower  in 
1470 ;  the  W.  front  was  destroyed  by  a  similar  accident  a  century 
later ;  and  the  massive  detached  tower  on  theN.W.  also  fell  in  1881. 

The  N.  porch  was  rebuilt  in  1883;  the  N.E.  belfry  was  erectedin  1887. 
We  enter  by  the  N.  poreh,  which  has  been  admirably  restored;  above 
it  is  the  ancient  and  battered  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The  ^Interior  is  an 
excellent  example  of  simple  yet  stately  Norman  architecture.  The  beau- 
tiful triforium  is  in  the  Transition  style  and  dates  from  about  a  century 
later  than  the  bays  below ;  the  clerestory  is  E.  E.  On  the  8.  side  of 
the  chancel  is  an  £.  E.  crypt  or  ^chapter-house'*,  containing  four  intereat- 
ing  Saxon  crosses  of  the  9-lOth  centuries.  The  ruins  of  the  choir  exhibit 
some  very  fine  late  or  transitional  Norman  details  (key  kept  by  the  sexton, 
who  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  church  or  at  No.  1 ,  Lumley  Place ,  & 
little  to  the  N.).  According  to  two  singularly  parallel  and  baseless  legends, 
Henry  Y.  of  Germany  and  Harold,  the  Saxon  kiugf  both  spent  their  last 
years  in  seclusion  at  Chester  and  were  buried  in  St.  John's  (see  above). 
—  Near  St.  John's  is  the  Episcopal  Palace. 

From  the  middle  of  Bridge  St.  (p.  286),  Grrosvenor  St.  leads 
direct  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  passing  on  the 
left  the  Orosvenor  Museum  and  School  of  Science  and  Art  (PI.  D,  4; 
daily,  10-6,  adm.  3d.,  Wed.  free).  The  museum  contains  Roman 
altars ,  coins ,  and  inscribed  stones  found  in  the  city ,  and  other 
objects  of  local  interest.  On  the  right  is  an  Obelisk  to  the  memory 
of  Matthew  Henry  (p.  287).  The  bronze  equestrian  statue  in  front 
of  the  castle  is  that  of  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Combermere  (d.  1865}, 
by  Marochetti.  To  the  right ,  opposite  the  castle ,  are  the  Militia 
Barracks.  The  Castle  (PI.  D,  5),  originally  built  by  the  first 
Norman  Earl  of  Chester,  now  consists  of  a  series  of  modem  build- 
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ings ,  used  as  assize-courts ,  gaol,  and  barracks.    The  only  relic  of 

the  Norman  period  is  Julius  Caesar's  Tower ,  on  the  side  next  the 

river  (S.  W.),  a  sqnare  keep  used  as  a  powder-magazine.   This  tower 

has  heen  lecased  with  red  stone ,  and  has  thus  lost  its  venerable 

appearance. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  city  is  centred  in  that  of  its  castle,  upon 
which  a  flash  of  historical  interest  was  also  cast  in  modem  times  by  the 
abortive  attempt  of  the  Fenians  to  capture  it  in  1867.  —  In  the  upper  story 
of  the  tower  is  a  beautiful  litUe  E.  £.  Ohapel, 

The  Church  of  8t  Mary  (PL  D,  6),  a  good  Perp.  bnilding  ad- 
joining the  castle  on  the  E.,  contains  a  few  old  montiments. 

The  King's  Arms  Kitcheny  a  small  inn  close  to  the  East  Gate  (reached 
by  the  narrow  passage  to  the  X.,  inside  the  gate),  is  the  meeting-place  of 
a  mimic  corporation,  said  to  have  heen  established  by  Charles  I.  The 
room  in  which  the  society  meets  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  with  a  tiled  floor  \  its  walls  are  covered  with  wooden  panels  bearing 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  for  the  last  200  years.  The 
chair  of  the  ^Mayor'*  is  a  handsome  piece  of  oak-carving,  above  which 
are  hung  the  mace  and  sword  of  state. 

Excursions  from  Chester. 

Saton  Hall,  an  example  of  an  English  aristocratic  mansion,  adorned 
with  all  the  resources  of  modern  art  and  fitted  up  with  lavish  expend- 
iture ,  is  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster ,  a  descendant  of  Hugh 
Lupus  (p.  285).  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  Dee,  IVs  ^'  to  the  S.  of 
Chester,  and  may  be  reached  either  by  road  or  by  river  (steamer  or  small 
boat,  see  p.  284) ;  in  summer  a  public  brake  leaves  Chester  daily  except  Sun. 
for  Eaton  Hall  at  2  p.m.,  returning  at  5  p.  m.  (fare  i<.,  return  is.  6<l.). 
Visitors  to  the  hall  pay  a  fee  of  Qd.  at  the  door,  and  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  gardens  (dd.)  may  be  obtained  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  from  the 
Chester  booksellers,  or  at  the  garden-gate;  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  In  approaching  by  steamer  we  may  alight  either  at 
Eccleston  F&rrp  (6d.),  about  iV2M.  below  the  hall,  and  walk  through  tha 
park,  or  at  Eaton  Iron  Bridge  (fare  8d.),  just  above  it.  The  stable-yard  en- 
trance, by  which  visitors  are  admitted,  is  at  the  N.  end  of  th«  building. 
The  present  house,  the  fourth  on  the  same  site,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic 
pile  erected  by  WatwTuntse  in  1970^2.  In  front  of  it  is  a  bronze  StatuB  of 
Hugh  Lupus,  by  G.  F.  Watts.  The  interior  is  most  sumptuously  fitted  up, 
and  contains  numerous  modem  paintings,  including  several  family-por- 
traits by  i^llais  and  a  few  works  of  Rubens.  To  reach  the  Gardens,  with 
their  extensive  greenhouses  and  fine  terraces,  we  turn  to  the  right  on 
leaving  the  house.  Visitors  are  allowed  to  inspect  the  house  and  wander 
about  the  gardens  without  an  attendant,  and  no  gratuities  are  expected. 
The  Stud  Farm  (a  group  of  red  buildings,  visible  from  the  garden-lodge, 
to  the  right  of  the  avenue  to  Eccleston)  contains  several  race^horses  of 
renown.  Those  who  wish  to  return  to  Chester  by  the  steamer  should 
make  enquiries  beforehand  as  to  when  and  where  they  can  meet  it;  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors  to  Eaton  Hall  it  often  puts  in  at  the  bank  at 
the  end  of  the  park,  1/2  H.  above  Eccleston  Ferry.  The  return-route  may 
be  varied  by  following  the  avenue  that  leads  to  the  TH.W.  from  the  fine 
iron  gates  at  the  front  of  the  house  to  (2Vs  M.)  the  Overleigh  Lodge,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  Grosvenor  Bridge  (tramway,  see  p.  284). 

About  6  Bl.  to  the  W.  of  Chester  lies  *'Hawarden  (pronounced  Harden), 
a  station  on  the  railway  to  Wrexham  (£rom  Northgate  or  Liverpool  Road 
station;  comp.  p.  284^  fares  is.  8d.,  S^/sdl.).  Hawarden  CasUe,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  £^ht  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone  (d.  1898),  stands  in  a  picturesque 
park,  containing  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Visitors  are  admitted  daily 
(except  Sun.)  to  the  park  free  from  10  a.m.  to  sunset,  and  to  the  old  castle 
from  1  to  6  p.m.  (adm.  Si. ;  free  on  Sat.  &  Mon.,  1-3,  from  Easter  to  the  end 
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of  July);  the  modem  mansion  la  not  shown.    The  rains  of  the  *  Old  Oaitla 
consist  mainly  of  a  massive  circular  keep,  the  top  of  which  commands  a 

Sood  view  of  the  Dee  valley;  it  probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
3th  cent.,  and  contains  a  chapel.  Hawtttden  Church  is  an  £.^  buUding, 
restored,  after  a  destructive  fire  in  1807,  by  Sir  O.  G.  Scott)  it  contains  a 
tablet  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  window  presented  by  gratefiil  Armenians. 
A  monument  with  effigies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  also  to  be  placed 
here.  Bt.  DeinioVs  Library^  established  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886,  is  housed 
in  a  Gothic  building  erected  in  1902  as  part  of  the  national- memorial  of 
the  great  statesman.  A  hostel  for  students  has  been  added.  —  About  2  M. 
to  the  N.W.  of  Hawarden  (2>/s  M.  from  Queen's  Ferry,  p.  294)  are  the 
romantic  ruins  of  £ioloe  Cattle  (18th  coit.),  in  the  woods  near  which 
Henry  II.  was  defeated  by  Owen  Gwynedd. 

Fbom  Ohkstbb  to  Gbbws,  21  M.,  railway  in  ^/s-l  hr.  (fares  Ss.  Sd.,  2s., 
is.  9d.).  —  lOVs  M.  BeesUm  Castle  d:  Tanorley  (ToUemache  Arms).  Baeaton 
Oastle  (open  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.),  commandingly  situated  on  a 
lofty  rock,  */«  ^*  from  the  station,  was  founded  in  the  IBth  eent.  and 
dismantled  in  1646.  It  belongs  to  Lord  ToUemache,  whose  park  otPeck' 
forton  is  adjacent  and  may  he  visited  on  application  at  the  lodge.  The 
church  of  Bunbury,  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  Beeston  Castle,  contains  several 
interesting  monuments,  including  the  colossal  alabaster  effigy  of  Sir  Hugh 
de  Oalveley  (d.  1898),  the  'Glory  of  Cheshire*.  —  18  M.  Cdhehy.  —  21  X. 
Crewe  (p.  864). 

Fbom  Ghbstbb  to  Mold  and  Dbnbioh,  29V2  M.,  railway  (L.  N.  W.) 
in  1-11/4  hr.  (fares  &«.,  2f.  9d.,  2s.  bVtd.).  6  M.  Broughton  HaU-,  9  M.  Hope, 
both  within  easy  reach  of  Hawarden  (p.  291).  At  (10  M.)  ff^e  JumeUon 
we  intersect  the  line  running  from  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  to  Wrexham 
(p.  284).  —  ISVs  M.  Hold  (Black  Lien),  a  busy  little  coal-mining  town, 
with  a  good  15th  cent,  church,  containing  some  fine  painted  windows. 
About  li/s  M.  to  the  S.  is  Tower,  the  curious  seat  of  the  Wynnes,  with 
a  lofty  square  tower  of  the  15th  eent^urv.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  Maes 
Oarmon,  where  a  eolumn  erected  in  ITSiS  marks  the  scene  of  the  *  Alleluia 
Victory*,  said  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Christian  Britons  over  the  Saxon 
and  Pictish  pagans  In  420.  Pedestrians  may  walk  from  Mold  to  Authin 
(p.  296),  either  direct  (9  M.),  or  over  the  top  of  Moel  Fammau  (p.  296), 
the  highest  of  the  Clwydian  hills  (*View  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  etc.).  — 
At  (29Vt  M.)  Denbigh  we  reach  the  railway  from  Bhyl  to  Corwen. 

From  Mold  a  branch-line  runs  vi&  Coed  Talon  to  (8Vs  M.)  Brpmbo. 

Fbom  Chbstbb  to  Mabchbstbb  vil  Wabbimoton,  40  M. ,  railway 
(L.  N.  W.)  in  lV4-2V4hrs.  (fares  6s.  Sd.,9s.  fid.,  2s.  lOd.).  —  From  (7M.) 
Helsbff  a  branch  diverges  to  Sooton  (p.  888).  9  M.  Firodsham^  with  a  Nor- 
man church  dose  by,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Runcorn  (p,  864).  —  At 
(22  M.)  Warrington  we  join  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  ^.  849). 

Fbom  Chbstbb  to  Manghbstbb  via  Kobthwich,  SSVs  M.,  railway  OChe- 
shire  Lines*)  in  11/4-2  hrs.  (fares  5f .  8d.,  2«.  lOd.).  —  Near  (16  M.)  Harford 
it  crosses  the  main  L.  N.  W.  line  (comp.  p.  867).  ~  18  M.  Horthwiah 
(Angel;  Crown),  the  principal  town  of  the  salt-district,  with  17.609  inhab. 
and  several  salt-mines  and  brine-springs.  An  interesting  visit  may  be 
paid  to  the  Marston  lUne^  800  ft.  deep,  with  a  roof  supported  by  huge 
pillars  of  salt.  Nearly  two  million  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  within 
a  radius  of  7  M.  from  Northwioh.  The  frequent  subsidence  of  the  earth, 
owing  to  the  pumping  out  of  the  brine,  gives  a  singular  appearance  to 
niany  parts  of  the  town.  —  24  M.  ^tuts/ord  (Angel ;  Boyal  George)  is  the 
*Cranford*  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  (1810-65),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard 
adjoining  the  Unitarian  chapel.  Tableg  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Tabley 
(1836-95),  the  poet,  is  an  18th  eent.  mansion,  2  M.  to  the  S.W.,  near 
which  stands  Tdblep  Old  Hall  (14th  cent.,  with  a  Jacobean  facade)  on  an 
island  in  a  lake.  •—  The  train  now  passes  Teuton  Pari  (Lord  Bgerton),  on 
the  left,  and  traversea  the  pretty  valley  of  the  BolUn.  81  M.  AUrintkemt, 
with  16,881  inhab.,  contains  numerous  villas  of  Manchester  merohants.  — 
38i/«  M.  Memchestor,  see  p.  860. 

From  Chester  to  Liverpool,  see  B.  41;  to  Bangor  and  Camarvm, 
see  B.  40a. 
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The  district  usually  included  under  the  name  of  North  Wales  con- 
sists of  that  part  of  the  principality  lying  to  the  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Aherystwyth  to  Shrewsbury.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  mountain, 
coast,  and  valley  scenery  in  the  kingdom;  and  few  districts  of  similar 
size  can  vie  with  ^Snowdonia^  In  the  amount  and  variety  of  Its  natural 
attractions.  From  three  to  six  weeks,  or  longer,  are  necessary  for  any 
approach  to  an  exhaustive  tour,  but  a  flying  visit  to  some  of  the  finest 
points  may  be  made  in  a  few  days.  Numerous  circular  tours,  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks,  have  been  arranged  by  the  L. 
N.  W.  and  G.  W.  railways,  which,  along  with  the  Cambrian  Railways, 
afford  the  chief  means  of  communication  in  the  N.  and  S.  halves  of  the 
district  respectively.  The  tours  may  be  begun  at  Chester,  Shrewsbury, 
Llandudno,  and  many  other  points,  and  the  utmost  facility  is  given  for 
breaking  the  journey,  adopting  alternative  routes ,  and  the  like.  —  The 
vessels  of  the  Liverpool  and  l^orth  Wales  Steamboat  Co.  ply  daily  (twice 
on  Mon.  and  Sat.)  in  summer  from  Liverpool  (Princess  Landing  Stage)  to 
Llandudno  C^U  hrs.;  fares  4<.,  St.),  Beaumaris  (3V4  hrs.:  6s,,  StX  Bangor 
(Si/t  hrs.),  and  Mmai  Bridge  (8S/4  hrs.;  6«.,  8«). 

Three  days,  beginning  at  Chester,  may  be  apportioned  as  follows.  Ist 
Day.  Proceed  by  early  train  to  Bangor ^  visit  the  lunai  Bridges^  go  on  by  train 
to  Carnarvon,  visit  the  castle,  and  take  an  evening  train  to  Lkmborii.  2srD  Bat. 
Ascend  Snowdon,  making  an  early  start,  and  take  the  afternoon  coach  through 
the  Pau  of  Lkmberis  to  Bettwp^-Coed.  Bkd  Dat.  Proceed  by  railway  to 
Blaenau  ^osHniog;  then  by  the  'Toy  Railway'  to  Port  Madoc ;  by  railway  to 
ChesUr  (fit  Shrewsbury)  via  Barmouth  and  Dolgellev,  stopping  for  the  night,  if 
time  permit,  at  the  latter.  Alternative  routes  for  3nd  and  Srd  days :  2x0  Dat. 
Ascend  Snovdon  and  descend  to  Beddgelert;  visit  Pont  Aborglaslyn;  drive 
through  Ifant  Choynant  to  Capel  Curig  and  (if  there  be  time)  to  Bettws- 
y-Coed.  Bed  Dat.  Visit  the  waterfalls,  etc.,  near  Bettws,  and  return  through 
the  Vale  of  Conway  (taking  the  steamer,  if  the  hour  suit,  at  Trefriw)  to 
Conway  and  Chester.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  either  of  these  arrangements 
involves  a  good  deal  of  hurry  and  fatigue,  while  the  walk  over  Snowdon 
to  Beddgelert  should  not  be  attempted  except  by  fairly  robust  pedestrians. 
—  A  more  leisurely  tour  of  a  week,  for  moderate  walkers,  may  be  laid  out 
as  follows.  isT  Dat.  Early  train  to  Llandudno;  walk  or  drive  round  the 
Or  eat  Orme's  Head;  in  the  afternoon  by  train  to  Bettws  {Conway  Castle  may  be 
included  if  time  allows).  2nd  Dat.  Fairy  Olen  and  Falls  of  the  Conway 
0>M.);  walk  or  drive  through  the  Pass  of  LkmXteris  io  Llanheris  (ISVsM.). 
3ro  Dat.  Ascend  Bnowdon  and  descend  to  Beddgelert.  4th  Dat.  Walk 
or  drive  from  Beddgelert  to  Ffestiniog  by  the  old  road  (13  M.).  Cynfael 
Falls,  frrn  Dat.  Railway  (or  on  foot)  to  (3V«  M.)  Duffws  \  *Toy  Railway* 
to  Port  Madoc;  railway  to  Barmouth  and  Dolgelley  (or  walk  from  Bar- 
mouth to  Dolgelley,  10  M.).  6tu  Dat.  Ascent  of  Ctidtr  Idris  (up  and  down 
3V2-5  hrs.)}  Torrent  Walk  (P  M);  Precipice  Walk  (3-7  M.,  if  time  and 
strength  permit).  7th  Dat.  Railway  from  Dolgelley  to  Chester,  stopping 
at  Llangollen  if  desired,  to  visit  Dtnas  Brah  and  Plas  Newydd.  —  Tour- 
ists who  wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  1^.  Wales  in  a  single  day 
wilL  perhaps,  best  effect  their  purpose  by  joining  the  coach-route  Ko.  7 
(p.  297)  from  Llandudno,  or  the  coach  that  makes  the  round  of  Snowdon 
from  Camarwm  (p.  307).  In  summer  a  train  (L.  N.  W.  R.)  runs  from 
Cniester  to  Llanb«ris  direct,  stopping  at  Wkyl  and  following  stations,  and 
returning  in  the  evening.  As  the  coaches  run  in  connection  with  the 
trains,  this  route  affords  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  day-excursions 
In  Snowdonia. 

Of  the  following  tours,  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  'North 
Wales'*,  the  sub-routes  a.,  b.,  and  c.  draw  a  cordon  round  the  district 
described,  while  the  others  deal  with  the  interior  of  the  circle.  To  Snowdon, 
as  the  great  focus  of  attraction,  a  separate  section  has  been  allotted. 
Ahorystwyth  and  Maehynileth,  freauently  included  for  touring  purposes  tn 
N.  Wales,  are  described  in  R.  3^  ('Central  Wales').    Those  who  wish  to 
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combine  S.  Wales  in  one  general  tour  jnritli  17.  Wales  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  joining  tMs  route  to  BR.  25^,  either  from  Aberystwytli  or  Shrewsbury. 
Tourists  will  find  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  Welsh 
names  desirable.  For  hints  on  that  point  and  other  general  remarks  on 
Wales,  see  the  Introduction. 

■r 

a.  From  Chester  to  Bangor  and  Carnarvon.   Llandudno. 

Anglesey. 

Comp.^  Mapii  pp.  324^  336. 

681/2  M.  Railway  (L.  N.  W.)  in  2-3V«  hrs.  (fares  12«.  Id.,  8*.  4d.,  bs, 
Sytd.),  To  Bemgor,  60  M.,  ia  IV2-2V2  hrs.  (fares  10«.  6d.,  bt.  6d.,  is.  iiyzd.)-y 
to  Llandudno,  47V2M.,  in  11/4-21/4  hrs.  (fares  Si.  id.,  is.  Sd.,  Ss.  ilVad.).  — 
This  is  the  line  traversed  by  the  Irish  Mail  to  Holyhead  (p.  306).  The 
railway  skirts  the  sea  nearly  the  whole  way,  while  on  the  other  side  (left) 
we  have  more  or  less  distant  views  of  the  mountains. 

Chester,  see  p.  284.  —  The  train  traverses  a  tnnnel,  passes 
through  the  city- wall,  and  crosses  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal  and  the 
Dee.  To  the  left  lies  the  Roodee  (p.  286),  with  the  castle  beyond  it. 
The  line  skirts  the  Dee.  Before  teaching  (6  M.)  Sandycroft  we  cross 
a  small  brook  and  enter  Flintshire  and  Wales.  7  M.  Queens  Ferry, 
near  Hawarden  (p.  291);  9  M.  Connah^s  Quay  (p.  284).  W^e  now 
skirt  for  several  miles  the  desolate  and  sandy  estuary  of  the  Dee 
(the  'Sands  of  Dee*).  —  I2V2  M.  Flint  (Roy a.\  Oak),  the  county-town 
of  Flintshire ,  is  a  smoky  little  town  with  4624  Inhab.  and  some 
chemical  works.  To  the  right  are  the  *rude  ribs'  of  the  old  Castle, 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  between  Richard  U.  and  BoUngbroke 
(^Richard  II'.,  iii.  3) ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  L  On 
the  Cheshire  coast,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary,  are  the  small 
watering-places  of  Parkgate  (p.  284)  and  West  Kirby  (p.  339). 

14  M.  Bagillt.  —  On  a  wooded  knoll  to  the  left,  just  before 

(17  M.)  Holywell,  are  the  ruins  of  Basingwerk  Abbey,  a  Cistercian 

house  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Chester  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 

century.   The  little  town  of  Holywell  (King's  Head)  lies  II/2  M.  to 

the  S.  of  the  station  and  takes  its  name  from  the  sacred  Well  of 

St.  Winifrid  (adm.  2d.). 

This  well  was  formerly  held  in  great  veneration,  ranking  as  one  of 
the  ^Seven  Wonders  of  Wales',  and  still  attracts  Boman  Catholic  pilgrims 
It  waa  believed  to  have  risen  on  the  spot  where  the  head  of  St.  Wini- 
I'rid  fell  to  the  ground,  cut  off  by  a  pagan  prince  whose  advancea  she 
had  rejected.  The  red  vegetable  growth  on  the  stones  is  believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  the  stains  of  St.  Winifrid's  blood.  The  Ferp.  chapel  built 
over  the  well  is  attributed  to  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  Vll. 

Near  (20  M.)  Mostyn  (Mostyn  Arms)  is  Mostyn  Hall  (no  adm.), 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  where  the  'King's 
Window'  is  said  to  be  that  through  which  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  YII.,  escaped  from  the  soldiers  of  Richard  III. 
The  hall  contains  Welsh  antiquities  and  some  rare  old  MSB. 

Dovoning  Hall,  1  M.  from  Mostyn,  was  the  birthplace  of  Peimani 
(b.  1762),  author  of  the  ^Tour  in  Wales'.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh  and  contains  the  ^Pennant  Collection'  of  MSS.  and  antiquities. 

To  the  right  we  soon  ^.ome  in  sight  of  the  lighthouse  on  Air 

Point,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Dee  estuary,  and  of  Hoylake(jf.  348), 
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at  the  N.E.  end.  Near  (26  M.)  Prestatyn  (Royal  Victoria,  R.  %.  6d., 
D.  38.  6(2. ;  Nant  Hall,  1  M.  from  the  station,  R.  or  D.  from  3«.  6d.) 
we  obtain  a  good  view  of  Moel  Fammau  (p.  296)  and  the  other 
Clwydian  hills  to  the  left,  while  the  Great  Orme  (p.  298)  may  be 
descried  on  onr  right,  in  front. 

30  M.  Bhyl.  —  Hotels.  'Wbstmimstbb,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  i«.,  Bblvotb, 
from  6l.  per  day,  Qubbn^s,  facing  the  sea,  i/a  H.  from  the  station;  Rotal, 
MosTTN  Abms,  in  the  town ;  Albzandba,  Bee  &  Station,  R.  2«.  6cf.,  pens.7<.6ci., 
Dddlbt  Asms,  near  the  station.  —  Hydropathic^  V^  M.  from  the  station. 

Brakes  ply  daily  to  Dyserth^  Bodelwyddan^  St.  Asaph^  Abergele  (fare  in 
each  case  U.)\  to  Llan^air  TalJuiiarn  (3«.);  Colwyn  Bay  and  Llandudno  (5«.)  \ 
etc.   Also  on  Snn.  for  morning  service  at  Bodelwyddan  and  8t.  Asaph  (U.  6d.)< 

Steamboats  in  summer  to  Liverpool  (2<.  6(2.),  Llandudno  (2«.))  and  the 
Henai  Straits  (comp.  p.  393;  3«.). 

Rhyl  is  a  frequented  and  somewhat  bustling  sea-bathing  resort, 

with  a  good  beach,  an  esplanade,  a  small  golf-course,  and  a  pier 

(adm.  2d),  the  end  of  which  affords  a  distant  yiew  of  the  Snowdonian 

mountains.    It  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  excursions  in  the 

VdU  of  Clvfyd,  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  lies.    Pop.  8473. 

About  31/s  K.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Rhyl  lie  the  ruins  of  Dyterth  Castle,  the 
direet  and  uninteresting  road  to  which  crosses  the  Gladstone  Bridge.  A 
pleasanter  way  is  to  take  the  train  to  Bhuddlan  (see  below)  and  walk 
thence  to  (3  M.)  Dyserth  (Bed  Lion).  The  castle,  which  is  of  early  Nor- 
man origin,  is  strikingly  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  (view).  The  walk  may 
be  prolonged  towards  the  N.E.  to  C&^h  H.)  Netemarket,  close  to  which  i's 
the  extensive  tumulus  known  as  the  'Cop';  and  from  itewmarket  we  may 
go  on  either  to  (3  H.)  Prestatyn  (see  above)  or  to  (4  M.)  Hostyn  (p.  294). 
On  the  way  to  the  former  we  pass  the  extensive  Talargoeh  Lead  Mine.  — 
Bodelwyddan^  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Rhyl  (brake,  see  above)  and  2Vs  M. 
from  8t.  Asaph  (see  below),  has  a  beautiful  modern  church,  known  as  'the 
marble  church^  with  a  lofty  spire,  erected  by  the  late  Lady  Margaret 
Willoughby  de  Broke  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Fbom  Rhtl  to  Oobwbn^  80  M.,  railway  (L.  N.  W.)  in  lVs-2  hrs. 
(fares  6t.,  2s.  9d.,  3«.  Qd.).  This  line  traverses  the  Vcile  of  Choydy  a  pretty 
and  fertile  valley  (20  H.  long),  with  no  pretension  to  scenic  grandeur. 

31/2  M.  Bhuddloxk  (inns),  with  a  ruined  castle  of  thei2th  cent.  (a^cn.  2d.). 

6lf.  St.  Asaph  i^FUtngh^  R.  from2<.,  D.  2s.  6<2.,  pens,  from  7s.6d.  &  Kinma 
Arms,  B.  2s.),  a  quiet  little  episcopal  seat,  situated  on  an  eminence  between 
the  Cflwyd  and  the  Elwy.  The  ^'Gathbdbal,  which  is  the  smallest  in  the 
kingdom,  being  only  182  ft.  in  length,  is  in  its  present  form  mainly  a  Dee. 
building  of  the  16th  cent.,  though  part  of  the  nave  and  aisles  date  from  the 
second  half  of  the  i3th  century.  It  was  restored  in  1887-70  by  Scott.  The  ex- 
terior is  very  plain,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  being  the  massive  square 
tower,  100  ft.  in  height  (small  charge  for  ascending).  The  interior  contains 
carved  oak  stalls,  some  good  modem  stained  glass,  and  the  monuments  of  a 
bishop  of  the  14th  cent.  (8.  transept)  and  of  Mrs.  Bemans,  the  poetess  (d.  1836), 
who,  however,  is  buried  at  Dublin.  The  see  of  8t.  Asaph  was  founded  by 
St.  Kentigem  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  derives  its  name  from 
his  suceessor  (d.  696).  The  church  is  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  till  dusk. 
In  the  cathedral-yard  is  a  monument  to  Bishop  Morgan  (d.  1604) ,  first 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  —  About  SVs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Elwy,  are  the  Cefn  Caves,  in  which 
numerous  organic  remains  were  found.  The  caves  are  only  2V4  U.  from 
Trefnant,  the  station  beyond  St.  Asaph. 

11  M.  Denbigh  (Crown;  Bull)  ^  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  with  6439  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Clwyd 
and  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle.  The  latter  (adm.  2d.),  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  commands  an  extensive  view.  In  1668  it  was 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Dudley ,  Earl  of  Leicester ,  wh 
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wards  entertained  tbe  Virgin  Queen  here  witb  great  magnificence.  The 
castle  afforded  shelter  to  Charles  I.  after  the  battle  of  Bowton  (p.  286^ 
but  was  dismantled  at  the  Restoration.  It  has  been  partty  restored,  and  the 
interior  is  used  as  a  recreation-ground.  The  ancient  chnrch  of  St.  Eilarp 
(now  closed),  the  extensive  remains  of  another  large  church  begun  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  but  never  finished,  and  the  old  parish-church  at  WMtehureh 
(1  M.  to  the  £.)  are  all  interesting.  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley  (d.  1904)  was  a 
native  of  Denbigh.  Denbigh  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Mold  and  Chester 
(see  p.  392).  —  At  Llantanna»,  a  village  on  the  Aled,  V/t  M.  to  the  W.,  a 
monument,  erected  in  1899,  commemorates  five  famous  natives  of  the  parish. 

liVs  H.  LkmrhaiiUir.  The  church,  */4  M.  to  the  W.,  contains  a  fine 
^Jesse"*  window,  said  to  have  been  purchased  with  the  contributions 
of  pilgrims  to  the  adjoining  sacred  well  of  F/vnnon  Dp/nog. 

19  H.  Snthin  (Cattle;  Wynrntay  Artnt),  a  quaint  little  Welsh  town  of 
26il  inhab.,  contains  an  interesting  church,  recently  restored,  with  a  fine 
oaken  ceiling  In  the  "S.  aisle  and  a  modem  spire.  The  CcutU  (adm.  8d.) 
shared  the  fate  of  many  Welsh  strongholds  in  being  captured  by  the 
Parliamentarian  general  Mytton  and  was  dismanUed  after  the  Restoration. 
A  handsome  modem  mansion  has  been  erected  on  part  of  the  site.  Buthin 
is  a  good  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Mod  Fammau  (iW  ft.),  the  highest 
of  the  Clwydian  range,  which  lies  iVs  M.  to  the  K.W.  The  *View  in- 
cludes the  entire  Clwyd  valley,  Snowdon,  Chester,  Liverpool,  etc.  —  26  Iff. 
Derwen,  with  a  church  containing  a  fine  rood-Ion  of  the  15th  oentury.  — 
SO  M.  Oorwen^  see  p.  820. 

On  leaving  Rhyl  the  train  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Glwyd, 
affording  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  Rhnddlan  Castle,  the  tower  of  St. 
Asaph  cathedral,  and  the  spire  of  Bodelwyddsn  chnrch.  34^2  M. 
Abergele  ^  Peruam  (Bee,  Hesketh  Arms,  at  Abergele;  Cambrian, 
near  the  station,  R.  28.  6<j.,  D.  3«.-3«.  6d.),  the  former  1  M.  inland, 
the  latter  a  small  sea-bathing  resort  adjoining  the  station. 

Beyond  Abergele,  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  is  the  imposing 
turreted  mansion  of  Ovorych  (Earl  of  Dnndonald],  which,  however, 
consists  to  a  great  extent  merely  of  frontage,  built  for  effect.  Immed- 
iately beyond  Gwrych,  the  huge  but  shallow  caye  of  Cefn  Ogo  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  cliffs  to  the  left.  —  39V2  ^*  Old  Colwyn  ((}ueen'8 ; 
Marine  Hotel).  —  41  M.  Golwyn  Bay  (*Pwllyehroehan  Hottly  with 
fine  grounds,  R.  4«.,  D.  4«.  6<2.;  Imperial^  near  the  station,  B.  4«., 
D.  4s.  6d. ;  Colwyn  Bay;  MitropoU  Temperance;  HydropathU),  a 
llouriBhing  watering-place,  with  good  bathing,  a  golf-course,  and 
numerous  pleasant  walks  among  the  wooded  hills  and  valleys  to  land- 
ward. The  marine  promenade  extends  to  the  W.  to  (1^2  M.  from  the 
station)  Rhoa-on-Sea  or  Llandrillo-yn^Bhoa  (Rhos  Abbey,  first-class 
R.  5s,  D.  4s.  6d,  pens,  from  32. 13s.  6(2.  per  week ;  Cayley  Arms)^  with 
a  pier  and  a  curious  fishing-weir,  and  the  small  and  ancient  Capet 
8t,  TrillOy  built  over  a  spring.  Light  railway  to  Llandudno  under 
construction. 

Coaches  ply  in  summer  from  Colwyn  Bay  to  (6  H.)  Handudno  (is.)  i  to 
(8  M.)  Bodnant  Ball  (8s.)  ^  to  St.  Asaph  vift  Abergele,  returning  vi&  Bodelwyd- 
dan  Church  (38  U. ;  5s.) ;  to  J?sttws-y-(7a«dvi&Trefiriw,  returning  vift  Llanrwst 
(89  U. ;  Is)  \  and  to  Bettws-v-Coed.  Capel  Gurig,  Nant  Francon,  and  home 
by  the  coast  Cloop  tour*  ^  66  M.  j  10s.).  —  Steamers  from  Bhos  to  Lktndwlno^ 
the  Menai  Straits^  and  round  Anglesey;  also  occasionijly  to  Bardsey  (p.  809). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  neck  of  the  promontory  ending  in  the 
threat  Orme  and  Little  Orme,  while  the  fine  estuary  of  the  Conway 
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comes  into  view  in  fzont,  backed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Snowdon 
range.  From  (44 V2  ^0  Llandudno  Junction  (Station  Hotel;  North 
Western  Hotel;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms)  a  short  hranch-Une  diyerges  to 
Llandndno,  3  M.  to  the  N.  This  is  also  the  point  of  divezgence  of 
the  railway  to  Bettwg-y-Coed  and  Ffestiniog  (B.  40d). 

Llandudno  (comp.  Map,  p.  324).  —  Hotels.  •Ixbrbial  (B.  5-7«., 
D.  4«.  6<f.),  Qdbkn's  (B.  i$.9d.,  I>.i«.))  St.  asosoB's  (B.  or  D.  4«.6d.),  Mabxhx 
(B.  it.f  D.  it.  Bd.)^  all  well  situated  on  the  Esplanade,  with  view  of  the  sea } 
Gband,  above  the  pier,  new,  B.  At.  6d.,  D.  6t.  Bd.\  Botal,  Church  Walks, 
B.  or  D.At.  \  Albzandka,  Clonmel  St.,  B.  or  D.it. ;  Glabbmob,  Gloddaeth  St., 
B.  orD.  i«.{  KoBTH  Wbstbbn,  near  the  station,  B.  or  D.  St.  Gd.;  Pbihcb 
OF  Walbs  &  Wbstminstbb,  in  Lloyd  St.,  B.  3«.,  D.  St.  6d.;  Mosttn  Asms, 
B.  St.  3d.,  D.  St.  Sd.'y  London,  B.  2«.,  B.  2t.  6d.;  Gbbbham,  B.  2t.  6d., 
D.  S«.  —  Gogabth  Abbet  Hotbl,  on  Conway  Bay,  near  the  golf-course, 
B.  4-6«.,  D,  it.  —  Privctte  Hotelt:  Logkybb^b,  on  the  Esplanade,  Hoon''8,  near 
the  station,  from  about  It.  Sd.  a  day.  —  Llandudno  Hpdropathie,  on  the 
Esplanade.  8-12<.  a  day;  Crcrigtide  Hydropathic^  under  the  Little  Orme^s 
Head,  8-10«.  6d.  a  day.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Soutet  and  Apartmentt. 

Cabs.  1.  By  distance:  Carriage  with  two  horses  it.  od.  per  mile, 
one  horse  or  two  ponies  Is. ,  one  pony  or  two  donkeys  9d. ,  one  donkey 
or  1-2  goats  Bd.;  each,  addit.  Vs  M.  9(1.,  6(1.,  id..  Sd.  —  2.  By  time:  per 
hour  6«.,  St.,  2«.,  it.  Sd.\  each  addit.  1/4  hr.  it.  Sd.,  9d.,  Sd.y  id.  — 
3.  Special  fares  for  the  ^Marine  Drive^  round  the  Great  Orme's  Head :  St., 
bt.j  it.y  2t.  —  Bath-chairs  it.  per  hr.,  and  Sd.  for  each  addit.  1/4  hr. 

Gable  Tramway  from  Church  Walks  to  the  top  of  the  Great  Orme  (Sd.). 

—  Light  RaUway  to  Colwyn  Bay  under  construction. 

Hortea  2«.  per  hr.,  ponies  it.  8d.,  donkeys  or  mules  Sd. 

Coaches.  1.  Public  brakes  ply  round  the  QruU  Omui't  Head  at  frequent 
intervals  (fare  It.).  2.  To  the  Little  Orme^t  Bead,  and  back  by  the  &lod' 
daeth  Woodt  (1«.),  several  times  a  day.  8.  To  Cohtyn  Bay  (p.  296),  twice  daily, 
going  by  the  Vale  of  Moehdre  and  returning  by  Llandudno  Junction  (16  M. ; 
fare  2t.  Sd.).  4.  To  Conway,  the  Syehnant  Patt,  Dtoygyfylehi,  Penmaenmawr, 
and  back,  twice  daily  (fare  it.).  6.  To  Beituft-y-Coed  by  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Conway,  returning  on  the  E.  bank  (fare  It.,  one  way  only  it.  Sd.).  6.  To 
Bodnant  Hall  and  back,  every  Tues.  and  Sat.  (fare  it.).  7.  Loop  tour  daily 
to  Conway,  Tre/riw,  Llanrtctt,  Betiwt-^-Coed,  Capel  Curig,  Llyn  Ogwen,  Patt 
of  Nant  Ffrancon,  Bethetda  (allowing  time  for  a  visit  to  the  quarries), 
Penrhyn  Cattle,  Aber^  Penmaenmawr,  Conway,  and  Llandudno,  starting  at 
8  a.m.  and  returning  at  7.30  p.m.  (fare  for  the  whole  distance  of  66  M., 
12<. ;  intermediate  distances  in  proportion). 

Steamers.  To  Beaumarit,  Bangor,  Menai  Bridge  (IVthr.;  2s.,  return 
St.)^  and  to  Liverpool,  see  p.  293.  Special  excursion-steamers  also  make 
frequent  trips  in  summer  to  BecMtmarit,  Bangor,  and  Menai  Bridge,  and 
back  (4-6  hrs.;  fare  2t.,  return  St.)\  to  Carnarvon  St.^  to  Rhyl  and  back 
(4Vs  hrs. ;  fare  2<.,  return  2s.  6d.),  to  Dougltu  on  the  Isle  of  Han,   etc. 

—  A  small  steamer  pUes  in  summer  from  Deganwy  (p.  299),  2  H.  to  the  S. 
of  Llandudno,  up  the  river  Conway  to  Conway  and  Trefrva  (l^/s  hr. ;  fares 
it.  Sd.,  1«.;  return  2«.  Sd.,  it.  Sd.). 

Post  Office,  Gloddaeth  St. ;  branch-office  in  Mostyn  St.,  near  the  station. 
Boats.    Sailing-boats  St.,  rowing-boats  2<.  per  hour.    ' 
Swimming  Bath,  in  the  Pavilion,  near  the  pier;  adm.  Sd. 
Theatres.   Prince^ t,  Mostyn  St.  \  Grand,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Esplanade. 

—  Concerts  in  the  PaviUon,  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  at  Biviire''t  Concert 
Hall,  beside  the  Grand  Theatre,  several  times  daily.  Band  on  the  Pier 
and  Esplanade. 

Golf-Oonrse  (18  holes),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  (jit.  Sd.  per  week). 

Llandudno,  the  most  fashionable  of  Welsh  watering-places  and 
a  good  starting-point  for  many  of  the  finest  excursions  in  North  Wales, 
has  a  population  of  (1901)  9807  and  is  frequented  in  the  season  by 
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20,000  yisitors.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  narrow  peninsula 
between  Conway  Bay  and  Orme's  Bay,  facing  the  latter,  the  firm 
and  smooth  sands  of  which  are  finely  bounded  by  the  bold  limestone 
headlands  called  the  Oreat  and  the  Little  Orme,  The  town  has 
extended  to  the  S.E.,  across  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  flat 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  there  are  now  several  houses  on  Conway 
Bay  also.  On  this  side,  howerer,  the  beach  is  wet  and  somewhat 
muddy,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  affords  a  fine  Tiew  of  the  Welsh 
mountains.  The  climate  of  Llandudno  is  bracing  in  summer  and 
comparatiyely  mild  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  annual  temperature 
is  50.6®  Fahr.  The  bathing  is  good  and  safe.  Like  Brighton,  how- 
eyer,  Llandudno  lacks  shade.  The  Pier  (adm.  2d, ;  6(2.  after  6  p.m.), 
which  is  1250  ft.  long,  commands  a  capital  yiew. 

The  *6reat  Orme's  Head  (680  ft.),  a  huge  rocky  promontory, 
rising  precipitously  above  the  sea ,  shields  Llandudno  most  effec- 
tually from  the  keen  N.W.  winds  and  forms  a  grand  feature  in 
almost  every  view  of  the  town. 

The  *Karine  Drive,  51/2  M.  long,  which  has  been  constructed  round 
the  face  of  the  cliffs,  is  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Great  Britain.  The  toll- 
house (Id.,  horse  3(2. ,  carriages  6d.  per  horse)  by  which  we  enter  it  lies  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  pier,  just  beyond  the  pleasure-grounds  known  as  the 
Happy  Valley.  The  road  ascends  steadily,  with  nearly  vertical  walls  of  rock 
above  and  below,  to  0/s  H.)  Pentrwyn^  the  l^.E.  angle  of  the  promontory, 
where  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  coast  to  the  B.  of  Llandudno,  with  the 
Glwyd  hills  in  the  background.  On-  an  exceptionally  clear  day  ttie  Isle  of 
Man,  the  hills  of  Cumberland,  and  the  coast  of  Lancashire  may  be  seen  to 
the  right.  In  '/i  H.  more  we  pass  a  footpath  on  the  left,  leading  up  to  a 
farm-house  COld  Farm  Refreshments''),  and  V*  K-  farther  on  is  another, 
divei^ing  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  crowned  with  a  flag-staff,  and  ascending  to 
the  (6  min.)  old  church  of  St.  Tuduo  (see  below).  At  the  extreme  N.  point 
of  the  promontory,  */4  M.  farther  on,  is  a  Lighthouse  (visitors  admitted), 
below  which  is  the  Hornby  Cave,  where  the  brig  *Hornby^  was  wrecked 
in  1824.  After  passing  the  lighthouse  we  gradually  obtain  a  splendid  *View 
of  Anglesey,  Puffin  Island,  the  coast  of  N.  Wales  from  Bangor  to  Conway, 
the  Conway  estuary,  and  the  mountains  of  Snowdonia.  Among  the  nearest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  the  last  are  (named  from  right  to  left)  Moel  Wnion, 
the  rounded  top  of  T  Foel  Fras,  Penmaenmawr  (on  the  coast),  Tal-y-Fan, 
Penmaenbach,  and  Conway  Mountain  (the  last  two  in  the  foreground,  near 
Conway).  Farther  back,  to  the  right  of  T  Foel  Fras,  is  Camedd  Llewelyn, 
beyond  and  to  the  right  of  which  the  peaked  summit  of  Snowdon  itself 
may  be  descried  on  a  clear  day.  We  now  descend  along  the  8.  side  of 
the  headland,  passing  (I'/a  M.  from  the  lighthouse)  the  scanty  remains 
of  Oogarth  Abbey.  Conway  Castle  (p.  900)  is  well  seen  almost  straight 
ahead.  On  reaching  the  toll-house  at  the  exit  we  turn  to  the  left,  leaving 
Conway  Bay  on  the  right,  and  return  to  Llandudno  by  Abbey  Road. 

Visitors  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Oreat  Orme, 
either  by  cable -tramway  (p.  297)  or  on  foot.  The  direct  route  leads  via 
Tygwyn  Road  ascending«from  Hill  Terrace,  at  the  N  end  of  the  town,  and 
commands  fine  views  of  Llandudno.  The  tramway  ends  at  the  old  Tele- 
graph  Station  (inn)  on  the  summit.  —  Just  short  of  the  final  ascent  to 
the  top  a  path  leads  to  the  right  (placard)  to  St.  Tudno's  Ohoreh,  by 
which  we  may  return.  This  small  building,  of  a  most  primitive  and  un- 
pretending character,  dates  from  the  15th  cent,  (restored  in  1855),  but 
occupies  the  site  of  an  older  structure  (12th  cent.).  It  is  said  to  mark 
*be  8i*«  of  the  eell  of  St.  Tudno,  a  hermit  of  the  7th  cent.,  who  has  be- 
quea^ed  his  name  to  the  modern  watering-place  (Llandudno,^  <•«.  church 
or  village  of  Tudno).    The  interior  (key  at  the  adjoining  *01d  Rectory 
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Befresluneiits*)  contains  an  ancient  font  and  two  incised  coffin  lids  of  the 
13tb  century.  The  churcli  of  St.  Tudno  is  much  frequented  on  Sun. 
evenings  in  sammer,  and  the  serviee  is  sometimes  held  in  the  open  air. 
From  the  church  we  may  either  descend  to  the  Ms^ne  Drive  (p.  3B6) 
or  follow  the  footpath  which  leads  to  the  6.B.,  passing  the  *01d  Farm 
Befreshments%  and  finally  descends  through  the  Happy  Valley  (p.  908), 
to  the  N.  of  the  pier.  —  The  old  copper  mines,  above  the  Happy  Valley, 
are  believed  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Romans  and  ancient  Britons. 

The  *Little  Orme's  Head  (463  ft.)  looks  much  less  nigged  thau 
its  big  brother,  but  a  closer  acquaintance  will  show  that  its  cliffs 
are  fully  as  picturesque  and  Imposing. 

To  reach  them  we  follow  the  road  along  the  shore  towards  the  B., 
which  begins  to  ascend  about  IV4  M.  from  the  town.  About  Vs  H.  beyond 
the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  there  is  a  break  in  the  wall  to  the 
left,  where  we  leave  the  road  and  ascend  across  turf  to  a  small  gate.  On 
passing  through  the  gate  we  may  ascend  to  the  left,  direct  to  the  top  of 
the  headland,  or  make  the  entire  circuit  of  it  by  following  the  path  to 
the  right,  soon  passing  through  another  gate  in  an  iron  fence.  The  sum- 
mit is  marked  by  a  cairn,  from  which  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
view  is  obtained,  including  Llandudno  and  Snowdonia  (comp.  p.  298)  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Clwydian  hills  and  vale  on  the  B.  The  seaward  edge  of 
the  headland,  with  its  cliffs  deseending  sheer  into  the  sea  from  a  height 
of  SOO-400  ft.,  is  also  very  fine. 

On  regaining  the  highroad  we  may  continue  our  walk  to  0/«  M.)  a 
point  where  four  roads  meet.  That  to  the  left  leads  to  (2Vs  M.)  Llandrillo 
(p.  296)  and  (1 M.)  Golwyn  Bay,  passing  near  the  old  farm-houae  of  Pen- 
rhpn^  to  which  two  curious  legends  attach.  Either  of  the  roads  to  the 
right  will  bring  us,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  (1  M.)  pleasant  wooded 
grounds  of  Qloddaeth  Houte^  the  seat  of  the  Mostyn  family.  The  curious 
tower  of  Llandrillo  Church,  with  double-stepped  battlements,  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  to  the  left.  The  direct  route  from  Llandudno  to  (2  M.)  Glod- 
daeth  diverges  from  the  shore-road  beyond  Graig-y-Don  Terraoe. 

The  low  wooded  hills  to  the  8.  of  the  Little  Orme's  Head  afiford  many 
pleasant  rambles.  The  best  point  of  view  is  *'Pabo  Hill,  which  rises 
about  2  K.  to  the  8.  of  the  Little  Orme ,  and  about  8  M. ,  in  a  direct 
line,  to  the  S.E.  of  Llandudno.  We  may  either  reach  it  by  the  Gloddaeth 
woods  (see  above),  or  follow  the  Conway  road  to  a  point  i/s  M.  beyond 
the  village  of  (l*/4  M.)  Llanrho*  (Mostyn  Arms),  with  its  pretty  church,  near 
which  is  a  memorial  church  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  opened  in  1895,  and 
th«n  diverge  to  the  left.  By  the  latter  route  we  pass  the  old  mansion  of 
(2y4  M.)  Sodyscallent  the  grounds  of  which  are  open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs., 
2-0  p.m.  —  The  favourite  boating-excursions  (comp.  p.  297)  are  to  the  caves 
in  the  cliffs  of  the  Great  and  Little  Orme,  which  can  be  reached  only  by 
water.  In  fine  weather  both  these  excursions  are  very  enjoyable,  and  the 
sheer  precipices  of  the  two  headlands  are  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
below.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  cave  is  the  Llwh,  in  the  Great  Orme , 
which  is  said  to  have  been  fitted  up  as  a  marine  summer-house  by  a  far- 
back  member  of  the  Mostyn  family.  Good  deep-sea  fishing  may  also  be  had. 

Conway  (see  p.  900) ,  with  its  picturesque  castle ,  is  within  i  M.  of 
Llandudno,  and  may  be  easily  reached  byroad,  by  river,  or  by  rail. 
In  the  last  case  the  traveller  should  alight  at  Llandudno  Junction  and 
walk  across  the  Suspension  Bridge.  About  halfway  between  Llandudno 
and  Conway  lies  Degamoy  (Deganwy  Castle  Hotel),  commanded  by  a  small 
hill  (260  ft. ;  view),  which  is  crowned  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  by  Hugh  Lup^a  (p*  286).  Steamer  hence  up  the  Conway  to  Trefriw 
(comp.  pp.  297,  329).  The  small  pier  lies  a  little  below  (to  the  K.  of)  the 
railway  station.   At  Conway  the  steamboat-pier  is  just  above  the  bridges. 

From  Llandudno  Junction  to  Bettws-f'Coed  and  Ffutiniog^  see  B.  JOd. 

Beyond  Llandudno  Junction  the  train  crosses  the  wide  mouth 
of  the  Cofwoay  by  an  iron  Tubular  Bridge,  410  ft.  long  and  18  ft. 
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aboTe  high-water  mark,  constnieted  by  Robert  Stephenson  and 
Fairbalm  In  1846-48.  The  road  crosses  the  riyer  by  a  graceful 
suspension-bridge  (id,')  by  Telford,  close  to  the  railway. 

45^2  M.  Conway  or  Abereonway  {Oakwood  Park  Hotd,  1  M. 
from  the  station,  with  fine  ylew,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  4«.,  *Ca8tUy 
B.  As.  6d. ,  D.  3«.  6(i.-6«.;  Erskine  Arms)  is  an  ancient  and 
plctnresq^ne  little  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Conway,  still 
surrounded  with  walls,  coeyal  with  the  castle.  The  walls,  which 
still  retain  their  twenty-one  semicircular  towers  and  the  three 
original  Moorish-looking  gates ,  have  been  restored ;  and  yisitors 
may  walk  along  the  top  of  the  N.  wall,  from  the  Upper  Gate  to  the 
river  (adm.  3d,  j  interesting  views).  The  curfew  is  still  rang  here. 
The  *Pla8  Mawr  (adm.  10  till  dusk,  6d.),  a  mansion  dating  from 
1684,  and  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Cambrian 
Academy  of  Art  (annual  summer  exhibition).  The  interior  contains 
panelled  rooms,  fretted  ceilings,  old  fire-places,  quaint  carvings,  etc. 
The  Church  of  8t,  Mary,  mainly  In  the  Dec.  style,  contains  a  flue 
rood-loft  and  the  monument  of  Nicholas  Hookes,  the  41st  child  of 
his  father  and  himself  the  father  of  27  children;  also  a  bust  of  John 
CHbsor^  (1790-1866),  the  sculptor,  bom  at  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Gyffln. 

*GoNWAY  Gastlb  is  finely  situated  on  a  rock  rising  above  the 
river,  and  as  seen  from  the  E.  (e,  g,  from  the  suspension  bridge)  la 
perhaps  the  most  beautifol  ruin  in  Wales.  It  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1284,  to  hold  the  Welsh  in  check,  and  was  designed  by 
Henry  de  Elreton,  the  gifted  architect  to  whom  we  also  owe  the 
castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Beaumaris. 

In  Bhape  the  castle  la  aa  irregnlsr  oblong,  the  walls  of  which,  13-16  ft. 
in  thickness ,  are  strengthened  by  eight  massive ,  circular  towers.  Each 
of  the'  towers  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  graceful  turret,  as  at  Oar- 
narvon,  but  only  four  of  these  now  remain.  We  enter  (adm.  od.),  at  the 
N.W.  angle,  by  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  W.  front.  From  the 
terrace  at  the  top  we  pass,  to  the  left,  through  a  porteullised  gateway,  into 
the  ar€at  Oovrt.  To  the  right  is  the  Banqu%udg  Hall,  ISO  ft.  long  and 
32  ft.  wide$  the  roof  and  floor  are  gone,  but  the  level  of  the  latter  may  be 
traced  by  the  fireplaces.  The  Chapel  was  at  the  E.  end  of  the  hall.  Kear 
the  E.  end  of  the  court  is  the  old  well,  beyond  which  we  pass  into  the 
Inner  Court,  enclosed  by  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  castle.  In  the  K.E.  or 
QtMsn^s  Tower  is  a  beautiful  oriel  window,  known  as  Queen  Eleanor^a 
oratory.  The  tower  opposite  (S.E.),  called  the  King*t  STotver,  has  a  dungeon 
below  it.  The  so-called  *Broken  TotPor\  to  the  W.  of  the  last,  lost  much 
of  its  picturesqueness  by  reconstruction.  The  terraoe  at  the  B.  end  of 
the  castle,  where  there  was  formerly  an  entrance  £rom  the  river,  affords  a 
good  view  of  the  Conway.  For  a  view  of  the  *harp-shaped'  town  of  Conway 
visitors  should  ascend  to  the  battlements. 

Edward  I.  himself  was  besieged  by  the  Welsh  in  this  castM,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  in  imminent  danger  until  the  subsidence  of  ^Conway's  foaming 
flood'  allowed  reinforcements  to  reach  him.  In  the  Great  Civil  War  It  was 
held  for  the  king,  first  by  Archbp.  Williams,  a  native  of  Conway,  and  then 
by  Prince  Rupert,  but  had  to  yield  to  the  Parliamentarians. 

On  leaving  the  castle,  visitors  may  take  a  pleasant  stroll  along  the 
wooded  knoll  of  Bodhndeb,  rising  from  the  Conway  just  to  the  K.  of  the 
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town.  Farther  on  are  the  Oolf  Linki  on  Conway  HarBh.  —  To  the  W.  of 
the  town  is  0  M.)  Comeay  Mount  (jSOlii.),  or  the  Town  Mill,  on  the  top  of 
which  are  traces  of  a  fortified  camp  (fine  view).  We  may  follow  the  ridge 
westwards  to  Allt  TFm,  and  descend  into  the  Sychnant  Pat»  (560  ft.), 
whence  we  may  either  return  to  (3Vs  M.)  Conway  by  the  main  road,  or  go 
on  to  (1  M.)  Dwygyfylchi  (see  helow),  Penmaenmawr  (2  H.^  see  below), 
or  the  (*/4  M.)  Faby  Glen  (see  below). 

As  the  train  leayes  Conway  we  have  a  yiew  of  Llandudno  and  the 
Great  Orme  to  the  right,  and  of  Conway  Mount  to  the  left.  We  pass 
under  Penmaenhach  hy  a  tunnel,  beyond  which  Anglesey  and  Puffin 
Island  come  in  sight  on  our  right,  in  front.  To  the  left  are  Dwygy- 
fylchi (see  below)  and  Foel  Llya  (1180  ft.).  —  50  M.  Penmaenmawr 
(Penmaenmawr  Hotel,  R.  from  48.,  D.  4«.  6d.;  Mountain  View; 
Mona  Temperance),  a  pleasant  little  marine  resort,  is  delightfully 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mil  of  the  same  name  ('great  head  of  the 
rock*;  1550  ft.),  a  huge  mass  of  crystalline  rock  descending  almost 
yertically  to  the  sea  and  forming  the  northernmost  buttress  of  the 

Snowdon  range. 

A  pleasant  and  easy  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  pretty  little  Fmry  Olen 
(adm.  Bd.),  either  direct  (IV4  M.),  or  via  the  village  of  Dufygyfylehi  (Doo- 
i-gi-vnlchy ;  hotel)  and  the  Bychnant  Pats  Odry  valley";  2i/s  M.).  Penmaen- 
mawr Hill  (ascent  1  hr.),  with  its  granite  quarries,  is  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort  and  commands  a  view  ranging  from  Snow- 
don on  the  S.  to  the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  IS.  Qtood.  walkers  may  follow 
the  semicircular  ridge,  of  which  Penmaenmawr  forms  the  N.W.  horn,  to 
(2  hrs.)  Foel  Llyt  (1180  ft.),  and  descend  thence  to  their  starting-point.  On 
a  hill  about  halfway  round  the  semicircle  are  the  Meinirffirion  (*long 
stones'),  a  circle  of  standing  stones  of  doubtful  origin.  The  direct  route 
from  Penmaenmawr  to  the  02  M.)  Meini-Hirion  is  through  the  ^Green  Gorge\ 

5272  M.  Llanfairfechan  (Queen's,  R.  48.,  D.  Ss.  6ci. ;  Castle, 

R .  or  B.  2«.  6(2.),  a  small  watering  place.  >—  54i/2  M.  Aber  (Bulkeley 

A  rma)y  a  village  situated  1/2  M.  from  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  ol  a 

lo  Yely  glen.  Aber  lies  immediately  opposite  Beaumaris  in  Anglesey, 

and  It  was  once  possible  to  cross  the  sands  at  low  water ;  seyeral 

persons,  howeyer,  were  drowned  in  the  attempt  in  1817.  In  the 

middle  of  the  village  is  a  mound  called  the  Mwd,  said  to  have 

been  the  site  of  a  castle  where  Llewelyn  received  the  summons  of 

Edward  I.  to  surrender  his  principality. 

The  *Chlen  of  the  Aber,  the  entrance  to  which  is  flanked  by  MaM-y- 
Oaor  (763  ft. ;  view)  on  the  E.  and  Fridd-du  on  the  W.,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  smaller  valleys  in  Wales.  About  Vs  ^'  f'om  Aber  the  road  crosses 
the  graceful  Pont  Newydd,  but  the  path  to  the  head  of  the  glen  and  the 
(IVs  M.)  *Aher  Falls  keeps  to  the  right  and  soon  crosses  a  foot-bridge. 
The  larger  fall  (^Bhaiadr  Mawr'*)  descends  in  a  series  of  leaps,  with  a 
total  height  of  180  ft.,  and  after  rain  is  of  considerable  volume.  The 
smaller  fall,  1/2  H.  to  the  W.,  lies  on  the  way  to  Moel  Wnion  (1812  ft.; 
'Oonion").  the  ridge  of  which  offers  a  pleasant  route  for  returning  to 
Aber  (1-lVshr.).  —  Aber  and  Llanfairfechan  are  starting-points  for  the  ascent 
of  Carnedd  Llewelyn  (p.  304 ;  4-4i^  hrs.),  via  Y  Foel  Fras  (8091  ft.). 

Beyond  Aber,  Penrhyn  Castle  (p.  304)  Is  a  prominent  object  on 
the  right,  rising  from  the  woods.  The  train  crosses  the  valley  of 
the  Ogwen  and  threads  two  tunnels,  between  which  the  short 
branch-line  to  Bethesda  (p.  303)  diverges  to  the  left. 
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60  M.  Bangor.  —  Azrival.  The  Railway  Station  lies  at  the  8.W. 
extremity  of  the  town,  i/t  H.  from  the  cathedral ;  the  principal  trains  are 
met  by  hotel-omnibuses  and  cabs.  The  Steamboat  PUr  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  Vf%  H.  from  the  station  (omnibus,  2d.), 

Hotels.  The  *GsoRaB,  a  large  and  finely-situated  house,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges,  lies  outside  Bangor,  IV4  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Bangor  station ,  and  ^/2  M.  from  the  Henai  Bridge  station  % 
B.  from  is.,  D.  is.-i*.  6d.  —  Castlb,  near  the  cathedral,  B.  or  D.  4«., 
Bbxtish,  *Bailwat,  Nobth  Wbstebn  Station  <R.  2s.  3d) ,  Williaks's 
Tbkpbbanob,  near  the  station.  —  In  Upper  Bangor,  Vs  M.  from  the 
station,  Bbixkvub.  -^  At  Garth,  Union.  —  Jtaihoajf  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Oabs.  Per  mile  !«.,  each  addit.  fraction  of  a  mile  6<l. ;  jper  hour  2s. 
6d.,  each  adiUt.  V4  br.  Sd.  —  From  the  railway  station  to  the  George  Hotel 
is.  M.  \  to  the  Uniyersity  is.  Bd. ;  to  Henai  Bridge  2s.  \  to  Penrhyn  Castle 
2s.  6d[.;  to  Bethesda  6s.  dd.\  to  Penrhyn  Quarries  6s.  6(1.;  to  Beaumaris  7s. 
Carriage  and  pair  about  one-half  more.  Driver's  fees  and  moderate  luggage 
included. 

Goachea.  The  *Loop  Tour*  (Xo.  7)  from  Llandudno  (see  p.  297)  may  be 
oiued  at  Coaway  and  quitted  at  Bethesda  or  Llandegai  (comp..p.  306).  Om- 
nibus to  Beaumaris  via  the  Suspension  Bridge  four  times  daily  (7  H. ;  9d.). 

Bteamert.  To  Liverpool  via  Beaumaris  and  LlandudnOy  daily  in  summer 
(eomp.  p.  293) ;  up  the  Menai  Strait  to  Camarvon^  several  timet  daily  (fare  Is.). 
Small  steamer  to  Beaumaris  several  times  daily  in  summer  from  Garth  Pier 
(in  20min.;  fare6d.).  —  Oarth  Ferry  (steam-launch)  across  the  strait,  iVsd. 

Boats.  Sailing -boats  3«.  per  hr..  Is.  for  each  addit.  ^/shr. ;  rowing- 
boats  2s.  and  is.  Boat  to  Uewii  Bridge  2s.,  BriUmma  Tubular  Bridge  3s.  6d., 
Puffin  Island  iOs.^  Carnarvon  Mis.  6d.    Betum-fares  one-half  more. 

Bangor  (*bigb  choir'),  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  brisk  little  town 
with  ll,tl69  inhab.,  consists  of  Lower  Bangor^  containing  the  railway 
station,  and  Upper  Bangor^  the  pleasantest  residential  quarter ,  on 
the  ridge  separating  this  valley  from  the  Menai  Straits  and  terminat- 
ing in  Qarth  Pointy  to  the  N.,  with  a  steamboat-pier  (adm.  2d.).  The 
town  is  an  excellent  centre  for  excursions  In  N.  Wales,  but  lacks  the 
bathing  and  other  attractions  of  a  seaside  place.  Port  Penrhyn,  the 
harbour  of  Bangor,  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  lower  town,  and  carries  on 
a  busy  traffic  in  slates. 

The  Gathbdbal,  in  a  low-lying  situation  near  the  middle  of 
the  town,  is  among  the  smallest  and  plainest  of  English  minsters, 
bat  possesses  some  architectural  interest.  The  original  church  on 
this  site  seems  to  have  been  erected  In  the  6th  century,  and  was 
followed  by  three  others,  the  first  of  which  was  destroyed  in  1071, 
the  second  during  the  Welsh  wars  of  Edward  I.  (ca.  1282),  and  the 
third  by  Owen  Qlendower  In  1404.  The  choir  was  rebuilt  about 
1496,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  early  In  the  16th  century.  A 
complete  restoration  was  undertaken  in  1870,  superintended  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  In  style  it  affords  examples  of  E.  E.,  Dec,  and 
Perpendicular.    The  central  tower  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Interior.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  plain  but  harmonious.  The 
nave  and  aisles  have  flat  timber  roofs,  while  the  choir  has  good  vaulting. 
The  nave,  the  presbytery,  and  the  choir-windows  are  Perpendicular.  The 
rest  of  the  choir,  the  transepts,  and  the  S.  aisle- windows  are  Decorated. 
In  the  8.  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  Wales  (d.  1169). 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  are  some  ancient  tUes  and  a  curious  in- 
cised tombstone  found  in  the  Lady  Chapel;  also  a  pair  of  dog-tongs.  — 
The  Sun.  services  are  held  at  8,  11.30,  and  4,  week-day  services  at  8  and 
D  (3  in  winter). 
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The  JBithop^s  Paktee  and  tlie  Deanery  adjoin  tlie  cathedral.  The  former 
is  unoccupied,  as  the  Bishop'^s  present  residence  is  at  Olyngarth^  across 
the  ferry. 

Bangor  is  the  seat  of  theUNiYBBSiTYGoLLBQE  op  Nobth  Walbs, 
wKioli  is  established  In  a  large  and  plain  hoilding,  formerly  a 
hotel ,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  The  college ,  founded  in  1883, 
has  150  students,  numerous  open  scholarships,  and  excellent  blo- 
logioal  and  other  lahorAtories.  Visitors  should  apply  at  the  uni- 
Yerslty-huilding.  —  There  are  also  an  Independent  and  a  BaptUt 
College  at  Bangor,  as  well  as  a  Training  College  for  Women. 

In  the  High  St.,  between  the  cathedral  and  the  station,  Is  a  Piib- 
lie  Library  and  Museum,  containing  a  small  ethnological  collection. 
The  steep  slope  of  the  gorse-clad  hill  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  town  lies  has  been  laid  out  as  Recreation 
Grounds^  affording  admirable  views  to  seaward,  including  the  Great 
Orme's  Head.  A  good  view  of  the  Snowdon  region  may  be  obtained 
by  extending  the  walk  to  Felin  Esgob,  or  the  Bishop's  Mill,  1/2  M. 
to  the  S.  —  The  Menai  Park  in  Upper  Bangor  commands  fine  views 
of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges.  —  Off  Garth  lies  the  ^CUo'  training- 
ship  (adm.  10-4,  Is.). 

Pbnbhtn  Castle  and  Qdakrieb.  Tourists  who  do  not  walk  or  drive 
the  whole  way  may  take  the  train  to  (6  M.)  Bethesda  (ll<f.,  6d.,  6<f.),  visit 
the  (1  H.)  Slate  Quarries,  and  walk  hack  to  Bangor  via  the  Castle  (6  M.). 
PuhUc  waggonettes  also  ply  hetween  Bangor  and  Bethesda  (fare  fid.).  The 
milestones  count  from  the  E.  end  of  Bangor,  1  M.  from  the  station. 

Bethesda  (Boufflat  Arms^  R.  2«.  6d.,  D.  2«.  6d.-3«. ;  Victoria;  Waterloo, 
all  second  class),  now  a  busy  and  ugly  little  quarrymen'^s  town  with  (1901) 
6^1  inhab.,  was  formerly  a  small  and  pretty  village  named  Glan  Ogwen. 
Host  of  the  quarrymen  are  Methodists.  —  To  reach  the  quarries  we  cross 
the  bridge  ^/s  M .  to  the  S.  of  the  centre  of  the  town  and  ascend  to  the 
left  to  0/8  ^I*)  the  entrance,  where  we  meet  the  guide.  Xo  charge  is  made 
for  admission,  but  the  guide  expects  a  small  fee.  The  interesting  blasting 
operations  take  place  at  35  min.  past  each  hour;  the  dinner-hour  (11.80 
to  12.30)  should  be  avoided. 

The  Penrhyn  Slate  Quabkies,  the  largest  in  the  world,  employ  up- 
wards of  8000  quarrymen  and  produce  about  360  tons  of  slate  per  day. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  quarry  is  that  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  the 
successive  steps  or  terraces  of  which  are  each  about  60  ft.  in  height.  At 
present  the  quarry  is  about  1000  ft.  deep,  and  it  is  calculated  that  there 
are  still  1800  ft.  of  slate  to  exhaust  before  the  underlying  Cambrian  grit 
is  reached.  Small  tramway-lines  traverse  each  terrace  to  convey  the  slate 
to  the  hydraulic  lifts,  which  raise  it  to  the  surface,  whence  it  is  dispatched 
to  Port  Penrhyn  by  a  small  narrow-gauge  railway.  The  quarrymen,  who 
Cln  good  times)  earn  25-80«.  a  week,  work  in  gangs  of  four,  two  devoting 
themselves  to  the  actual  quarrying  of  the  slate,  and  the  other  two  split- 
ting and  dressing  it.  The  latter  operations  are  interesting  to  watch,  and 
the  visitor  may  try  his  hand  at  splitting,  a  feat  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
it  looks.  Only  about  10-16  per  cent  of  the  slate  quarried  is  of  any  com- 
mercial value.  Four  different  kinds  of  slate  —  red,  blue,  green,  and  gray 
—  are  found  in  this  one  quarry.  The  dressed  slates  are  classed  in  different 
sizes,  named  queens,  duchesses,  countesses,  and  ladies.  Each  size  must  be 
of  a  certain  thickness;  thus  if  a  'queen'  is  found  thinner  than  the  standard 
she  must  be  cut  down  to  a  'duchess'.  —  Various  little  objects  carved  in 
slate  may  be  purchased  at  the  entrance. 

In  returning  from  Bethesda  to  Bangor  by  road  we  enjoy  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea,  Anglesey,  the  Great  Orme,  a|id  Fenmaenmawr,  while  behind 
us  are  the  Mts.  enclosing  the  pass  of  Nant  Ffrancon  (p.  326),  —  Penrhyn 
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Castle  is  also  prominent.  We  reach  the  entrance  to  the  park  at  the  model- 
Tillage  of  Lkmdeffai,  with  its  pretty  church  (containing  the  tomb  of  Archbp. 
Williams,  p.  900),  8  K.  from  Bethesda  and  1  M.  from  Bangor.  —  Instead 
of  keeping  to  the  highroad  all  the  way,  we  may  descend  from  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  qnarry  (see  p.  906)  by  a  cart-track  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
stream,  which  rcgoins  the  road  at  a  bridge  about  1 M.  to  the  "S.  of  Bethesda. 

Penrhyn  Gaatle  (adm.  on  Tues.,  2-5,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  family 
also  on  Thurs.,  2-&  by  tickets  obtainable  at  the  Bangor  hotels;  1  pers.  2s., 
each  addit.  pers.  i«. ,  no  gratuities,)  the  seat  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  owner  of 
the  quarries,  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  in  which  the  difAculty 
of  accommodating  the  Norman  style  of  architecture  to  modem  domestic 
requirements  has  been  skilfully  grappled  with.  The  keep  is  an  imitatioB 
of  Rochester  Castle.  The  interior  (visitors  ring  at  the  entranee  in  the 
keep)  contains  fine  earrings  in  oak,  ebony,  slate,  and  Anglesey  marble,  a 
*Hirku  Horn"  (an  heirloom  of  the  Elizabethan  period),  and  a  few  good 
pictures.  *Yiew  from  the  towers.  On  leaving  the  house  we  should  walk 
through  the  shady  park  to  Port  Penrhyn  (p.  302). 

Bethesda  is  a  good  starting-point  for  ascending  Camedd  Dafydd  (3428  ft.) 
and  Camedd  Llewelyn  (34B4  ft.),  twin-peaks,  inferior  in  height  to  Snow- 
don  alone  among  Welsh  mountains.  The  ascent  of  the  former  takes  %9  hrs., 
and  the  top  of  Camedd  Llewelyn,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
saddle,  flanked  on  the  W.  by  fine  precipitous  cliSs,  may  be  reached  in  1  hr. 
more.  The  ^View  from  these  summits  is  very  similar,  embradng  the  sea, 
Anglesey,  and  the  Ormes  to  the  N.;  the  Conway  valley  to  the  E.;  Moei 
Siabod  and  Cader  Idris  (in  the  distance)  to  the  8.;  the  pyramidal  Tryfan 
and  the  Glyders,  with  Snowdon  in  the  background,  to  the  S.W.;  and 
Elidyr  Fawr  to  the  W.  —  The  descent  may  be  made  to  Capel  Curig  ($.  332), 
Aber  (p.  801),  or  Tal-y-Cafii  (p.  323).  —  A  coach  runs  daily  in  summer 
from  Bethesda  to  Llyn  Ogtoen  (return-fare  2s,  Bd,), 

The  drive  between  Bangor  and  Bettws-y-Coedy  through  Nant  Ffrancon 
is  described  at  p.  326.  —  The  ascent  of  Bnowdon  may  be  made  from  Bangor 
in  one  day  with  the  aid  of  the  train  to  Zton^eris  via  Cixrnarvon, 

The  two  magnifloent  bridges,  crossing  the  Menai  Strait  and  con- 
necting the  mainland  with  the  Island  of  Anglesey ,  form  the  great 
centre  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangor.  The  *Xenai 
Snipension  Bridge,  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  was  constructed 
by  Telford  in  1819-26,  and  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  elegance. 
To  reach  the  still  more  wonderful  ^Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  IM. 
to  the  S.,  we  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge  (id.')  and  follow  the  road 
to  the  left  on  the  Anglesey  bank  (comp.  p.  305). 

The  Suspension  Bbidox  is  680  ft.  long  from  pier  to  pier,  and  1000  ft. 
over  all;  and  the  roadway  is  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  fht  water  at  high 
tide.  Each  of  the  16  chains  by  which  it  is  supported  is  1780  ft.  in  length 
and  is  passed  through  60  ft.  of  solid  rock  at  each  end.  By  applying  at 
tiie  cottage  at  the  Anglesey  end  of  the  bridge,  the  traveller  may  be  con- 
ducted xmderground  to  the  place  where  the  chains  are  fastened.  The'  Kenai 
Bridge  is  still  the  longest  suspension-bridge  in  England;  but  it  is  not  so 
long  as  the  suspension-bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Budapest,  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  over  the  East  Biver  at  New  York,  and  some  others.  The  bridge 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Menai  Strait,  the  Tubular  Bridge,  etc. 

The  TCBULAB  Bkidqb,  which  was  built  by  Bobert  Stephenson  in  18A6- 
fiO,  consists  of  two  parallel  rectangular  tubes  or  tunnels,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  innumerable  small  tubes,  firmly  rivetted  together.  The 
material  is  wrought  iron,  in  plates  of  i/a^l  ii^ch  in  thickness.  The  tubes 
rest  upon  five  piers,  one  on  the  shore  at  each  end  and  three  in  the  water. 
The  central  tower,  resting  on  the  Britannia  rock  which  gives  name  to 
the  bridge,  if  230  ft.  high,  and  the  line  of  rails  is  104  ft.  above  the  water 
The  entire  bridge  is  1840  ft.  in  length;  each  of  the  two  central  spans  la 
A80  ft.  long,  each  of  the  side -spans  330  ft.  The  total  weight  of  iron 
In  the  bridge  is  upwards  of  11,000  tons.  In  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
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the  chief  difficulty  waa  found  in  floating  the  large  central  sections  of  the 
tube,  each  weighing  1800  tons,  into  their  site  with  the  aid  of  pontoons, 
and  then  elevating  them  and  placing  them  on  the  towers  by  huge  hydrau- 
lic engines.  Allowance  has  been  made,  by  the  use  of  movable  rollers, 
for  the  expansion  of  the  metal  by  the  summer-heat,  which  sometimes  in- 
creases the  length  of  the  structure  by  nearly  a  foot.  On  buttresses  at  each 
end  of  the  bridge  are  colossal  stone  figures  of  lions  couchant,  12  ft.  high 
and  26  ft.  long.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  this  bridge  may  at  first  appear 
somewhat  insignificant,  but  a  closer  inspection,  especially  from  below,  soon 
produces  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  its  enormous  proportions.  To 
examine  the  interior  a  pass  from  the  engineer  at  Bangor  Station  is  required. 
Fbou  Ban  gob  to  thb  Bbioobs.  This  excursion  may  be  made  in  various 
ways.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  is  to  take  the  train,  passing  through 
the  Tubular  Bridge,  to  (4M.)  Llanfair  (p.  306^  fares  8<l..  4d..  3Vs<'),  the 
first  station  in  Anglesey,  and  to  return  thence  on  foot  via  the  Holyhead  road. 
On  a  knol]  adjoining  the  road,  VzH.  from  Llanfair  station,  rises  the  AnffUsey 
Column,  erected  in  1816  in  memory  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  second  in 
command  at  Waterloo.  The  top  (90  ft.;  adm.  3d  1  commands  a  splendid 
'Panorama  of  Anglesey ,  the  Menai  Straits ,  and  the  Carnarvonshire  Kts. 
A  little  beyond  the  column  a  road  descends  to  the  right,  passing  under 
the  railway,  to  a  footpath  leading  to  the  (>/«  M.)  TtUmlar  Bridge.  Returning 
to  the  Holyhead  road,  we  continue  to  follow  it,  enjoying  fine  views,  to 
(IVs  M.)  the  Sutpentian  Bridge.  [About  V4  M.  before  the  bridge  we  reach 
a  gate  on  the  right,  from  which  a  path  leadfl  through  a  fir-plantation 
and  across  a  causeway  to  the  curious  little  lAitndieiHo  Chmrehy  romantically 
situated  on  an  islet]  Grossing  the  bridge,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow 
the  road  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  Menai  Straits,  via  (Tpper  Bangor^ 
to  (2  M.)  Oarth  (p.  303).  There  is  a  cab-stand  at  the  Carnarvonshire  end 
of  Ihe  Suspension  Bridge  (fare  to  Bangor  station  2«.).  —  Menai  Bridge 
station  (p.  306)  is  not  far  from  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  Treborth  (p.  807) 
is  near  the  Britannia  Bridge.  The  Beaumaris  omnibus  (p.  802)  crosses  the 
Suspension  Bridge.    The  Bridges  may  also  be  visited  by  boat  (p.  dOQ). 

The  Island  of  Anglesey  (4sle  of  the  English')  or  Mona  (Mon, 
derivation  uncertain),  which  is  about  300  sq.  M.  In  extent  and 
contains  50,590  Inhab.,  offers  few  picturesque  features  beyond 
Beaumaris  Oastle,  the  walk  along  the  Menai  Strait,  Penmon  Priory, 
Red  Wharf  Bay,  and  the  Island  of  Holyhead.  It  contains,  however, 
numerous  cromlechs,  menhirs,  and  other  antiquities. 

Beaumaris  (Williams- Bulkeleff  ArmSf  opposite  the  pier,  R.  from  3<.  6d.t 
L.  2n.  60?.,  D.  4s.  6d.,  pens.  iOs.  Qd.,  in  Aug.  i2s,  Qd.\  Liverpool  Arms 
Old  Bank  Temperance,  pens,  ftora.  bs,.  6d.)  is  a  quiet  little  watering-place, 
the  chief  charm  of  which  is  the  fine  view  it  commands  of  the  opposite  coast, 
with  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in  the  background.  The  Chwch  dates  from 
the  13th  cent.,  with  a  choir  of  the  16th  century.  The  name  Beaumaris, 
locally  pronounced  ^Bewmorris'',  is  derived  from  its  low-lying  site  fbeau 
marais'*).  —  Routes  from  Bangor,  see  p.  802.  The  Liverpool  steamers  also 
call  here  in  summer  (comp.  p.  203). 

*  Beaumaris  Oastle  (adm.  2<2.),  to  the  K.  of  the  town,  is  another  of 
the  Welsh  foriresses  due  to  the  vigour  of  Edward  I.  and  the  genius  of 
Henry  de  Blreton  (comp.  pp.  300,  307).  It  is  an  extensive  ruin,  and  in 
ground-plan  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Con- 
way ;  but  it  cannot  compete  with  either  of  these  ruins  in  external  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  castle  proper  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  line  of  clrcum- 
vallation,  also  strengthened  with  circular  towers.  The  interior  of  the  large 
central  court  is,  however,  very  beautiful.  We  enter  the  quadrangle  on  the 
S.  side,  and  see  before  us,  at  the  IT.  end,  the  remains  of  the  Cfreai  Hall, 
70  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  broad,  lighted  by  five  beautifully-traceried  windows 
and  draped  with  luxuriant  ivy.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  couri,  on  the  first 
floor,  is  the  Chapel,  an  £.  E.  room  with  a  Dec.  arcade  round  it  and  four 
squints^at  the  W.  end.    The  various  remains  of  the  domestic  apartments 
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are  also  interesting.  At  the  8.  end  of  the  court  are  the  bases  of  large 
circular  towers  and  other  indications  that  apartments  similar  to  those  at 
the  X.  end  once  stood  here.  Fine  views  may  be  obtained  from  the  top 
of  the  walls.    The  history  of  the  castle  is  uninteresting. 

The  grounds  of  Baron  Bill,  the  seat  of  the  Bulkeley  family,  on  the  hill 
behind  Beaumaris,  are  open  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.  from  1  p.m.  till  dusk. 
The  lofty  Obelitiy  prominent  in  most  yiews  of  Beaumaris,  is  a  memorial 
to  Sir  Rich.  Bulkeley  (d.  1876).  —  Senllvs,  the  seat  of  Col.  Lewis,  1  M. 
to  the  N.W.  of  Beaumaris,  contains  a  few  paintings,  and  in  the  garden 
of  the  lodge  next  the  town  (^Curiosity  Lodge")  is  a  collection  of  old  stone 
fonts  and  querns. 

Fbom  Bbaumabis  to  thb  Tubulab  Bbidgb,  6  M.  The  well-shaded 
road  skirts  the  shore  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  (4Vz  M.)  Suspension  Bridge 
and  commands  various  fine  views  of  the  Strait  and  the  opposite  mainland. 
At  low  tide  the  strait  contracts  to  the  width  of  a  fair^zed  river,  expos- 
ing large  tracts  of  sand  on  each  side  (comp.  p.  901).  After  2  M.  we  pass 
the  gates  of  a  drive  to  Baron  Hill,  and  beyond  them  reach  the  ferry  to 
Bangor  (2d. ;  inn).  After  2  H.  more  the  road  ascends  to  Ifenai Bridge  Village 
(Victoria,  B.  3«.  6(^. ;  Bulkeley  Arms);  the  railway-station  is  on  the  other 
side  (see  below).  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  village  is  the  Suspension  Bridge. 
Thence  to  the  Tubular  Bridge,  see  p.  304.  —  Plat  Newydd,  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey,  lies  IV4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  latter;  the  grounds,  containing 
two  cromlechs,  are  open  to  the  public  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 

Fboh  Bbaumabis  to  Pbnmon  Pbiobt,  4  M.  Passing  the  Gastie  and 
crossing  the  Green  towards  the  K.,  we  reach  the  road  again  at  (V2  H.)  a 
modem  house  called  the  Friar*.  Here  we  take  the  branch  to  the  right, 
and  in  a  few  hundred  yards  turn  inland.  If  we  keep  to  the  road  we 
pass  near  (2*/4  M.)  Cattell  Lleiniog,  a  small  Korman  stronghold,  dating 
from  1080.  [A  detour  may  be  saved  by  following  the  shore  all  the  way.] 
Penmen  Priory,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  orielnally  founded  in  the  6th 
cent.,  but  the  l^orman  Churchj  restored  in  18&4,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
present  buildings.  (Key  of  church  kept  by  the  clerk,  near  the  lighthouse, 
V2M.  farther  on.)  To  the  S.  of  the  church  is  the  ruined  Re/ectory  (13th  cent.) ; 
the  lintel  of  the  window  in  the  S.E.  comer  is  formed  of  an  ancient  British 
cross.  To  the  E.  is  a  curious  old  Dovecote.  Refreshments  may  be  obtained 
in  the  house  between  the  church  and  the  refectory,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
prior's  lodgings.    Interesting  old  cross  in  the  deer-park,  to  the  W. 

Pu£Fln  Island  (Prieetholm^  Ynye  Seiriol),  separated  from  the  K.  £.  point 
of  Anglesey  by  a  channel  Vs  ^'  wide,  contains  the  tower  of  a  very  an- 
cient church,  erected  in  connection  with  Penmon.  The  island  is  frequented, 
in  the  breeding-season  by  great  quantities  of  puffin-auks. 

Red  Wharf  Bap,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Anglesey,  6  M.  from  Beaumaris 
(8  M.  by  road  via  Peniraeth),  is  a  picturesque  inlet,  with  smooth  and  firm 
sands.  There  is  a  small  hotel  at  the  W.  end,  and  at  the  B.  end  is  the 
village  of  Lkmddona^  ly*  H*  from  which  is  Bwrdd  Arthur^  or  Arthur''a 
Table,  a  height  affording  the  most  extensive  view  in  Anglesey. 

From  the  Britannia  Bridge  (p.  804)  the  railway  runs  on,  passing  Llan- 
fair  (p.  806),  to  Gaencen^  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (18  M.)  Amhoch  (Di- 
norben  Arms;  *Bull  Bay  Hotel,  1^4  M.  to  the  K.W.,  pens,  from  6f.  6<I.), 
a  small  town  and  watering-place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Anglesey.  The  rail- 
way ends  at  (22  H.)  Qolyhead  (Station  Hotels  B.4«.,  D.  6«.;  Marine,  Vz  H. 
from  the  station;  Tre-Arddur  Bay  Private  ffotely  at  the  golf-links,  2  M. 
from  the  station,  pens.  8-lOs. ;  American  Consular  Agent,  JS.  I).  Roberts), 
the  starting-point  of  the  mail-steamers  to  Dublin  (60  M.,  in  4  hrs. ;  to 
Kingstown  in  2V3  hrs.)  and  to  Greenore.  The  boat-trains  run  to  the  Ad- 
miraity  Pier,  whence  the  packets  start.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thurs. 
to  the  guardship  stationed  here.  The  chief  object  of  interest  near  Holy- 
head is  the  bold  rocky  scenery  of  the  '^Iforth  and  *South  Stack  Gigbthouse 
on  the  latter).  Good  view  from  Holyhead  Mountain  (720  ft.).  The  Harbour 
of  Refuge  C24  acres  in  area)  is  protected  by  a  Breaheater  !>/«  M,  long. 

Continuation  op  Railway  to  Gabnabyon.  Beyond  Bangor  the 
train  passes  through  a  long  tunnel  and  stops  at  (61 M.)  Menai  Bridfit 
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SUiiion  (tIow  of  Suspension  Bridge ;  comp.  p.  304).  Oai  line  di- 
yerges  here  fiom  tlie  Dublin  mail-route  to  Holyhead,  which  inns 
to  the  right  through  the  Tubular  Bridge  (see  p.  306).  i^ood  views 
to  the  right  of  the  Menal  Strait  and  Bridges.  62  M.  Treborth; 
64  V2  ^'  Po^^  Dinorwic,  the  port  of  the  Llanberls  slate-quarries. 

68^2  ^«  Carnarvon.  —  Hotels*  ^Botal,  near  the  railway-statioii, 
R.  from  3<.  64.,  D.  is.\  Botal  SposTSMAif,  Oastle  Street,  B.  U.-is.  6df., 
D.  2s.  6d.-is. ;  Gabtlb,  Castle  Sq.;  Pbincb  op  Walbs,  Bangor  St.,  commereial. 

Ooach  daily  in  summer  round  Snowdon,  ri^  Snovdon  Ranffir,  BeddgeUrt^ 
Pen-y-Gufrydy  and  LlanberiSy  starting  about  10.16  a.m.  and  returning  about 
6  p.m.  (35  M. ;  fare  10*.). 

Steamers:  Down  the  Menal  Strait  to  Bangor  several  times  daily 
(fare  U.)\  to  Liverpool,  vii  Bangor,  Biaumaris,  and  Llandudno^  daily.  The 
steamboat -pier  is  near  the  K.  end  of  the  new  harbour-basin.  —  Ferry- 
steamer  from  Victoria  Pier,  below  the  Castle,  to  Tatp/oel  (hotel)  in  Anglesey, 
sereral  times  daily  (Sd.). 

Carnarvon  or  Caernarvon  (^Caer-yn^ar-Fony  the  *fort  opposite 
Mona*),  an  ancient  town  with  9760  inhab.,'is  ntuated  on  the 
Menai  Strait  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  i9don<,. near  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Segontium,  It  is  an  old-fashioned  place,  with  narrow  and 
irregular  streets  and  a  castle  usually  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  central  position  of  the  town  and  its  conyenlent 
railway-connections  make  it  a  good  starting-point  for  excursions* 
The  Twt  Hill  (190  ft.;  lane  to  the  left,  just  beyond  the  Royal 
Hotel)  commands  a  general  view  of  the  town  and  castle. 

North  Road  and  Bangor  Street  lead  in  an  almost  straight  line 

from  the  station  to  the  (Va  M.)  *  CastlAf  which  occupies  the  whole 

W.  end  of  the  town  and  is  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of  the 

Selont  and  the  Menai  Strait.    It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 

extensive  mediaBval  fortresses  in  Europe ,  and  is  built  entirely  of 

hewn  stone.  Before- entering  the 'castle  the  visitor  should  walk  round 

it ,  or,  better  still,  cross  the  Selont  by  the  swing-bridge  (toll  V2^0 

and  view  it  from  the  opposite  shore.    Carnarvon  Castle  was  begun 

by  Edward  I.  in  1283,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  masterpiece 

of  his  architect,  Henry  de  Elreton  (comp.  pp.  300,  305).  It  was  not 

finished,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  principal  Oate-' 

way  (adm.  4(2.),  on  the  N.  side,  is  surmounted  by  a  mutilated  figure 

of  Edward  I. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  castle  is  an  irregular  oblong  or  oval,  origin* 
ally  divided  Into  two  courts  by  a  wall.    The  walls,  S-14  ft.  in  thickness, 
are   strengthened  by  several  polygonal  towers,  surmounted  by  graceful 
turrets.  Iron  standards  bearing  numbers  have  been  placed  in  the  interior  to 
mark  the  site  and  shape  of  the  different  apartments  formerly  existing  here, 
and  lines  are  cut  in  the  grass  with  the  same  object.    Passing  through  the 
principal  gateway,  we  enter  the  upper  court  close  to  the  line  of  the  cross- 
wall.    The  most  generally  interesting  part  is  the  Eagle  Tower j  at  the  W.  end 
Cto  the  right),  in  which  Bdwardll.,  the  first  ^Prince  of  Wales',  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  1284.     Host:  authorities  consider  that  this  has  been 
eouelasively  disproved;  but  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner,   Deputy  Constable  of 
the  Oastle,  maintains  the  accnraey  of  the  popular  tradition.    The  small 
cliamber,  which  is  pointed  out  as  that  in  which  the  prince  was  born, 
measnring  13  ft.  by  8ft.,  is  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  tower,  on  a  level 
vtritli  the  gallery  round  the  walls,  and  overlooking  the  Menai  Strait.    The 
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turrets  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  eagles 
placed  on  one  of  them,  command  a  fine  view.  The  interior  of  the  Qimm« 
Tower  has  been  restored,  and  now  contains  a  Kasonie  Lodge  (closed).  —  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  castle  is  the  QueetCi  OaU^  formerly  approached 
by  a  drawbridge ,  and  now  high  above  the  level  of  the  ground  outside. 
Tradition  points  out  this  gate  as  the  place  where  the  infant  Edward  was 
exhibited  to  the  people  as  a  *prince  of  Wales  who  could  speak  no  English*. 
There  is  also  a  postern  in  the  base  of  tiie  Eagle  Tower,  from  wMi^  a 
flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  xiver.  —  The  ^shouldered  arch'  is  sometimes 
called  the  Carnarvon  arch  from  its  general  use  in  this  castle. 

The  Town  Walls  of  Carnarvon  still  exist,  and  visitors  may 
walk  round  them  in  less  than  half-an-bour.  On  leaving  the  Castle 
we  should  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  round  its  river-front,  where 
the  quay  is  covered  with  slate  from  the  quarries  of  NantUe  (see 
below).  Beyond  the  Eagle  Xowez  begins  an  Esplanadt^  which 
skirts  the  outside  of  the  wall  on  this  side,  and  forms  a  pleasant  walk 
along  the  Menai  Strait.  The  towers  are  now  occupied  by  the  County 
Gaol,  the  Royal  Welsh  Yacht  Club,  and  the  vestry  of  St  Haiy's 
Church  (at  the  N.W.  angle). 

.  The  rite  of  Segontinm,  one  of  the  most  important  Roman  stations  in 
Wales,  lay  about  Vs  ^*  to  the  E.  of  Carnarvon,  on  the  road  to  Bedd- 
gelert,  and  traces  oi  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
near  tlie  church  of  Ltanbet^Uff,  the  mother-church  of  Carnarvon.  From  Llan- 
beblig  we  may  walk  across  the  fields  to  the  Pari  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Seiont,  and  return  to  the  town  by  the  swing-bridge  (comp.  p.  907). 

From  Carnarvon  to  Llanberis^  see  p.  390;  to  BeddgBhrt^  see  pp.  883, 
334;  to  A/on  fr«M,  Port  Madoc,  and  Barmouth^  see  below. 

b.  From  Camanron  to  Afon  Wen,  Port  XaAoc,  and  Baxmoutli. 

46Vs  H.  Rail  WAT  (L.  N.  W.)  from  Carnarvon  to  (19  M.)  A/on  Wen  in 
s/i-i  hr.  (fares  3s.  3d.,  is.  94.,  is.  BVtd.U  from  Afon  Wen  (Cambrian  Kail- 
ways)  to  (77Vs  M.)  Barmouth  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  3«.  9d.,  2s.  8<f.,  2s.  3i/Ki.). 

The  first  part  of  this  sub-route,  completing  the  ^outer  circle*  of  rail- 
way round  North  Wales,  is  comparatively  little  traversedi  b^  tourists, 
most  of  whom  make  their  way  from  Carnarvon  to  Port  Kadoo  via  Snowdon 
and  Beddgelert  (comp.  pp.  339,  334).  —  Comp.  Kap,  p.  336. 

As  the  train  leaves  Carnarvon  we  have  a  good  retrospect  of  the 

castle  to  the  right.   It  then  crosses  the  Seiont.    3^4  M.  Dtfuu,  tlie 

junction  of  the  narrow-gauge  line  to  Snowdon  Station  (p.  333).  — 

From  (33/4  M.)  Llanvmda  public  conveyances  run  to  Clymnog  and 

Dtnas  DkUUf  two  seaside-resorts. 

At  Clywnog  (^Newborough  Arms),  are  a  lai^e  and  handsome  Perp.  church 
i5-16th  cent.),  the  holy  well  of  Si.  Beuno,  and  a  good  cromlech. 

7  M.  Pen-y-Groti  (Victoria),  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to 
(l^S  M.)  Nantlle  (^Nanthly*;  inn),  a  conglomeration  of  slate-quar- 
ries. Fine  view  to  the  left,  up  the  valley,  of  Snowdon  and  the  rocky 
hill  called  Old  Meredith,  resembling  an  upturned  face. 

From  KantUe  a  road,  passing  two  or  three  small  lakes  and  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  Snowdon,  leads  through  the  pass  to  (6  M.)  JSnowdan  JSHmtUm 
(p.  838).  A  footpath,  diverging  to  the  left  from  this  road  near  (8^/1  M.) 
a  eopper-mine,  joins  the  Carnarvon  and  Beddgelert  road  at  the  8,  end  of 
Llyn  <inellyn,  1  M.  from  QneUpn  Lakt  BtaUon  (p.  333;  7  M.  lirom  NaatUe). 

11  M.  Pantglas  lies  nearly  opposite   the  BivaU  (*Yr  Eill'; 

1890  ft),  a  graceful  Mil  or  group  of  hUls  to  the  right.   On  the  £. 
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peak  are  the  remains  of  a  British  stronghold  called  Tre'r  Ceiri 
(*View).  —  Moel  Hebog  (p.  335)  also  comes  Into  view  on  the  left. 

19  M.  Afon  Wen  (Bail.  Bfint.  Rooms)  is  the  point  where  the 
L.N.W.R.  joins  the  Cambrian  system  (carriages  changed)*  The  station 
(no  village)  lies  on  Cardigan  Bay.  and  commands  fine  Tiews. 

Fbok  Apom  Wbn  to  Pwllhjbli,  4  K.,  Cambrian  Railways  in  10  min. 
(fares  7d.,  5d.,  id.).  —  Pwllheli,  pron.  Poofhlhely  (We»t  End,  on  the  West 
Parade,  B.  ii.,  B.  8«.  Bd. ;  South  Beaeh,  R.  St.,  D.  3«.  6d.,  Ropal  Victoria, 
both  on  the  S.  Beach,  1  H.  from  the  station;  Crown,  Tower,  R.  2t.  fid., 
D.  3«.,  in  the  town),  a  small  but  rapidly  growing  bathing-place,  with 
perhaps  the  finest  sandy  beach  in  Wales  and  an  esplanade.  Fine  view 
from  the  Oarreg-y-Rimbill,  or  OimUt  Roek,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour. 
A  tramway  runs  from  the  town  to  the  West  Parade  (fare  td.)  and  thence 
skirts  the  bay,  passing  the  Ool/ Links  (9  holes),  to  (4M. ;  fare4d.)  Lkmbedrog, 
also  being  developed  as  a  watering-place.  The  mansion  of  Olyn-y-Weddw 
here  has  been  converted  into  an  Art  QaUery  (adm.  6(f.),  with  about  iCX) 
modern  paintings  (De  Wint,  Cox,  Prout,  Landseer,  etc.),  situated  in 
recreation  grounds  of  50  acres.  —  Another  short  tramway  runs  from 
Pwllheli  town  to  the  South  Beach.  —  Coach-drives  in  summer. 

PwUheli  forms  the  most  convenient  headquarters  from  which  to 
explore  the  Lleyn  Promooitory,  a  district  little  known  and  of  compara- 
tively small  attraction.  The  inn-accommodation  is  of  the  scantiest.  The 
principal  excursions  are  along  the  coast  to  (16  M.)  Aherdaron  (Ship  Inn; 
omn.  or  mail-cart  2<.),  and  to  the  X.W.  to  (TVs  H.)  Nevim  (Nanhoron  Arms, 
B.  from  2«.  6<l.,  D.  8«. ;  omn.  or  mail-cart  1«.).  Pwllheli  may  also  be  made 
the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  BivaU  (see  p.  308).  which  lie  about 
6  M.  to  the  N.  (better  from  Kevin).  —  Aberdaron  is  about  3  If.  from  Braich- 
y-Pwll,  the  'Land's  End^  of  K.  Wales,  and  the  walk  thither  reveals  some 
fine  coast-scenery.  A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  views  is  Bardtep  JtU, 
which  lies  about  2  M.  off  the  point  and  may  in  fine  weather  be  reached 
from  Aberdaron  (boat  about  11.).  The  island  was  formerly  a  favourite 
burying-place,  and  contains,  according  to  tradition,  the  graves  of  20,000 
saints.    It  also  contains  the  scanty  remains  of  a  once  famous  abbey. 

From  Afon  Wen  the  railway  to  Port  Madoc  rnns  to  the  E.,  along 
theN.  coast  of  Cardigan  Bay,  to  (22Y2M.)Criccieth((?«ofgr«;  Marine, 
R.  4a.,  D.  As.;  White  Lion),  a  small  sea-bathing  and  golfing  resort, 
the  chief  attraction  of  which  is  its  nearness  to  the  finest  part  of 
Snowdonia.  Its  rained  Castle  (adm.  Id.)  was  probably  built  by 
Edward  I. ;  it  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Mts.  of  Carnarvon  and 
Meri6neth8hire,  and  of  Harlech  Castle  (p.  310)  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay.  —  Beyond  Criccieth  the  train  quits  the  coast  for  a  short 
distance.   Fine  mountain-Tiew  to  the  left. 

28  M.  Port  Kadoc  (Sportsman;  Queen's,  close  to  the  station), 
the  port  for  the  Ffestiniog  slate-quarries,  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  Hoy-railway^  to  Ffestiniog  (p.  329),  and  of  the  direct  road  to 
Beddgelert  and  Snowdon  from  the  S.  (Coach  to  Beddgelert,  8  M., 
twice  daily;  fare  2a.;  comp.  p.  334.) 

About  1  K.  to  the  N.  of  Port  Madoc,  on  the  road  to  Beddgelert,  lies 
Tremadoc,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  a  picturesque  line  of  cliffs.  Both  places 
take  their  name  from  a  Mr.  Madocks,  M.  P.,  who  founded  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  reclaimed  the  Traeth^Meuer 
(see  Map,  p.  386)  by  building  a  huge  embankment  aoroas  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary.  Shelley,  who  spent  part  of  1812-13  at  Tanyrallt,  Tremadoc, 
took  a  keen  interest  m  the  Fauat-like  undertaking  of  Mr.  Madocks ,  and 
freely  spent  his  energies  and  money  in  promoting  it.  Moel-y-Ottt  0&O  ft.), 
the  hill  to  the  W.  of  Port  Madoe,  commands  an  oxtensive  panorama. 
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Beyond  Port  Madoc  the  train  crosseB  the  ahoTe-mentioned  em- 
bankment, or  ^Gob',  which  affords  a  grand  *yiew  of  Snowdon,  rising 
at  the  head  of  the  yalley  to  the  left,  with  Moel  Hebog  to  the  left 
of  it,  and  the  Glyders,  Gynieht,  and  Moelwyn  to  Its  right. 

30  M.  Mynffordd  is  the  junction  for  the  Toy  Railway  to  Ffestiniog 
(p.  330) ,  which  is  here  carried  over  the  Gambrian  line.  —  31  M. 
Penrhyndeudraeth  (*Griffln,  R.  2s.  6d.),  a  quarrymen's  village,  also  a 
station  of  the  Ffestiniog  line  (p.  330).  Harlech  Gastle  is  seen  to  the 
right,  in  the  distance.  We  now  ronnd  the  head  of  the  estuary  and 
turn  to  the  S.  Beyond  (33  M.)  TaUarnau  a  series  of  fine  retrospects 
(right)  is  obtained  of  Snowdonia,  while  the  graduated  hills  of  the 
Lleyn  promontory  are  visible  beyond  Gardigan  Bay.  The  line  here 
runs  across  the  Morfa  Harlech^  a  level  tract  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

36 M. Harlech (* Castle;  LiorC)^  the  old  capital  of  Meri6nethshire, 
is  a  small  place  with  a  golf-course  (18  holes)  at  the  base  of  the  caatle- 
rock.  Its  Castle  (adm.  4d.),  one  of  the  numerous  buildings  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  has  been  well  described  as  *the  ideal  castle  of  childhood  — 
high-perched,  foursquare,  round- towered,  and  impressively  mas- 
sive' (Baddeley). 

The  well-known  *March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech**  commemorates  the 
capture  of  the  castle  by  the  Torkista  in  1468.  It  was  the  last  stronghold 
in  K.  Wales  to  hold  ont  for  Charles  I.  The  castle  commands  a  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  sea  and  mountain;  and  another  very  fine  view  of  Snow- 
donia may  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  Moel-y-8enicl^  1V2  H.  to  the  E. 
From  Moel-y-Senicl  we  may  make  our  way  to  Gwm  Bychan  and  the  Bhi- 
nogs  (more  conveniently  reached  from  Llanbedr:  see  below). 

38V2  M.  Llanbedr  and  Pemam.  The  village  of  Llanbedr  (Vic- 
toria), on  the  Afon  ArtrOj  one  of  the  best  trout-streams  in  Wales, 
lies  about  ^/^  M.  to  the  S.  The  peninsula  of  Mochrcu^  IY2  M.  from 
Llanbedr,  is  celebrated  for  its  rare  shells,  and  the  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  cromlechs  and  other  antiquities. 

Llanbedr  is  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Gwm  Bychan 
the  Bhinogs,  and  the  pass  of  Ardudwy,  an  excursion  comprising  the  finest 
scenery  in  this  part  of  Wales.  Public  conveyances  ply  in  summer  to  and 
from  (P'/2  M.)  Cwm  Bychan;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  hire  a  carriage  to 
Cwm  Bychan,  send  it  to  meet  us  at  Maes-y-Gaxnedd  (see  below),  and  walk 
round  through  the  pass.  This  involves  a  drive  of  13  H.  and  a  walk 
of  about  2  hrs.  *Owm  Bychan  is  a  lonely  and  romantic  hollow,  con- 
taining a  small  lake,  and  enclosed  hy  the  precipitous  crags  of  the  Rhinog 
Favyr  C2362  ft.)  on  the  8.  and  the  Craig  Dwrg  (2100  ft.)  on  the  N.  A  good 
echo  may  be  awakened  on  the  shore  of  the  little  llyn.  The  carriage-road 
ends  here,  but  all  who  are  able  should  go  on  to  a  point  about  100  yds. 
beyond  the  lake,  and  then  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  ^Boman  Steps*, 
a  rude  staircase  of  slabs  of  rocks,  believed  to  have  been  formed  either 
by  the  ancient  Britons  or  the  Bomans.  This  leads  to  the  (1  hr.)  head 
of  the  pass  named  BwUh^-Tyddiad  ^  whence  the  path  descends  to  the 
N.  to  the  village  of  0  M.)  Trawsfynydd  (p.  819).  We,  however,  soon 
diverge  from  the  path  and  cross  the  valley  to  the  right,  skirting  the  E. 
side  of  the  Bhinog  Fawr,  so  as  to  reach  the  *Bwleh  Drwa  Ardudwy,  or 
pass  of  the  *Gate  of  Ardudwy*  (1255  ft.),  a  well-marked  depression  be- 
tween the  Bhinog  Fawr  on  the  N.  and  the  Rhinog  Ftteh  on  the  8.  The 
scenery  here  is  remarkably  wild  and  sombre.  Our  route  now  leads 
»«*»}y  due  W.,  and  about  1  hr.  after  leaving  the  Bwlch-y-Tyddiad  we 
reach  the  farm  of  Mae§-^aamedd,  whehce  we  may  derive  baek  to  (BV?  M,} 
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Lkmbedr.  —  The  Bhiaog  Fawr  (3362  ft.)?  most  easily  aacended  (3  hrs.) 
from  PeO'p-Bont,  2  M.  from  Llanbedr  on  the  road  to  Owm  Bychan,  commands 
a  wide  Tiew,  taking  in  Snowdon  on  the  17.  and  Gader  Idris  on  the  S. 

Beyond  Llan^bedr  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  Rhinogs, 

Llethr,  and  Diphwys,  while  the  rounded  green  Moelfre  rises  in  the 

foreground.   41^/2  M.  Dyffryn,  another  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 

the  Ardudwy  pass  (p.  310).    The  ascent  of  Moelfre  (1894  ft.)  from 

Dyffryn  takes  2  hrs.  Between  Dyffryn  and  Barmouth  we  pass  on  the 

left  the  woods  of  Cors-y-Oedol  and  the  church  of  Llanaber  (p.  312). 

46V2  ^*  Barmouth.  —  Hotels.  Goss-t-Grdol,  High  St. ,  Haums, 
on  the  Esplanade,  under  the  same  management,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6d. ; 
Babmouth,  High  St.;  Botal  Station;  *Lion,  High  St.,  unpretending.  — 
Obiblton  Hall,  well  spoken  of.  a  private  hotel  in  extensive  grounds  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  town,  B.  6s.  6(1.,  I),  is.  6d.,  pens,  from  11«.  Bd. ;  Tal-t- 
-  Don,  a  small  private  hotel,  near  the  station.  —  Lodgings  may  also  he 
easily  procured  (dear  in  Aug.  and  Sept.). 

Oolf  Links  (9  holes),  1  H.  from  the  town  across  the  bridge  or  by  ferry 
from  the  harbour. 

Coaches  ply  frequently  in  summer  to  Dolgelley  and  the  Torrent  Walk 
(fare  3«.),  Tyn-y-Qroes  (3«.),  Cuftn  Byehcm  (3«.),  Harlech  Castle  and  Llanbedr 
(3<.)'  etc. 

Boats  on  hire  for  fishing  and  for  excursions  by  sea  or  river.  —  Small 
Steamer  to  PenmaenPool,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary;  fare  is.  Bd. 

Barmouth  J  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  Ahirmaw  ('the  mouth 
of  the  Mawddach^),  a  thriving  watering-place,  is  situated  at  the  N. 
entrance  of  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the  Mawddach ,  on  a  narrow 
site  between  the  sea  and  a  barrier  of  rocky  hills.  It  is  within  easy 
access  of  much  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Mid- Wales,  but  in  itself 
cannot  vie  as  a  marine  residence  with  either  Llandudno  or  Tenby. 
The  sands  are  extensive  and  well  adapted  for  bathing,  though  the 
fact  that  the  railway  has  been  carried  between  the  town  and  the  sea 
is  a  serious  drawback.  The  lofty  railway-embankment  has,  however, 
the  merit  of  protecting  the  place  from  the  loose  sand  with  which 
it  used  to  be  inundated;  and  the  Esplanadey  to  the  N.  of  the 
station  and  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  railway,  bears  ample  witness 
to  the  need  of  some  such  screen.  The  town  is  also  destitute  of  a 
landward  view. 

About  Vs  ^'  to  the  S.  of  the  station  the  railway  crosses  the  estuar; 
of  the  Mawddach  by  a  fine  *Bridge,  or  viaduct,  >/4  M.  in  length,  includ- 
ing a  footway  8  ft.  wide  (toll  2d.,  weekly  ticket  6d.).  The  *View  up  the 
Mawddach  from  this  bridge,  especially  at  high  water,  is  charming.  On 
the  left  or  N.  side  of  the  lake-like  estuary  the  background  is  formed  by 
the  Llawllech  range,  culgainating  in  the  rounded  Diphwys.  To  the  right 
is  the  range  of  Coder  Idris  (p.  317),  the  most  prominent  peak  being  the 
Tyrau  Mawr,  to  the  left  of  which  appears  the  true  summit.  In  the  minor 
ridge  in  front,  farther  to  the  E.,  is  a  hill  known  as  the  'Giant's  Head\ 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  upturned  face.  The  most  conspicuous  hill 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary,  straight  in  front  of  us,  is  Moel  Offrtom  (1330  ft.), 
behind  which,  a  little  to  the  left,  towers  Rhobell-Faw  (2410  ft.).  The 
prospect  to  seaward  includes  the  Lleyn  (p.  809)  and  Bardsey  Isle  (p.  809). 

Excursions  from  Barmouth. 

*Panobama  Walk.  At  the  end  of  Porkington  Terrace,  near  the  bridge, 
we  quit  the  road  and  ascend  the  steep  lane  to  the  left.  Where  the  lane 
forks  (6  min.)  we  keep  to  the  right;  4  min.  ^ate;  8  min.  another  gate 
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(gaide>pottj,  where  the  grusy  track,  Mcendtagto  the  right,  is  to  be  avoided. 
In  3  mill,  more  (gnide-post)  we  turn  to  the  right,  bend  back  a  little,  and 
pass  through  a  gap  in  the  hill  to  the  (4  min.)  lodge ,  where  we  pay  id. 
for  admission  to  the  ^Panorama  Walk ,  a  path  skirting  the  brow  of  the 
hill  to  the  right,  200  ft.  above  the  Hawddaeh  estuary.  The  beautiful  view 
is  a  ^birdVeye  edition*  of  that  from  the  bridge  (see  p.  811).  The  sloping 
summits  of  the  Arcmi  (p.  318),  however,  here  form  a  more  prominent 
feature  in  the  background  to  the  K.  —  We  may  now  return  to  the  lodge 
and  descend  to  the  Dolgelley  road,  which  we  may  follow  along  the  bank 
of  the  estuary  to  (2  M.)  Barmouth.  Or  we  may  make  our  way  back  to 
the  point  where  we  quitted  the  lane  (at  the  guide-post,  beyond  the  second 
gate)  and  follow  this  lane  for  a  few  yards  more.  We  then  turn  to  the 
left  and  ascend  the  hill,  passing  (6  min.)  the  small  farm  of  (hcattcidamne*. 
A  short  way  beyond  the  farm  the  path  forks;  the  branch  to  the  right, 
uphill,  leads  to  Cell-Fawr  and  Llandber  (see  below),  while  that  on  the  left 
descends  to  Barmouth. 

Llanabbb  and  Cok8-t-(3sdol  ,  6Vs  K.  About  l*/4  M.  to  the  V.  of 
Barmouth,  on  the  road  to  Harlech,  is  the  interesting  church  of  Uanaber, 
an  £.  £.  building  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  fine  interior  (key  kept  at  aa 
adjoining  cottage).  The  solitary  lancet  window  at  the  E.  end  is  aa  un- 
usual feature.  The  entrance-lodge  to  Cors-y-Gedol  is  2V«  ^*  farther  on, 
opposite  the  church  of  Lkmddttywe.  The  drive  thenee  to  Oora-y-Ctodoi 
(no  admission),  formerly  the  seat  of  the  aneient  but  now  extinct  family  of 
theVaughans,  is  nearly  IM.  long.  The  grounds  contain  some  fine  timber. 
About  V*  V*  from  the  house  (follow  the  cart-track  to  the  right, 
beyond  the  farm-yard)  is  a  cromlech  called  ArOmr^t  Qtunij  said  to  have 
been  hurled  by  that  doughty  monarch  from  the  top  of  Moelfre  (p.  311). 
—  This  excursion  to  Cors-y-Oedol  scarcely  repays  the  pedestrian,  but 
should  be  made  either  by  carriage  or  by  train  to  Dyffryn  {I^Ia  H.  from 
Cor8-y-(^dol  House).  A  pleasant  round  for  walkers  (about  7  M.  in  all) 
may  be  made  as  follows:  From  Barmouth  to  Llanaber,  l*/4  M.t  from 
Llanaber  across  the  Llawllech  range,  passing  the  farm  of  Cell-Fawr 
(see  above),  to  the  Panorama  View,  31/4  M. ;  back  to  Barmouth,  either  by 
the  Dolgelley  road  or  by  the  route  above  described,  2  H.  This  round 
may  be  increased  to  about  11  M.  by  extending  the  walk  to  Gors-y-(jhedol 
and  returning  thence  over  the  hills,  while  robust  walkers  may  include  the 
ascent  otDiphttyi  (2482  ft. ;  view),  which  will  add  2i/r3  hrs.  to  the  excursion. 
The  ascent  is  most  often   made  from  Petmuuupcol  (p.  313;  2i/r8  hrs.)* 

The  *BoAi>  FBOK  Babxodth  to  Doloellkt,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Hawddaeh,  forms  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Wales,  and  if  preferable  to 
the  railway.  About  2  M.  firom  Barmouth  the  road  quits  the  Hawddaeh 
for  a  time.  2Vt  H.  PonMdu  (Halfway  House),  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
little  wooded  glen  with  a  waterfall.  Diphwys  may  be  ascended  hence  in 
Vft  hr.  The  road  to  the  left  ascends  to  some  abandoned  gold-mines. 
Beyond  Pont-ddu  the  road  returns  to  the  estuary  and  aifords  fine  views 
of  the  opposite  shore.  IV*  H.  Bridge  crossing  to  P^mntumpocl  (p«  313); 
li/«  H.  Lkmelltyd.  It  then  crosses  the  Hawddaeh,  here  an  ordinary  stream, 
and  soon  reaches  (2  H.)  DolgelUp  (p.  313). 

As  the  centre  from  which  railways  branch  to  the  K.,  E.,  and  8.,  Bar- 
mouth affords  facilities  for  numerous  longer  excursions,  such  as  those  to 
Lhmbedr  and  Moehroi  (p.  310);  Oiem  Byelum  and  Drw  Ardudwp  (p.  310); 
EarUeh  (p.  310);  T<myn  (p.  280);  Aberdavey  (p.  380);  and  MaehynlMh 
(p.  279).  —  The  ascent  of  Coder  Jdri$  (see  p.  313)  is  often  made  firom  Bar- 
mouth, occupying  about  7-8  hrs.  (there  and  back),  but  the  actual  start-  • 
ing-point  is  Arthoff  (see  p.  313),  to  which  we  prooeed  by  train. 

From  Barmouth  to  Aberfatteyth^  see  p.  281. 

0.  From  Barmouth  to  Dolgelley,  Bala,  Llangollen,  and  Chester. 

71  H.  Bailwat  in  3-3>/t  hrs.  (fwes  Us.  7<l.,  7«.  5<r.,  fie.  lid.);  to 
Dolgaiey,  9Vt  H..  in  i/s  hr.  (fares  Is.  Ad.,  Is.,  9Vsd.).  The  line  from  Bar- 
mouth to  Dolgelley  belongs  to  the  Cambrian  Co.,  but  the  Q.  W.  B.  Co., 
vhose  system  we  join  at  Dolgelley,  has  ruxming  powers  as  far  as  Barmouth. 
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On  leaving  Barmouth  the  train  crosses  the  estnary  of  the  Maw- 
ddach  by  the  hrldge  mentioned  at  p.  311,  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent Yiew  np  the  river  to  the  left,  and  a  survey  of  the  Lleyn 
peninsula  to  the  right.  1^/4  M.  Barmofith  Junction  (Rfmt.  Rooms), 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  bridge,  is  the  point  where  our  line  leaves  the 
line  running  S.  to  Aberdovey  and  Aberystwyth  (p.  281). 

3M.  Arthog  (Arthog  Hall  Hotel,  R.  orD.  Ss.  6<2.)  is  a  small  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Cader  Idris  ridge.  The  Atthog  Lahes^ 
1  M.  to  the  E.,  are  frequented  by  anglers  (apply  at  the  hotel).  The 
*Barmouth  Ascent'  of  Cader  Idris  begins  here  (see  below),  and  a  guide 
(1«  per  pers. ;  unnecessary)  generally  meets  the  morning- trains. 

AsoBNT  OF  Gadbb  Idbis  fbom  Abthog  (Barmouth),  3  hrs.  From  the  B. 
end  of  Arthog  village,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  we 
follow  the  lane  ascending  to  the  right.  Beyond  the  trees  we  pass  through 
a  gate,  and  after  ascending  for  a  few  min.  more,  turn  to  the  left  by  a 
path  leading  to  a  stream  (not  to  be  crossed)  which  we  follow  to  the  farm- 
lioase  of  (25  min.)  Pant-y-Llan.  Beyond  this  the  track  (indistinct)  crosses 
two  fields  and  reaches  the  old  Dolgelley  and  Towyn  road,  which  we  follow 
to  the  left  (E.)  as  far  as  the  farm  of  Ba/od^-Faeh.  Here  we  diverge  to 
the  right,  through  a  gate,  and  follow  a  rough  track^w^Mch  soon  brings 
us  out  on  the  open  mountain-side.  On  gaining  the  (20  min.)  top  of  the 
ridge,  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris  comes  into  view,  and  the  rest  of  our 
course  is  plain-sailing,  as  we  have  simply  to  follow  the  ridge. 

The  direct  route  runs  to  the  right  of  Tyrau  Mater  (2167  ft.),  on  its 
S.  slope,  and  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  the  whole  ascent  should 
at  least  climb  to  the  top  of  this,  the  prominent  W.  peak  of  the  Cader 
ridge  (IV4  hr.  from  Arthog),  commanding  a  view  not  inferior  to  that  from 
the  highest  point.  We  now  follow  the  grassy  ridge  (fine  views  on  both 
sides)  and  about  1  M.  farther  on,  near  a  wall,  our  track  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  the  bridle-path  from  Dolgelley  (p.  316)  and  on  the  right  by  that 
from  Towyn  (p.  280).  We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  soon  begin  the  final 
part  of  the  ascent.  Where  two  tracks  are  visible  we  should  keep  to  the 
right.  After  about  V«  br.  we  pass  a  good  spring,  a  little  beyond  which 
is  the  point  where  the  ponies  are  left  and  the  Tal-y-Llyn  route  (p.  280) 
joins  ours.  A  climb  of  0  min.  up  a  steep  winding  path  now  brings  us  to 
the  summit  (2925  ft.),  which  is  marked  by  a  cairn  and  a  small  stone  hut 
(very  dirty  inside).  The  ♦View  is  described  at  p.  317.  —  Good  walkers 
on  their  way  to  Dolgelley  should  descend  by  the  *Foxes*  Path'  (p.  316). 
Descent  to  Tal-y-Llyn  and  Towyn,  see  p.  280. 

Beyond  Arthog  the  train  skirts  the  Mawddach  estuary,  affording 
fine  views  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side.  At  (71/2  M.) 
Penmaenpool  (George,  R.  from  2«.,  D.  from  3«.)  the  river  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  and  ceases  to  be  navigable.  The  line  now  bears  to  the 
right,  and  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  four  peaks  of  Cader  Idris  (p.  317). 
As  we  cross  the  Wnion  (*Oonion')  we  have  a  peep  to  the  left  of  the 
GanUwyd  glen  (p.  315)»  down  which  flows  the  Mawddach,  uniting 
with  the  Wnion  to  form  the  estuary. 

9V2  ^*  Dolgelley.  —  Hotels.  60LDBN  Lion,  R.  from  3t.  6d.,  D.  4«. ; 
*RoTAL  Ship,  B.  or  D.  it. ;  Angbl,  all  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  about  1/4  M. 
from  the  station  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  —  Lodgings^  moderate. 

Brakes.  In  summer  to  the  Torrent  and  Pi'edpice  Walkt  (fare  3«.  6d.) 
«nd  back)  io  Tyn^y-Oroes  ^sid  Pont-ar-Eden;  to  (lO^/sM.)  Dinat  Mawddwy. 

Fishing.  Trout  abound  in  the  Wnion,  the  Aran,  and  several  lakes  in 
the  vicinity,  permission  to  fish  in  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels. 
The  salmon-fishing  in  the  lEaw ddach,  at  Tyn-y-Groes,  is  preserved. 
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DolgeUey  (pron.  DolgSfhly),  the  connty-tovn  of  Merldnetlisliire, 
an  iTregalaTly-bnllt  little  place  with  2437  inhab.,  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Wnton,  near  the  N.  base  of  Coder  Idris,  is  the  centre  of  smoe 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  Wales.  The  Church,  recently  restored, 
contains  an  effigy  of  a  knight.  Welsh  woollen  goods  are  made  here. 

Ezcnrftions  from  Solgelley. 

ToasEMT  Walk,  a  round  of  51/2  M.  The  Torrent  Walk  itaelf  ia  only 
1  H.  long,  and  visitors  may  drive  to  one  end,  and  send  the  carriage  round 
to  meet  them  at  the  other.  We  quit  the  town  by  the  Vachynlleth  road, 
which  leads  to  the  B.,  crossing  the  Artm,  After  I1/4  M.  we  leave  the 
road  by  a  lane  to  the  left,  beside  a  red  refreshment-hut,  and  soon  reach 
(Vs  K.)  a  bridge,  on  this  side  of  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  'Walk\  The  '^Torrent  Walk  ascends  along  the  side  of  an  impetuous 
little  mountain  stream,  and  offers  a  perfect  combination  of  rock,  and  wood, 
and  water.  The  stream  forms  a  continuous  series  of  foaming  rapids, 
cataracts,  and  waterfalls,  with  most  picturesquely  placed  boulders  hemming 
its  course,  while  the  narrow  ravine  is  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
luxuriant  trees ,  the  branches  of  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
torrent.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  glen  we  cross  a  small  foot-bridge  into  a 
road,  where  we  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  entrance-gates  of  Caerynweh, 
and  soon  regain  the  main  (Machynlleth)  road.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  follow  the  road  to  (2Vs  M.)  Dolgelley :  or  we  may  proceed  to  the  left 
to  (1  K.)  the  Cross  Foxes  Inn^  whence  the  old  road,  commanding  good 
views  of  Cader  Idris,  descends  direct  to  (SVs  H.)  DolgeUey. 

Nannau  and  the  Pkegifick  Walk.  6-7  U.    We  cross  the  railway  at 
the  station,  follow  the  Bala  road  (to  the  right)  for  about  250  yds.,  and 
then  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  a  lane  leading  through  a  gate  to 
a  house.    Behind  the  house  we  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  along  a  wiJl 
(avoiding  the  path  leading  straight  up  the  hill),  and  after  a  few  yards 
ascend  to  the  left  by  an  obvious  path.   In  about  3  min.  after  leaving  the 
cottage  we  cross  a  wall  by  a  stile.    Here  we  keep  straight  on,  with  first 
a  low  wall,  then  a  hedge,  and  lastly  a  wood  on  our  right.    We  then 
bear  to  the  left,   crossing  the  field  diagonally,    in  the  direction  of  a 
plantation,  which  we  enter  by  a  gate  (4  min.  from  the  stile).    Our  path 
leads  through  the  plantation  to  a  lane  (stile)  and  (3  min.)  the  small  farm 
of   Tydden  Btsch,  round  the  front  of  which  we  pass  into  a  lane  and  then 
turn  to  the  right.   3  min.  Gate,  beyond  which  the  lane  forks.    We  keep 
to   the  left  for  3  min.  more ;  then  turn  to  the  right,  enter  a  wood,  and 
follow  a  grassy  lane  to  (13  min.)  Maes-y-Bvyner  Farm.   (Driving  is  praeticable 
to  this  point,  by  another  route.)    At  the  farm  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
follow  a  rough  cart-track  (guide-post),  which  leads  in  9  min.,  trending  to 
the  right,  to  the  8.  end  of  Llyn  Cymoch,   The  hiU  to  the  right  of  this 
lake  is  called  Moel  Offnom  (1330  ft. ;  view),  or  the  'hill  of  offering'.    At 
its  foot  lies  Nannau,  the  old  mansion  of  the  Vaughans,  finely  situated 
in  a  beautiful  park.  —  To  reach  the  Precipice  Walk,  we  pass  through 
the  gate  at  the  S.W.  (left)  comer  of  Llyn  Gynwch  and  climb  a  stile  to  the 
left.    A  few  yards  farther  on  (about  1  hr.  from  Dolgelley)  we  cross  another 
stile  and  reach  the  *Frecipiee  Walk,   which  runs  round  the  steep  slopes 
of  Motl  Cynweh.    At  first  the  walk  is  a  mere  green  track  along  a  grassy 
hillside,  with  rock  cropping  out,  and  haa  little  that  is  precipitous  about 
it.    In  5  min.  we  reach  a  stile,  where  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Cader  Idris 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach.     [Those  who  make  the  circuit  of  the 
Preeipiee  Walk  in  the  opposite  direction  may  quit  it  here,  and  descend 
to  Dolgelley  or  to  LlaneUtyd  and  Gymmer  Abbey  (see  below).]  6  min. 
Another  atile.  This  is  Uie  most  preeipitous  bit  of  the  walk )  though  nowhere 
sheer,  the  slope  approaches  the  perpendicular  so  closely  and  the  path  is 
so  narrow  that  a  moderately  steady  head  is  desirable.    The  view  of  the 
Uawddach  flowing  in  the  narrow  Qanllwyd  glen  below  us  is  very  fine. 
We  reach  another  stile  in  7-8  min.,  near  the  point  where  the  path  bends 
round  the  K.  side  of  the  hill. 
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[To  reach  Tifn-p-Oroei  we  leaye  the  Precipice  Walk  at  a  point  about 
6  min.  beyond  ttiis  stile.  Just  below  is  a  wall  running  almost  paraUel 
with  this  section  of  the  walk,  and  from  this  wall  another  descends  at 
right  angles  towards  the  valley.  Grossing  the  first  wall  and  descending 
to  the  left  of  the  second ,  we  soon  reach  a  wood,  through  which  a  steep 
and  faintly-marked  path  descends  to  a  cart-track  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  By  following  this  to  the  right  for  1  H.  we  reach  the  bridge 
crossing  to  Tpn-ff-Oroe*  Hotel  (see  below).  On  our  way  we  see  the  large 
wheels  of  a  copper-mine  to  the  right.  This  descent  is  scarcely  adapted 
for  ladies,  but  good  walkers  are  advised  to  vary  their  homeward  ronte 
by  visiting  Tyn-y-Groes  and  following  the  road  to  Llanelltyd  (see  below). 
They  should,  however,  first  follow  the  Precipice  Walk  far  enough  to  get 
a  view  of  Nannau.] 

8  min.  Stile.  This  is  practically  the  end  of  the  Precipice  Walk. 
I^cbell  Favor  (2409  ft.)  is  conspicuous  to  the  left  and  Nannau  House 
(p.  814)  soon  comes  in  sight.  We  then  again  reach  Llyn  Gja-wch  and 
pass  along  Its  W.  side  to  the  (12  min.)  gate  by  which  we  entered. 

The  above  is  the  preferable  direction  in  which  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  Precipice  Walk,  as  the  scenery  improves  as  we  proceed.  The 
circuit  from  Maes-y-Bryner  takes  about  1  hr. 

Ttn-t-Gbobs,  Bhaiadb-Dd,  and  Pistti>l-t-Gaim,  8  H.  (there  and  back 
16  K.).  Grossing  the  railway,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  Bar- 
mouth road  for  about  IVs  M.  Here,  a  litUe  short  of  Llanelltyd  Bridge,  a 
farm-road  diverges  on  the  right  to  (4  min.)  Oymmer  Abbey,  a  Gistercian 
foundation,  the  ruined  church  of  which,  dating  from  about  1200,  is  worth 
a  visit.  The  key  is  kept  at  the  adjoining  farm,  which  incorporates  the 
old  ^Abbot's  Hair.  (Route  hence  to  Precipice  Walk,  see  above.)  Returning 
to  the  road  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Hawddach  we  now  reach 
(V«  K.)  Llanelltyd^  where  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road 
ascending  the  *CHen  of  Oanlkcfd.  To  the  right,  beyond  theMawddach,  rises 
Moel  Cymoch  (see  p.  814),  with  the  Precipice  Walk.  After  2  M.  the  road 
bends  to  the  left,  and  the  valley  contracts  and  increases  in  picturesqueness. 

3/«  M.  (41/3  M.  from  DolgeUey)  Tyn-y-Oroea  Hotel  (B.  from  2«.,  D.  from  8s.), 
a  favourite  little  anglers^  resort.  We  may  vary  our  route  in  returning  to 
DolgeUey  from  this  point  by  crossing  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  inn  and 
proceeding  to  the  right  to  the  (*/«  hr.)  Precipice  Walk  (comp.  p.  814). 

Beyond  Tyn-y>0roes  we  pass  the  wooded  grounds  of  Doknelynilyn  on 
the  left,  and  reach  Oh  ^0  ^  bridge  over  the  Camion.  To  reach  the  fall  of 
( Vs  M.)  *Bhaiadr-Da  (a  pleasant  digression  of  Va-^/e  hr.)  we  cross  the  bridge 
and  ascend  to  the  left  along  the  stream,  at  first  by  a  cart-track  and  then  by 
a  path.  The  fall  is  not  large,  but  its  surroundings  are  picturesque. 

About  1/4  H.  beyond  the  bridge  the  road  forks,  and  we  keep  to  the 
right,  crossing  another  bridge  over  the  Eden,  We  then  pass  through  a 
gate  (or  over  a  stile)  and  enter  the  wooded  glen  of  the  upper  Mawddach, 
which  runs  to  our  right,  half  hidden  among  the  trees.  From  this  point 
the  route  skirts  the  stream.  Beyond  a  deserted  mine  the  road  becomes 
a  cart-track.  Where  it  forks,  we  take  the  branch  to  the  right,  which  soon 
crosses  the  A/on  Cain,  by  a  bridge.  The  *PiityU-y-Oain,  plunging  from  a 
height  of  150  ft.  into  a  deep  rocky  cauldron,  a  few  yards  above  the  bridge, 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  waterfalls  in  Wales.  We  now  return  to  the 
cart-track  andafoUow  it  down  stream  to  the  junction  of  the  Afon-Gain  and 
Mawddach.  The  Bhaiadr  Kawddach,  a  short  distance  up  the  latter  stream 
is  wider  than  the  Pistyll-y-Cain  but  neither  so  high  nor  so  picturesque. 

We  may  now  return  to  DolgeUey,  either  by  the  route  already  tra- 
versed, or  by  crossing  the  Hawddach  by  the  bridge  a  little  above  the  fall 
and  descending  on  its  E.  bank.  If  we  select  the  latter  route  we  turn  to 
the  left  after  about  1/4  br.,  and  wind  round  the  hillside  to  the  (Vs  br.) 
valley  of  the  J/of^r-AUt^  a  feeder  of  the  Mawddach,  along  which  we 
may  descend  to  the  right,  passing  an  old  copper-mine,  to  the  (Vs  hr.) 
track  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hawddach  mentioned  above.  Thence  we 
either  cross  the  bridge  to  Tyn-y-Groes  (see  above),  or  return  to  DolgeUey  by 
the  Precipice  Walk  (comp.  above). 

The  Torrent  Walk ,  the  Precipice  Walk ,  and  the  Tyn-y-Qroes  and 
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Pistyll-y-Gain  excursion  may  all  be  indaded  in  one  long  day,  somewhat 
as  follows.  Drive  to  one  end  of  Torrent  Walk  O/4  hr.);  walk  throagh  it 
O/fhr.) ;  drive  from  the  other  end  to  tfaes-y-Bryner  or  If  annan  (*/4  lir.) ;  make 
the  circuit  of  the  Preeipiee  Walk  (1  hr.);  drive  from  Maes-y-Bryner  to 
the  Ounpowder  Works  near  Pistyll-y-Gain  (3  hrs.);  visit  the  three  Falls 
(1  hr.);  drive  back  to  Dolgelley  (2  hrs.)*  This  makes  8V«  hrs.,  without 
inelud&g  stoppages.  Good  walkers  could  do  the  entire  round  in  the  same 
time,  descending  directly  from  the  Precipice  Walk  toTyn-y-Groe8(seep.815). 
The  total  distance  would  be  21 M.,  equivalent  to  25-90  M.  on  a  level  road. 
Ascent  of  Gadbb  Idbis.  After  that  of  Snowdon  this  is  the  most 
popular  ascent  in  Wales,  and  the  view  from  the  top  is  considered  by 
many  to  surpass  that  from  the  higher  mountain.  From  Dolgelley  there 
are  three  recognized  routes  to  the  top  C^Vt-^  hrs.),  but  the  third  of  those 
described  below  should  be  reserved  for  the  descent,  as  the  climb  up  the 
steep  *scree'  known  as  the  ^Foxes'  Path'  is  very  fatiguing.  Mountaineers, 
however,  who  do  not  object  to  a  scramble  and  who  wish  to  make  the 
descent  to  Barmouth,  Towyn,  or  Tal-y-Llyn,  may  prefer  the  Foxes* 
Path  as  the  shortest  and  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
routes.  Guides  (6<.)  may  be  dispensed  with  in  good  weather  by  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  mountain>climbing.  Ascent  from  ^WAog, 
see  p.  813 ;  from  Tal-yi^y^  see  P>  280. 

1.  By  the  Bridle  Path  (2Vt-3  hrs.  -,  pony  8«.).  We  leave  Dolgelley  by 
the  road  leading  to  the  S.W.  from  the  church,  and  where  it  branches,  just 
outside  the  village,  at  a  letter-box,  we  keep  up  hill  to  the  left.  This  is 
the  old  road  to  Towyn  (p.  280),  which  ascends  steadily  for  about  IVs  M. 
and  then  becomes  more  level.  V*  ^*  C2  M.  from  Dolgelley)  Llfn  Choeman^ 
a  small  lake  on  the  right,  with  a  small  inn  at  its  farther  end,  opposite 
which  the  Foxes'  Path  route  begins.  We,  however,  follow  the  road  for 
Vs  M.  more,  cross  a  small  bridge,  and  turn  to  the  left,  just  on  this  side 
of  a  second  bridge.  The  bridle-path  crosses  a  stream,  and  ascends  through 
a  plantation,  keeping  the  direction  of  the  depression  between  the  saddle 
of  Cader  and  Tyrau  Mawr  (p.  813).  In  about  40  min.  after  leaving  the 
road,  the  path  reaches  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  joins  the  route  from 
Arthog  at  two  stone  posts.    Thence,  see  p.  318. 

2.  Along  the  Ridge  vid  Mynydd  Moel  (Aran  route ;  3i/«-4  hrs.).  As  there 
is  no  regular  path,  this  ascent  should  not  be  attempted  in  bad  weather 
without  a  guide.  Leaving  the  town  by  the  Dinas  Mawddwy  road  (S.E.) 
we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Aran  and  turn  down  a  lane  to  the  right. 
After  i/s  M.,  opposite  Pandy  Ifill,  we  bend  to  the  left,  and  a  little  farther 
on  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  through  a  gate.  About  >/«  H^*  beyond  Pandy 
Hill  the  lane  quits  the  Aran  (which  here  turns  to  the  right),  passes  aome 
farm-steadings,  and  reaches  the  open  side  of  a  spur  of  Mynydd  Moel,  the 
easternmost  summit  of  the  Oader  ridge.  The  direct  route  to  the  top  of 
Mynydd  Moel  leads  to  the  right,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  somewhat  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshy  hollow  of  the  Aran,  and  to  strike  the 
ridge  a  little  more  to  the  B.  To  the  right  lies  the  little  Xr^  Aram^  in 
which  the  stream  takes  its  rise.  The  top  of  Mynydd  Moel  (2836  ft.  i  cairn) 
commands  a  very  fine  and  extensive  view,  including  Dolgelley,  which  is 
not  visible  from  the  Pen-y-Gader.  The  easy  walk  along  the  ridge  trora. 
Mynydd  Moel  to  the  summit  of  Cader  takes  15-20  minutes.  Llyn-y-Qader 
and  Llyn-y-Gafr  (p.  817)  soon  come  into  view  on  the  right.^  Good  walkers 
may  continue  their  walk]  along  the  ridge  to  Tyrau  Mawr  and  02  hrs.) 
Arthog  (eomp.  p.  318),  returning  to  Dolgelley  by  an  evening-train. 

3.  By  the  Foxee'  Path  CX^Ia-^I*  hrs.).  From  Dolgelley  to  (21/4  M.)  the 
Gweman  Lake  Hotel,  see  above.  Here  we  leave  the  road  by  a  wicket  on 
the  left,  and  follow  a  path  over  a  grassy  hill,  with  a  little  coppice.  In 
6-7  min.  we  cross  a  wall  by  a  stile,  and  soon  reach  a  point  from  whieb 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  range  of  Cader;  the  steep  stony  slope 
to  the  left  of  the  summit  is  the  ^Foxes'  Pakh\  We  then  descend  to 
(3-4  min.)  a  gate,  ascend  along  a  wall,  on  the  otiier  side  of  which  is 
a  small  wood,  and  soon  reach  we  open  hillside.  After  5  min.  we  torn  to 
the  right  through  a  gate  at  a  sheepfold  and  go  straight  on,  soon  with 
a  wall  to  our  right.    5  min.   Brook  with  a  low  wall  and  a  small  ladder. 
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jiiit  beyond  which  we  pasf  a  soft  pieee  of  ground.  8  min.  Gate  in  a  wall; 
3  min.  Stream  crOBsed  by  stepping-stones ;  3  min.  Llyn-y-Qafr^  a  small 
lake,  well  stocked  with  tfout.  Beyond  this  point  the  path  ceases,  but  the 
route  can  scarcely  be  missed.  Crossing  the  stream  issuing  from  Llyn- 
y-Qafr,  we  have  a  sharp  climb  of  about  V*  br.  to  surmount  the  rock- 
strewn  ridge  intervening  between  Llyn-y-Gafr  and  Llpi^jf-Oader,  a  somewhat 
larger  lake  finely  situated  below  the  wall  of  rock  rising  perpendicularly  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  At  the  S.  end  of  Llyn-y-Gaaer  begins  the 
steep  slope  of  loose  shingle,  called  the  ^Foxu^  Faih\  which  is  about  900  ft. 
in  height  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  35^.  Its  ascent  is  extremely  fatiguing, 
but  there  is  no  danger,  though  the  hindmost  members  of  a  party  shoula 
beware  of  falling  stones.    The  usual  time  required  to  ascend  this  scree 

is  Vs'V*  ^*  "^^  ^®  ^^  ^'  ^^®  slope  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  over 
smooth  turf  to  (5  min.)  the  summit. 

[In  descending,  the  ^Foxes'  Path'  (the  top  of  which  is  indicated  by  a 
small  cairn)  is  easy,  as  the  loose  shingle  yields  to  our  weight  and  carries 
us  down  with  lit^e  exertion.  We  can  scarcely  go  wrong  after  passing 
Llyn-y-Gaf^,  where  the  faintly-defined  path  begins  and  follows  the  general 
direction  of  the  stream  issuing  from  the  Llyn.  A  little  below  the  lake  we 
cross  the  brook  by  the  stepping-stones.  At  the  gap  In  the  wall,  we  keep 
to  the  right,  on  this  side  of  the  wall.  Llyn  Gwernan  now  soon  comes  into 
sight  and  determines  our  course.] 

*Oader  Idria  C2925  ft.),  or  the  chair  of  the  giant  Jdris,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  shaped  mountains  in  England,  presenting  a  long  row  of 
wall-like  precipices  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach  on  the  ^.,  while 
on  the  three  other  sides  it  sends  off  spurs  towards  Uie  Arans,  Plinlimmon, 
and  Cardigan  Bay.  The  total  length  of  the  Cader  ridge  from  E.  to  W. 
is  about  7  M.;  above  the  general  level  of  the  ridge  rise  the  four  main 
summits  (named  from  B.  to  W.)  of  Mynydd  Moeh  PM-y-Oader  (the  top), 
Cyfrwy^  or  the  *  Saddle',  and  Tyrau  Uawr,  The  *View  from  the  cairn  on 
the  summit  is  very  extensive.  On  the  N.  is  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the 
Mawddaeh,  backed  by  the  Llawllech  range  of  hills,  culminating  in  Diphwys 
(to  the-right),  while  beyond  these  again  rise  the  Carnarvon  Mts.,  visible 
in  their  entire  extent  from  Bardsey  Isle,  at  the  end  of  the  Lleyn  pro- 
montory, on  the  left  (S.W.),  to  (^Jsmedd  Llewelyn  on  the  rieht  (N.E.). 
The  peak  of  Snowdon,  rising  above  the  Khinog  Fach,  is  easily  distinguish- 
able, and  tiie  otiier  summits  may  be  identified  from  the  map  (Moel  Heb(^ 
and  the  Bivals  to  the  left  of  Snowdon ;  Mod  Slabod,  the  Glyders.  etc.,  to 
the  right).  To  the  right,  more  in  the  foreground,  is  the  roundea  outiine 
of  Bhobell  Fawr,  to  the  left  of  which  we  have  a  view  pt  the  Ganllwyd  glen 
and  the  Precipice  Walk.  The  dark  little  tarn  almost  vertically  below  the 
summit  on  this  side  is  the  Llyn-y-Gader  (see  above).  To  the  IT.E.  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  viUIey  of  the  Wnion,  extending  to  Bala  Lake;    Dol- 

5 alley,  however,  is  hidden.  The  peaks  to  the  left  of  Bala  are  the 
irenigs,  those  to  the  right  the  Arans,  while  Uoel  Fammau,  with  its 
tower,  rises  in  the  extreme  distance  beyond  the  lake.  More  to  the  right 
are  the  Berwyns,  and  almost  due  E.  are  the  three  peaks  of  the  Breidden 
Hills,  near  Shrewsbury.  In  exceptionally  dear  weather  even  the  Wrekin 
(p.  275)  is  said  to  be  visible  in  this  direction.  To  the  S.  is  the  somewhat 
featureless  expanse  of  rounded  green  hills,  of  which  Plinlimmon  is  the 
highest  point,  while  the  Carmarthen  Van  may  sometimes  be  descried  in 
the  extreme  distance.  To  the  W.  we  have  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  coast 
as  far  S.  as  St.  David's  Head.  Tal-y-Llyn  is  not  visible,  but  we  enjoy 
(8.W.)  a  pretty  peep  down  the  green  valley  of  the  Dytynni^  with  the 
Bird  Bock.  From  tiie  S.  side  of  the  summit-plateau,  a  short  way  from 
the  cairn,  we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  *Llyn-f'€a«t  an  ideal  mountain 
tarn,  situated  in  a  wild  rocky  hollow  at  the  foot  of  almost  vertical  crags. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Dolgelley  may  descend  either  to  Arthog 
C2  hrs.,  to  Barmouth  8  hrs.;  oomp.  p.  8l8),  or  to  Tal-y-Llyn  (1  Vt-2Vs  hrs. ; 
p.  280),  or  to  Towyn  (2Vs-3  hrs.  to  Abergynolwyn,  see  p.  980). 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Dolgelley  to  Towyn  (p.  280),  by 
the  coast-road  20  M.,  by  the  mountain-road  17  H.;  to  Tal-y-Llyn  (p.  280), 
new  road  9Vs  M.y  old  road  S^/t  H.;  to  JOiiw  Mattddtty  (p.  279),  lU>/«  M., 
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old  road  9  H.;  to  UachynUeih  (p.  279),  old  road  141/2  H-,  new  road  16  H. 
Visitors  bound  for  Machynlletli  may  include  Dinas  Mawddwy  or  Tal-y-Llyn ; 
from  the  former  a  railway  runs  to  Machynlleth  down  the  pretty  yaUey 
of  the  Dovty^  while  a  visit  to  the  Llyn  requires  but  a  short  digression 
from  the  Machynlleth  road.  At  the  highest  point  (860  ft.)  of  the  road  to 
Tal-y-Llyn  lies  the  little  Llyn  TiHgraienyn^  or  ^Lake  of  the  Three  Pebble8% 
named  from  three  huge  boulders,  which  Idris  is  sud  to  have  shaken  out 
of  his  shoe.  —  From  Dolgelley  to  (10  M.)  Barmouth  by  road,  see  p.  812. 

GoNTiiajATioN  OF  RAILWAY  JouoNBY.  Beyond  Dolgelley  the 
train  passes  the  mansion  of  Dolserau,  near  which  is  the  Torrent 
Walk  (p.  314).  121/2  M,  Bonl  Newydd^  the  nearest  station  for  the 
ascents  of  Moel  Offrwm  (p.  314)  and  Rhobell  Favor  (2409  ft. ; 
2^4  hrs.,  via  Llanfachreth).  On  leaving  Bont  Newydd  we  enjoy  a 
fine  retrospect  (right)  of  the  complete  outline  of  Oader  Idris.  The 
line  ascends  the  charming  valley  of  the  TTnion,  and  the  Aians  (see 
below)  soon  come  into  sight  on  the  right.  —  16  M.  Drws-y-Nant, 

Drws-y-Nant  is  the  starting-point  for  the  shortest  ascent  (l*/*-!*/*  hr.) 
of  Aran  Mawddwy  (2972  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Mid-Wales.  The 
twin -summit  of  Aran  Benllyn  (2902  ft.)  is  70  ft.  lower.  Though  47  ft. 
higher  than  Oader  Idris,  Aran  Mawddwy  is  not  such  an  imposing  mountain, 
nor  is  the  view  from  the  top  so  fine.  Bala  Lake  (see  below)  is  conspicuous. 
—  The  descent  may  be  made  vi&  (1/2  hr.)  Aran  Benllyn  to  (1  hr.)  Llanuwchllyn 
(see  below),  or  on  the  S.  side  to  (2  hrs.)  Dina*  Mawddwy  (p.  279). 

Ahont  3  M.  beyond  Drws-y-Nant  we  reach  the  highest  point  of 
the  line  (760  ft.)  and  enter  the  hleak  valley  of  the  Dwfrdwy,  — 
2272  M.  LlanuwchUyn  (*Ck)at  Inn,  R.  39.,  D.  45.),  another  good 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Arans  (2  hrs. ;  see  above).  Good 
walkers  may  also  start  here  for  the  ascent  of  Arenig  Fawr  (t&OO  ft. ; 
4  hrs.),  descending  to  (1  hr.)  Arenig  station  (p.  819).  A  fine 
walk  leads  over  Bwlch-y-Qroes  ('Pass  of  the  Cross';  1950  ft.),  and 
through  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Dovey  to  (I272M.)  Dinas  Mawddwy 
(p.  279). 

Llannwchllyn  is  only  1  M.  from  the  S.  end  at  Bala  Lake  (600 ft.). 
To  the  left,  heyond  the  lake,  we  see  the  Arenigs  and  the  smal) 
church  of  LlanyeiL  To  the  right  rise  the  Berwyns  (p.  319).  — 
27  M.  Bala  Junetiorhf  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake,  is  the  station  for  a 
branch-line  to  (3/4  M.)  Bala  and  Ffestiniog  (see  p.  319).  Between 
Bala  Junction  and  the  town  a  fine  view  is  obtained  to  the  left. 

Bala  {*  White  Lion,  R.  or  D.  4«.  *  Plascoch,  same  proprietor, 
R.  from  3^. ,  D.  from  %,  6(2.;  BuWd  Head),  a  small  town  with 
1644  inhah.,  lies  near  the  N.  end  of  Bala  Lake,  or  Llyn  Tegid, 
the  largest  natoral  lake  in  Wales  (4  M.  long  and  1  M.  hroad).  The 
town  itself  is  of  little  interest,  but  it  maybe  made  the  starting-point 
of  several  pleasant  exjcursions.  The  most  prominent  buildings  are 
the  OalviniHie  Methodist  College  and  the  English  Church,  both  built 
of  stone  from  Vryn  Quarry.  The  statue  in  front  of  the  Methodist 
Chapel  is  that  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Charles  (d.  1814),  the  originator 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Llanydl  (see  above),  the  parish-church  of  Bala.  The 
mound  named  the  Tomen-^^Bala  commands  a  good  view  of  Bala 
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Lake  aud  the  yalley  of  the  rivei  Dee,  which  here  issues  from  the 
lake.  The  lake  affords  good  perch  and  pike  fishing,  and  tTOnt> 
streams  abonnd  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ExcuBsioNS  VBOM  Bala.  Though  the  scenery  of  Bala  Lake  is  not 
imposing,  it  is  pleasant  to  walk  or  drive  round  it  (11  M.).  The  walker 
may  eat  off  4  M.  by  taking  the  railway  between  Bala  and  Llanuwchllyn 
(see  p.  318).  The  two  chief  hotels  keep  boats  for  excursions  on  the  lake.  — 
For  a  visit  to  *FUtyH  Rhaiadr  (p.  278)  we  take  the  train  to  (7  M.)  Uandrillo 
(see  below),  and  walk  thence  across  the  Better  HilU  (c.  2500  ft.)  to  (Vh  ^0 
the  waterfall.  Thence  we  may  proceed  to  (5V>  M.)  Llemrhaidr  Mochnanl 
(p.  278)  and  take  the  Tanat  Valley  railway  to  Osweaity  (comp.  p.  278).  --• 
The  Liverpool  Reservoir  ('Lake  Vyrnwy"),  in  the  YalUv  of  Uanteddyn^  10  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Bala,  is  interesting,  especially  to  engineers.  The  direct  route 
(a  fair  mountain-road;  no  inns)  ascends  the  Himant  Vallep,  passes  Moel- 
y-Qeifr  (20%  ft.),  to  the  right,  at  (7  M.)  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  then 
descends  to  (3  M.)  Khitcargor^  at  the  N.  end  of  the  reservoir.  At  the  S.K. 
end,  5  M.  farther  on,  are  the  new  church  of  Llanwddyn  and  the  Lake  Yymwy 
Hotel  (B.  or  D.  4#.  6<l.)«  I»ake  Vymwy,  supposed  to  occupy  the  bed  of 
a  post  glacial  lake,  was  formed  in  1886-90  by  damming  up  the  river 
Vymwy  by  a  huge  embankment  of  solid  masonry,  1200  ft.  long  and  100  ft. 
high.  It  covers  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Llanwddyn,  and  of  the 
parish  church,  several  chapels,  and  three  public  houses,  besides  many  farms. 
A  Gothic  Tower  marks  the  beginning  of  the  aqueduct,  67  M.  long,  which 
conveys  the  water  to  Liverpool,  the  first  2V4  M.  being  formed  by  the 
Hir%ant  Tunnel.  The  overflow  from  the  lake  escapes  through  33  arches 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  dam,  and  in  wet  weather  forms  a  cascade  84  ft. 
in  height  and  800  ft.  in  width.  The  lake  i»  stocked  with  Loch  Leven 
trout  (fishing-licence  it.  per  day,  boat  and  man  6t.).  Active  pedestrians 
may  combine  this  excursion  with  the  last  by  sleeping  at  Llanrhaiadr 
(p.  278),  10  H.  from  the  LakeVyrnwy  Hotel  and  51/2 H.  from  Pistyll  Rhaiadr. 
From  the  reservoir  to  Dinas  Maveddyy  see  p.  279$  to  Penviontfamr  (Otweetrff)^ 
see  p.  278.  —  The  ascent  of  the  Arans  and  the  walk  by  the  Btoldhy-Groet 
to  JHnas  Mmoddwy  are  brought  within  easy  reach  of  Bala  by  the  railway 
to  Llanuwchllyn  (see  p.  818).  —  The  Arenige^  see  below. 

Fbom  Bala  Junction  ToBLABNAuFyssTiNioo,20V2llf*i^<^ii^'^y(^*^*^-) 
in  1  hr.  10  min.  (fares  is.  2<(.,  2s..8<f.,  2«.  Id.).  As  we  leaYe  the  junction 
we  see  Bala  Lake  to  the  left.  */«  M.  Bala  Town  (n.  318).  The  line  now 
runs  through  the  valley  of  the  Tryweryn^  and  the  Arenigs  soon  come 
into  view  on  the  left.  Beyond  (3y4  M.)  Frongoeh  the  bare  slopes  of  ifynpdd 
Nodal  rise  on  the  left.  —  81/4  M,  Arenig  (Bhyd-y>Fen  Inn ,  at  the  foot 
of  Arenig  Fach,  >/«  ^-  from  the  station,  pens,  from  8<0i  a  small  station 
between  the  Arenigs.  The  ascent  of  Aremig  Fawr  (2800  ft.),  to  the  S. 
of  the  station,  takes  1-11/2  hr.  Extensive  *View  from  the  top,  including 
Snowdon,  Gader  Idris,  the  Arans,  and  the  sea.  At  the  K.W.  oase  of  the 
mountain,  </«  H.  from  the  station,  lies  the  little  Llyn  Arenig.  The  descent 
may  be  made  to  LlanvwehUy*  (comp.  p.  318).  The  ascent  of  the  Arenig 
Faeh  (2264  ft.)  may  be  made  from  the  inn  in  */«  hr.  —  At  Llyn  Tryweryn 
the  line  reaches  its  highest  point  (1195  ft.)  and  begins  the  descent  through 
the  barren  (horn  Proetor.  The  Rhinogs  (p.  810),  and  soon  afterwards 
Cader  Idris  (p.  317),  are  seen  to  the  left.  —  From  (17  H.)  TreuK/pnydd 
walkers  may  reach  (14  M.)  Llanbedr  via  the  Bwlch  Tyddlad  a^d  the 
Roman  Steps  (comp.  p.  810).  —  The  line  here  turns  to  the  N.  On  the 
right  is  limen-y-Mw  (p.  828);  in  front  (left)  the  Moelwyns.  —  20  M. 
Jfiuntwrog  Rood,  2  M.  from  Maentwrog  (p.  829).  The  train  now  eweeps 
round  the  valley  of  the  Cyn/ael^  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Ffestiniog 
mountains.  22  M.  F/ettiniog  Village  (p.  327).  —  25^/3  H.  Blaenau  F/ettiniog 
(p.  827). 

Beyond  Bala  the  train  passes  thiongh  a  abort  tunnel  and  de- 
scends the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Dee,  On  the  right  we  pass  the 
Urge  mansion  of  PaU  (occupied  by  Qa«en  Yletoxla  in  1889),  just 
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before  leacMng  (31  M.)  Llandderfel,  the  ohurch  of  which,  also 
to  the  right,  contains  two  curioas  wooden  relics  known  as  St.  Derfel's 
horse  (stag?)  and  crozier.  —  34  M.  Uandrillo  (Dndley  Arms,  1/2  M. 
from  the  station,  R.  2$.  3(2.,  D.  2^.  Qd.')  is  the  starting-point  for  the 
walk  to  (3  hrs.^  PUtyll  Rhaiadr  (see  p.  319).  Coder  Fronwen  (2673  ft. ; 
view),  the  nearest  of  the  Berwyns,  may  he  ascended  in  II/2  hr. 

38  M.  Gorwen  (Owen  Olyndwr^  1/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station ; 
Eagles  J  B.  from25.,  D.  29.  6(i.,  pens.  6«.  6c{.;  Bail.  Befreahment 
Booms),  a  small  town  with  about  2500  inhab.,  is  a  good  centre  for 
anglers  (fishing  in  the  Dee,  Alwen,  etc.).  The  chnrch  contains 
a  carious  monument  to  lorwerth  Sulien,  one  of  its  early  vicars ;  and 
outside  is  the  shaft  of  a  cross  ascribed  to  the  8th  century.  The 
rude  cross  on  the  lintel  of  the  S.  door  is  said  to  be  the  mark  of 
Owen  Glendower's  dagger.  It  was  at  Gorwen  that  this  famous  patriot 
assembled  his  forces  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  most  of  the 
land  round  the  town  belonged  to  him.  —  Motor-omnibus  to  Bettws- 
y-Coed  (p. 324).  RaUway  (L.N.W.)  from  Gorwen  toBhyl,  see  p.  295. 

Beyond  (41  M.)  Carrog  we  pass  Owen  Olendower^s  Mound  on 
the  left,  while  on  the  other  side  are  the  slopes  of  the  Berwyns 
(Afotfi  Fema,  2070  ft.).  —  43  M.  Olyndyfrdwy  (♦Berwyn  Arms, 
R.  28.  6{i.),  a  small  fishing-station,  from  which  Owen  Glendower  took 
his  name.  The  riyer  makes  a  long  curve  to  the  left,  which  the  rail- 
way avoids  by  a  tunnel  V2  ^*  long.  On  emerging  from  the  tunnel 
we  have  a  charming  glimpse,  to  the  left,  of  the  wooded  valley,  vrith 
Moel-y-Oamelin  (1897  ft.)  and  Moel  Morfydd  (1804  ft)  in  the  back- 
ground, while  in  front  are  the  romantic  church  of  LlantysiUo  and 
Bryntysilio,  the  summer-home  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  4778  ^> 
Berwyn  (Chain  Bridge  Hotel;  p.  321). 

49  M.  LlftngOllen.  —  Hotels.  *Hanp  Hotel,  an  old  and  comfort- 
able house,  close  to  the  Bee,  R.  or  D.  i$.  (harper  in  the  hall);  *&otal 
Hotel,  B.  from  3<.  6(2.,  D.  it.  —  Eivion  Tsmpshanob,  B.  from  2«.,  D.  3«.; 
GSAPBS ; Baolb. 

lAangolUn  (pron.  Thlang6thlen) ,  or  the  *  church  of  St.  CoUen*, 
a  neat  little  town  with  3304  inhab.,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
river  Dee ,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  hills.  Its  Welsh  flannel 
and  beer  have  a  reputation.  The  town  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
anglers ,  who  find  good  sport  in  the  Dee  and  its  tributaries.  The 
fishermen  of  the  Dee  still  use  the  'coracle',  or  ancient  British  boat, 
made  of  skins  (now-a-days  tarpaulin)  stretched  over  a  slight  frame- 
work of  wood.  The  Church,  a  low  Gothic  building,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town ,  contains  a  good  oaken  ceiling.  In  the  churchyard  is 
a  monument  to  the  Ladies  of  Llangollen  and  Mary  Ganyl  (see 
p.  321).  The  Bridge  over  the  Dee,  a  plain  structure  with  four 
pointed  arches,  used  to  be  reckoned  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
among  the  'Seven  Wonders  of  Wales'. 

.  ,,*J^f  mins  of  Dinat  Bran  Oastle  O/2  1^^.?  donkey  is.)  surmount  the 
boldly-formed  hill  (910  ft.)  on  the  N.  side  of  the  *ral9  0/  Llangollen. 
we  cross  the  bridge  oyer  tbe  Dee,  proceed  a  few  paeea  to  the  lii^t, 
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and  then  ascend  to  the  left  to  a  bridge  over  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal. 
On  the  other  side  we  find  ourselves  opposite  a  guide-post,  pointing  on  the 
right  to  the  Trevor  Rocks,  on  the  left  to  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks,  and  straight 
on  to  Dinas  Bran.  The  path  to  the  latter  ascends  through  a  few  fields, 
crossing  two  cart-tracks,  and  reaches  the  open  hillside  at  a  gate  just  above 
a  house  where  refreshments  are  sold.  The  ruins  at  the  top  are  of  very 
early  origin,  but  are  not  so  picturesque  as  they  appear  from  below.  The 
*View  includes  the  finely  shaped  Eglwyseg  Rocks  on  the  17.,  the  valley 
of  the  Dee  on  the  E.,  Llangollen  to  the  S.,  Hoel-y-Geraint  and  the  Ber- 
wyns  to  the  S.W.,  and  Moel-y-Gamelin  to  the  K.W. 

The  view  from  *  Moel-y-aeraint  (1000  ft. ;  Vs  ^^-h  or  the  Barber't  Hill, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  similar  to  that  from  Dinas  Bran,  but 
more  extensive.  The  ascent  begins  bv  a  steep  lane  in  Hall  St.  From  the 
top  we  may  descend  to  Berwyn  (p.  820)  and  include  a  visit  to  Valle  Cru- 
ds  Abbey  (see  below)  in  our  round. 

Plaa  Newydd  {i.e.  ^New  Place"),  once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
'Ladies  of  Llangollen^  is  situated  about  Vs  H.  to  the  8.  of  the  bridge.  To 
reach  it  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  Castle  Street  and  then  ascend 
to  the  right  of  the  Grapes  Hotel.  Both  inside  and  out  the  house  is  dec- 
orated with  good  carvings  in  oak;  and  it  contains  a  few  relics  of  the 
'Ladies'*,  antique  furniture,  paintings,  china,  and  silver  (adm.  usually  on 
application  in  the  absence  of  the  family).  —  The  'Ladies  of  Llangollen'' 
were  two  Irish  damsels.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  (d.  1829)  and  the  Hon.  Sarah 
Ponsonby  (d.  1831)  who  swore  'eternal  friendship',  devoted  themselves 
to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and,  secretly  leaving  their  homes  in  1776,  lived 
together  for  half-a-century  at  Llangollen.  Their  faithful  servant,  Mary 
C^urryl  (p.  320),  who  had  bought  for  them  with  her  savings  the  freehold 
of  Plas  Newydd,  died  in  1809. 

We  may  extend  our  walk  round  Pen-p-Coed^  the  hill  to  the  S.B.  of 
Plas  Newydd.  Li  that  case  we  pass  QI2  M.)  to  the  right  of  JPengwem  Hall, 
now  a  farm-house,  but  originally  (lOth  cent.)  the  residence  of  Tudor 
Trevor,  the  ancestor  of  the  Mostyn  family. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llangollen  is 
the  round  of  5-6  M.  to  Bencyn  (ls/4  M.;  also  reached  by  rail  or  by  plea- 
sure-boats on  the  canal) ,  the  Chain  Bridge,  Llaniytilio  Church,  and  Valle 
Crude  JJbbep,  Good  walkers  may  add  the  ascent  of  Moel-y-Oamelin,  — 
"Walkers  cross  the  bridge  and  then  follow  (to  the  left)  the  well-shaded 
towing-path  of  the  above-mentioned  Canal.  After  about  1  M.  the  canal 
turns  to  the  left,  while  the  shortest  route  to  G/s  M.)  Valle  Grucis  (see 
below)  leads  across  the  bridge  to  the  right.  Continuing  to  follow  the 
canal  we  soon  reach  (*/4  M.)  the  Chain  Bridge  (inn),  opposite  Berwyn 
station,  perhaps  the  most  charming  spot  on  the  Dee.  A  little  beyond  the 
inn  we  pass  a  weir,  where  the  canal  issues  from  the  Dee,  and  reach  the 
romantically-situated  little  church  of  LlantysiliCy  which  contains  a  memorial 
of  Lady  Martin  (p.  320),  by  Foley. 

Behind  Berwyn  and  Llantysilio  rises  the  hill  called  Braieh-v-Qwynt. 
and  we  may  proceed  from  the  latter  to  Valle  Crucis  (about  1  M .)  rouna 
either  side  of  this  hill  or  over  its  top.  If  we  keep  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
hill  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  the  highroad  to  Ruthin  on  the 
other  side;  if  we  choose  the  8.  side  we  turn  to  the  left.  The  abbey 
lies  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  road  (bell  at  the  entrance^  charge  6d.). 

^Yalle  Orucis  Abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1200  by  Madog  ap  Gruf- 
fydd  Xaelor  of  Dinas  Bran,  and  dissolved  in  163&,  is  the  most  important 
monastic  ruin  in  N.  Wales.  It  was  a  Cistercian  establishment,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  chief  pari  of  the  ruin  is  the  Churehyiix  the  £.  E. 
style,  which  is  166  ft.  long  (transepts  98  ft.)  and  67i/a  ft.  wide.  The  W.  front 
(probably  completed  about  1260),  with  its  three  Dec.  windows  over  the 
doorway  and  a  rose-window  above,  is  in  good  preservation.  The  E.  end, 
which  cont^ns  three  lancet  windows,  seems  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the 
edifice.  On  the  8.  side  the  church  is  adjoined  by  some  remains  of  the 
eonventual  buildings,  including  the  chapter-house,  with  the  dormitories 
above  it.  The  juxtaposition  of  three  dififerent  styles  of  doorway  here 
CHorman,  E,  E.,  and  Flamboyant)  should  be  noticed. 
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We  now  retam  to  the  road  and  follow  it  (to  tlie  right)  for  about 
Vi  M.  to  the  second  milestone  from  Llangollen.  Opposite  this,  in  a  field 
to  the  right,  stands  Eliaeg's  Pillar,  erected  by  Concenn  in  the  8th  or 
9th  cent,  in  memory  of  Ms  great-grandfather  Eliseg,  Prince  of  Powys. 
The  present  inscription  dates  from  the  renovation  of  the  monument  in 
1779.  The  name  of  the  valley  is  usually  attributed  to  this  'cross'*,  though 
some  authorities  explain  it  by  the  shape  of  the  valley  itself. 

The  ascent  of  Hoel-y-Gamelin  (1800  ft. ;  IVi  hr.)  may  be  made  either 
direct  from  Llantysilio  or  from  the  Oernant  slate-quarries  on  the  Ruthin 
road,  about  3  M.  beyond  Eliseg's  Pillar.  The  view  is  extensive,  including 
Snowdon,  the  Arans,  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  the  valley  of  the  Bee. 

ExcuKsiOH  TO  THs  £6LWT8BO  BocKS.  We  CToss  the  railway  and  canal, 
and  at  the  guide-post  mentioned  at  p.  321  either  turn  to  the  left  and  proceed 
round  the  K.  side  of  the  Dinas  Bran,  or  take  the  lane  to  the  righti 
which  leadfl^  round  the  other  side  of  the  same  hill.  In  either  case  we 
reach  the  nearest  point  of  the  rocks  not  far  from  Tan-y-Ctuttll  Farm, 
2  M.  from  Llangollen.  The  ^Eglwyseg  Rocks,  the  name  of  which  (pron. 
EglooUeg)  is  probably  connected  with  Eliseg  (s^^  above),  are  a  line  of 
bold  limestone  cliffs,  beginning  near  Dinas  Bran  and  sweeping  round  in 
a  semicircle  for  a  distance  of  about  4  H.  They  form  the  W.  escarpment 
of  an  upland  plateau  stretching  towards  the  E.  The  breezy  walk  along 
their  summit  to  the  *  WorlcTs  End"  (to  which  there  is  also  a  carriage-road), 
6  U.  from  Llangollen,  is  very  delightful  in  fine  weather. 

Ghibk  Gastlk.  This  excursion  may  be  made  either  by  railway  to 
(11  M.)  Chirk  (changing  carriages  atRuabon,  see  p.  823:  */4  hr.),  by  pleasure 
boat  on  the  canal  (p.  321),  by  carriage  (London  and  Holyhead  road;  9  K.), 
on  foot  (direct  5  H.,  via  Pennant  6  H.),  or  on  foot  to  (3  M.)  Cflyn  Cwriog 
and  thence  by  steam-tramway.  —  The  direct  walking-route,  which  is  also 
practicable  for  riders,  leads  over  the  E.  end  of  Olyn  Bill.  We  follow 
the  road  to  the  left  of  the  Qrapes  Hotel,  cross  the  bridge,  and  where 
the  road  forks  (V4  M.)  keep  uphill  to  the  right.  In  4r5  min.  the  road 
again  forks ,  and  we  again  keep  to  the  right.  We  now  skirt  the  wooded 
hill  of  Pen-y-Coed  and  pass  (8  min.)  the  picturesque  modem  house  of 
Tyndter.  At  the  (5  min.)  cross-roads  we  keep  straight  on  and  ascend 
steeply,  passing  through  a  gate  and  avoiding  two  green  tracks  to  the  left 
(the  second  opposite  a  gate).  After  8  min.  our  track  bends  to  the  left, 
while  another  leads  to  the  right  through  a  gate.  In  1/4  hr.  we  pass  two  large 
beeches  and  in  7  min.  more  join  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  During 
the  whole  ascent  we  eigoy  fine  views  over  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  At  the 
(3  min.)  cross-roads  we  keep  straight  on.  We  now  descend,  passing 
(7  min.)  a  cottage  and  soon  reaching  (5  min.)  a  farm  where  Ohirk  Castle 
is  in  full  view.  Our  road  keeps  to  the  left,  and  in  7  min.  reaches  the 
park-gate  and  lodge,  whence  a  drive  of  about  i/s  M .  leads  to  the  eastle, 
passing  a  small  lake  on  the  left.  Offa'tDykt  (p.  1^)  crosses  the  park,  but 
the  swelling  is  scarcely  distinguishable. 

From  Olyn  Ceiriog  (Glyn  Valley  Hotel),  with  subterranean  slate-quarries, 
the  tramway,  with  open  and  closed  carriages,  runs  vii  Dolyvem  and  Pomi^ 
fadog  to  (4i/s  M. ;  fares  Is. ,  6cl.)  Cattle  MiU,  V*  ^-  ^^om  Chirk  CasUe,  and  thence 
to  ParUfoM  and  through  Cbirk  Castle  Park  to  (61^  M.;  Is.  4d.,  Sd.)  ChMt» 

At  the  eastle  we  ring  the  bell  at  a  postern  on  the  right,  at  the  top 
of  a  few  steps  (open  on  Hon.  and  Thurs.,  1-5  p.m.)  adm.  Is.  each  pers.). 
*Ohirk  Oastle  (R.  Kyddelton  Biddulph,  Esq.),  a  rectangular  structure  with 
massive  round  towers  at  the  angles,  enclosing  a  large  quadrangle,  wm 
erected  by  Roger  Xoriimer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1907),  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress:  but  many  of  the  details  are  ot  BliBabethaB  or 
later  date.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  seised  by  the  Royalists  and 
besieged  in  vain  by  its  owner.  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  The  interior  contains  oak-earvings,  family- 
portraits,  and  an  ebony  ^Cabinet  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Hyddelton  by 
Varies  II.,  the  interior  of  which  is  adorned  with  silver  plaques  and  % 
ies  of  exquisitely  coloured  paintings  on  copper,   ascribed  to  Rubens. 

t  ramparts  command  a  fine  *Vlew  0/  the  beautiful  Pnrh  and  the  snr- 
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rounding  country.  —  The  village  of  CMrk  lies  about  l^/s  M.,  and  the 
station  IV4  M.  to  the  B.  of  the  castle  (see  p.  283). 

Good  walkers  may  combine  the  excursion  to  Chirk  with  a  visit  to 
Wynnitay,  the  seat  of  Sir  Herbert  Williams- Wynn,  6  H.  to  the  E.  of  Llan- 
gollen, near  Buabon.  The  house  is  not  shown,  but  visitors  are  admitted, 
on  application,  to  the  large  Parky  which  contains  some  good  timber  and 
numerous  deer.    The  three  towers  in  the  park  afford  extensive  views. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Llangollen  along  the  Dee  to  (10  M.) 
Coru>9»  (p.  320)  The  highroad  on  the  S.  bank  commands  the  most  open 
views,  but  the  road  on  the  K.  bank  is  shadier  and  more  picturesque. 

GoNTiKUATioN  OF  Railwat  Joubnby.  As  we  leave  Llangollen 
the  castle  of  Dlnas  Bran  (p.  320)  and  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks  (p.  322) 
are  conspicuous  to  the  left.  Near  (51 V2  ^0  Trevor  we  have  a  view 
to  the  right  of  the  Dee  Viaduct  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  railway 
and  of  the  imposing  aqueduct  of  Pont-y-CyayUtau,  constructed  by 
Telford  for  the  EUesmere  canal.  621/2  M.  Acre  fair  (*Akryyire'), 
with  large  iron-works.   To  the  right  is  Wynnstay  Park  (see  above). 

54  M.  Buabon,  see  p.  283.  Carriages  are  often  changed  here. 
From  Ruabon  to  (71  M.)  Chester  or  (79  M.)  Shrewsbury,  see  R.  39b. 

d.    Prom  Llandudno  to  BettWB-y-Coed  and  PfeBtiniog. 

SOVs  M.  Bailwat  (L.  N.  W.  B.)  to  (18  M.)  BeUw»-y-Co§d  in  *lfi  hr. 
(fares  d<.  2<l.,  is.  8d.,  U.  6d.);  from  Bettws  to  (I2V2  M.)  Blaenau  F/ettiniog 
in  Vz"*/*  hr.  (fares  2s.  8d.,  is.  2d.,  is.  Oytd,).  —  Coach  from  Llandudno 
to  Bettwsy  see  p.  297.  —  In  summer  a  small  Stsamjer  plies  from  Deganwy 
(p.  299)  to  Tre/riw  (see  below)  in  iV2-2  hrs.  (fares  is.  6d.,  is.),  but  the 
scenery  up  to  this  point  is  fairly  well  seen  from  the  railway.  —  Pedestrians 
will  find  the  walk  along  either  side  of  the  river  (16-17  M.)  repay  them; 
best  views  from  the  W.  side. 

From  Llandudno  to  (3  M.)  LlandudrhO  Junction,  see  p.  297. 
Carriages  are  generally  changed  here.  The  line  follows  the  pretty 
winding  Vale  of  Conway.  Beyond  (4^/2  M.)  Glan  Conway  we  have  a 
view  of  the  Carnarvon  Mts.  to  the  right,  including  Carnedd  Llewelyn, 
Foel  Fras,  and  the  rounded  Moel  Eilio  (in  front).  From  (88/4  M.) 
Tal^y-Cafn  walkers  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  British  earthworks  at 
Pen-y-Oaer  and  the  waterfalls  of  Dolgarrog  (see  Map),  crossing  th 
river  by  the  bridge  (toll  Id.)  and  rejoining  the  railway  at  Llanrwst 
(in  all,  3Y2-^  hrs.).  The  ascent  of  Camedd  Llewelyn  (p.  304)  from 
Tal-y-Cafn  takes  about  4  hrs.  —  About  1  M.  beyond  Tal-y-Cafn 
the  church  of  Caerhun,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Conovium,  is  seen 
beyond  the  river ;  farther  on,  Pen-y-Oaer  and  the  falls  otPorthlwyd 
and  Dolgarrog  are  visible.  The  small  village  of  Trefriw  (*Trevroo'; 
Bellevue  Hotel),  with  golf-links,  where  the  steamer  stops,  also  lies 
on  the  right  bank,  about  1  M.  from  Llanrwst.  Its  chalybeate  springs 
are  about  1^2  ^*  ^0  ^^^  ^*  ^^  summer  an  omnibus  for  Trefriw  meets 
the  trains  at  Llanrwst. 

14  M.  Llanrwst  (Victoria,  on  the  river,  B.  or  D.  4«.;  Eagles, 
B.  3«.  6(2. ;  Queen's),  a  small  town  with  2645  inhab.,  is  picturesquely 
situated,  Y2  ^'  ^^^m  the  station,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Conway, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  ascribed  to  the  Welsh  architect 
Inigo  Jones.    The  church  contains  the  burial-chapel  of  the  Gwydir 
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family,  a  finely  carved  rood-loft,  and  the  stone  coffin  of  Llewelyn 
ap  Jorvrertbi. 

About  V2  ^-  f>^om  Llanrwst,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Conway,  is 
Owydyr  GeuUe,  long  the  seat  of  the  Wynnes,  bnt  now  the  property  of  Earl 
Carrington;  the  modem  mansion  contains  some  interesting  tapestry  and 
beautiful  oak-carvings  (open  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  till  5  p.m.). 

The  environs  of  Llanrwst  are  very  picturesque;  and  pleasant  walks 
may  be  taken  to  (2  M.)  the  old  church  of  LUmrhyekwyn  CThlanry- 
chooin^,  to  Trefriw  and  (4  H.)  Llyn  Crafnant  (thence  to  Gapel  Gurig 
3  M.),  and  to  Bettws-y-Coed  viS.  Llyn-y-Parc  (6  M.j  comp.  Hap). 

The  scenery  between  Llanrwst  and  Bettws  is  the  best  on  the 
line.  To  the  right  the  Falcon  Rock  rises  above  the  Gwydir  woods. 
The  train  crosses  the  Conway  and  then  the  Llugwy.  To  the  right  is 
the  Llugwy  valley,  with  Moel  Siabod  in  the  background. 

18  m.  BettWS-y-Coed.  —  Hotels.  *Botal  Oak,  near  the  station  (sign 
by  David  Cox,  now  kept  indoors),  B.  or  D.  4<.  6d. ^-'Watbbloo,  Vs  H. 
to  the  S.,  B.  from  4<.,  D.  is.  6<f.;  Gwtdtb;  Glam  Aber;  Gbaio-t-oon, 
WiLLOUOHBT,  temperance  hotels.  —  Lodgings. 

Coaches  run  in  summer  to  Capel  Curig  (5Vs  M. )  fare  2<.  6d.),  Llanberis 
(16  U. ;  6«.,  return  Is.  6d.),  Beddgelert  (ITVs  K*;  os.,  return  Is,  6(1.),  Port  Modoc 
(25V2  M. ;  7<.),  and  Llandudno  (see  p.  297).  Brakes  also  run  to  the  Swallow 
Falls,  Fairy  Olen,  and  other  points.  —  Motor-omnibus  to  Corwen  (p.  S2()). 

Fishing.  There  is  good  fishing  within  easy  reach  of  Bettws  in  the 
Conway^  Lledr^  Llugwy,  etc.  (particulars  at  the  hotels). 

Bettwa-y-Coed  (pron.  Bettoosycoed),  or  the  Chapel  in  the  Wood, 

is  charmingly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Conway  and  the  Llugwy^ 

in  a  basin  surrounded  with  luxuriantly- wooded  cliffs  and  hills,  and 

is  perhaps  the  most  popular  resort  in  Wales  for  artists,  anglers,  and 

tourists.    The  Llugwy  is  crossed  opposite  the  village  by  the  Pont- 

y-Paifj  a  romantic  structure  of  the  15th  cent.,  below  which  the 

stream  runs  in  a  most  picturesquely  broken  course,  while  about  3/4  M. 

to  the  S.  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  crossing  the  Conway.     Near  the 

railway-station  is  the  old  Church,  shaded  with  yew-trees  and  now 

used  for  interments  only.    Bettws  is  within  8  M.  of  the  W.  base  of 

Snowdon ,  and  only  4  M.  from  Moel  Siabod ,  but  no  mountain  is 

visible  from  its  somewhat  confined  situation. 

The  Ehvibons  of  Bettws  are  full  of  interest  for  walkers.  A  good 
general  view  is  obtained  from  Llyn  Elsi  or  the  hill  above  Gapel  Garmon 
To  reach  the  former,  which  lies  about  IV4  H.  to  the  S.W.,  we  ascend  to 
the  left  by  a  path  behind  the  new  church.  At  a  direction-stone  we  keep 
to  the  right.  Beyond  a  small  farm  the  path  leads  across  the  moorland 
plateau  to  the  S.,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Lledr,  and  turns  to 
the  right  at  a  cairn,  soon  reaching  the  lonely  little  tarn  of  Llyn  Bid. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  ^View  hence  is  the  beautifully-formed 
Moa  Siabod  (^Shabod';  2866  ft.).  Behind  Hoel  Siabod  rises  Snowdon  {  and 
the  Glyders,  Gamedd  Dafydd,  and  Gamedd  Llewelyn  are  also  well  seen. 

The  road  to  Oapel  Garmon,  a  small  village  2  M.  to  the  S.E.,  crosses 
Waterloo  Bridge  (see  above)  and  turns  to  the  left.  If  the  view  alone  is 
the  object,  it  is  enough  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Gallt^-Foel  (800  ft.),  the 
hill  which  here  rises  to  the  left  (ascent  in  */4  hr.  from  Bettws);  but  a 
pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  going  on  to  Gapel  Garmon  and  the  Crom- 
lech, 1  M.  beyond  it,  and  then  returning  to  OVs  l^O  Bettws  by  the  highroad. 

The  following  Bound  of  about  18  M.  embraces  most  of  the  other 
favourite  points  near  Bettws.  Those  who  prefer  driving  will  find  public 
conveyances  plying  to  the  Swallow  Falls,  the  Fairy  Olen,  and  the  Oonway 
Falls.    The  walk  across  the  hill  firom  Pont-y-Gyfyng  to  Delwyddelan, 
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though  not  more  than  A  M .  in  direct  length,  if  rather  rough  and  fatiguing 
(especially  after  rain)  and  takes  lVr2  hrB. 

We  leave  the  village  by  the  main  Holyhead  road,  which  runs  to  the 
W.  from  Pont-y-Pair.  After  *U  M.  we  reach  a  small  gate  on  the  right, 
which  leads  to  the  so-called  mner't  Br%dg9^  an  inclined  gangway  crossing 
the  picturesque  little  Llugwy.  We  then  return  to  the  road,  and  1V«  M. 
farther  on  reach  the  8icallou>  Falls  Hotel,  opposite  which  is  a  gate  leading 
to  the  *8wallow  Falla,  or  Bfuriadr^-Wennol  (probably  corrupted  from 
^Bhaiadr  EwynawF,  i.  e.  the  foaming  cataract).  These  picturesque  falls 
are  three  in  number,  and  after  rain  are  very  fine.  Visitors  should  follow  the 
path  to  the  foot  of  the  middle  fall  and  to  the  head  of  the  uppermost  fall. 

Beyond  the  Swallow  Falls  the  road  bends  a  little  to  the  left,  still 
skirting  the  Llugwy,  the  placid  and  glassy  surface  of  which  above  the 
falls  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its  broken  and  chafing  course  below. 
To  the  left  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Moel  Siabod,  with  Bnowdon  to  the 
right  in  the  distance.  We  cross  the  Llugwy,  s/4  M.  above  the  falls,  by 
the  Ty  Hyll  Bridge,  which  is  Said  to  derive  its  name  (*ugly  cottage^) 
from  the  primitive  specimen  of  domestic  architecture  just  beyond  it.  After 
11/4  H.  more,  where  the  valley  narrows  and  turns  to  the  right,  we  reach 
another  bridge,  affording  a  view  (to  the  left)  of  the  PoiU^Oyfyng,  a 
picturesque  bridge  of  one  arch,  below  which  the  river  forms  a  series  of 
cascades.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on  we  pass  the  small  Tyn-y-Ooed 
Hotel  and  in  about  8  min.  more  reach  Tan^Bwleh  (Gobden^s,  late  Tan- 
y-Bwlch  Hotel,  B.  St.  6d.,  D.  is.  &d.). 

[Hoel  Siabod  (3866  ft. ;  *View)  may  be'  ascended  from  this  point  in 
iV4-iV«  ^*  ^®  cross  the  river  by  the  wooden  bridge  opposite  the  hotel, 
pass  to  the  right  through  a  plantation,  cross  a  wall,  and  turn  to  the  left. 
We  soon  reach  the  open  hillside,  where  our  course  is  plain.] 

We  should  follow  the  road  for  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  last- 
named  hotel,  in  order  to  obtain  one  of  the  best  views  of  J^towdon,  which 
rises  before  us  in  its  full  extent.  The  four  peaks,  named  from  left  to 
right,  are  Lliwedd.  7  Wydd/a  (the  summit),  CH&  Ooch  (in  front),  and  Crib' 
y-J>y»gyl.    About  1  V.  beyond  Tan-y-Bwlch  is  Capel  Ourig  (p.  382). 

After  our  sight  of  Snowdon,  however,  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
Pont-if-Oyfyng,  cross  it,  and  where  the  cart-track  forks  keep  to  the  left, 
passing  almost  immediately  afterwards  a  little  church.  At  a  chapel  a 
little  way  farther  on,  we  ascend  to  the  right,  and  soon  after,  where 
the  path  again  forks,  near  a  cottage  on  the  hillside,  keep  to  the 
left.  The  track  here  is  very  rough  and  stony.  In  a  few  min.  more  (20-25 
min.  from  Pont-y-Gyfyng)  we  pass  through  a  gate  and  10  min.  later 
reach  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  come 
into  sight.  The  path  at  the  top,  and  in  descen^ng,  is  often  very  ill- 
defined,  but  by  following  the  general  direction  of  the  water-course  we 
cannot  go  far  astray.  Another  gate  is  passed  soon  after  we  begin  the 
descent,  and  in  about  10  min.  a  ruined  hut  comes  in  sight,  which  serves 
as  our  next  landmark.  We  keep  to  the  left  of  the  bed  of  the  stream 
(generally  dry).  In  10  min.  more  we  cross  a  stream  by  a  slab-bridge  and 
ascend  straight  to  the  above-mentioned  hut.  Beyond  the  hut  we  still  fol- 
low the  water-course,  and  in  i/s  hr.  cross  two  streams.  After  the  second 
of  those  we  keep  to  the  left,  pass  through  (10  min.)  a  gate,  and  in  5  min. 
more  reach  Dolvoyddelan  (p.  827),  on  the  highroad  and  railway  from 
Bettws  to  Ffestiniog.  The  nearest  inn  is  Elen''s  Castle,  a  few  yards  to  the 
right.  The  station  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  beyond  the  bridge. 

For  Bettws  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  down  the  pretty 
*  Valley  0/  the  Lledr,  with  its  varied  colouring  and  picturesquely  broken 
stream.  1^4  M.  Pont-if-Pant  (hotel),  at  the  prettiest  part  ox  the  valley. 
After  11/3  M*  more  we  pass  under  a  railway-bridge.  The  track  to  the  left 
leads  straight  to  (2Vi  M.)  Bettws,  but  we  follow  the  road  and  reach 
(IV4  H.)  another  bridge,  which  we  leave  to  the  right.  About  ^/s  M. 
farther  on  is  yet  another  bridge,  which  we  cross.  The  rough  lane  to  the 
right  (turn-stile)  leads  to  the  Fairy  Glen,  which  is  entered  by  (V«  M.) 
a  small  gate  on  the  right  (adm.  2d.). 

The  ^Fairy  Olen  is  a  romantic  little  dell,  with  a  charming  combin- 
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ation  of  waterfall,  rock,  and  wood.  There  is  no  path  along  the  stream, 
and  we  have  to  return  to  the  entrance-gate.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  follow  a  green  cart-track,  which  we  soon  quit  (stile)  for  a  path  leading 
above  the  wooded  banks  of  the  stream.  Just  before  we  reach  the  main 
Corwen  road  (view  of  If  oel  Siabod),  a  gate  on  the  right  (adm.  2d.)  admits 
to  the  path  descending  to  the  Gonvoay  Falls,  60  ft.  high. 

We  now  re-ascend  to  the  gate,  enter  the  main  Corwen  road,  follow 
it  for  220  paces  to  the  right,  then  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  bridge 
over  the  Conway,  and  follow  the  Penmachno  road  to  (V2  H.)  the  Pant 
Bridge.  The  so-called  Roman  Bridge  adjoining  is  sufficiently  well  seen 
from  Pant  Bridge.  —  We  now  descend  by  a  cart-track  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Machno,  and  soon  reach  Pandy  Mill,  a  favourite  ^bif  with  artists. 
The  *'Maehno  Fall*  are  approached  through  the  mill-garden  (fee  2d.).  Just 
below  the  falls  the  Uachno  joinis  the  Conway,  and  our  path  (a  stony  cart- 
track)  descends  near  the  latter  stream,  passing  the  descent  to  the  Jubilee 
Bridge  (adm.  2<2.),  &  view-point  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Beyond  a  row  of 
cottages,  where  the  track  forks,  we  keep  to  the  right,  and  reach  the 
Bettws  and  Dolwyddelan  road,  immediately  beyond  a  bridge  over  the 
Lledr.  Turning  to  the  right  we  soon  again  reach  the  bridge  beside  the 
turn-stile  leading  to  the  Fairy  Glen  (p.  326).  Thence  we  may  return  to 
Bettws  by  the  road  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  stream. 

•Feom  Bettws-t-Coed  to  Bethesda,  141/s  M.,  coach  in  2V2  JiM'  (fw© 
4<.).  At  Bettws  we  join  the  coach  performing  the  loop-tour  Ko.  7  from 
Llandudno  (see  p.  297).  —  To  (61/2  M.)  Capel  Curig,  see  p.  825.  (To  Pcn-y- 
Gwryd  andtiie  Pass  of  Llanberis,  see  p.  332.)  The  Bethesda  road  turns  to 
the  X.  and  ascends  through  the  bleak  Llugwy  valley.  The  three-peaked 
*Ti'yfan  (3010  ft.)  soon  comes  into  view  on  the  left^  on  the  centriJ  peak 
are  the  *  Shepherd  and  his  Wife',  two  upright  rocks  resembling  human 
figures  (ascent,  by  the  W.  side,  in  1-lVs  lur>i  recommended  to  good  climb- 
ers). We  pass  the  highest  part  of  the  road  about  9  H.  from  Bettws,  shortly 
before  reaching  ZrJyn  Ogwen,  a  mountain-lake  IM.long.  The  coach  some- 
times stops  long  enough  at  the  small  Temperance  Inn  at  the  W.  end  of 
Llyn  Ogwen,  to  a£ford  time  for  a  flying  visit  to  the  gloomy  and  romantic 
little  .*Llyn  Idical,  which  lies  about  V^  ^'  ^o  ^-he  S.  of  the  road  and  takea 
its  name  from  a  Welsh  prince  said  to  have  been  drowned  here  by  his  foster- 
father.  High  up  on  the  rocks  on  its  W.  side  is  a  curious  cleft  known 
as  the  TwU  Du  (^black  cleft'),  or  the  ^Devil's  Eitchen\  which  extends  back 
for  about  500  ft.  and  is  200-300  ft.  deep,  whUe  it  is  only  about  6  ft.  wide. 
After  heavy  rain  the  stream  descends  from  the  cleft  in  a  fine  cataract. 
The  waters  of  Llyn  Ogwen  are  discharged  at  its  W.  end  in  a  series  of 
cascades  called  the  *Falls  0/  Benglog.  These  falls  break  through 
the  rocky  barrier  at  the  head  of  *'Nant  Ffrancon  (Yale  of  the  Beavers), 
which,  however,  is  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  by  those  coming  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  mountain-background  at  the  head  of  the  pass 
(behind  us)  is  formed  by  Y  Glyder  Favor  (3280  ft.)  and  J  Olyder  Fach 
(3262  ft.).  The  road  descends  along  the  £.  side  of  the  valley,  skirting 
the  base  of  Carnedd  Bcrfydd  (p.  304).  l^fear  the  foot  of  Xant  Ffrancon 
the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries  (p.  303)  come  into  view  on  the  left,  and  we 
soon  reach  Bethesda  (p.  308).  Here  horses  are  changed  for  the  final  stage 
via  (5  M.)  Llandegai  (p.  304)  and  Aber  (p.  801)  to  Llandudno.  Passengers 
for  Bangor  (p.  302)  leave  the  coach  at  Bethesda  or  Llandegai. 

Pleasant  excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Bettws  to  (6  H.)  LUmrtosi 
via  Llyn-y-Parc  (comp.  p.  824),  and  to  (6Vs  M.)  Pentre  Voelas.  The  fine 
drives  to  Beddgelert  and  LlanberiSy  skirting  respectively  the  £.  and  "S. 
base  of  Snowdon,  are  described  at  pp.  885,  880.  For  those  who  start  frosi 
Bettws  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  begins  at  (lO^/s  M.)  Pen-y-Pass  (see  p.  3S2), 
which  is  passed  by  the  coaches  between  Bettws  and  Llanberis. 

Continuation  op  Railway  Jotjenby.  Beyond  Bettws  the  train 
follows  the  Conway  for  about  1 M.  more,  and  then  turns  to  the  right 
into  the  picturesque  ♦  FaWcy  of  the  Lledr.  Fine  view  of  Moel  Siabod 
to  the  right.  22V^  M.  Pont-yPant  (hotel),  see  p.  326.   The  peak 
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of  Snowdon  soon  comes  into  sight  on  the  right.  —  24  ^M.  Dolwyd- 
delan  (EUn'a  CasUe ;  Owydyr  Arms,  both  unpretending),  pronounced 
'Dolooith^lan^  is  a  quarrymen's  village ,  at  the  foot  of  Moel  Slabod. 
About  1  M.  farther  up  the  valley  is  Dolwyddelan  Castle^  the  birth- 
place of  Llewelyn  the  Great.  The  old  Roman  road  Sam  Helen, 
ascends  the  Cwm  Penamnaen,  to  the  S.  of  the  station.  The  ascent 
of  Moel  Slabod  takes  about  2  hrs. ;  we  leave  the  valley  almost 
opposite  the  castle.  Route  across  the  E.  spur  of  Moel  Slabod  to 
Tan-y-Bwlch  (2  hrs.),  see  p.  325.  —  Passing  Dolwyddelan  Castle 
on  the  right,  we  next  reach  (26  M.)  Roman  Bridge,  the  name  of 
which  is  unexplained.  Good  view  of  Snowdon,  to  the  right.  The 
train  then  turns  to  the  left  and  quits  the  Lledr  valley  by  a  tunnel 
more  than  2  M.  long,  emerging  amid  the  slate-quarries  and  rubbish 
heaps  of  Blaenau  Ffestiniog.    Oomp.  the  Map,  p.  336. 

3OV2  ^*  Blaenan  Ffestiniog  (^North  Western  Hotel,  near  the 
L.  N.  W.  R.  Station,  R.  4«.,  D.  35.  6d. ;  Queen's,  near  the  G.  W. 
R.  Station),  a  small  town  of  recent  origin,  occupies  a  fine  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd  (*Dooyrid'),  surrounded  by 
mountains,  which  are,  however,  greatly  disfigured  by  slate-quarries. 
Pop.  11,435.  The  Palmerston  Quarry  is  the  most  Important.  The 
workings  here  resemble  mines  more  than  the  open-air  quarries 
at  Penrhyn  (p.  303),  and  a  visit  to  them  is,  therefore,  less  convenient. 

The  terminus  of  tbe  G.  W.  line  to  Bala  (see  p.  818)  liea  about  Va  M. 
to  the  E.  of  the  L.  K.  W.  Station.  Close  to  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  'Toy 
Railway'  (p.  839),  called  Dufftot.  The  Blaenau  Station  of  the  Toy  Bail- 
way  is  close  to  the  L.  N.  W.  B.  Station. 

The  tourist  headquarters  are  at  Ffestiniog  Village ,  which  lies 
3^2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  corner  where  the  main  valley  is  joined 
by  the  Cynfael,  The  easiest  way  to  reach  It  Is  by  the  G.  W.  R. 
(p.  319).  Walkers  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  town,  pass  the 
termini  of  the  G.  W.  and  Toy  railways ,  and  follow  the  road  down 
the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  generally  near  the  railway. 

Ffestiniog  Village  l*Pengwern  Arms;  Abbey  Arms,  well  spoken 
of),  a  small  place  with  a  few  hundred  Inhab.,  Is  charmingly  situated 
on  a  projecting  hill  rising  between  the  valleys  of  the  Dwyryd  and 
the  Cynfael,  The  best  point  of  view  is  the  mound  at  the  back  of 
the  church,  reached  by  a  track  to  the  left  of  the  churchyard-wall. 
To  the  left  we  look  down  the  pretty  vale  of  the  Dwyryd  to  Cardigan 
Bay;  opposite  is  Moelwyn  (2529  ft. ;  ascended  from  Blaenau  Ffesti- 
niog In  2  hrs.),  and  to  the  right  Manod  Mawr  (2171  ft.),  rising 
above  Blaenau.  Fair  trout  and  salmon  fishing  In  the  Dwyryd  and 
In  Llyns  Tecwyn  and  Oamedd, 

The  first  steps  of  the  visitor  to  Ffestiniog  are  directed  to  the  pretty  Falls 
of  the  Oynfael.  Opposite  the  !Newborough  Arms  Inn,  just  beyond  the 
church,  we  pass  through  the  gate  to  the  left,  cross  the  farmyard,  and 
follow  the  obvious  path  leading  through  the  fields.  After  i/s  M.  a  grassy 
track  descends  on  tlie  right  to  the  Lower  Fall,  which  is  chiefly  interesting 
for  its  romantic  setting.  We  then  follow  the  path  along  the  "S.  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  flows  through  a  narrow  wooded  gorge,  forming  an 
miinterrupted  series  of  rapids  and  easc^4^<^*    A  few  yards  above  t]|^e  lower 
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tall  is  a  aingnlar  rock  known  as  *Hugli  Lloyd's  Pulpit'  from  the  tradition 
that  a  local  sage  and  bard  used  to  preach  from  its  flat  top.  A  little  farther 
on  the  path  crosses  the  stream.  One  of  the  best  points  of  view  is  the 
so-called  'Goafs  Bridge%  a  slab  of  rock  spanning  a  narrow  part  of  the 
stream.  The  path  practically  ends  at  the  Higher  Fall^  descending  in  two 
leaps,  a  little  farther  on,  bat  adventurous  visitors  may  push  farther  up 
the  picturesque  ravine  to  join  the  Ffestiniog  and  Trawsfynydd  road  a  few 
paces  to  the  right  of  Pont  Newydd^  1V«  H.  from  Ffestiniog. 

Crossing  Pont  Newydd,  we  may  ascend  the  lane  to  the  right  for  V«  K. 
and  then  descend  by  a  road  to  the  right,  which  turns  to  the  left  on 
reaching  the  stream  and  leads  along  its  N.  bank.  At  the  0/s  ^•)  fork 
we  ascend  to  the  left,  avoiding  the  descent  to  the  stepping-stones.  In 
13  min.  more  we  pass  Cym  Cynfael^  a  lonely  farm-house,  once  the 
home  of  Hugh  Lloyd  (see  above).  The  road  here  is  a  mere  grassy  track; 
farther  on,  it  becomes  very  stony,  and  ascends  to  the  left  round  a  rocky 
knoll.  At  the  top  we  come  in  sight  of  the  *Rhaiadr  Ciem^  a  graceful  but 
narrow  fall,  where  the  Gynfael  is  precipitated  over  a  lofty  barrier  of  rock. 
Just  above  the  ftiU  the  track  joins  the  highroad  from  Ffestiniog  to  Bala, 
at  a  point  about  31/4  M.  from  Ffestiniog,  for  which  we  turn  to  the  left. 
A  good  view  of  the  fall  is  obtained  from  the  road  after  we  have  gone  a  little 
way  towards  Ffec^f.iniog.  To  the  right,  about  V*  K-  '^m  the  road  and 
not  visible  from  it,  lies  Llyn-y-MortoynUm^  or  the  'Lake  of  the  Maidens*, 
about  11/4  M.  below  which,  and  also  V^  ^*  from  the  road,  is  a  spot  callea 
the  Beddau-Choyr-Ardudwy^  or  'Graves  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy\  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  the  men  of  Ardudwy  had  carried  off  a  number  of 
women  from  the  vale  of  Glwyd,  but  were  overtaken  and  slain  here  by 
the  injured  husbands  and  fathers.  The  women,  however,  rather  than 
return  to  their  homes,  drowned  themselves  in  the  Llyn-y-Morwynion. 

The  road  to  (IV4  M.)  Pont  Newydd  diverges  to  the  left  about  1  M. 
from  the  point  where  we  join  the  Bala  road.  In  descending  we  have  a 
view  of  Koelwyn  and  the  mountains  backing  the  estuary  of  the  Dwyryd. 
The  Bala  road  joins  the  Trawsfynydd  road  at  the  Ffestiniog  station. 

Tohen-t-Hdb,  Bhaiadb  Du,  and  the  Baveh  Fall.  This  excursion 
may  be  begun  at  Maeniwrog  Road  Station,  which  is  2  M.  from  Ffestiniog, 
on  the  road  to  Trawsfynydd.  From  the  station  we  follow  the  road  to 
CV«  H.)  a  small  school,  where  it  is  joined  by  that  leading  to  Maentwrog 
(see  below).  Here  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  a  few  hundred  paces  we 
leave  the  highroad  by  the  second  cart-track  (very  stony)  to  the  left  This 
passes  under  the  railway;  and  after  about  12  min.,  just  beyond  a  small 
cottage ,  we  come  in  sight  of  Tomen-y-Knr  (pron.  'Tommen-y-Meer'O  a 
circular  mound  about  30  ft.  high ,  on  the  top  of  a  grassy  hill  (reached 
from  the  path  in  10  min.).  It  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Boman 
station  Heriri  Mons^  {tqto.  which  the  ^Sarn  Helen'  (p.  327)  and  other  Boman 
roads  diverged.  It  commands  an  extensive  sea  and  mountain  view.  We 
now  return  to  the  school-house  and  descend  towards  Maentwrog  for  about 
1/4  M.  We  then  turn  to  the  left,  opposite  a  private  road  leading  to 
Maentwrog.  After  1/2  M.  the  lane  turns  to  the  right,  opposite  a  gate;  1/4  M. 
farther  on,  where  it  forks,  we  ascend  to  the  left.  We  next  reach  an  open 
spot  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  Vale  of  Ffestiniog,  and  soon  pass 
(Vs  ^)  ^  cottage  on  the  right,  where  we  begin  the  descent  to  the  lovely 
wooded  glen  of  the  Prytor.  After  3  min.  we  descend  to  the  left  to  a  door 
in  a  wall.  The  path  on  the  other  side  descends  steeply  to  the  track  leading 
along  the  stream.  Ascending  this  io  the  left,  we  soon  come  (8  min.)  in 
sight  of  *Bhaiadr  Dn  (pron.  'Dee'),  or  the  'Black  Fall',  most  romantically 
placed.  To  reach  the  other  fall,  which  is  lower  down,  we  return  by  the 
path  ^to  (6  min.)  a  wicket-gate  and  bear  to  the  right  to  (3  min.)an  old 
limekiln.  Here  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and  descend  for  about  900  yds., 
when  a  small  path  on  the  right  leads  to  the  various  points  of  view  for 
the  Kaven  FaU.  Visitors  should  not  go  too  near  the  brink.  We  now 
return  to  the  limekiln,  and  4-6  min.  beyond  it,  at  a  gate,  rejoin  the  main 
track  from  which  we  diverged  to  visit  Bhaiadr  Du.  Our  route  now 
descends  through  a  charming  wooded  glen  to  Oh  ^')  ^^^  highroad,  which 
we  follow  to  the  right  to  (•^  M.)  Maentwrog  (p.  dUS), 
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[In  coming  from  Haentwrog  we  follow  the  Harlech  road  for  */«  H. 
and  leave  it  by  a  red  gate  on  the  left,  just  before  a  bridge.  In  a  few 
paces  more  we  pass  another  gate,  beyond  which  there  is  a  placard  in- 
dicating the  house  of  the  guide  to  the  falls.  The  track  to  the  latter 
leads  straight  on,  up  the  hill,  and  the  guide  may  be  dispensed  with.] 

Kaentwrog  (Orapes  Hotel),  pron.  ^Mantoorog\  is  a  gmall  Til- 
lage on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd,  at  the  foot  of  a 
low  and  partly  wooded  hill.  It  deriyes  its  name  from  the j  stone 
(maen)  of  St  Twrog,  a  rude  nninscribed  monument,  4  ft  high,  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  church.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is 
Tan-y-Bwlch  (see  below).  The  mansion  of  Plas  (p.  830)  is  also 
a  conspicuous  object.  The  distance  by  road  from  Maentwrog  to 
Ffestiniog  is  3  M.  The  road  may  be  quitted  at  the  (2V4  M.)  foot 
of  the  last  long  hill  up  to  the  village,  and  the  footpath  through  the 
vale  of  the  Gynfael  followed  (stile  to  the  right,  at  the  bridge). 

The  above  excursions  may  be  accomplished  in  one  day  by  tolerable 
walkers.  Llyn  Horwynion  and  the  Graves  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy  may 
be  left  out  without  much  loss,  and  Tomen-y-Mur  might  also  be  omitted. 
The  stages  are  as  follows:  From  Ffestiniog  to  the  Gynfael  Falls  and  up 
the  valley  to  Pont  Xewydd  li/s  M.;  from  Pont  Newydd  to  the  Rhaiadr 
Gwm  iVa  M.  $  back  to  Pont  Newydd  by  the  Bala  road  21/4  M. ;  from  Pont 
Kewydd  to  Haentwrog  Boad  1V«  H. ;  thence  to  Tomen-y-Hur  and  back 
2  M. ;  visit  to  Rhaiadr  Du  and  the  Baven  Fall,  and  down  to  Haentwrog 
i  H.;  from  Haentwrog  to  Ffestiniog  3  H.  This  makes  in  all  15-16  H., 
for  which  6-7  hrs.  should  be  allowed. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Ffestiniog  to  (3  H.)  Td^-ff-Bwlch 
and  (16  H.)  Beddgeleri  (p.  384),  and  via  (5  H.)  Traw^ynpdd  to  the  (5  H.) 
Gate  0/  Ardudwy  (p.  310)  or  PittgU-y-Cain  (jp.  316).  The  ascent  of  the 
Manodt  (p.  327)  does  not  repay  the  exertibn,  but  Motlwyn  (p.  327)  or  Cyniehi 
(p.  336;  4  hrs.)  may  be  climbed. 

Fbom  Blabnatj  FpBSTiNioa  TO  PoBT  Madoo  by  the  ^Narrow 
Gauge  Railway',  13  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares  %.  9d.,  2«.  2d.,  1«.  8d.; 
retum-ticketB  4«.  4c2.,  3^.  6(2.,  2«.  4d.). 

This  ^Toy  Hallway^  in  which  the  gauge  is  only  2  ft.  and  the  carriages 
and  locomotives  correspondingly  tiny,  was  originally  a  tram-line  (made  in 
1836)  for  conveying  slate,  and  was  opened  as  a  passenger-line  in  1869.  It 
runs  along  the  K.  side  of  the  Dwyryd  valley,  of  which  it  affords  charm- 
ing views.  The  engineering  skill  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  line 
is  very  great,  and  some  of  the  curves  are  astonishingly  abrupt.  In  approach- 
ing Tan-y-Bwlch  station  we  sometimes  see  the  train  we  here  meet  and 
pass  steaming  along  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  in  a  direction  paralld 
to  our  own.  The  open  first-class  carriages  afford  the  best  views  (to  Uie 
left  in  descending).  Passengers  should  beware  of  putting  their  heads  out 
of  the  windows,  as  the  train  runs  within  a  handVoreadth  of  the  walls  of 
the  rocky  cuttings.    The  railway  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in  ascending. 

The  train  starts  from  the  terminus  at  Duffws  (710  ft;  see  p.  327) 
and  almost  immediately  stops  again  at  Blaenau  Ffestiniog,  2^2  M. 
Tan^'Orisiau  (630  ft)  is  the  best  starting-place  for  the  ascent  of 
Moekpyn  (1 V2  hr.).  We  then  pass  through  a  tunnel ,  3/4  M.  long, 
beyond  which  we  have  a  view  of  the  valley,  with  the  village  of 
Ffestiniog  perched  on  a  hill  on  the  other  side,  and  reach  (4  M.) 
DduaUt.  We  next  thread  another  tunnel,  pass  a  lake  on  the  left,  and 
a  small  waterfall  on  the  right,  and  bend  to  the  right  round  the  glen 
of  Tan-y-Bwlch.  6M.  Tan-y-JBtD2cA  (400  ft ;  *Oakeley  Arms,  R.  2«., 
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P.  4«.,  in  the  valley,  1  M.  below),  the  croBBing-station  of  the  line, 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  most  abrupt  cnrve.  Beyond  Tan-y-Bwlch  we 
see  Maentwrog  (p.  329)  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  the 
man&ion  of  Pto«  immediately  below  ub  (yisitors  admitted  to  the 
grounds).  Fine  views  of  the  estnary  of  the  Dwyryd.  10  M.  Penrhyn, 
a  qnarrymen's  village.  At  (11  M.)  Mynffordd  Junetiofh  we  cross  the 
Cambrian  railway  fsee  p.  310).  We  then  cross  Traeth  Mawr  by  a 
long  embankment  (view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right)  and  reach  (13  M.) 
Port  Modoc  (see  p.  309). 

e.   From  Carnarvon  to  Llanberis  and  BettwB-y-Coed. 

Rail  WAT  from  Carnarvon  to  (9  M.)  Llaiiberit  in  i/s  hr.  (fares  it.  Td., 
10(2.,  9d.).  Coach  from  Llanberis  to  (15V2  M.)  Bettws-y-Coed  in  2S/4-3  hrs. 
(fare  5«. ,  driver^s  fee  1«.)*  Coach  from  Carnarvon  round  Snowdon  via 
Beddgelert  and  Llanberis,  see  p.  907.  The  coaches  -run  In  connection  with 
the  morning-trains. 

As  the  train  quits  Carnarvon  station  we  see  Twt  Hill  (p.  307) 
to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  the  Seior^t  we  obtain  a  good  retro- 
spect of  the  castle  to  the  right.  Onr  line  then  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  line  to  Afon  Wen  (p.  308)  and  ascends  the  wooded  valley 
of  the  Seiont,  crossing  the  stream  several  times.  Beyond  (7  M.)  Cwm- 
y-Olo  we  pass  through  a  tunnel  (view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right)  and 
reach  Llyn  Padam  (2  M.  long) ,  the  larger  of  the  two  Llanberis 
lakes,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  spoiled  by  slate-quarries. 

9  M.  LlanberlB.  —  Hotels.  /ViotoBiA,  a  large  house,  900  yds.  from 
the  station,  B.  it.  6<l.,  D.  it.  6d. ;  Padasn  Villa,  B.  or  D.  8«.  6<f . ;  DoLBADAiur, 
near  the  station,  well  spoken  of,  B.9«.,  D.3f.6cf.;  Gastlb,  Snowdon  Vallxt, 
in  the  village.  —  Lodgingt  in  the  village. 

Coaches.  To  Bettwt-y-Coed  and  to  Carnarvon^  see  above;  to  BtddffOertj 
see  p.  384 ;  to  Port  Uadoc  (p.  909)  It.  5  to  Pm-y-Fau  (p.  987). 

Oarriage  to  Pen^-Pcut  6t.  od.,  Pen-y-Chcryd  8f.,  Captl  Ourig  10»., 
Beddffeltrt  iit^  BeHutt-v-Cotd  16«.,  and  Bamgor  via  Capel  Cnrig  26«. 

BnowdoB  monntain  Tramroad  (p.  891),  8  min.  from  the  L.K.W.  station. 

Guides  and  Ponies  for  the  ascent  of  Snowdon,  see  p.  897. 

Llanberis^  the  ""Chamonix  of  Wales*,  with  about  2000  inhab.,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Llyn  Padarn,  at  the  N.W.  base  of  Snow- 
don, and  near  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  Pass  of  Llanberis.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  is,  however,  becoming  more  and  more 
disfigured  by  huge  slate-quarries.  The  two  Lakes  of  Llanberis  are 
both  surrounded  by  wild  and  barren  hills,  descending  abruptly  to 
the  water's  edge.  Llyn  Peris  (boats  is.  per  hr. ;  fishing  free  to 
residents  in  the  Yictoria  Hotel),  to  the  S. E.,  i^/4  M.  long,  is  the  more 
striking  of  the  two,  but  is  sadly  encroached  upon  by  the  Dinorwic 
Slate  Quarries.  Behind  the  Victoria  Hotel  is  the  picturesque  Dol- 
badam  Castle,  a  solitary  tower,  whence  there  is  a  good  view  up  the 
pass  of  Llanberis.  - —  Llanberis  is  the  starting-point  for  the  easiest 
ascent  of  Snowdon  (see  p.  337). 

About  Vs  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  is  the  romantic  waterfall 

V    "•"'**"^t  Xawr  (^great  chasm').    We  follow  the  lane  diverging  from 

#f  '®^l™™«diatelv  opposite  the  approach  to  the  hotel,  turn  to  the  right 

after  aOO  yds.  (the  Snowdon  route  leading  straight  on),  cross  the  streun. 
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aad  a  little  farther  on  turn  to  the  left  through  a  little  gate  and  round  the 
back  of  some  cottages.  The  path  then  leads  direct  to  the  falls.  From 
the  village  we  may  also  ascend  past  the  handsome  new  Church  and  join 
the  above  route  at  the  cottages.  The  fall,  60  ft.  high,  makes  a  singular 
bend  in  the  middle;  after  heavy  rain  it  covers  the  whole  face  of  the  rock. 
The  Dinorwic  Slate  QtMrries,  rising  tier  over  tier  above  Llyn  Peris, 
are  very  productive  and  scarcely  less  imposing  than  those  of  Penrhyn. 
The  blasting  operations  take  place  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  each 
hour;  notice  is  given  by  a  horn,  and  the  paths  near  the  quarry  are  dosed 
for  the  time  being. 

AscKNT  OF  Smowdon  bt  THE  MOUNTAIN  Tkamboad,  4*/«  M.,  in  !>/«  hr. 
(fares,  up  St.  6d.,  down  2s.  Bd. ;  return-ticket  5t.).  This  mountain-railway, 
built  on  the  Abt  rack-and-pinion  system,  was  begun  in  Dec,  1894,  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  1S97;  the  gauge  is  2  ft.  71/3  in.,  and  the  steepest 
gradient  is  1  in  5Vs.  Soon  after  leaving  the  lower  terminus  the  train 
crosses  the  Afon  Hwch  by  two  viaducts,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Ceunant  Mcaer  (see  above)  to  the  left.  'A  K.  WaierfcUl  Station.  1  M.  Bridge, 
with  view  of  the  CeunarU  Bach.  IV2  H.  Hehrcn  Chapel  Station.  The  line 
now  ascends  on  the  slope  of  Lleehog,  side  by  side  with  the  pony-track 
(p.  837),  which  it  crosses  a  little  farther  on.  To  the  right  we  have  a  view 
of  Moel  Hebog.  which  presently  gives  place  to  Moel  Llefn.  2V4  M.  Stri/  Way 
Station,  near  tbe  Refreshment  Hut  (p.  387).  As  we  ascend,  Elidyr-Fawr  and 
the  Llanberis  slate-Quarries  come  into  view  on  the  left.  On  the  top  of 
the  Llechog  ridge  (2020  ft.)  the  line  recrosses  the  bridle-track  and  reaches 
(SVi  H.)  Clogtoyn  Station.  To  the  left  now  opens  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  2(X)0  ft.  below,  with  Hoel  Siabod  rising  above  it. 
After  skirting  the  precipice  of  Glogwyn  duV  Arddu,  the  train  runs  along 
the  W.  slope  of  Crib-y-Ddy»gt(h  ^^^  reaches  the  (4^4  M.)  Upper  Terminut 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  summit. 

Fbom  Llanbbbis  to  thb  Snowdon  Ranoeb  (QuellynLake),  4M.  (I'/ihr.). 
We  ascend  past  the  Ceunant  Mawr  waterfall  (see  above)  and  follow  the 
cart-track  along  the  right  (W.)  side  of  the  valley.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cwm  is  seen  the  Snowdon  track.  Beyond  some  cottages  the  cart-track 
narrows  to  a  bridle-path.  Soon  afterwards  it  bends  to  the  right  and  ascends 
through  the  lonely  Maes  Cvm  to  (i-lV*  br.)  Bwlch-y-Mau-Otfim  (ii(X)  ft.), 
the  head  of  the  pass,  where  a  fine  mountain-view  breaks  on  our  gaze, 
the  most  conspicuous  summit  at  first  being  that  ot  ¥  0am,  Snowdon  is 
also  well  seen  in  our  rear,  and  Llyn  Quellyn  or  Cwellyn  comes  into  sight, 
as  we  descend.  We  pass  through  the  small  gate  to  the  left,  and  cross 
the  field  to  (200  yds.)  a  similar  gate.  Beyond  this  point  the  path  bears 
to  the  right  and  soon  strikes  the  well-marked  Snowdon  track  (p.  838) 
which  descends  in  zigzags  to  a  small  farm  just  above  the  road  and  the 
Snowdon  Ranger  (Qmllyn  Lake  Station;  see  p.  388),  reached  in  about  Vs  hr. 
(or  less)  from  the  time  we  left  the  top  of  the  pass.  Ascent  of  Snowdon 
from  this  point,  see  p.  889. 

[In  the  reverse  direction  we  cross  the  railway  at  the  level  crossing  a 
little  to  the  K.  of  the  Quellyn  Lake  Station  and  follow  the  well-marked 
Snowdon  track  through  the  (5  min.)  farm-yard.  After  passing  through  a 
(20  min.)  gate  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Snowdon  track  and  ascend 
across  the  grassy  slope,  soon  reaching  the  lower  of  the  above-mentioned 
gates.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  pass  from  this  side  takes  about  */«  br.] 
The  easy  ascent  of  Moel  Eilio  (2380  ft. ;  *View),  which  rises  to  the  8.  of 
Llanberis,  is  worth  making  if  time  permit. 

Fbou  Llanbebis  to  Betuesda,  8M.  This  mountain-walk  is  the  shorts 
est  route  from  Llanberis  to  Xant  Ffrancon  and  Banp^or.  We  pass  over 
the  bridge  between  the  lakes  and  then  ascend  to  the  left  (note  as  to  the 
blasting,  see  above).  Farther  on  we  cross  a  dreary  moor,  with  a  reser- 
voir in  the  middle,  pass  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  small  hills  Dryegol 
Fawr  and  MoeUy-Oi.,  and  then  descend  by  ^,  Annexe  Chapel  to  B^iheeda 
(p.  803).  The  route  however,  is  intricate  and  requires  the  aid  of  a  good 
map  or  guide.  —  With  this  walk  may  be  combined  (comp.  Map)  the  ascent 
of  the  Elidyr  Faiwr  (8060  ft. ;  2^^  hrs.  from  Llanberis),  which  commands 
a  good  mountain-panorama,  with  Anglesey  and  the  Menai  Strait. 
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From  Llanbbris  to  Bbtt-ws-y-Cobd.  The  coach  runs  along  tlie 
W.  side  ofLlyn  PerU,  across  which  appear  the  tiers  of  the  Dirhonvie 
Slate  Quarries,  descends  to  (2  M.)  Old  Llariberis  (Yaenol  Arms), 
and  enters  the  *Fas8  of  Llanberis,  the  wildest  yalley  in  N.  Wales. 
The  road  now  ascends  pretty  steeply,  between  the  towering  precipices 
of  Snowdon  on  the  right  and  Y  Gam  and  the  Glyders  on  the  left. 
The  top  of  Snowdon  is  nowhere  visible  from  the  pass. 

A  fine  mountain-route  (3-4  hrs.)  leads  from  Old  Llanberis  across  the 
range  separating  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  from  Nant  Ffrancon.  We  turn  to 
the  left  a  few  yards  beyond  the  Churchy  which  possesses  an  interesting 
roof  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  follow  a  path  up  the  hill.  From  the  highest 
cottage  we  ascend  steeply  to  the  right  of  a  wall,  and  when  the  wall 
tum^  we  keep  to  the  right  by  a  streamlet.  The  path  soon  ends,  but 
our  route  leads  to  the  E.,  across  the  ridge  to  the  8.  of  the  summit 
of  r  Gam  0107  ft.).  Fine  view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right.  Beyond  the 
ridge  we  descend  to  Llyn-y-Chon  ('Lake  of  Dogs'*)  and  the  head  of  the 
Twll  Du  or  DeviVs  Kitchen  (p.  326),  where  we  obtain  a  splendid  *'View. 
From  Llyn-y-Cwn  it  is  a  climb  of  about  ^/t  hr.  (8  hrs.  from  Old  LlanberisJ 
to  the  top  of  r  Olyder  Fawr  (3280  ft.  \  *View  of  Snowdon  and  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis).  To  reach  Llyn  Ogtoen  (p.  326)  we  descend  to  the  right  of  the 
Devirs  Kitchen  (caution  necessary  in  misty  weather)  to  Llyn  Idvoal. 

As  we  ascend ,  the  valley  rapidly  grows  narrower  and  wilder. 
Good  retrospect  of  the  Llanberis  lakes  and  Dolbadarn  Castle.  To 
the  right  is  the  huge  hollow  of  *Cwm  Oku,  high  np  between  the 
towering  cliffs  of  Grib-Goch  and  Orib-y-Ddysgyl.  Numerous  traces 
of  glacial  action  are  visible  on  the  rocks.  About  l^g  M.  from  Old 
Llanberis  we  pass  a  small  foot-bridge  on  the  right,  and  soon  after 
(1/4  M.)  reach  several  huge  fallen  boulders  (on  the  left),  one  of 
which  is  erroneously  named  the  Cromlech,  We  then  cross  the  Pont- 
y-Oromlech,  and  ascend  to  (IY2  M.)  Oorphwysfa  or  Pen^y^Pa^a 
(1801  ft. ;  inn),  the  head  of  the  pass,  commanding  a  fine  view  in 
both  directions  (ascent  of  Snowdon  from  this  point,  see  p.  337). 
About  V2  ^*  beyond  the  inn  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  left,  and 
we  have  a  charming  view  down  Nant  Gwynant  (p.  334)  to  the  right, 
with  Cynicht  in  the  background.  Moel  Siabod  (p.  325),  not  seen  to 
advantage  from  this  side,  is  prominent  in  front.  At  (Y2  M.)  *Pon-y- 
Gwryd  Inn  (*Pen-y-Goorid' ;  900  ft.),  patronised  by  anglers  and  by 
tourists  making  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  from  this  side  (comp.  p.  337), 
the  road  through  Nant  Gwynant  to  Beddgelert  diverges  to  the  right 
(see  p.  334). 

The  ascent  of  Moel  Siabod  (2865  ft.)  from  Pen-y-Gwryd  takes  about 
2  hrs.  (descent  to  Dolwyddelan,  see  p.  327,  in  l-l^/s  hr.).  The  shortest 
ascent  of  Y  Olyder  Fawr  (see  above;  II/2-2  hrs.)  is  also  made  from  Pen- 
y-Gwyrd  or  Gkirphwysfa.  The  route,  which  can  scarcely  be  missed,  leads 
straight  up  the  ridge  extending  from  Gorphwysfa  (see  Map). 

Beyond  Pen-y-Gwryd  the  road  descends  the  somewhat  uninter- 
esting NarU-y-Owryd,  with  a  view  of  the  Gapel  Curlg  lakes  in  the 
distance,  to  (4  M.)  Capel  Gurig  ('Kappel  Kerrig';  *  Royal,  R.  4«., 
D.  48. 6d.;  *Bryntyrch,  R.  from  3a.,  plain;  CobdenU,  at  Tan-y-Bwlch, 
see. p.  326),  situated  amid  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  N.  Wales, 
and  much  frequented  by  mountaineers.    It  commands  admirable 
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views  of  Snowdon.  Visitors  to  Capel  Ourig  may  flsli  In  the  Llyniau 

Mymhyr,  two  small  lakes  adjoining  the  yillage.    The  new  chnich 

contains  some  fine  mosaics,   designed  hy  Clayton  and  Bell  and 

executed  hy  Salviati. 

Among  the  ascents  most  frequently  made  from  Capel  Gurig,  after 
Snowdon  (see  p.  337),  are  those  of  Moel  Siahod  (p.  835;  iVs  hr.),  Camedd 
Dafydd  (p.  304;  2Vs-3  hrs.),  Camedd  Llewelyn  (p.  304;  2V8-3  hrs.),  PenLlUhrig 
(2623  ft.;  iV4  hr.),  and  Creigiau  Oleision  (i^A  hr.)  .between  Lips  Cwlyd 
and  Grafnant.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  Trefriw  (p.  828),  either 
via  e2V2M.)  Llyn  Cwlyd  (9  M.;  SVa-AV*  brs.),  or  hy  Llyn  Crcifwmt  (6»/4  M.; 
2V2-3  hrs.),  or  hy  Llyn  Geirionydd  O^h  M. ;  3-4  hrs.)- 

From  Capel  Cnrig  to  (6V2M.)  Bettws-y-Coed,  see  p.  326. 

f.   From  Carnarvon  to  the  Snowdon  Banger,  Bhyd-Ddn, 

and  Beddgelert. 

Bailwat  to  (13  M.)  Snowdon  Station  in  l-iV4  hr.  (fares  2t.  2d.,  U.  ^Izd.\ 
and  thence  Omnibus  (twice  daily)  to  (3^4  M.)  Beddgelert  in  *U  hr.  (fare  1«.). 
From  Carnarvon  we  may  also  reach  (18  M.)  Beddgelert  in  2V4  hrs.  via  the 
(8  M.)  Snowdon  Banger  by  the  coach  making  the  circuit  of  Snowdon  (see 
p.  807). 

The  coach-road,  leaving  Carnarvon  hy  Tithebam  St.,  passes  Llanbeblig 
Church  (p.  806),  crosses  the  Seiont,  and  then  ascends  to  (1  H.)  Waenfawr 
Station  (see  below),  with  a  view  of  the  Bivals  on  the  right.  Thence  it 
runs  parallel  with  the  narrow-gauge  railway,  commanding  the  same  views 
(see  below). 

From  Carnarvon  to  (874  M.)  Dinas,  see  p.  308.  We  here  leave 
the  L.  N.  W.  Railway  and  proceed  hy  the  North  Wales  Narrow  Gauge 
Railway,  which  diverges  to  the  left.  The  line  at  once  begins  to 
ascend,  commanding  a  view  to  the  right  of  the  Rivals  (p.  308)  and 
the  Menai  Strait.  From  (61/2  M.)  Try  fan  Junction  a  short  branch 
on  the  right  leads  to  (21/4  M.)  Bryngwyn,  on  the  slope  of  Moel-y- 
Tryfan  (fine  view).  The  train  now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Gwrfai 
to  (7  M.)  Waenfawr  and  (8  M.)  Bettws  Oarmon.  The  latter  is  the 
station  for  the  picturesque  Nant  Mill,  of  which  we  have  a  view  to 
the  left  a  little  farther  on.  To  the  left  is  Moel  Eilio,  and  to  the 
right,  in  front,  is  Mynydd  Mawr  (2295  ft.),  with  the  piecipitous 
Craig  Cwm  Bychan,  at  the  foot  of  Llyn  QueUyn.  The  train  now 
skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  1  M.  long,  while  In 
front  we  see  the  summit  of  Snowdon  (*Y  Wyddfa'),  with  the  lower 
peak  of  Ff  Aran  (2264  ft.)  to  the  right. 

11  M.  QueUyn  Lake  8tation(^8noYrdiOii  Ranger  Hotel,  unpretend- 
ing), on  the  N.  side  of  Llyn  Quellyn,  is  frequented  by  anglers 
(trout  and  char).  This  is  the  starting-point  of  the  'Snowdon  Ranger' 
ascent  of  Snowdon  (p.  339).  The  top  of  Mynydd  Mawr  (see  above), 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  commands  a  good  view.  From  Quellyn 
Lake  to  (4  M.)  Llanberfs,  see  p.  331. 

The  train  next  crosses  a  ravine,  with  a  waterfall  to  the  left,  and 
ascends  steadily.    Fine  views.  Moel  Hebog  (p.  335)  rises  in  front. 

13  M.  Snowdon  Station  {Quellyn  Arms,  a  rustic  inn),  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway,  at  the  village  of  Bhyd-Ddu  (pron.  *Ruddthy*) 
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is  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  whicli  here  presents  a  very 
imposing  appearance.  Rhyd-Ddn  is  only  3V2  ^*  fioin.  the  summit 
(ascent,  see  p.  338).  A  road  heginning  opposite  the  inn  aseends 
past  Llyn-y-Dywarchen  to  Bwlck-y-Felin  (760  ft.)  and  then  descends 
hetween  Mynydd  Mawr  and  Y  Gam  to  (6  M.)  NanUle  (p.  308). 

Snowdon  Station  is  3^4  M.  from  Beddgelert  (omn.,  see  p.  333), 
The  road  runs  near  the  E.  bank  of  Llyn-y-Oader^  and  reaches  the 
highest  point  of  the  route  (600  ft.)  near  (1  M.  from  the  station) 
FiiVa  Head,  a  rock  on  the  right,  supposed  to  resemble  that  states- 
man. We  descend  by  the  glen  of  the  Coltoyn,  passing  another  rock 
inscribed  Llam  Trwagyll,  commemorating  the  step  ('11am')  made  by 
the  giant  Trwsgyll  firom  this  point  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

3V4M.  Beddgelert.  —  Hotels.  Botal  Goat,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Port  Hadoc,  B.  from  Bs.  6(1.,  D.  4<.  6<2.; 
*Sasac£n's  Head  (B.  8«.,  D.  3t.  Qd.),  '^Pbinob  Llewelyn,  in  the  village, 
B.  ca.  2t.  Qd.  —  Lodgingt. 

Ooaches  run  from  Beddgelert  to  Port  Madoc  (8M.;  fare  2«.)f  to  Pen^y- 
Choryd  (8  M.;  2«.  6d.)  and  Llanberit  (14^3  tf-;  5«.);  and  to  Pen-y-Otoryd, 
Capel  Curig  (12  H. ;  4«.))  and  Betttos-y-Coed  (ITVs  M. ;  5x.,  return  7s.  6d.). 

Fishing  may  be  obtained  in  the  Colwyn,  the  Qlatlyn^  and  numerous 
lakes  and  tarns  (particulars  at  the  hotels). 

Beddgelert,  the  'gem  of  Welsh  villages',  is  charmingly  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Colwyn  and  Olaslyn,  near  the  S.  base  of 
Snowdon,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  centres  for  tourists 
in  N.  Wales.  It  is  much  less  shut  in  than  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  instead  of  hills ;  its  environs  are  not 
marred  by  slate-quarries  like  those  of  Llanberis ;  while  its  romantic 
situation  has  more  individuality  than  that  of  Dolgelley.  It  derives 
its  name,  meaning  'Grave  of  Gelert',  from  the  touching  legend  of 
Llewelyn's  hound,  of  which  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene. 
The  grave  is  marked  by  a  few  rude  stones  in  a  small  shaded  enclosure 
in  the  second  field  to  the  S.  of  the  village. 

Wales,  however,  does  not  monopolize  this  pathetic  story  any  more 
than  Switzerland  does  that  of  William  Tell :  and  similar  legends  have  been 
current  in  Ireland,  France,  India,  and  Persia.  Beddgelert  is  the  principal 
scene  of  Southey's  ^Hadoc'. 

About  1 V2  ^*  ^0  the  S.  of  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Port  Madoc 
(see  p.  335),  is  the  highly  romantic  *Fa8S  of  Aberglaslyn,  en- 
closed by  sheer  walls  of  rock  800  ft.  high,  which  barely  leave  room 
for  the  road  and  the  little  river  Olaalyn,  here  crossed  by  the 
Pont  Aberglaslyn,  The  richly- tinted  rocks,  the  fine  sky-line  of  the 
cliffs,  the  clear  sea-green  colour  and  picturesque  brokenness  of  the 
liver,  the  grouping  of  the  trees,  and  the  romantic  ivy- draped  bridge 
combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  Wales.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  on  the  Port  Madoc  road,  a  little  beyond  the 
bridge.  We  may  return  to  Beddgelert  by  the  footpath  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Glaslyn  (rough,  and  very  wet  after  rain),  or  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  the  Craig-y-Llan,  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream. 

From  BBDDOEiiSBT  to  Bbttws-y-Cobd,  IT^a  M.,  coaches,  see 
above.    This  fine  drive,  through  the  picturesque  "'Nant  Gwynant^ 
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completes  the  clrctiit  of  Snowdon,  joining  the  Llanberis  and  Bettws 
road  at  (8  M.)  Pen-y-Gwryd  (p.  332).  The  road  runs  towards  the 
N.E.,  at  the  foot  of  Yr  Aran  (p.  339),  passing  (2  M.)  the  pretty  little 
Llyn-y'IHnas,  Ahout  1  M.  farther  on  we  have  a  view  to  the  left,  np 
Cwm-y-Llan ,  of  the  snmmit  of  Snowdon  (ascent  from  this  point, 
see  p.  339);  to  the  right,  in  front,  is  Moel  Siabod  (p.  326).  We 
then  pass  (1  M.)  Llyn  Otoynant  and  ascend  steeply,  following  the 
Gwynant,  to  (4  M.)  Pen-y-Owryd  (p.  332).  In  front  are  the  Olyden 
(p.  326).  Hence  to  (9V2  M.)  Bettws-y-Coed,  see  p.  832. 

Fbou  Bbddoblsbt  to  Post  Madoc,  8  M.,  coach,  see  p.  884.  This  road 
passes  through  (iVs  M.)  the  beautiful  *Pas8  of  Ahergkulyn  (p.  384)  and 
descends  the  expanding  valley  of  the  Glaslyn,  skirting  the  slopes  of  Moelr 
Ddu.  To  the  left  rise  the  strikingly  formed  Cynieht  (see  below)  and  Moefwyn 
(p.  327).  A  fine  retrospect  of  Snowdon  also  gradually  opens  out.  Pedes- 
trians may  save  about  1  M.  by  diverging  to  the  left  at  (4Vs  V.)  the  OUulyn 
Inn  and  following  the  tramway  across  the  marsh.  The  road  trends  to 
the  right  and  soon  passes  under  a  fine  range  of  ivy-clad  crags.  In  front 
rises  Moel-y-Gest  (p.  309).    7  M.  Tremadoct  and  (8  M.)  Port  Madoe,  see  p.  800. 

Fbom  Bbdooslbbt  to  Ffestiniog.  The  new  road  (16  M.)  crosses 
the  Pont  Aberglaslyn  (p.  884),  turns  to  the  right,  and  leads  to  the  S.  to 
(9  H.)  P«nrhyndeudra€th  (p.  310).  Here  we  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Jhcyryd^  passing  the  (4  H.)  Tan-^BwUh  Hotel  (p.  329).  — 
The  old  road  (18  H.),  shorter  and  more  picturesque  than  the  new  one,  but 
very  rough  for  caniages,  diverges  to  the  left  about  >/>  K-  beyond  the 
Brondamo  Arms  Ifm^  at  the  old  toll-house  of  Pen-y-Oyffniau,  It  leads  over 
the  Bwlchif-Maen  Pats^  and  descends,  passing  below  the  Toy  Railway,  to 
Tan-y-Bwlch.  —  The  best  route  for  walkers  (11  M.)  is  the  mountain-path, 
which  branches  to  the  left  from  the  road,  just  beyond  a  small  stream,  V*  ^• 
past  the  Pont  Aberglaslyn.  We  cross  (lV4  M.)  the  small  vale  of  J^ant-y-Mor 
and  (i/t  M.)  the  Owm  Croetor  (slate- tram  way).  The  track  then  runs  along 
the  W.  slopes  of  the  Hoelwyns  to  (2i/i  M.)  Tan-y-Bwlch.  —  The  ascent  of 
either  Gynicht  or  Moelwyn  may  be  combined  with  this  route.  The  top  of 
the  fine  conical  *Oynieht  (226&ft.;  pron.  *Cunnicht'  or  ^Cnicht'),  which  has 
been  called  the  Welsh  Matterhorn,  is  reached,  by  ascending  the  ridge  on 
the  hither  side  of  Cwm  Oroesor  (see  above),  in  about  2^/3  hrs.  after  leaving 
Beddgelert.  To  reach  the  top  of  Moelwyn  (2539  ft. ;  p.  327)  we  cross  the 
Owm  Croesor  and  ascend  to  the  left.  Robust  walkers  may  ascend  both 
summits  (from  Cynicht  to  Moelwyn  1  hr.)  and  descend  to  Ffestiniog  (Tan-y- 
Orisiau  or  Tan-y-Bwlch,  see  p.  329)  in  about  7  hrs.  —  F/estinioff,  see  p.  32u. 

Abcbnt  of  Moel  Hbboo,  lVr-2  hrs.  We  may  ascend  by  a  path  to  the 
V.  of  the  Goat  Hotel,  passing  a  small  farm,  and  turning  to  the  right  be- 
yond 9f  gap  in  a  wall ;  or  we  may  follow  the  Carnarvon  road  for  a  short 
distance,  cross  the  Colwyn  by  a  small  bridge,  bend  to  the  right,  and  as- 
cend by  the  more  northerly  of  the  two  spurs.  The  last  part  of  the  former 
route  is  rather  steep.  The  top  of  Moel  Hebog  (2566  ft.)  affords  a  charm- 
ing bird's-eye  view  of  Beddgelert,  and  the  panorama  includes  Snowdon, 
the  Glyders,  Moel  Siabod,  Cader  Idris,  the  Rivals,  and  Cardigan  Bay. 

Among  other  peaks  which  may  be  ascended  from  Beddgelert  are  those 
of  Yr  Aran  (2B00  ft.),  the  8.  spur  of  Snowdon;  Mynydd  Mawr  (2298  ft.; 
p.  888);  and  7  Oamedd  Goeh  (m)  ft.). 

AfiOBNT  of  Skowdon,  seo  p.  888. 

g.  Snowdon. 

Snowdon  (3560  ft),  Welsh  Eryri^  the  highest  mountain  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales ,  bnt  846  ft.  lower  than  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland 
(p.  644),  deserves  its  rank  as  monarch  of  Welsh  mountains  as 
much  for  the  grandeur  of  its  form  as  for  its  height.  It  consists  of  a 
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gioup  of  five  distinct  peaks:  T  Wyddfa  Qthe  conspicuons') ,  the 
central  and  highest;  Crib-y-Oock  (*red  peak')  and  Crib-y-Ddyagyl 
(*ThuBgll')  on  the  N ;  Lliwedd  (* triple-crested*)  to  the  S.E. ;  and 
Tr  Aran  to  the  S.  The  hest  view  of  the  entire  gronp  is  that  from 
Capel  Curig  (p.  332),  and  the  summit  is,  perhaps,  hest  seen  from 
the  load  near  Port  Madoc  (see  p.  330)  or  from  the  Traeth  Mawr 
embankment  (p.  309).  The  view  from  the  Nantlle  valley  (p.  308) 
is  also  celebrated.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  Snowdon  is  800  ft. 
below  the  snow-line ,  and  its  summit  is  generally  free  from  snow 
from  April  to  the  end  of  October.  Snowdon ,  like  nearly  all  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  belongs  to  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
systems,  and  consists  mainly  of  slate,  grit,  and  porphyry,  sur- 
mounted by  felspathic  lava. 

Jfountain  Tramroad  from  Llanberis  to  the  summit,  see  p.  331. 

The  five  recognised  pedestrian  ascents  of  Snowdon  are  those  from  Llan- 
beris (p.  330),  Captl  Curiff  (Petkif-Cheryd  or  Gorphiapsfa;  p.  833),  Beddgelert 
(Rhyd-Ddu;  p.  384))  the  Snowdon  Ranger  (Lake  Quellyn;  p.  3^),  and  Nant 
Qtoynant  (p.  336).  None  of  these  is  attended  with  danger ,  if  reasonable 
caution  be  observed;  and  travellers  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
mountaineering  may  dispense  with  guides  in  clear  weather.  The  Llanberis 
track  is  particularly  distinct  and  easy,  while  it  is  also  the  least  interesting. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  mountain  to  greatest  advantage  are  recom- 
mended to  ascend  from  Capel  Curig,  the  finest  and  steepest  route,  and 
descend  to  Beddgelert  (or  v«cc  vertd).  Travellers  who  begin  and  end  their 
excursion  at  Llanberis  should  descend  to  Pen-y-Past^  and  return  through 
the  fine  Pass  of  Llanberis.  Experts  will  find  abundant  opportunity  of 
testing  their  skill  and  nerve,  especially  among  the  crags  and  precipices  of 
Crib  Goch  and  Cwm  Glas  (p.  332):  but  great  caution  is  necessary  when 
off  the  beaten  track,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Snowdon  has  a 
long  list  of  victims.  —  During  the  season  the  summit  of  Snowdon  is  usually 
crowded  on  the  arrival  of  the  midday  tramway-cars  f^om  Llanberis. 

At  the  top  of  Snowdon  are  the  so-called  Snowdon  Summit  HoUU^  con- 
sisting of  two  small  temporary  erections,  rebuilt  by  the  Mountain  Tram- 
road  Co.,  pending  the  construction  of  a  new  hotel  a  little  lower  down, 
for  whicli,  however,  a  licence  has  been  in  the  meantime  refused  by  the 
Port  Madoc  magistrates.  Refreshments  of  sdl  kinds  may  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  prices;  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  cost  iOi. 

Ouides.  The  charges  for  guides  are  as  given  below,  and  travellers 
should  not  encourage  their  habit  of  asking  for  an  additional  douceur, 
unless  they  have  had  unusual  trouble.  The  guides  should  carry  light 
wraps,  etc.  Solitary  travellers  will  generally  find  a  companion  at  the  hotels. 

The  **VrBW  from  the  top  of  Snowdon,  though  scarcely  so 
wild  and  grand  as  some  of  the  mountain-panoramas  in  Scotland 
(e.  g,  the  mountains  of  Skye,  p.  542),  is  very  extensive  and  varied, 
including  the  greater  part  of  North  Wales,  a  wide  expanse  of  sea, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  lakes  and  tarns.  The  view  at  sunrise  or 
sunset  is  particularly  fine  (night -q^uarters,  see  above);  but  the 
summit  is  often  swathed  in  mist  for  days  at  a  time.  The  mist, 
however,  is  not  always  an  unmixed  evil,  as  some  of  the  finest 
effects  are  produced  by  its  surging  or  dispersal. 

ViBw.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  formed  by  the  subsidiary 
ridges  and  huge  hollows  of  Snowdon  itself,  which  fill  up  the  immediate 
foreground:  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  Crib-Ooch  and  Orib-y-Ddytgyl,  with  the 
deep  depression  of  Cum  Qla»;  to  the  8.W.  and  8.  Lliwedd  (with  a  mem- 
orial cross  to  a  tourist  killed  in  1888)  and   Tr  Aran^  with  the  Cww^y- 
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Lion  between  fhem;  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  the  less  sharply-defined  ridges 
otLhehoff  and  ClofftfjfU-du'r-Arddu.  To  the  TS.,  beyond  Crib  Ooch,  the  view 
extends  to  the  8m,  Angletep^  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges,  and,  in  the 
background,  the  ItU  of  Man.  The  lower  end  of  Llyn  Padam  at  Llan- 
beris  is  seen  a  little  to  the  left  of  N.,  and  to  the  right  of  it  rises  the 
pointed  Elidfr-Fawr.  next  to  which  come  the  lofty  Camedd  Da/fdd  and 
Camedd  Lltwetifn.  To  the  right  of  the  latter,  and  somewhat  nearer,  are 
the  Olfdert,  just  behind  which  ie  the  pyramidal  Try/an.  To  the  l^.E. 
stretch  the  Ch»ifdian  ffillty  and  due  E.  is  Moel  Siabod,  with  the  Capel 
Curig  lakes  to  the  left  of  it.  In  the  foreground  are  Olatlyn  and  Llyn 
Llydaw,  with  the  green  Nani  Otoynant  behind  the  latter.  To  the  right  of 
Siabod,  in  the  background,  are  the  Berwyns,  and  still  fariher  to  the  right 
(S.E.)  are  the  distant  summits  of  the  Arenigs  and  the  Arans.  Almost 
in  the -same  direction,  but  much  nearer,  rise  Modwyn  and  the  finely- 
shaped  Cynicht.  Almost  due  S.  rises  Coder  Jdris,  with  a  bit  of  Plinlimmon 
behind  it.  To  the  right  is  Cardigan  Bay,  seen  in  its  full  extent  from  8t. 
David's  Head  on  the  S.  to  the  Lleyn  Promontory  on  the  If.  To  the  S.W. 
rises  Moel  Eehog,  to  the  right  of  which,  and  farther  ofif,  are  the  sharp 
peaks  of  the  Rivals.  The  chief  sheets  of  water  visible  to  the  S.W.  and  W. 
are  the  Nantlle  Lakes^  Llyn-y-Oader,  and  Llyn  Quellyn.  To  the  X.  (right) 
of  the  last  rises  Moel  JEiliOy  beyond  which  the  eye  regains  its  starting- 
point.  In  clear  weather  the  Wicklow  Mis.  (70  M.  distant)  are  visible  to  the 
W .  and  the  Ctim^>rian  Mis  to  the  K.E. :  and  it  is  said  that  even  a  part  of 
Scotland  may  sometimes  be  distinguisned.    Gomp.  the  Panorama. 

AsOBirr  op  Snowbon  fbom  Llanbsbis  (5  M.,  In  1^4*3 Vg  lirs. ; 
guide  5s. ;  with  descent  to  Beddgeleit,  Snowdon  Ranger,  or  Oapel 
,  Curig  10«.;  pony  5d.).  There  is  a  distinct  and  easy  bridle-path  all 
the  way  to  the  top.  Most  walkers  will  easily  outstrip  the  slow- 
moving  ponies. 

We  leave  the  highroad  by  the  lane  opposite  the  Victoria  Hotel  (comp. 
p.  8^ ,  which  ascends  through  wood  to  the  left  of  the  stream  and  the 
Ceunant  Manor  (p.  3S()).  Soon  after  quitting  the  wood,  the  path  turns 
sharply  to  the  left  and  ascends  the  ridge.  The  route  beyond  this  can 
hardly  be  mistaken.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  we  see  the  path 
leading  to  the  Snowdon  Banger  (see  p.  331).  In  front  the  summit  Is  seen 
towerhig  to  the  right  of  Crib-y-Ddysgyl,  while  the  retrospect  includes  the 
sea  and  the  island  of  Anglesey.  About  274  M.  from  Llanberis  we  cross 
the  Mountain  Tramroad  (p.  331)  and  s/4  M.  farther  on,  at  a  height  of  about 
1750  ft.,  we  reach  a  Refreshment  But,  near  which  is  a  station  on  the  tram- 
road.  About  Vs  V.  farther  on  is  a  second  Refreshment  Hut,  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  Llyn  Du'r  Arddu.  Beyond  the  hut  the 
path  turns  to  the  left  and  becomes  steeper  (fine  views).  At  a  height  of 
about  2fiQ0  ft.  the  path  again  crosses  the  tramroad.  It  then  ascends  to 
the  right,  and  beyond  a  ruined  hut  and  spring  of  fresh  water  it  is  joined 
on  the  right  by  the  Snowdon  Banger  track  and  on  the  left  (80  yds.  farther 
on)  by  the  path  from  Pen-y-Gwryd  (p.  332).  A  stiff  climb  of  V*  hr.  more 
brings  us  to  the  summit.  If  strength  permit,  the  traveller  should  diverge  to 
the  left  before  reaching  the  spring  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  Crih-y-Ddysgyl 
(p.  336),  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  *  View  into  the  abysses  of  Cwm  QUu  (p.  33!^. 
view  from  the  summit,  see  p.  336. 

AscBNT  OP  Snowdon  from  Gafel  Gubio,  9  M.,  in  31/3-472  l^rs 
(from  Pen-y-Gwryd  or  Pen-y-Pass  2-3  hrs.).  Ponies  may  be  ob- 
tained at  Gapel  Gurig  (10a.)  or  at  (4  M.)  Pen-y-Gwryd  (5«.),  guides 
at. Pen-y-Gwryd  or  Pen-y-Pass  (5a.).  Tourists  may  also  drive  from 
Capel  Curig  to  (5  M.)  Oorphwysfa  (^Pen-y-Pdsa ;  1180  ft.),  where 

the  actual  ascent  begins  (see  p.  332). 

The  track  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  road  a  few  yards  on  this  side 
of  the  Pen-y-Pass  Inn,  and  ascends  gradually  round  an  offshoot  of  Crib 
Goch.    After  about  1  M.  we  pass  the  tiny  Llyn  Ttym  on  the  left,  with 
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some  deserted  cottages,  and  Vs  ^<  fftrtber  on  reach  Lltfn  Llpdaw  (1420  ft.), 
a  fine  sheet  of  water,  upwards  of  1  H.  long,  overhung  by  black  and  ragged 
cliffs.  Onr  route  crosses  the  lake  by  a  stone  causeway  near  its  S.  end 
and  then  runs  to  the  left  along  the  N.  bank.  In  about  10  min.  the  traek 
turns  to  the  right  and  ascends  through  the  Owm  DyH  (splendid  view  of  Y 
Wyddfa  in  front)  to  the  small  tarn  of  *Gla»lyn  (1975  ft.),  lying  at  the  foot 
of  a  precipice  descending  sheer  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  From 
Glaslyn  we  ascend  by  a  rough  zigzag  path,  and  after  a  stiff  climb  of  Vs'^A  ^* 
join  the  Llanberis  route  about  V^  hr.  from  the  top  (see  p.  337). 

Ascent  of  Snowdon  fkom  Beddgelbrt,  6Y2  M. ,  in  3-4  hrs. ; 

guide  7s.  6d.,  pony  10s.;  from  Snowdon  Station  (Ehyd-Ddu), 

31/2  M.,  in  11/2-2  bis.  (guide  6a.).    These  lontes  unite  about  •/4  M. 

from  the  highroad,  and  the  best  plan  for  yisitors  at  Beddgelert  is 

to  drive  to  Snowdon  Station  (omn.  twice  daily)  and  begin  the  ascent 

there.   The  distant  views  of  sea  and  mountain  are  very  fine. 

From  Beddffelert  (p.  334)  we  follow  the  Carnarvon  road  to  a  point  a 
few  yards  short  of  (2V4  H.)  PitPs  Bead  (p.  334),  where  we  ascend  to  the 
right  past  a  farm-house  (Fyridd-Uchaf)  and  across  a  grassy  slope  with  a 
hollow  to  the  right.  —  From  Snowdon  Station  (p.  333)  we  start  from  the 
road  crossing  the  railway  a  little  to  the  "N.  of  the  station,  and  follow  a 
cart-track  leading  to  a  slate-quarry  until  it  joins  the  (S/4  M.)  Beddgelert 
route,  where  we  ascend  to  the  left.  —  From  the  point  of  junction  the 
path,  which  is  rather  ill-defined  at  places,  bends  slightly  to  the  right, 
crosses  some  rough  ground,  and  passes  through  a  wall  near  a  sheepfold. 
We  then  go  straight  across  the  field  and  soon  pass  a  small  cairn,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  a  tourist  died  from  exhaustion  in  the  snow  in  1800. 
Fine  view  of  Lake  Quellyn.  Hoel  Hebog,  Mynydd  Hawr,  the  sea,  Car- 
narvon, and  Anglesey.  A  few  yards  farther  on,  the  path  leads  through 
a  wall,  near  a  spring,  bends  round,  and  passes  again  through  the  wall. 
We  are  now  on  the  shoulder  of  LUehog^  from  which  we  have  a  fine  view 
into  (horn  y  Clogutyn  (to  the  left),  with  its  four  small  tarns.  The  Kantlle 
lakes  (p.  308)  are  in  sight  to  the  W.,  between  Mynydd  Hawr  and  Y  Gam, 
while  the  summit  of  bnowdon  rises  beyond  the  cwm.  The  path  along 
the  shoulder  is  well  marked  (fine  views).  Farther  on,  it  bends  to  the  left 
and  ascends  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  *BtPleh-p-Maem,  from  which  the  cliffs 
descend  almost  perpendicularly  on  either  side ;  the  fine  hollow  to  the  right 
is  the  Owm-p-Llan,  Persons  subject  to  giddiness  may  find  this  part  of  the 
ascent  a  little  trying,  but  the  path  is  quite  safe  and  is  constantly  tra- 
versed by  poniea.    A  short  but  stiff  climb  now  brings  us  to  the  top. 

Aboent  of  Snowdon  fbom  Bedboblbbt  via  Nant  Gwtnamt, 

7  M.,  in  4 hrs.;  guide  7s.  6d.,  pony  7s.  6d.   This  interesting  and 

picturesque  route  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Bettws-y-Goed  road 

(p.  335),  just  beyond  (3  M.)  Nant  Gwynant  Methodist  Chapel. 

The  final  ascent  is  rough  and  steep,  but  practicable  for  ponies. 

The  route  where  it  quits  the  main  road  is  a  cart-track  to  the  quarriea 
Leaving  the  late  Sir  Edward  Watkin^s  iron  chalet  on  the  left,  we  pass  a 
cottage,  and  beyond  a  mineral  tramway  follow  the  stream  up  the  ravine  of 
Ctffmrv-Llan  (pretty  waterfalls)  to  an  abandoned  copper-mine  and  (>/4  hr.  from 
the  cnapel)  the  house  of  the  manager  of  the  slate-quarries.  A  few  min. 
farther  on,  a  stone  marks  the  spot  whence  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  a 
political  mass-meeting  in  Sept. ,  1892.  *Sir  Edward  Watkin's  New  Path* 
begins  at  the  slate-quarries  and  ascends  on  the  W.  side  of  Lliwedd  to 
the  Bwlch-p-SaetJunty  the  depression  between  Lliwedd  and  the  summit,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  summit  in  front  and  of  Tr  Aran  (p,  339)  behind.  A 
rough  footpath  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  pony-track,  which  now 
makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  right,  is  a  short-cut  for  pedestrians.  The  steep 
final  climb  now  begins.  At  about  5  min.  below  the  summit  we  join  the 
^ath  from  Llanberis  (p.  337). 
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AsCBNT  OF  Snowdon  fbom  thb  Snowdon  Rangbb  (Quellyn 
Lake  Statlou,  see  p.  333),  4  M.,  in  IV2-2V4  ^™m  g^i^e  7«.  6d., 
pony  78.  6d. 

From  the  Snowdon  Banger  Inn  to  (20-!^  min.)  the  point  where  the 
route  to  Llanberis  diverges  to  the  left,  see  p.  331.  The  Snowdon  path 
leads  straight  on,  and  though  it  is  sometimes  indistinct,  the  general 
line  towards  the  summit  can  scarcely  he  missed.  By  keeping  well  up  the 
hill  we  avoid  the  marshy  ground  to  the  west.  In  about  1  hr.  from  the 
start  we  pass  Llpn  Ffynnon-y-Cfwas  on  the  right  and  begin  the  steep  part 
of  the  ascent,  which  zigzags  up  the  shoulder  of  Clogwyn  du^r-Arddu^  with 
the  hollow  of  Cwm  Cloffiopn  to  the  right  Farther  up,  the  path  becomes 
very  stony,  and  by  diverging  a  few  yards  to  the  left  we  can  look  down 
upon  the  tmy  Llyn  IWr  Ardau  (p.  3?7).  The  views  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  route,  which  joins  the  Llanberis  track  V^  br.  from  the  summit, 
are  very  fine.  Either  this  route  or  that  from  Snowdon  Station  is  recom- 
mended as  a  descent  for  those  who  wish  to  reach  Carnarvon. 

Any  of  the  above-described  routes  may  be  chosen  for  descending,  and 
the  directions  given  for  the  ascent  will  be  found  available  for  the  de- 
scent. A  good  alternative  descent  to  Beddgelert  is  the  following.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  Bwlch-y-Maen  (p.  838),  instead  of  turning  to  the 
right  along  the  Llechog  shoulder,  we  keep  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of 
the  summit  of  7r  Aran  C3450  ft.),  the  S.  outpost  of  Snowdon.  From  the 
BtoUh-Owm^Llan  we  may  now  descend  through  the  Cwm^-Llan  (p.  338), 
passing  some  mines,  to  the  road  through  Kant  Gwynant  (p.  334),  which 
we  reach  V«  ".  to  the  8.  of  Llyn  Gwynant.  (To  Pen-y-Gwryd,  see  p.  335.) 
Or  we  may  proceed  to  the  top  of  Yr  Aran  and  descend  on  the  other  side 
direct  to  Beddgelert  (p.  334). 

41.  From  Chester  to  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool. 

i6»^  M.  Railway  (joint  L.  N.  W.  and  G.  W.  Une)  in  »/4-l  br.,  includ- 
ing the  steam-ferry  across  the  Mersey  (fares  %$.  Id.,  it.  Sd.,  i«.  4d.).  — 
Liverpool  may  also  be  reached  from  Chester  by  the  L.  N.  W.  R.  via 
Runcorn  (27  M.,  in  >/«-!  l^r.;  fares  28.  lOd.,  1«.  8d.,  i».  6d.),  see  p.  364. 

The  line  traveises  the  Wirral  Peninsula  between  the  estuaries 
of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  latter. 
From  (8  M.)  Hooton  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  one  side  to  Fark^ 
gate  and  West  Kirhy  (a  sea-bathing  resort  on  the  Dee),  and  on  the 
other  to  Helsby  (for  Warrington  and  Manchester).  —  91/2  M.  Brom- 
borough.  A  little  to  the  N.  Is  Eastham  Ferry  (Ferry  Hotel),  whence 
steamers  ply  on  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool.  The  works  of  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  fp.  356),  which  enters  the  Mersey  here,  include 
three  large  locks,  600,  350,  and  150  ft.  long.  The  outer  gates  weigh 
nearly  300  tons  apiece.  —  IIV2  M.  Spiial,  so  named  from  an  old 
hospital  for  lepers.  To  the  right  lies  Port  Sunlight ,  an  attractive 
model  village,  bmlt  by  Messrs.  Lever  for  the  work-people  in  their 
soap  -  factory.  13  M.  Bebington,  with  a  chnch  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  sabnrbs  of  Liyerpool  now  come  into  sight  beyond 
the  Mersey.  —  14  M.  Bock  Ferry,  with  frequent  steamers  to  Liver- 
pool, is  the  junctiqn  for  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway  (p.  347).  — 
Farther  on,  the  train  enters  the  spacious  Joint  Station  at  Birkenhead. 

151/2  M.  Birkenhead  (Queen's,  R.  3-4a.;  Woodside,  R.  3«.  6d.; 
BaU.  Bfmt.  Booms),  a  busy  seaport  of  modem  origin,  with  (1901) 
110,926  inbab.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey,  which  is  here  8/4  M. 
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wide,  practically  forms  an  outlying  part  of  Liverpool,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  Mersey  Tnnnel  and  several  steam-ferries.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  century  the  site  of  Birkenhead  was  occupied 
by  a  hamlet  with  scarcely  100  inhab.,  which  had  sprung  up  round 
the  old.  Priory  of  Byrkhed,  founded  in  the  11th  cent.;  the  ruined 
priory- church  of  8U  Mary,  built  in  1150,  stands  near  the  river,  in 
the  graveyard  of  the  modem  church. 

The  ^'Socks  of  Birkenhead  cover  an  area  of  165  acrea ,  the  largeat 
being  the  Oreat  Floaty  with  a  aurface  of  115  acres  and  a  minimum  depth 
of  23  ft.  The  two  landing-atagea  are  800  ft.  and  350  ft.  long  respectively, 
the  Quay*  have  a  joint  lehgth  of  over  9  M. ,  and  there  are  numerous 
large  ship-building  Wharf*.  The  celebrated  Alabama  was  built  here  in 
1862  by  the  Me*sr*.  Laird  ^  whose  huge  ship-building  establishment  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  importance  of  the  town.  Woodtid*  Lairage  is  one 
of  the  largest  abattoirs  in  the  world.  —  Among  the  most  prominent  build- 
ings are  the  Town  Hall;  the  large  Market;  and  St.  Aidan^*  Colleg*^  in  the 
suburb  of  Claughton^  for  Anglican  students.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is 
Hamilton  Square,  surrounded  with  handsome  buildings  and  adorned  with 
a  Statue  of  John  Laird.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town  (tramway)  is 
^Birkenhead  Park  (rail,  stat.,  see  p.  347),  180  acres  in  extent,  laid  out  by 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  designer  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and 
adorned  with  several  small  lakes. 

From  Birkenhead  to  Ifeic  Brighton,  Hoylahe,  and  We*t  Birly,  see  p.  347. 

Through-passengers  for  Liverpool  are  carried  by  the  train  down 
to  Woodside  Ferry,  whence  a  steamer  conveys  them  across  the 
Mersey  to  the  Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3 ;  p.  346)  in  Liverpool. 

Liverpool.  —  Railway  Stations.  1.  Lime  Street  Station  (PI.  D,  4),  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  for  the  main  L.  K.  W..  service  to  London,  Han> 
Chester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  etc.  —  2.  Exchange  SttUion  (PI.  B,  8),  a  hand- 
some  building,  for  trains  to  Manchester,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scot- 
land. —  3.  Central  or  Ranelagh  Street  Station  (PI.  D,  5),  for  the  Cheshire  Lines, 
6.  N.  B.,  Midland,  and  G.  C.  B.  (to  Sheffield,  London,  Manchester,  Derby- 
shire, Lincoln,  etc.).  —  4.  Riverside  Station,  alongside  the  Landing  Stage 
(PI.  A,  3),  a  L.  If.  W.  B.  station  for  Atlantic  passengers  only.  —  5.  Wood- 
*ide  Station,  in  Birkenhead  (see  above),  for  the  Or.  W.  and  L.  K.  W.  trains 
to  Chester,  Birmingham,  Warwick,  London,  and  Wales.  —  6.  Central  Station 
(Lout  Level),  terminus  of  the  Mertey  Tunnel  Railway,  for  local  trains 
to  Birkenhead,  New  Brighton,  Hoylake,  and  West  Eirby.  —  7.  James  Btrett 
Station  (PI.  B,  4),  also  on  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Bailway.  —  Cab  from  the 
Lime  St.  or  the  Central  Station  to  any  of  the  undemoted  hotels,  is. 

Hotels.  ^Adblphi  (PI.  a;  D,  4),  at  the  head  of  Banelagh  St.,  near  the 
Central  Station,  B.  from  4<.,  D.  5s. ;  *Nobth  Wbstjbkn  Hotel  (PI.  b;  D,  4), 
at  the  Lime  St.  Station,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  5s.  •,  *LANCASEniuB  akd  Tokkshibb 
HoTKL,  at  the  Exchange  Station  (PI.  B,  3) ;  St.  Gbobgk  (PI.  t-,  B,  3),  61  Dale  St.-, 
Grand  (PI.  c. ;  D,  4),  Ikpbbial  (PI.  d;  D,  4),  Lime  St.,  opposite  the  station; 
Shattbbbubt  Tjhipbbanob  (PI.  e ;  D,  5),  Mount  Pleasant,  B.  from  3s.,  D.  8s. ; 
Laubenos'b  Tbmpbbanob,  20  Clayton  Sq.  (PI.  C,  4),  commercial,  B.  3«.  3d., 
D.  3s.-,  CoMPTON  (PL  g;  C,  4),  39  Church  St.,  B.  from  4s.,  D.  3s.  6<f . ; 
Angel  (PI.  j;  B,  3),  22  Dale  St.,  B.  4s.  6d. 

Beataurants.  *Btate^  Dale  St.,  D.  3s.  6<l.;  tsar's  Paw,  53  Lord  St.; 
Refreehmont  Room*  at  the  Central,  Lime  St.,  and  Exchange  Stations,  and  at 
the  Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3)  -,  also  at  the  I^orth  Wettem,  Adelphi,  Orand, 
Angel,  and  other  hotels  (see  above).  —  Bainsbury"**  (Andereon"*)  Ltmeheon 
Room*,  Exchange  St.  East,  are  crowded  at  midday  by  business  men,  and 
form  one  of  the  characteristic  fights  of  Liverpool.  —  Tea-Booms.  Kardomdh^ 
32  (Jhurch  St.  &  37  Castle  St.;  Wood.  FuUer,  French  Cafi.  Tamen,  Kos.  8, 
33,  63,  66  Bold  St. ;  King*,  Church  St. -.  Edinburgh,  Lord  St. 

Oaba.  For  any  distance  not  exceeoing  1  M.,  Is.;  for  each  additional 
Vs  H.i  6d.    By  time,  6tf.  per  V4hr.   These  fares  include  300 Iba.  ofluggag« 
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on  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  100  lbs.  on  a  hansom.  Between  midnight  and 
6  a.m.  a  fare  and  a  half. 

Sleetrio  Tramways  run  through  most  of  the  principal  streets  and  to 
the  various  suburbs.  The  chief  starting-point  is  the  Pier  Head  (PI.  A,  3). 
To  Bolton,  etc,  see  p.  848.  —  Overhead  Electric  Railway,  skirting  the  entire 
line  of  Docks  (p.  346)  and  extending  on  the  N.  to  Seaforth  Sands  (where  it 
connects  with  the  L.  &  Y.  B.)  and  on  the  S.  to  the  Dingle  (fares  3d.  and  2d.). 

Steamers.  A.  Riveb  Stbaubks,  starting  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Lcmd- 
inff  Stage  (PI.  A,  3),  ply  to  Birkenhead  (Woodside;  every  few  min. ;  fare 
Id.;  between  midnight  and  3.30  a.m.,  6d.),  Rock  Ferry  (p.  339),  Egremont 
(2d.),  Eaetham  (p.  339;  4d.),  Nete  Brighton  (p.  847;  8d.),  Hew  Ferry  (2d.), 
Seaeombe  (p.  348;  Id.),  and  Tranmere  (Id.).  —  B.  Coasting  Stbamebs  ply 
to  LlandvdnOy  Bangor,  and  Bectumari*,  daily  in  summer,  in  4  hrs. ;  to 
Mostyn  and  to  Blackpool,,  daily  in  summer;  to  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and 
Plymouth,  at  irregular  intervals  (fares  25«.,  15«.) ;  to  Milford  and  Bristol  in 
28  hrs.  (12«.  6d.,  U«.);  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  see  p.  858;  to  Dublin  (7<.-13<.  6d.) 
and  Bdfast  (12*.  6d.,  5».):  to  Londonderry,  tlirice  a  week  (20«.,  12«.);  to 
Cork,  thrice  a  week  (17«.  6d.) ;  to  Glasgow  several  times  a  week  in  20  hrs. 
{lis.,  5s.  6d.);  and  to  various  Continental  ports.  —  The  American  Liners 
also  start  from  the  Landing  Stage  (Riverside  Station,  see  p.  340).  Other 
steamers  leave  Liverpool  for  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Shipping  and  Forwarding  Agents.  Pitt  d:  Scott,  Corfs  Buildings,  Pree- 
son''s  Bow ;  Wdls,  Fargo,  A  Co.,  18  James  St.  See  also  p.  347.  —  Steamer 
Chairs  may  be  obtainedat  BidstorCs,  Copperas  Hill  (opposite  Adelphi  Hotel) 
and  21  Lime  St.  (comp.  p.  xiz). 

Theatres.  Shakespeare  (PI.  E,  3),  Fraser  St.,  London  Boad;  Court 
(PI.  D,  4),  Queen  Sq.;  Prince  of  Wales  (PI.  C,  4);  Rotunda,  Scotland  Boad; 
Parthenon  (PI.  D,  4),  Great  Charlotte  St.,  Star  (PI.  C,  4),  Williamson 
Square.  —  In  Birkenhead:  Royal,  Argyle  St.;  Mitropole,  Grange  Boad. 

Music  and  Concert  Halls.  Qrand  Theatre  (PI.  C,  4),  Paradise  St.,  stalls 
2«. ;  Empire  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Lime  St. ;  Olympia,  West  Derby  Boad  — 
Philhartnonic  Ball  (PI.  E,  6),  Hope  St.,  with  room  for  2500  persons.  — 
Hippodrome,  West  Derby  Boad.  —  Organ  Recitals  in  St.  George's  Hall 
(p.  342),  on  Thurs.  at  3  p.m.  and  on  Sat.  at  3  and  8  p.m.  (adm.  6d. ;  on 
Sat.  evening  Id.). 

Baths.  George's  Public  Baths  (PI.  A,  4),  belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
adjoining  the  Landing  Stage,  with  salt-water,  swimming,  and  other  baths ; 
Corporation  Baths  also  in  Cornwallis  St.,  Lodge  Lane,  Margaret  St.,  Lister 
Drive,  and  Steble  St.  (bath  Ud.-1<.).    Turkish  Baths,  Duke  St.,  and  Eberle  St. 

General  Post  Oface  (PI.  C,  4),  Victoria  St. 

American  Consul,  Hon.  John  L.  Griffiths,  26  Chapel  St.;  vice-consul, 
Wm.  J.  Stdis.  —  Ambbican  Exprbss  Company,  10  James  St. 

Principal  Attractions.  The  '^'Docks  (p.  346) ;  St.  George's  Hall  (p.  342) ; 
the  Exchange  and  Town  Hall  (p.  344) ;  Custom  House  (p.  344) ;  Walker  Gallery 
(p.  843);  Prince's  and  Sefton  Parks  (p.  345);  a  river-excursion  to  Birken- 
head (p.  340)  and  New  Brighton  (p.  847),  or  upstream  to  Eastham  (p.  339). 
—  To  gain  some  idea  of  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  city  the  visitor 
is  advised  to  ride  firom  one  end  of  the  Docks  to  the  other  (8  M.)  on  the 
Overhead  Bailway  (see  above),  which  affords  the  best  views. 

Liverpool,  the  second  city  and  principal  seapoit  of  England,  Is 
situated  on  a  sloping  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey,  about  3  M.  from  the  open  sea,  and  In  1901  contained 
684,947  inhab.)  including  many  Welsh  and  Irish.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  created  In  1880.  Opposite  Liverpool  the  Mersey  Is  about 
3/4  M.  wide,  but  above  the  city  It  expands  and  forms  a  basin  3  M. 
across.  Its  mouth,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  is  partly  closed  by 
large  sandbanks,  leaving  two  channels,  the  Queen's  and  the  Formby, 
for  the  entrance  of  vessels.  The  highest  ground  In  the  city  Is  about 
250  ft.  above  the  sea.    Owing  mainly  to  Its  magnificent  river  and 
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imposing  series  of  docks,  Liverpool  makes  a  more  pleasing  impres- 
sion than  Mancliester  and  many  other  large  towns.  The  group  of 
bnildings  round  St  George's  Hall  has  few  equals  in  the  country. 

History.       The    name  of   Liverpool  is  popularly   derived   from  an 
extinct  bird,  the  Liver,  wMch  once  haunted  the  Mersey  and  is  still  sup- 
posed to  figure  in  the  town-arms;  hut  a  more  prohahle  etymology  con- 
nects it  with  the  Welsh  Llyvrpwl,  Hhe  expanse  of  thepoor.    The  name 
of  the  manor  of  Liverpttl  first  occurs  in   a  charter  (1207)  of  King  John, 
who  huilt  a  castle  (pulled  down  in  1731)  and  founded  a  town  here.    The 
growth  of  the  towp  was  at  first  slow.    For  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1338 
it  furnished  hut  one  small  hark  with  six  men,  and  even  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  (1566)  it  possessed  only  12  ships  and  contained  only  138  house- 
holdere.    From  1588  to  1592  the  borough  of  Liverpool  was  represented  in 
Parliament  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.    In  the  Civil  War  Liverpool  sided  with 
the  Parliaipentarians,  and  with  the  aid  of  hastily  thrown-up  fortifications 
held  out  against  Prince  Rupert  in  1644  for  three  weeks.    The  beginning 
of  its   commercial  Importance  may  be  dated  from  the  Restoration ,  and 
the  first  dock  was  constructed  in  1709.     At  this  time   the  little  town 
contained  about  50(X)  inhab.,  a  number  that  increased  to  12,C(X)  in  1730, 
to  26,000  in  1760,  and  to  77,700  in  1801,  while  in  the  nineteenth  century 
its  growth  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  In  1723  it  already  possessed  a 
trading  fieet  of  131  vessels.    The  most  lucrative  occupation  of  the  Liver- 
pool shippers  was  long  the  nefarious  traffic  in  negro  slaves  with  the 
Spanish  Vain,   in  which  it  waa  the  first  English  town  to  engage.     With 
this  was  conjoined  a  smuggling  trade  in   various  English  manufactures, 
and  in  the  rum,  sugar,  and  tobacco  of  the  Spanish  colonies.    About  1840 
regular  steam-communication  was  opened  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
and  this  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  modern  pre-eminence  of  Liver- 
pool.   The  importation  of  raw  cotton,  grain,  and  breadstufis  from  the  United 
States  forms  the  great  staple  of  its  commerce,  while  it  also  carries  on 
a  large   trade  with  Ireland  (catUe,  butter,  etc.),  Canada  (timber,  bacon, 
butter,  wheat),  India,  Africa,  Australia,  China,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America.    The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  articles,  including 
a  large  quantity  of  the  cotton  goods  made  in  the  Manchester  district,  but 
tbe  coal  and  salt  of  Wales  and  Cheshire  also  figure  largely.    The  total 
value  of  the  exports  is   considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  exports  of 
London,  though  in  value  of  imports  the  metropolis  heads  the  list.     The 
registered  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool  is  larger  than  the  reg- 
istered tonnage  of  either  London  or  Glasgow.    The  principal  industries  of 
Liverpool  are  grain-milling,  sugar-refining,  iron  and  steel-working,  rope- 
making,  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.    The  distinguished  natives 
of  Liverpool  include  the  Right  Hon.  W.  JS,  Gladstone  (1809-98;  see  p.  845), 
whose  father.  Sir  John  Gladstone,  was  a  prominent  Liverpool  merchant ; 
Jeremiah  EorrocU  (1619-41),  the  astronomer;  i^r<.J7emafM  (1793-1886)  *,  Wil- 
liam  Roscoe  (1758-1881);  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  (1819  61);  and  WilHam  Btanlew 
Jevcnt  (1885-82).    Nat?umiel  Hawthorne  was  American  consul  at  Liverpool 
from  1863  to  1857;  his  office  was  in  Brunswick  St.  (PL  B,4). 

Immediately  opposite  Lime  Street  Station  stands  *8t.  George's 
Hall  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  the  finest  architectural  feature  of  LlTerpool, 
erected  in  1838-54,  at  a  cost  of  300,000^,  from  the  designs  of 
H,  Elmes,  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  (sfrsBCo-Roman  temple,  600  ft. 
long  and  170  ft.  wide ,  and  consists  of  a  large  central  block  with 
two  wings.  On  the  E.  facade  is  a  fine  Corinthian  colonnade  with 
16  columns,  and  at  the  S.  end  Is  a  similar  portico,  the  tympanum 
ahoTe  which  contains  emblematical  sculptures  (commerce,  art, 
etc.).  The  N.  end  Is  semicircular.  The  W.  fa^de,  with  its  pU- 
asters  and  windows,  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  four. 
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The  *areai  Hall,  170  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  80  ft.  high,  is  finely 
decorated  and  is  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc.  The  organ  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  (recitals ,  see  p.  341).  The  hall  contains 
several  statues  of  local  and  other  celebrities,  and  has  a  handsome  mos;aic 
I>avement  (boarded  over).  The  arched  roof  is  of  stone.  The  wings  to 
the  K.  and  S.  of  the  hall  are  occupied  by  the  Covrtt  of  Assize,  Over  the  X. 
vestibule  is  the  Small  Concert  Hall,  in  elliptical  form.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  devoted  to  public  offices. 

Opposite  the  £.  fagade  of  St.  George^s  Hall  are  statues  of  Queen 
Victoria,  Prince  Albert  (both  by  Thomycroft),  and  the  Earl  of  Beacons/Md. 
At  the  S.B.  comer  is  a  statue  of  General  Earle  (d.  1886).  To  the  K.E. 
rises  the  Wellington  Montiment,  a  column  115  ft.  high. 

The  new  public  gardens  behind  St.  George's  liall  contain  sculptures 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  city,  including  a  statue  of  Gladstone  (by 
Brock)  and  a  military  memorial  by  Goscombe  John. 

To  the  N.  of  St.  George's  Hall  is  an  imposing  group  of  buildings 
in  the  Grecian  style  (PI.  D,  3).  The  edifice  to  the  right,  with  a 
Corinthian  portico ,  Is  the  County  Sessions  House,  —  This  Is  ad- 
joined hy  the  Walker  Fine  Art  Gallery  (dally ,  10  till  dusk), 
erected  in  1877  by  Sir  Andrew  B.  Walker  (d.  1893). 

Besides  a  good  collection  of  modern  paintings,  including  *Dante''s  Dream, 
by  Rossetti,  the  gallery  now  also  contains  the  Roscoe  Colleciiony  including 
early  Italian,  Flemish,  and  German  paintings,  and  casts  of  the  ^gina 
marbles  and  uther  Greek  sculptures.  Among  the  paintings  in  the  Boscoe 
Collection  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  22.  Filippino  I4ppi^  Birth  of 
the  Vii^in ;  8.  Simone  Memmi,  Christ  disputing  with  his  parents ;  51.  Lucas 
van  Leyden  (?),  Portrait  in  a  landscape ;  54.  Holbein  (more  probably  School 
of  J.  Clouet),  Margaret  of  Valoisi  cartoons  hj  Romnep  and  Gibson  (Fal- 
ling Angels);  a  striking  sketch  by  Tintoretto.  The  statue  of  Eoscoe  is  by 
(^antrey.  —  Annual  exhibitions  of  art  are  held  here. 

The  circular  building  next  the  gallery  Is  the  Ficton  Beading 
Boomi  with  a  reference-library  of  70,000  Tolnmes.  —  To  the  left 
of  the  Plcton  Reading  Room  Is  the  Free  Fublio  Library  and  Mu- 
seunii  erected  In  1860  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Wm.  Brown. 

It  comprises  a  Library  of  80,000  vols.  (10-10;  on  Frid.  10-2),  spacious 
Reading  Rooms,  and  a  Museum  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  10  till  dusk).  The 
last  includes  a  zoological  collection  presented  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  Egyptian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  antiquities  given  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

At  the  corner  of  William  Brown  St.  and  Byrom  St.  are  the  new 
Schools  of  Science  (PI.  D,  3). 

From  the  N."W.  corner  of  the  square,  Dale  SxaBET  (PI.  B,  0,  3), 
a  well-built  street  with  good  shops  and  several  Important  public 
buildings,  leads  to  the  S.W.  towards  the  Docks.  A  little  way  down 
this  street,  on  the  left,  are  the  Hunieipal  OflBlceB  (PI.  G,  3),  a  huge 
edifice  in  a  mixed  style,  erected  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  100,000Z.,  with 
a  tower  210  ft.  high.  Opposite  is  the  Central  Police  Court  (PI.  0,  3). 

At  the  back  of  the  Municipal  Offices,  facing  Victoria  St.,  are  the 
County  Court,  Stamp  Of/tee,  and  Inland  Revenue  Offices  (PI.  C,  3). 

Farther  on  are  the  Conservative  Club  (left) ,  the  Junior  Reform 
Club  (left),  and  the  Reform  Club  (right).  At  the  end  of  the  street,  to 
the  right,  rises  the  *TownHall  (PI.  B,  3),  the  oldest  public  build- 
ing in  Liverpool,  erected  In  1754  by  Wood,  the  architect  of  the 
terraces  at  Bath  (p.  114).  It  Is  a  rectangular  structure  IntheOorlnthian 
style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.   The  portico  was  added  about 
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1804.  The  building,  wMcli  includes  the  official  buBiness  and 
leceptlon  rooms  of  the  Mayor,  contains  a  statue  of  Canning,  by 
Chantreyf  and  some  portraits  by  Lawrence. 

The  Town  Hall  forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  the  other  sides 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Exchange  (PI.  B,  3),  a  large  building 
in  the  French  Renaissance  style  by  Wyatt,  erected  in  1864  et  teg, 
at  a  cost  of  220,000i.    The  main  front  faces  Tithebam  St. 

The  pediment  in  the  centre  of  the  K.  side  is  adorned,  on  the  face  turned 
towards  the  quadrangle,  with  an  allegorical  group  of  sculpture;  and  on 
the  parapet  are  statues  of  Columbus ,  Drake ,  Mercator ,  Baleigli,  Cook, 
and  Galileo.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Nelson. 
The  fine  News  Room  in  the  W.  wing  is  175  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  60  ft. 
high.  Adjoining  the  News  Boom  is  the  Cotton  Exctamge  (about  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Old  Hall  St.).  In  fine  weather,  however,  the  cotton-brokers  prefer 
to  transact  most  of  their  business  on  the  'Flags'  of  the  quadrangle  instead 
of  under  cover.  This  is  one  of  the  'sights'  of  Liverpool.  The  busiest 
hours  are  13-1  and  8-4. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Exchange,  in  Tithebam  St.,  is  the  Exchamge 
Station  (PI.  B,  3  j  p.  840).  —  From  the  Exchange  Chapel  Street  leads  to  the 
Docks  (p.  346),  passing  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  (PI.  A,  3),  the  patron 
saint  of  mariners.  This  church  was  the  first  founded  in  Liverpool,  of 
which  it  was  the  original  parish-church;  the  present  building,  however, 
dates  only  from  last  cent.,  while  the  tower,  with  its  lantern,  was  erected 
in  1816  on  the  fall  of  an  older  one. 

From  the  town-hall,  Water /Street  (PI.  B,  3),  containing  the  offices 
of  the  Cunard  and  several  other  steamboat-companies,  leads  S.W. 
to  the  Docks,  while  the  busy  Gasti^b  Stbsbt,  the  ^embodiment  of 
LiTerpool's  character  and  the  centre  of  its  system',  leads  to  the  S.E., 
passing  a  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  (PI.  B,  4)  on  the  site  of  King 
John's  castle  (p.  342).  Castle  St.  ends  in  Canning  Placb,  in  which 
is  the  GuBtom  House  (PI.  B,  5 ;  formerly  the  Reyenue  Buildings), 
a  huge  and  heavy  pile  in  the  Ionic  style,  with  a  central  dome,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  first  Liverpool  dock,  and  comprising  the 
old  Dock  Board  Offices  (comp.  p.  346).  In  front  of  the  N.  side  is  a 
Statue  of  Huskisaon  (1770-1830),  the  free-trader,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Liverpool  (see  p.  349). — Opposite  the  £.  end  of  the  custom- 
house is  the  Sailors'  Home  (PI.  B,  6),  in  an  Elizabethan  style. 

A  litUe  to  the  "S,  of  the  Sailors^  Home,  in  School  Lane,  is  St.  Peter's 
Church  (PI.  G,  4),  at  present  the  pro-cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Liverpool 
(services  on  Sun.  at  3  p.  m.  and  on  week-days  at  6  p.  m.).  —  In  Eliot 
Street,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Central  Station  (PI.  D,  6;  p.  840),  is  St.  /ckn^s 
Market  (PL  G,  D,  4),  the  chief  provision- market  of  Liverpool,  a  hoge 
covered  structure  660  ft.  long. 

At  the  end  of  Hanover  St.,  near  the  Sailors'  Home  (see  above), 
begins  Duke  Street  (PL  C,  5),  which  we  may  now  follow  towards 
the  S.E.  It  was  in  this  street  (No.  118;  tablet)  that  Mis.  HemanA 
was  born ;  and  Hawthorne's  *Mrs;  Blodgett'  lived  at  No.  153.  Kent 
Street,  the  fifth  cross-street  to  the  right,  leads  to  an  open  space 
containing  St.  MichaeVs  Church  (PL  C,  6),  with  a  good  Gredan  portico 
and  the  highest  spire  in  LlverpooL  Opposite  Kent  St  diverges 
Colquitt  Street,  in  which  stands  the  Eoyal  Institiition  (PI.  D,  6), 
founded  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  William  Boseoe  (p.  342  )• 
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Colquitt  Street  ends  at  Bold  Street,  with  many  of  the  best  shops. 
Here  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  to  Ranelagh  Street  and  the  Central 
Station  (p.  340),  passing  at  the  foot  of  Bold  Street,  to  the  right,  the 
Lyceum  (PL  C,  6),  with  a  library  of  70,000  vols,  and  a  flne  reading- 
room.  If  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  Bold  St.  we  soon  come  to 
St«  Luke's  ClLureli  (PI.  D,  6),  a  handsome  modern  Gothic  structure, 
built  in  1811'31  and  occupying  a  flne  elevated  site. 

From  this  point  Renshaw  8t.  (PI.  D,  6)  leads  back  to  Lime  St 
p.  342),  passing  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  which  Boscoe  (d.  1831) 
is  interred  and  the  Wesleyan  Central  Hall  (1906).  Leece  St.  ascends 
to  Rodney  Street  (PL  D,  6,  6),  at  No.  62  in  which  W.  E,  Gladstone 
(1809-98)  was  bomj  Clough  (j^,  342)  was  born  at  No.  9  (tablets).  — 
Following  Hope  Street  towards  the  S.,  we  pass  a  handsome  Unitarian 
Church  (PL  E,  6)  and  the  end  of  Mount  Street,  in  which  stands  the 
Liverpool  Institute  (PL  D,  6),  originally  a  Mechanics  Institute, 
but  now  used  as  a  high  school.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Oovemment 
School  of  Art.  —  Hope  St.  ends  at  *St.  James's  Oemetery  (PL  D,  7), 
picturesquely  laid  out  in  an  old  quarry  and  containing  the  mauso- 
leum of  Huskisson  (see  p.  344),  with  a  statue  by  Gibson. 

In  July,  1904,  the  foundation-stone  of  Liverpool  Cathedral  was  laid  on 
St.  JametU  Mount  CPI.D,7),  155  ft.  above  the  Mersey.  This  building,  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  will  when  complete  excel  every  other  English  cath- 
edral in  length  (584  ft.),  area  (90,000  sq.  ft.)  and  height  both  of  nave  (116  ft.) 
and  of  towers  (260  ft.).    The  chancel  end  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  1911. 

The  S.  end  of  St.  Jameses  Cemetery  is  skirted  by  Upper  Parliament 
Street,  from  which,  opposite  Catharine  St.  (PI.  E,  7),  diverges  Prince^* 
Road,  a  boalevard  contidning  the  Greet  Church  (in  a  Byzantine  style),  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret  (with  an  elaborately-decorated  interior),  a  Synagogue 
(in  a  Moorish  style),  and  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  (Gothic).  Prince's 
Boad  enda  at  (V2  H.)  Prince's  Park,  40  acres  in  extent. 

To  the  K.W.  of  Princess  Park  is  *SeftoB  Park,  with  an  area  of  400 
acres ,  purchased  and  laid  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  410,0001. 
The  large  Conserwxtory  contains  the  finest  collection  of  palms  in  the  country 
(valued  at  iOfiOOl.).  On  the  apex  of  the  conservatory  is  a  model  of  the  ship 
in  which  Columbus  first  sailed  to  America.  From  the  park  we  may  return 
to  the  centre  of  the  town  by  tramway.  —  The  Church  of  SS.  Matthete  and 
James ,  on  Mossley  Hill ,  overlooking  Sefton  Park,  is  a  handsome  red 
building,  with  a  fine  tower. 

Starting  again  from  Lime  St.  we  may  now  follow  the  London 
Road  towards  the  E.,  passing  the  (4  min.)  Statue  of  Qeorge  III, 
(PL  E,  4).  On  reaching  Moss  Street  we  follow  it  to  the  left  (W.)  to 
Shaw  Street,  which  Is  perhaps  the  most  regularly-built  street  in 
Liverpool.  Immediately  to  the  right  rises  Liverpool  College,  a  large 
and  handsome  school  for  boys,  in  the  Tudor  style,  by  Elmes 
(p.  342).  In  Salisbury  St.,  to  the  S.  of  Shaw  St.,  is  the  large  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

From  Moss  St  (see  above)  Daulby  Street  and  Pembroke  Place, 

passing  the  Royal  Infirmary,  lead  S.  to  Ashton  Street,  which  contains 

the  older  buildings  of  Liverpool  University. 

Liverpool  University,  incorporated  in  1831,  constituted  a  college  of 
Victoria  University  (p.  365)  in  1884,  and  chartered  as  an  independent  uni- 
versity in  190S,  has  faculties  of  arts,  science,  medicine,  law,  and  engineering. 
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The  main  part  of  the  Victoria  Buildings  (1892)  of  the  nniyersity  lie  to  the 
right,  in  Brownlow  Hill,  and  eonf  Ist  of  the  Arts  section,  the  Victoria  Jubilee 
Tower,  the  library,  and  the  engineering  laboratories.  The  chemical 
laboratories  (abutting  on  Brownlow  St. ;  PI.  E,  6)  are  excellently  fitted  up. 
To  the  W.  is  the  MidieeA  School. 

We  next  enter  Mottnt  Pleasant  (PI.  E,  5).  On  the  right  we 
pass  the  large  Workhouse  (PI.  E,  5 ;  with  room  for  4000  inmates) 
and  on  the  left  the  Medical  Institution,  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  8t,  Patrick,  Park  Place,  contains  a  large  and  fine  altar- 
piece  (*Oraciflxion')  by  Nicaise  de  Eeyser. 

The  Botanic  Garden*  are  in  Waverirei  Park,  Vs  ^-  ^  the  E.  -^  To  the 
N.  extends  the  district  of  Everton,  formerly  a  suburban  village.  It  is 
largely  inhabited  by  Welsh  people.  ^Everton  Toffee**  may  still  be  purchased 
at  one*of  the  cottages  near  Everton  Brow,  where  it  was  originally  made. 

To  the  N.  E.  of  the  city  lies  Stanley  Park  (reached  by  tramway,  p  841), 
laid  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  150,000^,  and  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Cumbrian  Mts.  The  Oleuittone  Contorvafoty  here 
was  erected  in  1899  by  Mr.  Henry  Tates  Thompson.  —  To  the  B.  is  Nowsham 
Park,  with  the  Oarnsffie  L&trarjf  and  the  Seamen^*  Orphanage.  Adjacent  ia 
the  large  Cattle  Market,—  The  Asicient  Chapel  of  Toxteth  Park,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  town,  was  the  scene  of  the  ministrations  of  Richard  Mather,  father 
of  Increase  Mather,  and  grandfather  of  Cotton  Mather,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  of  the  sights  of  Liver- 
pool ,  however,  consists  in  its  *Book8,  which  flank  the  Mersey  for 
a  distance  of  6-7  M.  There  are  now  in  all  60  docks  and  basins,  with 
a  total  water-area  of  388  acres  and  26  M.  of  qnays.  On  the  site  of 
the  old  Qeorge's  Dock,  near  the  centre  of  the  whole  row  of  docks, 
rise  the  new  *Dock  Board  Offices  (PI.  A,  4),  to  be  completed  in  1907. 

The  docks  of  Birkenhead  (see  p.  840)  are  under  the  same  manage- 
ment (Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board),  and  are  reckoned  as  belonghig 
to  the  harbour  of  Liverpool.  The  amount  of  rates  and  dues  on  ships  and 
goods  received  in  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1905,  was  1,344^5801.,  paid 
in  respect  of  26.065  vessels,  representing  a  registered  tonnage  (inward  and 
outward)  of  81,992,774  tons.  The  total  revenue  of  the  Board  is,  however, 
about  1,700,000{.  per  annum.  —  Overhead  Electric  Railway  skirting  the 
Docks,  see  p.  841. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  new  Dock  Board  Office  is  the  principal 
^Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3 ;  Rfmt.  Rooms)  for  steamers,  consisting 
of  a  hnge  floating  qnay,  2463  ft.  long,  supported  on  abont  200  iron 
pontoons  and  connected  with  the  shore  hy  eight  bridges.  Sea-going 
steamers  start  from  the  N.  end  of  this  qnay,  known  as  Prince's,  while 
the  river  ferry-boats  ply  from  George's,  or  the  S.  end.  The  open 
space  opposite  the  principal  approach  is  known  as  the  Pibb  Hbad 
(PI.  A,  3),  and  is  a  busy  terminus  of  numerous  electric  tramways. 

Cabin-passengers  by  the  Transatlantic  steamers  generally  land  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  Landing  Stage.  They  may  proceed  to  London,  etc.,  direct 
from  the  Riverside  Station  (p.  840 ;  corridor  trains,  with  dining  cars,  etc.). 
Their  baggage  is  conveyed  by  machinery  to  a  Customs  Bzamining  Hall  on 
shore,  whence  it  is  transferred  to  the  train,  cab,  or  omnibus.  Agents  of 
the  principal  railway  companies  meet  the  steamers,  and  baggage  may  be 
^checked'  to  any  station  on  their  ayftemfl  at  a  charge  of  2i.  per  package. 
Comp.  p.  841  and  p.  six. 

The  following  are  the  principal  docks,  named  from  K.  to  S.  The 
ffombif  Dock  was  opened  in  1884.    Next  to  it  is  the  Alexandra  Dock,  the 
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largest  of  all,  with  a  water-area  of  44  acre*.  Some  of  the  large  Traasai- 
lantie  'liners  now  dock  here  (apply  to  steward;  fee),  and  it  is  also  ez- 
tensiyely  used  by  grain-laden  vessels.  The  ingenious  arrangements  for 
conveying  the  grain  from  the  docks  to  the  huge  storehouses,  V4  K.  distant, 
by  means  of  endless  revolving  belts  in  subways,  are  extremely  interesting) 
as  are  also  the  similar  contrivances  for  distributing  the  grain  at  the  store- 
houses, which  are  on  the  *silo^  system.  The  visitor  should  apply  for  an 
order  to  see  the  warehouses  at  the  office  of  the  Liverpool  Grain  Storage  & 
Transit  Co.,  Fenwick  St.  (PL  B,  8,  4).  —  The  Lartffton  Dock  (21  acres) 
was  constructed,  like  the  Alexandra,  to  enable  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
to  enter  without  discharging  cargo,  as  was  formerly  necessary  at  neap 
tides.  The  Canada  and  Htuhision  Docks  (used  by  steamers  of  the  White 
Star,  Gunard,  Leyland,  and  other  great  lines)  and  the  Sandon  Balf-Tide 
Docks  altered  since  1881,  now  represent,  with  their  deep-water  entrances 
and  improved  shed-accommodation,  the  latest  type  of  provision  for  stesm- 
ships  in  Liverpool.  The  Canada  Chraving  Dock,  925  ft.  long  and  equipped 
with  powerful  pumps  capable  of  emptying  it  in  IV2  hr.,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  A  little  farther  up  the  river  is  Salithury  Dock,,  with 
a  elock  tower,  which  is  illuminated  at  night.  To  the  E.  are  the  ColUnff' 
teood  and  Stanley  Dockt,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  centre  for  the  storage 
of  tobacco  in  bond.  Three  warehouses  here  have  an  aggregate  capacity 
for  storing  1(X).(XX)  hogsheads  of  tobacco  \  one  of  these,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  has  14  floors  with  an  aggregate  area  of  86  acres.  The  Victoria  Dock 
(PI.  A,  1)  was  formerly  used  by  emigrant-ships.  Waterloo  Dock  (PI.  A,  1)  is 
partly  surrounded  with  huge  Com  Warehouses,  holding  200,(XX)  qrs.  of 
grain.  The  arrangements  for  unloading  resemble  those  at  the  Alexandra 
Dock  (admission  on  application  to  the  Dock  Board).  Southward  of  the 
Waterloo  Dock  lie  Prince's  Balf-Tide  Dock  and  Frince'e  Dock  (PI.  A,  2,  3), 
the  latter  largely  used  by  coasting  steamers.  On  its  W.  quay  is  the 
Riverside  Station  (p.  840).  George's  Dock,  which  came  next,  has  been 
filled  up  (p.  846).  Behind  its  site  are  the  Ooree  Fiaztas,  No.  1  in  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  commercial  enterprise  undertaken  by  Wash- 
ington Irving.  Canning  Dock  (PL  A,  4),  constructed  in  1717,  is  the  oldest 
now  in  existence.  It  lies  opposite  the  Custom  House  (p.  844).  The  Albert 
Dock  (PL  A,  5)  differs  from  most  of  the  Liverpool  docks  in  being  com- 
pletely surrounded  with  warehouses  (as  in  London).  Wopping  Dock,  King^s 
Dock  (PL  A,  6)  and  the  Queen''s  (PL  A,  7),  Cohurg,  and  Brunstoick  Docks  have 
all  been  recently  (1904-5)  remodelled.  The  row  of  docks  closes  on  the  S. 
with  the  Toxieth^  Harrington^  and  Serculaneum  Docks,  the  name  of  the 
last  embalming  the  memory  of  the  once  important  Liverpool  manufacture 
of  pottery. 

FsoM  LivBBPOoL  TO  BiBKBNHSAD,  Ksw  Bbiohtom,  Hotlakb,  and  West 
KiBBT,  9  M.,  railway  in  V2  ^f-  ^l^i*  ^^^  passes  under  the  river  by  the 
Meraey  Tunnel,  a  huge  structure  resembling  the  Thames  Tunnel  in  London, 
constructed  in  18^6-86.  It  is  about  1  K.  in  length,  and  has  'exchange' 
stations  with  the  Cheshire  Lines  at  the  Central  Station  in  Liverpool,  and 
with  the  London  and  l^orth-Westem  and  Great  Western  Joint  Line  at  Rock 
Ferry  (p.  389).  The  Liverpool  stations  are  at  Central  Station  (Low  Level) 
and  in  James  St.  (PL  B,  4).  Lifts  convey  passengers  between  the  streets 
and  the  platforms.  Electric  trains  run  via  (d-4  min  )  Birkenhead  (Hamilton 
Square)  to  Birkenhead  Park  and  Bock  Ferry  alternately.  At  Hamilton 
Square  the  line  forks,  the  left  branch  leading  to  Birkenhead  Central.  Oreen 
Lane,  and  Rock  Ferry  (p.  389).  The  right  branch  goes  on  to  CiVt  H.)  Birken- 
he<id  Park  (p.  840),  where  it  emerges  from  the  tunnel,  and  (8V4M.)  Birkentuad 
Docks,  Here  the  line  again  forks,  one  branch  running  to  Wallasey,  Warren. 
and  (6Vs  M.)  Neto  Brighton,  the  other  to  Bidston  (junction  for  Hawarden  ana 
Wrexham,  see  p.  284),  (8  M.)  ffoylake,  and  (9  M.)  West  Kirby  (see  p.  339).  ^ 
New  BrigntoB  (Marine  -,  Royal  Ferry ;  New  Brighton;  (iueen'^s),  a  favourite 
resort  of  'trippers',  lies  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  5  M.  to  the 
K.W.  of  Birkenhead.  The  Fier  (Bfmt.  Rooms),  560  ft.  long,  affords  a  fine 
view  of  the  shipping  and  docks  of  Liverpool,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  mountains 
of  Wales.   By  the  pier  is  a  large  Falace  A  Winter  Qarden.   A  conspicuous 
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feature  la  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  Promenade,  at  the  end  of  which  ii  the 
•trongly- fortified  Rock  Battery ^  extends  to  the  S.£.  to  Seacombe^  passing  Vale 
Fork.  Blectric  tramways  run  hence  via  Wallasey  to  Seac&mbe.  Frequent 
steamers  to  (4  M.)  Liverpool  (see  p.  341);  also  to  Egremont  —  Hoylake 
iRojfcUi  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  is.  6(1.),  a  small  watering-place  on  the  estnary  of  the 
Dee,  is  much  frequented  by  golfers,  its  links  being  among  the  best  in 
England. 

Other  attractive  rirer-excursions  may  be  made  to  Seeuombe  (p.  341) 
and  JBaethatn  Ferry  (p.  339).  —  The  most  interesting  of  the  many  manor- 
houses  near  Liverpool  is  Knowsley  (Earl  of  Derby;  special  permission 
necessary),  situated  6  M.  to  the  17. E.,  in  a  large  park  (2  M.  trom  rail, 
station  Suyton).  The  house  contains  paintings  by  Bubens,  Rembrandt, 
Van  de  Velde,  *Ph.  Eoninck,  and  Claude  Lorrain,  and  a  series  of  family- 
portraits,  beginning  with  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  step-father  of  Henry  VII. 

—  Childtcall  Ball,  8  M.  to  the  E.,  with  remains  of  an  old  priory  (hotel), 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  o(  Salisbury  (no  adm.).  The  curfew  is  still  rung 
at  Childwall  parish  church.  —  Croxteth  HalL  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Sefton,  lies  S^^  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  ^Speke  HaU  (no  adm.),  7  M.  to  the  8.E. 
of  Liverpool,  is  one  of  the  finest  Elizabethan  mansions  in  England,  with 
fine  oak-carvings,  etc.  (p.  Ivii). 

FaoM  Liverpool  to  Pkbston,  26Vs  M.,  railway  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  4<. 
6d.,  2e.  8(1.,  2«.  6(2.).  We  start  from  the  Exchange  Station.  —  The  train 
crosses  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  twice  and  reaches  (4^4  M.)  Atn- 
tree^  where  the  Liverpool  race-meetings  take  place.  —  llVs  ^'  Ormakirk 
(Wheatsheaf;  Talbot;  King"'*  Arme),  a  busy  market-town  with  6857  in- 
habitants. The  *Church,  with  its  huge  embattled  tower  and  spire,  eon- 
tains  the  burial-vault  of  the  Earls  of  Derby.  In  the  vicinity  are  (3  H.) 
SearUhrick  Ball,  (3  H.)  Lathom  Houee  (Earl  of  Lathom),  and  (2  M.  to  the 
K.)  the  scanty  ruins  of  Bwseough  Priory.  —  From  (14  M.)  Burscough  lines 
diverge  to  Southport  and  Wigan  (p.  406).  —  At  (2672  M.)  Fteston  we  join 
the  main  L.N.W.  line  (p.  4()6). 

Fbou  Liverpool  to  Southport,  18  M. ,  electric  trains  from  the  Ex- 
change Station  every  20  min.  in  25-37  min.  (fares  2«.,  i».  dd.).  —  2i/s  M. 
Bootle,  a  borough  with  (1901)  58,558  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey, 
is  practically  a  suburb  of  Liverpool.  5  H.  Waterloo  is  also  a  suburb  of 
Liverpool,  with  the  villas  of  numerous  Liverpool  merchants.  —  6  M. 
BlundelUande  dt  Oroeby.  The  little  watering-place  of  Croeby  (Blundell  Arms) 
lies  I'/s  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Ince-Blundell 
Ball,  with  a  large  collection  of  paintings  and  sculptures  (no  adm.).  — 
Near  (11  M.)  Formiby  are  Altcar  FlatSy  where  the  ^Waterloo  Coursing  If eet* 
lugs'*  are  held.  —  16  M.  Ainedale. 

18  M.  Southport  (*  Victoria;  Prince  of  Wales,  B.  or  D.  from  3s.  6(2. ;  Royal, 
B.  3#.  6(2.,  D.  is.  i  Queen's ;  Palace,  B.  is.,  D.  5#.  •,  Scarisbriek;  Bold  Arms;  Pear- 
ieanVs  Temperance;  Rail.RfmtMooms  ;  numerous  lodging-houses)  is  a  pleasant 
and  handsomely-built  modern  watering-place  with  4B,087  inhab.,  frequented 
annually  by  many  thousands  of  visitors  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The  broad  sandy  beach  is  fairly 
adapted  for  promenading  and  bathing,  and  the  former  huge  expanse  of 
wet  sand  exposed  at  low  tide  is  now  occupied  by  a  Marine  Park  including 
a  salt-water  lake  (50  acres;  boating)  and  a  water-chute.  In  Lord  St.,  th« 
main  thoroughftoe,  are  the  Opera  Bouse  and  the  Atkinson  Art  Gallery.  The 
Winter  Garden  (concerts  and  other  attractions),  the  long  Pier  (with  tram- 
way), Besketh  Park,  and  the  ^Botanic  Gardens  (3  M.  to  the  N.W.)  attract 
numerous  visitors.  The  Esplanade  afi'ords  a  fine  view  of  the  Welsh  and 
the  Cumberland  hills,  while  the  Isle  of  Man  is  also  visible  in  clear  weather. 

—  Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Southport  to  Lytham  (p.  406)  and  Black' 
pool  (p.  406).    The  railway  goes  on  to  Preston  (p.  406). 

From  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  see  R.  42;  to  London,  see  B.  44. 

Elbctric  tramways  run  from  Liverpool  to  (30  M.)  Bolton,  vii  lYescot^ 
St.  BeUnSy  AsfUon,  and  Leigh.  They  carry  luggage  as  well  as  passengers 
and  stop  at  various  wayside  waiting-rooms.  A  system  of  similar  tramways 
is  intended  ultimately  to  embrace  the  whole  of  S.  Lancashire,  between 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Salford,  Bolton,  Warrington,  Bochdale,  etc. 
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a.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid  Newton-U-  Willows. 

31V*  M.  L.N.W.  Railway  in  'A-l*^  ^'  (fares  6*.  6d.,  2s.  9<i.,  2«.  6d.; 
return  &.,  5«.,  it.  6d.).  This  line,  constructed  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000J., 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  existing  railways.  The  crucial  part  of  the  under- 
taking was  the  filling  up  of  Chat  Mots,  a  huge  and  dangerous  swamp, 
12  sq.M.  in  extent  and  in  places  30  ft.  deep.  The  manufacturing  district 
traversed  is  uninteresting. 

After  leaving  Lime  St.  Station  (p.  340)  the  train  stops  at 
(iy^}!.')  EdgeUllj  near  the  Botanic  Gardens  (p.  346).  —  From 
(6V2  M.)  Huyton  the  Scottish  express  route  diverges  to  the  left  vift 
St.  Helen's  and  Wlgan.  From  (12  M.)  St.  Helen's  Junction  a  branoh- 
llne  leads  N.  to  St.  Helen's  (Raven;  Fleece;  American  Consular 
Agent,  John  Hammill),  a  town  with  (1901)  84,410  inhah.,  noted  for 
Its  plate-glass,  and  thence  to  Rainford  (p.  350)  and  Ormskirk  (p.  348), 
while  another  runs  S.  to  Widnes  (chemical  works)  and  Runcorn 
(p.  364).  —  I4V2  M.  Earlestown,  with  the  large  waggon-works  of 
the  railway,  Is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Warrington  (see  below)  and 
Chester  (p.  284).  —  At  (1572  M.)  Newton-le^Willows  we  cross  the 
main  line  of  the  L.N.W.  Hallway  from  London  to  Carlisle  and  the 
North.  At  (16  M.)  Polrush  Junction  Mr.  Hnskisson  (p.  344)  was  killed 
at  the  opening  of  the  railway.  —  18y2  M.  Kenyon  Is  the  junction  of  a 
line  to  Bolton  (p.  366).  Beyond  (21  M.)  Olazehury  ^  Bury  Lathe  the 
train  crosses  Chat  Moss  (see  above).  At  (26^2  M.)  Patricroft  is  the  Iron 
Foundry  established  by  James  Nasmyth,  one  of  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land.— 271/2  M.  Eccles  (Cross  Keys),  prettily  situated  on  the  IrwelU 

31 V2  ^-  Mafhchester  (Exchange  Station),  see  p.  350. 

b.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid,  Warrington  and  Olazebrook, 

84  H.  ^Ghbshisb  Likbs'  Bailwat  in  V4-lVs  lur.  (fares  6<.  6<i.,  2t.  6d.$ 
return  8«.,  it.  6d.).  As  far  as  (24  H.)  Glazebrook  (see  p.  850)  this  line  coin- 
cides with  the  main  Liverpool  and  London  line  of  the  Midland  Railway 
(see  B.  44b). 

We  start  from  the  Central  Station  In  Ranelagh  Street  (p.  340). 
The  train  then  stops  at  (1  M.)  St.  James's  and(2V2  M.)  St,  Michael' s^ 
crosses  Toxteth  Park  (p.  346),  and  reaches  (31/2  M.)  Otterspool.  To 
the  right  a  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  Mersey.  672  M.  Oarston  (p.  363) ; 
1274  M.  Famworth,  the  junction  of  a  loop-line  to  Widnes, 

I874  M.  Warrington  (Patten  Arms^  R.  or  D.  Ss. ;  Lion,  pens. 
Ss.  6d. ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  busy  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  with  (1901)  64,241  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  cotton,  wire, 
iron,  and  glass.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  Is  believed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  The  Parish  Church,  a  fine  building 
in  the  Dec.  style,  has  been  restored.  —  From  Warrington  railways 
radiate  to  Wigan  (p.  406),  Bolton  (p.  356),  Chester  (p.  284),  etc. 

Beyond  Warrington  the  line  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
celebrated  Bbibgewatbb  Canal  (35  M.  long),  one  of  the  oldest 
in  England,  connecting  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
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The  canal  was  constructed  by  Brindley  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
in  1768-71.  The  Duke  sank  all  his  capital  in  the  undertaking,  but  ultim- 
ately made  a  large  fortune  by  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  conyeying  the 
produce  of  his  large  coal-fields  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

At  (24  M.)  Olazebrook  the  direct  line  to  London  diverges  to  the 
right.  —  34  M.  Manchester  (Central  Station),  see  below. 

c.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid  Atherton. 

36 Vs  H.  Lanoashibb  and  Yobkshibk  Bailwat  in  40  min.-l'/i  hr.  (fares 
5<.  6(1.,  2s,  9d.,  2t,  6d. ;  return  8<.,  5<.,  it.  6d.). 

We  start  from  the  Exchange  Station  (p.  340).  The  district  tra- 
versed is  nninterestlng  and  most  of  the  stations  unimportant.  11  M. 
Rainford  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Ormskirk  (p.  348)  and  St,  Helen's 
(p.  349).  Near  Wigan  (p.  406),  -which  the  Manchester  line  aYoids 
by  a  loop,  we  cross  the  main  L.N.W.  line.  A  little  farther  on,  the 
direct  Manchester  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Bolton 
(p.  366).  26  M.  Atherton;  29  M.  Walkden-,  34 M.  PendUton;  36  M. 
Salford.  —  36i/2  M.  Manchester  (Victoria  Station),  see  below. 


Manchester.  —  Railway  stations.  1.  Central  Station  (PI.  £,  5),  at 
the  corner  of  Windmill  St.  and  Lower  Hosley  St.,  for  the  trains  of  the 
Midland  Railway,  O.l^.B.,  G.G.B.,  and  Cheshire  Lines  to  London,  Liver- 
pool, Chester,  Buxton,  Matlock,  Derby,  etc.  —  2.  London  Boad  Btation 
(PI.  G,  H,  6),  for  the  L.IT.W.  trains  to  London,  Stafford,  Birmingham,  etc., 
and  also  for  |he  G.  C.  B.  —  3.  Exchange  Station  (PI.  £,  3),  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  town,  for  the  L.N.W.  trains  to  Liverpool^Leeds,  Chester,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  and  G.W.B.  trains  to  Chester  and  Wales.  —  i,  Vieioria  Station 
(PL  F,  2),  adjoining  the  last,  for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lines  to 
Liverpool,  Bolton,  Preston,  Oldham,  York,  Leeds,  Scarborough,  etc.  — 
5.  Oxford  Road  Station  (PI.  P,  6),  for  trains  to  Altrincham,  etc.  —  In 
addition  to  these  stations,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  loop- 
line,  there  are  several  secondary  or  suburban  stations  at  which  the  trains 
generally  stop  before  quitting  Manchester.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  at 
Balford  (PI.  D,  8). — Single  cab-fare  (see  below)  from  the  stations  to  the  hotels. 

Hotels.  Midland  (PI.  n;  E,  6),  a  huge  and  sumptuously  equipped 
new  hotel,  with  Turkish  baths,  Ave  restaurants,  American  bar,  eto.,  B.  mm 
U.  6d.,  D.  6s.;  ^-Qubbn's  (PI.  a;  G^  4),  2  Piccadilly,  a  long -established 
house  near  the  London  Boad  Station,  B.  from  4s.  6<l.,  D.  5s.;  *Gbakd 
(PI.  c*,  G,  4),  Aytoun  St.  more  quietly  situated,  with  lift,  B.  4«.-5s.  6<I., 
D.  5s.  i  ViCTOBiA  (PI.  b{  E,  3),  Victoria  St.,  B.  from  8«.  6(f.,  D.  5s.; 
Gbosvsnob  (PI.  d;  £,  8),  Deansgate,  B.  or  D.  5«. ;  Albioit  (PL  e;  G,  8), 
21  Piccadilly,  B.  from  3«.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6d.;  CLAjasNox  (PI.  f);  Watkbloo 
(PI.  g),  B.  4-6s.,  D.  2».  6d.,  in  Piccadilly  (6*8;  PI.  G,  3,  4);  Moslet, 
Piccadilly;  *Botal  (PI.  m;  F,  8))  2  Mosley  St.,  the  last  six  commercial; 
DBAirSOATJI  TXMPBBAKOX  HoTBL,  B.  4s.,  D.  2s.  6d. 

Bestauranta.  At  the  *Midland  Eota  (see  above;  grill  room,  (German 
restaurant,  etc.);  Atlantic,  9  Cross  St.  (PI.  E,  8.4),  for  men  only;  Victoria^ 
at  the  above-named  hotel  (PI.  E,  8) ;  Parker,  18  St.  Mary^s  Gate  and  10  St. 
Anne's  Sq.  (PI.  E,  3);  Princess  Cqfi,  opposite  Prince's  Theatre  (PI.  E,  5); 
Manchetter  Limited  Restaurant  (%>.,  ander  the  Exchange  (P1.E,S);  Sainsbury's 
Luncheon  Rooms,  Corporation  St.:  *Old  Swan  (German),  Pool  St.,  Market  St.; 
Continental,  Peter  Sq. ;  SmaUmans  Vegetarian  Restaurants,  St.  Anne  St.,  Barton 
Arcade,  Deansgate,  etc.  —  R«^eshment  Rooms  at  the  stations. 

Oabt.  Per  mile,  1-2  pers.  9d.,  3-4  pers.  Is. ;  for  each  additional  third 
of  a  mile  3d.  or  id.  By  time,  for  each  1/4  br.  7Vsd.  For  each  article  of 
luggage  earried  outside  2d.  Double  fares  from  midnight  to  8  a.m.  Com- 
plaints may  }^%  made«at  the  Town  Hall  (p.  85A). 
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Eleotzic  Tramways.  Manoliester  is  corered  with  a  network  of  tram- 
ways, traversing  the  main  streets  and  extending  to  all  the  suburbs  (fares 
Id. -3d.). 

Pott  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  3),  comer  of  Market  St.  and  Spring 
Gardens.    Numerous  branch-offices  and  pillar  letter-boxes. 

Theatres.  £oyal  (PI.  E,  5),  Peter  St.,  stalls  6«.,  dress  circle  6«.,  upper 
circle  2t,  Gd.,  pit  1«.|  PHnee's  (PI.  £,  5),  Oxford  St.;  Qaiefv  (PI.  £,  4), 
Peter  St.,  dress  drcle  and  stalls  5#, ;  Mnee  of  WaiM^  Liverpool  St.,  Sal- 
ford;  QueenU  (PI.  £,  4),  Bridge  St.,  dress  circle  2<.,  pit  6d.;  St.  James's 
(PI.  F,  6),  Oxford  St.  —  Husio  Halls.  Palace  (PI.  F,  5),  Oxford  St.  y  Grand, 
ThoHy  Peter  St.;  adm.  l-6«. ;  Sippodriwu,  Oxford  St. 

Oonoerts.  Classical  Concerts^  Free  Trade  Hall  (PI.  E,  4),  every  Thurs. 
in  winter;  Manchester  Omtlemen's  Concerto,  in  the  Midland  Hall;  Mimehester 
Vocal  Society's  Concerts. 

Popular  Besorts.  *Bellevue  Gardens,  Loncsight,  to  the  S.E.,  with 
zoological  collection,  dancing-saloon,  restaurant,  fire-works,  lake  for  boating, 
etc.,  much  frequented  by  the  lower  classes.  They  may  be  reached  by 
tram  or  by  train  from  London  Boad  to  Longsiffht.  —  Botanic  OardenSf 
Chester  Boad,  Old  Trafford,  to  the  S.W. 

Baths.  HerriotCs,  10  S.  Parade,  St.  Mary's,  Deansgate;  AlUson^  40  Hyde 
Boad;  Constantine,  21  Oxford  St.  —  Corporation  Baths,  in  Store  St.,  Leaf  St., 
Baker  St.,  and  Osborne  St. 

American  Consul,  Wm.  H.  Bradley;  vice-consul,  John  W.  Thomas, 

Manchester,  the  chief  Industrial  town  of  England,  and  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  cotton- manufacture,  Is  situated  on  the  riyei 
IrvjeU,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey,  In  a  gently  undulating  plain. 
Manchester  proper  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irwell,  which  here 
receives  two  smaller  streams,  the  Medlock  and  the  Irk;  but  in 
ordinary  speech  the  name  is  used  to  include  Salford,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  which  really  forms  one  town  with  Manchester,  though 
a  distinct  municipality,  returning  its  own  members  to  Parliament. 
In  1901  the  population  of  the  united  dty  was  764,925  (Man- 
chester, 543,969;  Salford,  220,956).  The  population  includes  a 
large  German  element,  whose  influence  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
zeal  and  success  with  which  music  is  cultivated  here.  Besides  cotton 
goods,  Manchester  also  manufactures  large  quantities  of  silk,  worsted, 
chemicals,  and  machinery.  Its  chief  interest  for  the  stranger  lies  in 
its  huge  manufactories  and  warehouses,  and  in  the  bustling  traffic  of 
its  streets.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the  older  part  of  the  town,  centering 
In  the  Town  Hall,  are  narrow,  but  many  improvements  have  recently 
been  effected.  The  suburbs  on  the  other  hand ,  such  as  Cheetham 
Hill,  Broughton,  Old  Trafford,  and  FaUowfield,  are  generally  well 
laid  out  and  handsomely  built.  Many  of  the  largest  mills  and  fac- 
tories are  now  in  the  towns  around  Manchester,  and  the  city  itself 
is  becoming  more  of  an  emporium  and  less  of  an  actual  centre  of 
manufacture.  The  rivers  unfortunately  do  not  add  much  to  the  at- 
tractions of  the  town,  as  their  waters  are  black  with  mill-refuse. 

Since  1847  Manchester  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

History.  Manchester  occupies  the  site  of  the  Mancuniwn  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  10th  cent,  we  hear  of  Edward  the  Elder  repairing  and  gar- 
risoning the  village  of  Jianigceaster^  and  a  line  of  INorman  barons  seems 
to  have  derived  their  title  from  this  place.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent,  it  was  already  known  as  an  industrial  place  of  some  importance,  the 
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|liailufabtiif6  dfwoolkn  ftbd  iineb  godds  having,  according  to  report,  been 
introduced  by  Flemish  immigrants  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  (1609-47)  Manehetter  appears  as  the  principal  town  of  Lan- 
cashire, but  its  size  cannot  have  been  very  great,  as  even  in  1720  it  did 
not  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  its  pro- 
gress beffan  to  be  more  rapid,  and  the  population  rose  from  20,000  in  1760 
to  94,000  in  1801.  The  first  apjojication  of  steam  to  machinery  for  spin- 
ning cotton  was  made  here  in  1789,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  cotton 
manufacture.  The  advance  was  aided  by  the  construction  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal  (see  p.  349)  to  Liverpool;  in  1830  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool railway  (seA  p  $40)  Was  opened;  and  in  1894  a  *Ship  Canal\  con- 
necting Manchester  with  the  sea  was  opened  -for  traffic  (see  p.  860).  In 
1894  the  ^Thirlmere  Water  scheme^  (p.  418)  was  completed.  Comp.  W.  S. 
A.  Axon's  ^Annals  of  Manchester*  (1886). 

The  name  lUnaheeter  Seheel  began  to  b«  used  some  66  years  ago 
to  designate  the  political  party  that  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  cotn- 
laws  and  for  the  general  recognition  of  the  prinoiples  of  free  trade. 
The  chief  manufacturing  town  of  England  very  naturally  beoame  the 
centre  of  the  movement,  and  the  head-offiee  of  the  Anti-Coru'Law  League 
was  established  in  Newall  Buildings,  Market  St.  (comp.  p.  856).  Eiehard 
Cobden,  the  leader  of  the  perty,  was  a  partner  in  a  Manchester  firm  of 
cotton-printers,  and  in  1839  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
his  instigation,  opened  the  free-trade  campaign  by  petitioning  Parliament 
against  the  corn-laws.  After  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
the  name  Manchester  School  stuck  to  the  political  par^  grouped  round 
Gobden  and  Bright,  though  the  city  of  Manchester  was  by  no  means  in- 
variably of  the  same  mind  as  these  politicians.  The  leading  principles 
of  this  school  may  be  described  as  the  development  of  complete  free- 
dom of  trade  and  unrestricted  competition,  and  the  adhesion  as  far  as 
practicable  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  foreign  affairs.  The  ex- 
pression has  become  domiciled  in  several  Continental  states,  where  it  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  those  who  prefer  peace  and 
material  welfare  to  the  honour  of  their  country. 

No  traveller  should  quit  Manchester  without  having  seen  one  at  least 
of  its  great  factories.  A  letter  of  introduction  is  desirable;  but  those  who 
have  none  may  send  a  written  request  to  the  head  of  the  firm  whose  estab- 
lishment they  wish  to  inspect.  Among  the  most  interesting  nianufaetories 
are  the  following:  Armitage's  Cotton  Spinning  Mills  at  Pendleton;  Na- 
smyth's  Bridgewater  Foundry  at  Patricroft  (p.  849);  Armstrong  A  Whit- 
worth^s  Ordnance  and  Machine  Works  at  Openshaw;  8.  A  J.  Watt*8  Home 
Trade  Warehouse,  Fortiand  St. 

We  begin  onr  walks  tbrengb  Manchester  at  the  London  Rocid 
Station  (PI.  G,  H,  5;  p.  850),  near  which  most  of  the  principal 
hotels  are  situated.  London  Road  Is  prolonged  towards  the  N.  by 
Piccadilly  (PI.  G,  4),  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  the  dty. 
Here,  to  the  left,  rises  the  Soyal  Inilrmary  (PI.  G,  4),  a  large 
bnlldlng  founded  In  1758 ,  bnt  since  extensively  altered  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handsome  lonlo  portico.  One  wing  was  ereoted  partly 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  given  by  Jenny  Llnd.  About  20,000 

patients  are  annually  treated  here. 

The  pavement  in  front  is  adorned  with  four  bronze  statues.  To  the 
left  is  the  Duk«  of  WelUngton  (1769-1852),  by  Noble,  surrounded  bv  four 
allegorical  figures.  —  In  the  centre  are  statues  of  DalUm  (1766-1844), 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  JavM9  WattiVJdl^V&iVj^  the  inventor  of  the 
steam  engine.  —  To  the  right  is  Bir  Robtrt  Peel  (1788-1850),  by  Marshall. 

Piccadilly  Is  continued  by  Masxbt  Stbbbt  (PI.  E,  F,  8) ,  the 
main  artery  of  traffic  In  Manchester.  To  the  left,  halfway  down 
the  street,  Is  the  Post  Office  (PI.  F,  3).    Market  St.  ends  oppoBlU 
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the  Ezehange  (Pl.E,  3),  a  maaslTe  stmcture  in  the  classical  style, 

erected  in  1864^74  by  MilU  tjid  Murgatroydy  with  a  Goiinthian  poi- 

tieo,  and  a  campanile  180  ft.  high. 

The  Oreat  HiMll,  200ft.  long  and  190ft.  wide*  is  corered  with  a  dome 
80  ft.  high.  On  cotton-market  days  (Tues.  and  Frid.,  1-2)  it  is  crowded 
with  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  presents  a  scene 
of  great  bustle  and  apparent  confusion.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  the 
galleries  on  application  to  the  keeper.  —  In  St.  Anne's  Square,  adjoining 
the  Exchange,  is  a  Statue  of  Cobden  (see  p.  362),  by  Wood. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  to  the  N.  through  Victoria 
Street  to  (5  min.)  the  Cathedral  (PI.  E,  2),  situated  in  an  open 
space  facing  the  Irwell.  The  building  is  in  the  Perp.  style  and 
dates  mainly  from  the  early  half  of  the  16th  cent.,  but  restoration 
has  given  it  a  somewhat  modem  aspect.  The  N.  porch,  the  muniment- 
room,  and  the  baptistery  are  modern.  It  is  the  parish-church  (^t'owd 
church')  for  the  Tast  parish  of  Manchester  and  was  made  collegiate 
under  a  warden  and  fellow  in  the  15th  century.  It  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  in  1847  and  is  one  of  the  smallest  of 
English  cathedrals,  being  only  220  ft.  long  and  112  ft.  broad.  Its 
great  comparative  width  is  due  to  the  fact  that  chapels  have  been 
added  on  both  sides  of  the  original  churoh  so  as  to  form  double  aisles 
(comp.  p.  55).  The  square  tower,  140  ft.  in  height,  was  rebuilt  in 
1864-67.   Part  of  the  exterior  is  decorated  with  quaint  carvings. 

Interior  (adm.  free;  services  at  11  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m.;  on  Sun.  at 
10.30  a.m.,  3.30  and  7  p.m.).  The  17avb  is  impressive  owing  to  its  unusual 
width,  but  the  Choia  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  interior.  Both  have 
flat  timber  ceilings.  The  oaken  (Moir  Stalh,  dating  from  about  1505,  are 
finely  carved  (quaint  misereres).  The  stained  glass  is  modem;  one  of 
the  windows  is  a  memorial  to  Qen.  Gordon.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive 
chapel  is  the  LcKip  Chapel  ^  added  about  1518.  The  outer  N.  aisle  of  the 
choir  (rebuilt)  is  known  as  the  Derby  Chapel,  and  contains  monuments  to 
members  of  ttiat  family.  Off  this  chapel  opens  the  smaJl  Elp  Ohapel,  with 
the  monument  of  Bishop  Stanley  of  Ely  (d.  1515),  who  was  Warden  of  Man- 
chester Collegiate  Church  in  1485-1609  and  built  the  beautiful  clerestory  of 
both  nave  and  choir.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  • 
'Statue  of  Humphrey  Chetham  (see  below),  by  Theed.  At  the  £.  end  of 
the  S.  choir-aisle  is  the  smidl  Fraur  Chapel,  erected  in  1887  to  the  memory 
of  BUhop  Fnuer  (d.  1886),  of  whom  it  contains  an  effigy.  To  the  S.  of 
the  choir  is  the  octagonal  CTtapter  House, 

Just  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  large  Com  Exchange 

(PL  F,  2,  3).    Farther  to  the  E.,  in  Shudehill,  is  Smithfield  Market 

(PI.  G,  2),  which  may  be  visited  on  Saturday  evening,  when  the 

factory  operatives  lay  in  their  supplies  for  the  week.  —  To  the  S.  of 

the  cathedral  is  a  Statue  of  Cromwell  (PI.  E,  3).  —  To  the  N. 

stands  *Ghetliani  College  or  Hospital  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  with  a  Blue 

Ooat  School  established  by  Humphrey  Chetham  in  1651,  and  a 

library  of  40,000  vols,  (open  10  to  4,  5,  or  6). 

The  library  is  probably  the  oldest  free  library  in  Europe.  The  build- 
ing itself  (adm.  fid.),  enclosing  a  quadrangle,  dates  f^om  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  (1422-61)  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  in  Manchester. 
It  originally  formed  part  of  the  collegiate  buildings  attached  to  the  old 
church.  The  Dining  Hall  has  a  dais  and  screen.  The  Library  (with  a 
fine  carved  oak  buffet  and  some  old  portraits)  and  the  Dormitories  are 
alfo  interesting. 
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The  Urge  red  building  adjoining  Ghetham  College  is  the  Cfram- 
mar  School,  of  whioh  De  Quincey  is  the  most  famons  alnmnns  (le- 
huilt  Biuce  his  time).  Immediately  to  the  N.  are  the  Exchange  and 
Victoria  Stations  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  the  latter  adjoined  by  the  Workhouse. 

Passing  the  Victoria  Station  and  crossing  New  Bridge  Street,  we 

continue  along  Great  Ducie  Street  to  (6  min.)  the  ""Assize  Courts 

(PI.  E,  1),  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,   erected  in  1864  from  the 

designs  of  Waterhouse,  at  a  cost  of  100,000^. 

The  fine  entrance,  on  the  W.  side,  is  adorned  with  the  statues  of 
eminent  lawgivers ,  that  of  Moses  crowning  the  apex  of  the  gable.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  portico  represent  the  judicial  penalties  of 
former  times.  The  slender  pointed  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  210  ft.  high.  The  large  central  ffall,  100  ft.  long,  48  ft.  wide, 
and  75  ft.  high,  has  a  window  (at  the  K.  end),  representing  the  signing 
of  Magna  Gharta.  —  Behind  the  Assize  Courts  is  the  la^e  (Mmntjf  0€u>U 

Dbansoatb  (PI.  E,  3,  4,  5),  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares 
in  Manchester,  begins  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cathedral,  and  ends  at 
Knott  Mill  Station  (PI.  D,  6) ,  in  the  district  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  site  of  the  Roman  Mancunium  (p.  351).  To  the  right,  nearly 
opposite  John  Dalton  St.,  is  the  *John  Bylands  Library  (P1.E,4), 
a  handsome  public  library  presented  to  the  city  by  Mrs.  Rylands  and 
opened  in  1899  (shown  to  visitors  on  Tues.  &  Frid.,  2-6). 

It  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up  and  contains  100,000  vols.,  including 
the  famous  Althorp  collection  (comp.  p.  265)  also  many  interesting  in- 
cunabula (700-800  vols,  printed  before  1601),  an  *Aldine  Room'  and  a  'Bible 
Boom\ 

John  Dalton  Street  (PhE,  4),  opposite  the  Rylands  Library,  leads 
to  Albert  Squa&b  (PL  E,  4),  which  is  embellished  with  statues  of 
Prince  Albert  (d.  1861),  by  Noble,  under  a  Gothic  canopy  by  North- 
ington,  Bishop  Fraser  (d.  1885),  by  Woolner,  Gladstone  {d.  1898),  by 
Raggi,  John  Bright  (d.  1889),  and  Oliver  Heywood  (d.  1892),  a  pro- 
minent citizen.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  square  rises  the  *S&w  Town 
Hall  (PI.  E,  4),  another  enormous  and  Imposing  Gothic  pile  by 
Waterhouse  (see  above),  erected  in  1868-77  at  a  cost  of  776,0001. 
The  clock-tower  is  286  ft.  high  (♦View  from  the  top) ;  it  contains 
a  fine  peal  of  bells  and  a  carillon. 

The  Interior  (adm.  Qd.)  contains  250  rooms.  The  great  ^Hall,  100  ft. 
in  length,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  Manchester 
by  Madox  Brown  (d.  1893),  and  contains  statues  of  Gladstone,  Vllliers,  Joule, 
and  Dalton  (p.  352  \  the  last  by  C%an<r«y),  and  a  bust  of  Cardinal  Vaugham^ 
who  was  Bishop  of  Salford  from  1872  to  1892.  On  the  ceiling  are  the  arms 
of  English  towns  and  counties. 

In  King  St.  (PI.  E,  3,  F,  4),  a  Uttle  to  the  V.,  is  the  Frw  Ref^remem 
Librarp  (open  9-10,  on  Sun.  2-9;  200,000  vols.;  HSS.  of  Harrison  Ainsworth), 
occupying  the  old  Town  Hall. 

Adjoining  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Memorial  HaU  (PI.  E,  4),  com- 
memorating the  ejection  of  the  Nonconforming  clergy  in  1662. 

Passing  the  N.  side  of  the  Town  Hall,  through  Princess  St., 
and  crossing  Cooper  St.,  we  reach  M081.BY  St.  (PI.  F,  4),  another 
busy  thoroughfare.  Opposite  us,  at  the  comer  of  Princess  St.,  is 
the  City  Art  Gallery  (formerly  the  Royal  Institution}  PI.  F,  4), 
a  building  in  the  (Jreek  style  by  Barry,  with  an  Ionic  portico. 
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It  contains  a  collection  of  pictures  and  casta  of  the  Elgin  Karbles  in 
the  British  Museam.  Annual  exhibitions  of  art  are  held  here.  —  Imme- 
diately to  the  K.  is  the  Athena&um  (PL  F,  4),  a  kind  of  club  for  young 
business-men  (quarterly  subscription  6«.  6<l.)i  with  a  good  library. 

If  we  tarn  to  the  right  on  reaching  Mosley  St.  from  Albert 
Sqnare  (see  p.  354),  we  soon  reach  8t,  Peter's  Church  (PL  F,  6), 
containing  an  altar-piece  after  Garracci.  At  the  cotnei  of  Peter 
Street,  rnnning  hence  to  the  W.,  stands  the  large  Midland  Hotel 
(p.  350),  to  the  S.  of  which  is  the  extensiye  Central  Station  (PI.  E,  5; 
p.  350).  In  Peter  St.  is  the  ♦Free  Trade  Hall  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  in  the 
Italian  palatial  style,  by  Walters^  erected  in  1856  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  edifice  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  (comp.  p.  352).  The 
hall  is  130  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  53  ft.  high,  and  can  accommo- 
date 6000  persons. 

The  ground  on  which  the  original  Free  Trade  Hall  was  erected  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  Oobden ,  and  was  placed  by  him  at  the  disposal  of 
the  League.  On  Aug.  i6th,  1819,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  'Massacre  of 
Peterloo%  the  name  given  in  Manchester  to  a  collision  between  the  cavalry 
and  yeomanry  and  the  Manchester  Reformers,  when  several  lives  were  lost. 

From  Mosley  St.,  opposite  Peter  St.,  diverges  Oxford  Street 
(PI.  F,  5,  6),  a  long  street  leading  S.E.  to  the  suburban  districts  of 
Rusholmej  FallowfUldj  CheaMe,  etc.  —  It  contains  the  Oxford  Road 
Station  (PI.  F,  6;  p.  350),  AU  Saints'  Church  (Fl.  F,  6),  the  School 
of  Art,  the  Owens  College  (IY4  M.  from  the  Town  Hall),  the  Eye 
Hospitdly  and  the  Rom.  Gath.  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  with  an 
elaborate  interior.  —  The  *0wen8  College,  now  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  was  founded  in  1845  by  John  Owens,  who 
left  100,000i.  for  the  purpose.  In  1873  it  was  transferred  to  the 
present  handsome  Gothic  edifice  (by  Waterhouse)  which  was  ex- 
tended in  1886-87. 

The  college  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1874,  and  in 
1880  it  was  constituted  one  of  the  colleges  of  Victoria  University,  the  others 
being  at  Liverpool  and  Leeds.  These,  howe^^er,  were  chartered  as  in- 
dependent universities  in  1903.  The  Owens  College  is  now  attended  by 
about  1200  students,  taught  by  about  80  professors  and  lecturers,  and  in- 
cludes a  medical  school  and  faculties  of  arts,  law,  and  science.  It  possesses 
well -furnished  Lttboratories,  the  handsome  Christie  Library  (well  stocked 
with  books),  and  a  Collection  of  Natural  History,  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons  (d.  1882) 
and  Sir  Henry  Boscoe  were  professors  at  the  Owens  College. 

Whit  worth' Stbebt  (PI.  G-D,  5,  6)  is  a  spacious  new  thorough- 
fare extending  from  London  Road  Station  (^.  350)  to  Knott  Mill 
Station  (p.  354).  It  is  flanked  mainly  by  large  warehouses,  but  also 
Contains  a  Board  School^  the  handsome  Technical  School  (PI.  O,  5), 
and  St.  Mary's  Hospital  (PI.  F,  5). 

The  Hanchester  Art  Museum,  in  Ancoats  (to  the  E.  of  PI.  H,  4), 
opened  in  1886,  may  be  called  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  of  Manchester 
(open  free,  week-days  and  Sundays).  The  objects  exhibited  are  furnished 
with  explanatory  labels.  Concerts,  lectures,  and  classes  are  also  held  here 
for  the  people  of  the  district. 

Salford  (p.  351),  or  Manchester  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irwell, 
contains  little  to  interest  the  stranger.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathe" 
dral  (PI.  C,  3),  a  good  building  by  Pugin  the  Elder,  with  a  spire 
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240  ft.  Ugh  and  a  fine  W.  front,  is  maoh  ohscored  l>y  adjoining 

houses. 

To  the  N.W.,  skirted  by  the  IrweU,  Ues  Peel  Park  (PI.  A,  2),  a 
public  park,  prettily  laid  out,  containing  a  museum  and  a  library.  The 
Mtuwm  is  a  large  building  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  fair  colleetion 
of  antiquities  and  other  objects  of  interest.  The  Art  QaUtry  eontaSns 
modem  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  building  also.includea  the  Salfcrd 
Free  Library,  —  The  Whitworth  Fari,  near  Oxford  St.  (beyond  PI.  F.  6), 
24  acres  in  extent,  a  bequest  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  was  opened  in  1890. 
The  Whitworth  JntiitutBy  in  the  park,  with  a  picture  gallery,  a  commercial 
museum,  etc,  was  founded  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts. 

Hauchester  possesses  several  other  public  parks,  some  of  them  of  con- 
sideritble  sise.  Botanic  Gardens^  see  p.  801.  —  *B«lt«vue  OttrdetUj  see 
p.  351.  The  celebrated  attempt  to  reacue  Fenian  prisoners  in  1867  was 
made  near  the  old  Bellevue  Prison^  in  the  Hyde  Road. 

The  *Kanohester  Ship  Canal,  one  of  the  boldest  modem  experiments 
in  inland  navigation,  which  has  practically  placed  Manchester  among 
the  principal  seaports  of  Great  Britain,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  18d4. 
The  canal,  which  is  36Vs  H.  long  and  28  ft.  deep«  with  a  minimum  bottom 
width  of  120  ft.,  has  five  locks,  and  cost  15,000,(XX)<.  In  1904  the  total 
weight  of  merchandise  traffic  carried  on  the  Canal  was  nearly  4,000,000  tons, 
and  the  waterway  is  navigated  regularly  by  vessels  of  8000  tons  and  up- 
wards. The  canal  begins  near  Tr&JSbrd  Road  Swing  Bridge  (conveniently 
reached  by  tramway  from  Deansgate)  and  enters  the  Mersey  at  Eastham 
(p.  389).  The  area  of  the  dock-estate  at  Manchester  is  406Vs  acres,  includ- 
ing a  water-space  of  120  acres,  and  a  quay-frontiHE^  ^^  ^V<  ^*  '^^^  large 
grain  elevator  has  a  capacity  of  40,000  tons.  The  locks  and  sluices  on  the 
^  canal  are  among  the  most  important  works  of  the  kind  ever  ezeeuted. 
Comp.  p.  389. 

From  Manghestek  to  Bolton  and  Blackburn,  25  M.,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  in  */t-i^/2hT.  (fares  U.  Qd.,  2«.  3d.,  2«.  OVsd.).  —  lOi/zH. 
Bolton-le-Moore  (Swan;  Victoria;  Commercial^  pens.  iQ».\RaU.  B/mt.Roomg)j 
a  prosperous  town  of  (1901)  168,SK)5  inhab.,  with  large  cotton-mills,  bleach- 
ing and  dye-works,  engine-factories,  and  iron-foundries.  The  Orammar 
School^  founded  in  1641,  has  an  old  'chained'  library.  Grompton  (1763-1827), 
the  inventor  of  the  spinning-mule,  resided  at  Bolton  and  is  commemorated 
by  a  statue  in  Nelson  Square.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  (2  M.)  HaU-in-the- 
Woody  an  old  timber  house  where  Grompton  perfected  his  invention,  and 
(3  M.)  BmithUU  Holly  an  interesting  old  manor-house.  —  25  M.  Blaokbuni 
(Old  Bull^  R.  is.,  D.  from  3«.  6d.;  White  Bull^  pens,  from  10s.  Sd.;  Rail. 
R/mt.  Booms)^  a  well-built  industrial  town  of  (1901)  127,527  inhab.,  the 
staple  products  of  which  are  cottons^  calico,  and  muslin.  Hargreaves 
(d.  1788),  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny,  and  John  Morley,  the  states- 
man and  author,  were  bom  here.  A  statue  of  Gladstone  was  erected  at 
Blackburn  in  1899. 

[From  Blackburn  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  left  to  Preston  (p.  404)  and 
on  the  right  to  Burnley  (p.  857;  97,044  inhab.  in  1901).  Hie  Art  Gallery  of 
Burnley  is  installed  in  Toumely  HaUy  a  historic- mansion.  The  main  line  goes 
on  to  Hellifield  (p.  489),  via  TF%aI{ey  (Whalley  Arms),  with  a  ruined  abbey, 
and  Clitheroe  (Swan),  with  a  ruined  castle.  About  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Whalley  is  the  Jesuit  college  of  Btonyhuret  (250  pupils),  containing  a 
museum  with  some  interesting  historical  relics,  some  fine  illuminated  MoS., 
a  Roman  altar,  and  a  collection  of  paintings.  From  Clitheroe  pleasant 
excursions  may  be  made  in  the  valley  of  the  RW>le  and  to  the  Bill  of 
Pendle,  a  famous  haunt  of  Lancashire  witches.] 

From  Manchester  to  Bdrt  and  Baccp.  22  M.,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  in  iA-lV*  hr.  (fares  3j.  4<f.,  U. 9d.,  Is.  Id).  —  9Vf  M.  Bury  g>erby, 
R.  3s.,  D.  2«.6d.),  a  flourishing  manufacturing  toWn  with  (1901)  58,028  inhab., 
owes  its  prosperity  to  the  introduction  of  calico-printing  by  ttie  father  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  A  statue  in  the  town  commemorates  Sir  Robert  Peel  (178&- 
1850),  who  was  bora  in  the  vicinity.  —  13VsM.  Ranubottomy  another  manu- 
facturing town,   was  the  residence  of  the  Messrs.  Grant,  the  originals  of 
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The  Gheeryble  Brothers^  in  ^Nicholas  Nickl6b7\  A  line  runs  hence  to 
Aeerin^on  (Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms)  and  Blackbnrn.  —  22H.  Baenp  (2^,606  inhab.) 
has  considerable  cotton  and  woollen  mannfactares. 

Fbok  Manohsstbb  to  Oldham,  8M.,  railway  in  20-26  min.  (fares  1<., 
8d.,  Id.),  Departure  from  Victoria  SUUion  (p.  S6Q).  —  8  M.  Oldham  (King^M 
Arms;  Blaei  Swan),  with  (1901)  187,238  inhab.,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cotton- mannfacturine  towns  and  also  contains  large  iron-works.  Over  600 
tall  factory  chimneys  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  Oldham  Sdife. 

Fbom  Manohxstbb  to  Halifax  (Bradford,  LeedsL  38  M.,  Lancashire  A 
Yorkshire  Bailway  in  1-lVs  hr.  (fares  bs.  8d.,  St.,  3i.  8Via-)>    Departure 
from  Victoria  Station  (p.  350).  —  5^/4  M.  Jiiddleton  Junction.  — 11  M.  Boeh- 
dale  (  Wellington,  B.  ii  B.  6«.,  D.  8«.  6<l. ;  Dnctworth^t ;  RaUtea^!  White  Swan ; 
Rail,  Bfmt.  Boomt),  a  town  with  (1905)  over  90,000  inhab.,   situated  on 
the  Boche,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  flannel  and  woollen  industry 
and  has  also  many  large  cotton-mills.   The  Town  Hall  is  a  good  building  by 
Waterhouse.    Bochdale  possesses  some  interest  in  economical  history  as 
the  place  where  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  the  great  movement  of 
cooperation  by  the  formation,  in  1844,  of  the  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers, 
which  consisted  of  a  few  mill-hands,  with  a  capital  of  ^l.   The  society  now 
contains  13,984  members  and  has  a  capital  of  386,4971.  John  Bright  (d.  1889) 
lived  and  is  buried  at  Bochdale.  —  19i/s  M.  Todmorden,  whence  a  branch- 
line  runs  to  Bumleif  (see  p.  356).   29  M.  Sowerhg  Bridge  (Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms). 
—  33 M.  Halifax,  and  thenee  to  (41 M.)  Bradford  and  (49  M.)  Leeds,  see  p.  437. 
Pbom  Manohbbtkr  to  Huddsxsfibld  and  Lbbds,  43  M.  ,  L.  IS,  W.  B. 
in  VJf2yA  hrs.  (fares  7s.,  is.,  Ss.  Id,).    Departure  from  Exchange  Station 
(p.'doO).  —  61/3  M.  Ashton-under-Lyae  (Boar'^s  Head;  George  A  Dragon,  B.  3«., 
D.  2«.  6d.  \  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  a  busy  cotton-spinning  town  with  43,890  in- 
habitants.   Near  (8  M.)  Stalgbridge  (Castle),  a  cotton-spinning  town  with 
27,674  inhab.,  the  train  enters  a  bleak  moorland-district,  and  begins  to 
cross  the  ridge  of  limestone  hills  stretching  northwards  from  the  vicinity 
of  Derby  (comp.  p.  370)  to  the  Lake  District  and  the  Scottish  border.  — 
Beyond  (10V«  M.)  Mossleg  we  enter  Yorkshire.    From  (13  M.)  Greenfield 
a  short  branch-line  diverges  to  Oldham  (see  above).  —  14  M.  Saddleworth 
(Commercial),  a  manufacturing  town  with  12,319  inhab.,  in  a  bleak  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  some  picturesque  rocks.  Two  railways,  the  road,  the  Hudders- 
field  Canal,  and  the  river  Tame  here  all  run  parallel  through  a  deep  valley. 
Between  (ISVs  M.)  Diggle  and  (19  M.)  Mareden  we  penetrate  the  ridge  by  one 
of  the  longest  tunnels  in  England  (3  H. ;  ca.  5  nun.).  —  26  H.  Hnddersfleld 
(George,  B.  is. ;  Imperial,  B.  A  B.  6«. ;  Queon;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms;  American 
Consul,  B,  F.  Stone),  one  of  the  centres  of  the  English  cloth  and  woollen  manu- 
facture, is  a  well-built  modern  town  of  (1901)  w^006  inhab.,  situated  on  the 
Coins,  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  limestone  hills.  The  pretty  environs  contain 
some  Boman  remains.  —  30^/3  M.  Mirfield  (Bail.  Buffet)  is  the  junction  for 
Bradford  (p.  488),  and  a  little  farther  on  the  line  to  WakeEeld  (p.  436)  di- 
verges to  the  right.  33ysM.  Dewshury  (B^jbI,  B.  2s.  6d. :  Bail.  Buffet),  a  manu. 
facturing  place  with  28,050  inhab. ;  35  H.  Batleg.  —  4d  M.  Leeds,  see  p.  437. 
Phok  Manohbstbb  to  London  via  Cbbwb,   189  M.,  railway  in  3V2' 
bVi  hrs.  (fares  24«.  Qd.,  19#.  4d.,  15«.  b^/id. ;  return  49».,  33«.  iOd.,  30».  lid.). 
The  remarks  made  at  p.  363  as  to  sleeping-carriages,  etc. ,  apply  also  to 
Manchester  trains.  —  The  train  starts  from  London  Boad  Station  (p.  360), 
and  after  passing  several  small  suburban  stations  crosses  a  gigantic  viaduct 
over  the  valley  of  the  Mersey  and  part  of  the  town  of  Stockport.    — 
6  M.  Stockport  (George;  Buckley  Arms;  Bail.  Bfmt,  Booms),  a   large  cot- 
ton-manufacturing town  on  the  Mersey,  with  (1901)  78,871  inhabitants. 
The  huge  Union  Sunday  School  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world ;  in 
1900  it  had  nearly  5000  pupils  and  480  teachers.   —  8  M.  Cheadle  Hulme 
is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Macclesfield  (p.  368).  —  14  M.  Alderley  Edge 
(Queen^s  Hotel ,  B.  4s.,  D.  from  is.) ,  with  the  house  and  park  of  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  is  a  favourite  residence  of  wealthy  Manchestrians.  — 
26  M.  Sandhach  (Bear  Inn),  with  two  old  crosses  in  its  market-place,  re- 
erected  from  fragments  in  1816  and  possibly  dating  from  the  7th  century.  — 
At  (SIM.)  Crewe  we  Join  the  through-line  of  the  L.K.W.  Co.  from  Liverpool 
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to  London  (see  p.  363).  —  Other  L.'S.W.  trains  between  Kanchester  and 
London  leave  this  line  at  CkeadU  Bulme  (see  p.  867)  and  proceed  ihrongh 
the  Potteries  (see  p.  364)  to  rejoin  the  main  line  at  Norton  Bridge  (p.  3^) 
or  Cohoieh  (p.  336).  The  principal  intermediate  stations  on  this  route  are 
Kaocleafleld  (Maeclesfleld  Amu;  Queen'*) ^  an  important  eentre  of  the 
silk  industry,  with  34,636  inhab. ;  Congleton  (to  Hanley  and  Burslem,  see 
p.  364);  Stoke-npon-Trent  (p.  364);  and  Stone. 

Fbom  Xanchxstsb  to  LoiTDoir  via  Dbsbt,  191  Vs  M.,  Midland  Sailway  in 
3V2-5V3  hrs.  (fares  2is.  M.,  15<.  b^kd. ;  returns  49«.,  30«.  lid. ;  comp.  p.  869). 
The  train  starts  from  the  Central  Station  (p.  d&O)  and  proceeds  via. several 
suburban  stations  to  (9  H.)  StoeJ^ort  (Tvnot  Dale),  where  it  unites  with 
the  route  of  the  Midland  Railway  from  Liverpool  (see  p.  869). 

From  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  see  E.  43;  to  Chesterf  see  p.  293;  to 
London  via  Sheffield,  see  R.  44c;  to  Wigan  (also  accessible  by  the  L.l^.W.R. 
from  the  Exchange  Station  and  by  the  G.O.R.  from  the  Central  Station), 
see  p.  360. 


43.  The  Isle  of  Man. 

Steamers  ply  as  follows  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  summer;  in  winter 
communication  is  less  frequent. 

Fbom  Livbbpool.  To  (80  M.)  Douglcu,  twice  daily  (oftener  on  Frid. 
and  Sat.)  in  34  hrs.  (fares  6«.,  8«.  6d. ;  return  10*.,  6«.).  The  'Viking'  on 
this  route  is  a  turbine  steamer  of  2000  tons.  To  (86  M.)  Ramsey,  4  or  5 
times  weekly  (daily  in  July  and  Aug.),  in  6  hrs.  (same  fares.) 

Fbok  Babbow  (p.  410)  to  (59  M.)  Dottgku^  daily  in  8  hrs.  (same  fares). 

Fboh  Flebtwooo  (p.  406).  To  (69  M.)  Douglas,  daily  in  3  hrs.,  on 
arrival  of  the  2.16  p.m.  train ;  to  (73  M.)  Bamseif,  twice  weekly  vi&  Douglas 
(fares  as  above). 

Fbom  Hjetshau  (p.  439)  to  Douglas,  68  M.,  daily  in  summer  in  S'/*  ^^• 
(fares  as  above),  by  the  turbine  steamer  'Manxman'  (^i(X)  tons). 

Fbom  Silloth  (p.  410)  to  Douglas,  68  M.,  twice  weekly  in  summer  in 
6-6  hrs.  (on  the  way  to  Dublin;  comp.  p.  410),  calling  at  Whitehaven  C5s.,  3<.). 

Fbom  Whitbhavbn  to  Ramsey,  36  M.,  steamer  fortnightly,  in  2V4  hrs. 
(thrice  weekly  in  July  and  Aug.;  fare  6«.,  d«. ;  return  ICM.,  6>.). 

Fbom  Glasgow.  Via  Ardrossan  (p.  632),  thrice  weekly  from^  end  of 
June  to  middle  of  Sept.,  at  other  seasons  once  weekly  (Wed.)  via  Qreen- 
oek  (p.  688),  to  (130  or  160  M.)  Douglas,  calling  at  Ramsey,  in  8-9  hrs.  (fares 
11<.  3d.,  lOf.  9d.,  bs.  9d.,  return  17«.  6d.,  16f.  6d.,  9s.;  from  Ardrossan  or 
Greenock,  10s.,  6«.,  return  16».,  7s.  6d.). 

There  are  lUso  regular  steamers  from  Dublin  and  Belfast  to  Douglas, 
Ramsey,  and  Peel. 

A  Railway  connects  Ramsey,  Peel,  Douglas,  and  (kutleUntn,  and  extends 
to  Port  St.  Mary  and  Port  Erin,  giving  access  to  most  places  of  interest. 
The  Elxotbio  Tbamwatb  (pp.  860,862)  are  also  useful. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  or  Hann,  is  In  the  Irish  Sea,  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  hence  (possibly)  its  heraldic  emblem  (the  three 
legs,  or  triune),  and  its  Manx  name,  Vannin  or  Mannin,  signifying 
'middle*.  The  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (16 M.)  is  Bnrrow  Head, 
Wigtownshire.  The  length  of  the  island  is  abont  32  M.,  its  breadth 
about  12  M.,  its  area  227  sq.  M.  More  than  half  of  the  population 
(64,613  in  1901)  are  in  the  four  towns,  Douglas,  Ramsey,  Castletown, 
and  Peel.  The  central  part  of  the  island  is  mountainous  and  beauti- 
fully diversified ;  streams,  flowing  through  narrow  leafy  glens,  with 
precipitous  sides,  form  numberless  cascades.  The  hilly  region  ends 
with  the  valley  of  the  Sulhy,  to  the  N.  of  which  is  a  plain,  unbroken 
except  by  low  sand-hills,  and  including  the  Curragh  Moor,  once  a 
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bog  in  whlcb  the  fossil  elk  has  been  found.  The  highest  point  is 
SnaefeU  (2034  ft.),  the  top  of  which  commands  a  view  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  On  the  S.  coast  are  many  fine  precipitous 
ellfifs.  The  water  is  eyerywhere  clear,  and  the  smooth  sandy  shores 
afford  safe  and  pleasant  bathing.  Good  fishing  is  plentiful  both  in 
the  rivers  (tront)  and  the  sea  (mackerel,  etc.). 

In  July  and  August  especially  Douglas  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
practically  a  playground  for  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, but  at  other  seasons  and  in  the  smaller  town  and  country 
districts  the  'tripper'  element  is  not  conspicuous. 

History.  The  early  bistory  of  the  island  is  so  mythical  as  to  have 
little  value,  especially  as  there  is  no  ancient  Manx  literature.  Its  hero, 
Memnanan  Mac-jf-Lheir  (son  of  Lear),  warrior,  legislator,  merchant,  and 
magician,  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  St.  Patrick,  who  converted  the 
Hanx  to  Christianity  (Mh  cent.).  After  this  the  island  is  supposed  to 
have  been  under  the  sway  of  a  long  series  of  Welsh  princes,  and  from 
the  10th  to  the  13th  cent,  it  had  Scandinavian  rulers,  many  of  the  local 
names  being  evidently  of  Norse  origin.  In  1363  Alexander  III.  of  Scot* 
land  subdued  the  island;  but  the  Manx  were  so  oppressed  by  the  Scots, 
that  by  their  desire  Edward  I.  took  it  under  his  protection.  Among  the 
numerous  subsequent  rulers,  or  *Eings\  were  William  Montacute,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  Sir  William  Scroop,  and  Earl  Percy  (1899).  In  1406  Henry  IV. 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  and  it  remained  with  the  Derby 
family  till  18&,  when  the  royal  rights  were  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl, 
a  descendant  of  the  seventh  earl,  for  416,(X)0<. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  island,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  is  unique.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant  Oovemor^ 
appointed  by  the  Crown;  the  Executive  Council^  including  the  two  ^Deem- 
sters^ (judges),  the  Clerk  of  the  Bolls,  the  Receiver-General,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Bishop,  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Vicar-General ;  and  the  House 
of  Keifs^  consisting  of  24  members  elected  by  male  or  female  owners  and 
occupiers.  These  three  together  constitute  the  Court  of  Tyntcald  (see  p.  862). 
Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  do  not  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  unless  it 
is  specially  named;  and  it  is  exempt  from  all  imperial  taxation.  The 
island  is  divided  for  civil  jurisdiction  into  two  districts,  and  each  of  these 
into  three  ^Sheadings'.  The  first  part  of  the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  is  derived  from  the  ^Sudreys'  (the  Hebrides),  once  included  in 
the  see.  —  The  Manx  language,  resembling  Gaelic,  is  fast  dpng  out. 

A  good  general  view  of  the  coast  is  afforded  by  a  trip  round  the  is- 
land in  one  of  the  large  steamers  which  leave  Douglas  once  or  twice  a 
week  during  the  summer,  calling  at  Bamsey  and  making  the  circuit  of 
about  70  M.  in  6  hours  (fares  Ss.,  2<.).  —  Living  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is 
cheap  as  compared  with  fashionable  resorts  in  the  S.  The  leading  hotels 
at  Douglas,  Bunsey,  Peel,  Castleton,  etc.,  are  good;  the  hotels  in  the 
eountry  villages  are  small  but  as  a  rule  dean  and  comfortable;  lodgings 
and  farm-house  accommodation  are  abundant.  —  Man  is  noted  for  a  breed 
of  tailless  cats.  —  The  roads  are  usually  well  adapted  for  cycling ;  the 
trial  races  for  British  motor-cars  p**eliminary  to  the  international  contests 
for  the  Gordon  Bennett  cup  were  held  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1904  and  1905. 
—  A  good  guide  to  the  island  is  Brouon's  (Isle  of  Man  Times  Office,  Douglas). 

Douglas.  —  Hotels.  Villibbs,  close  to  the  pier,  pens,  from  9«. ; 
FoBT  Annb,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  bay,  B..  3s.  6el.,  D.  4«. ;  *Pkvbbil  (B.  or  D.  4«.), 
Gbanp,  Gbavvillb,  Atholl,  Centbal,  MAtbopolb,  Sefton,  all  on  the 
Esplanade;  Castle  Mona,  pens.  8s.  6d.;  Douglas  Bat,  well  situated  on 
the  cliffs  to  the  X^  B.  4-6«.,  D.  4«.  —  Innumerable  Boarding  Somes  facing 
the  sea  (from  5s.  bd.). 

Theatres.  Grand y  Victoria  St.;  Oaietifj  Marine  Eoad;  ^w  Empire 
(variety  entertainment).  Begent  St.  —  Dancing  Faviliona.  Palaee\  Derby 
C<ulU\  variety  entertainments  and  concerts  in  the  afternoon;  concerts  of 
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sacred  mnsie  on  Son.  at  the  Palaee.  —  Victoria  BeUht^  Victoria  St.;  Baih 
EttabUihrnmi,  Gaatle  St. 

Electric  Tramways  to  Lcuiey  and  Ranuey  (see  below)  and  to  Port  Soderidt 
(see  below ;  return-  fare  !«.)• — Cable  Tramway  from  Victoria  Pier  to  Broadway 
(id.  up,  2d.  down).  —  Horse  Oars  from  Victoria  Pier  to  Derby  Gaiile  (2tf.)^ 

Golf  Links  at  Fort-€-0?u»,  1  M.  to  tbe  N.W.,  and  at  Howstrake^  at  the 
N.  end  of  Douglas  Bay.  —  taehts  for  sailing  excursions. 

Coaeh  frequently  in  summer  to  Port  Erin  (return-fare  6t,),  Exemrno% 
Braiea  to  LaxtVy  Ramtey^  ete. 

Douglas,  the  capital  of  the  Island,  with  19,223  inhab. ,  lies  on 
a  fine  bay,  in  which  is  the  islet  of  Conister,  with  a  Tower  of  Refuge, 
Handsome  new  streets  have  displaced  most  of  the  old  town,  and  a 
fine  Promenade  skirts  the  shore.  The  Victoria  Pier  is  1620  ft  long, 
and  the  Red  Pier  540  ft.  The  huge  Dancing  Pavilions,  of  iron  and 
glass,  are  conspicnons  features.  The  CasUe  Mona  Hotel  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  dnkes  of  Atholl  (see  p.  359).  Port  ShilUon,  at 
the  foot  ot  Douglas  Head,  reached  by  ferry  across  the  harbour  (1(2.), 
has  excellent  open-air  bathing  for  gentlemen. 

Walks.  Among  the  most  interesting  points  near  Douglas  are  Douglas 
Head  (view),  the  S.  arm  of  the  bay,  round  which  runs  a  beautiful  Marine 
Drive;  the  Nunnery,  a  modem  but  very  picturesque  mansion,  on  an 
ancient  foundation  (cross  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  and  turn 
to  the  right) ;  Port  Soderiek,  3  M.  to  the  S.,  reached  by  the  above-mentioned 
Marine  Drive  (tramway,  see  above;  railway,  see  p.  868);  and  (iV«  M.) 
Braddan,  with  its  old  and  new  churches  and  Runic  monuments. 

Fbou  Douglas  to  Laxbt  and  Ramsby,  18  M.,  electric  tramway  in  IVihr. 
(fare  2s ',  to  Laxey  is.).  The  tramway  starts  from  Derby  Castle  and  runs 
along  the  coast,  passing  the  HowstraJce  Oolf  Links,  Oroudle  Glen  (whence  a 
miniature  railway  descends  to  the  beach;  1  M.,  fare  8cl.)i  Oarwick  Glen,  and 
the  Cloven  Stones.  —  TVs  M.  Laxey  (Hotels)  is  a  thriving  mining- village  with 
20U0  inhab.,  in  a  beautiful  glen.  Its  'Mining  WheeV,  72Vs  ft.  in  diameter 
(view  from  the  top;  fee  8d.),  is  one  of  the  *lions*  of  the  island.  The 
Laxey  Glen  Gardens  are  a  popular  resort.  —  [Prom  Laxey  a  branch-line, 
divei^^ng  to  the  left  and  ascending  in  a  wide  spiral  curve,  runs  to  (4*/4  M.) 
the  top  of  Snaefell  (2034  ft.;  p.  359);  return -fare  from  Derby  Castle, 
Ss.  6d.  Near  the  terminus  is  a  Hotel,  and  there  is  another  (The  Bungsdow) 
halfway  up.]  —  Leaving  Laxey,  the  line  passes  Laxey  Head  and  runs 
towards  the  N.  At  (9  M.)  BtUgTiani  it  threads  a  deep  rocky  cutting. 
Farther  on  it  passes  the  (ll^/s  M.)  entrance  of  the  Bhoon  Glens  (adm.  6<f. ; 
waterfalls),  crosses  the  Cornah,  and  reaches  (14  M.)  Ballaglas.  We  then 
cross  the  peninsula  ending  in  Maughold  Head  and  regain  the  sea  at  (iC^/s  M.) 
Port  Lewaigue.  Fine  view  of  Ramsey  and  its  bay.  —  18  M.  Ramsey,  see 
p.  362.  This  is  the  shortest  route  from  Douglas  to  Ramsey;  for  the  rail- 
way, see  p.  362. 

LoNOEB  ExoDBSioNS.  A  good  glaucc  at  the  inland  scenery  is  obtained 
by  driving  along  the  *Long  Road'  and  the  *8hort  Road\  together  40  M. 
in  length  (excursion-brakes,  2«.  6d.-4«.  each  pers.;  6-7  hrs.).  The  route 
leads  by  Braddan  (see  above),  8t.  Trinian'^s  ruined  chapel,  and  Gretiba  to 
(8  M.)  Ballaeraine,  where  we  turn  to  the  right  and  ascend  Glen  Mooar^ 
passing  the  entrance  to  (10  M.)  Glen  Helen  (p.  $32).  To  the  left  is  the  Spoayt 
Vane  Waterfall,  15  M.  Kirk  Michael  (p.  862);  16  M.  Bishopseourt  (the 
episcopal  palace,  mostly  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Wilson);  18  M.  Ballaugh 
(p.  362);  21  M.  SuJby  (p.  362).  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  are  Letayre 
Church  and  Ballakillingan  and  Milntown  Parks,  at  the  foot  of  Skyhilt.  We 
then  reach  (24  M.)  Ramsey,  where  a  stay  of  1-2  hrs.  gives  time  for  a  visit 
to  the  (1  M.)  Albert  Tower  (view).  The  'Short  Road\  by  which  we  return, 
is  practically  that  followed  by  the  electric  tramway  (see  above).  Towards 
the  end  we  pass  Onchan,  with  its  curious  church  and  monuments,  and  descend 
rapidly  into  (16  M.)  Douglas.  —  A  finer  route  from  Douglas  to  Ramsey  If 
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by  the  so-oalled  ^^Mouniaim  Drive''  (18 1IL,\  eroasing  the  shoulder  of  Snae/ell 
(p.  369),  an  ascent  of  which  maj  be  combined  with  this  route,  and  de- 
scending through  Sittbp  Olen  (p.  362)  to  SitUty^  where  it  joins  the  above- 
mentioned  route.  Yet  another  road  leads  over  the  summits  of  Snaefell 
and  other  mountains  of  the  N.  chain,  affording  magnificent  panoramic 
views.  —  The  following  round  is  recommended  to  the  moderate  walker: 
walk  from  Douglas  via  Braddcm  (see  p.  360)  to  (2Vs  M.)  Union  MilU  (see 
below) ;  train  to  SU  John'i  (p.  362) ;  visit  Olen  Helen  (p.  362 ;  there  and  back 
6  M.),  and  go  on  to  (4  M.)  Olen  Meav  (p.  362)  and  (2i/s  H.)  Peel  (p.  362).  — 
Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  Ctutletoum  (see  below),  Port  Erin  (coach, 
see  p.  360),  etc. 

Fbom  Douglas  to  Port  Ebin,  16  M.,  railway  in  1  bi.  (fares 
2«.,  la.  4d.;  no  second  class).  —  3V2  M.  Port  Soderick  (Mount  Mur- 
ray Hotel,  1  M.  from  the  station) ;  6Y2  ^*  Santon;  9  M.  Ballasalla 
(Rushen  Abbey  Hotel,  pens.  7s. j,  with  the  ruins  of  Bushen  Abbey, 
founded  in  the  11th  century.  —  IOV2  ^*  Castletown  (Castletown 
Hotel)  is  the  ancient  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  island. 
Castle  Rushen,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Man,  was  until 
1890  the  prison  of  the  island  (adm.  Id.').  Pop  (1901)  1963. 

The  present  buildine  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the  10th  cent., 
which  was  besieged  and  ^most  entirely  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce  in 
1313.  Mimy  mys^rious  stories  are  connected  with  some  of  its  unfrequented 
apartments.  The  keep,  banqueting-hall,  and  chapel  formed  the  royal  resi- 
denee;  the  late  Rolls  Office  was  occupied  by  the  Derby  family.  The  glacis 
was  constructed  by  Card.  Wolsey  while  he  held  the  island  as  trustee 
for  one  of  the  Stanleys,  then  a  minor.  From  the  castle-tower,  Snowdon, 
Anglesey,  the  Mourne  Mountains,  and  parts  of  Cumberland  are  visible.  The 
clock  in  the  S.  tower  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  is  still  going.  — 
In  the  market-place  are  an  antique  Sun  Dial  and  a  monument  to  Governor 
Smelt  (1833).  Mng  William^ »  College,  an  excellent  school  of  over  200  boys, 
contains  a  collection  of  local  fossils.  Near  the  college  is  Hango  Hill,  where 
William  Christian  (Illiam  Dhone)  was  executed  in  1602  as  a  traitor  to  the 
6th  Earl  of  Derby  (then  King  of  the  Island).  On  the  isthmus  between 
Castletown  and  Derby  Haven  (Marine  Hydro  Hotel).  1  M.  from  the  station,  are 
the  Caetlelotpn  Qolf  lAnke  (Golf  Links  Hotel,  6«.  6<f.  per  day).  —  Excursions 
may  be  made  to  Derby  Haven,  on  the  peninsula  of  Langnese;  to  (I'/s  K-)- 
Malew  Church,  with  some  curious  relics ;  and  to  Ruehen  Abbey  (see  above). 

11 1/2  M.  BaUabeg;  13  M.  Colby,  —  15  M.  Port  8t.  Mary  (Cliflf 
Hotel,  R.  2s.,  D.  from  2s.  6(2.;  Shore,  from  hi.  6(2.  per  day;  Bay 
View;  Albert),  a  pleasant  little  fishing -port  and  seaside  resort. 
It  has  a  breakwater  1200  ft.  long. 

Walkers  are  advised  to  quit  the  train  here  and  go  by  the  Chtumt  to 
Port  Erin  (2-2Vs  hrs.).  We  follow  the  road  (soon  becoming  a  cart-track) 
which  leads  to  the  right,  opposite  the  Cumberland  Inn,  near  the  harbour. 
6  min.  FUtard.  At  (7  min.)  a  gate  the  track  bends  to  the  right;  b  min.  Gate  \ 
4  min.  Gate,  beyond  which  is  the  house  where  we  pay  (2d.)  for  admission 
to  the  enclosure  containing  the  *  Chasms,  fissures  resembling  those  men- 
tioned  at  p.  221.  We  now  follow  the  clifi^s  as  closely  as  possible  to  (1  M.) 
*8panish  Head,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Calf  of  Man.  From  Spanish 
Heiad  we  can  either  keep  on  round  the  coast,  or  shorten  the  walk  by 
striking  inland  to  Cregneesh  and  following  a  track  across  the  Mull  Hillg 
to  (1  M.)  Port  Erin  (see  below). 

16  M.  Fort  Erin  (^Falcon's  Nest ;  BeUevae ;  Bay^  R.  3«.  6(2.,  pens,  from 

Is.  6(2.),  a  plcturesqne  watering-place,  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  and 

deep  bay,  the  mouth  of  which  is  partly  protected  by  the  striking  rnlns 

of  a  huge  breakwater,  destroyed  by  a  storm.  The  N.  arm  of  the  bay 

is  formed  by  the  lofty  *Bradda  Bead,  surmounted  by  a  view-tower. 
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Port  Erin  and  Port  St.  Mary  are  good  starting-pointa  for  viiitfl  by 
boat  (experienced  boatman  necessary)  to  some  of  the  grandest  coast  scenery, 
the  Calf  of  Man,  the  Chickens  Lighihcute,  etc. 

Fbom  Douglas  to  Pbbl,  12  M.,  railway  in  3/4  hr.  (faxes  1«. 
6cU,  IsO*  —  2V2M.  Union  MiUs,  1  M.  from  Braddan  (p.  360); 
5V2  M.  CroBhy.  To  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  Oreeha,  lies  8t,  Trinutn's 
(p.  360).  Qreeba  Castle  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall  Galne.  —  9  M. 
8t,  JoMs  (Jnnctlon  Hotel,  R.otD.2s.),  the  junction  for  the  Manx 
Northern  Railway  from  Foxdcde  (on  the  S.)  to  Ramsey  (on  the  N.). 
A  little  to  the  right  (N.)  of  the  station  is  the  Tynwcdd  Hilly  a  circular 
mound  thrown  up  in  very  remote  times  for  legislative  meetings 
(comp.  Icelandic  ^ThingwalV)]  and  here  all  new  Manx  laws  are 
promulgated  on  July  5th. 

About  3  M.  to  the  X.  of  St.  John^s  (comp.  p.  361)  is  the  entrance 
(Skeiis  Cottage  ffoM,  D.  U,  6<f.)  to  'Glen  Helen  (adm.  6<2.),  one  of  the 
prettiest  litUe  valleys  in  the  island,  with  the  (1  M.)  Rhma$§  Falls,  —  In 
the  opposite  direction  lies  (4  M.)  Olen  Meay  (adm.  4d.),  another  small 
glen  with  a  waterfall,  opening  to  the  sea,  whence  we  may  go  on  to  (8  M.) 
Peel  (comp.  p.  361). 

12  M.  Peel  {Crtg  Malin^  on  the  shore;  Peel  Castle^  R.  3s.,  D.2s. 
6d. ;  Marine  J  pens,  from  65.  6(2.)  is  a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neb,  with  3304  inhab.,  engaged  in  fishing,  hoat-building,  and  net, 

sail,  and  rope  making. 

Peel  Oastle  (adm.  3<i.),  dating  in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the 
15th  cent.,  is  a  picturesque  ruin,  to  whicn  much  historic  and  legendary 
interest  attaches.  It  lies  on  8L  PatricVs  Isle,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  causeway  (ferry  across  the  harbour  id.),  ^Fenella's  Tower^  is 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  Fenella's  escape  in  Scott^s  'Peveril  of  the  Peak\ 
The  Round  Tower  (50  ft.  high)  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  The  oldest  part  of  the  ruined  Cathedral  of  8t.  Oerman,  also 
within  the  castle  enclosure,  is  the  choir  (1226-47). 

On  the  White  Strand  (1  M.  to  the  W.)  fossil  pebbles  are  found.  On 
Peet  Hill  (450  ft.),  a  high  tower,  termed  Corrin's  Folly,  was  built  by  a 
Nonconformist  of  that  name  as  a  burial-place;  it  afforas  a  good  general 
view  of  the  town  and  castle. 

Fbom  Douglas  to  Ramsbt,  26  M.,  railway  in  1^/2-1^4^*  (f&res 
35.  4(2.,  2s.  2c2.);  tramway,  see  p.  360.  From  Douglas  to  (9  M.) 
8t,  John^s ,  see  above.  11  M.  Peel  Road ;  12  M.  8t,  Oermains.  — 
16  M.  Kirk  Michael  (Mitre;  Railway),  the  churchyard  of  which 
contains  several  interesting  Runic  monuments.  A  little  farther  on 
Bishopaeourt  (p.  360)  is  passed  on  the  left.  —  19  M.  BaUaugh, 
near  the  Ourragh  (p.  360).  —  21  M.  Sulby  Olen  (hotel). 

This  is  one  of  the  best  starting-points  for  a  visit  to  ''Sulby  Olea,  a 
wider  and  more  open  valley  than  most  of  the  Manx  glens,  somewhat 
recalling  parts  of  the  Highlands.  [It  may  also  be  approached  from  above 
from  the  *Hut  Station'  of  the  Snaefell  Electric  Tramway  (p.  860).  which 
may  be  reached  either  by  the  tramway  or  by  the  ^Mountains  Drive*  (p.  300).] 
A  walk  of  2^j^  H.  from  the  station  along  the  road  through  the  viJley 
brings  us  to  the  ThoU-e-Will  Hotel  ^ens.  6s.  6<f.),  in  the  grounds  of  which 
(adm.  4<l.)  are  the  Alt  and  the  TKolt-e-WtU  Falls  (the  latter  insignifioant). 
Tholt-e-WiU  lies  near  the  N.W.  base  of  Snaefell  (p.  359),  which  msj  be 
easily  ascended  hence.  —  From  this  point  we  may  reach  Ramsey  vii  Olen 
Anldyn,  to  the  N.B.  of  Snaefell. 

22  M.  Sulby  Bridge ;  24  M.  Lezayre.  —  26  M.  Bamsej  (^Queen's  ; 

Prince  of  Wales,  B.  from  2«.  6d.,  D.  3s. ;  Albion,  R.  2s.  6d.,  pens.  6s.  5 
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Imperial^  pens.  6-78. ;  Mooragh  Hydro  Hotd^  these  all  on  the  Espla- 
nade; Mitre,  in  the  town,  nnpretending;  Ramsey  Hydro;  lodgings), 
a  small  town  with  4729  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  N.£.  coast  of  the 
island,  in  the  middle  of  a  still  finer  hay  than  that  of  Donglas.  The 
sandy  beach  affords  excellent  bathing,  and  there  are  a  Promenade, 
a  Pier  (2200  ft.  long),  the  Mooragh  Park  and  Lake,  and  Golf  Links, 
The  environa  are  pretty,  and  pleaaant  walks  may  be  taken  to  (1  M.) 
the  Albert  Tower,  and  to  (iVs  hr.)  North  Barrule  (1860  ft.),  and  thence 
along  the  ridge  to  (4  M.)  Bnaefell  (p.  359).  Tu  the  S.  of  the  town  the  shore 
is  rocky,  and  at  low  tide  we  may  follow  it  to  Port  Leieaigue  (pronounced 
lectgut)  and  other  rocky  little  creeks  at  the  foot  of  Maughold  Head.  On 
the  hill  is  JSwk  Maughold,  with  a  very  curious  church  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  favourite  excursions  is  that  to  Sulby  Glen  (see  p.  362),  with 
which  may  he  combined  Olen  Auldj/n  (see  p.  362).  —  The  Ballagleui  Fall* 
and  Ballure  Olen  are  also  picturesque.  —  On  a  drive  to  (TVs  H.)  the  Point 
of  Ayre,  the  27.  extremity  of  the  island  (fine  sea  view),  we  pass  (iVz  M.) 
Kirk  Bride.  The  return  may  be  made  by  Andrecu,  with  a  very  lofty 
church-tower  and  some  Bunic  monuments.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the 
village  is  the  old  fort  of  Ballachurry,  a  grassy  mound  of  unknown  date. 
—  Beyond  the  Point  of  Ayre,  the  coast  is  lined  with  high  sandy  ^Broughs'', 
which  extond  far  down  the  W.  side  of  the  island. 

44.  From  Liverpool  to  London. 

The  traveller  from  Liverpool  to  London  has  a  choice  of  the  lines  of 
five  different  companies.  The  most  direct  route  is  by  the  London  &  North 
Western  Railway  to  Euston  Station,  via  Crewe  and  Rugby.  The  route  of 
the  Midland  Railway  (to  St.  Pancras)  passes  Matlock,  Derby,  Leicester,  and 
Bedford,  traversing  the  beautiful  Derbyshire  Peak  (E.  45).  The  Oreat 
Central  Railway  (to  Marylebone  Station)  passes  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  Rugby,  and  Aylesbury.  The  trains  of  the  Oreat  Northern  Railwetyj 
to  King's  Gross,  run  by  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Retford,  Qrantham,  and 
Peterborough.  The  Oreat  Western  Railway  to  Paddington  passes  Chester, 
Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Warwick  (Strat ford-on- Avon),  and  Oxford.  The 
fares  are  the  same  on  all  the  lines  (29s.,  20«.  Sd.,  IQs.  Qd, ;  no  second  class 
on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Railways).  The  time  occupied  by 
the  fast  trains  (4i/4-5  hrs.)  is  about  the  same  on  most  of  the  routes.  The 
principal  day-expresses  now  consist  of  vestibuled  corridor-trains  (see  p.  xx), 
with  dining  or  restaurant  cars,  while  sleeping-cars  are  attached  to  the 
night-trains  (berth  6s.  extra).  On  arrival  passengers  need  not  leave  the 
last  before  8  a.m.  —  The  journey  may  be  broken  at  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate stopping-places.  Luncheon -baskets  may  be  obtained  at  the  London, 
Liverpool,  and  other  chief  stations. 

a.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  Crewe  and  Bngby. 

192V2  M.  London  A  Nobth  Wbstekn  Railway  (Euston  Station)  in  3V4-6 
hrs.  (fares,  see  above).  Passengers  to  or  from  America  are  conveyed  in 
special  vestibuled  trains  running  between  the  Riverside  Station  at  Liver- 
pool (see  p.  340)  and  Euston  Station  in  London  in  S^/a  hrs.,  in  connection  with 
the  Atlantic  steamers. 

The  tiain  starts  at  Lime  Stieet  Station  (p.  340)  and  passes 
through  deep  cuttings  in  the  red  sandstone.  1  M.  EdgehiU.  1^2  ^• 
Wavertree,  with  the  lofty  campanile  of  its  church  to  the  right 
and  the  new  buildings  of  the  Liverpool  Bltie  Coat  Hospital.  The 
large  church  at  Sefton  Park  (p.  345)  is  visible  on  the  same  side. 
From  (4  M.)  Allerton  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Oarston,  a  town  on 
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the  Mersey  with  17,288  inhahitants.  Beyond  (8V2  M.)  Ditton,  junc- 
tion of  a  line  to  Warrington  (p.  349),  the  train  trayerses  part  of 
Widnes  (p.  349)  and  crosses  the  Mersey  and  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  (p.  356)  by  an  iron  viaduct  2  M.  long.  16  M.  Runcorn  (Boyal 
Hotel),  a  river-port  with  16,491  inhab.,  is  the  janction  of  a  line  to 
Chester  (p.  284).  A  transporter-bridge  here  crosses  the  Ship  Canal. 
—  18  M.  Sutton  Weaver.  We  now  cross  the  Weaver, 

At  (20  M.)  Acton  Bridge,  where  a  branch  diverges  for  (4^2  M.) 
Northwich  (p.  292),  we  join  the  main  route  from  London  to  Scot- 
land (see  p.  509). 

Fboh  Aotoh  Bridge  to  Wigan,  221/2  H.,  in  V^'iVs  ^'*  ^^^^  section  of 
the  main  route  to  the  N.  rans  through  the  bnsy  district  of  S.  Lancadiire. 
4  M.  Preston  Brook;  7  M.  Moore.  —  10  M.  Warrin^n  (p.  349).  —  15  M. 
EarletUnon  Junction;  16  M.  I^ewton4e-WUlotet  (p.  849;  junction  for  liverpool). 
17  M.  Golbome;  19  M.  Bamfurlong.  —  At  (22V2  M.)  Wiffon  (p.  406)  we  join 
the  line  from  Liverpool  to  Carlisle  and  the  Xorth. 

We  now  traverse  the  fertile  district  which  produces  the  famous 
Cheshire  cheese.  Beyond  (24^2  M.)Harf ford  the  line  passes  through 
the  smiling  Vale  Royal,  watered  by  the  Weaver.  To  the  right 
is  the  manor-house  of  Vale  Royal,  the  property  of  Lord  Delamere. 
The  hills  of  Wales  are  visible  to  the  right. 

341/2  M.  Crewe  (*Creu>e  Arms,  connected  with  the  station  by  a 
covered  passage;  Royal,  plain;  Railway  RfmU  Rooms),  a  town  of 
42,075  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  railway-works  of  the  L.N.W.R., 
which  employ  8000  men  (exclusive  of  1300  engine-drivers  who 
have  their  homes  here).  Crewe  is  also  an  important  railway- 
junction,  600  trains  passing  through  it  dally. 

Crewe  Ball  (Earl  of  Crewe),  a  modem  Jacobean  mansion,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original  building  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  was  burned  in  1866. 

Fbom  Cbewe  to  Uttoxbter,  82  M.,  North  Staffordshire  Railway  in 
1-2 V4  hrs.  (fares  6<.  8<2.,  S«.  S<f.,  2s.  7d.).  This  line  takes  us  through  the 
heart  of  the  Potteries,  a  busy  manufacturing  district  in  the  N.W.  of 
Staffordshire,  where  the  celebrated  English  earthenware  and  porcelain  are 
made.  This  district  occupies  the  upper  valley  of  the  Trent  for  a  distance 
of  about  10  M.,  and  is  rich  in  iron  and  coal ;  but  most  of  the  clay  and 
other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  is  brought  from  a 
distance.  The  towns  and  villages  it  contains  have  gradually  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  district  may  now  almost  be  described  as  one 
large  and  scattered  town,  with  upwards  of  800,(X)0  inhabitants.  In  every 
direction  rise  chimneys,  furnaces,  warehouses,  and  drying-houses.  The 
importance  of  this  industry  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  enterprise 
of  Josiah  Wedffwood  (1730-1795) ,  a  native  of  Burslem  (see  below),  who 
established  his  works  at  Etruria  (see  below).  Mint<m  and  Cepehaid  alao 
did  much  to  promote  the  industry. 

13V«  II.  Etruria,  a  village  named  from  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
ancient  vaaes  copied  by  Wedgwood  (round  whose  pottery-works  it  sprang 
up)  had  been  found  in  Etruria.  —  15  M.  Stoke-upon- Trent  (*Bailwaif; 
Whecttsheaf;  Bail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  a  town  with  30,466  inhab.,  is  a 
busy  railway  junction  and  a  chief  seat  of  the  pottery  -  manufacture.  In 
front  of  the  large  station  are  statues  of  Wedgwood  (d.  1795)  and  Mintom 
(d.  1886 ;  see  above).  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  show-rooms  of  Xinton, 
Copeland,  Brown-Westhead,  or  Doulton.  Trentham  Hall,  near  Stoke,  was 
presented  in  1905  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  the  Stafford  County  Council, 
for  the.  purposes  of  higher  education.  —A  line  runs  to  theN.  from  Stoke, 
vii  (4  M.)  iTonfey  with  (1801)  61,524  inhab.,  the  'Metropolis  of  the  Potteries', 
(6  M.)  Burslem  (38,766  inhab.  %  American  Consul,  Mr.  W.  F,  SmfOi),  and  (7  M.) 
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TwiitaU,  to  (12  M.)  CcngkUm  (p.  368).  At  Bnrslem  1b  the  Wedgwood  In»(ittU§t 
containing  a  school  of  art  and  a  muBeum ;  it  is  elaborately  adorned  with 
porcelain  plaques  and  friezes. 

26  H.  Leigh  ^  the  church  of  which  has  a  14th  cent,  tower.  —  32  M. 
Vttozeter  (White  Sart),  sometimes  pronounced  Uxeter^  the  birthplace  of 
Mary  Howitt  (1805-88),  is  a  pleasant  Uttle  town  of  5183  inhabitants.  It  was 
at  Uttoxeter  market  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  father  kept  the  book-stall, 
at  which  his  son  on  one  occasion  refused  to  take  his  place.  Many  years 
later  he  did  penance  for  his  disobedience  by  standing  for  a  considerable 
time  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  his  father's 
stall.  —  From  Uttoxeter  to  Burton  and  to  Derby,  see  pp.  198,  401. 

Fkojc  Uttoxstsb  to  1U.C0LXBFIXI.D,  33  M.,  railway  in  IV4-IV3 1^'*  (ffti^A 
be,  5<l.,  S«.  bd.y  2j.  &^ltd.).  This  picturesque  rouiie  ia  known  as  the  ^Ohumet 
Valley  Line".  —  iVz  M.  Rocester  (see  p.  101)  is  the  junction  for  Ashbourne 
(p.  401).  Near  (8  M.)  Alton  is  *  Alton  Towers,  the  picturesque  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Its  splendid  collections  were  almost  wholly  dispersed 
in  1866  and  the  house  is  not  shown;  but  the  beautiful  grounds  deserve 
a  visit.  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Alton  are  the  ruins  of  Croxden  Aibep 
(13th  cent.).  —  19  M.  Leek  {George;  Red  Lion.  B.  2e.  6<l.,  D.  2«.),  a  silk- 
thread  -  making  town  (15,484  inhab.),  has  a  fine  church  (injured  by  re- 
storers), an  art-gallery,  and  technical  schools.  The  churchyard  contains 
several  interesting  tombstones  and  affords,  at  the  summer  solstice,  a  view 
of  a  curious  phenomenon,  the  sun  appearing  to  set  twice  on  the  same  day 
behind  a  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  To  the  N.  of  Leek  are  (1  M.)  the 
ruins  of  IH&ul<»creeee  Abbey  (founded  1214),  incorporated  in  a  farm-house. 
From  Leek  a  short  branch-line  runs  to  the  6.  to  (8  M.)  Waierhouset,  where 
it  meets  the  Manifold  light  railway  to  Hulme  End,  near  Hartington  (p.  400). 
From  (21  M.)  Rudyard  (Budyard  Hotel),  near  an  artificial  lake  2V4  M.  in 
length,  interesting  excursions  may  be  made  to  Winkle  and  iMdchureh  (p.  899). 
At  (24  M.)  Buehion  is  the  ^Chapel  in  the  Wildemeee\  with  an  interesting 
E.E.  timber  nave-arcade.  —  28  M.  ITorth  Rode^  on  the  line  from  Macclesfield 
to  Gongleton  (p.  868).  The  church  of  (7aw«tffor<A,  2  M.  to  the  N.,  contains  some 
interesting  tombs  of  the  Fitton  family,  ttie  ancient  proprietors  of  Oaweworth 
Old  Hall,  a  timber-built  mansion  cloae  by.  —  33  M.  Maeeleejfield,  see  p.  358. 

Fbom  Obbwb  to  Whitchubgh,  13  M.,  railway  in  20-36  min.  Cit.  6<i., 
it,  4<l.,  is.  2d.).  —  9  M.  Nantwich  C7722  inhab.).  13  M.  Whitchurch,  see  p.  282. 

From  Crewe  to  Jianeheeter,  see  p.  357 ;  to  Cheeter^  see  p.  292. 

On  leaving  Crewe  we  have  a  view  of  the  tower  of  Crtfwe  Hall 
(p.  364),  among  trees,  to  the  left.  Beyond  (421/2  M.)  Madeley 
we  cross  the  line  from  Wellington  to  Newcastle-under-Lyme^  a  town 
with  19,914  inhab.,  in  the  Potteries  (see  p.  364).  —  531/2  M.  Norton 
Bridge  (Railway  Hotel),  junetion  of  a  line  to  Stone  and  Stoke  (comp. 
p.  358).  —  We  now  pass  Stafford  Castle  (p.  366)  on  the  right. 

58V2M.  Stafford  (North  Western,  R.  6«.,  D.  2a.  6(i.-3a.  6(1. ;  Swan; 
Vine^  R.  &  B.  la.  6d. ;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booma)^  the  county- town  of  Stafford- 
shire, with  20,894  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Sow,  3  M.  aboTO  its  junction 
with  the  Trent.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  Yictoria  Road,  crossing  the  river  and  passing  the  County  Tech- 
nical School,  leads  direct  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  a  handsome  cruciform 
edifice,  with  an  octangular  tower  and  a  late-Norman  nave  (1189). 
In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  bust  of  Izaak  Walton  (1593-1683),  a  native  of 
Stafford,  who  was  baptized  in  this  church.  Close  by,  at  the  corner 
of  St.  Mary's  Gate  and  Greengate,  is  the  picturesque  old  ^igh  House 
(1655).  Nearly  opposite  the  High  House  is  St.  Chad's,  a  restored 
Norman  church.  The  Borough  Hall,  in  Eastgate,  contains  the 
Wtagge  Museum  (11-4,  Wed.  11-1)  and  the  Public  Free  Library. 
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The  WiUiam  Salt  Librae,  In  Bank  Passage,  is  a  yalnable  collection 
of  old  books  and  MSS.,  drawings,  and  engiavings.  In  Greengate 
arc  the  well-equipped  Royal  Brine  Botha. 

About  IV2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  on  the  Newport  Road,  (pass- 
ing the  back  of  the  station) ,  is  Stafford  Oaatle ,  a  square  building  with 
towers  at  the  comers,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive 
view.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Stafiford,  but  is  now  untenanted,  except  by  the 
keeper  (adm.  9  till  dusk,  3d.).    Part  of  the  old  Xorman  keep  is  extant. 

Frou  Stafford  to  Shrbwsburt,  29  M.,  railway  in  s/«-lV4  hr.  (fares 
6«.  2(2.,  2t.  9d.,  2s.  b^/td.).  Near  (11  M.)  Newport  (Shakespeare;  Barley  Mow, 
B.  8s.,  D.  2«.  6d.),  with  a  fine  i5th  cent,  church,  are  Aqualate  Sail,  with 
a  small  lake,  and  Chetttynd  Park.  — 19  H.  Wellington^  and  thence  to  (29  M.) 
Shrewabury,  see  p.  275. 

From  Stafford  to  Uttoxbtbr,  15  M.,  railway  in  35-60  min.  (fares  2«., 
Is.  Sd.,  it.  8d.).  Near  (5^2  M.)  Ingestre  is  Ingestre  Park^  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  At  (11  M.)  Chariley  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of 
that  name  and  another  fine  park,  containing  wild  white  cattle.  At  Chartley 
Hall  is  shown  a  room  in  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time.  —  15  M.  Uttoxeter-,  see  p.  365. 

From  Stafford  to  Wolverhampton,  15  M.,  railway  in  22-85  min.  (2«.  9<f ., 
is.  6<l.,  is.  S^/td.).  Wolverhamptony  and  thence  to  Birmingham,  see  pp.  2^74, 273. 

Beyond  Stafford  the  line  turns  to  the  left  (E.).  To  the  left  lie 
Ingestre  Hall  and  Park  (see  abore).  From  (65  M.  j  CoUeieh  (Stafford 
Arms),  with  a  Dec.  chnrch  (to  the  right),  a  line  runs  N.W.  to 
Stone,  where  it  unites  with  the  line  from  Norton  Bridge  to  Stoke 
(p.  36b).  This  is  sometimes  used  as  an  alternative  route  by  the 
Manchester  express-trains.  About  1  M.  to  the  E.  is  Shugborough 
Parky  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  birthplace  of  Anson 
(1697-1762),  the  voyager.  Wolseley  HaU  and  Park  are  also  visible 
to  the  right.  The  train  follows  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Trent.  — 
From  (68  M.)  BugeUy  Junction  a  branch  runs  to  Rugeley  (Shrews- 
bury Arms),  the  square  church-towers  of  which  are  seen  to  tibie  right, 
and  WcUsall  (p.  273).  Near  (71  M.)  Armitage  we  leave  the  Trent, 
which  here  turns  to  the  N.  To  the  right  is  the  hilly  district  called 
Cannock  Chase,  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now  an  important  mining 
region  (coal  and  iron).  As  we  approach  Lichfield  we  have  a  view 
of  its  graceful  cathedral-spires  to  the  right. 

76  M.  Liohileld.  —  Bailway  Stations  (both  L.  A  K.W.B.).  Treni 
VctOeys  on  the  main  London  line,  IV2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (omn.  6d.). 
Oity  Station,  to  the  S.,  for  Birmingham,  Burton.  Derby,  etc. 

Hotels.  *6BORas,  the  scene  of  Farquhar's  ^Beaux^  Stratagem\  B.  from 
4s.,  D.  from  2s.  6d.,  Swan,  B.  is.,  D.  2s.  6d.-4s.,  both  in  St.  John  Street. 

Lichfield,  pleasantly  situated  between  the  Minster  Pool  and  Stowe 
Pool  (p.  868),  is  a  small  city  with  7902  inhab.,  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  many  interesting  associations  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  irho 
was  bom  here  in  1709. 

Lichfield  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Elia*  AshmoU  (1617-92;  p.  2i9), 
the  residence  of  Dr.  EratMu  Darwin  (1731-1802).  and  the  early  home  of 
David  Garrick  (b.  1717  at  Hereford),  facts  now  commemorated  by  tablets 
on  their  houses.  In  the  18th  cent.  Lichfield  was  the  home  of  a  well-known 
literary  coterie,  including  Anna  Seward,  the  ^Swan  of  Lichfield',  whose 
nkther  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral;  Rich.  L.  Edgeworth  (father  of  Maria 
Kdgeworth)  and  the  beautiful  Honora  Sneyd,  afterwards  his  wife;  That.  Dap 
(author  of  'Sandford  and  Merton')  j  and  for  a  short  period,  Jft^/or  JohnAMdr4. 
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As  we  appioach  the  town  from  the  TientYalley  Station,  we  pass 
the  Church  of  8t.  Michael^  where  Johnson's  father  and  mother  are 
hurled,  with  epitaphs  composed  hy  their  son  (in  the  central  aisle). 
Straight  on  is  the  Maexbt  Place,  in  which  rises  a  colossal  Statue 
of  Johnson,  erected  in  1838,  with  bas-reliefs  of  scenes  from  his  life 
on  the  pedestal.  To  the  left  is  the  Church  of  8t,  Mary,  with  a  tall 
spire,  the  register  of  which  contains  an  entry  of  Johnson's  baptism. 
Opposite,  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  is  the  house  in  which 
Johnson  was  born,  recognisable  by  the  memorial  tablet  and  by  the 
three  painted  pillars  in  front.  It  now  contains  a  number  of  personal 
relics,  MSS.,  portraits,  etc.  of  Johnson  and  Garrick  (adm.  10-6,  Sd,). 

The  old  Three  Orowns  Itm,  in  the  market-place,  entertained  Johnson 
and  Boswell  when  they  visited  Lichfield  in  1776,  and  here  Johnson  ex- 
patiated in  praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who,  he  said,  were  *the 
most  sober,  decent  people  in  England,  the  genteelest  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  English". 

The  site  of  the  Ii^ant  ScTiOol  attended  by  Johnson,  and  the  honse'  where 
Lord  Brook  was  killed  in  1643,  by  a  bullet  from  the  cathedral-tower,  are 
indicated  by  tablets  in  Dam  Street,  leading  from  the  market-place  to  the 
S.B.  comer  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  market-place,  St.  John  St.  leads  to  the  N. ,  passing 
the  Museum  ^  TuhUjc  Library  and  the  Probate  Court  (on  the  site  of 
Garrick's  house,  p.  366),  to  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral. 

The  *  Cathedral,  a  building  of  red  sandstone,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  and  to  St.  Chad  (d.  672),  the  patron-saint  of  Lichfield, 
and  situated  in  a  «mall  but  picturesque  close  immediately  above  the 

Minster  Pool,  dates  mainly  from  the  lS-14th  centuries. 

The  diocese  of  Lichfield  was  formerly  of  immense  size,  having  been 
at  first  conterminous  with  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  no  fewer  than 
twelve  other  modem  sees  once  lay  wholly  or  in  part  within  its  borders. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  bore  for  a  short 
time  the  archiepiscopal  title  (see  also  p.  285).  —  A  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  was  built  at  Lichfield  in-the  7th  cent. ;  but  the  earliest  building 
known  to  have  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  cathedral  was  a  Korman 
church  dating  from  about  1100.  The  oldest  part  of  the  existing  building 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  W.  half  of  the  choir,  erected  about  1200;  the 
transepts  followed  in  122040 ;  the  nave  dates  from  about  1250,  and  the  W. 
front  from  about  1280;  while  the  lady-chapel  and  presbytery  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  cathedral-close  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  in  1643  the  cathedral  was  defended 
against  the  Puritans,  who  battered  down  the  central  tower  and  demolished 
many  carvings,  monuments,  and  windows.  It  was,  however,  soon  restored. 
In  the  19th  cent,  the  building  underwent  the  inevitable  restorations  of 
Wyatt  and  Oilbert  Seott. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  is  sometimes  styled  the  *Queen  of  English  llinsters^ 
and  though  surpassed  by  other  cathedrals  in  age,  size,  grandeur  of  site,  and 
elaborate  decoration,  it  has  yet  a  good  claim  to  the  title  in  the  exquisite 
symmetry,  proportion,  and  picturesqueness  of  its  general  effect.  The  most 
conspicuous  external  features  are  the  three  beautiful  spires  and  the  fine 
W.  faf  ade.  The  central  steeple  (by  Wren)  is  268  ft.,  and  those  at  the  W. 
end  each  198  ft.  high.  The  *W.  Facade,  dating  from  about  1280,  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  and  harmonious  in  England;  and  it  has  an  advantage 
over  such  a  front  as  that  of  Peterborough  (p.  388)  in  its  organic  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is  covered  with  niches  for  about  100  sta- 
tues, now  almost  idl  filled  with  modem  figures.  The  door  of  the  N,  tran- 
sept is  a  fine  piece  of  E.E.  work.  —  The  main  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  are :  length  (interior),  370  ft. ;  width  of  nave  and  aisles  67  ft. } 
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width  across  transepts,  149  ft. ;  height,  67  ft.  The  daily  senrices  are  at 
8  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  and  i  p.m.    We  enter  hy  the  W.  portal. 

The  ^Interior  (adm.  at  any  hour  of  the  day^  no  fee)  is  worthy  of 
the  exterior;  its  proportions  are  very  harmonious  and  pleasing,  while 
the  red  hue  of  the  stone  gives  an  impression  of  great  richness  and 
warmth.  The  Navs  is  in  the  early-Dec.  style,  with  a  beautiful  triforium. 
The  aisles  are  unusually  narrow.  Most  of  the  ancient  monuments  have 
been  destroyed,  but  many  of  the  modem  ones  are  interesting,  such  as 
those  of  La^y  If  ary  Wortley  Montague  (W.  end  of  V.  'aisle),  Johnson,  and 
Oarrick.  The  last  is  provided  with  an  epitaph  by  Johnson.  In  the  K. 
aisle  is  a  monument  erected  by  Mist  Seward  (d.  1809)  to  her  parents,  with 
an  inscription  by  Sir  Walter  Sdott  referring  to  the  poetess  herself.  The 
Tbansbpts  areS.E.,  with  Perp.  insertions.  In  the  aisle  of  the  8.  transept 
are  busts  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick,  by  Westmaeott. 

The  ^Ghoib,  which  deflects  palpably  towards  the  N. ,  was  erected 
about  1200;  but  the  E.  half,  forming  the  Prethytery  ^  was  rebuilt  in 
1326,  while  the  clerestory  of  the  W.  part  was  also  iJtered.  The  junction 
of  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles  is  easily  distinguishable.  The  reredos  and  choir- 
screen  were  designed  by  Bcoit.  The  stalls  (modern)  were  carved  by  Mr. 
Evans,  a  eousin  of  Gteorge  Eliot  and  said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Seth  in  ^Adam  Bede".  The  floor,  in  Minton  tiles,  rejtresents  the  early 
history  of  the  diocese.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  is  a  celebrated  monu- 
ment, the  "Sleeping  Children  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  by  Chantrey;  and  at  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  N.  aisle  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Bp.  Ryder 
(d.  1836),  also  by  Chantrey.  In  front  of  the  latter  is  the  effigy  of  Bp.  Lone- 
deUe,  by  G.  F.  Watts.  A  medallion  in  the  8.  aisle  commemorates  Sniamtu 
Darwin  (1731-1803),  and  a  tablet  recalls  Hodeon  of  ^Hodson's  Horse\  Here. 
too,  is  the  curious  monument  of  Sir  John  Stanley  of  Pipe.  —  At  the  B.  end  oi 
the  choir  is  the  Ladt  Ghafkl,  built  about  1300,  and  terminating  in  a 
polygonal  apse  (the  only  Gk>thic  apse  in  an  English  cathedr^)*  The  *J^ained 
Olau  Windows  (except  the  two  most  W.)  date  from  153044  and  were  brought 
in  1802  from  a  convent  near  Lidge.  The  ten  figures  of  virgin  saints  and 
martyrs  are  modern  (1896).    The  altar-piece  was  carved  at  Ober-Ammeigau. 

—  A  door  in  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  opens  on  a  vestibule  leading  to  the 
CuAPTBB  HousB,  au  octagonal  room,  with  a  ribbed  roof  supported  by  a 
central  shaft.  A  room  above  contains  the  diocesan  Library,  among  the 
treasures  of  which  are  an  illuminated  MS.  of  'Ghaucer^s  Canterbury  Tales\ 
a  Saxon  copy  of  the  Gospels  C8t.  Chad^s  Gospels*;  not  later  than  700; 
exhibited  in  a  glass-case  behind  the  reredos  of  the  choir),  and  Dr.  John0on''8 
copy  of  ^South's  Sermons^  (1694),  used  in  the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary. 

—  To  the  8.  of  the  choir  is  the  Sagbistt,  now  used  aa  the  Dxah^b  Codst, 
over  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  minstrel  gallery  of  the  15th  century.  The 
upper  story,  long  used  as  a  muniment  room,  was  restored  in  1887  to  its 
original  condition  as  the  *Chapel  of  St.  Chad, 

The  Episcopal  Palace  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  close,  and  on  the 
S.  is  a  Theological  College,  —  At  the  S.  end  of  St.  John  St.  is 
8t,  John's  Hospital,  a  curious  old  structure,  with  eight  large  buttress- 
like  chimneys  and  a  chapel.  Near  this  is  the  Free  Grammar  School, 
attended  by  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Qarrlck,  which  was  rebuilt  lu 
1850  and  again  in  1902. 

BBTirons.  To  the  N.E.  of  Lichfield  lies  Stows  Fool,  along  which  a 
pretty  walk  leads  to  SUnes  and  the  ancient  ohureh  of  Bt.  Chad,  containing 
the  tomb  of  Lucy  Porter,  Johnson''s  step-daughter.  —  Wall,  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Etoeetwm,  is  situated  2  M.  to  the  8.,  on  Watling  Street  (p.  9BA). 
Remains  of  ancient  earthworks  are  still  visible.  Another  Roman  road, 
named  leknield  Street,  leads  from  Lichfield  towards  the  N.B. 

From  Lichfield  to  Birmingham,  see  p.  278;  to  Derby  and  to  WtOseM,  see 
p.  871. 

Beyond  Lichfield  the  train  passes  between  the  parks  otFisherwiek 
'Itti)  and  Tamhom  (right)  and  crosses  the  Tame,   From  (821/2  M.) 
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Tamwotih  (p.  198),  wheie  out  line  intersects  the  Midland  Railway 
from  Birmingham  to  Derby  (R.  24),  the  train  follows  the  direction 
of  the  Anker,  At  (90  M.)  Atherstone  (Red  Lion,  R.  2$,  6d.),  in 
the  Three  Tuns  Inn,  Henry  of  Richmond  passed  the  night  before 
the  Battle  of  Bosworth  (1485),  the  Held  of  which  lies  about  5  M. 
to  the  N.E. 

95  M.  Vnneaton  (NewdegaU  Amu ;  Bull;  RaiU  Bfmt,  Booms)^ 
a  ribbon-making  town  of  24,995  inhab. ,  with  an  old  Gothic  church 
and  the  remains  of  a  nnnnery,  fitted  up  as  a  church. 

Bobeit  Barton  (1677-1689),  author  of  the  *Anatomy  of  Helancholy\ 
was  bom  at  LmdUv^  3  M.  to  the  K.E.;  and  Miehael  Drayton  (1663-1631), 
author  of  the  'Polyolbion\  at  Hartshttl,  2  M.  to  the  N.W. 

Faom  Kunbaton  to  Covbhtbt,  9V2  M.,  railway  in  V«~Vs  hr.  (fares 
it.  Sd.,  ll«f.,  V^ltd.).  This  line  runs  through  *George  Eliot's  coantry\ 
Nuneaton  itself  is  the  *Milby'  in  ^Scenes  from  Clerical  Life\  1  M.  CTUlvers 
Colon  Is  the  ^Shepperton'  of  the  same  volume.  Close  by  lies  Arbury  Farm^ 
where  George  BHot  iifary  Anne  Eoane;  1820-80)  was  born,  and  not  far  ofif  is 
Chriff  House^  where  she  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  life  (comp. 
p.  268).  —  3  M.  Bedworth.  —  9V2  M.  Coventry^  see  p.  267. 

From  Nuneaton  to  Wigtton  and  Leicester t  see  p.  876. 

IIOV2M.  Bughy,  and  thence  to  (I92V2M.) London,  B.pp.266-262. 

b.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vik  Katlook  and  Derby. 

320  M.  Midland  Railway  in  4V4-6S/4  hrs.  (fares,  etc.,  see  p.  868).  There 
is  no  second  class  on  this  line,  but  the  third-class  carriages  are  good. 

From  Liverpool  to  (24  M.)  Olatebrook^  see  p.  360.  The  Lon- 
don line  here  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Manchester.  At 
(38  M.)  Tiviot  Dale,  one  of  the  stations  of  Stockport  (p.  357),  our 
line  is  joined  by  the  direct  line  of  the  Midland  railway  from  Man- 
chester (Central  Station)  to  London  (comp.  p.  357),  while  the 
trains  flrom  Victoria  Station  come  in  at  (41  M.)  Bomiley,  Beyond 
(42^/4  M.)  Marple  we  enter  Derbyshire,  and  the  hills  of  the  Peak 
District  (B.  45)  become  visible  to  the  left,  at  some  distance. 

We  now  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Ooytj  the  beauties  of  which 
are  marred  by  factories.  At  (46^4 M.)  Neto  Mills  we  obtain,  on  the 
left,  a  distant  view  of  Kinder  Scout  (p.  397),  and  farther  on  we  pass 
the  conical  Chinley  Chum  (1490  ft.l.  —  50V4  M.  ChhOey  is  the 
junction  for  Dore  and  Sheffield  (p.  399)  and  for  Buxton  (p.  397). 
—  Beyond  (51^/4  M.)  Chapet-en-le-Frith  (King's  Arms),  another 
of  the  starting-points  for  an  exploration  of  the  Peak  (comp.  p.  397), 
the  line  threads  the  Doveholes  Tunnel^  1^2  M.  long,  and  reaches 
its  culminating  point  (985  ft.)  at  (55V2  M.)  Peak  Forest  Station, 
It  then  descends  rapidly,  through  ^e  breat  Bocks  Dale^  to  (60  M.) 
Miller's  Dale  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  a  short  branch  to 
Buxton  (p.  397),  where  we  have  a  picturesque  glimpse  of  Chee  Dale 
(p.  399)  to  the  left.  We  here  enter  the  romantic  *  Valley  of  the  Wye, 
and  the  scenery  between  this  point  and  Matlock  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive on  the  line.  Two  tunnels.  62^/4  M.  Monsal  Dale,  Beyond 
the  Longstone  Tunnel  we  reach  (65^2  ^0  Sassop  and  (66V2  ^)* 
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Bakewell  (p.  394).  Tunnel.  70  M.  Bowsley  (Peacock),  the  nearest 
station  for  Haddon  Hall  and  Ghatsworth  (see  p.  393;  omnlhnses 
Is.).  Beyond  Rowsley  the  Wye  flovs  into  the  JDerwent,  the  broad 
Talley  of  which,  here  called  Darley  Dale,  we  now  follow.  The  riyei 
is  crossed  and  recrossed  several  times.  72^4  M.  Darley,  A  yew 
in  the  churchyard  (left)  is  said  to  be  2000  years  old.  —  Beyond 
(74V4  M.)  Matlock  the  train  passes  through  the  High  Tor  Tunnel 
and  reaches  (7572  ^0  Matlock  Bath  (see  p.  392). 

Beyond  Matlock  the  train  threads  another  long  tuunelr-  76^4 M, 
Cromford  (♦Greyhound,  plain,  R.  from  2«.,  D.  2a.  6d.),  the  ^cradle 
of  the  cotton  manufacture';  the  Tillage  and  Willeraley  CaatUf  the 
seat  of  the  Arkwright  family,  lie  about  V2  ^*  ^  ^^^  right.  It  was 
here  that  Richard  Arkwright  (p.  406)  built  his  first  cotton-mill  in 
1770.  —  79  M.  What8tandwell;  81  M.  Ambergate  (Hurt  Arms),  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Chesterfield  (p.  436)  and  Sheffield  (p.  380) 
and  to  Mansfield  (p.  402)  t1^  Sutton  Junction.  —  84  M.  Belper 
(Lion,  B.  3<.,  D.  2^.  6c2.),  a  small  hosiery  and  cotton  manufacturing 
town  with  10,934  Inhabitants.  —  86  M.  Duffield,  with  the  remains 
of  a  fine  Norman  castle  (11th  cent.),  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  to 
(8Y2  M.)  Wirksworih.  —  We  now  quit  the  hilly  district  and  enter 
the  wide  plain  of  G^ntral  England.  The  town  of  Derby  soon  comes 
into  sight  on  the  right,  before  entering  the  station  of  which  we 
cross  the  Derwent  Canal  and  the  Derwent. 

91V2^>I)0'^7-  — ^<>^«l>*  *MiDLAND  (PI  a;  D,4),  at  the  Midland  Bail- 
way  Station,  1  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  B.  from  if.,  D.  from  2f. 
6d. ;  «St.  James's  (PI.  bj  B,  2),  St.  Jamea  St.,  B.  U.\  Botal  (PI.  c;  B,  ^, 
Corn  Market;  Wood^s  Tbupkramck.  —  Bail.  Be/reshmt.  Bo<miti 

Tramways  run  from  the  centre  of  the  town  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  Midktnd  Station  (PI.  D,  8)  on  the  £..  to  the  Friar  Gate  Station 
(PI.  A,  1,  2;  O.  N.  B.)  on  the  N.W.,  and  to  various  other  points  in  the 
suburbs.  —  Kotor  Omnibuses  also  ply  in  various  directions. 

Oab  Is.  per  mile:  from  the  Midland  Station  into  the  town  is.  Gd. 

Theatre  (PI.  B,  9),  Babington  Lane.  ~  Palac€  Theatre  of  Varieties j 
Albert  St.  (PI.  B,  2). 

Post  Office  (PI.  B^  2),  Victoria  St.,  comer  of  St.  James  St. 

American  Consular  Agent,  Mr.  C.  K.  Eddoweey  Strand. 

Derby,  the  county-town  of  Derbyshire,  with  (1901)  106,785  in- 

hab.,  lies  on  the  Derwent,  opposite  the  site  of  the  Roman  Derventio, 
Derby,  first  mentioned  in  Bede,  was  one  of  the  Danish  *Five  Boroughs^ 
finally  conquered  for  the  crown  of  Wessex  by  Edmund  in  941 ;  the  others 
being  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Stamford,  and  Nottingham.  William  the  Con- 
queror presented  the  town  and  its  environs  to  his  natural  son,  'Peveril 
of  the  Peak^;  but  the  last  relics  of  the  castle  erected  by  the  latter  are  said 
to  have  disappeared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  In  1745  Derby  was 
the  most  southerlv  point  reached  by  Charles  Stuart  and  his  Highlanders 
in  their  attemptea  march  to  London.  -*■  Samuel  Biehardiom  (i9B9-il^i),  the 
author  of  ^Clarissa  Harlowe*;  Jce^h  Wright  (1784-97;  'Wright  of  Derbv'), 
the  painter;  Button  (d.  1816),  the  topographer:  and  Herbert  Spencer  (1S20- 
1903)  were  born  at  Derby.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  wrote  many  of  his  works 
at  Derby,  and  died  here  in  1802.  —  Derby  is  said  to  be  the  StoniUm  of 
*Adam  Bede\  and  the  Ceuntp  Hall  in  St.  Mary's  Gate  the  scene  of  Hetty 
Sorrel's  trial.  —  The  manufacture  of  silk,  hosiery,  elastic  fabrics,  cotton, 
iron,  porcelain,  and  ornaments  of  Derbyshire  spar  is  briskly  prosecuted 
here.    The  first  sllk-miU  (now  pulled  down)  in  Englsnd  was  erected  j^t 
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Derby  la  1718  on  an  island  In  the  Derwent.  The  extensive  works  of  the 
Midland  Railway  (visitors  admitted)  cover  over  400  acres  and  employ 
10,000  men.  —  Derby  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  England  in  which  base 
ball  has  established  its  footing  (grounds  at  Colombo  St.). 

StarUng  from  Yictoria  St.  (PI.  B,  2),  In  the  centre  of  the 
town,  we  proceed  to  the  W.  through  the  Wardwick,  in  which  is  the 
building  containing  the  Museum  ^  Library  (daily,  except  Tues., 
10-9)  and  the  Corporation  AH  OalUry  (10-9,  Tues.  &  Wed.  10-6; 
Tues.  Gd.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  free,  Thurs.  &  Frid.  Id.;  entr.  from 
the  Strand),  to  the  Fkiab  Gate,  the  broadest  and  best-built  street 
in  the  town.  To  the  right  is  the  modernized  St,  Werburgh's  Church 
(PI.  A,  2),  the  register  of  which  contains  the  entry  of  Dr.  John- 
son's marriage  in  1735.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  through 
Gheapside  into  Sadler  Oate^  leading  to  the  Mabkbt  Plaob  (1^1.  B,  2) 
with  the  Town  HaU  and  a  Statue  of  Michael  T.  Bass  (1799-1884), 
M.P.  for  Derby  for  35  years,  by  Boehm.  Iron  Oate,  opposite  the 
Town  Hall,  leads  to  the  N.  to  All  Saints'  dhnrolL  (PI.  B,  1),  with 
a  fine  Perp.  Tower  (175  ft.  high)  of  the  16th  cent.,  the  architectural 

glory  of  the  town,  to  which  an  incongruous  body  has  been  added. 
The  Interior  contains  iuonuments  by  Roubiliac,  Chantrey,  and  Kol- 
lekens;  an  almost  unique  wooden  effigy  of  an  abbot;  a  curious  incised 
slab  with  the  figure  of  an  abbot ;  a  fine  iron  chancel-screen  \  and  the 
monument  of  Bett  of  Hardwiei  (p.  403;  by  the  S.  wall).  Doles  of  bread 
are  distributed  here  and  at  St.  Werburgh^s  after  the  morning  service. 

Farther  to  the  N.,  at  the  end  of  Queen  5t.,  is  the  tapering  spire 
(205  ft.)  of  St.  Alkmund's  (PI.  A,  B,  1),  'founded  930,  rebuilt 
1844' ,  behind  which  is  the  Rom.  Oath.  Church  of  St.  Mary ,  by 
Pugin  (good  interior).  —  From  this  point  we  descend  Bridge  Gate 
to  the  right  to  St,  Mary's  Bridge^  with  the  interesting  little  chapel 
of  St,  Mary-or^the-Bridge  (14th  cent.).  —  In  St.  Peter's  St.  is  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  (PL  B,  2),  a  Perp.  edifice  (14th  cent.),  with 
some  earlier  portions.  It  was  restored  and  extended  towards  the 
W.  in  1899-1900,  and  the  tower  was  rebuilt. 

The  Arborstum  (PI.  B,4),  a  well  laid  out  park,  >/i  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  the 
Midland  Station  (tramway  via  Osmaston  Boad),  contains  a  curious  headless 
cross,  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  pay-table  between  the  townsmen  and 
peasants  during  the  plague  of  1666.  In  Osmaston  Road  are  the  ''Show  Rooms  of 
the  Derby  Crown  Porcelain  Co.  —  Derby  Orammar  School  was  founded  in  1160. 

Derby  is  a  very  convenient  starting-point  for  excursions  to  Ghatsworth 
and  the  Peak  (comp.  B.  45).  Among  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  axe  Loeko  Park  (no  adm.),  with  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings,  3>/2  M.  to  the  "N.W. ;  Chaddeeden,  iVs  M.  to  the  £. ;  Elvaeton 
Cattle,  4H.  to  iheS.E.;  and  Dnfjleld  (p.  370). 

The  two  principal  lines  of  the  Midland  Bailway  part  company  at 
Derby,  the  one  running  to  the  S.W.  to  Burton  (p.  198),  Birmingham  (p.  268), 
Worcester  (p.  192),  and  Gloucester  (p.  178),  while  the  other  runs  S.E, 
to  Leicester,  Bedford,  and  London  (see  below). 

Fsox  Dbrbt  to  Wai^all,  BSVs  M.,  L.  A  N.  W.  B.  in  1V8-2V4  brs. 
(fares  5«.,  3«.  Id.,  2e.  9V2d.)-  —  6V4  M.  Repion;  11  M.  Burton  (p.  198).  The 
line  now  follows  the  general  direction  of  the  Icknield  Street  (p.  368)  as 
far  as  (2V2  M.)  Lichfield  (p.  866),  beyond  which  it  traverses  a  busy  coal- 
mining district.  —  33^2  M.  Walsall,  see  p.  273. 

Beyond  Derby  the  train  follows  the  Talley  of  the  Derwent,  and 
Joins  the  London  and  Scotland  trunk-line  of  the  Midland  Railway 
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at  (101  M.)  Trent  Junction  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Soar  and  the  Trent,  whence  the  branch-line  to  Not- 
tingham diyerges  (p.  382).  The  line  tarns  to  the  S. ,  crosses  the 
Trent  and  the  Soar,  and  enters  Leicestershire,  celebrated  for  Its 
short-homed  cattle,  Its  sheep,  and  its  hunters.  —  lOTYa  M.  Lough" 
borough  (Bull's  Head,  R.  or  D.  3«.),  a  town  with  21,508  inhab., 
who  make  lace  and  hosiery.  It  contains  a  good  cruciform  church, 
restored  by  Scott,  and  a  large  bell-foundry.  About  3  M.  to  the  W. 
of  Loughborough  is  Oarendon  Park  (visitors  admitted),  on  the  site 
of  an  Augustine  monastery  of  1133,  with  a  ^miraculous'  hawthorn 
(blooming  at  Christmas)  in  its  beautiful  grounds.  —  To  the  right 
are  the  heights  of  Chamwood  Forest,  culminating  in  Bardon  HiU 
(902  ft.).  The  train  follows  the  valley  of  the  Soar.  About  1  M.  to 
the  S.W.  (right)  of  (1091/2  M.)  Barrow-on-Soar  ^  Quom  lies  Quom- 
don,  headquarters  of  the  well-known  Quom  Hunt,  Farther  on,  to 
the  right,  is  Mount  Sorrel,  with  granite  quarries.  — 115  M.  Syston, 
junction  for  Melton  Mowbray,  see  p.  374. 

120  M.  Leicester.  —  Hotels.  *Gbakd  (Pi.  a;  F,  8),  Qranby  St.,  R. 
from  As.  6d,,  D.  U.  Qd.\  Bell  (PI.  b ;  F,  3),  B.  or  D.  3t.  6d.,  Humberstone 
Gate;  RoTAL  (PI.  c;  E,  8);  Stag  &  Pheasant  (PI.  d;  F,  3),  Humberstone 
Gate;  Wellington  (PI.  e;  F,  3),  R.  8*.6d.,  D.  2«.  6d.;  White  Haet(P1.  f; 
E,  8),  R.  8«.  Si.,  D.  2$.  6d.,  Geobgb  (PI.  g;  E,  2,  3),  both  in  the  Haymarket; 
Gbanvillb  (PI.  h;  E,  4);  •Wtvbbn  Tbufebanoe  (PI.  i;  F,  4),  E.  from  2<.  ftf., 
D.  3«.  —  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms. 

Electric  Tramways  {id.)  run  from  the  Clock  Tower  (see  p.  873)  througb 
the  principal  streets  to  the  various  suburbs.  —  Post  Offiee  (PI.  F,  S) 
Granby  St. 

Theatres.  Ro^fol  (PI.  E,  3) ,  Horsefair  St.  \  Opera  House  (PI.  B,  3), 
Silver  St.;  FcOace Music  Hall  (PI.  E,  3);  Pavilion^  both  in  Belgrave  Gate. 

American  Oommercial  Agent,  Mr.  S.  3.  Partridge. 

Railway  Stations.  Joint  Midland  if:  L.  IT,  W.  Station  (PI.  F,  4),  London 
Road;  G.  N.  R.  Station  (PL  F,  1),  Belgrave  Road,  to  the  17. ;  0,  C.  R.  Station 
(PI.  D,  2),  Great  Central  St.,  near  the  river  Soar  and  the  Castle. 

Leicester,  the  county-town  of  LeiceBtershize  and  a  noted  hunting- 
centre,  is  an  ancient  place  with  (1901)  211,574  inhab.,  situated 
on  the  river  Soar.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacture,  and  the  making  of  hosiery  and  elastic  webbing  is  also 
extensively  carried  on. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  original  foundation  of  Leicester  to  King  Lear, 
and  the  present  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Ratae,  of  which 
several  ^teresting  relics  are  preserved.  Fourteen  Roman  pavements  have 
been  unearthed  in  the  town;  and  2  H.  to  the  K.,  on  the  Fosse  Way,  which 
ran  through  Leicester,  the  oldest  of  the  three  Roman  milestones  found  in 
Great  Britain  was  discovered  (now  in  the  Museum,  p.  874).  Leicester  was 
one  of  the  Danish  *Five  Boroughs'  (p.  870).  Richard  III.  spent  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Bosworth  (p.  374)  in  the  Blue  Boar  Inn  at  Leicester, 
now  demolished,  and  his  body  was  brought  back  here  for  burial  in  the 
Grey  Friars'*  church.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  his  remains 
were  exhumed  and  thrown  into  the  Soar  from  Bow  Bridge  (p.  378);  & 
building  beside  the  bridge  bears  the  inscription:  ^Near  this  spot  lie  the 
remains  of  Richard  IH.,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets ,  i486.'  His  stone 
coffin  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  used  as  a  horse-trough  for  an  inn. 
1  4*?»o  ^*^^  ^•^  Leicester  held  out  for  the  Parliament,  and  was  taken 
i?QAJ*^^  y  Prince  Rupert.  Leicester  was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  GboMr 
(1806-93),  the  Chartist,  and  of  Thomas  Cook  (1808-0?),   of  *Cook's  Tours^ 
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In  the  centre  of  the  modem  town,  at  the  intersection  of  tha 
five  main  streets,  is  a  handsome  Memorial  Cross  or  Clock  Tower 
(PI.  E,  3),  erected  in  1868,  with  effigies  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Sir 
T.  White,  Aid.  Newton,  and  William  of  Wyggestone,  four  bene- 
factors of  Leicester.  Proceeding  to  the  W.,  through  High  St.,  we 
reach  8U  Nicholas  (PI.  D,  3),  the  oldest  church  in  Leicester, 
with  a  Norman  tower  (restored  in  1905),  some  masslye  Norman 
masonry  in  the  interior,  and  thin  Roman  bricks  in  the  clerestory. 
Olose  to  its  W.  end  stands  the  so-called  Jeiory  Wallj  the  chief 
Roman  relic  in  Leicester,  variously  described  as  part  of  a  temple 
or  of  a  town-gate. 

This  wall  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  formerly 
restricted  to  this  part  of  the  town.  It  is  composed  of  rabble  and  Roman 
bricks,-  and  is  75  u.  long  and  about  20  ft.  high.  On  the  E.  side  are  fonr 
large  archways;  the  W.  side  is  concealed.  —  A  tesselated  Roman  pavement 
(adm.  3d.)  is  preserved  beneath  the  shop  Xo.  02  St.  Nicholas  St.,  opposite 
the  church  and  there  is  a  finer  one  beneath  the  G.  G.  railway  to  the  K. 
The  latter  is  reached  via  Holy  Bones  St.,  Bath  Lane,  and  Blackfriars 
(where  the  key  is  obtained  at  No.  28*,  adm.  2d.).  —  Farther  to  the  W.  is 
the  West  Bridge  over  the  Soar,  beyond  which  is  Bow  Bridge  (p.  372),  over 
an  arm  of  the  river. 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  seen  the  slender  modern  spire  of 
the  *  Church  of  8t,  Mary  de  Cattro  (PI.  D,  4),  an  interesting  old 
building,  exhibiting  specimens  of  aU  the  architectural  styles  from 
Norman  (1107)  to  late-Perpendicular.  The  church  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Castle  Yardf  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  (PI.  D,  4) 
of  Leicester,  built  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  and  afterwards 
occupied  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  famous  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
by  John  of  Gaunt.  Nothing  remains  except  the  modernised  Oreat 
Hall,  now  used  for  the  county-assizes,  and  some  dungeons  (apply 
tQ  the  keeper,  in  the  Castle  Yard).  Adjacent  is  a  large  earthwork 
oalled  the  Mount  or  Castle  Fieir,  on  which  the  castle-donjon  or 
keep  formerly  stood. 

The  ruined  Turret  Qatexoay  to  the  S.  leads  to  the  Nbwabkb 
(i.e.  the  new  workj,  originally  an  addition  to  the  castle,  with  the 
municipal  Tcchnic<d  and  Art  School  (1897)  and,  to  the  right,  Trinity 
Hospital  (PI.  D,  4),  an  almshouse  for  the  aged,  founded  in  1331 
and  rebuilt  in  1776  and  1901  (visitors  admitted).  From  the  Newarke 
the  Magazine  Gateway  (restored) ,  adjoining  the  Militia  Barracks^ 
opens  into  Oxford  St.  We  here  turn  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right 
by  Peacock  Lane,  and  ascend  the  narrow  passage  skirting  the  W. 
side  of  the  churchyard  of  8t,  MaHin^s  (PI.  E,  3).  The  Old  town  Hall 
close  to  the  church,  in  Town  Hall  Lane,  was  originally  the  chantry- 
house  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  old  Mayor^s  Parlour  (fee) 
contains  some  good  Jacobean  carving.  The  Old  Town  Library  is 
open  daily  (except  Frid.),  10-5. 

Town  Hall  Lane  is  continued  to  the  E.  by  Silver  Street  to  the 
Mabkbt  Plaob  (PI.  E,  3),  containing  the  Market  House^  with  an 
outside-staircase,  and  a  statue  of  the  6th  Duke  of  Rutland.  —  In 
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Horsefaii  St.,  to  the  S.  of  the  market,   is  the  new  Town  Hall 

21.  E,  3)  with  a  clock-tower  145  ft.  high,  opposite  which  is  the 
unicipal  Library  (1905).  —  At  the  end  of  Horsefair  St.  we  tnm 
to  the  left  into  Market  St.  and  cross  Belvoir  St  into  King  St.  To  the 
left  diverges  the  New  Walk  (PI.  F,  4)  leading  to  the  Municipal 
Museum  (10-7;  Sun.  .2-5),  which  contains  Roman  and  other  anti- 
quities and  an  admirably  arranged  zoological  collection.  The  adjoin- 
ing Art  OaUery  conUins  a  fine  work  by  O.  F.  Watts  ('Fata  Morgana'), 
two  Tiews  of  Venice  by  J.  If.  W.  Turner,  etc 

Farther  to  the  8.,  in  De  Montfort  Sq.,  ia  a  Statue  of  tUbert  HaU 
(1764-1831),  the  celebrated  preacher,  who  lived  at  Leicester  for  many  years. 

From  the  Clock  Tower,  Church  Gate  leads  to  the  N.  to  8L  Marga- 
ret's Church  (PI.  E,  2),  with  a  Perp.  tower.  —  Wyggestone's  Hospital 
(p.  373),  founded  in  1513  for  24  men  and  women,  now  occupies 
buildings  in  the  Fosse  Road ;  the  charity  also  supports  several  schools. 

About  */«  ^-  ^o  ^be  "S.  of  the  town  are  the  inaigniflcaBt  bat  pietar- 
esque  rains  of  Leicester  Abbey,  dedicated  to  *St.  Hary  of  the  Meadows'*, 
where  Cardinal  WoUqf  died  in  1630.  The  abbey  was  ereeted  in  the  i2th 
cent,  but  the  remaining  ruins,  except  the  gateway  in  the  E.  wall,  date 
only  from  the  16th  centary.  A  house  has  b^sa  built  with  part  of  the  old 
materials.  The  most  convenient  way  to  reach  the  abbey  is  to  take  the 
tramway  via  High  St.  and  Great  Central  St.  to  Norik  Bridge  (id.),  beyond 
which  Abbey  Lane  leads  to  the  right  i'i  the  entrance.  Farther  on  Abbey  Park 
Koad  leads  to  the  right  to  the  *^M«y  Park  (PL  E,i),  with  its  pretty  flower-beds. 

About  6  M .  to  the  K.W.  of  Leicester  is  Bradgate  Park  (open  on 
Von.  afternoon),  with  a  fine  avenue  of  chestnuts  &  the  old  house,  now  in 
ruins,  was  the  birthplace  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey  (15^-54),  whose  father,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  belonged  to  the  fismily  of  the  Barons  Orey  of  Oroby,  a 
Tillage  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  at  Bradgate  Park  that  Roger  Ascham 
found  his  former  pupil  inunersed  in  Plato ,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  hunting  in  Chamwood  Forest.  —  Nearly  2  M.  farther  on  are  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  XJleeruroft  PHcty.  —  An  interesting  exenrsion  may 
be  made  from  Leicester  to  Bardon  Hill,  12  M.  to  the  K.W.,  which  is  most 
easily  reached  by  railway  (see  below).  *Bardon  Hill  (902  ft.)  lies  almoSt 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  England  and  commands  a  Terr  extensWe  prospect. 

Fbom  LxicxsTKa  to  Mkltoh  HowaaaT,  15Vs  M.,  Midland  Railway  in 
20-50  min.  (fares  2«.,  Is.  3Vsd.).  —  5M.  8y*to».  About  9M.  1o  the  N.E.  is 
Quatiboroui^  Ball,  said  to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  when  oecunied  by 
Prince  Rupert  before  the  siege  of  Leicester  in  1642.  —  15>^  M.  Kaltoa 
■owbray  iHarborough;  George;  Bell,  B.  2«.  6J.,  D.  b5.-7s.6tf.),  a  small 
town  of  7454  inhab.,  is  the  metropolis  of  fox-hunting  in  the  Midlands,  with 
numerous  honting-boxes  and  extensive  stabling.  In  winter  It  la  crowded 
with  sportsmen.  Melton  Mowbray  is  also  famous  for  Its  pork-pies  and 
Stilton  cheese.  The  parish-church  is  a  fine  E.  E.  edifice,  with  Dec  details. 
Beyond  Melton  Mowbray  the  line  goes  on  via  Saxbf  and  Stat^erd  to  Fieler- 
loremgk  (see  p.  83S). 

Fbom  Lkicsstsb  to  Bubtok,  30Vt  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  i-l>/i  hr« 
(fares  4s.  Id.,  2<.6i/sd.).  —  14i/s  M.  Bardom  HiU  Statirn  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Bardon  Hill  (see  above).  Adjacent,  but  rather  nearer  CoalviUe,  the 
following  station,  is  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Meamt  St.  Menard^  the 
only  Snitred  abbey'  in  England,  built  by  Pugin  the  Elder.  From  (16  M.) 
Coalcille  a  branch  diverges  to  Kuneaton  (p.  3iB9),  passing  Market  Boeacrth 
near  which,  in  1485,  Richard  III.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Henry,  Earl 
of  Richmond.  —  21  M.  Aahby-da-U-Zoneh  (Bo^;  Queem^e  Bead,  B.  St.  Bd., 
D.  Ss.),  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  4723  inhab.,  in  an  extttaaive 
coal-field.  The  old  Outle,  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-89)  and 
now   in  ruins,  gave  a  nights  lodging  to  Mary  Stuart  In  1509,    but  is. 
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perhaps,  more  familiar  from  tlie  role  it  plays  in  'Iyanlioe\  The  old 
Church  contains  a  celebrated  ^Pilgrim's  TomV  (15th  cent.;  K.  aisle),  the 
tomb  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon^  Wesley's  friend,  and  a  carious  ^finger- 
pillory'  for  disturbers  of  divine  service.  Kear  Ashby  are  the  romantic 
rains  of  Otms  JHsu  Nunnsry.  —  SOVs  M.  Burton^  see  p.  198. 

From  (124  M.)  Wigston  branch-lines  diyerge  to  Nuneaton  and 
Birmingham  fp.  268),  and  to  Rugly  (p.  266).  —  136  M.  Market 
Harboroagli(AnpeZ;  Thrte  Swans;  Peacock),  another  great  hnnting- 
centre,  is  a  small  town  with  7735  inhabitants. 

The  Church  is  a  fine  Perp.  structure  of  the  14-15th  cent. ,  with  a 
^broach'*  spire  (see  Intro d.).  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  In  the 
vicinity,  and  the  town  itself  is  probably  of  Roman  origin.  Charles  I. 
had  his  headquarters  here  before  the  battle  of  Naseby  (1645),  and  the 
house  in  which  he  slept  is  still  pointed  out.  Ifasebif  lies  7  M.  to  the 
S.W.  —  From  Market  Harborough  branch-lines  radiate  to  Northampton 
(p.  265),  to  Rugby  (p.  266),  to  Melton  Mowbray  (p.  874),  and  to  (14  M.) 
SMtotty  the  junction  for  Uppingham^  with  a  well-known  public  school. 

147  M.  Kettering  (Royal;  Oeorge;  Rail.  Rfmt,  Roomsjy  a  town 
of  28,653  inhab.,  has  an  interesting  late -Perp.  church,  with  a 
graceful  crocketed  spire.  In  a  house  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is 
the  room  in  which  the  first  missionary  meeting  in  England  was  held 
in  1792  by  Andrew  Fuller  and  a  few  other  Baptists. 

Fbom  Ebttbbino  to  Huktimodon  and  Gaubsiooe,  48  M.,  railway  in 
IVr-l'A  hr.  (fares  6«.  6<l.,  8*.  9V2<*.).  —  9  M.  Thrcgi>ston  (p.  268)  from  which 
a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  architecturally  interesting  churches  of  (V2  M.) 
Jslip  and  (2V2M.)  Lowick  (monuments  and  stained  glass)  and  also  to  (1%  H.) 
Drayton ,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  mediaeval  manor  (15th  cent.).  At 
(171/2  M.)  KimboUon  is  a  tine  old  castle,  in  which  Catherine  of  Aragon  died 
in  1536.  --  28  M.  Huntingdon,  and  thence  to  (48  M.)  Cambridge,  see  p.  890. 

FsoM  KsTTsBiHO  TO  Oakhau  akd  Nottinoham,  52  M.,  railway  in 
1-21/2  hrs.  (fares  6«.  lOd.,  4<.  H^/td.).  This  line  forms  an  alternative  route 
for  some  of  the  Midland  expresses  to  the  1^.  —  At  (5  M.)  QeddHngton  is  a 
fine  Bleanor's  Cross  (p.  265).  18  M.  Manton,  junction  of  a  line  to  Peter- 
borough (p.  383)  and  8i/f  M.  from  Uppingham  (see  above).  —  22  M.  Oakham 
{Oeorge;  Crown,  R.  4t.,  D.  Ss.  6d.),  the  county-town  of  Rutland,  with 
3500  inhabitants.  The  walls  of  the  Norman  hall  (now  a  court-room)  of 
the  old  Castle  (p.  zll)  are  covered  with  horseshoes,  given,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  custom,  by  kings,  queens,  and  peers  who  passed  through 
the  town.  Among  them  are  those  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  Queen  Alexandra.  —  29V2  M.  Saxhy^  junction  of  a  line  to  Bourn  (p.  383) 
and  Stamford  (p.  388).  —  3SVs  M.  Melton  Mowbray ,  see  p.  374.  ~  62  M. 
Nottingham^  see  p.  832.  The  line  rejoins  the  main  line  at  Trotoell,  near 
Ilteslon  (p.  486). 

The  train  follows  the  Jse,  passing  through  heds  of  Northampton 

iron-stone.    At  (164 Y2  M.)  Wellingborough  (see  p.  266)  we  cross 

the  L.N.  W.  line  flrom  Peterborough  (p.  388)  to  Northampton  (p.  266). 

-r-  The  train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  winding  Ouse,  which  we 

cross  six  times  before  reaching  Bedford.   Beyond  ri67  M.)  Oakley 

diverges  the  Midland  hranch  to  Northampton  (p.  2o4).   To  the  left 

rises  the  Saxon  tower  of  the  church  of  Clapham, 

170  M.  Bedford.  —  Hotels.  *Swan,  on  the  river,  at  the  8.  end  of  High 
St.,  B.  4s.,  D.  4s.  Qd.\  *£mbamkmsnt,  overlooking  the  river  ^  Sbd  Lion, 
High  St.,  well  spoken  of ;  Geobob;  Temperance,  at  the  Midland  Station. 
B.  or  D.  Zs.  6i. 

Railway  Btationa.  The  station  of  the  Midland  Railieay  is  on  the  W., 
the  L,N,W,  Station  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town. 

Oonnty  Theatre,  beside  the  Midland  Station. 
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Bedfordf  the  coanty-town  of  Bedfordshire  and  the  place  firom 
which  a  suffragan  of  the  Bishop  of  London  takes  his  title,  is  a  qniet 
agricultaral  town  with  (1901)  36,144  inhah.,  on  the  Ouse, 

Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Camden,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  Bed- 
ford is  'more  eminent  for  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and  antiquity 
than  anything  of  beauty  or  stateliness*.  Its  site  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied before  the  Roman  period,  and  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
Saxon  Bedieemford.  In  the  11th  cent,  a  Norman  castle  was  erected  here 
to  command  the  ford,  and  its  important  situation  involved  it  in  most  of 
the  internal  struggles  of  England.  The  last  siege  it  underwent  was  in 
1224,  when  Henry  III.  captured  the  town  and  razed  the  castle. 

From  the  Midland  Station^  near  which  are  Howard! s  Briiainnia 
Iron  Works  (reaping-machines,  etc.),  the  Midland  Road  leads  In 
10  mln.  to  the  High  Street^  the  main  street  of  the  town.  Near  the 
bridge  at  its  S.  end  Is  the  site  of  the  old  Castle  (no  admission), 
marked  hy  an  artificial  circular  mound,  15  ft.  high  and  150  ft.  In 
diameter.  —  A  pleasant  walk  may  he  taken  on  the  Embankment 
skirting  the  Ouse  (boats  for  hire). 

To  most  visitors  the  chief  interest  of  Bedford  will  probably 
centre  in  its  reminiscences  of  Jo^n  funyan  (1628-88;  see  below 
and  p.  377).  The  Bunyan  Meeting,  in  Mill  St.,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  building  in  which  he  preached. 

The  chapel  was  adorned  in  1876  with  a  pair  of  handsome  bronze  doors^ 
the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  containing  ten  reliefs  from  the  ^Pilgrim^s 
Progress\  In  the  chapel-building  are  Bunyan^s  chair,  cabinet,  stall,  jug, 
and  will  C^n  his  own  handwriting);  a  door  from  Bedford  Gaolj  also  ver- 
sions of  the  ^Pilgrim's  Progress*  in  70-80  languages  and  dialects.  The 
Literary  A  Scientijle  Institute,  in  Harpur  St.,  possesses  Bunyan^s  copy  of 
Foze's  Book  of  Martyrs.  On  St.  Peter^s  Green,  at  the  end  of  the  High  St., 
is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Bunyan,  by  Boehm,  presented  to  the  town  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

Bunyan  was  confined  for  12  years  (1660*72)  in  the  old  county -gaol, 
which  stood  on  the  now  vacant  space  in  High  St.,  at  the  comer  of  Silver 
St.,  and  was  taken  down  in  1801.  It  was,  however,  daring  a  subsequent 
imprisonment  of  six  months  in  1675-76  that  he  wrote  the  ^Pilgrim''s  Pro- 
gress". This  was  in  the  town-gaol  on  Bedford  Bridge,  which  was  removed 
in  1766.  The  oiSTence  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  is  described  in  his  in- 
dictment as  'devilishly  and  perniciously  abstaining  from  coming  to  church 
to  hear  divine  service,  and  for  being  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlaw- 
ful meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of 
the  good  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  Sovereign 
lord  the  king".  His  treatment  between  the  autumn  assizes  of  1661  and  the 
spring  assizes  of  1662  was  very  lenient,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  time  his 
confinement  was  somewhat  rigorous. 

Among  the  churches  of  Bedford  the  most  Important  Is  that  of 
8t,  PauVs,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  largely  rebuilt  in  1866-67. 
—  The  venerable  church  of  8t.  Peter ^  at  the  N.  end  of  High  St., 
restored  in  1898,  possesses  a  line  Norman  doorway  and  some  ancient 
stained-glass  windows.  The  tower  and  the  chancel  contain  some 
Saxon  work.  •—  St.  Mary's  also  has  some  Saxon  work  and  a  Nor- 
man tower.  —  A  statue  of  John  Howard  (see  p.  377)  embeUishes 
St  Paul's  Square. 

Few  towns  of  the  size  of  Bedford  can  compete  with  it  in  the  number 

•yd  extent  of  its  schools  and  charities,  and  with  one-fourth  of  its  popula- 

n  under  tuition  it  may  fairly  be  called  the  'metropolis  of  schools'. 
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This  is  mainly  due  to  the  liberality  of  Sir  William  Harpnr  (d.  1673),  at 
one  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  presented  to  his  native  town  some 
land  in  Holborn,  which  has  increased  in  value  from  401.  to  upwards  of 
14,0001.  a  vear.  The  principal  sehools  are  Bedford  Grammar  Behool,  one 
of  the  leading  public  sehools  of  England  (nearly  900  pupils),  in   an  im- 

6osing  new  building  opened  in  1891,  in  De  Parys  Avenue;  the  Modern 
ohool  for  Boys  (wO  pupils),  in  Harpur  St.;  the  High  School  for  Girls 
(600  pupils),  in  Bromham  Road;  and  the  Kodern  School  for  Girls  (200 
pupils),  in  St.  Paul's  Square. 

Environs.  About  1  M .  to  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  village  of  Slstow, 
the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan  in  1628,  still  containing  the  cottage  in 
which  he  lived  after  his  marriage.  To  reaeh  it  we  cross  the  bridge  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  High  Street,  and  at  the  Oh  ^0  bridge  over  the  rail- 
way turn  to  the  right  (road  to  Luton).  Bunyan's  cottage,  indicated  by  a 
notice,  is  one  of  the  first  on  the  right.  The  church,  an  interesting  build- 
ing, partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in  the  E.  E.  style,  with  a  massive 
detached  tower  (Perp.),  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  abbey  (founded  1078), 
of  which  a  few  scanty  ruins  still  remain.  The  keys  are  kept  by  the  clerk 
(fee),  next  door  to  the  Swan  Inn.  Bunyan  was  wont  to  practise  the  art 
of  bell-ringing  in  the  tower,  and  the  sacristan  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
out  the  very  bell  that  he  used  to  ring,  showing  the  grooves  worn  by  the 
rope  in  the  stone  archway  under  which  Bunyan  stood,  in  dread  lest  the 
bell  should  fall  upon  him.  Two  memorial  windows  have  been  erected 
to  Bunyan,  with  scenes  from  the  ^Pilgrim's  Progress^  and  the  ^Holy  War\ 
Even  the  unpretending  village-green,  with  its  curious  old  Moot  HaU 
(l&th  cent.),  acquires  interest  when  we  remember  Bunyan''s  account  of  the 
sudden  awakening  of  his  conscience  while  he  was  playing  tip-cat  here  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  —  To  Cardington,  see  below. 

From  Bbdfobd  to  Nobthampton,  21  H..  Midland  Railway  in  40  min. 
(fares  3«.  lid..  Is.  9d.).^ii M.  Olney  iBttlLB..  3s.,  D.  fromSs.),  where  the  poet 
Cowper  resided  with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  1767-1786  and  wrote  many  of  his  poems. 
The  so-called  'Olney  Hymns^  were  the  joint  production  of  Cowper  and  his 
friend  John  Newton,  vicar  of  the  parish,  whose  remains  were  transferred 
from  London  to  Olney  churchyard  in  1893.  The  house  in  which  the  poet 
lived,  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1900 
(the  centenary  of  his  death)  as  the  Cotcper  Miueum,  containing  relics  of 
Cowper  and  Newton.  On  the  facade  of  the  Coteper  Memorial  Church  is  a 
statue  of  the  poet.  Weston  Underwood^  where  Cowper  lived  in  1786-95, 
is  near  Olney.  —  21  M.  Iforthany;>ton^  see  p.  264. 

Fbom  Bbdfobd  to  Cambridoe,  29  M. ,  L.N.W.R.  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares 
6s.,  2s.  9d.,  2s.  bV2d.).  At  (8  M.)  Sandy ^  the  Roman  Saltnae,  this  line  inter- 
sects the  main  G.  N.  B.  line  (comp.  p.  390).  —  29  M.  Can^tridge.  see  p.  476. 

Fbom  Bbdvobd  to  Hitohin,  IB  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  74  hr,  (fares 
2s.  2d.,  Is.  id.).  The  first  station  on  this  line  is  (2V2  M.)  Cardington^  where 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  lived  from  1768  till  his  death  in  1790. 
At  (16  M.)  HUehk^  we  reach  the  main  line  of  the  G.  N.  R.  (p.  380). 

From  Bedford  to  Bletohlet,  16  M.,  L.N.W.  railway  in  Vs-'A  hr.  (2s.  6d. 
is.  6cl.,  Is.  id.).   About  31/2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  (12  M.)  Wohum  Sands  is  Woburn 
Ahbev  (p.  263).  —  At  (15  M.)  Fenny  Stratford  the  train  crosses  Watling  Street 
(p.  264),  the  Ouse,  and  the  Ortmd  Junction  Canal.    At  (16  M.)  Bletchley  we 
join  the  main  line  of  the  L.N.W.R.  (p. 263). 

The  Midland  Railway  crosses  the  Ovse  and  continues  to  traveise 
a  flat  and  fertile  district.  At  (176  M.)  Ampthill  we  pass  a  chain  of 
low  hills.  The  small  town  of  Ampthill  (King's  Arms;  White  HarC) 
lies  about  3/4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station.  Before  reaching  the  latter 
the  line  passes  through  a  tunnel,  below  part  of  Ampthill  Park 
(Lady  Ampthill),  which  is  famous  for  its  venerable  oaks  and  its 
magnliicent  ayenne  of  limes.  The  house  lie?  to  the  left,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  tunnel.    Close  by  is  the  site  of  the  old  castle  where 
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Catherine  of  Aragon  resided  during  her  trial  (marked  hy  a  cross 
with  an  inscription  by  Horace  Wal^ole). 

189  M.  Luton  (Oeorge;  Red  Lion^  pens,  from  7s.  6(2.;  Rail, 
Rfmt,  Roomsjy  a  busy  town  of  36,404  inhab.,  on  the  Lea  (Lea- 
town),  famous  for  its  manufacture  ot  straw-hats.  On  Monday  morn- 
ings the  market  in  the  Strawplait  Halls  is  sometimes  attended  by 
2000  people.  The  parish-church,  with  its  fine  embattled  tower, 
possesses  a  chapel  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL  (1422-61) 
and  contains  a  curious  font. 

From  Luton  a  branch-line  runs  to  (5  l/L.)  Dunstable  (p.  263j  and  (12  M.) 
LeiffJiton  Buzzard  (p.  368).  It  is  also  connected  by  a  short  branch  with 
Hatfield^  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (see  p.  390). 

Beyond  Luton  the  Midland  line  runs  for  some  distance  parallel 
with  the  G.N.  R.  line  to  Hatfield  (see  p.  390).  On  the  right  is  Luion 
Hoo  House^  in  a  prettily  -  wooded  park,  with  an  artificial  lake. 
Beyond  (192  M.)  Chiltem  Oreen  we  cross  the  G.  N.  R.  and  pass  into 
Hertfordshire.  Near  (194 M.)  Harpenden  is  Rothamsted,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Ohas.  Bennet  Lawes  (d.  1900),  with  its  well-known  experi- 
mental scientific  farm.  A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  (8  M. )  Hemel 
Hempttead  (p.  262). 

199  M.  St.  Albans  {Peahen,  R.  from  4<.,  pens.  12^.;  Oeorge, 
R.  from  3».  6d.,  pens.  9s.,  both  near  the  Abbey)  lies  a  short  distance 
to  the  E.  of  the  site  of  Verulamium,  the  most  important  town  in 
the  S.  of  England  during  the  Roman  period,  of  which  the  fosse 
and  fragments  of  the  walls  remain.  Its  name  is  derived  from  St. 
Alban,  a  Roman  soldier,  the  proto- martyr  of  Christianity  in  our 
island,  who  was  executed  here  in  A.D.  304.  Holmhurst  Hill,  near 
the  town,  is  snpposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  death.  The 
Roman  town  fell  into  ruins  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  new  town  of  St.  Albans  began  to  spring  up  after  795,  when 
Offall.,  King  of  Meroia,  founded  here,  in  memory  of  St.  Alban, 
the  magnificent  abbey,  of  which  the  fine  church  and  a  large  square 
gateway  are  now  the  only  remains.    Pop.  (1901)  16,019. 

The  *Abbey  Chnrch  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  at 
the  point  of  intersection,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  in  1877,  when  the 
new'  episcopal  see  of  St.  Albans  was  created.  It  measures  550  ft. 
in  length  (being  the  longest  church  in  England,  after  Winchester 
Cathedral),  by  175  ft.  in  breadth  across  the  transepts ;  the  fine  Nor- 
man Tower  U  145  ft.  high.  The  earliest  parts  of  the  existing  build- 
ing, in  which  Roman  tiles  from  Yerulamium  were  freely  made  use 
of,  date  from  the  11th  cent.  (ca.  1080);  the  Choir  was  built  in  the 
13th  cent,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  14th  century.  An  extensire 
restoration  of  the  building,  including  a  new  E.E.  W,  Front,  with  a 
large  Dec.  window,  and  large  new  windows  in  the  N.  and  S.  transepts, 
has  been  completed  at  an  expense  of  130,000^.,  by  Lord  Grimthorpe 
(d.  1905),  who  acted  as  his  own  architect  without  conspicuous 
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snccess.  St.  Albans,  320  ft.  aboye  the  sea,  lies  highei  than  any  other 
Bnglish  cathedral.  See  Fronde's  ^Annals  of  an  English  Abbey'. 
.  The  fine  Interior  (adm.  to  nave  free;  to  E.  parts  of  the  church  642. ; 
apply  to  the  verger)  has  recently  been  restored  with  great  care.  The 
Kave,  the  longest  Gothic  nave  in  the  world,  shows  a  carious  intermixture 
of  the  Korman,  E.E.,  and  Dec.  styles;  and  the  change  of  the  pitch  of 
the  vaulting  in  the  S.  aisle  has  a  singular  effect.  The  ^Stained  Olass  Win- 
dows in  the  K.  aisle  date  from  the  I5th  century.  The  painted  ceiling  of 
the  Ghoib  dates  from  the  end  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  (1327-77),  that  of  the 
Chancbl  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-61).  Some  traces  of  old  fresco - 
painting  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  N.  Tbanseft.  The  Screen 
behind  the  altar  in  the  Pbbsbttebt  is  of  very  fine  medieeval  workmanship, 
and  has  lately  been  restored  and  fitted  with  statues.  Many  of  the  chan- 
tries, or  mortuary  chapels  of  the  abbots,  and  other  monuments  deserve 
attention.  The  splendid  brass  of  Abbot  de  la  Mare  is  best  seen  from  the 
aisle  to  the  S.  of  the  presbytery.  In  the  Bainfs  Chapel  are  the  tomb  of 
Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  (d.  1447),  brother  of  Henry  V.,  and  the 
shrine  of  St.  Alban,  overlooked  by  an  ancient  oaken  watch-gallery.  In  the 
N.  aisle  of  the  presbytery  are  parts  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Amphibalus. 
The  Ladt  Chapel  has  been  restored  with  great  richness  and  provided  with 
a  marble  floor. 

The  OaUj  the  only  remnant  of  the  conventual  buildings  of  the 
abbey,  stands  to  the  W.  of  the  church.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Perp.  style.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  gaol,  and  is  now  a  school. 

The  Fighting  Cocks,  a  little  inn  on  the  Ver,  about  200  yds.  below  the 
abbey,  claims  to  have  been  built  in  795.  —  About  »/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the 
abbey  stands  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Uichael,  which  is  interesting  as 
containing  the  tomb  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount 
St.  Albans,  who  died  at  Gorhambury  House  here  in  1626.  The  monument 
('sic  sedebaf)  is  by  Rythrttch.  To  reach  the  church  we  turn  to  the  left 
(W.)  on  leaving  the  cathedral  and  descend  to  the  bridge  over  the  Ver. 
The  keys  are  kept  at  No.  13,  St.  Michaers  Cottages.  The  present  Oor- 
hamhiiry  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  l^/z  M.  to  the  W.  of 
St.  Kichaers,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park,  and  contains  a 
good  collection  of  portraits.  —  St.  Albans  was  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
numerous  battles  fought  during  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  The  scene  of  the 
first,  which  ushered  in  the  contest,  and  took  place  in  1456,  is  now  called 
the  Key  Field;  the  other  was  fought  in  1461  at  Barnard's  Heath,  to  the 
N.  of  the  town,  just  beyond  St.  Peter's  Church. 

In  summer  a  coach  plies  daily  between  St.  Albans  and  London  (fare  10<.). 

For  a  notice  of  the  remaining  stations ,  the  chief  of  which  Is 
(212  M.)  Hendon,  see  Baedeket's  London.  The  handsome  station  of 
St.  Pancras  in  (220  M.)  London  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

c.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  Sheffield,  Nottingham 

and  Leicester. 

• 

24OV2  M.  Gbeat  Cbntbal  Railwat  in  b-^/t  hrs.  (fares,  etc.,  see  p.  863). 
Through-carriages  run  from  Liverpool  to  London.  —  The  express-trains 
from  Manchester  to  (206  H.)  London  by  this  route  perform  the  journey  in 
4-61/8  hrs.  (fares  24s.  6d.,  19s.  6d.,  16s.  b^hd.). 

From  Quainton  Boad  (p.  885)  to  Harrow  (p.  386)  the  G.C.B.  trains  run 
onrer  the  metals  of  the  Metropolitan  Extension  Railway  (comp.  Bctedeher'^s 
London), 

From  Liverpool  to  r24  M.)  OlatebrooJc  the  train  follows  the  route 
of  the  'Cheshire  Lines  described  at  p.  349.  It  then  diverges  to  the 
right  (8.)  from  the  line  to  Manchester.  —  29  M.  West  Timperley: 
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35  M.  CheadU  (White  Hart),  with  10,807  inhab. ;  37  M.  Stockport^ 
see  p.  357.  At  (43  M.)  Oodley  Junction  we  join  the  Manchester  line. 
The  train  now  enters  Longdendale,  an  elevated  moorland  district, 
flanked  with  hills. 

Longdendale  is  filled  with  the  hnge  reservoirs  of  the  Memehesier  Water 
WoriSf  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  bfiOOfiOOfiOO  gallons.  The  largest 
is  that  at  Woodhead  (see  below),  holding  1,235,000,000  gallons. 

46  M.  Dinting  J  where  the  Etherow  is  crossed  by  a  Tiaduct  136  ft. 
high,  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  (1  M.)  Oloisop  (Norfolk 
Arms ',  Howard  Arms),  a  town  with  21,526  inhab.,  close  to  the  N. 
margin  of  the  Peak  (R.  45).  —  Beyond  (53Vs  M.)  Woodhead  we 
pass  through  a  tunnel  3  M.  long,  one  end  of  which  is  in  Cheshire 
and  the  other  in  Yorkshire.  At  (56V2  M.)  Dunford  Bridge  the 
line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Don,  which  it  follows  to  Sheffield. 

64  M.  Fenistone  (650  ft.;  Rose  ^  Crown,  R.  or  D.  2^.  6(2. ;  Went- 
worth  Arms,  at  the  station;  Rail*  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  a  small  town 
with  3071  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Huddersfleld  (p.  357) 
and  Bamsley  (Amer.  Agent,  Mr.  C.  McNaughUm).  —  Our  line 
now  turns  to  the  S.  Beyond  (67  M.)  Wortley  we  enter  Whamcliffe 
Chase,  a  pretty,  wooded  district.  Whamcliffe  Lodge  (left)  was  the 
home  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  —  71  M.  Oughty  Bridge  is 
the  station  for  the  picturesque  Whamcliffe  Crags  (open  on  Men., 
Thurs.,  &  Sat.).  A  small  cave  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  rocks,  called 
the  Dragon's  Den,  takes  its  name  from  the  tradition  that  the  Dragon 
of  Wantley  was  slain  here. 

76  M.  Sheffleld.  —  Bailway  stations.  Fictoria  (PI.  E,F,  2),  on  the 
K.E.  side  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Don,  for  the  G.G.B.  and  Q.N.R.  Midland 
(PL  E,  i) ,  in  Sheaf  St.,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  town,  for  the  Mid. 
Railway.  —  Cab  from  either  station  into  the  town,  Is. 

Hotels.  *RoTAL  Victoria  (PI.  a  t  E,  2),  adjoining  the  Victoria  Station, 
R.  from  3s.  6d.,  L.  St.,  D.  bs.;  Kinoes  Hbad  (PI.  b;  E,  3),  Change  Alleys 
Whakholippb  (P\.  c:  E,  3),  King  St.;  Anqel  (PL  d;  D,  3),  Angel  St. 5 
Maumohb  (PL  ej  E,  d).  Corn  Exchange;  Midland  (PL  f;  E,  4),  near  the 
Midland  Station ;  Talbot  (PL  g ;  D,  E,  4),  Arundel  St.;  Albany  (PL  h ;  D,  3; 
temp.),  Surrey  St. 

Oabs.  1  M.,  1-4  pers.  Is. ;  each  1/2  M.  additional  6(1.  1  hr.,  1-3  pen. 
2«.,  3-4  pers.  2s.  Qd,,  each  1/4  hr.  addit.  Qd.  Fare  and  a  half  between  mid- 
night and  6a.m.    No  charge  for  ordinary  laggage. 

Electric  Tramways  (fare  id.)  radiate  through  the  principal  streets  to 
the  environs  from  FitxaUm  Square  (PL  E,  3),  Church  St.  (PL  D,  3),  Angel  St, 
(PL  D,  B,  3),  Fargate  (PL  D,3),  and  Commercial  St,  (PL  E,  3). 

Post  Office  (PL  E,  3),  Flat  St.  and  Little  Pond  St. 

Theatres.  Theatre  Royal  (Pi.  D,  3),  Lyceum  Theatre  (PL  D,  3),  Tudor  St. ) 
Alexandra  iTbsa^rs  (PL  E,  2),  Blonk  St.)  Empire  Palace  (PL  D,  4),  Pinstone  St. ; 
Alhambra,  Attercliffe  Road  (the  last  two  for  variety  performances). 

American  Oontal,  Mr.  C.  y.  DanieU. 

Sheffield,  one  of  the  principal  mannfactaring  towns  of  England, 
with  (1901)  380,717  inhab.,  lies  in  the  district  of  HaJUamshite,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  conflaence  of  the  Don  and  the 
Sheaf,  Thongh  itself  nnprepossessing  and  smoke-begrimed,  it  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  E.  base  of  the  range  of  hills  forming  the 
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backbone  of  England.   It  was  described  by  Hoiace  Walpole  as  'one 
of  the  foulest  towns  of  England  in  the  most  chaiming  situation'. 

The  history  of  Sheffield  is  comparatively  uneyentful,  and  the  time  of 
its  foundation  is  doubtful.  At  the  Norman  Conquest  it  belonged  to  Earl 
Waltheof ,  the  4ast  of  the  Saxon  barons',  who  forfeited  his  head  by  an 
unsuccessful  rising  against  William  the  Conqueror.  The  manor  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Howards,  whose  representative,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  still  owns  a  large  part  of  the  town.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  passed 
fourteen  years  of  her  captivity  here  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, but  the  old  castle  in  which  part  of  that  time  was  spent  was  demolished 
in  the  Civil  War.  Sheffield  seems  to  have  early  acquired  a  reputation 
for  its  blades,  and  the  Miller  in  the  ^Canterbury  Tales'  is  furnished  with 
a  ^Sheffield  thwytel  in  his  hose\  In  1736  its  population  was  only  14,105, 
and  even  in  1801  it  did  not  exceed  46,000.  In  the  19th  century  the  history 
of  Sheffield  has  been  closely  connected  with  that  of  Trades  Unionism. 

Sheffield  enjoys  a  worldwide  reputation  for  its  Cutlery^  FUes,  Silver 
and  Plated  Wares^  Armour  Plates,  Steel  Oun$,  Shellt,  and  other  heavy  Iron 
and  Steel  Ooods.  The  town  itself  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  factor- 
ies and  business-premises,  while  the  residential  suburbs  spread  up  the' 
slopes  of  the  hiUs  on  every  side.  Few  visitors  to  Sheffield  will  fail  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  wonderful  mechanical  processes  that  may  here 
be  studied  to  perfection,  such  as  file  and  saw  grinding,  electro-plating, 
plate-rolling,  and  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Almost  the  only  interesting  public  building  is  *8t.  Peter's  Glrarcli 
(PI.  D,  3)  in  a  prominent  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Originally  dating  from  the  14th  and  15th  cent.  (Dec.  and  Perp.),  the 
church  has  undergone  considerable  alterations  at  various  times;  but  the 
last  restoration,  in  1876-80,  aimed  at  a  return  to  the  ancient  plan.  The 
&irewsbtirif  Chapel  contains  monuments  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  in- 
cluding that  of  Queen  Mary's  gaoler  (see  above),  with  an  epitaph  by  Foxe. 

In  Ghuich  St.,  to  the  S.  of  St.  Peter's ,  is  the  Cutlers'  Hall 

(PI.  D,  3),  in  the  Corinthian  style,  containing  a  few  portraits 

and  busts. 

The  Cutlert*  Company  was  incorporated  in  1324,  and  the  office  of 
Master  Cutler  is  still  the  highest  honorary  dignity  that  the  townspeople 
have  to  bestow.  The  annual  Cutlers'  Feast,  held  on  the  first  Thurs.  in  Sept., 
is  used,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet,  for  a  display  of  political  oratory. 
The  chief  privilege  of  the  company  is  the  right  of  granting  trade-marks. 

High  St.,  the  E.  prolongation  of  Church  St.,  leads  to  the  Mabxst 
Place  (PI.  E,  3)  with  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Market.  To  the  N.  is 
the  Market  Hall.  From  the  other  end  of  High  St.  the  broad  Fargate 
leads  to  the  handsome  Town  Hall  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  erected  in  1897  at 
the  comer  of  Pinstone  St.  and  Surrey  St.  —  The  Firth  College 
(PI.  D,  3),  to  the  N. ;  at  the  corner  of  Bow  St.  and  Leopold  St., 
founded  in  1879,  is  open  to  both  sexes.  It  is  an  ^affiliated  college' 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  1  M.  from  St.  Peter's,  is  Weston  Park 
(PI.  A,  3),  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Ebenezer  Elliot^  the 
*Corn  Law  Rhymer',  bom  near  Sheffield  in  1781.  Here  also  are  the 
Public  Museum  (open  on  Mon.  &  Sat.  10-9 ;  on  Tues.,  Wed.,  & 
Thurs.  10  till  dusk  j  on  Sun.  2-6),  containing  antiquities  and  ob- 
jects illustrating  the  local  manufactures,  and  the  Mappin  Art  Gal- 
lery (open  on  Sun.  2-5;  on  Mon.  &  Sat.  10-9;  on  Tues.,  Wed.,  ^ 
Thurs.  10  till  dusk),  containing  modern  pictures. 
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At  Seele^  (PI.  D,  E,  8),  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  (railway  or  tramway;  comp. 
PI.  C,  8),  is  Meeribrooi  Hall,  acquired  by  the  town  in  1889,  which  now  con- 
tains the  *'/SV.  Oeorg^t  Muuum^  founded  by  Buskin,  including  paintings  (one 
by  Verrocchio),  drawings  (Turner,  Buskin),  photographs,  casts,  minerals, 
coins,  a  library,  etc.  (open  free,  10  till  doskj  Sun.,  2^;  closed  on  Frid.). 
The  grounds  are  now  a  public  park. 

About  IVfl  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  St.  Peter^s  is  the  Kanor  House  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  where  Mary ,  Queen  of  Scots,  spent  much  of  her 
time  during  the  14  years  she  was  in  charge  of  the  sixth  Earl.  —  A  little 
to  the  W.  is  Norfolk  Park  (PI.  F,  6),  from  which  we  return  to  the  centre 
of  the  town  by  the  Norfolk  Bead,  passing  Shrewtbury  Hotpital  (PI.  F,  4).  — 
Visits  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Boiaiwieal  Oarden*.,  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
town  (member's  order  necessary)  \  and  the  Cemeterv  (PI.  A,  B,  6),  with  the 
grave  of  James  Montgomery,  the  poet  (also  to  tiie  S.W.). 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  environs  of  Sheffield  are  B9av- 
chief  Abh9y  (p.  399);  Whamcliffe  Crags  (p.  880),  to  the  K.W. ;  Worktop  and 
the  Duktriet  (p.  887),  etc. 

The  Dore  and  Chinley  Line  (p.  399)  to  Buxton  renders  Sheffield  a 
convenient  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  Peak  JHttriet  (B.  46).  Coaches 
also  ply  vegularly  in  summer  from  Sheffield  (Fitsalan  Square)  to  Batlow 
(p.  896$  return-fare  2«.  6<2.)j  Athoptan  vik  Ladiy  Bower  (2«.  6d.);  Bamford 
via  the  (7  M.)  Fox  HoutB  Hotel  (1160  ft.)  and  Hathertage  (2s.  6d.){  E»am 
(2s.  6d.)»  Boehe  Abbey  (2s.  6d[.),  and  to  other  points  in  the  district.  A  good 
route  for  walkers  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Rioelin  to  (18  M.)  the  Snake 
Inn,  and  crosses  thence  into  Edale  (comp.  p.  897). 

Beyond  Sheffield  our  line  rans  towards  the  E.  as  far  as  (78  M.) 
DamaU  and  then  turns  to  the  S.  (left).  Beyond  (81  M.)  Woodhouse 
(p.  387)  the  line  to  Retford  and  Grimsby  (p.  387)  diverges  to  the 
left.  Our  line  traverses  a  pleasant  wooded  district  more  or  less 
marred  by  smoking  chimneys  and  heaps  of  slag.  From  (88  M.) 
Staveley  Town  (Iron- works)  a  loop-line  diverges  to  the  left  for 
Chesterfield  (p.  4^6),  regaining  the  main  line  near  (94  M.)  Heath, 
96  M.  Pilsley  lies  about  2Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hardwick  Hall  (p.  402; 
seen  to  the  left).  Beyond  Kirkby  we  thread  a  tunnel  of  some  length. 
108  M.  HueknaU  Town  Is  the  nearest  station  to  (2  M.)  Newtiead 
Abbey  (p.  402).  Byton  Is  buried  In  the  church  of  HudmaU  Torkard. 
—  The  line  crosses  the  Midland  Bailway  and  the  Leen  by  a  high 
viaduct.  —  111  M.  BulweU  Commonj  wlUi  golf-links.  112  M.  New 
Basford  Is  the  station  for  Batford,  with  the  house  In  which  Bailey 
wrote  'Festus'.  Before  and  after  (118  M.)  Carrington  we  pass 
through  tunnels. 

114  M.  Nottingham.  —  Bailway  BUtions.  Victoria  (PI.  B,  8),  the 
joint  station  of  the  G.  G.  B.  and  G.N.B.,  Milton  St.,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town;  Midland  (PI.  B,  C,  6),  Carrington  St.,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  town; 
London  Road  Station  (PI.  C,  D,  6),  belonging  to  the  Ot.  N.  B.  and  used  also 
hy  the  L.  K.  W.  B. 

Hotels.  ViCTOHiA  Station  Hotbl  (PI.  a;  B.  8),  B.  4s.  8(1.,  D.  6s.; 
Gbobgb  (PI.  b;  G,  1),  Oeorge  St.,  B.  from  As.,  D.  84s.;  Black  Bot  (PI.  c; 
B,  4),  Smithy  Row,  near  the  Market  Place;  Lion  (PI.  d;  B.  3),  Glnmber  St., 
B.  from  8«,  D.  from  2s.  6d.;  Glabbndon  (Pi.  e;  B  8),  Theatre  Qnadrant; 
Portland  (PI.  f;  B  6),  Garrington  St.,  B.  or  D.  B$.  6d.;  Milton's  Hbad 
(PI.  g;  B,  8).  Milton  St.,  B.  from  2t.  6<f.,  J>.  from  3«.,  pens.  8f.;  Fltino 
HoBBB  (PI.  i;  B,  4),  Exchange  Bow,  B.  it.  6<f.,  D.  from  2s.  M.\  Gbanbt 
(PI.  h;  B,  6),  Station  St.,  commercial;  Galbdonian  Tbxpbbancb  (PI.  k; 
B,  4).  Lifter  Gate,  B.  or  D.  8f.  —  Railway  BedanranU. 

Xleotrie  Tramways  traverse  the  streets  and  ran  to  the  sabnrbi. 
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Theatres.  Royal  (Fl.  6,  3),  Parliament  St. ;  Grand,,  Radford  Road  (bey. 
PI.  A,  3).  —  Empire  Uwie  Hall,  8.  Sherwood  St.  (PI.  B,  8)5  Kinff's  (PI.  B,  5), 
Market  St.  —  Poet  Office  (PI.  B,  3),  Queen  St. 

American  Gonsul,  F.  W,  Mahin^  Esq.  J^  ^ 

Nottingham  (90-420  ft.),  the  metropolis  of  the  lace  and  ho&lery 
mannfactnre  of  England,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  steep  slope 
of  a  sandstone  hill,  near  the  junction  of  the  small  river  Leen  with 
the  Trent    The  population  (1901)  is  239,763. 

Kottingham,  the  Snodengahame  of  the  Saxona  and  one  of  the  Danish 
^Five  Boroughs'  (p.  370),  probably  occupies  the  site  of  an  early  British 
settlement.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was  a  eentre  of  the 
'Luddite'  riots,  in  which  the  stocking-makers  endeavoured  to  improve  their 
miserable  position  by  concerted  action  against  the  masters,  chiefly  by  the 
destruction  of  machinery.  It  was  not  till  upwards  of  1(XX)  stocking-frames 
had  been  demolished  and  several  rioters  put  to  death  that  order  was  finally 
restored.  —  ffenrp  Kirke  WMte  (1785-18C6),  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher 
in  the  Shambles  Qnat  to  the  E.  of  the  market-place),  and  Col.  HutcMtuon 
(see  below }  1615-64)  and  Oen,  Booth  (b.  1829)  of  the  Salvation  Army  were 
also  born  at  Nottingham. 

The  Mabebt  Placb  (PI.  B,  4),  6V2  &c^6S  in  extent,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  England.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a  breast-high  wall,  which  was  erected  when  the  town  consisted 
of  two  distinct  boroughs,  English  and  Norman.  Th6  second  stories 
of  the  houses  round  it  project  over  the  payement  and  are  supported 
by  pillars.  —  Friar  Lane,  leading  into  Park  St.  (Pi.  A,  4),  at  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  market-place,  ascends  to  the  — 

*Castlb  (PL  A,  4;  5),  which  occupies  a  commanding  position 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  160  ft.  above  the  Leen.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  a  palatial  building  in  the  Renaissance  style ,  occupied 
by  the  *City  Museum  and  Oallery  of  Art  (open  on  Frid.,  10-4,  6d.; 
Sat.,  10-9.30,  Id.;  other  week-days,  10-9,  free).  The  contents  in- 
clude the  Felix  Joseph  Collection  of  drawings  by  Stothard,  Smirke, 
Westall,  and  other  English  book-illustrators,  the  ^Antiquities  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Savlle  (mainly  Italo-Greek  works  from  Nemi;  B.C. 
300-160),  and  excellent  collections  of  pictures,  Wedgwood  and 
other  pottery,  textiles,  and  lace. 

The  original  castle,  built  by  the  Conqueror,  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  key  of  the  lUdlands,  and  was  a  frequent  object  of  contest.  Mortimer, 
the  guilty  favourite  of  Queen  Isabella,  was  surprised  here  in  1330  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  who  gained  entrance  by  a  secret  passage  now  known  as  ^Mor- 
timer's Hole'  (adm.  Sd.\  the  interesting  dungeons  are  also  shown).  Owen 
Qlendower  was  imprisoned  within  its  walls;  and  David  11.  of  Scotland 
was  lodged  here  on  his  way  to  London.  In  1642  Charles  I.  unfurled  his 
standard  and  mustered  his  troops  at  ll^ottingham  Castle,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  then  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  whose  wife  has  left  us  in  her  well-known 
memoirs  a  charming  account  of  various  episodes  of  the  Civil  War.  During 
the  Commonwealth  the  old  castle  was  demolished.  The  modem  one  founded 
in  1674  by  the  conspicuous  Boyalist,  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Kewcastle, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  keep,  was  burned  down  by  the  mob  in  1831  in  con- 
sequence of  the  then  Duke's  opposition  to  the  Beform  Bill,  and  was  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  in  1878  and  restored  aa  a  public  art-museum. 

Among  the  churches  of  Nottingham  the  most  interesting  Is  the 
Church  of  St,  Mary  (PI.  0,  4),  a  fine  cruciform  edilice  of  the 
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16tli  cent  to  the  S.W.  of  the  market-place,  with  a  tower  and  chancel 
of  later  date ;  it  possesses  a  fine  picture  ascribed  to  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
SU  Peter's  (PI.  B,  4),  to  the  S.  of  the  market-place,  is  a  Peip. 
bnilding  with  a  lofty  spire.  The  Bom,  Cath.  Cathedral  (PL  A,  3) 
is  a  good  example  of  Pngin^s  reyived  Gothic. 

The  modem  bnildings  of  the  city  include  the  Gothic  *t7nit7€mt]/ 
College  (PI.  A,  B,  8),  in  Shakespeare  St.,  near  the  Central  Station, 
with  a  free  public  library ,  a  natural  history  museum  (open  flree 
daily,  11-9,  except  Frld.  &  Sun.),  and  well-equipped  laboratories; 
the  Quildhall  or  Town  HaU  (PL  B,  3),  adjacent,  in  Burton  St.j  the 
Post  Office  (p.  383;  PL  B,  3) ;  and  the  School  of  Art  (PL  A,  %),  The 
last  stands  near  the  Arboretum^  with  a  statue  of  Fergus  O'Connor 
(1794-1865).   In  front  of  the  Theatre  Royal  (PL  B,  3),  is  a  sUtue 

of  Samuel  Morley  (d.  1886). 

The  tonrist  should  visit  one  of  the  large  Faeioriu.  Among  the  largest 
are  the  hosiery-works  of  Mettrs.  J.  A  R.  Morley  (PL  C,  4;  0000  work-people) ; 
the  hosiery  and  lace  factories  of  the  Nottinffham  Mawufactvring  Co,  (PI.  G,  5)  \ 
and  the  machine-works  of  the  Messrs.  Blackburn  (PI  C,  6).  The  largest 
depdt  of  lace  is  that  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Adams  A  Co.  (Pi.  (3,  4). 

About  8  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Nottingham  is  Nenstead  Abbey  (see  p.  40!3). 
About  2  M.  to  the  W.  is  Wollaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hiddleton,  a  fine 
Elizabethan  mansion,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  John  of  Padua;  in  the 
park  is  a  famous  double  avenue  of  limes.  —  Excursions  may  also  be 
made  from  l^ottingham  to  the  Dukeries  and  Sherwood  Forest  (B.  46),  and 
Softthwell  (p.  474).  —  Small  steamers  ply  on  the  Trent  from  Trent  Bridge 
(beyond  PL  D,  6)  to  Coheick  Fork  (return-fare  Sd.). 

In  leaving  Nottingham  the  train  threads  a  tunnel,  passes  oyer 
part  of  the  town  by  a  yiaduot  1000  yds.  long,  and  crosses  the  Trent 
by  a  three-span  bridge.  Our  line  runs  nearly  due  S.  Beyond  (123  H.) 
East  Leake  a  short  branch-line  leads  to  the  right  to  Oothamj  famous 
for  its  'Wise  Men*.  —  128  M.  Loughborough  (see  p.  372)  is  also  a 
station  on  the  Midland  Railway,  with  which  the  G.  G.  B.  now  rans 
parallel  for  some  distance.  130  M.  (^uom^TroodA(HMe(comp.p.372). 
Near  (132  M.)  Bothley  is  BotMey  Temple  y  where  Lord  Macanlay 
(1800-59)  was  born.  In  entering  Leicester  we  crosb  part  of  the  town 
by  a  viaduct  1  M.  in  length. 

137  M.  Leicester  (Bail,  Bfmt,  Booms),  see  p.  372. 

At  (151  M.)  Lutterworth  WycUfTe  was  rector  from  1376  till  his 
death  in  1384.  His  alleged  pulpit  and  other  relics  are  preserved 
in  the  church,  which  contains  also  two  curious  old  frescoes.  Newn- 
ham  Paddox,  the  neighbouring  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  contains 
a  collection  of  pictures  (no  adm.). 

157  M.  Bugby  (Bail,  Bfmt,  Booms),  see  p.  266.  'The  G.  0.  B. 
station  is  IV2  M.  from  that  of  the  L.  N.  W.  R.,  which  we  intersect 
here.  Between  (162  M.)  Willoughby  and  (169  M.)  CharweWm  we 
thread  a  tunnel  1^/4  M.  long. 

171  i/i  M.  Woodford  (hotel)  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to 
(11  M.)  Banbury  (p.  253),  which  forms  the  connecting  link  in  a  new 
and  important  through-route  from  the  N.,  viH  Oxford,  to  Bristol, 
Southampton,  and  other  places  in  the  S.  andS.W.  of  England.  Other 
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brauches  (E.  &  W.  Junction  Railway)  lun  to  Stratford-on-Avon 
(p.  268)  and  Blisworth  (p.  264).  —  178  M.  Helmdon  is  the  station 
for  (2  M.)  StUgrave  (p.  263).  —  181  M.  Brackley  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned shoe-making  town  (2467  inhab.),  with  an  old  church  (E.E. 
tower)  and  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  (12th  cent.),  partly  restored  and 
employed  as  a  school.  The  Manor  House,  in  the  High  St.,  belongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  who  uses  it  as  a  hunting-box. — "We  cross 
the  Brackley  Valley  by  a  viaduct  of  19  arches.  19172  ^>  CcUvert  la 
merely  a  railway-station,  serving  Twyford  (with  a  fine  Norman 
church-porch),  Chetwode^  and  otber  surrounding  villages.  Branch 
to  Prince's  Risborough,  see  p.  227.  —  At  (196  M.)  Quainton  Boad 
the  Gt.  C.  R.  unites  with  the  Metropolitan  Extension  Railway  (comp. 

p.  379). 

A  narrow-gauge  line  runs  hence,  vi&  Waddesdon,  Wescott^  and  Wotton 
to  (6  M.)  Brill  (8tm),  a  small  town  with  an  interesting  Chvr^  (restored 
1880)  and  the  remains  of  a  Paiace^  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Close  by  is  a  ruined  spa  (Dorton)^  and  about  2Vs  M.  distant 
is  Soarttall  Tower^  behind  which  is  a  duck-decoy. 

About  4  M.  from  (198  M.)  Waddesdon  Manor  (Five  Arrows; 
White  Lion,  plain)  is  the  modem  mansion  of  Waddesdon,  the  seat 
of  the  late  Baron  Ferd.  de  RothschUd  (d.  1899). 

203  M.  Aylesbury  (Oeorge;   Crown;  Bell;   Greyhound)  ^   the 

county-town  of  Buckinghamshire,  is  a  great  agricultural  centre, 

famous  for  its  ducks  and  milk.  Pop.  (1901)  9244.   The  E.  E.  Church 

of  8t,  Mary  contains  choir-stalls  of  the  15th  cent,  and  a  14th  cent. 

lady-chapel  with  an  earlier  crypt. 

From  Aylesbury  a  line  runs  to  the  E.  to  Cheddingtm  (p.  268).  To 
Prince's  RUhorough^  see  p.  227. 

205  M.  Stohe-Mandeville.  —  207  M.  Wendover  (Red  Lion,  R.  3«. 
9d.,  D.  2*.  9d. ;  Shoulder  of  Mutton),  an  old  market- town,  with  an 
E.E.  church,  has  manufactures  of  straw-plait  and  pillow-lace.  To 
the  left  lies  Hampden  House  (Earl  of  Buckinghamshire),  the  re- 
sidence of  John  Hampden  (1594-1643),  with  a  famous  vista,  said  to 
bave  been  made  in  one  night  as  a  surprize  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
(no  adm.).  —  212  M.  Great  Missenden  (Red  Lion).  —  217  M.  Amers- 
ham  (Griffin;  King's  Arms),  with  8200  inhab.,  is  a  seat  of  the 
beechwood-chalr  Industry.  Its  church  contains  many  monuments 
of  the  Drake  family,  whose  seat  (Shardeloes)  is  close  by. 

219  M.  Chalfont  Road  and  (221  M.)  Chorley  Wood  are  each 

about  11/2  M.  from  Cheniea  (p.  386). 

They  are  also  nearly  equidistant  (d-S^/s  M.)  from  the  charming  little 
village  of  Ghalfoat  St.  Giles.  The  cottage  here  in  which  Hilton  finished 
'Paradise  Lost^  and  began  ^Paradise  Regained'  (i665<68),  almost  unchanged 
since  the  poet's  time,  contains  a  few  relics  (adm.  6d.,  a  party  Sd,  each). 
The  church  contains  some  handsome  modern  choir-stalls,  in  oak. 

A  short  branch-line  runs  from  Chalfont  Boad  to  (5  H.)  Ohesham  (Orovm,^ 
R.  2s.  6d.,  L.  2«.  \  Oeorge),  a  quaint  old  town  with  7245  inhab.,  mainly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  beechwood  furniture,  cricket-bats, 
tennis*rackets,  wooden  spades,  French  hoops,  etc.  Ducks  and  water-cress  are 
also  extensively  produced.    Fine  view  from  the  Park. 
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2*23  M.  BickmaiLSWOTth  (Victoria^  R.  or  D.  3«.  6d ;  8wan)^  a 
small  paper-making  town  (5627  inhab.)  on  the  Chess,  near  its  con- 
'fluence  with  the  Colne,  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions.  Large  quan- 
tities of  water-cress  are  grown  here  for  the  London  market.  To  the 
S.E.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Colne,  lies  Moor  Park  (Lord  Ebury), 
with  its  fine  timber. 

Walkers  should  make  the  charming  excursion  from  Bickmansworth  to 
<9Vs H)  Obesham  (or  vice  vetsk)  throagh  the  *Yalle7  of  the  Chest.  We 
turn  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  pass  under  the  railway  arch, 
ascend  a  few  steps  immediately  to  the  left,  cross  the  railway  by  a  foot- 
bridge, and  enter  Rickmansworth  Parity  with  its  fine  old  trees.  The  walk 
across  the  park  brings  us  in  25  min.  to  a  road,  which  we  cross  obliquely 
(to  the  left)  to  a  meadow-path  leading  to  (i/«  hr.)  the  highroad  to  Ghenies, 
at  a  point  near  the  village  of  Chorley  Wood  O/zM.  from  the  station,  see 
p.  385).  About  i*l\  M.  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right  (sign -post)  for  (}{t  M.) 
the  picturesque  and  neatly  built  village  of  Cheniet  {Bedford  Inn^  very  fair). 
The  *Mortuary  Chapel  attached  to  the  church  here  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Bussells  from  1556  to  the  present  day,  forming  an  almost  unique  instance 
in  England  of  a  family  bnxial-place  of  this  kind  (admission  en  application 
to  the  keeper  at  the  manor-house).  The  finest  monument  is  that  of  *Anne, 
Gountesf  of  Bedford  (d.  1558),  the  builder  of  the  diapel.  Lord  William 
Bussell  (beheaded  in  1683),  Lord  John  Russell  (1792-1878),  and  Lord  Ampthill 
(d.  1884)  are  buried  here.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  fragment  of  the  old 
manor-house.  Matthew  Arnold  and  J.  A.  Froude  frequently  visited  Ghenies 
for  the  sake  of  angling  in  the  Ghess.  —  To  reach  Ghesham  we  follow  the 
lane  between  the 'church  and  the  manor-house,  and  then  turn  to  the  left 
along  a  path  through  wood  on  the  slope  of  the;  valley  of  the  Ghess.  View 
of  the  mansion  of  Latimer  (Lord  Ghesham),  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
After  about  1/4  br.  we  pass  through  two  gates,  crossing  the  road  between 
them.  20  min.  Lane,  leading  to  the  left  uphill  to  Ghalfont  Boad  station 
(p.  885).  In  10  min.  more  we  descend  by  a  narrow  road  to  the  right  to 
the  high-road  and  follow  it  to  the  left  to  (2  M.)  Chesham  and  (3  M.)  Chesham 
Station  (p.  385). 

Perhaps  no  walk  in  England  of  equal  length  combines  more  literary 
interest  and  rural  charm  than  that  from  Bickmansworth  to  (18  M.)  Slough 
(p.  110)  vi&  (6  M.)  Chal/ont  8t,  Gilet  (see  p.  886);  6V«  M.  Jordan$y  with 
the  graves  of  Elwood  (Hilton's  secretary),  William  Penn,  his  wife,  and 
five  of  his  children;  81/2  U.  Beaeontfield^  with  houses  (named  Hatt  Barn 
and  Cfreffories)y  once  occupied  respectively  by  Edmund  Waller  (d.  1687) 
and  Edmund  Burke  (d.  1797;  medallion  in  church);  12  H.  Bumham  Be^ehe^; 
and  (16  M)  Stoke  Poges^  the  churchyard  of  which  is  the  scene  of  Gray's 
famous  elegy.    The  walk  is  described  in  detail  in  Baedeker'e  London. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  (227  M.)  Northwood ,  with  its  nn* 
merous  suburban  villas  and  an  excellent  .golf-course,  lies  Hcwefield^ 
the  scene  of  Milton's  'Arcades*.  —  229  M.  Pinner  (Qaeen's  Head, 
a  quaint  'Queen  Anne'  building),  a  prettily  situated  little  town.  A 
little  to  the  W.  lie  Ruislip  Park  and  Reservoir,  —  231  M.  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill  (King's  Head;  Roxborough;  Railway  Hotel),  a  town  of 
10,220  inhab.,  famous  for  its  large  Puhlie  School,  fonnded  by  John 
Lyon,  yeoman,  in  1571,  and  scarcely  second  to  Eton.  It  has  num- 
bered Lord  Byron,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sheridan,  Spenoer  Perceval, 
Palmerston,  Card.  Manning,  and  numerous  other  eminent  men 
among  its  pupils.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  school  is  the  red  brick 
building  of  1608-16,  now  known  as  the  'Fourth  Form  Boom' ;  its 
panels  are  covered  with  the  names  of  the  boys,  inoluding  those 
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of  Byron,  Peel,  and  Palmerston.  The  chapel  (1857),  library  (1863), 
and  speech  room  (1877)  aie  all  modem.  The  number  of  scholars  is 
now  about  630.  Harrow  Church  has  a  lofty  spire,  which  is  a  con- 
spicnons  object  in  the  landscape  for  many  miles  round.  The 
churchyard  commands  a  most  extensive  *View.  A  flat  tombstone, 
on  which  Byron  used  to  lie  when  a  boy,  is  marked  by  a  tablet.  — 
Harrow  also  has  a  station  on  the  L.N.W.  line  (p.  262). 

Beyond  Harrow  the  G.  0.  R.  runs  parallel  with  the  track  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  (no  stations),  finally  diverging  from  it  at  West 
Hampstead.  Of  the  remaining  2  M.  about  1^4  M.  is  in  tunnels  or 
covered  ways. 

240i/2  M.  London  (Marylebone  Station). 


d.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  Sheffield,  Orantham,  and 

Peterborough. 

243  M.  Great  Northkkn  Railway  in  5-7V4  hrs.  (fares  29«.,  16«.  6d.).  — 
The  Manchester  express  to  London  by  this  route  (210  M.)  takes  41/2  hrs. 
(fares  24<.  6(1.,  15».  oi/gd.).  —  The  ordinary  service  of  the  G.  N.  B.  between 
Liverpool  or  Manchester  and  London  is  carried  on  via  Retford  (see  below). 

From  Liverpool  to  (115  V2  M.)  'Nottingham  the  route  followed  by  the 
G.  N.  R.  express-trains  is  the  same  as  that  just  described  in  connection 
with  the  G.  0.  R.  The  slower  trains  follow  the  same  route  as  far  as 
(76  M.)  Sheffield,  beyond  which  their  course  is  as  given  below. 

From  Sheffield  the  G.  K.  B.  line  to  Retford  runs  towards  the  S.E., 
diverging  at  (8OV2  M.)  Woodlumse  (p.  384)  from  the  Nottingham  line.  — 
89  M.  Shireoaks  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (14  M.)  Mantfield^  the  principal 
centre  for  visitors  to  the  ^Dnkeries'  (see  B.  46).  —  92  M.  worksop  is  an- 
other of  the  chief  approach-points  to  the  'Dukeries''  and  is  treated  in  B.  46. 
—  At  (100  M.)  Retford  (p.  444),  we  join  the  main  G.  N.  B.  line  and  turn 
to  the  S.  The  route  hence  to  (133  M.)  Orantham  is  described  in  the  re- 
verse direction  at  p.  443;  and  at  Grantham  the  route  of  the  slow  trains 
rejoins  that  of  the  express-trains  as  described  below. 

At  Nottingham  the  G.  N.  R.  expresses  diverge  to  the  left  from 
the  G.  0.  R.  route,  and  run  towards  the  E.  —  120  M.  Badcliffe-on- 
Trent  is  the  chief  station  between  Nottingham  and  (}rantham. 

138  M.  Orantham  (Angel^  well  spoken  of;  Oeorge,  both  near 
the  church,  ^2  ^*  ^'o^  ^^^  station;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  a 
small  and  ancient  town  with  17,693  inhab.  and  large  iron-works. 
To  reach  its  fine  church  we  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station 
(on  the  side  next  the  town).  On  the  way  we  cross  St.  Peter's  Hill, 
an  open  space  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642- 
1727),  who  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe  Manor  (now  a  farmhouse), 
8  M.  to  the  S.,  and  educated  at  Grantham  grammar-school.  The 
*  Church  ofSt.Wulfram  is  mainly  in  the  E.E.  style  of  the  13th  cent., 
with  quaint  and  interesting  gargoyles.  It  has  a  graceful  spire,  280  ft. 
high,  and  contains  some  Interesting  monuments.  The  Libra/ry  con^* 
tains  300  chained  volumes. 

The  Angel  Inn  is  a  quaint  old  building,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templar  and  dating  from  the  13th  eent.,  when  King  John  is  said 

26* 
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to  have  held  a  court  here  (1213).  It  was  here,  too,  that  Bichard  III.  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Lines  run  from  Grantham  to  Lincoln  and  Boston  (via  Blea/ord). 

About  3  H.  to  the  N.E.  is  Belton  House^  a  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow, 
with  some  good  paintings  (introduction  necessary  for  admission;  park 
open  to  the  public). 

Belvoir  Castle  (pron.  Beevor),  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  7  M. 
to  the  N.W.  (3  M.  from  stations  Bottesford  and  Redmile)^  deserves  its  name 
for  its  beautiful  park  and  situation.  It  was  built  in  the  modern  Gothic 
style  by  Wyatt  in  1808  after  the  destruction  of  the  older  building  by  fire. 
Its  valuable  collections  are  shown  to  the  public  on  week-days  (11-6).  In 
the  Bbcsptiok  Booms  are  tapestry,  armour,  miniatures,  and  family  portraits. 
The  Chapel  contains  an  'Altar-piece  by  Mnrillo.  The  *Pigtdbb  Gallsbt 
is  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  England  outside  London.  Among 
the  choicest  works  (beginning  to  the  left  on  entering)  are  the  following: 
N.  Poussin,  The  Seven  Sacraments^  W.  van  de  F«2<:?e,  Sea-pieces:  L.  Nmn^ 
French  peasants;  Jan  Steen^  ^Saying  grace;  Ribera  (Spagnoletto),  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Andrew;  Jck.  van  Ruysdciel,  Landscapes;  Reynolds,  Portrait-group; 
A.  Cut/p,  Cattle ;  Teniers^  'Flemish  Proverbs  (and  eight  other  works);  Rvbens, 
'Hercules  and  Antaeus;  Gainsborough,  Horses  at  pasture;  Weenix,  Dog  and 
game ;  C.  Netscher^  Duet ;  Lucas  van  Leyden  (?),  Last  Supper ;  Jan  van  der  Beyde, 
Two  views  of  towns;  Murillo,  Holy  Family,  with  saints;  Renibrandtj  'Por- 
trait; Oainsborough,  Two  woodland  scenes;  After  Solbein,  Henry  YUI. 
(lifesize ;  one  of  the  best  reproductions  of  the  lost  original) ;  0.  Dou,  Girl 
with  bird-cage;  G.  Netscl^r,  Lady  with  attendants;  N,  Berchem,  Pastoral 
scenes ;  Rubens,  *'S.o\y  Family,  Madonna  with  saints ;  Ph.  Wouverman,  Smithy. 

From  (155  M.)  Essendine  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to 
Bourne  fSleaford,  Spalding,  Boston,  etc.),  and  another  on  the  right 
to  (4  M.)  Stamford  (fares  7d.,  St^d.)- 

Stamford  {Qeorge;  Stamford.,  B.  3«.  6d.)  is  an  ancient  town,  with 
four  fine  churches,  two  old  gateways,  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  priory. 
The  ^Stamford  Mercury*  was  the  earliest  English  newspaper  (ITISO* 
Pop.  (1901)  8329.  About  iV2  M.  to  the  S.  is  "Burghley  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  a  fine  Benaissance  building,  with  some  good  paint- 
ings, and  carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons  (open  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  1(>-12.30 
and  2-6,  adm.  Is. ;  other  days  by  special  permit  from  the  estate-office,  adm. 
2«.).  —  At  Bourn  (Angel;  Bull)  was  the  ancient  Saxon  camp,  in  which 
^Hereward,  the  last  of  the  EnglisV,  made  his  determined  stand  against 
the  Conqueror.  —  About  3  M.  from  BilUngborough,  on  the  line  from  Bourne 
to  Sleaford,  lies  Semperingham,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Gilbert  (d.  1189),  with 
an  interesting  church. 

167  M.  Peterborongh  (*Great  Northern  Hotel,  at  the  G.  N.  R. 

station,  R.  4^. ;  Grand,  R.  8s.  6(2.-45.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6d.,  well  spoken  of; 

Angel^  R.  4^.,  D.  from  3«.  6d.,  Bull^  in  the  town ;  RaU,  RfmL  Rooms), 

an  ancient  city  with  30,870  inhab.  and  the  see  of  a  bishop  since 

1541,  on  the  Nene.    WiUiam  Foley  (1748-1805),  author  of  'The 

Evidences  of  Christianity',  was  a  native  of  Peterborongh. 

The  O.  If.  BiaHon^  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  lies  about  1  M.  from 
the  O.  E.  Station  on  the  S.  To  reach  the  market-place  from  the  former 
we  follow  the  Cowgate  to  theE.,  passing  the  Church  of  8t^  John  (restored), 
with  a  15th  cent,  tower;  from  the  G.E. station  we  proceed  to  the  N.,  crossing 
the  Nene,  and  ascending  Karrow  St.  —  From  the  marketplace  we  enter 
the  cathedral -precincts  by  the  Westwn  Qaietoay,  dating  originally  from 
1177-93;  to  the  left  is  the  chancel  of  the  Beeket  Chapel  (Dec),  now  used 
as  a  museum  of  natural  history  (adm.  3d.).  We  then  reach  a  spacious  court 
in  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  cathedral,  with  two  other  old  gateways^ 
that  on  the  right  leading  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  that  on  the  left  to  tha. 
Deanery  (the  old  Prior's  House). 
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The  *GAthbdbal  is  one  of  the  most  important  Noiman  churches 
left  in  England,  though  the  first  glance  at  the  exterior  does  not 
seem  to  hear  out  this  assertion.  The  elahorate  and  somewhat  for- 
eign-looking *  West  Facade,  with  its  recessed  arches  (81  ft.  high), 
gables,  parvise,  and  sculptures,  is,  however,  a  later  addition  (ca. 
1220?),  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  screen  in  front  of  the  original  W. 
wall.  The  cathedral  is  471  ft.  long,  81  ft.  wide,  and  81  ft.  high ; 
the  great  transept  is  202  ft.  in  length,  and  the  N.W.  tower  188  ft. 
high.  The  daily  services  are  at  10  a. m.  and  5.30  p.m.  The  building 
is  open  from  9.30  a.m.;  adm.  to  the  choir  6d.,  to  the  foundations  of 

the  Saxon  church  6d.,  to  the  tower  or  triforium  6d. 

The  present  building  la  the  third  church  on  this  site.  The  first  was 
founded  by  Penda,  King  of  Hercia,  in  666,  as  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Mtdethamttedt,  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
most  important  of  English  abbeys.  This  church  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  870^.  The  second  was  founded  in  971  and  burned  down  in 
1116.  The  oldest  part  now  standing  is  the  ehoir,  consecrated  about  1140. 
The  great  transept  dates  from  1155-77,  the  late-Norman  nave  from  1177-98, 
and  the  W.  transepts,  in  the  Transition  style,  from  1193-1200  (see  above). 
A  series  of  uniform  Dec.  windows  was  added  throughout  the  church  in 
the  14th  cent.,  and  the  retro-choir,  or  *New  Building",  is  a  Perp.  fan-vaulted 
structure  of  1438-1528.  The  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  flanking  turrets  of 
the  W.  facade  are  of  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  periods.  The  K.W.  tower,  behind 
that  of  the  W.  front,  was  added  about  1265-70.  The  W.  porch  and  the 
parvise  above  it  seem  to  have  been  inserted  about  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  fine  central  tower,  which  was  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  in  place 
of  the  Normau  lantern,  having  been  condemned  as  unsafe,  was  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Pearson  in  1884-86 ;  and  since  1897  the  W.  front  and  other  parts  have 
been  restored. 

The  *  Interior  gives  an  impression  of  unusual  lightness  for  Norman 
architecture.  In  1643  it  suffered  very  severely  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the 
Puritans,  who  destroyed  the  reredos,  the  fine  stained-glass  windows,  and 
most  of  the  monuments  and  sculptural  decoration.  In  the  course  of  the 
recent  restoration  it  was  found  that  the  apparently  solid  Norman  piers 
were  merely  shells  filled  with  rubble,  and  that  their  builders  had  strange- 
ly neglected  to  go  down  to  the  solid  rock,  here  only  34  ft.  below  the 
original  foundations.  The  clerestory  and  triforium  of  the  Nave  are  very 
important  in  size,  and  the  effect  produced  is  remarkably  good.  The  painted 
wooden  ceiling  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  arches  of  the  central  tower 
were  changed  from  circular  to  pointed  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
To  the  N.  of  the  W.  door  is  a  portrait  (a  copy  of  a  contemporary  original) 
of  Old  Scarlett  (d.  1594),  the  sexton  who  buried  Catherine  of  Aragon  and 
Hary  Stuart  (see  below) ;  to  the  S.  is  the  ancient  Font.  —  On  the  £.  side 
of  the  N.  Tbaitsspt  are  two  block  ed-up  arches,  leading  to  the  site  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  (1290),  of  which  little  remains.  Beneath  the  floor  of  this 
transept  several  Saxon  carved  coffin-lids  of  stone  were  discovered  in  1888. 
Beneath  the  8.  transept  some  interesting  traces  of  the  second  Saxon  church 
on  this  site  are  shown  to  visitors.  The  timber  roof  of  the  transepts  is 
probably  the  earliest  of  the  kind  in  England.  —  The  Ghoib  or  Pbssbttert 
has  an  apsidal  termination,  which  is  Btill  in  situ,  standing  within  the  'new 
building\  The  fine  roof  is  of  the  Perp.  period.  The  stalls  and  mosaic 
pavement  are  modern.  In  the  N.  choir-aisle  is  the  grave  of  Queen  Catherine 
of  Aragon  (d.  1536)^  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  8.  aisle  is  a 
slab  showing  the  former  resting-place  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Seote  (d.  1687), 
whose  remains  are  now  in  Westminster  Abbey  (see  Baedeker^ »  London). 
The  monuments  of  both  were  destroyed  by  the  Puritans;  but  tablets  to 
their  memory,  subscribed  for  by  ladies  in  England  bearing  respectively  the 
Christian  names  of  Mary  and  Catherine,  have  been  placed  near  the  graves.  — 
The  Cloisters,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave,  arelnown  as  the  Laurel  Court. 
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About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Peterborough  is  MilUm  Park,  —  The  ruined 
church  of  '^Crowland  Abbey  (12-15th  cent. ;  adm.  6d.),  8V2  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Peterborough,  may  be  reached  by  carriage,  or  by  train  to  Peakirk  or  Epe 
Green  (see  below),  each  about  5  H.  from  the  abbey.  The  curious  triangular 
bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  C^owtond  (George,  plain),  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Welland  and  the  Nens,  apparently  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
(1272-1307),  but  the  weatherworn  effigy  which  adorns  it  is  evidently  much 
older  (King  Ethelbald?).  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Pdter^ 
borough  to  Castor,  Fotheringay^  and  WarmingUm  (see  p.  266)> 

Fbom  Petekborough  to  SnxTON  Bbidge,  28  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr. 
(fares  3<.  Vdd.^  2».  iy^d.).  The  first  station  is  (6  M.)  Eye  Green  (see  above). 
9  M.  Thomey,  with  a  ruined  abbey.  —  21 H.  Wisbech  (Eoee  d:  Crown)^  a  small 
town  on  the  iire»«,  is  also  a  station  on  the  G.E.R.  line  from  March  to 
Lynn.  Pop.  (1901)  9831.  It  contains  large  nurseries  and  a  statue  of  Thomas 
CJarkson,  the  Abolitionist,  bom  here  in  1760.  —  28  H.  Sutton  Bridge.  Traina 
from  Peterborough  run  through  to  (39  H.)  Lynn  (p.  486),  where  they  join 
the  lines  for  yarmouth,  Norwich,  etc. 

From  Peterborough  to  Northampton,  see  p.  265;  to  Boston,  see  p.  474. 

Leaving  Peterboiongli,  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  left.  We  now  tiaverse  the  flat  district  known  as  the  Fens.  Fiom 
(174  M.)  Holme  a  branch  diverges  to  (6  M.)  iJamsey  (Anchor),  with 
a  few  relics  of  a  Benedictine  ahbey.  Abont  2  M.  to  ihe  right  of  the 
line  18  Stiltonj  which  has  given  Its  name  to  a  well-known  cheese. 

183^2^*  Huntingdon  (Oeorge;  Fountain,  R.  2«.  6(2.,  D.  2s. 
Qd.-As.),  a  small  town  on  the  Ouae,  with  4261  inhab.,  was  the  native 
place  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658),  whose  birth  is  recorded 
in  the  register  of  St.  John^s  Church.  The  Grammar  School  in  which 
the  Protector  was  educated  has  been  restored  and  its  original  Norman 
architecture  brought  to  light.  The  restored  churches  of  St.  Mary  and 
All  Saints  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  poet  Cowper  (1731-1800)  lived 
at  Huntingdon  with  the  Unwins  in  1765-67.  To  the  right,  near  the 
station,  is  Hinchingbrooke,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

From  Huntingdon  a  joint  line  of  the  G.  X.  R.  and  Ot.  E.  B.  (fares  9d.,  bd.) 
runs  £.  to  (6  M.)  St.  Ives  (Golden  Lion),  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  believed 
to  have  been  a  Saxon  settlement.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  a  Persian 
saint.  St.  Ivo.  Pop.  (1901)  2910.  Lines  radiate  hence  to  March  (Lynn),  Ely 
(p.  484)  Norwich,  yarmouih),  and  Cambridge  (p.  475). 

191  M.  St.  Neot's  (Gross  Keys),  with  a  good  Perp.  church.  At 
(193^2  M.)  Sandy  we  cross  the  L.N.W.  line  from  Oxford  to  Cam- 
bridge (p.  377).  —  211  M.  Hitchin  (Sun;  Bail.  Ufmt.  Rooms), 
a  thriving  little  country-town  (10,072  inhab.),  with  manufactories 
of  lavender  water.  It  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Cambridge  and  Bed- 
ford (comp.  p.  377). 

At  Leichworthy  close  I0  Hitchin,  is  the  site  of  the  Urst  'Garden  City'  in 
England,  now  being  laid  out. 

218 M.  Knehworth,  with  the  seat  of  Lord  Lytton  (let).  —  226  M. 
Hatfield  (Red  Lion;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  small  market- town  on  the 
Lea,  with  a  large  church. 

Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  in  a  beautiful  park ,  is  ^Hatfield 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  a  stately  Jacobean  mansion 
(1611),  containing  interesting  historical  portraits  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  historical  H8S.  (visitors  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  family  on  Wed. 
&  Thurs.,  3-5  p.m.,  on  previous  application  to  the  housekeeper).  There 
are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  original  palace  here,  built  in  the  13th  cent. 
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by  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  a  royal  residence.  It  was  in  this 
older  house  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne;  and  a  fine  oak  in  the  park  is  pointed  out  as  marking 
th«  limits  of  the  walks  allowed  her  while  confined  here.  Charles  I.  was 
also  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  at  Hatfield.  The  grounds  are  fine.  — 
About  2V2  H.  to  the  IT.  of  Hatfield  is  Brocket  Hally  successively  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Melbourne  (d.  1848)  and  Lord  Pahnertton  (d.  1866)  and  now 
of  Lord  Mount  Stephen. 

From  Hatfield  lines  diverge  to  St.  Albans  (p.  878),  LvUm  (p.  978),  and 
Hertford  (Salithurv  Armi,  B.  or  D.  8«. ;  JHmsdale  Annt)^  on  the  Lea,  with  the 
remains  of  a  castle  of  the  iOth  cent,  and  one  of  the  17th  cent.,  now  used  as 
a  school.  Pop.  (1901)  9332.  To  the  W.  of  Hertford  is  Fanshanger,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Gowper,  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.    Gomp.  Baedeker''s  London. 

236Y2  ^'  ^^^  Southgate,  the  station  for  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic 

Asylum,  the  extensive  bnildings  of  which  lie  to  the  right. 

^    243  M.  London  (King's  Oross),  see  Baedeker's  London. 

e.  From  Liverpool  to  London  Ytk  ShxowBbnry,  Birmingham> 

and  Oxford. 

230  H.  Gbeat  Westbbm  Railwat  in  Q-V/t  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  863). 
Through-  trains  run  daily  by  this  route;  the  journey  may  be  broken  at 
Hatton  (p.  258)  for  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon  (p.  268). 

The  different  sections  of  this  route  have  been  alieady  de- 
scribed. From  Liverpool  to  (1672^0  Chestery  seeR.  41 ;  from  Chester 
to  (42  M.)  Shrewsbury y  see  R.  39 ;  from  Shrewsbury  to  (42  M.)  Bir* 
mingham,  see  R.  37;  from  Birmingham  to  (66  M.)  Oxford,  see 
R.  34;  from  Oxford  to  (63V2  M.)  London  (Paddington),  see  R.  31. 

45.   The  Derbyshire  Peak. 

The  hilly  district  generally  known  as  the  *Peak  includes  the  high- 
lands in  the  N.W.  of  Derbyshire  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties.  It 
may  be  said,  roughly,  to  extend  from  AtJiboume  (p.  401)  on  the  S.  to 
Oloitop  (p.  380)  on  the  N.,  and  from  Buxton  (p.  397)  on  the  W.  to  Chester- 
field (p.  186)  on  the  E.,  comprising  an  area  90  M.  long  and  32  M.  broad. 
The  Strict  belongs  partly  to  the  gritstone,  and  partly  to  the  limestone 
formation.  The  highest  summits  are  Kinderscout  (2060  ft.),  on  the  N.  ^  Axe 
Edge  (1810  ft.),  near  Buxton  ^  and  Mam  Tor  (1710  ft.) ,  near  Castleton.  In 
spite  of  the  name,  the  hills  have  rounded  and  not  pointed  summits,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  scenery  which  can  be  called  mountainous.  The 
•o-called  High  Peak,  in  the  IT.  part  of  the  district,  consists  mainly  of  a 
series  of  bleak  moorland  hills  or  plateaux,  little  diversified  by  wood  or 
water.  The  chief  centres  of  attraction  are  the  rocky  and  wooded  valleys  of 
the  Dove  (p.  400),  ihtDerwent  (at  Matlock,  see  p.  992),  and  the  Wpe  (Bux- 
ton, p.  397);  the  ancient  house  of  ff addon  (p.  893);  the  modem  mansion 
of  Chaisuforth  (p.  39i);  and  the  Castleton  Caverns  (p.  396).  All  of  these  may 
be  visited  from  Derby,  though  rather  hurriedly,  in  4  days.  Ist  Dat  :  From 
Derby  by  train  to  Cromford ,  16  M. ;  from  Cromford  by  road  to  Matlock, 
2  M.;  from  Matlock  by  train  to  RowsUff,  41/2  H.;  from  Bowsley  to  Bad- 
den  Hall  by  road,  2  H. ;  from  Haddon  to  Chatstcorth  by  road*,  51/2  M. ; 
from  Chatsworth  to  Edensov^  V2  ^*  (Or  from  Haddon  to  Edensor  6  K., 
leaving  Chatsworth  for  the  next  morning.]  —  2no  Dat  :  From  Edensor  or 
Chatsworth  to  Ef^am  and  Castleton  by  road,  16  H. ;  visit  the  Caverns;  if 
time  allows,  ascend  Mam  Tor.  —  3sd  Dat:  From  Castleton  to  Chapel-en' 
le-Frith  and  Buxton  by  railway;  from  Buxton  through  Cheedale  to  Mill^ 
er^s  Dale  on  foot,  6  M. ;  back  to  Buxton  by  train.  |0r  we  may  go  on 
b^  train  from  Miller's  Dale  to  Bakeuell,  and  walk  or  drive  thence  :to 
'  1  M.)  AlstoneJield.\  —  4th  Dat  :  From  Buxton  to  Alsop-le-Dah.  by  train, 
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151/2  H.  \  tbenee  by  road  to  the  Dove  Hole*  (p.  ^^),  IVs-S  M. ;  through 
DovedaU  by  footpath  to  Thorpe  Cloudy  8  M. ;  from  Thorpe  Cloud  to 
Aihboume  and  Derby  by  railway,  33V2  M.  —  The  round  may  be  equally 
well  made  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  those  staying  in  Manchester  may 
begin  it  at  Buxton  (train  from  Manchester  to  Buxton  */t-V/2  hr. ;  fares  3i.  9d., 
2i.  2d.,  is.  aytd.).  The  Peak  may  also  be  approached  from  Sheffield 
(comp.  p.  882). 

Railway  from  Derby  to  (16  M.)  Cromford,  see  R.  44b.  Gromford 

lies  at  the  lower  (S.)  end  of  tbe  narrow  part  of  the  Derwent  VaUeyj 

the  pictnresqne  limestone  formations  of  which  have  made  Matlock 

famous.    The  direct  road  to  (1  M.)  Matlock  tarns  to  the  right,  a 

few  hundred  yards  from  the  station,  beyond  the  bridge. 

A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  turning  to  the  left  and  proceeding 
through  the  Tillage  and  along  the  Wirksworth  road  to  the  (1 V2  M.)  Black 
Rocks,  a  good  point  of  view.  We  then  follow  the  road  to  0/s  M.)  Middletqfi 
Cross,  turn  to  the  right,  and  at  the  (IVsM.)  farther  end  otMiddleton  follow  the 
road  slanting  down  the  hill  to  O/z  U.)  Rider  Point.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  descend  the  valley  called  the  Via  QelUa  to  (IM.)  the  Pig  of  Lead  Inn, 
whence  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  O/2  V.)  Bonsall  and  (IV2  M.)  Matlock  Bath.- 

Matlock.  —  Hotels.  At  Matlock  Bath:  *N£W  Bath,  with  baths  and 
garden,  B..  from  is.  Qd.,  D.  is.  Qd.^  pens,  from  iOs.  6{l. ;  Botal,  with  baths, 
B. from  3s. 6(2.,  D.5<. ;  Teuple,  these  first-class,  on  the  hillside,  with  views; 
Bath  Terbage,  B.  from  2s.  Qd.,  D.  2s.  Gd.,  pens.  42«.  per  week.  —  Dbvon- 
8HIBE,  HoDGKiNSOK^s,  Pevebxl  (temp),  B.  2«.,  D.  2s.  (od,,  plain.  —  At 
Matlock  Bridge:  Ou>  English,  B.  2s.  9d.,  D.  2s.  6cf.;  Crown.  —  At  Matlock 
Bank:  Smedlet''s,  Ghestebfield  House,  Matlock  House  (pens,  from  42«. 
per  week),  Bockside  (pens.  Is.  Bd.),  and  several  other  hydropathics. 

Excursion  Brakes  in  summer  to  Haddon,  Chatsworth.,  DovedaU,  etc. 

Tramway  from  Matlock  Station  up  Ihe  hill  to  Matlock  Bank  (fares 
id.,  2d.).  —  aolf-Course  (18  holes)  on  Masson  EUl. 

As  there  are  several  Malvenis  (see  p.  199) ,  so  there  are  also 
several  Matlocks  —  Matlock  Bath,  Matlock  Bridge,  Matlock  Village, 
Matlock  Cfreen,  and  Matlock  Bank  —  extending  along  the  Derrvent 
for  about  2  M.  and  containing  a  joint  population  of  about  80OO. 
The  first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  romantic  gorge 
which  the  Derwent  here  forms,  and  is  the  best  headquarters  for 
tourists.  Matlock  Bridge  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  valley,  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  gorge,  and  is  the  railway*  station  for  Matlock  Bank,  situated 
on  the  hillside  above,  and  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  hydro- 
pathic establishments,  boarding-houses,  and  lodgings.  Matlock 
Village  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  High  Tor,  opposite  Matlock  Bank. 
The  tepid  springs  (68^),  for  bathing,  are  at  Matlock  Bath,  and  may 
be  used  at  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  the  Fountain 
Baths,  —  Directions  for  finding  the  way  to  points  of  interest  are  un- 
necessary, as  the  guide-posts  and  placards  are  only  too  conspicuous. 

On  the  right  (E.)  side  of  the  ravine,  opposite  Matlock  Bath,  is  the 
*High  Tor,  an  abrupt  limestone  rock,  rising  400  ft.  above  the  nver  and 
commanding  a  good  ^Yiew  of  the  valley  (adm.  8d.).  At  the  top,  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  valley,  is  the  so-called  *Fem  Cave.,  a  curious  narrow 
fissure  in  the  rock,  150  ft.  deep.  The  Rwum  Came  is  a  similar  but  less 
striking  crevice.  The  large  house  on  the  hill  to  the  £.  is  Ribw  Hall,  built 
by  Mr.  Smedley  of  the  hydropathic.  A  carriage-drive  leads  from  near  the 
*op  of  the  High  Tor  to  Matlock  Bridge  and  Village,  In  the  other  direction 
this  road  leads  to  Starkholmes.  A  walk  descends  from  the  top  of  the  High 
Tor  to  a  new  suspension-bridge,  leading  to  Matlock  Dale. 
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On  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  rise  the  Heights  of  Abrahun  (adm.  Qd, ; 
*Yiew),  a  buttress  of  the  Masson  (1100  ft.).  About  halfway  up  to  the  tower 
marking  the  Heights  are  the  ButUmd  Cavern  and  the  Old  Roman  Cave.  From 
the  tower  we  may  go  on  to  (100  yds.)  the  Old  Roman  Lead  Mint  <0  Oreat 
Mauon  (ktvern  (adm.  3d,  each,  with  minimum  of  is.). 

On  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  Matlock  Bath  hotels,  are 
the  Becreation  Oronndt  (adm.  6d. ;  views),  containing  a  Concert  Pavilion, 
and  the  Speedwell  Cavern,  —  Of  the  other  caverns  at  Matlock  (very  inferior 
to  those  of  Gaatleton,  p.  396)  the  best  is  the  Cumberland  Cave  (adm.  U.^ 
two  or  more  pen.  6<f.  each).  —  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  one  of  the  Petrifying 
Well*  (adm.  Id.).  —  The  *Pi'om$nades^  on  both  banks  of  the  Derwent,  are 
connected  by  a  foot-bridge. 

Longer  excursions  may  be  made  to  Bonsall,  Cromford^  and  the  Black 
Rods;  to  (6  M.)  Crich  Stand  (view)  and  thence  to  (V^/z  M.)  the  ruins  of 
Wina field  Manor;  to  the  (9  M.)  Rowtor  Rockt;  to  (12  M.)  Chesterjield 
(p.  436) ;  to  Haddon  and  Chatstoorth ;  and  to  (9  M.)  Lathkill  Dale, 

Railwat  FfiOM  Matlock  to  (4^2  M.)  Rowslbt,  see  B.  44b.  — 
Darley  Dale  is  the  best  station  for  a  visit  to  the  picturesque  Bowtor 
Roeka  (3  M.  to  the  W. ;  entered  through  the  Druid  Inn). 

Sowsley  {Peacock  Inny  R.  or  D.  4s.),  a  small  village  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  the  Derwent,  is  the  start- 
ing-point for  a  visit  to  (I'/s  M.)  Haddon  Hall.    Excursion-brakes 

ply  to  Haddon  C6d.)  and  Chatsworth  (!«.)• 

The  road  to  Haddon  turns  to  the  left  at  the  station  and  passes  under 
the  bridge.  At  the  ^Peacock*  we  follow  the  road  to  the  extreme  left  and 
reach  (1  Ij.)  a  bridge  over  the  Wye.  Here  we  leave  the  road  by  a  stile 
to  the  right,  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  and  follow  a  path  (indistinct  at 
first)  along  the  river  and  through  the  park  to  (10  min.)  Haddon  Hall. 

*Eaddon  Hall,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  rising  from  the 
Wye,  is  an  almost  ideal  specimen  of  an  old  English  baronial  man- 
sion, and,  though  unoccupied,  is  still  in  fair  preservation  (adm.  4(2.). 

Held  at  an  early  period  by  the  Avenel  family,  Haddon  came  in  the 
12ih  cent,  into  the  hands  of  the  Vernons,  who  retained  possession  of  it 
for  WO  years.  By  the  marriage  of  the  fair  Dorothy  Vernon  (see  below)  it 
passed  to  the  Kutland  family,  who  still  own  it,  though  the  Duke  lives  at 
Belvoir  (p.  388).  The  building  encloses  two  court-yards.  The  K.E.  tower 
and  part  of  the  chapel  are  late-Korman;  the  great  banqueting  hall,  between 
the  two  courts,  and  most  of  the  adjoining  block  date  from  the  14th,  the 
E.  range  of  buildings  from  the  15th,  and  the  S.  fa9ade  and  the  terraced 
gardens  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Interior.  The  rooms  are  generally  shown  in  the  following  order.  The 
Chaplain's  Room^  containing  a  pair  of  jack-boots,  a  leathern  doublet,  etc.; 
the  ^Chapel,  with  some  fine  Norman  work  and  a  stained-glass  window 
of  the  15th  century )  the  Kitchen,  with  enormous  fire-places;  the  ^Ban- 
queting  Hall,  .86  ft.,  long  and  25  ft.  wide,  with  a  dais,  a  minstrels^  gal- 
lery, and  some  old  paintings;  the  panelled  Dining  Room,  with  an  oriel 
vrindow  overlooking  the  garden;  the  Drawing  Room,  hung  with  old 
tapestry;  the  JBarfs  Dressing  Room  and  Bedroom;  the  fine  '*Ball  Room 
or  Gallery,  100  ft.  long,  with  oaken  wainscoting  and  floor;  the  Ante' 
Room,  with  a  set  of  hangings  from  'The  Acts  of  the  Apostles* ;  the  State 
Bedroom,  hung  with' tapestry,  with  abed,  dressing-table,  and  looking-glass 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  Archers"  Room,  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  building;  and  the  Eagle  or  PeveriFs  Tower,  the  top  of 
which  commands  a  fine  view.  We  then  return  to  the  Ante-Room  (see 
above)  and  descend  to  the  garden  by  a  flight  of  steps,  said  to  have  been 
used  by  Dorothy  Vernon  when  she  eloped  with  Sir  .John  Manners,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Rutland  (16th  cent.).  The  charming  ^View  here  of  the  S. 
facade,  the  terrace,  and  the  old  yew-trees  is  familiar  from  engravings 
and  photographs. 
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To  reach  Ghatsworth  from  Haddon  by  carriage  (pedestrian  route, 
see  below),  without  returning  to  Rowsley,  we  follow  the  road  from 
the  above-mentioned  bridge  to  (272  M.)  Bakewell  (^Rviland  Arms, 
frequented  by  anglers,  R.  4«.,  D.  As.]  Castle,  B.  or  D.  2«.  6d.), 
the  ^BadequeUe'  of  Domesday,  a  delightfully  situated  little  town, 
with  2850  inhabitants.  The  large  *  Church,  with  its  lofty  octagonal 
spire,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  and  contains  an  ancient  font  and  the 
monument  of  Dorothy  Yemon  (d.  1584)  and  her  husband  (see  p.  393) 
A  Cross  in  the  churchyard  is  believed  to  date  from  the  8th  or  9th 
century.    The  baths  are  unimportant. 

About  1V«  H.  to  tbe  N.W.  of  Bakewell  is  the  village  of  A$^ford 
(DeTonflhire  Arms),  with  a  pretty  church.  The  walk  may  be  continued 
to  (IVs  M.)  Montal  Dale  (p.  369). 

At  Bakewell  we  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  by  a  circuitous 
route  (direct  path  1  M.  shorter)  to  (3^/2  M.)  Edensor  (•Ghatsworth 
Hotel),  a  model  village,  on  the  outskirts  of  Ghatsworth  Park.  The 
church  contains  a  memorial-window  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
(assassinated  in  1882),  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

DiKBCT  Walk  fsom  Haddon  to  Chatswobth,  8i/s  V.  (lV«-lVs  br.). 
We  ascend  the  flight  of  steps  by  the  cottage  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Haddon  and  follow  a  footpath,  which  almost  immediately  Joins  a 
cart-track.  The  track  passes  to  the  left  of  an  old  bowling-green  and 
ascends  by  a  fence,  and  at  the  top,  to  the  left,  foUows  a  wall,  to 
(8-10  min.)  a  gate,  opening  on  a  lane.  To  the  right  is  a  farm-house.  We 
pass  through  (2  min.)  another  gate  and  follow  a  green  lane.  At  (9  min.) 
a  gateway,  with  two  stone  posts  but  no  gate,  we  keep  to  tiie  left  branch 
of  the  lane  and  cross  a  ridge  between  two  Tidleys.  At  the  end  of  the 
ridge  we  enter  the  wood  by  a  (3  min.)  gate  and  after  8  min.  more  ascend 
to  the  left.  We  then  (1  min.)  ascend  to  the  right  by  a  track  skirting 
a  drain.  At  (4  min.)  the  top  of  the  wooded  hill  we  proceed  to  the 
left  along  the  wall  for  180  yds.  to  a  gate,  passing  through  which  we  cross 
a  field  diagonally  to  (5  min.)  another  gate.  This  opens  into  a  beech-plant- 
ation, on  leaving  which  we  emerge  upon  a  sloping  pasture.  The  path  is 
now  indistinct,  but  by  bearing  a  little  to  the  left,  somewhat  in  the  line  of 
a  dry  watercourse,  we  reach  (7-8  min.)  a  stile  in  a  wall,  opposite  a  dam, 
which  crosses  a  small  pool  to  the  left  of  a  farm*house.  In  ascending  the 
cart-road  on  the  other  Aide  we  keep  to  the  right  beyond  the  gate,  and 
come  to  (5  min.)  a  broad  green  drive.  Here  we  proceed  to  the  right, 
towards  the  lodge,  and  at  the  end  of  the  drive  enter  the  wood  by  a 
(3  min.)  stile  adjoining  a  gate.  .The  path  crosses  another  green  drive  and 
enters  Ghatsworth  Park  by  (6  min.)  another  stile.  Ghatsworth  is  now  in 
sight;  the  way  to  the  01*  hr.)  bridge  is  to  the  left. 

^Chatswortli ,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  Haddon,  the  one  being  as  redolent  of 
modem,  as  the  other  of  medlxTal  state. 

The  huge  Palladian  residence  of  the  Cavendishes,  560  ft.  long,  was 
built  in  1687-1706,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice,  in  which  Xary  Stuart 
was  for  a  time  a  prisoner.  The  V.  wing  was  added  in  1820.  The  interior 
contains  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures  by  emi- 
nent masters,  exquisite  wood-carvings  ascribed  to  Grinling  Gibbons,  and 
historical  and  other  curiosities.  Visitors  are  admitted  from  11  to  4,  on 
Sat.  11-1  (gratuity  to  the  attendant). 

Interior.   Passing  through  the  handsome  Iron  gates,  we  are  conducted 

to  the  Sub-Hall,  where  we  await  the  attendant.  The  Gbkat  Hall  (60  fl. 

ong),  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Verrio  and  Lagverre.  The  Ghapsl,  with 

e  altar  at  the  W.  end,  is  lavishly  embellished  with  marble,  Derbyshire 
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spar,  wood-carving,  and  paintings  by  Verrio, .  The  State  Afabtments,  in  the 
third  story,  are  adorned  with  wood-carvings,  Derbyshire  spar  and  marble, 
and  paintings  by  Verrio  and  Thomhill.  The  State  Dressing  Booh  contains 
a  piece  of  wood-carving  in  imitation  of  point-lace.  In  the  Old  Statb 
Bedroom,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  stamped  leather,  are 
the  coronation -chairs  of  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  in  the 
Music  Booh  are  those  of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide.  Behinr*  %  half- 
open  door  is  a  clever  piece  of  illusive  painting  by  Verrio  (a  fiddle  on  the 
wall).  The  Statb  Drawing  Booh  contains  Gobelins  tapestry  from  Ba- 
phaeVs  cartoons  and  the  coronation-chairs  of  George  IV.  and  Queen  Caro- 
line. The  State  Dining  Booh  has  some  fine  wood-carving.  On  the  central 
table  is  the  rosary  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Corridors  of  the  third  story  form 
the  *Skbtoh  Gallery,  containing  upwards  of  1000  original  drawings  by 
RapTiaely  Leonardo  da  Vincif  Michael  Angelo,  TitiaUy  Correggio^  Rubene^  Rem' 
brandty  DUrer^  Holbein^  Claude  Lorrain^  and  other  great  masters  (admirably 
lighted).  —  We  now  descend  to  the  ^'Picture  Gallert,  which  contains 
works  by  Von  Byek^  Teniert,  Titian^  Tintoretto^  Murillo^  Holbein^  etc.  It  is 
adjoined  by  the  Billiard  Booh,  with  well-known  works  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  —  The  chief  treasures  of  the  Library  are  Claude*s  'Liber  Veritatis'* 
and  the  ^Kemble  Plays\  a  valuable  collection  of  English  dramas,  including 
the  first  editions  of  Shakespeare,  formed  by  John  Philip  Kemble.  —  The 
"'Sculpture  Gallery,  adjoined  by  the  *Orangery,  contains  a  Venus  by 
Thorvaldsen  (with  a  bracelet)  ^  Kapoleon,  Napoleon's  Kother,  and  Endy- 
mion,  by  Canova;  a  Girl  spinning,  by  Schadotff;  Swan  Song,  by  Schwan' 
thaler,  etc. 

From  the  Orangery  we  enter  the  "'Gardens  (small  fee  to  the  gardener), 
which  are  fine  but  formal,  with  artificial  cascades,  fountains,  surprise  water- 
works, etc.  The  Emperor  Fountain  throws  a  jet  265  ft.  high.  The  Great  Con- 
tervatory,  280  ft.  long,  was  erected  from  a  design  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
builder  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  was  at  the  time  head-gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  —  On  a  height  to  the  K.E.  of  the  house  is  the  Hunting 
Tower  (^  ft.  high),  commanding  an  extensive  view.  Queen  Mary^e  Bower , 
a  low  square  tower  surrounded  by  a  moat,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Der- 
went,  is  said  to  have  been  a  frequent  resort  of  Mary  Stuart  (see  p.  394). 

♦Chatsworth  Park  is  9M.  in  circumference. 

From  Chatswortli  or  Edensor  we  now  strike  northwards  towards 

(16  M.)  Coiilelon  by  road  (public  conveyance  beyond  Baslow,  see 

below). 

Those  who  prefer  it  may  return  to  Bakewell  (p.  894)  and  take  the  train 
thence  to  Cluxpel-en-le-Friih  (p.  397),  which  is  8  M.  from  Castleton. 

About  V2  M.  from  the  Ohatsworth  Hotel,  at  the  fork,  we  take 

the  right  branch,  which  leads  to(lY2MO  ^cwioto  (*Grand  Hotel  & 

Hydropathic,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  Os.,  pens,  from  lOi.  6(i. ;  Peacock; 

Royal,  D.  28.,  pens.  65.  6d.),  a  pleasant-lying  village,  from  which 

omnibuses  (Is.)  ply  to  the  stations  at  Bakewell  and  Grindleford 

(p.  399).  Coach  to  (121/2  M.)  Sheffield  (p.  380 ;  fare  Is.  6f?.).  Beyond 

Baslow  the  road  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent,  which  it  crosses 

near  (1 V2  M.)  an  Innj  where  we  turn  to  the  left  and  pass  the  village 

of  Calver  (to  the  left).    At  (^3  M.)  another  Inn  the  main  road  to 

Castleton  vijl  Haihersage  (p.  396)  diverges  to  the  right.    We  go 

straight  on  and  soon  reach  (2/3  M.)  Stoney  Middleton  (Moon  Inn), 

beyond  which  we  enter  the  rocky  Middleton  Dale.   After  ^/^  M.  the 

road  to  (V2  M.)  Eyam  turns  to  the  right. 

The  road  ascending  straight  through  the  dale  leads  to  (5  M.)  Tideswell 
(George;  Cross  Daggers),  a  small  town  with  a  fine  Dec.  *Church.  Tides- 
well  is  5  H.  due  S.  of  Castleton,  and  3  M.  to  the  17^.  of  Miller's  Dale  (p.  399; 
omn.  several  times  daily,  Qd.). 
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Eyam  (BtUVs  Head),  pron.  ^Eem%  a  prettily-situated  village 

^ith  1000  inhab. ,  is  memorable  for  its  terrible  visitation  by  the 

plague  in  1665-66.  which  carried  off  260  out  of  its  350  inhabitants. 
Thanks  mainly  to  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  rector,  the  Rev,  Wil- 
liam Mompesson,  the  village  was  strictly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country-side,  and  the  plague  thus  prevented  from  spreading.  The  rector 
himself  escaped,  but  he  lost  his  wife.  The  victims  of  the  disease  were 
generally  buried  near  the  spot  where  they  died,  and  the  fields  round 
Eyam  are  sprinkled  with  tombstones.  The  churchyard  contains  a  S€ue<m 
Cross,  Kear  the  church  is  an  arched  rock,  known  as  Cucklet  Chweh,  which 
Mr.  Hompesson  used  as  a  pulpit  during  the  plague.  ▲  pleasant  path  leads 
from  Eyam  across  the  moors  to  (5  M.)  Hatiiersttge  (see  below). 

To  continue  our  route  to  Castleton  vii  Hathersage  we  follow  the 
road  leading  to  the  E.  from  Eyam,  which  affords  a  view  of  Mid- 
dleton  Dale  and  the  tower  of  Stoney  Middleton  church  to  the  right. 
After  about  1  M.  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  ^/^  M.  farther  on  we  rejoin 
the  main  road  through  the  Derwent  valley  (comp.  p.  395).  Beyond 
(Y2  M.)  Orindleford  Bridge  (inn)  the  road  runs  through  a  narrow 
and  finely-wooded  part  of  the  valley,  which  farther  on  again  expands. 
3  M.  Hathersage  (George,  well  spoken  of;  Ordnance  Arms),  a  village 
with  manufactures  of  pins  and  needles.  Railway  station,  see  p.  3S9. 

The  church,  dating  from  the  i4th  cent.,  contains  some  good  brasses. 
The  grave  of  LittU  John^  the  lieutenant  of  Robin  Hood,  is  pointed  out 
in  the  churchyard.  —  About  IV4  M.  to  the  W.  are  Higgar  Tor  and  an 
interesting  British  fort  named  Carl  Work, 

Our  road  now  leads  to  the  W.  through  Hope  Dale,  At  (2  M.) 
Mytham  Bridge  (inn)  we  leave  the  Derwent,  which  turns  to  the  N. 
to  AshoptoThj  p.  397,  3  M.),  and  follow  Its  affluent  the  Noe.  At 
2Y2  M.)  Hope  (Hall  Inn;  station,  see  p.  399;  omn.  to  Castleton  AdS) 
the  road  to  Edale  (p.  397)  diverges  to  the  right.  —  1 V2  ^>  Castleton 
( Castle f  R.  2s, y  D.  2s.  6(2. ;  BuWs  Head),  at  the  head  of  Hope  Pale,  is 
the  centre  for  excursions  in  the  wilder  N.  part  of  the  Peak.  Perched 
on  a  steep  rocky  height  (260  ft.)  above  the  village  is  Peveril  CastUj 
a  stronghold  taking  name  from  its  first  owner,  the  natural  son  of 
William  the  CJonqueror  (adm.  id,-  view).  The  Church  contains  a 
fine  Norman  archway  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  The  Afu- 

seum  contains  Derbyshire  spar,  etc. 

The  three  Caverns  may  all  be  visited  in  half-a-day.  Those  who  are 
pressed  for  time  should  at  least  view  the  entrance  of  the  Peak  Cavern  and 
descend  the  Blue  John  Mine.  The  charge  for  admission  to  each  cavern 
is  2t.  for  1,  3«.  6d.  for  2,  4s.  6d.  for  3,  bs.  for  4-6  pers.,  and  Is.  for  each 
pers.  additional.    Bengal  lights  extra.    Guides  are  in  attendance  all  day. 

The  Peak  Oavern,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-rock,  extends  for  upwards 
of  2000  ft.  into  the  hill.  Its  arched  entrance  (42  ft.  high)  is  imposing) 
the  other  features  of  interest  include  a  chamber  220  ft.  square,  a  subter- 
ranean river  known  as  the  Styx,  and  several  natural  archways.  The  view 
of  the  landscape,  framed  in  the  entrance  as  we  come  out,  is  striking. 

The  Speedwell  Oavern  lies  about  ^4  M.  to  the  W.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Winnats  (p.  397).  We  descend  by  a  rocky  staircase  to  a  subterranean 
canal  1/2  M.  long,  driven  into  the  hill  by  miners  in  an  unsuccessful  seardk 
for  leadH>re.  We  traverse  this  canal  in  a  boat;  and  at  the  end  of  it 
reach  a  large  *'Cavei'n,  where  the  water  is  precipitated  into  an  abyss  of 
unknown  depth.  The  height  of  the  roof  has  not  been  gauged:  but  It  is 
estimated  that  the  floor  is  about  850 ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill.  Ncr- 
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▼ous  persons  are  advised  to  le&ve  the  Speedwell  anvisited,  as  the  passage 
of  the  canal  is  decidedly  'eerie\ 

The  "Blue  John  Kine  Ues  about  >/«  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  Speedwell 
Gavem.  From  the  beautiful  shape  and  loftiness  of  its  chambers,  the 
fine  incrustations  and  erystallisations ,  and  the  great  depth  to  whidi  we 
descend  by  a  natural  vertical  passage,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three.  This  gigantic  chasm  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  not  by  water.  The  Blue  John  Hine  is  the  only  place 
where  the  beautiful  spar  of  that  name  is  found. 

The  best  route  from  the  Speedwell  Cavern  to  the  Blue  John  Mine  is 
through  the  'Winnats  («.«.  Wind  Gates),  a  turf- grown  mountain* pass, 
1  M.  long,  flanked  with  tall  limestone  rocks. 

A  little  farther  to  the  W.  rises  Kam  Tor  (1710  ft.),  the  top  of  which 
affords  a  good  view  of  Hope  Dale,  Edale,  Kinder  Scout,  and  Eyam  Moor. 
The  name  of  ^Shivering  Mountain^  is  given  to  this  hill  from  the  liability 
of  its  S.  fiice  to  disintegration  from  frost.  —  A  pleasant  walk  (2  hrs.) 
leads  from  Castleton  to  Athopton  (see  below)  vi&  Win  Sill  (1580  ft.). 

Tbe  quickest  loute  from  Castleton  to  Chapel^en^le-Frith  (and 

Buxton)  is  affoided  by  tbe  Doie  &  Ghinley  branch  of  the  Midland 

Hallway  (p.  399).  The  direct  load  (8  M.)  leads  to  the  ^.,  passing 

the  Blue  John  Mine  and  the  S.  aide  of  Mam  Tor,  but  it  is  worth 

while  to  make  the  detour  through  Edale  (see  below),  which  adds 

172  ^*  to  the  distance  for  walkers  and  5-6  M.  for  drivers. 

Edale  is  a  somewhat  bleak  little  valley,  watered  by  the  Koe  and 
enclosed  by  dusky  green  or  moorland  hills  with  great  variety  of  outline. 
The  hills  to  the  K.  belong  to  the  plateau  of  Kinder  Scout  (2080  ft.),  the 
highest  part  of  the  Peak :  while  to  the  8.  are  Lose  HiU  (p.  399),  Back  Tor^ 
Mean  Tor  (see  above),  and  Lor^»  Seat  (1818  ft.).  Those  who  have  time 
should  ascend  Orindslow^  at  the  back  of  Edale  village,  for  the  view;  and 
they  may  prolong  their  walk  thence  across  the  plateau  (no  right  of  way) 
to  the  (4  M.)  Snake  Inn  (p.  882),  in  AshopdaU,  7  M.  from  Qlostop  (p.  380) 
and  6Vs  ^>  above  Athopton  (see  above). 

Walkers  may  reach  Edale  from  Castleton  by  following  the  road  via 
(IVt  M  )  Hope,  (4  M.)  Car  House,  (1  M.)  Ladp  Booth,  and  (9/4  M.)  Edale  Mill, 
about  Vs  AI.  beyond  which  we  reach  a  road  leading  to  the  (i/s  M.)  village 
uf  Edale  (see  p.  882).  Or  they  may  proceed  direct  from  Castleton  to  Edade 
by  a  footpath  crossing  the  ridge  between  Mam  Tor  and  Back  Tor^  reaching 
the  road  above  described  at  a  point  a  little  short  of  (2Vs  M.)  Edale  Mill. 
—  Those  who  wish  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith  should  follow 
the  road  through  Edale  to  (1  M.)  Barber  Booth  and  then  take  a  footpath 
ascending  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  Stake  Pass  and  joining  the  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  road  lower  down  (a  boy  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  from  Barber  Booth). 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  (King^s  Arms^  pens,  from  36s.  per  week. ; 

Bulta  Head)^  a  town  with  4500  inhab.,  has  stations  on  the  Midland 

(comp.  p.  369)  and  L.  N.  W.  Railways.   Thence  to  Buxton  by  rail, 

about  Y4  hr. 

Buxton.  —  Bailway  Stations.  The  Midland  and  L.  N.  W.  Stations  lie 
side  by  side  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Quadrant  and  Crescent.  The  L.H.W.  R. 
has  also  a  station  at  Eigh&r  Bitxton  (p.  8^9). 

Hotela.  Empibb,  in  an  open  situation,  with  large  grounds,  B.from  Qs.Qd.y 
B.  2s.  6(f>3s.,  D.  6«.  \  *Palac£,  near  the  stations,  B.  from  5s.,  D.  5s.,  B.Ss., 

gens.  15s.  (in  winter  iOs.Qd.)'y  8t.  Ann^s,  in  the  Crescent,  R.  from  5s.,  B. 
r.  6<f.,  pens.  14s.  6(2.  (winter  tOs.  6d.);  Cbbsoent,  also  in  the  Crescent,  B. 
from  4s.,  pens,  from  i2s.Qd,  (winter  10s.  %d.)\  *Old  Hall,  family  hotel, 
facing  the  entrance  to  the  Gardens,  B.  from  4s.  6d.,  pens.  12s.  ^  Botal, 
B.  from  4s.,  B.  8s.,  D.  4s.  6d.,  pens,  from  i2s.  Qd.  (in  winter  10s.  Qd.)\  Lee 
Wood,  on  the  Manchester  Boad,  pens,  from  31.  Ss.  per  week;  Dkvonshibb, 
B.  from  8s.  6d.,  D.  4s.,  pens.  10s.  6d.  —  Bubunoton  ;  Geobge,  pens,  from  12s. ; 
Suakbbpkabk,  pens.  9-12s. ;  Eaglb,  in  High  Buxton,  B.  from  3s.  6d.,  pens. 
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from  8«.  6d.  —  At  the  Buxton  hotels  the  prevailii^  custom  is  to  have  table- 
d'hote  meals  and  pay  a  fixed  price  per  day.  —  Hydropatidcs.  Buxton^  pens. 
9-16t.;  Clarendon,  Ss.  Gd.-iBs.  6d.;  F6aky  8-12«.;  SaddonHall  A  arove^  6«.  Qd. 
to  9«.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings.  —  Charges  at  all  these 
are  reduced  in  leinter. 

Cabs  with  one  horse  is.  per  mile,  each  addit.  i/e  H.  6d.{  with  two 
horses  U.  6<I.  &  9<i.;  per  hour  3«.  6d.  ii  4«.  8d.,  each  addit.  V«  br.  10<f.  k, 
1«.  3d.  (before  2  p.m.  %.  6d.,  d«.  4d.,  7d.,  lOd.).  —  Bath  Chairs  per  Vs  br. 
!«.,  1  hr.  is.  3d.,  each  additional  1/4  br.  4d. 

Coaches  in  summer  to  CasUeton  (p.  396),  Eaddon  Hcdl  (p.  393),  ChatP- 
worth  (p.  894).  Dovedcde  (p.  396),  the  Ca<  <£:  /"iddfe  (p.  898),  etc 

Post  Office,  Devonshire  Circus. 

Buxton,  one  of  the  three  chief  inland  watering-places  in  Eng- 
land and  the  highest  town  in  the  country  (1000  ft.  above  tbe  sea), 
contains  a  resident  population  of  (1901)  10,181 ,  'which  is  great- 
ly increased  during  the  summer -season.  It  has  a  flne  bracing 
climate,  apt  at  times  to  be  rather  cold.  Sleighing,  tobogganing,  and 
skating  are  in  vogue  here  in  winter.  The  Hot  Springs  for  which  it  is 
famous  (Bath  having  the  only  other  hot  springs  in  England)  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Bomans,  and  were  several  times 
visited  by  Mary  Stuart  when  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury (comp.  p.  381).  They  rise  from  fissures  in  the  limestone  rock 
at  a  constant  temperature  of  82^  Fahr. ,  and  are  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matism and  other  ailments.  The  Crescenty  the  most  prominent 
building  In  the  town,  has  the  Tepid  Baths  (is.-^s.  6cf.)  and  the  CheUy- 
heate  Wells  at  tbe  W.  end  and  the  Hot  BatJis  {is.  6d.-3».  Gd.)  at  tie 
E.  end.  In  front  is  the  Pump  Room.  Behind  tbe  last  is  a  grassy 
knoll  known  as  8t,  Ann''8  Cliff,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the 
Town  HaU,  beyond  which  again  lies  Upper  Buxton.  To  the  W.  of 
the  Crescent  are  the  Pleasure  Gardens  (adm.  6d.,  in  winter  4d.), 
with  a  lake,  tennis  courts,  bowling  green,  croquet  lawns,  an  Opera 
House,  and  large  Pavilion  containing  a  concert-hall  (music  twice 
daily),  reading-room,  and  winter-garden.  Through  the  centre  of  the 
Gardens  flows  the  Infant  Wye,  and  their  S.  side  is  skirted  by  the 
Broad  Walk,  with  its  well-built  villas.  The  large  domed  building, 
near  the  Palace  Hotel,  is  the  Devonshire  HospitaU  It  was  originally 
built  as  a  private  winter  riding  school.  The  dome,  154  ft  in  diameter, 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  curious 

echo,  best  heard  from  the  centre  of  the  floor-space. 

Environs.  At  the  end  of  the  Broad  Walk  is  a  board  indicating  the 
path  to  (1  M.)  Poole's  Hole  (adm.  6d.),  which  crosses  two  fields  and  passes 
Buxton  College.  At  the  road  we  turn  to  the  right.  The  cavern,  named 
after  an  outlaw  who  used  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  (ea.  1400),  contains 
some  fine  stalactites,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Gastleton  Caves  (p.  896),  and 
has  been  vulgarised  by  being  lighted  with  gas.  The  Wfe  rises  here.  — 
The  Dnke's  Drive  is  a  carriage-road  about  iVi  H.  long,  constructed  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1796,  and  connecting  the  lower  road  through 
Ashwood  Dale  with  the  higher  one  to  Longnor.  It  begins  and  ends  not 
much  more  than  Vs  ^-  from  Buxton,  so  that  the  round  is  about  2^/s  M .  — 
At  Fairfield  Common,  1  If.  to  the  K.E.  of  Buxton,  is  a  good  golf-oourse. 
About  6  H.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  road  to  Macclesfield,  is  the  Cat  A  Fiddle  Iim 
(ca.  1700  ft.),  the  highest  inn  in  England  (extensive  view).  —  Walkers  may 
combine  with  this  excursion  an  ascent  of  Axe  Edge  (1810  ft.),  the  second 
nmit  of  the  Peak,  21/3  H.  to  the  S.  of  Buxton.  —  Other  favourite  points 
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are  "Cheedale  (see  below);  the  Corbar  Wood  Walks,  Vs  H.  to  theN.W.;  the 
Diamond  Hill  (named  from  the  quartz  crystals  found  on  it),  1V«  M.  to 
the  8.;  Solomon' t  Temple,  Vs  ^*  Deyond  Poole's  Hole;  Deepdale,  with  its 
earern,  SVzM.  to  the  8.E. ;  the  Goyt  ValUy  (p.  S69),  to  the  K.W.;  and  the 
rocky  chasm  called  hud's  Church,  9  H.  to  the  S.W.  —  Coaches  in  summer, 
see  p.  398. 

Fbom  Buxton  th&ocgh  Ghebdalb  to  Uillbr^s  Balx,  6  M.  We  leave 
Lower  Buxton  by  Spring  Gardens  and  follow  the  Bakewell  road  through 
AshtDood  Dale.  On  the  right  we  pass  (1  M.)  Sherwood  DeU  and  the  clifif 
called  the  Lover'^s  Leap.  At  a  point  about  3Vi  M.  from  Buxton,  after  pass- 
ing under  the  Midland  Railway  8-4  times,  we  diverge  to  the  left  by  a  well- 
marked  track  and  cross  the  Wye  by  a  bridge  near  the  junction  of  the  main 
line  with  the  Buxton  branch.  We  then  follow  closely  the  left  bank  of 
the  river)  keeping  to  the  lower  paths,  and  not  crossing  the  flat  wooden 
bridge  a  little  lower  down.  After  about  Vs  ^t^'  the  stream  sweeps  to  the 
left  and  we  cross  it  by  a  plank-bridge.  We  then  again  pass  under  the 
railway,  recross  Ihe  river,  and  reach  the  entrance  to  *Oheeaale,  a  narrow 
valley  flanked  by  fantastic  and  well-wooded  walls  of  limestone  rock.  Chee 
Tor  (fine  view)  rises  boldlv  on  the  right  to  a  height  of  300  ft.  {The  path, 
which  is  rather  rough  aud  very  miry  after  rain,  is  closed  on  Thursdays.] 
Farther  on  we  pass  through  a  small  wood,  cross  a  side-valley,  and  reach 
a  woodea  bridge,  which  we  cross  if  we  wish  to  climb  Ghee  Tor.  If  not, 
we  follow  the  left  bank  to  ('A  hr.)  MUler^s  Dale  (inn;  p.  369).  —  We  now 
either  return  to  Buxton,  or  go  on  to  Bakewell  (p.  391)  by  train. 

From  Bdxton  to  Shrffiblo,  32  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares 
ii.  2d.,  2«.  Qd.).  Thia  picturesque  route,  by  the  ^Dore  it  ChiiAey  IAn«\ 
traverses  the  N.  Peak.  —  To  (6V2  M.)  Chapel-en-le-FriUi,  see  p.  369.  The 
line  to  Liverpool  here  diverges  to  tbe  left.  We  thread  the  Cciobum  TwmuI 
(2  M.  long)  to  (12  M.)  Edaie  Station  (inn),  a  eonvenient  starting-point  for  a 
visit  to  mnder  Scout  (2i)80  ft.),  the  highest  part  of  the  Peak  (p.  897).  After 
traversing  the  sequestered  Edale  the  train  passes  between  Dote  SiU  (167()  ft.) 
on  the  right,  and  Winn  Sm  (IdSO  ft.)  on  tbe  left,  and  reaches  (17  M.)  Hope 
(p.  396),  tbe  station  for  CatOeton  (p.  396)  and  BradweU  (Bagshaw  Gave).  We 
now  follow  the  Noe  (p.  897)  to  (19  M.)  Bamford  and  $1  M.)  Hathereage 
(p.  396),  where  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Denoent.  —  23  M.  Orindleford 
(Maynard  Arms),  21/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Byam  (p.  396;  omn.  6d.).  —  The  line 
turns  to  the  £.,  passes  through  a  tunnel  51/2  M.  long,  and  reaches  (27^/2  M.) 
Dore  and  Totley.  28  M.  BeauchUf,  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  Beaiuchief  Ahhey 
(12th  cent.).   SOVs  M.  EeeUy  (p.  882).    Thence  to  (82  M.)  She/Jkld^  see  p.  380. 

Fbom  Buxton  to  Ashbouenb,  23  M.,  railway  in  3/4-I  hr.  (fares 
45.,  %.  Id.,  is.  101/2(2.).  This  line  affords  the  most  convenient  ap- 
proach to  the  beauties  of  Dovedale  (p.  400).  Passengers  shonld 
alight  at  Alsop-en-le-Dale,  walk  down  the  valley,  and  rejoin  the 
railway  at  Thorpe  Cloud,  or  (if  returning  to  Buxton)  they  may  re- 
Terse  this  route.  —  In  leaving  Buxton  (L.N.W.  E.  station)  we 
cross  a  lofty  viaduct  (view  of  town  to  right)  to  (8/4  M.)  Higher  Bux- 
ton. To  the  left  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Ashwood  Dale  (p.  999).  The 
upland  district  we  traverse  is  at  first  somewhat  bleak  and  mono- 
tonous. The  pastures  are  enclosed  by  stone  dykes.  From  (4  M.) 
Hindlow  (1050  ft.)  we  may  visit  Chelmorton  Church,  the  highest 
church  in  England  (1175  ft.).  Farther  on  we  thread  a  longish  tunnel. 
71/2  M.  Hurdlow  (1150  ft.) ;  10  M.  Panley  Hay  (1165  ft.).  The  line 
now  soon  reaches  its  culminating  point  (1250  ft.)  and  begins  to 
descend.  —  11^2  ^*  Hartington.  The  large  village  (^Charles  Cotton 
Hotel i  Hartington  Hall,  a  boarding-house,  pens,  from  60.  6d.)  lies 
In  the  valley  V/2  M.  to  the  right  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers. 
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A  footpath  along  the  left  hank  of  the  Dove  le&ds  hence  through  the 
charming  *Btres/ord  DaU^  with  the  ^Fishfaig  House'  of  Izaak  Walton  and 
his  friend  and  hiographer,  Cotton,  to  (5  M.)  Mill  Dale  (see  helow).  —  On 
Arbor  LoWy  SM.  totheN.E.  of  Hartington,  are  some  eztensiye  ^Druidical'* 
remains. 

From  Hidme  End,  21/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hartington  village,  a  light  rail- 
way descends  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Manifold  to  (9  M.)  WaterJunues,    in 
.40  min.  (fare  9d.).  1  H.  £cton;  2  M.  Butterton;  8  M.  Wetton  Mid.  Near  (I  M.) 
Thor""*  Cave,  named  from  a  large  cavern  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  the  ManJ/oId 
disappears  underground,  to  emerge  again  at  Ham  (see  below).  41/2  M.  Orindon. 
At  (p  M.)  Beeston  Tor^  a  lofty  rock  at  the  junction  of  the  Manifold  and 
Hamps,  the  line  enters  the  valley  of  the  latter.   7  M.  Sparroielee.  9  M.  Water' 
homes  (p.  365). 

151/2  M.  Alsop-en-le'Dale  (*New  Inn  Hotel,  near  the  station, 
R  ,  L.,  or  D.  from  25.  6d.,  pens,  from  85.  6d. ;  trout-fishing  in  the 
Dove ;  seat  in  carr.  to  Mill  Dale  dd.-ls.)  is  the  station  for  the  head 
of  *Dovedale,  a  picturesque  and  narrow  limestone  yalley,  hemmed 
in  by  fantastic  rocks,  freely  interspersed  -with  -woods. 

Alsop-en-le-Dale  is  about  I1/4  M.  by  road  from  the  hamlet  of  Mill  Dale, 
at  the  head  of  Dovedale.     (Mill  Dale  is  about  1  M.  from  AUtonefield  ) 
The  prettiest  part  of  the  valley,  however,  begins  at  the  Dove  Boles,  1  M. 
lower  down ;  and  walkers  from  Alsop  may  take  the  following  route.   From 
the  New  Inn  Hotel  (guide-post  at  the  adjoining  cross-roads)  we  follow  the 
Mill  Dale  road  to  the  right  for  4  min.,  then  pass  through  a  gate  to  the 
left,  and  follow  the  cart-track  over  the  hill.    This  passes  near  a  farm-house 
(r.)  and  through  several  gates  and  ends  (ca.  20  min.)  after  passing  three 
gates  near  another  farm.    Hence  a  turfy  path  descends  to  the  right  through 
a  combe  to  (10  min.)  the  Dove  Holes,  on  the  river  Dote.    Leaving  the  Dove 
Hole  Caverns,  we  pass  between  two  limestone  crags  and  follow  the  left  or 
Derbyshire  bank  of  the  Dove  (the  other  being  in  Staffordshire).    Various 
arbitrary  names  have  been  given  to  the  rocks,  few  of  which  seem  specially 
appropriate.    The  L^m^s  Head,  one  of  the  first  we  reach,  is,  however,  an 
exception.    Beyond  (1  M.)  Reynard's  Cave  (above,  to  the  left)  the  vale 
slightly  expands.    Farther  on,  we  have  the  Tissingion  Spires  to  the  left 
and  the  Church  and  Tioelve  Apostles  to  the  right.   From  G/<^-)  Sharplow 
Point  we  have  a  fine  view  in  both  directions;  to  the  S.  rises  Thorpe  CUmd 
(900  ft.).   At  the  foot  of  this  hill  we  reach  the  (Vs  M.)  stepping-stones,  and, 
a  little  farther  on,  a  foot-bridge  leading  to  the  Izaak  Walton  Hotel,  R.8«.6d., 
D.  3«.  6(1.,  a  favourite  angling  resort.     A  path  to  the  left  ascends  from 
the  stepping-stones  to  the  (1/2  M.)  Peveril  Hotel,  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Thorpe  and  railway  station  Thorpe  Cloud  (see  below). 

18  M.  Tissington  (750  ft.)  is  about  2  M.  from  Tissington  Spires 
(seeahove)  —  ISVqM-  '^'^orpe  Cloud  (hotels,  see  above  and  below) 
is  the  station  for  the  lower  end  of  Dovedale. 

From  the  station  we  follow  the  road  to  the  W.  to  (V4  M.)  the  Dog  A 
Partridge  Inn,  whence  a  road  to  the  left  leads  by  the  *  Via  QelHa  (fancifully 
named  after  the  Gell  family)  to  (12  M.)  Matlock  (p.  392).  A  guide  post 
here  indicates  the  way  to  Thorpe  and  Ham.  In  5  min.  more  we  reach  the 
Peveril  Hotel  (see  above),  through  the  grounds  of  which  leads  the  direct 
path  to  (10-15  min.)  the  stepping-stones  (see  above),  where  donkeys  and 
refreshments  are  in  waiting.  With  this  route  may  be  easily  combined  an 
ascent  of  Thorpe  Cloud  (see  above ;  *View).  Those  making  for  Thorpe  village 
follow  the  road  past  the  Peveril  Hotel.  This  passes  (V2  ^')  the  Dovedale 
Hotel  (unpretending)  and  descends  to  (Vs  M.)  a  bridge  over  the  Dove.  Jnat 
beyond  the  bridge  is  the  gate  (r.)  leading  to  the  Izaak  Walton  Hotel  (see  above). 
Walk  up  Dovedale  to  the  Dove  Holes  and  Mill  Dale,  see  p.  400. 

The  walk  from  Thorpe  to  (3>/4  M.)  Ashbourne  leads  via  MappMon 
(Oakover  Arms)  but  scarcely  repays  the  pedestrian. 

In  entering  Ashbourne  we  thread  a  tunnel  390  yds.  long. 
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23  M.  ABhbonrne  (390  ft.;  Ashbourne  Hall,  R.  is,,  D.  3s.  6d.; 
Qreen  Man,  an  old-fashioned  hostelry,  R.  2s.  6d. ;  Station,  R.2«.6d.; 
White  Hart)  is  a  plctuiesque  little  town  (4039  Inhab.)  in  a  well- 
wooded  valley.  The  ^Church  (adm.  3d.,  incl.  the  Gokayne  Chapel 
and  gaide),  neai  the  station,  is  in  the  E.K.  and  Dec.  styles,  with 
a  lofty  spire  (212  ft.).  Among  the  interesting  monuments  is  a  very 
touching  one  of  little  *Penelope  Boothby  (d.  1791),  by  Banks. 

About  ^Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  Ashbourne  is  Wooiton  Ball,  where  Rousseau 
wrote  the  first  part  of  his  ^Confessions*  (1766-67).  —  A  pleasant  walk  may  be 
taken  by  the  Weaver  Hills  and  Alton  Towers  to  (10  M.)  Alton  (p.  365). 

Fbou  Ashboubnb  to  Dbbbt,  so  M.,  railway  in  \yi\-^l\  hrs.  (3«.  6(1.,  2$. 
id.,  U.  &!.).  —  5  M .  Norbury,  with  an  interesting  church  (14-15th  cent.; 
fine  stained  glass)  and  an  old  manor-house.  —  7  M.  Roaster  ('*Bed  Lion, 

flain),  with  Ahbotihohne  School,  an  interesting  experiment  in  education; 
1  M.  Ultoxeter  (p.  365).  —  15  M.  Sudhtary,  with  Sudbury  Sail  (Lord  Vernon; 
model  dairy-farm).  —  19  M.  Tutbury  (Castle  Inn)^  on  the  Dove,  has  a  castle 
partly  built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and  used  as  one  ot  the  prisons  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  parish-church  has  a  l^orman  facade,  spoiled  by  restoration. 
Alabaster  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  —  30  M.  Derby,  see  p.  370. 


46.  Sherwood  Forest  and  The  Bakeries. 

Sherwood  Foreot*  an  ancient  royal  demesne,  may  be  said  (roughly)  to 
have  covered  the  district  between  Nottingham  on  the  S.,  Chesterfield  on 
the  W.,  Worksop  on  the  N.,  and  Newark  on  the  E.  —  forming  a  parallel- 
ogram measuring  about  25  M.  by  20  M.  Straggling  portions  of  the  Forest 
seem,  however,  to  have  reached  beyond  these  limits.  The  district  known 
as  the  *Dukeries\  so  called  from  the  number  of  ducal  residences  it  con- 
tained, occupies  the  N.W.  corner  of  this  area  (between  Worksop  and  Mans- 
field), while  Sherwood  Forest  proper  lies  mainly  to  the  S.  of  the  *Dukeries* 
(comp.  Map).  —  The  Forest,  famous  as  the  greenwood  home  of  Bobin  Hood, 
stUl  contains  many  fine  old  trees  and  affords  innumerable  charming  walks, 
rides,  and  drives.  The  imposing  mansions  of  the  Dukeries  offer  much  of 
interest  in  themselves  and  their  contents,  while  they  are  surrounded  with 
finely  wooded  parks  that  have  few  equals  or  superiors  elsewhere.  The 
visitor,  therefore,  may  profitably  spend  several  days  in  the  district,  though 
the  Dukeries  may  be  traversed  in  one  long  day^s  drive  and  many  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Forest  visited  in  another  day.  The  cyclist  will  find  the 
roads  excellent,  though  he  must  occasionally  part  company  with  his  wheel 
if  he  wishes  to  see  all  the  best  points.  The  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and 
East  Coast  Sailway  (see  p.  403)  traverses  the  district  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
various  other  lines  faeilitate  access  and  exploration.  —  The  houses  from 
which  the  Dukeries  take  their  name  are  Welbeck  Abbey  (Duke  of  Portland), 
Clumber  (Duke  of  Newcastle),  Worksop  Manor  (Sir  John  Robinson ;  formerly 
Duke  of  Norfolk),  and  Thoresby  (Earl  Manvers ;  once  Duke  of  Kingston). 
Mansfield  (see  below)  is  probably  the  best  headquarters  from  which  to  ex- 
plore the  district,  not  only  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  its  hotel  ac- 
commodation but  because  of  its  proximity  to  Newstead  Abbey  (p.  402)  and 
Hardwick  Hall  (p.  402).  Worksop  (p.  403)  may  be  selected  by  those  who 
have  to  approach  from  the  N.  Edwinsiowe  (p.  406)  is  practically  in  the  heart 
of  the  Forest  and  so  suited  to  those  who  wish  to  explore  its  recesses 
on  foot.  Provision  is  made  at  each  of  these  places  for  the  regular  Oircular 
Drive  round  the  Dukeries  (25-35  M.),  which  takes  about  7*8  hrs.,  including 
halts  for  meals  and  for  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  Welbeck  Abbey  (carr.  & 
pair  about  30«.  and  gratuity).  The  best  days  at  present  for  visiting  the 
Dukeries  are  Mon.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  when  the  private  drives  are  open;  but 
it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  at  the  hotels  the  latest  information  as  to  the 
days  and  hours  on  which  the  various  points  of  interest  are  accessible. 
Baedeker's  Great  Britain.   6th  Edit.  26 
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Mangfield  {*8v>an,  an  excellent  long-established  house,  with  a 
winding  oak  staircase  300  years  old,  R.  from  As.,  B.  or  L.  2s.  6c{., 
D.  from  3«. ;  Midland,  R.  or  D.  from  28,  6d. ;  White  Hart,  R.  or  D. 
from  2«.  6d. ;  Portland  Temperance,  R.  from  2*.,  D.  2«.  6d.),  a  thriv- 
ing town  with  (1901)  21,441  inhab.,  lies  on  the  river  Maun,  on  the 
W.  margin  of  Sherwood  Forest.  It  claims  to  date  back  to  Roman 
times.  The  Parish  Church  (St.  Peter's),  originally  Norman,  was  re- 
bnilt  in  the  14th  cent,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  altered  and  re- 
stored. In  the  market-place  is  a  memorial  to  Lord  Oeorge  Bentinck 
(d.  1848).  The  King's  MiU,  where  Henry  IL  is  said  to  have  visited  the 
*Miller  of  Mansfield',  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W.,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt. 

About  IV2  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Mansfield  is  Berry  Hill,  with  Thompson's 
Grave,  a  good  point  of  view. 

The  *Dukeries  Drive  (p.  401)  from  Mansfield  runs  via  the  Biriland 
Woods  (p.  405),  Welbeck  Abbey  (p.  403),  Clumber  (p.  404),  Thoresby  (p.  404), 
and  the  Parliament  Oak  (p.  405).  —  Mansfield  is  also  a  good  starting-point 
for  excnrsions  in  Sherwood  Fdrest  (p.  401). 

Fbok  Mansfield  to  Newstead  Abbbt,  6  M.  (carr.  there  and  back  10<., 
with  two  horses  ils.  Qd.).  The  road  leads  to  the  S.,  through  Harlow  Wood 
and  other  out-lying  fragments  of  Sherwood  Forest,  full  of  reminiscences 
of  Robin  Hood.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  train  (comp.  p.  882).  —  ^Newttead 
Abbey  (open  on  Taes.  &  Frid.  t  apply  beforehand  to  the  housekeeper), 
the  ancient  home  of  2k>r(2^yro»  (1788-1824),  was  originally  founded  in  1170. 
The  W.  facade  and  the  ruins  of  the  £.E.  Abbey  Church  are  the  most  in- 
teresting arehitectural  features.  The  interior  of  the  houae  contains  relics 
of  Byron  and  David  Livingstone,  old  paintings  and  furniturejChina,  in- 
teresting portraits,  and  the  hunting  trophies  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Webb,  the 
late  owner.  Byron^s  room  is  kept  nearly  as  he  left  it.  On  the  lawn  is 
Boatswain^s*  grave,  with  the  well-known  epitaph.  Byron''*  OcAwaa  planted 
by  the  poet  in  179o.    Venetia'^s  Qarden  was  suggested  by  Disraeli^s  novel. 

Fbom  Mansfield  to  Hasdwick  Hall,  6V2  M.  This  excursion  may  be 
made  by  road  all  the  way  (carr.  iOf.  6d.,  with  two  horses  17<.  6d.,  incl. 
Bolsover  Castle  25«.)  or  by  railway  to  Rowthom  A  HcerdmUik  Station  (fares 
lid..  6V2<2.),  which  Ues  about  1  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Hall.  >-  *Hardwick 
Hall  (week-days  11-4,  Sat.  11-1),  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  an 
extensive  Elizabethan  mansion  erected  in  1&90-97  by  *BeS9  of  Hardvrick^  the 
building  (Tountess  of  Shrewsbury  (p.  371),  who  was  bom  in  a  house  which 
her  own  superseded  (a  ft>agment  of  the  Old  Hall  still  exists).  Its  numerous 
windows  gave  rise  to  the  jingle  of  'Hardwick  Hall,  more  glass  than 
wair.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  said  to  have  spent  part  of  her  captivity 
here.  The  ^Picture  Gallery,  said  to  be  lighted  by  25,000  panes  of  glass, 
contains  many  interesting  portraits.  —  On  the  N.  margin  of  the  park  lies 
AuU  HuetneM  (*Hardwick  Inn),  the  church  of  which,  incorporating  some 
Saxon  details,  contains  the  tomb  of  Tfionuu  Hohbet  (15S8-1679),  author  of 
The  Leviathan'. 

A  visit  to  Hardwick  is  easily  combined  with  one  to  Bolsover  Oastlo, 
which  lies  4i/s  M.  farther  to  the  N.  (by  road  or  rail),  originally  a  Norman 
edifice  but  rebuilt  on  a  magnificent  scale  about  1613  by  Sir  Charles  Caven- 
dish, son  of  Bess  of  Hardwick  and  father  of  the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Charles  I.  was  entertained  here  with  a  performance  of  Ben  Jonson's  masque, 
'Love's  Welcome'.  The  habitable  portion  is  shown  by  special  permission 
only.  —  The  little  town  of  Bolsover  (Swan)  possesses  an  interesting  church, 
burned  down  in  1897  but  since  rebuilt. 

From  Mansfield  to  Nottingham,  see  p.  387. 

Feom  Mansfield  to  Wokksop,  16  M.,  railway  in  36-40  min. 
(fares  2«.,  1«.  21/2^- ;  to  Sheffield  3«.  Sd,,  2».  3d.).  --  The  train 
crosses  the  town  by  a  lofty  viaduct  and  runs  towards  the  N.  1  Va  M. 
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Mansfield  Woodhouse  is  the  junction  of  the  line  for  Hard  wick, 
Bolsover,  etc.  (p.  402).  Beyond  (4  M.)  Shkebrook  we  cross  the 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  East  Coast  Railway  (see  p.  406).  — 
6  M.  Lcofigwith.  Bolsover  Oastle  (p.  402)  lies  about  3  M.  to  the 
left  (W.).  —  9  M.  Elmton  ^  Cresswdl  is  a  convenient  starting-point 
for  those  who  visit  Welbeck  Abbey  on  foot. 

About  1/4  M.  from  the  station  we  turn  to  the  left  (guide-post  pointing 
to  Worksop)  and  follow  the  road  passing  between  the  picturesque  *Cre8S' 
well  Craffi,  90-80  ft.  high  and  honeycombed  with  caves.  To  the  r^ht  lies 
a  flah-pond.  After  >/s  M.  more  we  reach  one  of  the  gates  and  lodges  of 
Welbeck  Abbey  (right)  and  follow  the  avenue,  flniUly  passing  through  a 
short  tunnel,  to  (1  M.)  the  Estate  Offices-  In  the  tunnel  we  keep  to  the 
right  at  the  fork,  and  on  emerging  from  it  we  ascend  the  flight  of  steps 
to  the  right  to  the  ticket-office  (see  p.  404).  The  walk  may  be  continued 
to  (SVs  H.)  Worktop  (see  below),  by  passing  through  a  longer  branch  of 
tiie  tunnel  (IV4  M.)  and  following  the  avenue  and  road  via  Cmtie  Farm  (see 
Hap).  —  The  path  diverging  to  the  left  shortly  before  we  reach  the  farm, 
and  passing  near  Worksop  Manor  (p.  403),  is  a  short-cut  (comp.  Map). 

The  train  passes  through  a  rocky  cutting  and  a  tunnel.  IOV2  ^* 
WhitwelL  —  A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  main  Sheffield  and 
Worksop  line,  direct  trains  for  the  former  running  to  the  left,  while 
we  turn  to  the  right. 

15  M.  Worksop.  —  The  RaOway  Station  lies  about  1  M.  from  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

Hotela*  Lion,  Bridge  St.,  E.  from  St.  6d.,  D.  from  3t. ;  Botal,  Bridge  St., 
B.  4<.,  D.  from  St.\  Station,  B.  or  D.  2t.  6(1.;  Gbbthound,  Park  St.,  B. 
or  D.  2«.  6d.,  these  two  unpretending. 

Worksop,  an  agricultural  town  with  (1901)  16,112  inhab.  and 
manufactures  of  malt,  lies  just  to  the  N.  of  the  Dukeries  and  in 
summer  is  overrun  with  crowds  of  excursionists  from  Sheffield  and 
other  large  towns.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  (fully  1/2  M.  from  the 
station)  stands  the  interesting  *  Priory  Church  (sexton,  Wm.  Col  ton, 
Abbey  St.),  a  Norman  edifice  with  Perp.  alterations,  originally  the 
nave  of  a  larger  edifice  founded  in  1103.  Its  chief  features  include 
the  towers,  the  fine  Norman  door  between  them,  and  two  smaller  Nor- 
man  doors  on  the  N.  side.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  ruins  of  the  cloisters 
and  the  Lady  Chapel  (E.  E.).  A  little  to  the  S.  is  the  Abbey  Oatehouse 
(Dec),  within  an  enclosure  also  containing  an  old  Market  Cross.  ^- 
To  the  W.  of  the  town  lies  Worksop  Manor,  the  grounds  of  which 
are  entered  by  the  lodge-gates  in  Park  St.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Newcastle  and  now  to  Sir  John  Robinson. 
The  original  building,  completed  by  Bess  of  Hardwick  (p.  402),  was 
burned  down  in  1761 ;  and  the  present  house  is  a  mere  fragment  of 
that  erected  as  its  successor.  The  park  has  fine  trees  and  walks. 

StteUty,  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Worksop,  has  an  interesting  Norman  church 
(ca.  1160),  restored  by  J.  L.  Pearson. 

From  Worksop  to  Retford,  see  p.  444. 


About  31/2  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  Worksop  lies  *Welbeck  Abbey,  the 
princely  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  dating  mainly  from  the  17th 
cent,  but  incorporating  some  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey  founded 
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in  1154.  The  residential  part  of  the  mansion  is  not  open  to  the 
public,  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  visitors  are  admitted  to 
the  underground  apartments  on  week-days,  from  10  to  4  (no  tickets 
issued  after  12  on  Sat.),  for  a  fee  of  is, ;  and  the  gardens,  riding- 
school,  etc.,  are  also  shown  for  is.  (tickets  obtained  at  the  Estate 

Office ;  comp.  p.  403). 

The  great  featare  of  interest  to  most  visitors  is  the  extraordinary 
series  of  underground  rooms  and  tunnels  (in  all  IVs  M.  long)  constructed  by 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Portland  (d.  1879).  The  former  include  a  JHeture  Qalltry 
and  Bail  Room,  160  ft.  long,  64  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  high,  with  historical 
paintings  and  portraits;  a  room  with  an  Ornithological  Collection;  and  the 
Kitchenss  connected  with  the  dining-room  by  a  miniature  railway.  The 
Riding  School^  380  ft.  long,  has  a  glass  roof  and  a  coloured  frieze  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  The  Old  Riding  School  has  been  converted  into  a  Chaptl  and 
Library.  The  Tan  Oallop,  another  glass -roofed  structure,  nearly  Vi  ^* 
long,  has  been  demolished;  and  part  of  its  material  has  been  used  in 
rebuilding  the  Oxford  wing  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  burned  down  in 
1900.  The  *QardeMy  about  25  acres  in  extent,  contain  wonderful  displays 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  an  arbour-walk  of  pear-trees  and  apple-trees  200  yds. 
long,  and  immense  greenhouses.  To  the  £.  of  the  house  is  a  large  pleasure- 
lake.  The  "Park,  a  fragment  of  old  Sherwood  Forest,  Is  about  10  M.  in 
circuit  and  contains  herds  of  white  and  other  deer.  Its  numerous  fine 
trees  include  the  Porters,  Seven  Sisters,  Ruysdael,  and  Greendale  Oaks.  The 
drives  through  Birklands  are  open  to  the  public  on  Hon.,  Thurs.,  and 
Sat.  only. 

To  the  E.  of  Welbeck  Park  are  the  grounds  of  *Cliimber  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  lies  3i/2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of 
Worksop  and  is  usually  visited  next.  The  house  is  not  shown ; 
tickets  for  the  park  and  church  must  be  applied  for  at  the  New- 
castle Estate  Office ,  Worksop.  The  house  is  a  large  and  palatial 
structure,  dating  from  1772  and  partly  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chas.  Barry 
after  a  fire  in  1879.  It  contains  numerous  portraits,  valuable  paint- 
ings by  Weenix,  'Snyders,  Laugan,  Zuccarelli,  Rubens,  Teniers, 
Tintoretto,  ^Yan  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Gainsborough,  Hogarth,  and 
others,  sculptures,  china,  handsome  furniture,  and  a  fine  library  of 
50-60,000  volumes.  —  Close  to  the  house  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin^  a  successful  E.E  revival  erected  by  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Garner  in  1886-89  (handsome  interior;  adm.  by  ticket  on  Mon.  & 
Thurs.,  10-4).  —  In  front  of  the  house  is  an  ornamental  lake, 
nearly  90  acres  in  extent,  with  two  small  ships  riding  at  anchor.  — 
*  Clumber  Park  (open  on  Mon.,  Thurs..  &  Sat.)  is  4000  acres  in  ex- 
tent. The  finest  part  is  the  *Lime  Tree  Avenue ,  consisting  of  a 
double  row  of  trees  3  M.  long.  At  its  E.  end  is  the  NormarUon  Inn 
(see  Map).  —  Dog -lovers  will  remember  that  Clumber  spaniels 
take  their  name  from  this  estate,  where  the  breed  is  still  carefully 
maintained. 

On  the  S.  Clumber  Park  marches  with  that  of  *Thore8by  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Earl  Manvers,  a  fine  mansion  in  an  Elizabethan  style 
(1868;  no  adm.).  It  is  sumptuously  fitted  up  and  contains  some  good 
china,  remarkable  wood-carvings ,  armour,  and  modem  pictures. 
Among  the  portraits  is  one  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montaga,  who 
was  born  here  in  1689.  —  Among  the  finest  parts  of  the  magni- 
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flcently  timbered  Park  (open  on  Mon.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.)  are  the  pri- 
vate drive  and  the  avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts.  —  OUerton  and 
Edwinstowe  (see  below)  are  the  nearest  stations  to  Thoresby. 


Fkom  Ghestbbfield  to  Lincoln,  40  M.,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire, 
^  East  Coast  Railway  in  I8/4  hr.  (fares  5«.  Sd.,  3s.  SVarf-)*  The 
railway  runs  across  the  Sherwood  Forest  district  from  W.  to  E.  and 
affords  easy  access  to  several  interesting  points.  —  Chesterfield,  see 
p.  434.  —  4  M.  Arkwright  Town;  5  M.  Bolsover  (see  p.  401) ;  6^/2  M. 
Scarcliffe,  At  (10  M.)  Langwith  Junction  our  line  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  that  from  Sheffield  (fares  from  Sheffield  to  Lincoln  bs.  Sd,, 

3a.  6 Y2C^.)*  ^®  ^^^^^  *^®  ^^^®  ^^^^  Mansfield  to  Worksop  (p.  386).  — 
11^/2  M.  Warsop,  The  little  town  of  Market  War  sop  lies  on  the 
Meden,  ^2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  railway.  The  train  passes  near  the 
'Parliament  Oak'  (p.  400;  r.).  —  15 V2  M.  Edwinstowe  {*Dukerie8 
Hotel,  near  the  station,  R.  from  25.  6(2.,  D.  3«.  Qd.,  pens,  from  9«.; 
various  smaller  inns  in  the  village),  a  village  with  500  Inbab.,  is 
situated  on  the  Matm^  near  the  heart  of  Sherwood  Forest.  The  parish- 
church,  with  a  good  spire,  is  supposed  to  be  erected  oyer  the  grave 
of  King  Edwin  of  Northumbria  (d.  633),  who  was  slain  in  battle. 

The  following  Walk  (easily  followed  with  the  aid  of  the  Hap)  takes 
in  many  of  the  finest  points  of  ^Sherwood  Forest.  Leaving  the  village  on 
the  N.  side,  we  follow  the  woodland  lane  to  (V2  M.)  the  *Mtvor  Oak  (or 
Queen  Oak),  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  with  a  girth  of  30  ft.  at  a  height  of 
5  ft.,  while  the  spread  of  its  branches  is  nearly  250  ft.  [Among  the  other 
fine  oaks  in  this  part  of  the  forest,  which  is  known  as  Birklands,  are  the 
Centre  Tree  and  Robin  HooeTs  Larder  (also  called  the  Shamblet),  the  latter 
IV2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  Major  Oak.]  From  the  Major  Oak  the  forest-lane 
leads  towards  the  IT.  to  (1  M.)  the  highroad,  which  we  follow  to  the  left 
to  (1  M.)  Btulby  (inn),  a  pretty  little  model  village  on  the  Meden.  Here 
we  tarn  to  theE.  and  traverse  Thoresby  Park  (p.  Wd;  see  Map)  to  (iVs  M.) 
the  Buck  Qatet,  a  lodge  with  gate-pillars  surmounted  by  stags  carved  in 
stone.  The  Buck  Gates,  which  lie  in  the  part  of  the  forest  called  Bilhagh, 
are  about  V^  ^*  to  the  K.  of  the  above-mentioned  highroad,  which  we 
regain  opposite  the  lane  leading  to  the  Major  Oak.  This  point  is  about 
1'^  M.  from  Ollerton  (see  below),  which  lies  to  the  left  (E.).  Or  we  may 
proceed  direct  from  the  Buck  Gates  to  (IV2  M.)  Ollerton  by  the  Beech 
Drive.  Those  whose  appetite  for  walking  is  yet  unsated  may  return  to 
Edwinstowe  vi&  Rufford  Abbey  (see  below),  which  lies  about  IV2  M.  to  the 
S.  of  Ollerton. 

About  l*/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Edwinstowe  is  Rufford  Abbey,,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Savile,  founded  as  a  Cistercian  Monastery  in  1148.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  present  building  probably  dates  from  the  i6th  century.  Neither 
the  house  nor  the  beautiful  park  is  open  without  special  permission.  — 
A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  Clipttone.  13/4  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Edwinstowe, 
with  the  scanty  remains  of  ^King  John^s  Palace^  (so  called). 

IT  M.  Ollerton  (*Hop  Pole,  pens.  IO5.  6d.)  is  another  centre  for 
practically  the  same  excursions  as  Edwinstowe.  Ollerton  Hall  is 
a  Tudor  mansion.  —  24  M.  Tux  ford  (p.  444).  —  We  cross  the 
G.  N.  R.  at  (25  M.)  Dukeries  Junction  (p.  444),  and  beyond  (28  M.) 
Fledborough  we  cross  the  Trent,  Three  other  small  stations  ar^ 
passed  before  we  reach  — 

40  M.  Lincoln  (see  p.  470). 
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47.  From  Liverpool  or  Manchester  to  Carlisle. 

119  M.  L.  N.  W.  Railway  in  2»/4-5V3  hrs.  (fares  from  Lirerpool  18«.  lid., 
10«.  lid.,  9«.  lid.;  from  Hanehester  18<.,  lie.  2d.,  iOt,  Id.).  The  two  lines 
unite  at  Wigan  (see  below  i  Vs-l  hr.). 

The  Midland  route  (pyz  hrs.  ^  same  fares)  rnns  from  Liverpool  via 
Ormskirk  (p.  348)  to  Blackburn  (p.  366),  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Manchester 
route  yiS,  Bolton  (p.  860)  \  thence  to  Eellifieldy  where  the  main  line  is  joined, 
see  p.  356. 

From  Liverpool  to  (I8V2MO  ^igan^  seep.  350;  from  Manchester 

to  (18  M.)  Wigan^  see  p.  350.  At  Wigan(-BoT/aZ;  Victoria,  R.  3«.  6d., 

L.  25.  6c2. ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms) ^  an  Iron,  brass,  and  cotton  making 

town  with  (1901)  60,770  inhab.,  in  an  Important  coal-district,  we 

join  the  trunk-line  of  the  L.  N.  W.  R. 

About  3  H.  to  the  K.  of  Wigan  (also  reached  from  Red  Bock  station) 
is  Eaiffh  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balearres.  It  contains 
a  large  library,  illuminated  M8S.,  early-Christian  carvings  in  ivory,  and 
pictures,  including  examples  of  Botticelli,  Bronzino,  Rembrandt,  Alonzo 
Cano,  Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough.  Application  for  admission  may  be 
made  to  the  Ubrarian,  Mr.  W.  Edmond. 

Beyond  (28  M.)  Farington  we  cross  the  Rihble  (•View  to  the 
right). 

29  M.  Preston  (*Park  BoUl,  R.  from  4«.  6d.,  D.  6«. ;  Victoria;  Bvll; 
Alexandra  Temperance;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  important  centre 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  with  (1901)  120,860  inhabitants.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Town  Hall,  from  a  design  by  Sir  G.  6. 
Scott ;  the  Harris  Free  Library  ^  Museum,  with  good  sculptures  in 
the  pediment  by  E.  Roscoe  Mullens ;  the  County  Hall;  and  the  Parish 
Church,  partly  rebuilt  in  1885.     The  town  possesses  three  large 

Public  Parks. 

Preston  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity  and  was  frequently  the 
scene  of  contests  between  the  English  and  the  Soots.  The  Parliament- 
arians defeated  the  Royalists  near  Preston  in  1648,  and  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Pretender  in  1716.  Richard  Arkvoright,  the  inventor,  was  bom  at  Preston 
in  1733.  Preston  was  the  cradle  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  the  first 
teetotal  pledges  were  signed  here  by  Joseph  Livesey  and  his  friends  in  183S. 

There  is  a  well-defined  Roman  Camp  at  Ribchuter,  on  the  Ribble,  12  M. 
above  Preston. 

From  Pbbston  to  Blackpool  and  Fleetwood,  21  M. ,  railway  in 
V2-I  hr.  (fares  3#.  8d.,  U.  lid.,  1«.  SVad.).  —  From  (8  M.)  Kirkham  a  branch- 
line  diverges  to  the  left  for  the  flourishing  watering-places  of  Liftham 
(Clifton  Arms,  R.  3<.  6d.,  D.  4«. ;  Queen ;  good  golf  links),  and  St.  Annti**- 
bp-ihe-Sea  (8t.  Anne^s  Hotel  \  Grand),  whence  it  goes  on  to  Blackpool  (see 
below).  —  14V2  M.  PouUon  is  the  starting-point  of  the  regular  line  to  (18  M.) 
Blackpool  (Mitrovole,  R.6«.,  L.  8«.-3«.  6d.,  D.  b9.\  Park;  Clifton  Arms;  County; 
Albion,  pens.  St.  6d. ;  Imperial  Hydropathic,  pens.  10-i9<.),  one  of  the  most 
popular  sea-bathing  resorts  in  the  North  of  England,  with  a  fine  esplanade, 
three  piers,  a  winter  garden,  an  ^Eiffel  Tower*  (500 ft.  high),  a  gigantic  wheel, 
three  theatres,  the  ^Alhambra^  (varieties;  huge  ball-room),  etc.  An  electric 
tramway  connects  Blackpool  with  St.  Anne's  and  Lytham  (see  above)  and  with 
Fleetwood.  —  The  direct  line  from  Poulton  goes  on  to  (21  M.)  Fleetwood 
(Mount;  Croum;  Royal;  Rail.  R/mt.  Rooms),  a  flourishing  watering-plaee  on 
the  Irish  Channel.  Mail-steamers  ply  hence  daily  to  Belfast,  and  there  is  a 
summer-service  to  the  Isle  of  Man  (p.  868).  About  3  M.  to  the  S.TV'.  is 
Rossall  School,  a  large  public  school  (400  boys). 

From  Qarstang  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  W.  to  WinmarUigh 

and  PWir^.  —  50  M.  LftnoMter  (County,  R.  4-5«.;  King's  Arms; 
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Rail.  RfmU  Rooms) ^  the  county-town  of  Lancashire,  with  40,329 
inhab.,  lies  near  the  month  of  the  Lune,  It  has  two  stations, 
the  Castle  Station  (L.  &  N.  W.  R.)  and  Oreen  Ayres  (Mid.),  about 
Y2  M.  apart.  The  Castle ^  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt,  but  still  retain- 
ing its  ancient  keep  with  a  turret  known  as  ^John  of  Gaunf  s  Chair', 
is  now  the  gaol.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Church  of  8l,  Mary  (15th  cent.), 
containing  good  stained  glass,  some  fine  oak-carvings,  and  a  few 
interesting  brasses.  The  Storey  Art  Oallery  was  opened  in  1891. 
To  the  left  of  the  line,  before  Lancaster,  is  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum 
for  Irnbeeiles,  and  to  the  right  is  Ripley  Hospital,  erected  for  orphan 
children  at  a  cost  of  100,000^. 

Lancaster  occupies  tbe  site  of  a  Roman  station.  It  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward III.  to  his  son,  ^Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster%  and  the 
ducby  of  Lancaster  is  still  attached  to  the  Grown.  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  the  comparative  anatomist,  were  natives  of  Lancaster. 

From  Lancaster  a  tramway  and  a  branch-railway  run  to  the  W.  to 
(6  M.)  Korecambe  (Midland,  R.  4«.,  D.  is.Qd.-^  King''t  Arms;  Crown;  Wegt 
View;  Elm$,  R.  Sf.  6(2.,  D.  4«.  6d. ;  Imperial;  Orand)^  a  thriving  watering- 
place,  with  a  promenade,  two  piers,  two  theatres,  a  winter-garden^  etc. 
Horecambe  may  also  be  reached  by  the  Midland  Railway  from  Hellifield 
(see  p.  489)  and  has  a  motor-car  service  to  Seysham  (p.  439;  fare  3d.).  — 
Another  short  branch-line  runs  from  Lancaster  to  Olcuton  Dock,  a  port  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Lvne. 

At  (63  M.)  Hest  Barhk  diverges  another  branch  to  (3  M.)  More- 
cambe  (see  above).  View,  to  the  left,  of  Moreeamhe  Bay.  —  56  M. 
CamfortlL  (Station  Hotel;  Bail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction 
of  the  Furness  Railway  to  Barrow,  the  Lake  District,  and  Whitehaven 
(see  R.  48)  and  of  the  Midland  Railway  to  Wennington  and  Helli- 
field (p.  439).  —  69  M.  Oxenholme  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the 
junction  of  the  branch  to  (3  M.)  Kendal  and  (11  M.)  Windermere 
(p.  412). 

Kendal  (Commercial;  King''e  Arms),  the  chief  town  of  Westmorland 
(14,183  inhab.),  is  seen  below  to  the  left  as  we  proceed.  It  still  carries  on 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  established  by  Flemish  weavers  in  the 
14th  cent.,  but  ^Kendal  Green'  is  no  longer  made.  On  a  hill  to  the  £.  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  in  which  Queen  Catherine  Parr  was  born. 

From  (78  M.)  Low  QUI  (*View  to  the  right)  a  line  runs  to  the 
right  to  IngUton  (p.  440).  80  M.  Tebay  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the 
junction  of  the  N.E.  line  to  Darlington  (p.  450)  and  Bishop  Auck- 
land (see  pp.  451,  455).  —  Beyond  Tebay  the  line  rapidly  ascends 
with  Shap  Fells  on  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Shop  Wells, 
■with  the  large  Shap  Spa  Hotel  (see  below).  From  Shap  Summit, 
the  highest  point  of  the  line  (1000  ft.)  the  train  dashes  down  the 
steep  gradient  to  (89  M.)  Shap  (Shap  Spa  Hotel ,  3  M.  to  the  S. ; 
Greyhound ,  at  the  station).  Hawes  Water  (p.  425)  is  51/2  M.  to 
the  W.  of  Shap ;  and  Eidsty  Pike,  High  St.,  and  other  summits  of 
the  Lake  District  are  conspicuous  to  the  left.  About  2  M.  to  the 
S.W.  (1.)  of  (97  M.)  Clifton  is  Lowther  Castle  (Earl  of  Lonsdale). 
A  little  farther  on  we  have  a  glimpse  on  the  right  of  Brougham 
Hall,  the  home  of  Lord  Brougham. 
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101 M.  Penrith  (Oeorge,  R.  is,,  D.  4«.;  Croum,  R.  Bs.,  D.  Gs.  3c2. ; 

Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient  market-town,  with  9182  inhab.  and 

the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  is  the  junction  of  Che  line  to  Keswick 

and  Cockennouth  (see  helow),  and  of  the  ^Eden  Valley  line'  to  Ajp- 

pithy  (p*  440}  and  Kirkby  Stephen  (p.  440).  A  small  inn,  named  the 

Gloucester  Arms,  contains  a  room  in  which  Richard  III.  once  slept, 

and  some  good  old  oaken  panelling.     Penrith  Beacon  (937  ft.), 

crowning  a  wooded  height  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  (25  min.  from 

the  station),  commands  a  good  view  over  XJUswater. 

About  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Penrith  is  Sden  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Musgraves,  still  containing  the  curious  old  glass  goblet,  the  legend 
attached  to  which  is  celebratea  in  Uhland's  well-known  ballad,  ^The  Luck 
of  Eden  Hair  CDas  Glack  von  Edenhair).  —  About  8  H.  farther  on ,  at 
Salkeld,  is  a  Druidical  circle  known  as  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters. 

Fbom  Pknrith  to  Keswick,  Couse&mouth,  and  Workinotoit,  39  M., 
railway  in  i'A  hr.  (fares  le.  2d.^  Si.  Sd.,  8«.  Sd.;  to  Keswick  3«.  9(2.,  U.  Sd., 
is.  Qd.).  As  we  start  we  have  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  heights  around 
UUswater.  OVs  U.  Troutbeek  (inn)  is  one  of  the  starting-points  for  a  visit 
to  UUswater  (p.  428).  The  Saddleback  (p.  433),  seen  on  the  right,  may 
be  ascended  from  iWU  H.)  Threlkeld  (see  p.  433).  To  the  left  opens  the 
Vale  of  8t.  John  (p.  430).  Beyond  Threlkeld  the  train  passes  through  the 
charming  valley  of  the  winding  Oreta,  —  18  H.  Keswick^  see  p.  426.  — 
The  train  now  runs  through  the  Vale  of  Keswick  to  (20  M.)  Braithwaite^ 
beyond  which  it  skirts  the  W.  bank  oi  Bassenihwaite  Lake  (p.  434).  On  the 
other  side  of  the  lake  towers  Skiddaw  (p.  438).  25Vs  M.  BaseenthvaiU  Lake 
Station  (Pheasant  Inn).  —  30Vs  H.  Oockermouth  (Globe;  ReapU  Temperance), 
with  the  relics  of  a  Norman  castle,  was  the  birthplace  of  Wordsworth, 
who  dedicated  a  well-known  sonnet  to  his  native  place.  His  father  is 
buried  in  the  church.  Lowes  Water  (p.  427)  is  8  X.  to  the  8.  —  39  M.  Work- 
ington,  see  p.  411.    The  trains  go  on  to  (7  M.)  Whitehaven  (p.  411). 

From  Penrith  to  Pooley  Bridge  (UUswater),  see  p.  423. 

119  M.  Carlisle.  —  Hotels.  "County  &  Station  Hotel  (PI.  a^  C,  5), 
connected  with  the  station  by  a  covered  passage,  B.  4-5<.  \  *Crown  ii  Mitre 
(PI.  b«,  C,  4),  rebuilt,  R.  from  4*..  D.  from  Zs.\  Grasd  Central  (PI.  c;  C,  4), 
R.  from  8ji.,  D.  is.  6d. ;  Bush  (PI.  d  ;  C,  4),  R.  4«  6d.,  D.  3«.,  near  the  station  •, 
Red  Lion  (PI.  e*,  C,  5),  Botchergate  ^  Graham's  (PI.  f ;  0, 6),  Victoria  (PI.  gj 
C,  4),  two  torn  Iterance  hotels.  —  Raih  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Poit  Office  (PI.  C,  4),  Lowther  St.  —  American  Agent,  T.  8.  Strong. 

Carlisle,  an  ancient  border-city  with  45,478  inhab.,  is  pleasantly 

situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  three  small  riyeis, 

the  Eden,  the  Caldew,  and  the  PetteriL    It  is  the  county-town  of 

Cumberland,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  an  important  railway-centre 

(romp.  RR.50,  53,  64a).   Its  industries  include  colour-printing,  and 

the  making  of  biscuits,  textile  fabrics,  and  iron. 

Carlisley  the  British  Caer  Luel,  and  the  Roman  LuguvalUum  or  Lugu- 
ballia,  is  the  only  purely  English  city  which  retains  its  ancient  British 
name.  At  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Strathdyde,  and  it  withstood  the  invaders  till  the  7th  century.  It 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  later,  and  to  have 
remained  almost  deserted  until  William  Rufus  made  it  the  defence  of  the 
English  border  and  erected  its  castle.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  1133. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  an  important  border-fortress  and  city  of  refoge 
for  the  surrounding  country.  Carlisle  submitted  to  the  Toung  Pretender  in 
1745  and  was  Uken  bv  the  Hanoverians.  Comp.  'Cartis]e%  by  the  Rt9.  Mmm-^ 
*li  CreighUtn  CHiatoric  Towna'  aeries;  1888).  —  JZohmw  Walt,  see  p.  460. 
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The  Citadel  Railway  Station  (PI.  0,  5)  is  a  large  structnre  cover- 
ing geven  acres  of  ground,  and  used  by  seven  different  railway- 
companies.  On  issuing  from  it  (on  the  N.  side)  we  find  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  two  massive  circular  Court  Houses,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  former  citjidel.  'to  the  left  is  the  Oaol.  Passing  between  the 
court- houses,  we  follow  English  St.  to  the  Mabkbt  Place  (PI.  0,  4) 
in  which  stands  the  Town  Hall.  The  street  forks  here.  Castle  St. , 
to  the  left,  leads  to  the  — 

Cathedral  (PI.  B,  4),  which  was  originally  founded  by  William 
Rufus  as  the  church  of  the  Augustine  Priory  of  St.  Mary.  This 
Norman  church  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  burned  down  some 
time  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent. ;  and  the  E.E.  choir  which 
replaced  the  old  one  was  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  1292,  and  again 
rebuilt,  in  the  Dec.  style,  in  the  following  cent,  (finished  ca. 
1400).  The  Central  Tower  (ca.  1410)  is  by  no  means  imposing. 
The  nave  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Scots  under  Leslie  in  1645, 
and  still  remains  a  fragment  consisting  of  two  Norman  bays.  The 
whole  building  was  restored  in  1853.  The  daily  services  are  at 
10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.   We  enter  by  the  N.  door. 

Interior.  The  Nave  has  a  different  axis  from  the  choir.  The  fine  Norman 
arches  have  been  curiously  crashed  out  of  shape  by  the  settling  of  the 
piers.  The  S.  Tbansbpt  contains  an  interesting  Bunic  inscription  (under 
glass)  and  a  bust  of  Qtorgt  Moore  (d.  1876),  the  philanthropist.  To  the 
£.  it  is  adjoined  by  St.  Oatharine^t  Chapel. 

The  *'Croib  is  entered  by  the  central  doorway  to  the  N.  of  the  organ, 
below  the  tabernacle-arch  of  the  stalls.  The  lower  arches  are  E.  E. ,  the 
triforium  and  clerestory  Decorated.  The  glory  of  the  choir  is  the  late- 
Dee,  or  Flamboyant  *£,  Windoto,,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  England, 
50.  ft.  high  and  30  ft.  broad.  The  upper  part  of  this  window  contains  the 
only  ancient  glass  in  the  cathedral.  The  wooden  ceiling  (14th  cent.)  has 
been  repainted.  The  Stall*  date  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  their  backs  are 
covered  with  rude  paintings  from  the  legends  of  SS.  Augustine,  Anthony, 
and  Cutbhert  and  figures  of  the  Tv^elve  Apostles.  The  carved  capitals  of 
the  choir-pillars  illustrate  the  seasons.  Among  the  monuments  are  those 
otDean  Close  (d.  1882;  8.  choir-aisle)  and  Archdeacon  Paley  (d.  1805;  behind 
the  altar).  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  N.  choir-aisle  is  a  door  leading  to  the 
Clerestortf  and  Toteer  (adm.  Qd. ;  fine  view).  —  In  1797  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  manned  in  the  nave  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  at  that  time  walled  oil  and 
used  as  a  parish  church.  To  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Refectory  of 
St.  Mary's  Priory  (see  above)  and  two  dilapidated  arches.  The  house  with 
the  square  tower  is  the  Deanery. 

Farther  on  Castle  St.  passes  Titllie  House  (PKB,  3),  a  modern 
structure  incorporating  an  interesting  17th  cent,  mansion  and  con- 
taining the  Public  Library  and  the  Museum  (open  free  from  11  till 
dusk),  containing  natural  history  collections  and  Roman  relics  from 
the  neighbourhood.  —  Castle  St.  ends  at  the  Castle  (PI.  A,  B,  3), 
which  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  is  open  to  visitors  during  the  day. 
Extensive  view  from  the  battlements.  Visitors  are  not  now  admitted 
to  the  top  of  the  Norman  Keep,  erected  by  Rufus,  but  the  custodian 
(gratuity)  shows  the  dungeons  in  which  the  prisoners  of  1745  were 
confined,  and  some  relics  of  Queen  Mary's  short  captivity  here  in 
1568. 
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A  walk  encircles  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands,  passing  the  only 
remains  of  the  old  City  Walls,  also  constructed  by  William  Bufus. 

The  snhnrb  of  Stanwix  (Axelodnnurn),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eden, 
reached  by  a  handsome  bridge  (PI.  C,  2),  was  a  station  on  the  Oreat  Eonum 
WM  (p.  460),  of  which  a  few  remains  may  be  seen  there. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Carlisle  to  Corbp  and  Wetheral  (p.  469)  \ 
^Naworih  (p.  459)  \  *Lan€reost  Priory,  12V«  M.  to  the  N.E.  (nsnally  reached 
via  Daworth);  *OiUland  and  the  Roman  Watt  (p.  460);  Edtn  Hall  (p.  408) 
and  Gretna  (p.  511);  Holme  Gultram  Abbey,  18  H.  to  the  W.,  near  Abbey, 
on  the  Silloth  Railway  (see  below) ;  and  Jf^etherby  (p.  603),  11  M.  to  the  N. 

Fbou  Gablislb  to  Maktpoet,  28  M.,  railway  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  3«. 
10<i. ,  2s.  Id.,  2s.  &d.).  —  Maryport  (Senhouse  Arms)  is  a  thriving  little 
coaling-port.    From  Maryport  to  Workinffton,  see  p.  411. 

Fbom  Gablislb  to  Silloth,  22V2  H.,  railway  in  S/4-I  hr.  (fares  2s. 
6(1.,  1*.  6d.).  From  (8V2  V.)  Drvmburgh  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (SVa  M.) 
Port  Carlisle.  —  Silloth  {Queen's ;  Solway ;  Criffei,  42«.  per  week,  comfortable), 
is  a  sea-bathing  resort  on  the  Solway  Firth,  with  good  golf-links  and  regular 
steam-communication  with  Liverpool  and  with  Dublin  via  Douglas  (p.  368). 

From  Carlisle  to  Jfetpcastle^  see  B.  5S;  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  see 
B.  6i;  to  Leeds  and  Bhefjield,  see  B.  SO. 

48.  From  Carnforth  to  XJlverston,  Windermere  (Lake 
Side),  Furness  Abbey,  and  Whitehaven. 

74  M.  Railway  in  2V4-3V4 hrs.  (fares  iis.2d.,  5#.  7d.;  fares  to  Fumess 
Abbey  4«.  2d.,  2s.  id.). 

Camforthy  see  p.  407.  The  train  skirts  Morecambe  Bay,  passing 
Silverdale  and  Amaide,  and  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Kent.  —  9  M. 
Orange-over-Sands  (•Grange  Hotel,  R.  4s.-4a.  6d.,  D.  4«.j  Crown, 
R.  3s.,  D.  2s.6d.-3s.  6d. ;  Hazelwood  Hydiopathic;  Grange  Hydro- 
pathic), a  pretty  watering-place  at  the  foot  of  Yewbarrow.  Cartmel 
Church,  2^2  M.  to  the  W.,  is  interesting  (12th  cent).  —  Holker  Hall 
(Victor  Cavendish,  Esq.)  is  seen  to  the  right  beyond  (13^/2  M.) 
Cark.  We  then  cross  the  estuary  of  the  Leven;  Coniston  Old  Man 
(p.  415)  is  seen  to  the  right. 

19  M.  Ulverston  (*County;  8un),  a  market-town  with  10,064 
inhahitants.  Conishead  Priory,  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  (hranch-line,  with 
one  train  daily;  also  omn.),  is  now  a  popular  hydropathic. 

Ulverston  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  (9Vs  M.,  in  25  min.)  to  Lake 
Side,  at  the  foot  of  Windermere  (comp.  p.  413).   The  line  skirts  iht  Leven. 

25  M.  Fumess  Abbey  Station  (Abhey  Hotel,  R.  5«.,  B.B«.,  lunch 
3«.,  D.  5^.,  pens,  from  iOs.  6d.),  in  the  romantic  ^Valley  of  Nightshade*. 

The  ruins  of  ^FumesB  Ahhey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  12th  eent., 
are  among  the  most  extensive  and  picturesque  in  England.  The  Abbey 
was  at  one  time  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  Abbot  exercised  an  almost 
regal  sway  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  finest  features  of  the  mint 
are  the  B.E.  chapter-house  and  the  triplet  of  grand  Korman  arehes  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chapter-house.  In  the  Abbotts  Chapel  are  two  effigies  of  Kor- 
man knights  (12th  cent.),  said  to  be  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  in  England. 

26V2  M.  Roose.  —  28V2  M.  Barrow-in-Fumess  (^DvJce  of  Edtn- 

bwgh;  Imperial,  R.  or  D.  3f.  6d.),  a  thriying  seaport,  with  (1901) 

57,689  inhab.,  magnificent  docks,  handsome  municipal  buildings, 

and  extensive  iron- works.   Steamers  ply  hence  to  Douglas  (p.  368), 

Fleetwood  (p.  406;  fares  2a.  6d.,  Is.  6(i.),  and  Belfast 
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40  M.  Foxfield  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  (1  M.)  Broughton 
(p.  416)  and  Coniston  (10  M.,  in  25  min. ;  see  p.  414).  —  "We  now 
cross  the  estnary  of  the  Duddon  (p.  416).  From  (57^2 M. )  Ravenglasa 
(Queen's  Head  j  Pennington  Anns,  R.  2«.,  D.  2«.  6d.)  a  narrow-gauge 
line  runs  via  Beckfoot  to  (7  M.)  Boot  (Woolpack;  Mason's  Arms),  the 
nearest  station  to  Wast  Water  (p.  434).— 69  M.Dnyy  (Victoria);  61 M. 
Seoicale  (see  p.  436).  From  (63  M.)  Sellafield  a  hranch-lliie  diverges  to 
the  mining-district  of  CUator  Moor.  —  69^/2  M.  St.  Bees  (JSea  Cote; 
Alberty  R.  3«. ,  D.  2«.  6(2.),  with  an  ancient  church  and  a  theological 
college.    To  the  left  is  8t,  Bees  Head^  rising  300  ft  above  the  sea. 

74  M.  Whiteliaven  (Grand,  R.  3«.,  D.  from  25. ;    Qlohe^  R.  or 

D.3d. ;  Black  Lion),  a  seaport  with  19,326  inhah.  and  a  fine  harbour. 

Steamers  to  Ramsey,  see  p.  358. 

From  Whitehaven  the  line  is  nrolonged  to  (7  M.)  Workington  (Railway 
Hotel;  Oreen  Draff on^  B.  3«.,  D.  4«.  6d.;,  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dertoenty  with  large  steel-works  and  important  salmon-fisheries,  and  to 
(14  M.)  Maiyport  (see  p.  410). 

49.  The  Lake  District. 

The  picturesque  mountainous  region  known  as  the  ^'^English  Lake 
Sistriet  is  comprised  within  the  counties  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland, 
together  with  the  adjoining  northern  portion  of  Lancashire;  and  its  boundaries 
may  be  roughly  described  as  the  Irish  Sea  and  Uoreeambe  Bay  on  the  W. 
and  S. ;  the  railway  from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle  on  the  E.  \  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Penrith  to  Workington  on  the  K.  Within  these  limits  lies  a  wealth 
of  charmingly  diversilled  scenery;  and  though  none  of  the  mountains 
exceeds  3200  ft.  in  height,  and  the  largest  of  the  lakes  is  only  lOV?  K.  long, 
their  picturesqueness  and  even  wildness  are  far  greater  than  their  size 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  There  are  in  all  about  16  lakes  or  meres 
(the  largest  being  Windermere ^  Ulhwater,  Coniston^  and  DertDentwaier)^ 
besides  innumerable  mountain -tarns.  The  highest  summits  are  Scafell 
Pike  (3210  ft.),  Scafell  (3166  ft.),  HelveUfn  (8118  ft.),  and  ahiddato  (8064  ft.). 

The  usual  approaches  to  tbe  Lake  District  are  from  Oxenholme  (p.  407) 
to  Windermere,  from  Camforth  (p.  407)  to  Lake  Side  (Windermere)  or  Coni- 
ston, and  from  Penrith  (p.  4CtB)  to  Keswick  or  Ullswater.  Seascale  (see  above  & 
p.  435)  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  the  Wastwater  district.  The  most 
common  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  Windermere,  as  in  this 
case  we  see  the  tamer  scenery  first.  Those  who  can  devote  Onb  Dat  only 
to  the  Lakes  will  see  most  by  taking  the  coach  from  Bownest-on-Windermere 
to  Ambleside^  Orasmere^  Thirlmere,  and.  Keswick  (see  p.  412;  or  steamer  to 
Ambleside  and  coach  thence);  or  they  mav  make  the  circular  tour  from 
Coniston  or  Ambleside,  mentioned  at  p.  419.  A  Second  Dat  may  be 
devoted  to  the  Buttermere  round  descrioed  at  pp.  428,  429,  and  a  Thibd 
Dat  to  Ullswater,  in  which  case  the  Lake  District  is  quitted  vl&  Penrith  (see 
p.  423).  —  A  week's  walk  may  be  planned  thus :  Ist  Dat.  From  Windermere 
to  Ambleside,  Orasmere,  and  Dvnffeon  Oill  (16  M. ;  steamer  to  Ambleside, 
see  p.  412).  —  2nd  Dat.  From  Dungeon  Gill  by  Rossett  Gill  to  Wasdale 
Head,  3-4  hrs.,  or  including  an  ascent  of  Sea/ell  Pike,  4Vs-6  hrs.  — 
3bd  Dat.  From  Wasdale  Head  to  Angler's  Inn,  Snnerdale,  by  the  Pillar 
or  by  the  Black  Sail  Pass,  6-7  hrs.;  from  Ennerdale  to  Buttermere  via 
Floutei'n  Tarn  and  Scale  Force,  2Vj-3  hrs.  —  4th  Dat,  From  Buttermere 
to  Keswick  vi&  Honister  Hause  and  Borrowdale,  14  M.  —  5th  Dat.  From 
KeswicK  vift  Hehfellyn  to  Paiterdale,  5-6  hrs.  —  6Tn  Dat.  Sail  on  Ullswater, 
visit  Aira  Force,  and  go  on  to  Penrith;  or,  from  Patter  dale  to  Windermere 
"by  the  Kirkstone  Pass  and  Troutbeck,  1311.  (digression  to  ^owm  Water,  6M.). 

The  following  list  of  local  names  may  be  useful.  Beck,  brook;  Combe, 
hollow  (comp.  p.  184);  Dodd,  a  spur  of  a  mountain ;  F^l,  a  mountain;  Force, 
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a  waterfall;  Cfill,  a  gorge;  ffatue^  the  top  of  a  pass,  French  *eor;  Ecime^ 
an  island;  How,  a  mound-like  hill;  Nab  (A.S.  Jfebb«f  nose),  a  projecting 
rock;  Pike^  a  peak;  Raise,  the  top  of  a  ridge;  Scar,  a  wall  of  rock;  Scree^ 
steep' slope  of  loose  stones;  Thvfaitey  a  clearing. 

The  MoUls  in  the  Lake  District  are  generally  good  and  not  exorbitant; 
while  even  the  smallest  inns,  almost  without  exception,  are  laudably 
clean.    Chiides  and  Ponies  may  be  procured  at  some  of  the  principal  resorts. 

Readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  Lake  School  of  Poetry, 
Wordswortii  in  particular  has  made  the  district  his  own  CWordsworth- 
8hlre\  as  Lowell  calls  it),  and  few  points  of  interest  have  been  left  unsung 
in  his  ^Excursion*  or  minor  poems.  Among  interesting  prose  works  relating 
to  the  Lakes  may  be  mentioned  Harriet  Martineau^e  ^Guide  to  the  Lake 
District'  (4th  ed.,  1871),  Prof.  Knight  e  'EngUsh  Lake  District  as  Inter- 
preted in  the  Poems  ox  Wordsworth^  and  ^Through  the  Wordsworth 
Country'  (1887),  James  Payn's  ^Leaves  from  Lakeland',  Wordsioorth's  'Guide 
to  the  Lake  District'  (5th  ed.,  1835;  new  edition,  1906),  GibsonU  *Folk- 
speeeh  of  Gumberland',  and  Miss  Alice  Rea's  ^Beckaide  Boggle  and  otiier 
Lake  Goantry  Legends'.  The  botanist  is  referred  to  J.  O.  Baker^s  ^Flora 
of  the  Lake  District'  (1886),  and  the  geologist  to  /.  Postleihwaite's  'Geology 
of  the  Lake  District'.  Cragsmen  may  consult  'Rock  Climbing  in  the 
English  Lake  District',  by  0,  Glynnt  Jones^  and  'Climbing'  (Part  1.,  Eng- 
land), by  W.  P.  EaskeU  Smith. 

The  Lake  lUstrict  Association  (sec,  Mr.  A.  B.  Taylor,  Windermere) 
does  good  work  in  resisting  schemes  likely  to  impair  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery. 

a.     Windermere  Section. 

The  village  of  Windermere  {^Big^^s  Windermere  Hotel ,  with 
view,  R.  4«.,  D.  As.  Qd.\  Bail.  Bfmt,  Booms;  station,  p.  407)  lies 
about  300  ft.  above  the  lake  (450  ft.  above  the  sea),  from  which 
it  is  distant  3/^  M.  by  the  direct  footpath  and  IV2  M.  by  road.  It 
is  delightfully  situated  among  trees  at  the  foot  of  Onest  Head 
(p.  413),  affording  flne  views  of  the  lake.  Visitors  may  take 
np  their  quarters  with  almost  equal  advantage  either  here  or  at 
BownesB  (see  below),  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  IY2  ^*  to  the  S. 
(omn.  from  the  station  6(2.). 

Those  who  reach  the  lake  at  the  Lake  Side  Station  (see  p.  418)  may 
go  on  at  once  by  steamer  to  (4  H.)  *Storr's  Hall  Hotels  (5  M.)  the  Ferry 
(p.  414),  or  (6  M.)  Bovmess. 

BowneSB.  —  Hotels.  ^Old  England,  close  to  the  lake ;  *Bbi.8Fisi.d, 
opposite  the  pier,  with  large  grounds,  R.  4s.  6<l.,  D.  5s. }  *Rotal  Hotrl,  R.  4s.  ; 
*Crown,  on  a  height  to  the  E.,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  4s.  6d.;  *  Stag's  Head, 
B.  2-4«.,  D.  2«.-4s.  Bd.,  unpretending.  —  *Fbrbt  Hotbl,  *Stobb'*8  Hai.!., 
and  "^Low  Wood  Hotel,  see  p.  414.  —  *Htdbopathio  Establishkbmt, 
well  situated  on  Biscay  How,  pens,  from  7s.  —  Lodgings. 

Ooaohes  run  daily  in  summer  from  Bowness  and  Windermere  to 
(I21/2  H.)  Vllswaier  (fare  6s.,  return  8s.  6d.);  from  Bowness  aeross  the  ferry 
to  (10  H.)  Coniston  (4s.,  return  Qs.);  round  the  Longdates  (6s.;  p.  4iy)i  and 
from  Windermere  station  to  Ambleside  (5  M.;  is,  64.),  Ortssmere  (d  M.^ 
2s.  6df.),  and  Kestoiek  (31  M.;  6«.6d.).  —  Hotel-Omnibuses  from  Bowness  and 
from  (B  M.)  Low  Wood  (p.  414)  meet  the  trains  at  Windermere. 

Steamers  ply  on  Windermere  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day, 
calling  at  several  stations.  Entire  tour  of  the  lake  (2Vs  hrs.)  8s.,  3s.  6<f.; 
to  Lake  Side  («/4 hr.)  Is.  6d.,  is, ;  to  Waterhead  (for  Ambleside;  Vs  hr.)  1«.,  9d. 

Boats  on  the  lake  Is.  per  hour,  6s,  per  day;  with  boatman  1«.  Sd. 
and  iOs,  They  may  be  obtained  either  near  the  Bowness  pier  or  at  the 
Hiller  Ground  Landing,  the  nearest  point  to  the  village  of  Windermere. 
—  Electric  Lavnehes  may  also  be  hired. 

Golf  Links  (18  holes)  on  the  Kend»l  Road,  is/«  M.  from  Bowness. 
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Bovmess  (135  ft.  a'bove  the  sea ;  accent  on  first  syllable) ,  with 
(1901)  2682  inhab.,  the  principal  port  of  Windermere,  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  small  bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake.  The  old  Church 
of  St.  Martin,  the  parish-church  of  Windermere,  has  lately  been 
restored  and  contains  a  good  stained-glass  Trindow,  with  fragments 
brought  from  Cartmel  Priory  (p.  410 ;  oldest  parts  from  about  1260). 
Bowness  affords  admirable  headquarters  for  exploring  the  S.  part 
of  the  Lake  District.  The  Royal  Windermere  Yacht  Club,  which 
has  its  seat  here,  holds  regattas  twice  a  week  in  July. 

^Orrest  Head  (784  ft.) ,  oommandlng  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake, 
is  ascended  from  Windermere  in  about  20  minutes.  On  issuing  from 
the  station  we  bear  to  the  left  by  the  main  road  and  beyond  a  foun- 
tain pass  through  the  second  of  two  gates  on  the  right  (a  wooden  one), 
adjoining  the  approach  to  Rigg's  Windermere  Hotel,  and  then  ascend 
through  the  varied  woods  of  Elleray  by  a  path  indicated  by  guide-posts. 
The  /"^ViEw  comprises  the  entire  8.  half  of  the  Lake  District,  the  chief 
feature  being,  of  course,  the  beautiful  winding  Windermere  itself,  with 
its  clusters  of  islets  and  encircling  mountains.  The  most  prominent 
summits  are  the  Langdale  Pikes,  rising  to  the  N.W. ,  near  the  head 
of  Windermere.  To  the  right  of  these  is  a  wooded  knoll  called  Lough- 
rigg  Fell,  with  Helm  Crag  rising  behind,  while  still  farther  to  the 
right  are  Fairfield,  Wansfell  Pike  (with  the  village  oi  Troutbeck), 
the  conspicuous  Bed  Screes,  the  ridge  of  High  Street,  and  the  fine  cone 
of  111  Bell.  To  the  £.  is  a  long  series  of  featureless  hills  extending  to 
Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  S.E.  To  the  left  (W.)  of  the  Langdale 
Pikes  rise  the  fine  peak  of  Bow  Fell,  Scafell  Pikes  (in  the  distance),  Pike 
o**  Blisco  and  the  three  Crinkle  Crags  (in  front),  the  rounded  Wetherlam, 
and  the  Coniston  Old  Uan ,  closing  the  mountain-screen  in  this  direction. 
To  the  S.  the  view  extends  to  Morecambe  Bay.  In  descending  we  may 
keep  more  to  the  right  and  pass  the  cottage  of  Elleray,  the  former  re- 
sidence of  Christopher  North,  shaded  by  the  splendid  sycamore  of  which 
he  declared  it  were  easier  to  suppose  two  Shakespeares  than  such  another 
tree.  Below  it  we  reach  the  Ambleside  road,  where  we  may  either  turn 
to  the  left  for  (}/%  M.)  Windermere,  or  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left  (at 
the  cross-roads)  for  (l»/4  M.)  Bowness.  —  'Biscay  How  (300  ft.)  rises  im- 
mediately behind  Bowness,  and  the  way  to  the  top  (V4  hr.)  is  obvious. 
The  view  is  similar  to  that  from  Orrest  Head,  but  less  extensive.  —  Other 
good  points  of  view  are  *Mttler  Brow  (250  ft.),  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Bowness, 
on  the  road  to  Ambleside,  just  on  this  side  of  the  above-mentioned  cross- 
roads, and  *Brant  Fell  (500  ft.),  '/«  ^*  to  the  S.E.  The  road  to  the  latter 
ascends  by  the  church  and  to  the  left  of  the  Grown  Hotel. 

WindermeTe y  or  Winandermert  (the  ^winding  lake',  or,  per- 
haps, 'Windar's  lake'),  is  the  largest  lake  in  England,  being 
IOV2  M.  in  length  and  Y3-I  M.  broad.  It  lies  134  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level  ,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  219  ft  Its  banks  are  beautifully 
wooded  and  enlivened  with  numerous  villas.  The  N.  end  of  Win- 
dermere is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains.  At 
the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  6  M.  from  Bowness  (reached  by  crossing 
the  Ferry,  ^/^  M.  below  Bowness,  and  following  the  shady  road  on 
the  W.  bank),  lies  Lake  Side  (Lake  Side  Hotel ;  Railway  Refreshmt. 

Rooms),  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Oamforth  (see  p.  410). 
Stbambb  on  Winderhebe  (see  p.  412).  Leaving  Lake  Side,  the  steamboat 
steers  to  the  "S.^  up  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  is  here  not  wider  than 
a  river  of  moderate  size.  The  banks  are  well  wooded.  To  the  right 
is  Gimmer's  How  (1064  ft.).  We  pass  a  few  islets,  and  then  the  promont- 
ory called  Jtawlinson  Nab  Oeft),  and  call  at  *8torr^9  Hall  Hotel  (right), 
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with  a  small  observatory.  Here  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Canning,  and 
Wilson  witnessed  a  regatta  held  in  honour  of  the  first-named  in  1825.  Be- 
yond Ramp  Holme  the  steamer  makes  its  next  halt  at  the  ^Ferrf  Hotels 
situated  on  a  small  promontory  intting  out  from  the  W.  bank  (ferry,  see 
below).  It  then  steers  across  the  lake  towards  Bowness,  skirting  the 
well-wooded  Belle  lile,  the  largest  island  in  the  lake  (VsM.  long;  landing 
forbidden).   Botonese,  see  p.  412. 

On  leaving  Bowness  the  steamer  threads  its  way  among  several 
islets  to  the  N.  of  Belle  Isle  and  enters  upon  the  most  picturesque  part 
of  the  voyage.  The  fine  amphitheatre  of  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  becomes  more  and  more  distinct.  Due  N.  is  Fairfield;  to  the  right  of 
it,  Bed  Screes,  High  Street,  Froswick,  and  111  Bell;  to  the  left,  the  con- 
spicuous Langdale  Pikes.  To  the  W.  rise  Wetherlam  and  the  Goniston 
Old  Man  (comp.  p.  415).  To  the  right  opens  the  glen  of  the  Troutbeek^  which 
flows  into  the  lake  through  the  woods  of  Calgarth.  Seafell  Pike  and 
Bowfell  now  come  into  sight  on  the  N.W.  On  the  shore  to  the  left,  a 
little  farther  on,  is  Wray  Ccutle^  a  modern  castellated  mansion,  rising 
above  the  trees.  The  steamer  then  stops  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  at 
the  *Lov>  Wood  Hotels  a  large  establishment  close  to  the  shore.  High  up  on 
the  same  side  is  Dove  Nest,  once  the  temporary  home  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 
At  the  head  of  the  lake  open  out  the  valleys  of  the  Brcahay  (to  the  left) 
and  the  Rothay,  which  unite  their  waters  just  before  entering  the  lake. 
To  the  left  is  Pull  Wyke  Bay,  We  then  reach  the  pier  of  Waterhead 
(Waterhead  Hotel,  E.  3#.  6d.,  D.  from  3«.  6d.}  County  Temperance  Hotel, 
with  restaurant,  at  the  pier),  the  station  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake.  Omni- 
buses for  CAM.)  Ambleside  Op.  418;  Sd.)  and  (5  M.)  Grasmere  (p.  420;  Is.) 
meet  the  steamers,  which  run  in  connection  with  the  coaches. 

From  Bowness  to  Esthwaitb  Wathb,  Hawxshbad,  ani>  Go- 
niston, 10  M.  (coach,  see  p.  412).  The  road  leads  to  the  S.  from 
Bowness  to  tbe  (1  M.)  Nab  Ferry^  which  walkers  may  reach  by*  a 
shorter  footpath  (8/4  M.)  to  the  right.  The  lake  here  Is  only  Va  M. 
wide,  and  the  ferry-boat  plies  at  short  intervals  during  the  day  (fare 
2(i.;  carr.  l<.-38.  Gd).   On  the  other  side  is  the  Ferry  Hotel  (p.  412). 

From  the  Ferry  Hotel  the  road  ascends,  skirting  the  Claife 
Heights y  to  (1^4  M.)  Far  Sawrey  (inn)  and  (^2  M.)  Near  Sawrey, 
and  then  descends  to  the  right  to  (72  ^0  Esthwaite  Water  (217  ft.), 
a  small  lake,  1^/4  M.  long  and  ^3  ^*  broad.  Our  road  skirts  the  £. 
side  of  the  lake  and  then  turns  to  the  left. 

1^4  M.  Hawkshead  (Red  Lion),  a  quaint  and  very  irregular  little 
town,  with  the  grammar-school  at  which  WordswortJi  was  educated. 
His  name  is  cut  on  one  of  the  oaken  benches.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1586  by  Abp.  Sandys,  a  natiye  of  Hawkshead.  The 
church  and  Hawkshead  Hall  (Y3  M.  to  the  N.)  are  both  Interesting. 

The  road  leading  straight  on  (to  the  N.)  from  Hawkshead  runs 
to  Ambleside.  Our  road  turns  to  the  left  and  ascends  to  (iVs  ^0 
High  Cross  (600  ft.) ,  the  culminating  point  of  the  route ,  where  it 
joins  the  road  from  Ambleside  to  Goniston  (see  p.  419).  We  now 
descend ,  facing  the  Old  Man  and  Wetherlam ,  with  the  Yewdale 
Crags  in  front  of  them ,  and  enjoying  fine  glimpses  of  Goniston 
Lake  to  the  left,  to  (2  M.)  the  head  of  the  lake,  whence  the  road 
leads  past  the  Waterhead  Hotel  to  (1  M.)  the  village  of  Goniston. 

Conlston  (*  Waterhead  Hotel,  V2  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^  Tillage,  near  the 
pier,  R.  from  4«.,  D.  4-5«.;  Crovm^  R.  or  D.  3«.6c{. ;  Lodgings),  the 
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terminus  of  a  railway  from  Oamfortli  and  Fumess  Abbey  (see  p.  410), 
is  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Old  Man,  ^/^  M.  from  the  lake, 
and  is  a  pleasant  centre  for  excursionistiB  and  anglers.  John  Buskin 
(1819-1900)  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  (memorial  cross).  The 
Ruskin  Museum  (daily,  10  till  dusk,  Id.),  adjoining  the  Coniston 
Institute,  contains  original  drawings,  MSS.,  and  note-books  of  Ruskin, 
personal  relics  from  Brantwood  (see  below),  engravings,  etc.  — 
Coniston  Lake  (147  ft.),  a  ^miniature  Windermere',  is  51/2  ^>  long, 
about  ^2  ^-  broad,  and  260  ft.  deep  at  the  deepest  part.  The  most 
picturesque  part  of  it  is  the  N.  end,  with  the  mountains  rising  above 
it,  but  the  beautifully-wooded  banks  lower  down  have  a  charm  of 
their  own.  The  best  view  down  the  lake  is  obtained  from  Tarn 
Hows  (see  below).  A  small  steamer  plies  up  and  down  the  lake 
(3/4  hr.  each  way  *,  fare  Is.,  return  la.  6<i.).  At  the  lower  end  is 
Lake  Bank  Hotel,  which  is  8^2  ^*  from  Ulverston  (p.  410)  and 
51/2  M.  from  Oreenodd,  a  station  on  the  Lake  Side  line  (p.  410). 
As  we  descend  the  lake  the  distant  tops  of  Helvellyn,  Fairfield, 
and  Red  Screes  come  into  sight  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  Among  the 
houses  on  the  E.  bank  are  Tent  Lodge  (opposite  the  Waterhead 
Hotel),  where  Tennyson  once  lived,  and  Brantwood,  1  M.  lower 
down,  the  home  of  Ruskin  (see  above). 

The  most  attractive  point  for  a  short  walk  from  Coniston  is  (SV^  M.) 
Tarn  JGTotrt,  wbicb  pedestrians  may  easily  include  by  a  slight  detour  on 
their  way  from  Bowness  or  Ambleside.  We  follow  the  Bowness  (or  Am- 
bleside) road  to  a  point  about  */«  ^-  beyond  the  Waterhead  Hotel,  where 
we  diverge  to  the  ieft,  nearly  opposite  the  gate  of  Waterhead  House,  and 
ascend  through  the  wooded  dell  to  (*/4  M.)  Tarn  Hows  Farm  (to  the  left). 
The  high  ground  to  the  right,  farther  on,  commands  a  beautiful  *View.  In 
returning  we  may  descend  by  a  steep  path  into  Yewdale  (p.  419),  which 
we  reach  near  the  celebrated  yew  (p.  419),  or  take  the  opposite  direction 
and  descend  to  the  Bowness  road  near  High  Gross  (see  above). 

AsoBNT  OF  THE  CoNisTON  Old  Man,  IVs  hr.  (pouics  obtainable  at  the 
hotels).  There  are  various  ways  of  making  this  ascent,  but  if  the  summit 
is  not  concealed  by  mist  the  climber  will  not  need  much  guidance.  The 
slopes  of  the  fell  are  covered  with  copper-mines  and  slate-quarries,  and 
the  interest  of  a  visit  to  the  former  (apply  to  the  manager)  scarcely  com- 
pensates for  the  disfigurement  of  the  scenery.  The  regular  pony-track 
ascends  along  a  stream  descending  from  the  copper  -  mines,  passes  the 
mines,  and  then  climbs  to  the  left  towards  a  conspicuous  slate -quarry 
near  the  Low  Water  Tarn.  Hence  we  ascend  to  the  8.,  passing  another 
quarry,  and  soon  reach  the  top.  The  summit  of  the  *01a  Man  (2833  ft.), 
the  name  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  Attt  Maen  (i.e.  ^steep  rock'),  com- 
mands a  *yiew  of  great  charm.  To  the  K.  is  an  expanse  of  rugged  fells, 
culminating  in  the  distant  Skiddaw,  to  the  right  of  which  are  ranged 
Helvellyn,  High  Street,  and  111  Bell.  To  the  E.  we  look  over  Coniston 
Water,  Bsthwaite  Water,  and  parts  of  Windermere,  with  the  Yorkshire 
hillfl  in  the  background.  To  the  8.  are  Horecambe  Bay  and  Black  Combe ; 
and  the  summit  of  8nowdon  is  visible  in  clear  weather  beyond  the  expanse 
of  sea.  The  view  to  the  W.  also  includes  the  sea  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  tarn  high  up  among  the  fells  is  Devoke  Water.  To  the  "S.W.  tower 
Scafell  and  Scafell  Pike.  The  immediate  foreground  is  filled  with  the 
other  members  of  the  range  of  which  the  Old  Han  is  the  loftiest  summit 
(Wetherlam,  the  Oarrs,  Dow  Crag,  etc.).  Three  small  tarns.  Levers  Water 
and  Law  Water  to  the  X.,  and  Blind  Tarn  to  the  8.W.,  are  visible;  and 
by  going  a  few  yards  to  the  W.,  we  see  a  fourth,  Ooats  Water  (1646  ft.), 
at  our  feet.    The  descent  may  be  varied  in  many  ways.    We  may  walk 
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along  tlie  ridge  connecting  the  summit  with  Dow  Crag  C2555  ft.)  and  descend 
by  the  Walna  Scar  Pass  (2036  ft.);  or  we  may  descend  to  Seathwaite  Tarn 
and  follow  the  brook  issuing  from  it  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Duddon 
(see  below),  returning  to  Coniston  by  the  Walna  Scar  road,  or  following 
the  Duddon  to  Broughton  and  returning  thence  by  train.  Good  walkers 
may  make  their  way  to  the  top  of  (2  hrs.)  Wetherlam  (2502  ft. ;  view) 
and  descend  thence  either  into  the  (1  hr.)  Tilberthwaite  OUn  (see  below), 
or  by  the  N.E.  side  to  (1  hrj  Little  Langdak  (p.  420). 

The  Ddddon  Vallet.  The  easiest  way  to  visit  this  valley,  immor- 
talised by  Wordsworth  in  his  'Sonnets  to  the  Duddon\  is  to  take  the  train 
to  (S'/s  M.)  Broughton^n-Fumess  (Old  King's  Head),  and  drive  or  walk 
thence  along  the  river.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  path  over  the  Walna 
Scar  (2035  ft),  to  the  S.  of  the  Old  Man,  with  the  ascent  of  which  it  may 
be  combined.  The  Duddon  rises  near  the  Wrynose  Pass  (see  below),  14  H. 
above  Broughton,  where  its  sandy  estuary  begins,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  Cumberland  (W.)  and  Lancashire  (E.).  There  is  a  good  little  inn 
at  Ulphay  5V2  M.  above  Broughton,  where  the  route  to  DcUegarth  Force, 
Eskdale,  and  Wast  Water  (p.  484)  diverges  to  the  left.  About  2V2  M.  farther 
on  is  Seathteaite  Church  (rebuilt),  of  which  ^Wonderful  Walker'  was  rector 
for  67  years  (1735-1802),  governing  his  parish  with  *an  entirely  healthy  and 
absolutely  autocratic  rule',  leading  the  way  in  all  manual  labour  as  well 
as  instructing  his  people  in  spiritual  matters,  bringing  up  and  educating 
eight  children,  and  leaving  20002.,  —  all  on  an  annual  stipend  of  less  than 
50l. !  He  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  About  Vs  ^*  beyond  the  church 
the  road  over  the  Walna  Scar  Pass  (see  above)  diverges  to  the  right  (to 
Coniston  6  M.).  From  this  point,  too,  we  may  ascend  along  the  Sea- 
thwaite Beck  to  Seathtoaite  Tam^  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the  Old  Man 
(p.  415).  It  is,  however,  better  to  follow  the  Duddon  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  head  of  Seathwaite  Tarn,  and  then  make  for  the  tarn  (1/4  M.) 
straight  across  country.  —  From  the  head  of  the  Duddon  valley  the  Wrynose 
Pass  (1270  ft.)  leads  to  the  E.,  past  the  ^Three  Shire  Stone',  where  Lan- 
cashire, Cumberland,  and  Westmorland  meet,  into  LUtle  Langdale  (p.  420); 
and  the  Hardknott  Pass  (1290  ft.)  leads  to  the  W.,  past  Hardknoti  Castle^ 
a  fairly  preserved  Roman  camp,  to  Boot  in  Eskdale  (p.  435).  Eskdale  may 
also  be  reached  more  directly  from  the  Duddon  by  a  path  skirting  the 
S.W.  side  of  Barter  Fell  (2140  ft.). 

FitOM  Coniston  to  Ddnoeon  Gill  via  Tilbeethwaitb  and  Fell  Foot, 
8  M.  (rough  road,  barely  passable  .for  carriages).  The  road  diverges  to 
the  left  (N.)  from  the  Bowness  road  near  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  ascends 
through  YetodaU^  skirting  the  foot  of  Yetvdale  Crag  (1050  ft.).  At  the 
(IVs  H.)  fork  we  ascend  to  the  left  through  TilberthwaUe  Olen  and  skirt 
the  beck.  To  the  right  are  the  richly -tinted  rocks  of  Holme  FeU  and 
Raven  Crag.  About  1  M.  farther  on  we  cross  the  beck.  [To  the  left 
here  opens  ^Tilberthwaite  Gill,  a  most  romantic  little  gorge,  which  the 
path  ascends  by  bridges,  steps,  and  ladders.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  pretty 
waterfall.]  Beyond  (V4  M-)  High  Tilberthwaite  Farm  our  track  leads  through 
the  gate  to  the  left  (the  right  gate  leading  to  Little  Lcutgdale^  p.  420).  It 
first  ascends  past  some  slate-quarries,  and  then  descends,  keeping  to  the 
left,  to  the  farm  of  (1 1/2  M.)  Fell  Foot^  which  is  surrounded  by  yew-trees. 
Ill  Bell,  Fairfield,  Helvellyn,  and  the  Langdale  Pikes  come  into  sight  as 
we  proceed.  To  the  E.  of  Fell  Foot  lies  the  Little  Langdale  Tarn  (3^  ft.), 
and  to  the  W.  rises  the  Pike  0'  Blisco  (2304  ft.).  The  road  to  the  Wrynose 
Pass  (see  p.  416)  is  seen  ascending  to  the  left.  Just  on  this  side  of  Fell 
Foot  we  cross  the  Brathay  and  turn  to  the  right.  After  a  few  hundred  yards 
we  turn  to  the  left,  and  follow  the  slope  of  Lingmoor  Fell.  We  are  now 
on  the  classic  ground  of  Wordsworth's  'Excursion'.  To  the  left  is  Blea 
Tam  (612  ft.),  with  the  Solitary's  cottage,  while  to  the  right  the  Leasff- 
dale  Pikes  suddenly  come  into  sight.  About  Vs  V*  beyond  the  tam  we 
reach  the  top  of  the  pass  (700  ft.)  and  begin  the  steep  descent  into  Qreai 
Langdale  C*View).  We  pass  the  Wall  End  Farm ,  and  soon  see  the  Old 
Dungeon  Gill  Hotel,  at  the  base  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  The  Jfew  Dungeon 
'?»«  fiotel  is  at  Millbeck,  1  M.  lower  down,  near  the  fall  tcomp.  p.  420). 
he  route  hence  to  Grasmere  is  described  at  p.  420. 
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From  Conitton  to  Ambleside^  see  route  described  in  the  rererse  direc- 
tion at  p.  419.  Goniston  may  also  be  made  the  starting-point  for  the  com- 
bination circular  tour  there  mentioned.  —  Those  who  wish  to  return  from 
Goniston  to  Bowness  may  yary  the  above  route  by  following  the  Amble- 
side road  to  (TVs  H.)  Waterhead  (p.  iii)y  and  going  on  thence  by  steamer. 

Fbom  Windebmbbb  (and  Bownbss)  to  Amblbside,  Gbasmebe, 
AND  Keswick,  21  M.,  coach  seyeral  times  daily  In  summer  in  4  hrs. 
(fare  Gs.  6(2.,  retnrn  9^.  9c2. ;  to  Ambleside  is,  Qd.,  to  Grasmere 
%,  6(2.).  This  fine  drive  takes  the  traveller  through  the  heart  of  the 
Lake  District.  The  distances  are  calculated  from  Windermere  station; 
from  Bowness  (p.  412),  whence  the  morning  coaches  start,  add  1^/2M. 
This  is  an  excellent  route  for  cyclists. 

From  the  station  the  road  leads  to  the  N.W. ,  passing  the  grounds 
of  Elleray  (p.  413)  on  the  right,  and  beyond  the  (8/4  M.)  cross-roads 
(to  Bowness  on  the  left  and  Patterdale  on  the  right)  descends 
through  trees  to  (1/2  M.)  Troutbeck  Bridge  (Sun  Hotel).  To  the  left 
are  Calgarth  Ball  and  Park.  At  (3  M.)  Low  Wood  Hotel  (p.  414) 
we  reach  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  the  road  skirts  to  (1  M.j 
Waterhead  (p.  414),  passing  below  Dove  Nest  (p.  414;  to  the  right). 
We  now  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Rothay  (to  the  left  a  road  leading 
to  Rothay  Bridge)  to  (8/4  M.)  Ambleside  (p.  418). 

Quitting  Ambleside,  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  ivy^clad  KnoU^ 
the  former  residence  of  Harriet  Martineau,  and,  across  the  Rothay, 
at  the  foot  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  Fox  Howe^  the  home  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
To  the  right  opens  the  small  valley  of  the  Scarkdale  Beck ,  and  on 
ihe  same  side  is  the  richly-wooded  park  of  Rydal  Hall,  I1/4  M. 
Rydal,  a  small  village  near  the  E.  end  of  Rydal  Water  (180  ft.), 

a  pretty  little  lake,  ^/^  M.  long  and  1/4  M.  wide. 

To  reach  Rydal  Mount,  the  home  of  Wordsworth  from  1817  till  his 
death  in  1860,  we  ascend  the  steep  road  to  the  right  for  170  yds.  A  glimpse  of 
the  house,  on  a  small  hill  behind  the  church,  almost  hidden  by  the  trees, 
is  got  from  the  coach.    It  contains  no  relics  of  the  poet  and  is  not  shown. 

The  pretty  little  Falls  of  the  Rydal  are  within  the  grounds  of  Rydal 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Le  Flemings,  and  a  guide  must  be  obtained  at  a 
cottage  below  the  church,  to  the  left.  The  two  falls  are  about  Vs  ^* 
apart,  and  the  upper  one  is  about  */«  ^*  from  the  highroad. 

Walkers  to  Grasmere  may  leave  the  highroad  at  Bydal,  take  the  first 
turning  to  the  left  beyond  Bydal  Mount,  and  follow  a  path  along  the  W. 
slope  of  Ifab  Scar  (views),  which  joins  a  narrow  road  at  White  Moss  and 
reaches  the  highroad  just  beyond  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  (see  p.  417). 

The  coach-road  now  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  Rydal  Water,  passing 
Nab  Cottage,  where  Hartley  Coleridge  (d.  1849)  and  Thomas  De 
Quincey  (1786-1859)  once  lived.  Silver  Howe  and  Serjeant  Man  rise 
In  front.  Beyond  Rydal  Water  the  road  turns  sharply  round  a  wooded 
knoll,  and  discloses  a  lovely  *View  of  Grasmere  lake  and  vale.  The 
fells  in  front  (left  to  right)  are  Helm  Crag,  Steel  Fell,  Seat  Sandal, 
and  Great  Rigg.  The  coach  skirts  the  lake  for  1/2  M.,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  turns  to  the  left.  (Walkers  who 
do  not  call  at  the  village  may  save  74  ^*  ^y  keeping  to  the  right 
here,  rejoining  the  coach-road  at  the  Swan  Hotel.)  —  9  M.  (from 
Windermere)  Qrasmcre,  see  p.  421. 
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Abont  72  ^*  beyond  the  Tillage  of  Orasmere  we  pass  the  Swan 
Hotel ,  a  little  to  the  right ,  and  soon  begin  the  long  ascent  to  the 
(3  M.)  top  of  the  Dunmail  Raise  Pass  (780  ft.),  \>etire&a  Steel 
FeU  (1811  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Seat  Sandal  (2415  ft.)  on  the  right. 
The  scenery  becomes  wilder.  To  the  left  we  have  a  good  view  of 
Helm  Crag  (p.  421).  The  wall  at  the  top  of  the  pass  is  the  bound- 
ary between  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  the  heap  of  stones 
is  said  to  mark  the  grave  of  Dunmail,  last  king  of  Cumbria.  We  now 
obtain  a  view  of  Thirlmere,  with  Helvellyn  to  the  right  and  Skiddaw 
in  the  distance.  About  I74  M.  below  the  pass,  and  1  M.  from  the 
S.  end  of  Thirlmere,  we  reach  Wythhum  (Nag's  Head  Inn). 

Thirlmere  (533  ft.)  is  nearly  3  M.  long,  and  nowhere  more 
than  Y3  M.  wide.  Its  greatest  depth  is  128  ft.  The  W.  side,  oppo- 
site Helvellyn,  is  bordered  with  picturesque  woods- and  crags. 

Thirlmere  and  tlie  sarronnding  country  as  far  as  the  watersheds  are 
now  the  property  of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  who  have  made  the  lake 
a  reservoir,  raising  the  water-level  20  ft.  by  means  of  a  dam  at  the  K. 
end.  As  compensation  a  fine  road  has  been  made  along  the  W.  bank 
(preferable  for  pedestrians),  which  is  traversed  by  pnblie  conveyances 
between  Grasmere  and  Keswick.  The  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  water 
to  Kanchester  is  96  M.  long. 

Foot-passengers  may  follow  the  road  on  the  W.  bank  of  Thirlmere, 
and  from  Armbo^^  halfway  down  the  lake,  may  proceed  to  the  W.  by  a 
rough  path  across  the  Armboih  Fell  (1588  ft.;  route  marked  by  whitened 
stones)  to  (IV4  hr.)  Watendlath^  6  M.  from  Keswick  (comp.  p.  428). 

The  through  coach-road  runs  above  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  at  the 
base  of  Helvellyn,  for  about  1  M.  From  the  top  of  a  long  gradual  as- 
cent it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Yale  of  St.  John,  with  Saddleback 
(or  Blencathara)  in  the  background.  The  wooded  knoll  to  the  left  is 
Oreat  How  (1090  ft.).  We  pass  (1  M.)  the  little  King's  Head  Inn, 
at  Thirlspot;  ^4  M.  farther  on,  the  road  down  the  Yale  of  St.  John 
diverges  to  the  left.  The  Castle  Rock  of  St.  John,  celebrated  by  Scott 
in  *The  Bridal  of  Triermain*,  now  rises  on  the  right  (1000  ft.).  For 
the  next  3  M.  the  scenery  is  less  interesting,  but  when  we  reach  the 
top  of  the  ridge  called  Castle  Bigg,  we  are  repaid  by  a  charming  *Yiew 
of  the  vale  of  Keswick,  with  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater  and  Bassen- 
thwaite.  Skiddaw  and  Blencathara  rise  in  front;  to  the  W.  are  the 
fells  round  Newlands  (p.  429)  and  Buttermere  (p.  429).  We  have 
still  a  descent  of  1^4  M.  to  reach  Keswick  (see  p.  426). 

Ambleside  (*8alutati(m^  *Queen's,  R.  38. 6d.,  D.  Ss,  6d.-5«. ;  WhUe 
Lion,  R.  or  D.  3^.,  all  in  the  town ;  hotels  at  Waterhead,  on  the  lake, 
3/4 M.  from  the  town,  see  p.  414;  Lodgings),  a  small  town  with  (1901) 
2536  inhab.,  is  beautifully  situated  In  the  valley  of  the  BoViay,  at 
the  foot  of  Wans  fell  Pike,  and  ^/^  M.  from  the  head  of  Windermere. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  and  fragments  of  tesse- 
lated  pavements  and  other  remains  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  perhaps  the  best  headquarters  for  excursions  In  the 
S.  part  of  the  Lake  District,  and  has  abundant  omnibus  and  coach 
communication  with  Waterhead  (p.  414),  Grasmere,  Windermere 
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irailway-station,  Coniston,  Keswick,  and  Patterdale.  The  Church  of 
8U  Mary^  bnilt  ]>y  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  contains  a  stained-glass  window 

to  the  memory  of  Wordsworth. 

ExcuBBioNB  FROu  Amblbside.  From  the  hotels  a  road  and  path  ascend 
bv  the  stream  to  (V2  H.)  *  Stock  €Hll  Force  ^  a  romantic  little  fall  about 
70  ft.  high,  with  picturesque  surroundings  (adm.  3d.)'  —  To  the  C2  M.)  Rfdal 
FalU,  see  p.  417.  —  A  pleasant  walk  in  the  prettily-wooded  yalley  of  the 
Rotfiay  may  be  taken  by  crossing  the  rirer  near  the  church  and  ascending 
on  the  right  bank,  past  Fox  Howe  (p.  417),  to  (i*/*  M.)  Pelier  Bridge, 
Then  back  by  the  highroad  (1  M.)-  —  Another  excellent  view  of  Winder- 
mere is  obtained  from  *Jenkin'i  Oroff,  1V«  M.  to  the  8.  —  Other  short 
walks  may  be  taken  to  SleUoiih  Force  (see  below),  Colmth  Force  (p.  420), 
'^Loughrigg  Terrace  (see  below),  Troutbeck  (p.  422),  etc. 

Ascents.  The  ascent  otWaiufell  Pike  (1597  ft.),  rising  to  the  E.  of  Amble- 
side, takes  V«-l  1^'*  The  best  route  is  viH  Stock  Gill  Force,  Vs  H.  beyond 
which  we  cross  a  stile  to  the  right  and  follow  a  clearly  indicated  path  made 
by  the  Lake  District  Association.  The  top  affords  a  charming  yiew  of 
Windermere,  Grasmere,  and  Bydal,  with  numerous  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  descent  may  be  made  oh  the  S.E.  by  a  path  marked  by  stakes 
to  Troutbeck  (p.  422)  in  IVa  hr.,  whence  we  return  via  (2  M.)  Low  Wood 
(p.  414)  to  (2  H.)  Ambleside.  —  *Loughrigg  Fell  (1101  ft.)  may  be  ascended 
by  several  routes,  and  its  long  uneven  top  affords  a  variety  of  views.  The 
easiest  route  (about  1  hr.)  is  by  the  path  ascending  from  Clappersgate  (see 
below),  1 M.  to  the  8.  W. ;  the  shortest  ascends  from  the  bridge  near  St.  Mary's 
Church  (see  above).  —  The  Fox  Gill  ascent  begins  behind  Fox  Howe  (see 
above).  The  descent  (steep)  may  be  made  by  Loughrigg  Terrace  and  Bed 
Bank  to  Grasmere  (p.  421).  —  The  top  of  ITab  Sear,  the  southernmost  spur 
of  Fairfield,  may  be  reached  from  Ambleside  via  Bydal  in  l-lVa  hr.  We 
follow  the  road  past  Bydal  Mount  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  ascend  a  green 
slope  between  two  walls.  —  Fairfield  (2863  ft.)  itself  may  be  reached  by 
following  the  ridge  to  the  X.  from  Nab  Scar  (2-3  hrs.  from  Ambleside;  fine 
views),  but  the  usual  ascent  is  by  the  bridle-path  ascending  from  the 
Swan  Inn  near  Grasmere  (p.  418).  —  Ascent  of  the  Langdale  Piket,  see  p.  420. 

Fjkom  Ambleside  to  Coniston  bt  Babn  Gates  and  back  by  Oxsnfbll 
(to  Coniston  7VsM.,  back  8M.).  This  round  is  made  daily  in  summer  by 
chars-k-banes  (fare  os.).  Circular  tour  tickets  are  also  issued  at  Amble- 
side for  Coniston,  Furness  Abbey  (train),  Lake  Side  (train),  Waterhead 
(steamer),  and  back  to  Ambleside  by  omnibus  (fares  8s.  9d(.,  64.  6cl.,  5«. 
6d,\  tickets  available  for  a  week)..—  The  road  leads  to  the  S.W.,  crosses 
(i/s  M.)  Rothay  Bridge,  and  skirts  the  8.  slopes  of  Loughrigg  Fell.  At 
(1  M.)  the  village  of  Clappersgate  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  road 
to  the  Langdales  (see  p.  420)  and  cross  Brathay  Bridge,  We  then  traverse 
a  well-wooded  district  at  the  head  of  Pull  Wyke  Bay  (to  the  left,  Brathay 
Hall),  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  Hawkshead  road,  and  ascend  to  (2  M.) 
Barn  Oate*  Inn,  where  we  obtain  a  good  mountain  view.  At  (2  M.)  High 
Cross  we  johi  the  route  from  Bowness,  described  at  p.  414.  2i/a  M.  Conis- 
ton, see  p.  414.  —  On  the  return-route  we  strike  to  the  N.  through  Yeudale^ 
torn  to  the  right  after  IV2  M.,  and  ascend  past  High  Tewdale  Farm.  The 
patriarchal  yew  for  which  the  dale  was  celebrated  was  all  but  destroyed 
by  a  storm  in  December,  1894.  About  this  point  the  road  turns  to  the 
left  and  ascends  on  the  slope  of  Oxen/ell  to  (2V2  M.)  the  top  of  the  pass 
(500  ft.  5  view).  Farther  on  e/4  M.),  a  road  diverges  on  the  left  to  Colwith 
Force  (see  below).  To  the  left  is  Elterwater  Tarn,  near  which  is  a  small 
cottage-factory  (St.  Martin's),  where  Mr.  Albert  Fleming  has  resuscitated 
the  old  Lakeside  industries  of  spinning  and  hand-loom  weaving.  Our 
road  descends  to  the  right  to  (1  M.)  Skelieiih  Bridge,  over  the  Brathay, 
which  forms  the  small  fall  of  Skeltoith  Force  300  yds.  farther  up.  We  then 
skirt  the  base  of  Loughrigg  Fell  to  (2  M.)  Brathay  Bridge  (p.  416). 

Toub  of  thb  Lanodales,  I9V2  M.,  coach  daily  in  summer  in  6  hrs. 
(tvtt  Is.y.  From  Ambleside  to  (3M.)  Skelvrith  Bridge,  see  above.  About 
1  M.  farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  Conistoi^  and 
descend  to  Colwith  Bridge ,  just  beyond  which  the  road  forks.    [We  may 
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here  stop  to  visit  CohoHh  Foree^  a  eascade  in  the  pretty  little  valley  to 
the  right  (key  kept  at  a  cottage  by  the  fork;  34.)*]  ^ur  road  ascends  to  the 
left,  a  little  above  the  fall ,  through  the  vale  of  Little  Langdale ,  which 
is  separated  from  Great  Langdale  by  Linffmoor  Fell  (to  the  right).  Beyond 
the  (1  H.)  hamlet  of  IdUle  Langdale  (two  inns)  we  pass  Little  Langdale 
Tarn  (340  ft.)  and  a  litUe  farther  on,  near  Fell  Foot^  join  the  route 
described  at  p.  416. 

The  coach  stops  at  one  of  the  hotels  (p.  416)  for  luncheon,  and  ample 
time  is  allowed  for  a  visit  to  *  Dungeon  Oill  Force  (}/%  H.  from  either  hotel) 
romantically  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge,  hemmed  in  by  vertical  walls 
of  rock  and  making  a  perpendicular  descent  of  about  70  ft.  Above  the 
fall  is  a  curious  natural  bridge  formed  by  two  rocks  firmly  wedged  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  ravine.  Those  who  have  come  from  the  Old  Hotel 
may  descend  the  hill  to  the  New  Hotel  and  there  rejoin  the  coach. 

[Dungeon  Gill  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Langdale 
Pikes  (Harrison  Stickle  2400ft.;  Pike  o'  Stickle  2S2dtl,),  which  takes  li/s-2hrs. 
(pony  and  guide  8-10<.).  We  ascend  in  windings  near  the  Dungeon  Gill  beck 
(with  the  stream  to  the  right).  As  we  approach  the. final  part  of  the 
ascent  the  Pike  o'Stickle  rises  to  the  left  and  the  Harrison  Stickle  to  the 
right,  but  to  reach  the  latter  we  have  to  make  a  detour  to  the  left  round 
a  spur.  The  view  from  the  top  is  somewhat  drcumseribed ,  but  com-< 
mands  Langdale  and  Windermere.  The  descent  may  be  made  by  Stickle 
Tarn  (1540  ft.),  below  Harrison  Stickle.  The  route,  which  is  unmistakable, 
passes  between  the  Pavey  Ark  Rocks  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  tarn,  and  then 
descends  along  the  beck.  —  Qrasmere  may  be  reached  in  2-2Vs  hrs.  by 
keeping  to  the  N.  from  Stickle  Tarn  and  climbing  the  ridge  in  front, 
until  a  point  Is  reac}ied  troxa.  which  we  look  down  upon  Grasmere.  In  de- 
scending we  keep  to  the  right  of  Codale  Tarn  and  Fasdale  Tarn.  From 
the  Pike  o'  Stickle  we  may  descend  on  the  K.W.  to  the  Stake  Peus  (p.  490) 
and  Borrowdale  (see  p.  428).  —  Bowfell  (2960  ft.:  *View)  may  be  ascended 
from  Old  Dungeon  Gill  Hotel  in  2-2V4  hrs.,  via  Stool  End  Farm  and  the 
shoulder  called  the  Band.} 

From  Dungeon  QUI  our  road  runs  to  the  £.  through  the  green  valley 
of  Great  Langdale,  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  About 
2  V.  beyond  Hillbeck  we  reach  Langdale  Cfvurch  and  the  village  of  Chapel 
Stile  ^  on  the  fells  near  which  are  numerous  slate-quarries.  Here  the 
road  forks,  and  walkers  who  wish  to  return  direct  to  (5  M.)  Ambleside 
follow  the  branch  to  the  right,  passing  Eltervater  and  Loughrigg  Tarn, 
\A  new  road  starting  Vs  ^-  beyond  the  turn  for  Elterwater  village  reaches 
Skelwith  Bridge  in  hU  H. ;  it  is  easier  and  finer  than  the  old  road.]  The 
coach  ascends  the  road  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  saddle 
between  Silver  How  and  Loughrigg  Fell,  where  we  have  a  good  retro> 
spect  of  the  Langdale  Pikes,  Bowfell,  and  other  summits.  As  we  descend, 
a  fine  *View  of  Grasmere  is  disclosed.  To  ei^ioy  this  to  the  full  we  may 
diverge  to  the  right  a  little  farther  on,  pass  (with  permission)  through  a  gate 
marked  ^private",  and  follow  the  drive  to  the  so-called  Red  Bank^  a  bare 
spot  on  the  K.  side  of  Loughrigg  Fell.  We  return  by  another  'private*  drive 
(to  the  right),  which  brings  us  out  on  the  road,  1^/4  M.  from  the  village  of 
Grasmere.  The  road  leads  round  the  S.W.  side  of  the  lake.  Ortssmere^ 
see  below.    From  Grasmere  to  (4  M.)  Ambleside^  see  p.  417. 

Other  excursions  may  be  made  from  Ambleside  to  (8^/2  M.)  Patterdale 
(coach  daily,  joining  the  route  from  Windermere  at  the  Kirkstone  Pass, 
reached  from  Ambleside  by  a  steep  ascent  of  3  M.  through  the  valley  ot 
the  Stock  Oill  Beck;  comp.  p.  419);  to  Wasdale  Head  (p.  4m),  either  by  the 
Wrynose  Peus,  Hardknott  Fast,  Eskdale,  Bootf  and  Bummoor  Tarn  (231/4  M.), 
or  by  Dungeon  Oill  (Ti/s  II.)  and  by  bridle-nath  over  Esk  ffause  (2870  ft.  \ 
3-31/2  hrs.;  comp.  p.  482);  and  to  KestHek  via  QrecU  Langdale  and  Uie  Sioike 
Pass  (road  to  Dungeon  Gill  71/2  H.;  bridle-path  over  the  pass  S-S^^  hr8^ 
road  from  Bosthwaite  to  Keswick  O^^  M.). 

The  village  of  Orasmere  (*Ptince  of  Wales,  on  the  lake,  Vs  M. 
from  the  village,  R.  4«.,  D.  4«.;    *Bothay,   similar  charges;    Red 
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Lion;  *Mo88  Orove Private,  R.3«.,  D.Ss.,  these  three  in  the  Tillage; 
Swan,  V2^*  to  ^®  ^* ;  Lodgings)  is  channingly  situated  near  the  N. 
end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  main  road 
from  Amhleside  to  Keswick.  Wordsworth  (d.  1860)  resided  here 
in  Dove  Cottage  (adm.  6(2. ;  memorials)  from  1799  to  1808,  and  is 
bnried  in  the  churchyard  (comp.  p.  417).  Almost  every  point  in 
the  neighhonrhood  is  celebrated  in  his  poetry.  In  the  church  is  a 
memorial  tablet,  with  a  head  by  Woolner.   Pop.  (1901)  781. 

^Chrasmere  (208  ft)  is  about  1  M.  long  and  nearly  Y2  ^*  broad 
in  the  middle ;  its  greatest  depth  is  180  ft.  There  is  a  solitary 
green  island  in  the  centre. 

Helm  Ortkg  (ISOO  ft. ;  1  hr.) ,  rising  to  the  K.  of  Qrasmere,  is  a  good 
point  of  Yiew.  We  follow  the  Easedale  road  (see  below)  to  a  point  about 
Vs  M.  beyond  the  slab-bridge,  diverge  to  the  right  between  two  houses, 
pass  through  a  gate  to  the  right,  and  ascend  by  a  wall.  When  the  wall 
begins  to  descend  we  keep  to  the  left.  At  the  top  are  some  curious 
crags,  supposed  to  resemble,  when  seen  from  below,  a  lion  and  lamb,  an 
^Ancient  Woman  cowering  beside  her  rifted  ceir.  the  'astrologer,  sage  Sidro- 
pher,  etc.  —  The  charming  *Yiew  from  (1^^  M.)  Red  Bank  has  been 
mentioned  on  p.  420.  We  may  return  by  the  "S,  side  of  Grasmere  (2^/%  ]I.)i 
crossing  the  Bothaif  between  Orasmere  and  Bydal  lakes,  or  we  may  extend 
our  walk  to  include  a  circuit  of  Bydal  Water  (6  M.  in  all).  From  Red 
Bank  we  may  also  ascend  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg  Ftll  (p.  419)  in  about 
1/2  hr.  —  Perhaps  the  best  short  walk  from  Orasmere  is  that  to  (2^/2  M.) 
£asedale  Tarn.  There  is  a  bridle-path  all  the  way,  and  driving  is  practicable 
for  11/4  H.  The  route  leads  to  the  N.W.,  following  the  general  course  of 
the  JBcuedale  Beck.  The  turns  to  the  right  are  to  be  avoided.  About  Vs  H. 
from  the  village  the  road  crosses  the  stream  by  a  bridge,  and  a  little 
farther  on,  walkers  cross  it  again  by  a  slab-bridge  and  ascend  by  its 
right  bank.  As  we  approach  the  tarn  we  pass  Sour  Milk  Force^  the  milky 
water  of  which  is  conspicuous.  Fine  retrospect  of  Grasmere.  The  tarn 
lies  in  a  secluded  valley,  915  ft.  above  the  sea  and  700  ft.  above  Orasmere. 
The  walk  may  be  prolonged  to  JHingeon  Qill  (1V^2  hrs.)  or  to  the  Longdate 
Piket  (2-3  hrs. ;  comp.  p.  430).  The  return  to  Orasmere  may  be  varied  by 
ascending  Siiver  Sow  (1346  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  8.  (see  Map). 

AscsNT  OF  HXI.VXLLTN  C^/t^Jt  hrs.}  pony  and  guide  i5<.,  both  un- 
necessary for  practised  climbers).  We  follow  the  Ughroad  to  Keswick 
(see  p.  418)  for  V/a  M.,  to  a  bridge  >/4  H.  beyond  the  Swan  Hotel.  Here 
we  pass  through  a  gate  on  the  right  and  ascend  the  rough  track  to  the 
left  of  the  stream.  To  the  right  is  the  charming  little  fall  of  Tongue  Oill 
Force  f  to  which  a  digression  should  be  made.  Our  track  keeps  to  the 
left  and  can  scarcely  be  missed,  though  some  climbers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  SecU  Sandal  (3416  ft.;  to  the  left)  for  Helvellyn.  Fine 
retrospects  of  Orasmere  as  we  ascend.  In  about  ls/4  hr.  we  reach  the  top 
of  the  GrUedale  Past  (1980  ft.),  between  Seat  Sandal  and  Fairfield  (2863  ft.), 
where  we  pass  through  a  gap  in  the  wall.  To  the  left  lies  Qritedale  Tarn 
(1768  ft.).  We  now  descend  to  the  (12  min.)  tarn,  cross  the  stream  issuing 
from  it.  and  ascend  by  the  steep  zigzag  track  to  the  left  to  Dollyvoaggon 
Pike  (2810  ft.),  the  S.  and  lowest  extremity  of  the  Helvellyn  ridge.  The 
ascent  hence  to  the  summit,  reached  in  about  1-1V4  hr.  from  Orisedale 
Tarn,  is  comparatively  easy.  The  *View  from  Helvellyn  (3118  ft. ;  origin 
of  uame  uncertain),  the  second  in  height  but  most  impressive  in  form  of 
the  Lake  Uts.,  is  very  extensive,  including  all  the  main  summits  of  the 
Lake  District  and  the  lakes  of  Windermere,  Coniston,  Esthwaite,  andUUs- 
water.  (Thirlmere  is  not  visible  from  the  highest  point.)  Immediately 
at  our  feet,  on  the  £.,  is  the  Rod  Tarn  (2366  ft.),  between  two  spurs  of 
Helvellyn,  Catchedicam  on  the  left  and  Striding  Edge  (2500  ft.)  on  the  right. 
The  Solway  Firth  and  the  hills  of  Dumfriesshire  bound  the  view  to  the 
K.,  while  the  sea  is  the  limit  to  the  S.    We  may  descend  either  to  Grasmere, 
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WvMw^  (aee  p.  MB),  Thirlipot  (see  p.  418),  or  PatterdaU  (p.  434).  The 
Wytliham  path  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  Grasmere  route  about 
10  min.  below  the  top.  —  Grasmere  is  also  the  starting-point  for  the 
easiest  ascent  of  Fairfleld  C2868tt.;  lV2-2hrs.).  We  torn  to  the  right  near 
the  Swan  Hotel  and  ascend  by  a  well-marked  bridle-path.  Or  we  may 
diverge  from  the  Helvellyn  route  near  the  top  of  Grisedale  Pass  (p.  ^21) 
and  make  straight  for  the  summit. 

FnoM  GKABKsns  to  Fastrkdalm  (Uixswatbb)  bt  thx  GsusBnAUB  Pass 
(8  H.,  in  8-4  hrs.;  an  easy  and  delightful  excursion).  From  Grasmere  to 
the  (11/2-2  hrs.)  head  of  the  Gruedale  Pass  (1980  ft.),  see  p.  421.  The 
descent  beyond  the  tarn  is  steep  at  first.  To  the  left  towers  Helvellyn,  to 
the  right  SI.  SvndapU  Crag  (2756  ft.).  Ullswater  is  generally  hidden.  Good 
walkers  may  ascend  to  the  saddle  between  Fairfleld  and  St.  Sunday^s 
Orag,  and  follow  the  ridge  all  the  way  to  Patterdale  (fine  views).  Beyond 
a  shed,  reached  1/2  hr.  after  leaving  the  tarn,  we  cross  a  small  beck  and 
keep  to  the  left  of  the  main  stream.  In  1/4  hr.  we  pass  through  a  gate 
and  cross  to  the  other  side.  From  (10  min.)  the  abandoned  farm-house  of 
Eim  How  a  good  road  leads  to  (1^/2  H.)  Patterdale  (see  p.  424). 

Fbom  Gbabkebb  to  Bobbowdalb  via  Easbdalb  (to  B^thwaite  8-4  hrs.). 
We  leave  Grasmere  by  the  Easedale  Tarn  route,  follow  the  road  for  about 
Vs  M.  past  the  slab-bridge  (p.  421),  pass  between  the  two  houses  (as 
on  the  ascent  of  Helm  Crag,  p.  421),  and  then  follow  the  bridle-path  to 
the  left,  which  ascends  Far  Eaeedale  Gill.  About  1  H.  from  the  point 
where  we  left  the  road  we  cross  the  beck  at  the  StylhiMKUe  Stepe,  The 
track  ceases  about  1  M.  farther  on,  but  we  follow  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  soon  realch  the  (1  H.)  head  of  the  Easedale  Valley.  Beyond  this  we 
cross  a  depression  (at  the  head  of  the  Wy(hbur%  Valley)  and  ascend  again  in 
the  same  general  direction  to  (1  M.)  Qreenup  Edge  (2000  ft.),  the  highest 
part  of  the  route,  between  High  Raise  (2600  ft.)  on  the  left  and  UlUcarf 
C2870ft.)  on  the  right  (*View).  In  descending  we  keep  to  the  right,  the 
direction  being  roughly  indicated  by  heaps  of  stones.  Lower  down ,  the 
path  reappears  and  descends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  (view  of 
Borrowdale).  At  the  hamlet  of  Stonethwaite ,  about  2  M.  below  the  top, 
we  cross  the  stream  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  Vs  ^'  farther  on  join  the 
main  Borrowdale  road,  i/s  M.  above  Rotthwaite  (p.  428).  From  Bosthwaite 
to  (61/2  M.)  Keewiek,  see  p.  428.  —  Walkers  may  also  reach  Keswick  from 
Grasmere  vi4  Dunmail  Raise,  Amiboih  Fell,  and  Watendlath  (comp.  p.  417). 

From  Windbbhebb  to  Fattbbdale  (Ulls-watek)  ,  12Vs  M., 
coach  dally  in  2^2  hrs.  (fare  6«.  Qd,,  return  8a.  6(2.).  ()irciilar  tour 
tickets,  available  for  a  week,  are  issued  from  Windermere  to  Kes- 
wick via  Patterdale  (coach,  steamer,  and  train;  fares  16«.  3d.,  14«. 
3<i.,  13d.  6(2.).  Male  coach-passengers  are  expected  to  walk  most 
of  the  way  up  to  the  top  of  Klrkstone  Pass.  Our  road  diverges  to 
the  right  from  that  to  Ambleside,  at  a  point  ^/iM.  from  Windermere 
station  (p.  407) ,  and  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  Troutbeck 
valley. 

Another  road  leaves  the  Ambleside  road  at  Troutbeck  bridge,  s/4  M. 
farther  on,  and  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  beck;  it  is  this  road  that 
passes  through  the  long  and  picturesque  village  of  Troutbeck  and  past  th« 
^Mortal  Man  HoteV.    The  two  roads  unite  at  the  K.  end  of  the  viUage. 

Our  road  soon  quits  the  woods  and  commands  charming  views  of 
Windermere.  From  (2  M.)  Troutbeck  Oiureh  (E.  ¥dndow  by  Bume- 
Jones,  William  Morris,  and  Ford  Madox  Browne)  a  road  leads  to  the 
left  to  the  village  of  Troutbeck  (see  above) ,  and  1  M.  farther  on, 
Just  beyond  the  Queen's  Head,  our  road  unites  with  that  leading 
through  Troutbeck  (see  above).  We  now  ascend  steeply  along  the 
E.  slope  of  WamfeU  (p.  418)  to  the  (31/4  M.)  top  of  the 
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Pass  (1500  ft),  between  Red  Screes  (2540  ft)  on  the  left  and 
Cauddle  Moor  (2500  ft)  on  the  right  Abont  200  yds.  below  the 
col  we  pass  the  Traveller's  Rest,  a  small  inn,  which  is  sometimes 
wrongly  described  as  the  highest  inhabited  honse  in  England  (comp. 
p.  398).  About  as  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  col,  to  the  left,  is 
the  stone  that  giyes  name  to  the  pass ;  it  is  supposed  to  look  like 
a  *kirk*  from  a  point  about  halfway  down.  Brothers*  Water  comes 
into  sight  in  front,  with  Place  Fell,  rising  above  Ullswater,  in 
the  distance.  2^2  M.  Brothers'  Water  Jnn.  Y2  M.  Brothers'  Water 
(520  ft),  Yd  ^*  square,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  drowning 
of  two  brothers.  Below  Brothers*  Water  the  road  crosses  the  outlet 
of  Hayes  Water ,  turns  to  the  left,  and  crosses  (V2  ^0  ^^®  Ooldrill 
Beck,  We  now  descend  through  Patterdale,  passing  the  mouth  of 
Deepdale,  between  Fairfield  and  St  Sunday's  Crag,  on  the  left, 
and  soon  reach  the  village  of  (1^/4  M.)  Patterdale  (p.  424).  UUswater 
Hotel  (p.  424)  is  about  1  M.  farther  on. 


b.  Ullswater  Section. 

Travellers  who  enter  the  Lake  District  on  the  Ullswater  side 
leave  the  railway  at  Penrith  (p.  408),  whence  several  Goachbs  (fare 
25.)  ply  daily  in  summer  to  (5^2  M. ;  1  hr.)  Pooley  Bridge  (*Sun), 
situated  to  the  S.W.,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 

Walkers  may  turn  to  the  S.  at  the  station,  without  entering  the  town, 
and  follow  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Eamont.  The  route  passes  (3  H.) 
Dalemam  Hall  and  crosses  DumnalUt  HiU  (view). 

*Ullswater  (477  ft  j  *Dlf  s  water')  is  the  second  in  size  of 
English  lakes,  measuring  7i/2  M.  in  length  and  74*^/4  ^*  ^^  breadth. 
Its  greatest  depth  is  205  ft  The  scenery  of  the  lake,  which  some 
prefer  to  that  of  Derwentwater  and  Windermere ,  increases  in  pic- 
turesqueness  and  grandeur  as  we  approach  the  head.  No  jgeneral 
view  of  the  lake  is  obtainable,  as  its  bondings  divide  it  into  three 
reaches,  each  of  which  from  some  points  seems  a  complete  lake  in 
Itself.  There  is  a  good  road  along  the  whole  of  the  W.  side  of  the 
lake,  but  on  the  more  precipitous  E.  bank  the  road  stops  at  the  en- 
trance of  Boiedale  (p.  424).  Boats  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels 
to  fish  in  the  lake ;  boat  and  man  5«.  per  day. 

The  small  Steamers  which  ply  on  the  lake  (fares  2«.,  U.  Od.;  return 
8«.,  2«.),  taking  */4-i  hr.  to  reach  the  upper  end,  start  from  a  small  pier, 
1/4  K.  from  Pooley  Bridge.  The  seenery  of  the  first  reach,  3  M.  in  length,  is 
rather  tame.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  rises  the  wooded  hill  otDunmalM, 
To  the  right  is  the  BrcKktnrigg  Hotels  IV4  M.  from  Pooley  Bridge.  Howtovon 
(p.  424),  the  only  intermediate  station,  lies  in  a  bay  to  the  left.  Opposite  is 
the  point  of  Skelly  Nah,  The  middle  reach,  4  M.  long,  extends  to  the  islet 
of  H<m»9  Holme.  To  the  left  rise  Hallin  Fell  (1270  ft.)  and  Birk  Fell  (1670  ft.), 
with  Boredale  and  the  hamlet  of  Scmdtoick  between  them.  To  the  right 
are  Ootebarrow  Fell  (1660  ft.) ,  the  finely-wooded  Oowbarroto  Park  (forever 
associated  with  Wordsworth's  ^Daffodils'),  and  LyulpKt  Tower  (p.  424). 
In  front  of  us  rises  the  stately  Helveliyn.  We  now  turn  to  the  left  into 
the  upper  reach,  2  M.  long,  which  contains  a  few  islets.  The  *View  here  is 
yery  grand.   To  the  left  PUtee  Fell  (2164  ft.)  descends  abruptly  into  the  lake) 
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opposite  is  the  wox>d-clad  JSUpbarrote  Crag.  At  the  head  of  the  lake  lies 
Patterdale,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Sunday's  Crag  (2756  ft.)  The  8teamboat>pier 
is  near  the  TJllswater  Hotel,  about  Vs  H.  from  the  head  of  the  lake. 

TBtterHLBle  (*Patterdale  Hotel,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  3«. ;  WhiU  Lion, 
nnpietending ;  Lodgings)  is  a  small  Tillage,  delightfully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  valley  of  that  name  and  close  to  the  head  of  Ullswater. 
It  is  a  favourite  centre  for  excursions  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Lake 
District.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  near 
the  steamboat- pier,  is  the  large  *Ull8water  Hotel  (R.  or  D.  4«.). 
with  pleasant  grounds.  Near  it  is  the  *Olenridding  Temperance 
Hotel  (R.  from  25.,  D.  3«.-3«.  6d.,  pens,  from  7«.  6d.).  On  the  hill- 
side above  the  Ullswater  Hotel  are  the  Oreenaide  Lead  Mines,  which 
send  a  stream  of  polluted  water  into  the  lake. 

The  favourite  short  excursion  from  Patterdale  is  that  to  Aira  Force 
(4  M.),  which  may  be  made  tither  by  land  or  by  water.  In  the  former 
case  we  follow  the  prettily-wooded  road  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake, 
passing  &y%  M.)  the  road  to  Troutbeck  station  (p.  431) ,  to  the  beck  just 
beyond  it.  We  cross  the  beck  and  ascend  by  the  path  to  the  len  to 
O/s  H.)  the  fall.  To  the  right  is  Lpulph's  Tower,  a  square  ivy-clad  build- 
ing, the  name  of  which,  like  that  of  the  lake  itself,  is  said  to  commem- 
orate a  Baron  de  L'Ulf  of  Greystoke.  A  guide  may  be  obtained  here 
(unnecessary).  For  the  water-route,  which  a£Fords  better  views,  small 
boats  may  be  obtained  either  at  the  Patterdale  or  the  Ullswater  Hotel. 
The  fall  of  *Aira  Force,  70  ft.  high,  is  very  romantically  situated  in  a  rocky 
chasm  with  wooded  sides.  Two  rustic  bridges  (rather  frail)  cross  the  stream 
above  and  below  the  fall  and  afford  convenient  points  of  view.  The 
scenery  of  the  glen  above  the  fall  is  also  picturesque,  and  another 
pretty  little  fall  is  formed  higher  up.  A  path  leads  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  stream  through  Gowbarrow  Park,  now  public  property  (comp. 
p.  431)  to  (1  M.)  Dockray  (p.  431).  —  The  following  is  a  fine  round  of 
10-12  M.  (4  hrs.)  from  Patterdale.  We  take  the  lane  leading  to  the  E. 
from  the  church  and  iollow  the  track  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake. 
(Visitors  at  the  Ullswater  Hotel  may  save  2H.  by  ferrying  across  to 
BUavoick.)  The  higher  of  the  two  patiis  on  the  slope  of  Place  Fell  conk- 
mands  charming  views  of  dale  and  fell*  After  IVs  H.  the  path  descends 
to  the  shore  and  rejoins  the  lower  path,  and  after  IM.  more  it  turns  to 
the  right,  away  from  the  lake,  and  leads  round  a  plantation.  At  (IM.) 
Scmdtoicky  a  hamlet  at  the  entrance  to  Martindale  (view  of  High  Street  in 
the  background),  a  road  diverges  to  the  right.  Our  path  leads  straight 
on  through  wood  and  along  the  base  of  Hallin  Fell  (1^0  ft.),  follows  the 
line  of  the  shore,  bends  to  the  right  1 U.  farther  on,  and  after  Vs  M.  more 
joins  the  road  about  i/i  M.  short  of  Howtown  (*J7o<«l,  unpretending.  From 
Howtown  we  at  first  follow  the  road,  which  ascends  past  the  church  and 
the  hamlet  of  Cotegarth^  to  the  (1  M.)  saddle  between  Hallin  Fell  on  the 
right  and  Steel  Knott*  (1190  ft.)  on  the  left.  It  then  descends,  crosses  a  beck, 
and  turns  to  the  right  towards  Sandwick  (p.  423).  About  20X^00  yds.  from 
the  bridge,  however,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  leading 
through  Boredale.  The  road  crosses  (*/«  M.)  the  stream,  and  ends  at  the 
farmhouse  at  (1  M.)  Boredale  Bead.  From  this  point  we  ascend  by  a  steep 
bridle-path  to  (iV4  M.)  Boredale  House  (1200  ft.;  view).  The  descent  on 
the  other  side  to  (s/4  M.)  Patterdale  is  short  and  steep. 

Fbox  Pattbrdals  to  Hawbs  Watsb.  The  easiest  route  is  to  take 
the  steamer  to  Howtown,  the  land -journey  to  which  has  been  described 
above,  and  ascend  thence  (2Vs-3  hrs.).  Those  who  wish  to  drive  must 
stort  from  Pooley  Bridge  (to  Mardale  Green  15  M.).  At  Howtown  we  pass 
through  a  gate  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  and  ascend  to  the  8.  through  the 
glen  of  Fusedale.  at  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
beck.  In  about  V2  hr.  we  bend  to  the  left,  up  the  fell,  and  soon  cross  a 
Utle  stream  (no  path).    Blencathara  now  appears  in  our  rear  and  Hel- 
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yellyn  to  the  right,  while  High  Street  is  yisible  to  the  S.  On  reaching 
the  (Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge  {Wettther  Billy  2174  ft.)  we  have  a  fine 
mountain  view  to  the  S.  and  W.  In  descending  we  bear  to  the  left  and 
cross  the  C/i  H.)  Meatand  Beck  hy  a  foot-bridge  we  saw  from  above.  In 
10  min.  more  we  reach  the  road  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  which  leads 
to  the  W.  (right)  to  C2V4  M.)  Jiardale  Green  (see  below).  —  The  direct 
route  from  Patterdale  to  Hawes  Water  leads  by  Kidsty  Rke  (4-6  hrs.).  We 
follow  the  Windermere  road  for  about  2  M.,  and  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  to  the  right ,  just  below  Brothers^  Water  (see  p.  £23) ,  we  keep 
straight  on  through  the  hamlet  of  Low  Harteop,  About  Va  ^'  farther  up 
our  road  (a  cart-track)  crosses  the  Hayes  Water  Beck,  recrossing  it  in  Vs  M. 
more,  and  passing  near  the  foot  of  Hayet  Water  (1343  ft.).  We  then  as- 
cend in  zigzags  to  the  (>/4-l  hr.)  top  of  the  ridg^.  From  this  point  we 
may  diverge  to  the  right  and  a«cend  to  the  top  of  High  Street  C«663  ft.), 
which  commands  an  extensive  view.  [The  name  of  High  Street  is  de- 
rived from  an  old  Roman  road  that  ran  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  ^  some 
traces  of  it  may  be  discerned .  near  the  summit  of  High  Street.]  Kidstp 
Pike  (2560  ft.)  rises  in  front,  to  the  left.  The  direct  route  for  Mardal, 
Green  keeps  straight  on  through  a  gate  in  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  ridge 
whence  we  have  a  steep  and  somewhat  rough  descent  of  about  1  hr. 

Hawes  Water  (694  ft.),  2V3  M.  long  and  Va  H.  wide,  is  a  solitary 
little  lake,  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains.  Good  quarters  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Jhin  Bull  Inn  at  Mardale  Oreen,  1  H.  from  the  head  of 
the  lake.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  6V3  M.  from  Shap  (p.  407)  by 
footpath  and  7Vs  M.  by  road  via  Bampton  (Grown  &  Mitre).  Good  walkers 
may  also  go  on  to  Windermere  (I2V2  M. ;  4Vs-5V3  hrs.)  by  the  JTan  Bield 
Pate  (2060  ft.),  Kentmere^  and  the  Garhoum  Paee  (1450  ft. ;  fine  views  in 
descending).  Or  they  may  ascend  High  Street  (IV2-2  hrs.;  see  above)  and 
descend  by  the  Troutbeck  glen  to  Windermere  (3-SVs  hrs.). 

M oxjntaiit  Ascents  fbom  Pattbbdals.  The  ascent  of  Place  7ell  (2164  ft.; 
view)  takes  about  1-lVs  hr.  We  ascend  nearly  to  the  top  of  Boredale 
Mouse  (p.  424),  and  then  diverge  to  the  left  and  climb  the  ridge.  The 
descent  may  be  made  to  the  road  through  Boredale  (p.  424).  —  To  reach 
the  top  of  St.  Sunday's  Grag  (2756  ft. ;  IVs  hr.)  we  leave  Patterdale  by 
the  bridle-path  through  Gritedale  (comp.  p.  422),  and  beyond  (IVs  M*)  the 
farm-buildings  of  Elm  How  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  a  zigzag  green  path,  on 
the  right  bank  of  a  beck,  to  the  (Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge,  where  we  turn  to 
the  right  towards  the  (Vs  hr.)  summit.  The  top  commands  a  good  view  of 
Ullswater  and  Helvellyn.  The  descent  may  be  made  iJong  the  ridge  and 
straight  down  to  Patterdale.  —  Helvellyn  (8118  ft.;  p.  421)  may  be  ascended 
either  vi&  Glenridding  (3-4  hrs.)  or  by  Red  Tom  (2-2V8  hrs.),  the  latter 
being  the  shorter  but  steeper  route  (pony  and  guide  12«.;  on  the  second 
route  the  ponies  must  be  left  at  the  tarn,  Vs  M.  from  the  top).  By  the 
Glenridding  route  we  leave  the  highroad  opposite  the  Ullswater  Hotel 
and  ascend  the  cart-track  to  (IVs  M.)  Greeneide  Smelting  Mill.  Here 
we  avoid  the  track  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  bridle-path  in  a  straight 
direction.  Ifear  Keppelcove  Tarn  (1826  ft.)  the  path  ascends  in  zigzags 
to  the  right,  afterwards  bending  to  the  left,  and  soon  reaching  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  where  we  turn  to  the  left  (path  no  longer  distinct),  and 
reach  the  summit  in  Vs  ^'*-  more.  Walkers  may  shorten  the  distance 
a  little  by  ascending  to  the  left  of  Keppelcove  Tarn.  For  the  more 
interesting  Bed  Tarn  route  we  follow  the  Grisedale  path  (p.  422)  for  about 
Vs  M.  and  turn  to  the  right,  crossing  the  beck,  at  a  guide-post.  The  pony- 
track  from  this  point  to  a  gateway  about  2  M.  farther  on  is  well  marked, 
and  beyond  the  gateway  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Red  Tarn  (2356  ft.),  the 
highest  sheet  of  water  in  the  Lake  District.  We  keep  to  the  right  of  the 
tarn  and  climb  steeply  to  the  top  of  the  Swirrel  Edge^  along  which  a 
narrow  path  leads  to  the  summit.  Mountaineers  may  diverge  to  the  left  at 
the  gateway  and  ascend  by  Striding  Edge.  Descent  to  WytMnim  or  Thirl*' 
potj  see  p.  422;  to  Graemere,  see  p.  421.  —  A  good  and  easy  Mountain  Walk 
(5  hrs.),  commanding  excellent  views,  is  the  round  by  Hart  Crag  (2700  ft. ; 
to  the  S.),  Fairfield  (p.  421),  and  Si,  Sunday's  Crag  (p.  422). 
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From  Patterdale  to  K&wick,.  see  p.  430  (yarious  routes;  for  walkers 
the  best  is  over  HelveUyn  and  dowB  to  Thirlspot,  5-6  hrs.t  the  easiest  and 
quickest  route  is  by  Troutbeck);  to  Windermere  (and  Ambleside)  by  the 
KirkeUme  PcuSf  see  p.  432;  to  Oraemere  by  the  OrieedaU  Aus,  see  p.  432. 

c.   Keiwiok  and  Derwentwater  Section. 

Keswick.  •— >  Hotels.  ^Ksswick  Hotel,  at  the  station,  V*  K*  ''^^^ 
the  town,  a  large  establishment  with  200  beds,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  4s.  M.\ 
*QusEM*s,  in  the  main  street,  B.  Ss.  6d.,  D.  8<.  6d.,  Botal  Oak,  same 
proprietor  and  charges;  Lake  Hotel,  B.3s.6d.,  D.3-5s.;  Kimq^s  Ahms,  B.3«., 
D.  2s.  6d.Se. Sd. ;  *Geoboe ;  Blbncathea,  *Skiddaw,  unpretending  tempe- 
ranee  hotels,  B.  2s.  6(2. -Sit.  —  At  Portitucale^  IVs  H.  from  the  station: 
*Dekw£ntwateb  Hotel.  —  *Lodobb  Hotel  and  *Bobbowdalb  Hotel,  see 
p.  427.  —  Lodgings  in  abundance. 

Ooaohea  run  daily  from  Keswick  to  Borrowdale  (fid. ;  return  is.),  Qr<u- 
mere  (4s.;  return  6«.),  Ambleside  (6s.,  7s.  6d.),  Butiermere  (there  and  back 
6s.),  and  Windermere  (6s.  6<l.,  9s.  9d.).  Drivers*  fees  are  included  in  these 
fares.  —  Hotel  Omnibuses  from  the  station  to  the  town  (6<i.). 

Boats  on  Derwentwater  Is.  per  hour,  5s.  per  day;  with  boatman  2s. 
for  the  first  hr.  and  Is.  Qd.  for  each  addit.  hr.;  10s.  per  day. 

Fishing.  The  lake  contains  trout,  perch,  pike,  and  eels,  and  some  of 
the  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  are  good  trout-streams.  Angler'^s  ticket 
for  the  district  Is.  per  day,  2s.  Qd.  per  month,  5s.  for  the  season. 

Bailway  from  Penrith  or  Gockermouth  to  Keswick,  see  p.  -406. 

Keswick  J  a  small  market- town  with  4451  inhab.,  1b  sitnated  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Qreta,  close  to  Derwentwater  Lake  and  amid  much, 
fine  mountain-scenery ,  of  which ,  howoTer ,  scarcely  a  gllmpie  is 
seen  from  the  town  itself.  The  interesting  little  CroBihwaiie  Churchy 
72  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  beyond  the  bridge  oyer  the  Ghreta, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  main  street,  contains  a  monument  to 
Southey  (inscription  by  Wordsworth).  On  an  eminence  to  the  right, 
on  this  side  the  bridge,  is  Oreta  Hally  the  home  of  Southey  in  1803- 
43.   Shelley  also  lived  at  Keswick  for  a  time  after  his  marriage. 

Near  Greta  Hall  are  two  Lead  Pencil  Monnfactorie*,  to  which  strangers 
are  admitted.  The  process  of  pencil-making  is  interesting;  but  the  fam- 
ous Borrowdale  plumbago  is  now  scarce,  and  the  quality  of  the  pencils 
usually  offered  for  sale  is  not  of  a  high  class.  The  S^kool  of  Jndvsiritd  ArU^ 
near  G^eta  Bridge,  and  the  School  of  Efnbroidmy,  Main  St.,  are  interesting. 
—  There  is  an  interesting  Model  of  (he  Lake  District  0  in.  to  the  mile)  in 
the  Museum  (adm.  td.)  in  Station  Boad,  and  two  on  a  larger  scale  (6  in. 
to  the  mile)  at  Abraham^s  and  Mayson'*s,  on  the  way  to  the  lake  (adm.  6<l.). 

*Berwentwater  (238  ft),  a  lake  3  M.  long,  1  M.  wide,  and  70  ft. 
deep  at  the  deepest  points ,  is  perhaps  the  loTeliest  of  the  English 
lakes.  Its  compact  form  enables  it  to  be  taken  in  at  one  yiew.  The 
picturesque  variety  of  the  steep  wooded  crags  and  green  hills  rising 
from  its  bank,  and  the  grouping  of  its  wooded  islets  are  very  beau- 
tiful. The  best  views  of  the  lake  include  a  fine  mountain-back- 
ground ,  T^ith  Skiddaw  towering  to  the  N.  and  Borrowdale  opening 
to  the  S.  The  largest  islands  are  Derwent  Isle  (with  a  house  on  it), 
Lord  Isle^  and  8t,  Herbert's  Isle;  on  the  last  is  the  ruined  cell  of  a 
hermit  of  the  7th  century.  The  'Floating  Island',  which  appears 
at  intervals  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  consists  of  a  mass  of  weeds 
made  buoyant  by  the  escape  of  gas  from  decayed  yegetable  matter. 
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The  Iftke  may  be  surveyed  from  several  admirable  points  of  view 
near  Keswick.  Perhaps  the  best  is  *Oastle  Head,  or  Castlet,  a  small  wooded 
height  (590  ft.))  Vs  ^'  ^o  ^^®  3*  o'  ^^®  town,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Bor- 
rowdale  road  (see  below).  We  leave  the  road  by  a  wicket-gate  and  fol- 
low a  winding  path  to  the  summit,  where  we  overlook  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  lake.  At  the  S.  end  is  the  fine  entrance  to  Borrowdale,  appar- 
ently blocked  by  the  conical  Castle  Crag.  To  the  right  of  Castle  Crag, 
in  the  distance,  are  Great  End  and  the  Scafell  Pikes.  At  the  S.W.  comer 
of  Derwentwater  itself  rises  Maid^^  Moor,  sloping  rapidly  downwards  (to 
the  K.)  to  Cat  BelU.  Behind  these  we  see  parts  of  Sindscarth  and  Ro- 
btntotty  and  a  little  to  the  right  and  still  farther  back,  High  Stile  y  Red 
PUte^  and  other  fells  enclosing  Buttermere  (p.  429).  To  the  K.  of  the  gap 
beyond  Cat  Bells  rise  Causey  Pike,  with  its  curious  hump,  and  Orise' 
dale  Pike  \  then  come  the  fells  above  Bassenthtcaite  Lake^  which  is  itself 
seen  at  full  length.  To  the  N.  is  Skiddaw.  The  view  to  the  £.  is  limited, 
but  Seheliifn  peeps  over  the  high  ground  in  front.  The  wooded  heights 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  are  Wallow  Crag  and  Falcon  Crag,  —  A 
closer  view  of  the  lake,  resembling  that  from  Castle  Head,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  *  Friar's  Crag,  a  small  rocky  promontory  jutting  into 
the  lake,  about  */«  V-  ^'om  the  town.  To  reach  it  we  diverge  to  the 
right  from  the  Borrowdale  road,  opposite  the  Lake  Hotel.  —  What  Southey 
described  as  the  best  general  view  of  Derwentwater  is  obtained  near  Ap- 
plethwaite,  about  2  M.  to  the  IT.  of  Keswick.  We  cross  the  Greta  by  the 
bridge  mentioned  at  p.  426,  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  railway,  and  take 
the  (V4  M.)  lane  to  the  right.  Beyond  (Vs  M.)  Ormathtoaite  the  lane  bends 
round  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  (Vs  II.)  Applethwaite.  The  point  of 
view  praised  by  Southey  is  between  Applethwaite  and  (V4  K.)  mllbeek. 

•CiBOUiT  OP  Dbbwbntwatbb  by  Road  (10  M. ;  carr.  16«.,  driver's 
fee  2<.  6d.).  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  the  E.  bank  and  return 
on  the  other  side.  We  leave  Keswick  by  the  street  which  diverges 
to  the  right  (B.E.)  behind  the  town-hall,  and  pass  the  Church  ofSU 
John  and  (1/2  M.)  Castle  Head  (see  above).  For  the  next  mile  or 
so  the  road  passes  through  the  thickets  at  the  base  of  Wallow  Crag 
(see  above),  which  is  succeeded  by  the  picturesque  Falcon  Crag.  At 
a  point  about  2  M.  from  Keswick  the  road  to  Watendlath  (p.  428) 
diverges  to  the  left.  Just  beyond  this  is  the  lodge  of  Barrow  House, 
where  we  may  apply  for  permission  to  visit  the  Barrow  Falls.  These 
falls,  about  125  ft.  in  total  height,  are  among  the  least  attractive  in 
the  district,  but  a  digression  to  them  takes  a  few  minutes  only. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  Barrow  we  see  in  front  of  us, 
1 M.  off,  the  *Lodore  Hotel  (R.  48.,  D.  4^.  6e2.,  pens,  from  9^.),  with  the 
Lodore  Falls  in  the  gorge  to  the  left.  The  falls  (adm.2d.)  are  roman- 
tically framed  with  tall  wooded  crags;  but  as  there  is  usually  more 
rock  than  water,  Southey's  jingling  verses  are  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment.  Those  who  have  time  should  make  their  way 
up  the  beck  to  the  *High  Lodore,  another  fall  about  V2  ^*  farther  up 
(more  easily  reached  by  a  path  from  the  Borrowdale  Hotel).  [A  foot- 
bridge oter  the  Derwent,  nearly  opposite  the  Lodore  Hotel  and  a 
path  leading  to  Manesty  (p.  428)  save  pedestrians  about  3/4  M.] 
About  Ya  M.  beyond  the  Lodore  Hotel  is  the  *Borrowdale  Hotel  (R. 
or  D.  8«.  6c{.),  conveniently  situated  for  excursions  in  Borrowdale. 
At  the  (9/4  M.)  village  of  Orange  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the 
road  through  Borrowdale  (p.  428)  and  cross  the  Derwent.   We  pass 
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through  the  -village,  turn  to  the  right,  and  ascend  to  (d/4  M.)  the  farm 
of  Maneaty,  Jnst  beyond  this  the  grass-grown  old  road  diverges  to 
the  left,  and  as  It  affords  better  views  than  the  modern  road  the 
pedestrian  should  follow  it  The  ridge  to  the  left  commands  a  good 
view  of  Newlands  (p.  429).  A  lead-mine  is  passed  on  the  right. 
At  the  end  of  the  Cat  Bells  ridge,  about  1^/4  M.  from  Manesty,  the 
two  roads  unite.  About  ^4  M.  farther  on,  our  road  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  another  road  descending  from  Skelgill,  and  we  turn  sharply 
to  the  right,  passing  through  a  gate.  Nearly  opposite  this  gate,  to 
the  right,  is  a  wicket,  from  which  a  footpath  leads  through  the  woods 
to  Portinscale,  rejoining  the  road  V2  M.  before  reaching  the  village. 
After  Y2  M. ,  at  a  finger-post,  our  road  unites  with  that  coming  from 
Buttermere  (comp.  p.  429).  IV4  M.  Portinscale  (♦Derwentwater 
Hotel,  see  p.  426 ;  lodgings)  is  a  small  village,  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  lake.  Portinscale  is  1  ^4  M.  from  Keswick  by  road,  but 
1/2  M.  is  saved  by  a  path  diverging  to  the  right  beyond  the  bridge. 

*FnoM  Ebswiok  to  Buttebmebb  by  Bobbowdalb  and  Honisteb 
Hausb,  betubnino  by  Newlands,  a  round  of  22  M.  Public  con- 
veyances make  this  round  daily  (fare  6s,,  driver  1«.),  starting 
about  10  a.m.,  allowing  time  to  visit  the  principal  objects  of  inter- 
est on  the  way,  and  for  luncheon  at  Buttermere,  and  reaching  Kes- 
wick again  about  6  p.m.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  drive  in  the 
kingdom  and  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  —  The  route  as 
far  as  (4^4  M.)  the  entrance  of  Borrowdale  has  been  described 
above.  Instead  of  crossing  the  bridge  at  Grange  we  go  straight 
on,  and  soon  reach  a  (Y2  ^0  slate-quarry,  where  a  road  diverging 
to  the  left  ascends  to  (6  min.)  the  Bowder  Stone,  This  is  a  huge 
mass  of  rock,  estimated  to  weigh  about  2000  tons,  which  has  fallen 
from  the  neighbouring  crags  and  settled  in  a  wonderfully-balanced 
poise.  The  top  of  the  stone  (reached  by  a  ladder;  fee  to  cottager) 
affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  *Borrowdale, 
with  the  richly  -  tinted  rocks  at  its  entrance,  the  wooded  Castle 
Crag  opposite,  and  Olaramara  (2360  ft. ;  due  S.)  and  other  sum- 
mits forming  its  wider  environment.  Beyond  the  Bowder  Stone 
the  lane  descends  again  to  the  highroad ,  which  brings  us  to  the 
(iV4M.)  village  of  SoBthwaite(*iSca/'e2^Hot€2,  R.  orD.  3«.;  *Boyal 
Oa&,  unpretending),  prettily  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley. 

Walkers  to  Bosthwaite  should  vary  their  return  to  Keswick  by  foUowinE 
the  bridle-track  to  (2  M.)  the  hamlet  and  tarn  of  WatendkUh.  The  road 
thence  to  (6  M.)  Keswick  joins  the  above-described  road  near  the  Barrow 
Falls  (comp.  p.  427).  This  is  an  easy  route,  commanding  exquisite  views. 
--  Routes  over  the  Stake  Pats  and  Stp  Head  /Vw«,  see  pp.  490,433. 

Beyond  Bosthwaite  the  road  to  the  Stake  diverges  to  the  left 
near  the  (^2  M.)  Church;  and  the  path  to  the  Sty  Head  Pass  diverges 
on  the  same  side  3/4  M.  farther  on,  near  SeatoUer,  a  hamlet  with  one 
or  two  lodging-houses.  At  SeatoUer  begins  the  steep  and  rough  ascent 
to  the  (IV2  M.)  Honister  HauBe  (1190  ft.).  At  the  top  of  the  pass 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  striking  *HonisUr  Crag  (1760  ft.) ,  which 
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rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  left.  Its  face  is  seamed  with 
slate -quarries.  The  descent  on  the  other  side  is  rery  steep 
at  first.  Bnttermere  and  Grnmmock  Water  come  into  liew  as  we 
descend.  The  fells  rising  ahove  them  (named  from  left  to  right) 
are  High  Crag,  High  Stile,  Red  Pike,  Mellbreak,  and  Robinson. 
At  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  the  (2^2  ^0  farm-honse  of  Oatesgarth, 
whence  we  see  the  Scarf  Oap  Pass^  ascending  to  the  left  of  High 
Crag.  Beyond  Gatesgarth  we  skirt  the  N.  bank  of  Bnttermere,  pass- 
ing the  mansion  of  Haaness,  and  reach  (2^.)  the  Tillage  of  Batter- 
mere  (Victoria;  Buttermcre),  where  the  coach  stops  for  3  hrs. 

Bnttermere  (390  ft.)f  IV^  '^'  long,  Vs  M.  wide,  and  94  ft.  deep,  is  con- 
nected by  a  short  stream  with  *Orammook  Water  (820  ft.),  */a  M.  to 
the  N.W.,  which  is  »/a  H.  long,  Vs-'A  M.  wide,  and  144  ft.  deep.  The 
interval  allowed  by  the  coach  is  generally  occupied  with  luncheon  and 
a  visit  to  *Soide  Force.  This  waterfall ,  126  ft  in  height ,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Lakeland,  is  in  a  glen  on  the  S.  side  of  Crummock  Water.  It 
may  be  reached  by  a  footpath  (about  2  M. ;  often  wet),  crossing  the  stream 
between  the  lakes,  but  the  usual  route  is  to  go  by  boat  to  the  mouth  of 
the  glen  (fare  1«.  each,  there  and  back)  and  walk  thence  to  (*/4  M.)  the 
force.  —  From  Scale  Force  good  walkers  may  cross  the  fells  to  the  W. 
to  (1V4  H.)  Floutem  Tarn  (1250  ft. ;  pronounced  ^Flootem')  and  the  (2V4  M.) 
Anghr^i  Itm^  at  the  foot  of  EnnerdaU  Water  (370  ft. ;  p.  429).  From  Ennerdale 
Water  they  may  ascend  Upper  Ennerdale^  or  the  Valley  of  the  JAta,  and  at 
the  head  of  it  follow  either  the  Scarf  Oap  Pa*$  to  Bnttermere  on  the  left,  or 
the  Black  SctU  Past  to  Wasdale  Head  on  the  right  (p.  432).  Or  they  may 
proceed  direct  to  Wasdale  Head  over  ihe  Pillar  or  the  Steeple  (comp.  p.  432). 

Bed  Pike  (2480  ft.),  though  not  the  highest  peak  in  the  neighbourhood, 
commands  the  best  view.  The  ascent  may  be  combined  with  a  visit 
to  Scale  Force  (2-3  hrs.),  but  the  shortest  route  (iV4-l*/4  hr.)  is  by  the 
Buddy  Beckj  the  stream  flowing  into  the  S.W.  angle  of  Crummock  Water. 
The  descent  may  be  made  by  Bleciberry  Tarn  and  /Shmr  Milk  GiU,  the  stream 
descending  to  Bnttermere.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  view  is  the 
large  number  of  lakes  and  tarns.  The  large  lake  to  the  W.  is  Ennerdale 
Water  (370  ft.),  2Vs  H.  long  and  Vt-Vs  ^'  broad.  To  the  K.W.  of  Crum- 
mock Water  is  the  lakelet  called  Lowe*  Water,  —  From  Bnttermere  to 
Woidale  Head  vid  Scarf  Oap  A  Black  Sail  Passes  (3-4  hrs.),  see  p.  432. 

The  road  to  the  N.,  skirting  the  bank  of  Grnmmock  Water,  leads 
to  (10  M.)  Coekermouth  (p.  4fe).  Our  road  leads  to  the  E.  from 
the  ylllage  of  Bnttermere,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  (IV4  M.)  But- 
termere  House  (1100  ft.),  between  Robinson  (2417  ft.)  on  the  right 
and  Whiteless  Pike  (2160  ft.)  on  the  left.  It  then  trayerses  the 
upland  valley  of  Keskadale  and  descends  through  the  somewhat 
uninteresting  valley  of  Newlands,  SV*  M.  Newlands  Hotel  (R.  2«. 
6d.,  D.  3».) ;  1  M.  Stair;  V2  M.  Svfinside  (inn).  About  V4 M.  farther 
on  we  join  the  road  round  Derwentwater,  at  the  flnger-post  men- 
tioned at  p.  428. 

Another  route  from  Keswick  to  (14  H.)  Bnttermere  leads  by  the 
Whinlattxb  Pass.  The  road  leads  to  the  W.  firom  (IV4  M.)  Portinscale 
(p.  428)  to  (IVs  M.)  Braithwaite  (inn),  beyond  which  the  ascent  to  the 
top  of  the  (2  K.)  Whinlatter  Paaa  (1040  ft.;  Inn)  begins.  About  IV4  H. 
farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  left  firom  the  road  to  Coekermouth  (p.  406) 
and  proceed,  past  (2  H.)  Swinside^  to  (3  M.)  the  Scale  Sill  Hotel,  Vs  ^^ 
from  the  foot  of  Crummock  Water  (p.  429).  For  walkers  the  distance 
hence  to  Bnttermere  village,  by  the  road  skirting  the  E.  bank  of  Crum- 
mock Water,  is  about  SVs  tf>  From  the  Seale  Hill  Hotel  we  may  go  on  by 
L4>wet  Water  to  Lamphtgh  or  to  (11  M.)  Ennerdale  Water  (Angler's  Inn). 
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[The  distance  fr6m  Scale  Hill  to  tlie  Angler  a  Inn  by  the  path  Tift  Floutein 
Tarn  (p.  429)  is  only  6  M.] 

A  fine  route  from  Keswick  to  Buttermere,  with  splendid  yiews,  is 
afforded  by  the  ^Mountain  Walk  (6-7  hrs.)  over  Cat  Belli  (p.  428),  Maiden 
Moor^  Dale  Headj  and  Bobineon  (p.  429). 

FbOM   EeswIOE    to   TmBIiMEBE    BY  THE    DbXTTDS'    CiBOLE   AND 

Vale  op  St.  John  (7*/2  M.).  We  leave  Keswick  by  the  Penrith 
road,  diyerging  to  the  light  from  the  road  to  the  station,  and  cross 
the  railway  twice,  first  posing  under  it  and  then  oyer  it.  "We  then 
take  the  second  turning  to  the  right,  and  after  about  ^2  M.  (1  M. 
from  Keswick)  pass  a  lane  on  the  right,  just  beyond  which  is  a 
stile  leading  into  the  field  with  the  Druidical  Stones.  Of  these 
there  are  about  forty ,  arranged  in  an  irregular  circle ;  the  largest 
are  about  7Y2  ft.  high.  The  old  Penrith  road  joins  the  new 
one  1/2  M.  beyond  the  Druid  Circle,  just  before  it  crosses  the  Naddle 
Beck.  About  ^3  ^*  farther  on,  our  road  diverges  to  the  right  from 
the  Penrith  road  ,  crosses  (1  M.)  Wanthwaite  Bridge ,  and  reaches 
the  main  road  through  the  pretty  Vale  of  St.  Jolm ,  ascending  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  St.  John's  Beck.  To  the  left  are  the  Wanthwaite 
Crags.  At  the  head  of  the  vale  rises  the  Castle  Rock  (p.  418). 
Thirlspot  (p.  418)  is  41/2 M.  from  the  bridge.  Thirlmere,  seep. 41o. 
—  Public  conveyances  make  the  round  of  Thirlmere  (20  M.)  by  this 
route. 

Fbom  Keswick  to  Dungeon  Gill  by  the  Stake  Pass  (4V2-5  hrs. ; 
pony  and  guide  from  Bosthwaite  16«.).  Driving  is  praotioable  as 
far  as  (6 Y2  M.)  Bosthwaite,  see  p.  428.  Near  the  church,  y^  M.  beyond 
Bosthwaite,  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Buttermere  road  and 
proceed  to  (1/3  M.)  Stonethwaite,  both  before  and  after  which  we 
may  take  several  short-cuts  through  the  fields  (to  iihe  left  of  the 
road).  About  8/4  M.  beyond  Stonethwaite  we  turn  to  the  right, 
and  ascend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Langstrath  Beck.  After  V/2  ^« 
more  we  cross  the  beck  by  a  foot-bridge,  and  follow  a  rough  path 
on  the  right  bank.  After  crossing  a  tributary,  ^/iM.  farther  on, 
we  leave  the  Langstrath  Beck,  the  valley  of  which  here  bends  to 
the  right,  and  ascend  in  zigzags,  in  the  direction  we  have  hitherto 
been  following,  to  (3/4  M.^  the  top  of  the  Stake  Fass  (1576  ft.), 
between  Stickle  Pike  (p.  420)  on  the  left  and  Rossett  Crag  on  the 
right.  We  now  cross  a  bleak  upland  plateau  for  about  1  M. ,  and 
then  descend,  along  the  right  side  of  the  beck  flowing  through  Aficfc- 
leden,  to  (2V2  M.)  Old  Dungeon  QUI  Hotel  (see  p.  416).  To  Am- 
hleside,  see  p.  418. 

Fbom  Keswick  to  Pattebdale  by  the  Sticks  Pass,  11  M. 
(driving  practicable  for  5  M.).  We  follow  the  Ambleside  road  (see 
pp.  417,  418)  for  about  5  M.,  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  road  through  the  Vale  of  St.  John  (p.  430).  We  follow  the 
latter  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  diverge  to  the  right  through  a  gate. 
The  track  passes  the  farm  of  Stanah ,  crosses  a  beck  a  little  way 
beyond  it,  and  ascends  to  the  left  in  zigzags.   The  top  of  the  Sticks 
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Pass  (2450  ft.) ,  marked  by  sticks  Inserted  in  the  gronnd ,  forms 
part  of  the  ridge  of  Helyellyn.  Good  retrospect  of  Skiddaw ,  the 
Bnttermere  fells,  Scafell,  etc.  In  front,  Ullswater  now  comes  into 
sight.  In  descending  we  pass  the  Oreenside  Reservoir  and  Lead 
Mine ,  and  join  the  Glenridding  ascent  of  Helvellyn  at  the  Oreen- 
side Smelting  Mill,  Hence  to  Patterdale,  see  p.  425. 

Good  walkers  in  fine  weather  will  do  better  to  go  from  Keswick  to 
Patterdale  (5-6  hrs.)  via  the  top  of  Helvellyn  (driving  practicable  to  Thirl- 
spot,  5V2  M.:  thence  in  3-4  hrs.)*  for  which  sufficient  directions  will  he 
found  at  pp.  Gi^HSb^  while  others  may  prefer  the  approach  vi&  Troutheck 
(see  below). 

Fbom  Ejbswick  to  Pattebdale  viI  Tboutbeck,  I6V2  M.,  by  railway 
and  coach  (through-tickets  4«.  2tf.,  3<.  6d.,  8<.  2d.;  return  6«.  Sd.,  54.  8</.). 
Those  who  wish  to  drive  the  whole  way  must  take  this  route.  —  Railway 
from  Keswick  to  (9  M.)  Troufbeck  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Tr<m(beek 
near  Windermere),  see  p.  406.  The  first  part  of  the  route  from  Troutheck 
to  Ullswater  is  dreary.  The  road  leads  due  8.  from  the  station,  and 
ascends  to  its  culminating  point  (ca.  1100  ft.) ,  to  the  W.  (right)  of  the 
rounded  MbU  Fell  (1760  ft.).  We  then  descend  to  (2V4  M.  from  Troutheck) 
MatierdaU  End^  at  the  church  of  which,  s/4  M.  beyond  the  village,  a  road 
to  the  left  leads  to  Greytioke.  At  (1/2  M.)  Doekray  (Royal  Hotel,  plain), 
where  the  scenery  improves,  our  road  is  joined  on  the  right  by  a  cart- 
track  crossing  the  fells  from  Wanthwaite  (see  p.  430).  [Walkers  should 
leave  the  road  here  and  descend  on  the  other  side  of  the  beck,  through 
Oowbarrow  Park^  which  has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  public  (enquire 
at  the  inn).  We  pass  through  the  farm-yard  opposite  the  inn,  and  then 
follow  a  path  skirting  the  slope  of  Qotebarrow  Fetly  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream.  We  pass  a  picturesque  old  mill,  the  pretty  little  Hiffh  Force, 
and  a  quaint  little  gully,  and  finally  reach  Aira  Force  (see  p.  424).  From 
Aira  Force  to  Patterdale,  see  p.  424.] 

From  Doekray  we  descend  between  Ootcbarroto  Fell  and  Park  on  the 
left  and  the  finely-wooded  Olencoin  on  the  right,  and  soon  obtain  a  fine 
•View  of  the  head  of  Ullswater,  with  Place  Fell,  St.  Sunday's  Crag,  etc. 
We  reach  the  bank  of  the  lake  IV2  H.  beyond  Doekray.  Thence  to  (2  M.) 
Ullmater  Hotel  and  (1  H.)  Patterdale,  see  p.  424. 

Fbom  Keswick  to  Wasdalb  Head  by  the  Sty  Hbad  Pass, 
14  M.  (5-6  brs.).  Driving  is  practicable  to  (9  M.)  Seathwaite,  and 
ponies  can  go  the  whole  way  (pony  and  guide  from  Rosthwaite  15s.). 
From  Keswick  to  (7^2  M.)  Seatoller,  see  p.  428.  Just  before 
SeatoUer  we  pass  throngb  a  gate  to  the  left  and  follow  a  lane,  which 
skirts  the  Derwent,  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  bank. 

By  diverging  to  the  right,  before  crossing  the  (V4  M.)  bridge,  we  may 
visit  Wordsworth's  'fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale"*  (a  group  of  yews),  and 
follow  the  path  on  the  same  side,  past  the  Plumbago  Mine,  to  Seathwaite. 

Abont  Y4  Bf .  beyond  the  bridge  we  reach  the  hamlet  otSealhviaite, 
said  to  be  the  rainiest  inhabited  place  In  England,  the  annnal  rain- 
fall averaging  150  Inches.  T\iQ  Plumbago  Mine ,  which  formerly 
produced  admirable  lead  for  pencils  (comp.  p.  426) ,  is  exhausted. 
At  Seathwaite  the  cart-track  ceases,  and  we  follow  the  path  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  Chreat 
End  (p.  432)  raises  its  perpendicular  front;  to  the  left  rises 
QUxramara  (2560  ft.),  and  to  the  right  Base  Brown  (2120  ft.). 
At  (1  M.)  Stockley  Bridge  we  cross  the  Derwent,  pass  through  a 
gate,  and  ascend  to  the  W.  towards  Taylof^s  Gill  Force.  After 
passing  the  fall  we  bend  to  the  left,  following  the  course  of  the 
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These  two  routes  may  be  combined  in  one  day's  excursion  from  Keswick 
by  an  early  start.  The  walking  may  be  reduced  to  4-6  hrs.  by  driyfaig  to 
Seathwaite  and  ordering  the  carriage  to  wait  at  Oatesgarth;  or  the  trav- 
eUer  may  hire  a  pony  (see  p.  432)  and  avoid  walking  altogether.  —  Those 
who  wish  to  go  from  Keswick  to  Wast  Water  without  the  fatigue  of 
crossing  any  of  the  passes  may  driye  via  BroUhwaUe^  Whinlatter  Pat$^  SealB 
HUlHota  (p.  429),  Lcanpluffhy  EgrwMnt,  and  Calder  Bridge^  to  (84  M.)  Stremdt 
(p.  434),  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  6  M.  from  Wasdale  Head.  About 
1  M.  to  the  E.  of  Galder  Bridge  are  the  ruins  of  Colder  Abbey  (12th  cent.). 
MouKTAiH  AsosNTS  FBOM  KxBWicK.  —  Bklddaw  (3058  ft.),  the  fourth 
highest  summit  in  the  Lake  District,  is  probably  the  easiest  mountain  of  its 
size  to  ascend  in  England  (up  and  down  4-6  hrs.).    Ponies  (6s.)  can  go  all 
the  way  to  the  top ;  guide,  unnecessary,  6«.    We  pass  below  the  railway, 
either  at  the  station  (subway,  closed  on  Sun.)  or  a  little  to  the  E.  of  it, 
turn  to  the  left,  and  then  take  the  (1/4  M.)  second  turning  to  the  left 
(Spoony  OreenLane;  numerous  guide>po8ts).    This  lane  skirts  the  slope  of 
Latrigg  (1203  ft. ;  a  spur  of  Skiddaw),  the  top  of  which  is  easily  reached 
in  about  1/2  hr.  (by  a  railed-in  path)  and  commands  a  charming  view.  The 
lane  turns  to  the  right  round  the  K.  side  of  Latrigg  and  passes  through  a 
(I1/4  M.)    gate   into  a  road  coming  from  Applethwaite.    About  60  yds. 
farther  on,  this  road  ends  at  another  gate,  through  which  we  pass  on 
to   the  open  fell.     We  then  ascend  to  the  left  along   a  wall,  through 
which  we  pass  by  a  gate  near  a  C/4  H.)  refreshment  -  hut.    The   ascent 
hence   to   (^^  H.)  another  refreshment- hut  is  the   steepest  part  of  the 
climb  (fine  retrospects).   Beyond  the  second  hut  the  track  bends  slightly  to 
the  left  and  soon  becomes  almost  level.   It  keeps  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
op  of  the  Low  Man  (2837  ft.),  the  8.  buttress  of  the  summit-ridge,  which 
commands  a  better,  because  nearer,  view  of  Lakeland  than  the  'High  Man\ 
The  distance  hence  to  the  top  is  about  1 K.  The  view  to  the  S.  includes 
a  great  part  of  the  Lake  Distoict,  but  the  fells  are  too  distant  to  be  seen 
to  advantage.  The  Coniston  Old  Man  is  visible  in  the  distance,  and  Helvellyn 
is  conspicuous  to  the  S.E.    Immediately  to  the  E.,  between  Skiddaw  and 
Blencatiiara,  is  the  wild  moorland  tract  called  Skiddaw  Forest.     On  the 
14^.  the  view  extends  to  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  mountains  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Dumfries.    To  the  W.  is  the  sea.  —  The  descent  is  usually  made 
"by  the  same  route,  but  those  who  wish  variety  may  descend  by  the  N.W. 
side  to  High  Side,  6>/s  M.  from  Keswick  and  4  M.  from  Bassenthwaite 
Lake  SUtion  (p.  406).     Another  descent  leads  by  the  Carl  Side  (2400  ft.) 
to  Millbeck  (p.  427).  —  The  ascent  of  Blenoathara  or  Saddleback  (2847  ft.), 
with  its  flue  ^Sharp  Bdge\  is  in  manv  respects  preferable  to  that  of  Skid- 
daw, though  it  is  less  easily  accessible.     The  direct  ascent  and  descent 
from  the  village  of  (3Vs  H.)  Threlkeld  (see  p.  408)  take  8Vs-4  hrs. ,  but 
perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  ascend  by  Scales  Fell  and  follow  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  from  E.  to  W.   (a  round  from  Threlkeld  of  4-6  hrs.; 
*Views).  —  The  top  of  Helvellyn  (8118  ft.)  may  be  reached  from  Keswick 
either  vi&  (6Vs  M.)  Thirlspot  (p.  41^  or  bv  (8M.)  WyfMmm  (p.  418).    The 
actual  ascent  takes  in  the  first  case  l*/4-2i/4  hrs.,  in  the  second  i^JA-iV*  br. 
(pony  and  guide  10«.).    At  Thirlspot  the  pony-track,  which  can  scarcely 
be  missed,  oegins  n^ar  the  King's  Head  Inn  and  leads  at  first  in  a  N.E. 
direction.   Just  before  reaching  Fisher  Oill  it  turns  to  the  right  and  ascends 
straight  towards  the  summit.  In  about  IV2  hr.  we  reach  the  summit-ridge, 
where  the  pony  track  from  Glenridding  (p.  425)joins  ours  on  the  left. 
In  V«  br.  more  we  surmount  the  ^Low  Man'*  (8068  ft.),  which  is   about 
10  min.  from  the  ^High  Man\  or  summit.    The  Wythbum  ascent  is  the 
shortest  and  steepest.  The  bridle-path,  also  easily  traced,  leaves  the  road 
opposite   the  inn   and   ascends   along  the  right  bank  of  a  small  beck. 
Farther  up,  it  bends  to  the  left,  and  about  Vs  M.  from  the  top  it  unites 
vrith  the  route  from  Grasmere  (p.  421).    View,  see  p.  421;  descent  to 
Patterdale,  see  p.  4S6.  —  Among  the  smaller  hills  near  Keswick,  Latrigg 
(see  p.  438),  Swinside  (806  ft.;  near  Portinscale) ,  and  Cat  Bells  (1482  ft.; 
p.  4^)  are  the  best  points  of  view.    The  ascents  of  High  Seat  (1996  ft.; 
from  the  Watendlath  road)  and  Olaramara  (2660  ft.;   from  Bosthwaite) 
are  more  fatiguing.  —  Active  walkers  will  find  the  ascent  of  Oreat  Oablt 
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(2060  ft.)  one  of  the  most  repaying  in  the  district.  The  view  from  the  top 
is  very  fine,  including  Wast  Water,  Scafell  and  Seafell  Pikes,  Skiddaw, 
and  HelreUyn.  The  ascent  may  he  made  either  from  the  Sty  Head  Pass 
(p.  432;  *l4ri  hr.)  or  from  the  Honister  Pass  (p.  428 ;  2-8  hrs.)  yii  6>r«y  KnotU 
(2287  ft.),  Brandreth  (2344  ft.),  and  Green  Gable  (2474  ft.).  The  descent 
may  he  made  hy  Sty  Head  to  Wasdale  Head  (see  helow). 

Among  other  excursions  from  Keswick  may  he  mentioned  the  *Walk 
to  (5  H.)  WatMdlath  (p.  hSt&^  charming  views),  returning  via  (2  H.)  R09- 
thwaite  and  Borrowdale  (in  all  ISVs  M.).  —  The  easy  way  to  visit  Baaaen- 
thwaite  Lake  (226  ft.)  is  to  take  the  train  to  (7V2  H.)  Bassenthwaite  Lake 
station  (p.  406)  and  hire  a  hoat  at  the  Pheasant  Inn.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake,  wMch  is  4  M .  long  and  */«  M.  hroad,  is  rather  tame. 

From  Keswick  to  Th&hnere,  (TroMiere,  Ambletidey  and  Windermere  hy 
coach,  see  p.  417';  to  Graemere  via  Watei*dlath,  see  p.  418. 

d.  Wast  Water  and  Scafell  Section. 

♦Wast  Water  (204  ft) ,  3  M.  long  and  1/2  M.  wide ,  is  the 
deepest  lake  in  the  district,  attaining  a  maximnm  depth  of  258  ft. 
The  scenery  aronnd  it  is  wild  and  imposing.  The  head  of  the  lake 
is  enclosed  by  finely  grouped  mountains,  Including  ScafeU,  Ling- 
melly  Oreat  Oable,  Kirk  Fell,  and  Yewharrow.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
lake  the  Imposing  cliffs  of  the  Screes  ,  culminating  In  IllgiU  Head 
(1980  ft.),  rise  almost  sheer  from  the  water^s  edge.  The  hank  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake  Is  richly  wooded. 

Wasdale  Head  (Wastwater  Hotel;  Row  Head  and  Bumthwaite 
Lodging  Houses,  R.  Is.  6d.-2«.)  is  a  deep  and  romantic  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  about  1  M.  from  the  lake.  Ponies  and 
guides  may  be  obtained  here  for  numerous  excursions,  Including 
the  ascent  of  Scafell  Pike  (see  below).  —  As  the  lake  is  not  seen  to 
advantage  here,  the  traveller  should  visit  Its  lower  end,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  grand  mountain-amphitheatre  at  Its  head. 

The  best  plan  is,  perhaps,  to  hire  a  hoat,  and  go  all  the  way  by  water 
(1<.  per  hr.;  with  boatman  2«.  6<f.  per  hr.;  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  and 
back  5«.).  There  is  a  road'  along  the  W.  bank,  and  even  the  most  hurried 
travellers  should  drive  as  far  as  B<Hcderdale^  1  M.  from  the  head  of  the 
lake.  Those  who  do  not  mind  a  little  rough  walking  may  make  the  round 
•f  the  lake  on  foot,  following  the  ridge  (not  the  base)  of  the  Screes. 
There  are  two  small  inns  at  Strande  (see  below),  a  small  village  1  M.  from 
the  8.  end  of  the  lake. 

The  E.  side  of  the  Wasdale  valley  is  bounded  by  the  huge 
Scafell  or  Scawfell  Group ,  Including  Its  four  principal  summits : 
ScafeU  Pike  (3210  ft),  ScafeU  (3162  ft),  Great  End  (2984  ft.), 
and  Lingmell  (2649  ft.).  The  first  of  these  Is  the  highest  mountain 
in  England,  though  surpassed  by  several  peaks  In  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and  Is  best  ascended  from  Wasdale  Head.  Unlike  that  of 
Skiddaw,  the  ascent  offers  some  genuine  climbing ;  and  though  the 
ordinary  routes  are  free  from  danger  In  good  weather,  it  is  better  in 
doubtful  weather  not  to  attempt  the  ascent  alone  (pony  and  guide 
1B«.).   Ponies  go  to  within  1/2  ^'  0'  the  top. 

Ascent  of  Boafell  Pike,  2-2Vs  hrs.  The  ordinary  and  easiest  route 
from  Wasdale  Head  ascends  along  the  8.  side  of  LingnUll  Gill,  which  we 
reach  by  descending  Wasdale  for  about  1  If.  (to  a  point  near  Waat 
Water)  and  then  turning  to  the  left.    We  follow  up  the  course  of  the 
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BtMam  for  about  Vs  ^'m  <^^  where  it  forks  go  straight  up  the  green 
space  between  the  arms.  About  10  min.  higher  up,  on  more  level  ground, 
we  bend  to  the  left  towards  LiniffMU,  but  turn  again  to  the  right,  near 
a  wall.  The  last  part  of  the  route  is  marked  by  eaims.  Throughout 
this  aseent  Seafell,  to  the  right,  is  more  prominent  than  Scafell  Pike. 
—  A  finer  but  steeper  route  leads  via  Lingmell  Beck  and  Piers  Gill.  We 
proceed  towards  the  K.  to  (Vs  HO  Bvmthwaite,  and  then  to  the  K.E.  through 
the  yalley  between  OrocU  OdbU  and  Lit^gvMU^  with  LingtMll  Seek  to  the 
right.  Aher  about  10  min.  the  pony-track  to  the  Sty  Head  Pass  (p.  431) 
diverges  to  the  left,  and  in  V4  br.  more  we  turn  sharply  to  the  right  and 
ascend  to  the  left  of  Pier^i  Oill.  The  path  joins  the  one  above  described 
in  the  hollow  between  Lingmell  and  Scafell  Pike.  (The  pony-track  goes 
on  to  Esk  BaM9  and  then  tuma  to  the  right.)  *-  Scafell  is  also  ascended 
from  Dungeon  Oill  (p.  421  \  3-4  hrs. ;  route  marked  by  cairns),  ftomRoithwaite 
(p.  428:  3-4  hrs.;  <udms;  pony  and  guide  16i.),  and  from  Boot  (p.  411; 
34  hrs.).  —  The  *  View  from  the  top  is  extensive  and  wild.  It  includes 
Skiddaw  to  the  IS.,  Helvellyn  to  the  N.E.,  High  Street  to  the  B.,  a  bit 
of  Windermere  and  Ingleborough  (p.  439;  in  the  distance)  to  the  S.E., 
the  Goniston  Hills  to  the  S.,  and  the  Isle  of  Kan  and  the  sea  to  the  S.W. 
and  W.  The  view  from  Oroat  End,  the  N.E.  limb  of  the  Scafell  group, 
easily  reached  from  the  top  of  Scafell  Pike  in  */a  hr.,  is  still  finer.  The 
top  of  Seafell f  to  the  S.,  is  somewhat  less  easy  of  approach,  and  the 
view  it  commands  does  not  differ  enough  from  that  aoove  described  to 
repay  the  trouble.  Expert  cragamen  will  find  abundant  opportunity  to 
test  their  akill  in  the  gnlliea  on  the  "S,  and  W.  aides. 

From  Strands  (p.  434)  roads  lead  westward  to  the  railway- 
stations  of  (7  M.)  Drigg  (Victoria  Inn)  and  (8  M.)  Seaseale  (8eaw- 
feU  Hotel,  R.  3-49.,  B.  2«.  6d.,  D.  3«.),  that  to  the  latter  passing 
Cfosforth,  with  an  early  Cross,  14  ft.  Mgb.  Coaches  run  from  Sea- 
scale  to  Wasdale  Head  (4«.)  and  to  Ennerdale  (4a.).  —  Boot  (see 
p.  411),  In  Eskdale,  Is  reached  from  Wasdale  Head  by  a  pony-track 
(6  M.)  leading  past  Bummoor  Tarn  (830  ft.),  between  Scafell  on 
the  left  and  IllgiU  Head  (1980  ft.)  on  the  right.  In  Stanley  GiU, 
abont  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Boot,  Is  *Dalegarth  Force  (60  ft  high), 
wkich  1b,  perhaps ,  the  finest  waterfall  In  the  Lake  District  The 
key  to  the  fall  is  kept  at  Dalegarth  HaU,  a  quaint  old  farm-house 
near  the  foot.  At  the  moutb  of  the  gill,  near  Beckfoot  (p.  411),  is 
the  Stanley  Ohyll  Hotel,  From  Boot  we  may  go  on  by  theHardknott 
Paas  (Roman  Camp,  see  p.  416)  and  the  Wrynose  Pass  to  Ambleside 
(comp.  p.  420),  or  we  may  take  the  narrow-gange  railway  to  Ra- 

yenglass  (p.  411). 

From  Wasdale  Head  to  Kenoiek  by  the  8iif  Head  Pass  or  the  Black 
Sail  Pass,  see  p.  482. 

50.  From  London  to  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Carlisle. 

aOBM.  Midland  Railway  in  6V4-i0hr8.  (fares  40t.  Bd.,  2is,  2Vs<i.).  — For 
the  sections  composing  the  X. JIT.  IF.  Route  from  London  to  Carlisle  C299  M., 
in  6-8*/4  hrs. ;  fares  40«.  6d.,  26<.  Bd.,  2is.  2Vsd.),  see  BB.  36,  Ua,  46.  —  The 
qniekest  route  to  She^eld  is  by  the  Great  Omtral  RaUway  (3  hrs.  8  min. ; 
fares  20«.  lid.,  1S«.  Id.),  see  B.  Uc. 

From  London  (St.  Pancras)  to  (119  M.)  Trent  Junction,  see  R. 
44  h.  —  The  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Erewatih,  now  disflgnred 
with  Iron-workB.  At  (126  M.)  Trowdl  JuncUon  we  join  the  alter- 
native Midland  Railway  main  line  to  the  N.,  coming  In  from  Ket- 
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teiing  and  Nottingham  (comp.  p.  375).  —  126  M.  Ilkeston  Junction, 
for  a  short  branch-line  to  Ilkeston,  Beyond  (130  M.)  Langley  MiU, 
to  the  left,  are  the  mins  of  Codnor  Castle;  and  beyond  (139  M.) 
Doe  Hill  we  see  Hardwiek  Hall  (p.  402)  to  the  right. 

146  M.  Chesterfield  (Portland,  well  spoken  of,  R.  from  38.  6d., 
lunch  2«.  6d ;  Station,  near  Midland  &  G.  G.  B.  stations;  Angel; 
Rutland;  Bail.  Rfmt,  BoorM),  a  busy  manufacturing  town  with 
27,185  inhabitants.  The  curious  twist  of  the  spire  of  the  Parish 
CAurcA  (14- 16th  cent.)  is  probably  due  to  the  warping  of  the  wood- 
work below  the  leaden  casing ;  local  legend  ascribes  it  to  the  deyll. 
Oeorge  Stephenson  (d,  1848)  is  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  The  Stephen- 
son Memorial  Hall  contains  an  engineering  museum  and  a  library. 

About  7  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Chesterfield  is  Hardtoich  Hall  (see  p.  403), 
and  6  M.  to  the  E.  is  BoUover  Castle  (p.  i02). 

Chesterfield  may  also  be  made  the  starting-point  of  a  visit  to  the 
Peak  (B.  46);  it  is  11-18  H.  from  Haddon  and  Chatsworth. 

From  Chesterfield  through  Sherwood  Forett  to  lAncoln,  see  p.  405. 

Beyond  Chesterfield  the  loop-line  by  which  some  of  the  Scottish 
express  trains  run  diverges  to  the  right,  rejoining  our  line  at  Maa- 
borough.  —  1531/2  M.  Dore  ^  Totley,  junction  of  the  Dore  &  Chin- 
ley  line  (p.  399)  to  Buxton.    154  M.  Beauchief  (p.  399). 

I58V2  M.  Sheffield  (Bail  Bfmt,  Booms),  see  p.  380. 

The  line  now  descends  the  valley  of  the  Don,  —  163  M.  Mas- 
borough  (Prince  of  Wales)  forms  part  of  Botherham  (Crown; Ship), 
a  smoky  iron-working  town  to  the  right,  with  (1901)  54,348  in- 
habitants.  *All  Saints'  Church  is  a  good  Perp.  edifice. 

Boohe  Abbey,  9  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Rotherham,  beyond  Maltby,  is  a 
Cistercian  foundation  of  1147  and  an  offshoot  of  Fountains  Abbey  (p.  467). 
The  scanty  ruins  are  well-kept  and  picturesquely  situated.  Close  by  is  Sand- 
beck  Park,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  (164  M.)  Park  OaU^Bawmarsh  is  Went- 
worth  Woodhouse,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  (occasionally  shown  by 
special  permission),  with  portraits  by  Van  Dyck,  Beynolds^  and  others. 

From  (167  M.)  Swinton  branch-lines  diverge  to  Doncaster  (p.444) 
and  to  Pontefraot  and  York  (p.  445).  At  (176  M.)  Cudworth  the 
Hull  and  Bamsley  Bailway  (p.  469)  diverges.  —  181  M.  Sandal  ^ 
WaUon  is  the  junction  for  (3  M.)  Wakefield  (*Bull,  B.  from  8<.  6d., 
D.  2«.-4«.  6(2.;  Strafford  Arms;  Bcyydl;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  the 
capital  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  with  41,544inhab.,  a  brisk 
trade  in  grain,  wool,  and  cattle,  and  numerous  mills  and  manu- 
factories. The  handsome  *Pari«&  Church  (14-15th  cent.),  with  Its 
lofty  crocketed  spire,  is  now  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Wake- 
field, established  in  1888.  The  retro-choir  was  added  in  1902.  The 
Oiantry  on  the  bridge  over  the  Calder,  founded  under  Edward  III. 
and  erroneously  said  to  have  been  re-erected  by  Edward  lY.  as  a 
place  of  prayer  for  the  soul  of  his  father,  Bichard,  Duke  of  York,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield  (1460),  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1847. 
A  monument  on  the  battlefield,  near  Sandal  (see  above),  ly^M.  to 
the  S.  of  the  bridge,  marks  the  spot  where  Bichard  is  believed  to 
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haye  fallen.  —  From  (186  M.)  Kormanton  (Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms) 
lines  radiate  to  York,  Goole,  Dewsbnry,  etc. 

196  M.  Leeds.  —  Hotels.  *Qusen's  (P1.  a;  G,  3),  at  the  Midland 
Station,  B.  4<.,  B.  3«.,  D.  5«.;  Obbat  Nosthbbn  (PI.  b;  B,  3),  at  the  Central 
Station,  B.  i$.y  D.  6«.;  *MAtbopolb  (PI.  o;  B,  3),  SUng  St.,  B.  f^om  i«., 
D.  6«.;  Gbifpin  (PI.  d;  C,  3),  commercial;  Oband  Gsntbal  (PI.  e;  C.3), 
Briggate,  B.  is.  6<f.,  D.  3<.  6d. ;  Tictobia  (PI.  f ;  B,  2),  Great  George  St. ; 
Tbbvbltan  Tbmpbbancb,  Boar  Lane.  —  Bestanrants.  At  the  *Queen's  and 
Great  ITorthem  hotels  (see  above),}  Povoluv^t  Restaurant,  i  Bond  St.; 
Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  stations. 

Bailway  Stations.  Wellington  (Midland  Bailway),  ITew  Station  (L.  N.  W. 
A  N.  E.  B.),  and  Cenirai  Station  (G.  K.  B.  and  L.  ft  Y.  B.)  are  situated  be- 
side each  other  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town  (PI.  G,  B,  3). 

Oabs.  Per  mile  !«.,  each  addit.  ViM.  3d.;  per  "^l^ia.  1«.,  each  addit. 
1/4  hr.  6<f.  —  Slectxio  Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets  and  run  to 
various  suburban  points. 

Post  Offlee  (PI.  G,  3),  City  Square. 

Theatres.  Grand  (PI.  G,  D,  2),  New  Briggate;  Royai  (PI.  G.  2),  Land's 
Lane;  Qtiesn**,  Meadow  Boad;  Em^re  Palace  (PL  G,  2;  varieties),  Briggate. 

American  Oonsnl,  LefHs  Dexter^  Bsq.,  11  Bank  St. 

Leeds,  the  great  centre  of  the  clotb-industry,  the  first  city  in 
Yorkshire,  and  tbe  flftli  in  England,  with  (1901)  428,953  inhab., 
is  situated  on  the  Aire,  It  offers  little  to  detain  the  tourist,  except 
a  visit  to  some  of  its  huge  factories  (introduction  necessary).  The 
chief  streets  are  the  Briggate,  with  the  finest  shops,  New  Briggate, 
Boar  Lane,  Bond8t.,Park  Row  (with  many  handsome  modem  build- 
ings), and  Wellington  Street,  with  the  largest  warehouses.  Several 
of  these  diverge  from  City  Square  (PI.  0,  3),  an  irregular  open  space, 
embellished  with  a  spirited  bronze  Equestrian  Statue  of  the  Black 
Prince  (by  T.  Brock)  and  statues  of  James  Watt,  John  Harrison,  Dean 
Hook,  and  Dr.  Priestley. 

The  Town  Hall  (PI.  B,  0, 2)  in  Park  Lane,  is  a  large  and  ambi- 
tious but  somewhat  begrimed  structure  in  the  Palladian  style,  with 
a  Corinthian  colonnade  and  a  lofty  clock-tower.  Organ-recitals  are 
given  in  the  great  hall  on  Tues.  (3  p.m.)  and  Sat.  (7.80  p  m.).  In 
front  of  the  Town  Hall  are  statues  of  Wellington  (by  Marochetti), 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  adjacent  Municipal 
Offices  is  the  City  Art  OaUery,  with  some  good  modem  paintings 
(open  free,  10-9).  —  The  Museum  (PI.  C,  2)  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  (open  10  to  4  or  6;  adm.  Id.),  In  Park  Row,  contains 
antiquarian,  zoological,  and  geological  collections,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  which  Is  the  Savillan  collection  of  antiquities  from 
Lanuvlum.  The  Post  Office  (PI.  C,  3);  the  Exchange  (PI.  C,  3),  the 
Grand  Theatre  (Pi.  C,  D,  2),  the  Yorkshire  Petmy  Barhk  (PI.  B,  C,  2, 3), 
the  Infirmary  (PI.  B,  2),  and  the  Mechanics^  Institute  (PI.  C,  2),  are 
also  among  the  most  prominent  buildings.  Most  of  the  IsLTge  Factories 
are  near  the  river.  At  th«  Red  House,  in  Guildford  St.  (PI.  C,  2), 
Charles  I.  was  confined  for  a  few  days  while  being  led  captive  to 
London.  Leeds  University  (PI.  B,  1),  at  Beech  Groye,  received  its 
charter  In  1904}  it  was  formerly  a  member  of  Victoria  University 
(p.  865)  under  the  name  of  the  Yorkshire  CoUege, 
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The  church  of  8t.  John's  (PI.  0,  2)  at  the  top  of  Briggate,  con- 
secrated In  1634,  1b  the  oldest  in  Leeds  (entr.  from  the  lane  on  the 
S.  side).  Its  ^Interior,  with  the  original  oaken  fittings,  Is  interest- 
ing ;  the  great  screen  is  one  of  the  fljiest  Renaissance  works  of  the 
kind  in  England.  —  8t.  Peter's  (PI.  D,  3),  in  Kirkgate,  contains  some 
16th  cent,  brasses,  an  ancient  Saxon  Gross,  and  the  tomb  of  Dean 
Hook  (vicar  1837-59).  — -  Mill  Hill  Chapel  (?L  C,  3),  of  which 
Dr.  Priestley  (p.  437)  was  minister  for  seven  years,  was  founded 
in  1672  and  rebuilt  in  1849. 

The  chief  lungs  of  the  town  are  Woodhouse  Moor,  to  the  N.,  and 

*Roundhay  Park  (775  acres;  electric  tramway  2d.),  totheN.E.,  the 

latter  with  two  lakes  and  a  manor-house  (refreshment  rooms). 

About  3Vs  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Leeds,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  reached 
either  by  electric  tramway  (26  xnin. ;  fare  2d.)  or  railway  (see  p.  439).  are 
the  ruins  of  Kixkatall  Abbey  (adm.  free,  9  a.m.  till  dusk),  second  to  Foun- 
tains (p.  467)  alone  among  Yorkshire  abbeys  in  extent  and  preservation. 
The  abbey,  a  Cistercian  house,  was  founded  in  the  12ih  cent^  and  most  of 
the  remains  are  in  the  late-Norman  style.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular. 
The  abbey  now  belongs  to  the  town  of  Leeds.  Wardeltt  'Guide  to  Klrkstall 
Abbey^  (price  3d.  \  with  plan)  may  be  obtained  in  the  old  (Granary,  where 
a  few  interesting  relies  are  also  shown.  —  Excursions  may  also  oe  made 
to  (41/2  M.)  Temple  Neweam,  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Damley  (good  pictures)  \ 
to  Knowethorpe  Old  Hall,  IV2  M.  to  the  E.  (picturesque  gateway);  to  Hare- 
tcood  House  (p.  464);  and  to  the  interesting,  partly  Norman  church  at  Adel^ 
5  U.  to  the  N.N.w.  of  Leeds,  beyond  Headingley.  The  *8hire  Oak'  at 
(2  M.)  Eeadingleif  (electric  tramway)  is  29  ft.  in  girth. 

Fbom  Lbeds  to  Baadford  and  Halifax,  17Vs  M.,  G.  N.  Railway  in 
*/4-lV2  br.  (fares  2«.  id.,  is.  6d..  1^.  4d.).  [Halifax  is  reached  more  directly 
by  the  L.  A  Y.  R.  in  Vs'Vf  br.  (same  fares).] 

9  M.  Bradford. ~ .fibteb.  Midland  (PI.  a;  C,6),  R.  4«.,  D.  6f.;  Viotobia 
(PI.  b;  G,  6),  R.  or  D.  is.\  Talbot  (PI.  ct  C,  5);  Albzakdba  (PI.  d;  B,  6), 
R.  from  Ss. ;  Impbbial  (PI.  e ;  C,  6),  R.  3«.,  D.  2«.  6d.  —  RtUl.  Rfmt.  Rooms,  — 
Midland  Station  (PI.  G,  6);  Exchange  Station  (PI.  0,  6),  for  the  G.  N.  and 
L.  A  Y.  R.  —  Theatre  Boyal  (PI.  B,  4) ;  Princes  Theatre  (PI.  B,  C,  6).  —  Poei  Office 
(PI.  G,  5),  Forster  Sqaare.  —  American  Gonsul,  Brtutu*  B.  Dap. 

Bradiford  (279,809  inhab.),  the  headquarters  of  the  worsted  manufacture, 
contains  a  well-equipped  Teeknieal  College  (PI.  B,  6),  the  United  Yorkshire 
Independent  College^  formed  in  1888  by  the  union  of  colleges  at  Rotherham 
and  Airedale,  the  Cartmright  Memorial  Art  Oallery  A  Museum  (both  to  the 
N.W.),  a  Free  Public  Lihraiy  (PI.  C,  6),  and  sUtues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel^ 
Sir  Titus  Salt,  and  the  Hon,  W.  B,  Forster^  M.  P.  It  has  seven  public  parks. 
The  facade  of  the  imposing  Town  Hall  (PI.  G,  6)  is  embellished  with  statues 
of  English  sovereigns  from  the  Conquest  downwards;  and  the  Exchange 
(PI.  G,  5)  contains  a  statue  of  Richard  Cobden.  —  ITVs  M.  Halifax  (WMie 
Steem;  Old  Cock;  Maude's  Temperance,  R.  2s.;  ReM.  J^/M.  Rooms)y  with 
(1901)  104,983  inhab.,  is  another  important  centre  of  the  woollen  cloth 
and  cotton  industry,  wiUi  a  handsome  town-hall  and  a  Perp.  church.  The 
old  pillory  and  stocks  are  still  preserved.  Defoe  wrote  part  of  'Robinson 
Crusoe'*  in  the  Rose  4c  Grown  Inn,  Back  Lane. 

From  Lbedb  to  Bblbt  (p.  444)  21 M.,  railway  in  Vs-lV*  hr.  (fares  2s.  lOcT., 
Is.  8Vsd.),  TO  YoKK  (p.  440)  25Vt  M.,  raUway  in  SA-l  hr.  (fares  3s.  6<i., 
2s.  U/id.).    The  lines  diverge  at  (9>/4  M.)  MickUJleld. 

From  Leeds  to  Harrogate.  Ripon^  and  Thirek,  see  R.  66;  to  Hudd*r»- 
field  and  Maneheeter,  see  p.  3a7;  to  BoUon  Abbey  and  "Wharf eddie,  see  R.  U. 

Jnst  beyond  (199  M.)  KirkstaU  we  have  a  Tiew,  to  the  right,  of 
KirkstaU  Abbey  (see  above).  —  Beyond  (202  M.)  CalvtrUy  dlT- 
erges  the  Une  to  Otley  and  Ilkley  (see  p.  440).  Beyond  (203Vs  BC) 
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Appcrley  Bridge  the  train  croBses  the  Aire  and  passes  through  a 
long  tunnel.  At  (207  M.)  Shipley  we  cross  the  line  from  Bradford 
(p.  438)  to  Ilkley  (p.  441).  —  208  M.  Saltaire,  a  woollen  and 
worsted -making  town,  named  from  its  founder  Sir  Titus  Salt 
(d.  1876)  and  the  river  Aire.  The  factory  of  the  Salt  family  (chiefly 
for  alpaca)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  company  and  adjoins  the  line 
on  the  right  —  213  M.  Keighley  (Devonshire  Arms,  R.  38.  6d., 
D.  2«.  6d. ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Booms),  pron.  'Eeethley\  is  a  manufacturing 
town  with  41,565  inhahitants. 

From  Keighley  a  branch-line  diverges  by  the  Worth  Valley  to  (4  H.) 
Saworth  (Black  BuU).  the  home  of  the  Brontes.  The  Church  was  rebuilt 
in  1880,  only  the  old  tower  being  left.  A  brass  on  the  floor,  near  the 
chancel-screen,  marks  the  burial-vault  of  the  Bronte  family.  The  Far- 
tonage.  also  enlarged  and  otherwise  altered  since  Charlotte  (1816-56),  Emily 
(1818-^),  and  Anne  (1830-49)  Bronte  lived  in  it,  is  shoWn  only  to  visitors 
with  an  introduction.  The  small  Bronti  Muteum^  near  the  church,  contains 
some  interesting  personal  relics  (adm.  8d.).  —  The  line  goes  on  to  Oxenhope. 

222  M.  Skipton  (Midland,  R.  or  D.  3^.  6d.;  Devonshire  Arms; 
Black  Horse;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  capital  of  the  picturesque 
Craven  District,  with  11,986  inhab.  and  a  late-Perp.  church,  Is  the 
junction  of  lines  to  (11  M.)  Orasmhffton  in  Wharfedale  (p.  443),  to 
Bolton  Abbey  and  Ilkley  (see  p.  441),  and  to  Burnley  and  Aecrington 
(p.  367).  Skipton  Ckutle  (14-1 6th  cent.),  for  500  years  the  seat  of 
the  Cliffords,  is  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Fair  Rosamond,  mistress 
of  Henry  II.  (comp.  p.  14).  —  About  5-6  M.  to  the  N.  of  (229  M.) 
BeU  Bwik,  where  we  leave  the  Aire,  are  *Oordale  Scar,  a  huge 
wall  of  cliffs  (300  ft.),  and  Malham  Cove,  a  fine  rocky  amphitheatre, 
285  ft.  high.  These  are  both  results  of  the  geological  dislocation 
known  as  the  ^Craven  Fault',  which  extends  for  over  20  M. 

232  M.  Hellifield  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction  of  the 
Midland  trains  from  Liverpool  and  Manchester  (comp.  p.  406),  and 
of  the  through-route  to  Morecambe  and  Heysham. 

Fbom  Hsllifisld  to  Hktsham,  85V2  M.,  railway  in  1-2  hrs.  This  branch 
quits  the  main  line  before  Settle  (p.  440)  and  runs  viS.  (5  M.)  Cfigglesteick^ 
with  a  small  museum  in  the  school-house  (relics  from  Victoria  Cave,  see 
p.  440),  and  (11  M.)  Clapham  (see  below),  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4  M.) 
Ingleton  (td.,  4(1.).  From  (I8V4  tf .)  Wennington  a  branch  runs  to  (26V4  M.) 
Cktrnforth  (p.  407).  —  2OV2  M.  Hornby;  241/2  M.  Caton;  261/2  M.  Halton.  — 
29  K.  Lancatter  (Green  Ayret);  291/2  M.  Lancaster  (Ckutle),  see  p.  407.  — 
82  H.  Morecambe  (p.  407).  —  851/2  M.  Heysham  (Eeyaham  Towers,  R.  4-6«., 
D.  is.  6d. ;  Orosvenor,  B.  3«.  6(f.,  D.  is.)  is  the  starting-point  for  steamers 
to  Belfast,  Dublin,  Douglas  (p.  868),  and  Londonderry.  The  trains  run 
alongside  the  steamers. 

CUxpham  (Flying  Horse  Shoe,  at  the  station,  pens.  Is.  6d. ',  I^ew  Inn,  in 
the  village,  I1/2  M.  to  the  N.)  is  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 
*Jngleborough  Cave,  about  I1/2  M.  to  the  "S.  of  the  village  (adm.  2«.  6d.,  for 
a  party  is.  each  \  key  at  the  inns).  The  cave,  which  consists  of  a  number 
of  chambers  and  passages  with  a  total  length  of  Vs  ^)  contains  beautiful 
stalactites  and  stalagmites.  From  its  mouth  we  may  climb  to  (I1/2  hr.)  the 
top  of  Ingleborough  ffUl  (2375  ft.),  which  commands  an  extensive  view.  On 
the  way  we  pass  the  mouth  of  Gaping  OhyU.st  pot-hole  or  swallow-hole 
830  ft.  deep,  terminating  in  a  huge  cave  600  ft.  long  (quite  inaccessible 
without  special  preparation  and  apparatus).  Fell  Beck  pours  into  Gaping 
Ghyll  in  a  single  vertical  jet  of  300  ft.,  forming  a  very  considerable  water- 
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fall  when  the  stream  is  fall.  —  These  excursions  may  also  he  made  from 
Ingleton  (450  ft. ;  IngleboroughAmu^  B.  or  D.  from  2$.  ^  WheaUhec^^  4  M.  from 
Glapham,  at  the  end  of  the  hranch-line  mentioned  at  p.  440.  Other  attracti've 
points  near  Ingleton  are  Yordat  Cave  (adm.  1«.),  41/2  M.  to  the  N. ;  Weather" 
eote  Ccne  (adm.  U.\  4H.  to  the  N.E.;  the  *  Ingleton  Beek  FalU  (adm.  3<f.)> 
IVs  H.  to  the  N.E.;  and  the  *  Thornton  Beck  Fall*  (3d.),  1%  M.  to  the  N. 
A  visit  to  hoth  sets  of  falls  is  easily  comhined  in  one  walk  by  eros«ing 
(iV4  M.)  the  ridge  between  the  glens.  —  From  Ingleton  a  braneh  of  the 
L.N.W.B.  runs  via  CB  M.)  Kirkby  Lonedale  (Boral)  and  (20  H.)  Sedbergh 
(White  Hart)  to  (24  H.)  Low  Gill  Junction  (p.  407),  on  the  main  line. 

237  M.  Settle  (600  ft.;  Ashfleld's;  Lion,  R.  3a.,  D.  28.  6i.), 
1^2  ^>  ^'o^  Giggleswick  (p.  439),  is  a  good  centre  for  excnrsions 
in  a  picturesque  limestone  district. 

About  2  M.  to  the  K.  is  the  Victoria  Cave^  where  niunerous  preMstorie 
bones,  bronze  and  flint  implements,  pottery,  and  coins  have  been  found. 

The  next  section  of  the  railway  traverses  a  wild  and  picturesque 
district  and  is  remarkable  for  its  engineering  skill.  Fine  view  down 
Vent  Dale,  to  the  left,  beyond  Settle.  We  ascend  the  yalley  of  the 
BibbU,  with  Inglehorough  (p.  439)  and  Whemside  (2415  ft.)  to  the 
left  and  Pen-y-Ohent  (2270  ft.)  to  the  right.  The  country  now 
becomes  very  bleak.  Beyond  (247^2  ^0  RibhUhecid  we  cross  Bcctty 
M088  by  a  Yiaduct,  1330  ft.  long  and  165  ft.  high,  and  traverse  the 
Blea  Moor  Tunnel,  IV2  ^*  long.  At  (250  M.)  Dent  we  reach  the 
highest  point  of  the  line  (1145  ft).  After  passing  (257  M.)  Hawea 
Junction,  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Hawes  and  Northallerton 
(p.  449),  we  soon  enter  the  green  valley  of  the  Eden,  in  Westmor- 
land. Before  entering  Birkett  Tunnel  (^4  M.)  we  see,  to  the  right^ 
Pendragon  Castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Pendragon,  father 
of  King  Arthur,  and  beyond  it,  on  the  same  side,  Ib  Lamnuis  Ccutle, 
267  M.  Kirkby  Stephen  (800  ft.;  King's  Arms;  Black  Bull;  comp. 
p.  451).  —  278  M.  Appleby  (King's  Head,  R.  or  D.  3«.) ,  on  the 
Eden,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Penrith  (p.  408).  Appleby  Ca8tU, 
to  the  left,  was  rebuilt  in  1686.  —  The  blue  hills  of  the  Lake 
District  now  bound  the  view  on  the  W.  Beyond  Newbiggin  we  enter 
Cumberland,  and  beyond  Culgirth  traverse  a  tunnel  (^3  M.). 

308  M.  CarliBle,  see  p.  408. 

51.    From  Leeds  to  Skipton  vi&  Ilkley.  Wharfedale. 

27  M.  Midland  Railway  in  l-is/4  hr.  (fares  3«.  2d.,  2«.)}  to  (14  M.) 
Otleu  in  i/z-i  hr.  (fares  U.  9d.,  is.)\  to  (16  M.)  Ilkley  in  Vz-i  hr.  (fiaras  2«.. 
U.  Id.).  —  The  direct  line  to  Skipton  C26  M.,  in  Vz-l'A  hr.)  forms  part  of 
the  Midland  Bailway^s  main  route  to  Scotland  (see  p.  4o9).  Otley  and 
Ilkley  may  also  be  reached  by  the  N.E.R.  (similar  times  and  fares),  and 
holders  of  return-tickets  by  either  line  may  return  by  the  other. 

The  prettiest  and  most  interesting  part  of  Wharfedale  is  that  between 
Bolton  Abbey  and  Barden,  which  may  be  easily  visited  in  one  day  firom 
Ilkley  via  Bolton  Abbey  Station  (see  p.  441). 

Leeds,  see  p.  437.  Our  line  diverges  from  the  main  line  beyond 

Calverley  (p.  438).   At  f9V2  M.)  QuUeley,  where  we  are  joined  by 

the  line  from  Bradford  ^p.  437),  ve  sometimes  change  carriages  for 

Otley,  though  the  loop-line  for  that  town  actually  'diverges  at 
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(IIV2  ^0  Menston  Jxmetion.   The  singnlai  locky  knob  of  AJmias 
cuff  (720  ft.)  is  seen  to  the  right. 

Otley  iWhiie  Horse,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  Qt.  6d.),  the  chief  place  in  Lower 
Wharf edale,  is  a  busy  little  town  with  9230  inhab.,  some  worsted  mills, 
and  a  Perp.  church  incorporating  some  I^orman  remains.  It  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  Chwin  (925  ftO^which  affords  a  good  view  of  Wharfedale  and 
the  hills  to  the  X.  and  TS.W.  About  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  lies  Fatnley  Sally 
the  seat  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Fawkes,  containing  an  extensive  and  admirable 
^Collection  of  works  by  Turner  (who  was  a  frequent  visitor  here);  also 
Cromweirs  watch  and  the  sword  and  hat  worn  by  him  at  Marston  Moor, 
Fairfax's  drum  and  sword,  and  other  relics  of  the  Civil  War  (open  to 
visitors  on  previous  written  application). 

Beyond  (13  M.)  Burley  (Malt  Sbovel)  we  see  to  the  right,  across 
the  Wharfe,  Denton  Park,  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Fairfax  (1611-71 ; 
house  modern).  —  16  M.  Ben  Ehydding  (Wheatley  Hotel),  with  a 
large  and  frequented  Hydropathic  Establishment,  in  a  flue,  breezy 
situation  (from  32.  3s.  per  week,  less  in  -winter).  To  the  left  is  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  Cow  and  Calf  Rocks  (see  below).  —  The  train 
crosses  Ilkley  on  a  lofty  yiaduct. 

16  M.  Ilkley.  —  Hotels.  ^Middleton,  near  the  river,  Vs  ^*  from  the 
rail,  station,  R.  from  5^.,  D.  4«.  6d.;  Cbrsoent,  well  spoken  of  j  Botal,  in 
a  lofty  site  to  the  S.  of  the  rail,  station;  Listbb'b  Asms,  unpretending.  — 
Hydronathics.  Ilklbt  Wblls  House,  from  Si.  3«.  per  week ;  Tboutbeoe, 
from  Qt.  6d.  per  day;  Gbaio  Lands,  from  21.  2».  per  week;  Rogkwood, 
from  32«.  6d[. ;  Mablbosodgh,  from  Sis.  6d. ;  Stonbt  Lea,  'i9«.  Prices 
lower  in  winter.  —  ^Numerous  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings.  —  Cdb  to 
most  points  in  the  town  \s.\  double  fare  between  10  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  — 
Post  OffiUy  Wells  Road,  close  to  the  station.  —  Qolf  Links,  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  town.l 

Ilkley  (260-750  ft.),  a  popular  inland  watering-place  with  7455 
inhab.,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Wharf e,  enclosed 
by  heather-clad  hills,  and  is  the  best  headquarters  for  excursions  to 
Upper  Wharfedale.  The  parish-church  (All  Saints)  is  a  restored 
Perp.  edifice;  the  churchyard  contains  three  curious  crosses.  The 
small  Museum  contains  antiquities  and  collections  of  botany  and 
geology  (adm.  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Sat.  2d.,  other  days  free).  — The 
Old  WeU  House  lies  on  the  hill  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station ;  its 
water  (bath  Gd.)  contains  few  mineral  ingredients.  —  Other  short 
excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Cow  ^  Calf  Bocks  (see  above),  JSeher's 
OhyU  (1  M.  firom  the  station)  and  the  Panorama  Bocks  (3/4  M.),  the 
Middleton  Woods,  and  Denton  Park  (see  above).  —  For  Bolton 
Abbey  (i^/2  M.  by  road)  and  Wharfedale,  see  below. 

Beyond  Ilkley  the  railway  continues  to  run  along  the  S.  (orW.) 
bank  of  the  Wharf e.  19 1/2  M.  Addingham  (Swan),  on  the  Wharf e. 
To  the  N.  rises  Beamsley  Beacon,  —  211/2  M.  Bolton  Abbey  Station 
is  IY2  M.  from  the  Abbey  (see  below;  seat  in  conveyance  6d.).  — 
241/2  M.  Embsay,  —  27  M.  Skipton,  see  p.  439. 


Bolton  Abbey  and  Wharfedale. 
From  Bolton  Abbey  Station  (see  above)  we  follow  the  road  to  the 
right  to  (3/4  M.)  the  Devonshire  Arms  (very  fair;  carriages  for  hire), 
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where  we  turn  to  the  left(N.)  and  proceed  to  (72^0  thePo«t  Office 
(see  Map).  Jnst  beyond  this  we  enter  the  grounds  of  *Boltoii  Abhey 
by  an  opening  known  as  the  *Hole-ln-the-Wair.  The  grounds  and 
ruins  are  open  all  day,  but  the  restored  church  is  shown  by  a  guide, 
who  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  post-office  (generally  in  the  church). 
The  abbey,  which  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Wharf e, 
is  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  12th  century.  The  chief  part  of 
the  picturesque  but  not  very  extensive  ruins  is  the  Churchj  the  EJB. 
and  Dec.  nave  of  which  has  been  restored  and  is  used  for  service. 
The  Perp.  W.  front  was  added  by  Prior  Moon  in  1520.  At  the  end 
of  the  single  aisle  is  the  Mauleverer  Chantry,  in  the  vault  below 
which  the  Mauleverers  and  Glaphams  are  said  to  have  been  Interred 
in  an  upright  posture,  a  tradition  referred  to  by  Wordsworth  in  the 
*  White  Doe  of  Bylstone'.  [Rylstone  lies  about  14  M.  to  the  N.E.]  To 
the  W.  of  the  Abbey  is  Bolton  HaU,  a  modem  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  incorporating  the  ancient  gateway  that  figures  in 
Landseer*s  well-known  picture,  now  at  Ghatsworth  (p.  394). 

To  tke  S.  of  the  Abbey  is  the  Rectory.  In  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
churchyard  is  a  memorial  to  Lord  Frederick  CavmdMi,  assassinated  at 
Dablin  in  1883.  —  Opposite  the  Abhey  the  Wharfe  is  crossed  by  a  foot- 
bridge and  a  long  line  of  stepping-stones  (comp.  p.  443). 

Bolton  Abbey  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  most  picturesque  part  of 
*Wharfedale,  the  finest  of  the  Yorkshire  'dales*  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  in  England.  All  visitors  are  advised  to  ascend  it 
at  least  as  far  as  Barden  Bridge  (see  below).  This  may  be  reached 
by  carriage  (road  shown  on  Map),  but  the  walking  route  described 
below  is  easy  and  affords  much  more  beautiful  views.  Those  who 
wish  to  minimize  the  walk  lose  little  by  driving  to  the  Strid. 

Leaving  the  grounds  of  Bolton  Abbey,  we  follow  the  road  to- 
wards the  N.  to  (Ya  M.)  the  Cavendish  Fountain j  another  memorial 
of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  (see  above).  This  point  and  the  adjacent 
Hartington  Seat  command  beautiful  views  of  the  Abbey  and  river. 
Just  beyond,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  private  drive  to  the 
Bolton  Woods  (closed  on  Sun.),  which  descends  to  the  river  and 
(I/2  M.)  the  Wooden  Bridge.  Hence  we  ascend  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wharfe,  partly  by  the  path  and  partly  by  the  drive,  keeping 
as  close  to  the  water  as  possible  (beautiful  views),  to  (1  M.)  the 
*8trid,  a  tumultuous  rapid  only  a  few  feet  wide,  somewhat  recall- 
ing the  Linn  of  Dee  (p.  666).  Its  story  is  told  by  Wordsworth  in 
the  'Force  of  Prayer'.  Beyond  the  Strid  we  follow  the  path  to  the 
Hawkstone  and  the  Pembroke  Seat  (view),  a  little  to  the  left  of  which 
lies  the  Strid  Cottage  (rfmts.).  Continuing  to  hug  the  river  beyond 
Pembroke  Seat  we  cross  the  little  Barden  Beck  and  pass  under 
(6  min.)  a  parapeted  aqueduct  across  the  Wharfe.  A  walk  of  12  min. 
more  brings  us  to  Barden  Bridge^  about  3-3'/2  M.  from  Bolton  Ab- 
bey. —  To  reach  Barden  Tower,  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Clifford 
family,  dating  from  about  1486,  we  ascend  the  road  to  the  left  for 
3-4  minutes.    Adjacent  is  an  old  C^opeZ  (restored  in  I860);  and 
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simple  refresliinents  may  "be  obtained  in  the  qnaint  old  kitchen  of 
the  adjoining  farm-honse  (perhaps  the  chaplain's  residence).  — 
Ahont  Va  M.  to  the  N.  is  GiU  Beck  WaterfalL 

Fbom  Bakdxn  Bbidos  to  Boltom  Abbbt  bt  thb  Lbft  Bank  of  thbWhabfb, 
8Vs  ^*  ^^l0  route  should  be  followed  by  walkers  not  going  farther  up 
the  ralley.  We  enter  a  cart-track  close  to  the  bridge  and  then  (iVs  min!) 
follow  the  path  to  the  right,  which  descends  to  (10  min.)  the  Aqueduct 
mentioned  at  p.  442.  The  path  then  enters  the  wood,  passing  yarious  ^seats* 
and  view-points,  perhaps  the  finest  of  which  is  *BoyW»  BecU  (about  25  min. 
from  Barden  Bridge),  commanding  a  view  up  the  Strid.  Beyond  (5  min.) 
S<irriton*$  Bettt,  at  the  fork,  we  follow  the  upper  path.  About  10  min. 
farther  on  we  reach  Poi/orth  Beek^  where  an  attractive  digression  may  be 
made  (see  below).  We  cross  the  beck,  pass  QfMen  Adelaide^  Seat,  cross 
the  road  leading  down  to  the  Wooden  Bridge  (p.  142),  and  follow  the  cart* 
track  to  Of*  hr.)  Piellit  Gia.  Beyond  this,  a  little  way  up  the  hill,  the 
path  to  the  Stepping  Stones  diverges  to  the  right.  A  little  farther  on  we 
may  keep^  the  upper  path.  By  the  QU  hr.)  Stepping  Stones^  66  in  number, 
or  the  adjacent  bridge,  we  recross  the  stream  to  Bolton  Abbey  (p.  442). 

Instead  of  descending  to  the  Stepping  Stones  we  may  continue  our 
walk  along  the  river  to  (1  M.)  BoUon  Bridge  (Bed  Lion),  360  ydf .  from  the 
Devonshire  Arms  (p.  441)  and  4  M.  from  Ilkley  (p.  441). 

The  digression  up  Posforth  Gill  (see  above)  to  the  fall  adds  only  i/s  hr. 
to  the  walk  and  is  well  worth  making.  The  path,  diverging  to  the  left 
from  the  route  above  described,  ascends  high  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
beck  to  (12  min.)  the  Devonshire  Seat  and  (6  mm.)  the  picturesque  little 
*Fark  Water/mU.  We  cross  the  stream  just  below  the  fall  and  return  by 
the  drive  on  the  other  side,  through  the  Bolton  Deer  Park,  to  (10  min.) 
the  lodge  adjoining  Queen  Adelaide^*  Seat  (see  above). 

Uppbb  Whjuitedale,  above  Barden  Bridge,  is  also  attractive  and 
may  be  visited  on  foot  or  by  carriage.  It  is  fairly  good  for  cycling. 
Abont  8  M.  from  Barden  Bridge,  on  the  right  bank,  is  BumsaU 
(600  ft. ;  Red  Lion)  ;  and  3  M.  beyond  that,  on  the  left  bank,  is 
OrasHngton  (660  ft. ;  Grassington  Boarding  House,  6-6«.  per  day), 
whence  a  railway  runs  to  (11  M  )  Sklpton  (p.  439)^  An  omnibus 
also  plies  hence  every  morning  (1«.)  to  (6  M.)  EetUewell  (700  ft. ; 
Race  Soraes;  Blue  Bell),  which  lies  in  an  open  part  of  Wharfedale 
and  serves  as  headquarters  for  several  interesting  excursions,  afford- 
ing good  views  of  the  moors  and  limestone  hills. 

Among  the  points  most  often  visited  are  Amdiffe  (3  H.),  Litton  (6V2  M.), 
MeUham  Cove  (p.  489;  8  M.  to  the  S.W.),  Malharn  Tarn  (12o0  ft.),  and  Ley- 
Jnarn  (16  M. ;  in  Wensleydale,  p.  449).  —  Near  the  head  of  Wharfedi^e, 
4  M.  beyond  Kettlewell,  lies  Buckden  (Buck).  Hence  we  may  drive  to 
(14  M.)  Apsgarth  (p.  449)  through  Biahopdale,  or  walk  to  the  same  point 
over  the  Stake  Pas*  (ca.  1800  ft.).  Or  we  may  walk  or  drive  to  (12  H.) 
ffawet  (p.  449). 

52.  From  London  to  York,  Durham,  Newcastle,  and 

Berwick. 

386Vt  M.  Gbeat  KoKTHBRxr  akd  Nosth  Eastkkn  Railways  in  7-9  hrs. 
(47«.,  28s.  2Vsd.);  to  (18811.)  York  In  SVs-S  hrs.  (27s.,  15s.  Sd.)-,  to  (266  H.) 
Durham  in  J&^U  hrs.  (85s.  lOd.,  21s.  2d.) ;  to  (268i/s  M.)  NewcaeUe  in  5V4-7  hrs. 
(88s.  3d.,  32s.  7V«<-)- 

From  London  (Ring's  Cross)  to  (106  M.)  Qraniham,  see  p.  387. 

At  (109  M.)  Barkitone  a  branch-line  diverges  on  tbe  right  to 

Boston  (p.  473)  and  Uneoln  (p.  470). 
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120  M.  Hewaxk-on-Trent  (Clinton  Arms;  JSam,  B.  from  3«., 
B.  from  28.  6d. ;  Saracen's  Head)^  an  old  town  with  (1901)  14,985  in- 
hal).,  has  large  hreweries  and  plastei-of-Paris  works. 

The  old  Ccutk,  dating  from  the  i2th  cent.,  was  dismantled  after  sus- 
taining three  sieges  in  the  Civil  War.  King.  John  died  here  in  1216.  The 
Orow^  were  opened  as  a  public  garden  in  1889.  The  JPeuHth  Churchy  a 
Perp.  edifice  with  an  E.E.  lofty  spire,  contains  an  unusually  fine  brass, 
commemorating  Alan  Flemyng  (d.  1363),  and  an  oaken  rood-screen  of  1506. 
The  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1529.  The  Beaumoni  Market  Crou 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  —  Newark  is  the  junction 
of  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  line  (see  p.  474)  and  of  a  line  to  Melton 
Mowbray  (p.  374). 

At  (131  M.)  Dukeries  Junction  (p.  406)  we  cross  the  Lancashire, 
Derbyshire,  &  East  Coast  Railway.  132  M.  Tuxford  (p.  406).  — 
138  M.  Retford  (White  Hart;  Grown,  R.  from  3a.  6d.,  D.  28,  6d.)  is 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Sheffield  vik  Workflop  (see  p.  403)  and  to 
Grimshy  (p.  470)  vi&  Gainsborough  (p.  474). 

146  M,  Scrooiy  (Wooffenden  House,  well  spoken  of).  The  Manor 
House  was  once  occupied  by  WilUam  Brewster  (1660-1644),  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Opposite  it  are  traces  of  a  palace  of 
the  archbishops  of  York.  Austerfield^  1 V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  (148  M.) 
BaiDiry,  was  the  birthplace  of  William  Bradford  (1588-1657),  second 
governor  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  America. 

156  M.  Doncaster  (Angel;  Reindeer;  Rail,  RfmL  Rooms)  is  a 
prosperous  agricultural  town  on  the  Don,  with  (1901)  28,924  inhab., 
the  works  of  the  G.N.R.,  and  a  handsome  modem  Dec.  church  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  the  tower  of  which  is  seen  to  the  right  of  the  railway. 
The  8t,  Leger  (established  in  1778)  Is  run  here  about  the  middle 
of  Sept.  (hotels  crowded  and  charges  raised). 

Fbom  Donoastbb  to  Shsffibld,  18  M.,  railway  in  V4-I  hr.  (fares  2«.  6<{., 
U.  6d.).  The  line  follows  tbe  course  of  the  Don.  —  4  M.  Conisbrough 
(Star),  with  a  Norman  eastle  (12th  cent.),  celebrated  in  Scott^s  *lTanhoe\ 
—  8  M.  Jfexhorough;  14  M.  RotTierham  (p.  434).  —  18  M.  SKefftOd^  see  p.  380. 

Other  lines  run  from  Doncaster  to  Manchester  and  Lirerpool,  Wake- 
field and  Leeds,  Pontefract  and  York,  Goole  and  Hull,  and  Ghainsborongh 
and  Lincoln. 

174  V2  ^*  Selby  (LondeshoroughArms,  near  the  Abbey,  L.  28.  6(2. ; 
George,  R.  or  D.  2». ;  RaiU  Rfint,  Rooms),  a  small  agricultural  town 
with  7786  inhab.,  on  the  Quae,  is  the  traditional  birthplace  of 
Henry  I.  Near  the  station,  on  Issuing  from  which  we  turn  to  the 
left,  is  the  Benedictine  *Ahbey  Church  (p.  xU),  one  of  the  finest 
monastic  churches  in  England,  though  lacking  the  S.  transept  (re- 
cently restored;  open  9-12  and  1-5;  entr.  hy  S.W.  door). 

The  church  (906  ft.  long)  was  originally  erected  in  the  12th  eent^ 
and  part  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  in  the  Xorman  style.  The  E.  P^ 
of  the  naye  and  the  upper  part  of  the  W.  front  are  E.E. ;  the  choir  and 
lady-chapel  are  Dec. ;  and  some  of  the  windows  Perp.  Among  the  points 
of  special  interest  in  the  interior  are  the  coloured  ceiling  of  the  nave; 
the  slender  detached  columns  reaching  from  the  arches  to  the  roof  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  nave;  the  tombs  of  the  abbots  in  the  lady  ehapei; 
some  curious  figures  in  the  N.  transept',  and  the  grand  E.  window. 

From  Selby  branch-lines  run  to  Sull  (a  continuation  of  the  line  from 
Leeds,  p.  438)  and  to  Market  Weighton  (p.  467).    The  former  line  passes 
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(7  H.)  Houdtn  (Wellington,  R.  24.  6<2.,  D.  2«.),  with  the  fine  *Chareh  of 
St.  Guthbert  (E.B.,  Dec,  A  Perp.)*  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishops  of 
Durham  (comp.  p*  l^i)* 

Beyond  (185  M.)  Nabum  we  cross  the  Onse ;  York  Minster  ap- 
pears on  the  riglit. 

188  M.  York.  —  Hotele.  *Station  (PI.  a;  B,  3),  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  house,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  city  from  the  coffee-room,  B.  from 
4<.,  B.  2s.  6d.,  D.  it,  (rooms  near  the  electric  bell  boards  should  be  avoided). 
*Habkbb'8  YoKK  (Pl.b ;  G,  2),  an  old-established  house,  in  a  central  situation, 
B.  from  4*.  6<f.,  D.  4#. ;  Black  Swan  (PI.  c;  C,  3) ;  Exhibition  (PI.  d ;  G,  1) ; 
Thomas's  (PI.  e;  G,  2),  B.  2<.  Bd.,  D.  from  2s.  ^  Glakbncb  (PI.  g;  G,  2),  plain; 
GiTT  TsHPBRANOB  (PI.  h;  C,  3),  12  Lendal.  -^  Misses  HollWs  A  Boumtree's 
Boarding  Hottse^  37  St.  Mary's,  Bootham.  —  Rail.  Bfmt,  Booms. 

Tork^  the  Ehoracum  of  the  Romans,  situated  on  the  Ouse,  an  old 
town  with  (1901)  77,793  inhab.,  is  an  important  military  centre  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  N.  E.  Railway.  The  ancient  walls  are  still 
standing  and  enclose  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  streets 
are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  there  are  not  a  few  quaint  old  houses 
with  overhanging  upper  stories.  York  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
who  bears  the  title  of  Primate  of  England  (comp.  p.  27).  His  proYlnce 
embraces  the  dioceses  of  Durham,  Chester,  Carlisle,  Newcastle, 
Ripon,  Sodor  and  Man,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Wakefield. 

York,  originally  the  British  (kior  Evraue^  comes  into  prominence 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  cent,  of  the  Ghristian  era,  as  the  Boman 
Eboracum,  the  chief  station  in  the  proTince  of  Britain,  the  headquarters 
of  the  6th  Legion,  and  the  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors.  Severus 
died  and  was  buried  at  York  in  211,  and  Constantine  the  Great  was 
proclaimed  emperor  here  in  306,  though  the  tradition  that  he  was  bom 
at  York  is  unfounded.  York  retained  its  importance  in  the  Saxon  period, 
and  was  the  centre  firom  which  Ghristianity  spread  through  northern  Eng- 
land. It  also  became  an  important  Danish  colony.  William  the  Gonqueror 
built  two  castles  here  (see  p.  418) ;  and  the  name  of  York  is  connected 
with  many  other  monarchs  and  innumerable  important  events  in  English 
history. 

Quitting  the  spacious  RiJLWAY  Station  (PI.  A,  2, 3)  we  proceed 

to  the  left,  passing  Leemari'a  Statue  j  and  cross  the  Lendal  Bridge 

fyiew),  just  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Yorkshire  Club 
PI.  C,  2).  To  the  left  Is  the  entrance  to  the  Philosophical  Society's 
Gardens  (PI.  B,  0, 2;  adm.  10-6,  Is.,  Id.  on  Sat.),  which  contain  a 
Natural  History  Museum,  an  Antiquarian  Museum  (Roman  anti- 
quities, etc.))  and  some  interesting  ruins. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  St.  Leonard'' s  Hospital, 
originally  founded  in  the  Saxon  era  and  rebuilt  by  King  Stephen  (1137). 
Beyond  it  is  the  so-called  MtUtcmgular  Tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
Boman.  Nearer  the  K.  side  of  the  gardens  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
*Bt.  Kary't  Abbey  (PI.  B,  1),  which  are  mainly  of  early-Dec.  date,  with  some 
Norman  features.  The  Aniiquarian  Museum  occupies  the  old  Hospitium  or 
Guest  BaU.  —  To  the  £.  of  the  Gardens  (entr.  from  St.  Leonard's  Place)  is 
the  picturesque  ivy-clad  Kanor  House  (PI.  C,  1),  built  by  Henry  VUI.  as 
a  residence  for  the  Lords  President  of  the  North,  and  now  a  School  for 
the  BUnd  (concert  on  Thurs..  at  3  p.m.;  adm.  Bd.).  Beyond  the  Manor 
House  is  the  Fine  Art  Industrial  Institution,  which  contains  a  collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  paintings  and  of  natural  history  objects  (adm.  ^.). 

Museum  St.  and  Duncombe  St.  lead  straight  on  to  the  Minster, 
passing  the  Roman  Catholic  Chwrch  of  SU  WUfrid  (PI.  0,  1,  2),  a 
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tasteful  French  GotMc  edifice,  whicli,  however  does  not  show  to  ad- 
yantage  in  such  close  proximity  to  its  greater  neighhonr. 

*York  Minster  (PI.  G,  D,  1)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  grandest 
cathedrals  in  England  (483  ft  long  internally,  100  ft.  high,  105  ft. 
wide  across  the  nave,  222  ft.  across  the  transepts).  The  earliest 
church  on  this  site  was  a  small  wooden  one,  hastily  built  for  tlie 
baptism  of  King  Edwin  by  Paulinus  (627),  the  first  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  soon  replaced  by  a  stone  basilica,  which  was  burned  down 
in  the  8th  century.  A  third  church  was  burned  down  in  1069  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  a  fourth  was  built  in  its  place  by  the 
first  Norman  bishop.  The  choir  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Roger 
(1154-81);  the  S.  transept  by  Archbishop  Gray  in  1215-55,  and  the 
N.  transept  about  the  same  time ;  while  the  Norman  naye  was  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  the  present  one  between  1290  and  1346.  The  Lady 
Chapel  and  presbytery  were  added  in  1360-73,  and  the  present  choir 
was  substituted  for  Archbp.  Roger's  before  1400.  The  towers  date 
from  the  15th  cent,  and  the  edifice  as  thus  rebuilt  was  reconsecrated 
in  1472.  In  its  present  form,  therefore,  the  part  of  the  minster  aboye 
ground  shows  examples  of  the  E.  E.,  Dec,  and  early  and  late  Perp. 
styles.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  noble  *  W, 
Facade  (lately  restored;  Dec. ;  towers,  201  ft.  high,  Perp.),  the  E.E. 
Transepts,  the  imposing  Central  Toio^r  (216  ft. ;  Perp.),  the  external 
triforium  of  the  Ptesbytery,  the  Oiapter  House  (Dec),  with  its  flying 
buttresses,  and  the  great  E,  Window  (Perp.).  The  numerous  fan- 
tastic gargoyles  are  also  conspicuous.  The  best  general  view  is  ob- 
tained firom  the  city-walls  (see  p.  447).  The  daily  services  are  at 
10  a.m.  and  4.30  p.m.  Adm.  to  the  choir,  chapter-house,  and  crypt, 
6(2.;  to  the  tower,  Qd,  We  enter  by  the  door  in  the  S.  transept. 

Interior.  The  *Kavx,  aecording  to  Biekman,  is  the  finest  example 
of  the  Dec.  style  in  England,  from  the  grandeur  and  perspicuity  of  its 
design;  ^ornament  is  nowhere  spared,  yet  there  is  a  simplicity  which  is 
peciUiarly  pleasing'.  The  triforium  does  not  form  a  dlstinet  division,  but 
appears  part  of  the  clerestory  design.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  restored 
after  a  nre  in  1840,  and  painted  to  resemble  stone.  In  original  stained 
glass  York  Minster  excels  all  other  English  cathedrals,  and  tibds  adds 
greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  interior.  The  oldest  is  the  *  Jesse  Window'  in 
the  clerestory  of  the  K.  side  CSbd  firom  the  W.  end) ,  dating  from  about 
1900;  that  of  the  beantifnl  *W.  Window,  with  its  graceful  flowing  tracery, 
is  also  very  fine  (1388).    The  aisles  are  unusually  wide  (90  ft.). 

The  Tbaksbpts,  in  a  pure  E.E.  style,  with  clustered  piert  and  pointed 
arcades,  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  existing  structure  (see  above).  The  fire 
beautiful  lancet-windows  (fiSVs  ft.  x  6  ft.)  in  the  N.  transept  are  known  as  the 
*FiYe  Sisters'  and  still  retain  their  oririnal  glazing.  In  this  transept  are 
the  monuments  of  Abp,  Ore^njltld  (1306-15)  and  Thomas  Haxsp  (d.  1834  ^ 
with  a  cadaver).  A  window  in  the  E.  aisle  of  the  transept,  reprodueinK 
an  older  window  formerly  in  the  same  position,  commemorates  ifiNJr  Frsmk 
Lodtwood.  Q.  a  (1846-97).  In  the  8.  transept  Is  a  good  marigold  window, 
filled  with  poor  modem  glass.  The  monument  of  Abp,  Grtf  (1316-06),  In 
its  B.  aisle,  is  considered  the  best  In  the  cathedral.  The  adjacent  monu- 
ment of  Dean  Jhmcombe  (d.  1880),  by  Boehm,  is  also  fine.  The  piers  sup- 
porting the  Csnirai  Tower  hare  a  Korman  core. 

The  mi^estic  *Cboib  (Perp.)  is  separated  f^om  the  nave  by  an  elaborate 
Bood  aereom  (16th  cent.),  with  rich  Ubemaele-work  and  sUtues  of  Sng- 
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liah  kings.  Tlie  general  erchitectnral  arrangements  of  the  choir  resemble 
those  of  the  n&ye;  the  E.  part,  including  the  /Vs«6|f<ery  and  the  X<Miy 
(^ap§l.  is  the  earliest.  The  so-called  E.  Transept  does  not  project  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  choir-aisles,  but  is  indicated  by  a  bay  on  eaeh  side  miuiing 
up  to  the  roof  without  the  interposition  of  a  triforium  or  clerestory.  The 
choir  was  set  on  fire  by  a  madman  in  18129,  and  the  timber  vaulting  of 
the  roof  and  the  stalls  were  destroyed  (since  restored).  The  altar-screen 
is  also  a  reproduction  of  the  old  one.  The  great  *E.  Windov,  which  is 
second  in  sise  (78  ft.  X  8i  ft.)  to  that  at  Gloucester  alone  (see  p.  179), 
retains  its  original  fine  glazing.  The  glass  in  the  clerestory  and  in  the  E. 
transepts  is  also  old.  The  shrine  of  St.  William  of  York,  a  12th  cent, 
saint,  whose  renown  for  sanctity  brought  great  wealth  to  the  cathedral, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  front  of  the  present  reredos.  The  mili- 
tary and  other  modem  monuments  in  the  choir  are  somewhat  incongruous. 
Among  the  older  ones  are  those  of  William  of  Hatfield  (d.  1844),  second 
son  of  Edward  III.  (K.  aisle);  Ahp.  Banage  (1501-7:  K.  aisle);  Ahp.  Serope 
(beheaded  in  1406;  presbytery);  and^&ji.  Bowet  (1407-23;  presbytery). 

From  the  E.  aisle  of  the  K.  transept  we  enter  the  vestibule  of  the 
chapter-house,  noticing  near  the  door  the  Latin  inscription:  *Ut  rosa  flos 
florum,  8ie  est  domus  ista  domorum*.  This  motto  scarcely  exaggerates  the 
merits  of  the  *Ghaptbb  Housb  (Dec),  which  is  generally  considered  the 
most  beautiful  in  England.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  has  no  central  pillar. 
Each  bay  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome  window,  with  geometrical 
tracery.    The  grotesque  and  other  carvings  below  are  also  excellent. 

The  Cbtpt,  entered  from  the  choir-aisle,  is  of  late-Korman  date  (12th 
cent.),  though  containing  some  earlier  work,  including  a  piece  of  herring- 
bone masonry,  which  may  go  back  to  the  Saxon  era  (comp.  pp.  446,  zxxvi). 
To  the  8.  of  the  choir  are  the  Record  Boom^  Veeirf  (with  the  *Hom 
of  Ulphus'  and  other  interesting  relics),  and  Treatury,  There  are  no 
cloisters ;  and  in  spite  of  the  name  minster,  the  church  was  never  attached 
to  a  monastic  establishment.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Kinster  are  the  Deanery 
and  the  Cathedral  Library  (adm.  Hon.,  11-1;  Thars.,  11-1  A  2.804),  with 
some  valuable  printed  books  and  KSS.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  chapel  of  tiie  old  ArehiepUcopal  Palace.  The  present  palace  is  at 
Biehopfhorpe^  2*/4  M.  to  the  8.  of  Tork  (grounds  shown  on  Hon.,  2-4,  by 
ticket  obtained  at  Sampson^s  Library,  Coney  8t,  York). 

JuBt  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  Is  a  Perp.  gateway  leading  to  8t, 
William's  College,  a  Jacobean  hlock  of  bnildings  restored  In  1903  as 
a  Honse  of  Convocation  for  the  Northern  Province.  —  The  Quildhall 
(PI.  G,  2)  is  an  interesting  Perp.  hullding  (16th  cent.)  on  the  river, 
approached  by  an  archway  through  the  Mansion  House,  in  Coney 
St.  The  windows  are  filled  with  modem  stained  glass  of  scenes  from 
the  history  of  York. 

Of  the  other  churches  in  York  the  most  interesting  are  All 
Saints',  North  St.  (PI.  C,  3),  with  fine  old  stained  glass;  8t.  Martin- 
cum-Oregory,  Micklegate  (Pi.  C,  3);  8t.  Mary  Junior,  Bishophill 
(PI.  B,  C,  8, 4),  with  a  Saxon  tower;  8t,  Mary,  Oastlegate  (Pi.  D,  3\ 
with  a  Perp.  tower  and  spire ;  8t,  Margarets,  Walmgate  (PI.  E,  3), 
with  a  rich  Norman  doorway ;  8t,  Helen's,  Stonegate  (PI.  C,  2);  and 
8t.  Martin's,  Coney  St.  (PI.  C,  2;  late-Perp.). 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  a  visitor  should  do  at  York  is  to  make  a 
circuit  (23/4  M.)  of  the  City  Walls  (closed  at  9  p.m.)  which  were 
huilt  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  partly  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  walls.  Those  who  haye  not  time  for  the  whole  round  may 
omit  the  part  between  Skeldergate  Bridge  and  Monk  Bar. 
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Beginning  at  the  steps  by  the  arch  near  the  Leeman  statue  (p.  445), 
we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  turn  to  the  left  (S.))  PMS  round  the 
S.W.  comer,  cross  (0  min.)  the  railway,  and  soon  reach  (3  min.)  MickU' 
gate  Bar  (PI.  B,  3,  4),  one  of  the  six  eateways.  Beyond  the  Bar  we  have 
a  good  view  of  St.  Mary  Junior  (p.  447)  and,  farther  on,  of  the  Minster. 
In  7  min.  more,  beyond  VMoria  Bar,  we  pass  the  BaUe  Bill,  or  Normaa 
Mound,  the  site  of  WUliam  the  Conqueror's  second  castle,  and  cross 
the  Oute  by  Shelderqate  Bridge  (Vs^O*  ^o  the  left,  beyond  the  river,  is 
the  Oaatle  (PI.  D,  4),  now  used  for  military  purposes ;  the  oldest  part  is 
CUfforiTt  Tower  (18th  cent.) ,  which  occupies  the  site  of  William  the  Con- 
queror^s  original  keep  (see  p.  445).  It  was  here  that  the  infamous  massacre 
of  6(X)  Jews  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189-99).  —  We  cross  the 
canal  and  regain  the  wall  at  (6  min.)  Fishergate  (PI.  E,  4).  7  min.  Watm- 
gate  (PI.  F,  4),  with  a  barbican,  or  outwork,  and  portcullis.  At  the  (3  min.) 
Red  Totoer  the  wall  again  disappears,  and  we  follow  the  road  and  river  to 
(6  min.)  Layerthorpe  Bridge  (PI.  E,  2),  where  it  begins  again.  8  min.  Mont 
Bar  (PI.  D,  1).  with  a  portcullis.  Beyond  Monk  Bar  we  follow  the  wall 
(lately  restorea)  to  (10  min.)  Bootham  Bar  (PI.  G,  1),  obtaining  a  fine  view 
of  the  cathedral,  rising  beyond  the  Deanery  Gardens.  Bootham  Bar  is 
close  to  the  Minster  and  within  6  min.  of  Lendal  Bridge  (p.  445). 

Fbom  York  to  Haskooate,  20  M.,  17 .E.  Railway  in  Vs-1  ^'  (fares  3«> 
lOd.,  i$.  SVid.).  —  About  Vs  M.  to  the  left  of  (6  M.)  Marston  is  the  field  o' 
MarsUm  Moor,  the  scene  of  Cromwell's  victory  over  the  Royalists  In  1644* 
—  9  M.  KirkJuunmerton,  with  a  church  partly  of  Saxon  date.  —  16Vs  II* 
Knaresborough  iElepJiant,  R.  St.,  D.  2s.  Qd.;  Oroton),  a  small  town  with 
4979  inhab.,  finely  situated  on  the  Nidd.  The  ruins  of  the  andent  Ceutle 
(14th  cent.)  are  of  no  great  importance  (adm.  6(1.),  but  command  a  fine  view. 
The  Chvreh  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  At  Enaresborough  are 
a  Dropping  Well  (adm.  6d.),  with  ]^etritying  properties,  and  8t,  Robert t 
Chapel  (a^.  6<l.),  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock,  with  a  rudely-carved 
figure  of  an  armed  man.  About  1  M.  down  the  river  is  Bt.  Behest  Cb9«, 
where  Eugene  Aram  concealed  the  body  of  his  victim.  Knaresborough  is 
a  good  centre  whence  to  explore  the  picturesque  Nidderdale  0?.  466).  — 
20  M.  Barrogate,  see  p.  464. 

From  York  to  WhUhjf  and  Bearborcugh,  see  R.  64;  to  Bmferltg  and 
Bull,  see  R.  66. 

To  the  light  of  the  railway,  4  M.  from  Yoik,  lies  SkeUon^  with  an 

interesting  E.  E.  church  fp.  xlvu).  —  204  M.  Pilmoor. 

Fkom  Pujcook  to  Malton,  24  M.,  railway  in  l-iy4  hr.  (3s.  ^d,,  2s.).  At 
(5  M.)  Coxvold  Sterne  (1718-68)  was  incumbent  from  1761,  and  wrote  Tristram 
Shandy  and  The  Sentimental  Journey  in  a  house  now  known  as  jfiOkondy 
Baa.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Bflemd  AKbeif,  4  M.  to  the  8.  of 
Bievaulx  Abbey  (see  below).  —  From  (9Vs  M.)  OilHng  a  branch  diverges 
to  (ISM.)  Pickering  (p.  468)  via  (672 M.)  Behnsley  (Black  Swan;  Feversham 
Arms,  well  spoken  of),  with  an  interesting  castle,  the  station  for  (2Vt  V.; 
or  through  DvneonAe  Pwrk,  3Vs  M.)  *Rievaulx  or  Rivera  Abbey,  a  Gister> 
cian  foundation  of  1131.  The  picturesque  ruins  (adm.  Is.),  in  the  Koiman 
and  E.  E.  styles,  consist  chiefly  of  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  church 
(which  lay  nearly  K.  and  S.),  tiie  gatehouse,  and  the  refectory.  Beautiftd 
*yiew  from  the  terrace  above,  embracing  the  pretty  valley  of  the  iKye. 
Hence  a  road  leads  vii  (5  M.)  WMUione  CU#(*View;  Hambleton  Hotel)  to 
(11  M.)  Thirek,  —  24  M.  Malton,  see  p.  461.  Another  line  runs  from  Pilmoor 
to  Knaresborough  (see  above),  passing  ^/s  M.)  Boroughbridge ,  Vt  M.  to 
the  S.  of  which  is  Al^^orough,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of  /mrtimt, 
with  a  museum  and  numerous  highly  interesting  remains. 

210 VsM.  Think  (Fleece;  Three  Tuns;  Bail.  RfnU.  Room$),  a 
small  country- town  with  7065  inhab.  and  a  good  Perp.  ohnrch,  Ib 
the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Harrogate  and  Leeds  (see  R.  56).  The 
HambUton  Hills,  with  their  line  clllfii,  are  6  M.  to  the  W. 
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218  M.  Northallerton  (Oolden  Lion^  R.  2«.  6d.;,  a  busy  railway- 
centre  (4009  inhab.),  with  a  church  of  some  interest,  3  M.  to  the  S.  of 
the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138).  —  To  Leeds,  see  R.  55. 

FSOM    NOBTHALLKSTON    TO    StOCKTOK    AND  HaBTLKPOOL,    83    M .,  N.  E. 

Railway  in  !>/«  hr.  (fares  44.  3<f. ,  2*.  ly^d.).  —  6V2  M.  Welbvry,    About 
3  U.  to  tbe  S.E.f  near  Eatt  Hcarltv^  are  the  ruins  of  Mount  arac4  Priory^ 


lines  from  Darlington  (p.  450)  and  to  (6  V.)  Kiddlesbrougli  (Queen' t;  Talbot; 
KingU  Htad;  Rail.  Bfmt.  Roonu)^  the  capital  of  the  Cleveland  iron  district, 
and  the  seat  of  a  B.  G.  bishop,  with  (1901)  91,317  inhab.,  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Tee*.  Fine  harbour  of  refuge.  —  17  M.  Stockton-on-Tees  (Black  Lion; 
Vane  Arm*;  Qtteen**^.  S*.  6d.,  D.  4s.;,  a  thriving  seaport  with  61,476  in- 
habitants. —  29  If .  west  Hartlepool  (Royal;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Room* ;  American 
Agent,  B.  C,  NieUm)^  a  modem  seaport  on  Tee*  £ay,  with  62,614  inhab.  and 
a  large  trade  in  coal.  —  32  M.  East  Hartlepool  (Railway;  King''*  Bead) , 
another  seaport  (22,732  inhab.),  of  andent  origin  but  modem  prosperity. 
Fbom  Nobtballbrton  to  Lbtbubn  and  Hawes  Junction,  40  M .,  railway 
in  iV4-3  hrs.  (fares  5s.  M^  St.  ^hd.).  This  line  traverses  ^Wensleydale, 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Ct0,  'a  picturesque  district,  especially  attractive 
to  the  pedestrian.  — -  8  M.  Bedal*  (Black  Swan,  B.  from  2«.,  D.  2«.  6d.), 
with  a  Dec.  and  Perp.  church  containing  some  fine  monuments,  at  the 
entrance  to  Wensleydale,  is  also  near  the  Boman  Boad  running  up  Swale- 
dale,  —  10  H.  Crakehall.  Bomby  Caetle^  31/2  M.  to  the  N.W.,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  contains  some  good  pictures  (no  adm.).  —  ili/t  M.  Jervaulx 
(pron.  Jarvis),  about  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Jervaulx  Abbey  (adm.  6d.>, 
built  by  Cistercians  in  1156.  —  18  H.  Leybum  (Bolton  Arm*;  Oolden  Lion)^ 
one  of  the  best  headquarters  for  excursions  in  Wensleydale.  Fine  *View 
from  the  Shawl,  a  rocky  terrace  Vt  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Middleham 
(White  Swan),  2  M.  to  the  8.E.,  contains  the  massive  ruins  of  an  old  castle 
(key  in  the  village),  which  belonged  to  Warwick,  the  King  Maker,  and  was 
frequently  visited  by  Bichard  III.  Thence  the  excursion  may  be  continued 
to  (6  M.  from  Leybum)  Jervaulx  Abbey  (see  above),  (lOVs  M.)  Maeham  (p.  467) 
(13  H.)  Backfall  Wood*  (p.  467),  and  (21  M.)  Bipon  (p.  465).  Richmond  (see 
below)  lies  9  M.  to  theN.E,  of  Leybum.  —  i9i^/tV.,  Wen*ley^  has  an  interesting 
church  (B.E.  and  Perp.),  containing  a  good  Flemish  brass  (14th  cent.),  fine 
ehoir-stalls  (1527),  and  other  carvings.  —  About  1 M.  to  the  M.W.  of  (22Vs  M.) 
Redmire  is  Bolton  Oastle  (14th  cent.),  the  stronghold  of  the  Scrope  family, 
and  the  prison  of  Mary  Stuart  in  1668-69.  The  castle  chapel  is  used  as  a 
village  church.  —  26  M.  Aysgarth  (Miner**  Arm*),  with  a  church,  rebuilt 
In  1866,  containing  a  fine  rood-sereen  from  Jervaulx  Abbey.  Ay*garih 
Forte,  a  f^  on  the  Ure,  ^/s  M.  below  the  bridge,  is  one  of  the  ehief  lions 
of  Wensleydale.  A  road  runs  hence  to  the  S.  through  Biehopdale  to 
Buciden  and  (15  H.)  Ketilewell  (p.  443),  at  the  head  of  Wharfedale,  which 
may  also  be  reached  through  Waldendale.  —  From  (29  H .)  A*krigg  (King's 
Arois),  a  small  town  onee  noted  for  elock-making,  excursions  may  be 
made  to  O/z  H.)  Mill  Gill  Force  and  (21/3  If.)  Whitfield  Force;  vi&  (I1/3  tf .) 
Bcrinbri'dge  (ELone  and  Crown)  to  (3  H.)  Seamer  Water,  a  lake  iOO  acres  in 
area,  ete.  —  34  H.  Hawes  (White  Bart)  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions 
to  (IVs  M.)  *Bardraw  Force,^Yi%  the  Buttertub*  Pau  to  (7  M.)  Muker,  in 
Swaledale,  etc.  -^  At  (40  M.)  Bawe*  Junction  (p.  HO)  we  join  the  Midland 
Bailway. 

From  (227  M.)  Eryholme  a  branch  mns  to  (10  M.)  Siohmond 
(King's  Head,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  3s.  Gd. ;  Fleece;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
plotaresquely  situated  on  the  Swale,  with  3836  Inhab.,  a  good  centre 
for  excursions  in  Swaledale.  *Richmond  Oastle,  with  Its  grand  Nor- 
man keep  on  a  lofty  crag  sheer  above  the  river,  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Dukes  of  Brittany.   Golf-course  on  Bichmond  Moor. 
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Among  the  most  attrftctive  sboTt  walks  from  Bichmond  are  those  to 
Sashjf  Abl^  (IV4  ^>  to  the  E.^  on  the  "S.  bank  of  the  Swale),  to  the  Rtte4 
Course  (845  ft.;  *View),  to  8t.  Martin**  Ftiory,  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  Swale 
(1  H.),  and  to  Aske  Hall  (Marquis  of  Zetland;  2  H.  to  the  K.). 

233  M.  Barlington  (King's  Head ;  North  Eastern^  R.  from  4«.,  D.  4«.; 
Imperial,  R.  40.  6c{. ;  Fleece ;  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  busy  town  with 
44,496  inliab.,  is  an  important  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
and  carpets  and  the  junction  of  lines  to  Bishop  Auckland  and  the  Wear 
Valley  (p.  455),  to  Middlesbrough  (p.  449)  and  Stockton  (p.  449), 
and  to  Barnard  Castle  (Teesdale)  and  Tebay  (see  below).  The  *Stock- 
ton  and  Darlington  Railway',  the  first  passenger-line  in  the  country, 
was  opened  in  1826,  mainly  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr,  Edward 
Pease,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Quaker  family  of  Darlington,  The 
first  locomotive  used  on  the  line  (1825)  and  another  built  in  1847  are 
preserved  on  the  main  platform  of  the  Bank  Top  Station.  The  Church 
of  8t.  Cuthbert  is  a  fine  edifice  of  the  12th  cent.,  restored  by  Scott 


From  Darlington  to  Tbbat,  5072  ^-^  railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares 
60.  11(2.,  4d.  372^.).  This  line  affords  a  convenient  approach  to 
Teesdale  (p.  451),  a  picturesque  valley  with  a  fine  waterfall.  — 
The  first  part  of  the  line  is  uninteresting.  6  M.  Piereebridge,  At 
(8^/2  M.)  Oainford  we  twice  cross  the  Tees.   11  M.  Winston. 

16  M.  Barnard  Castle  (550  ft.;  King^s  Bead,  R  3«.  6<2., D.  from 
2«.  6d.,  omn.  from  station  Qd. ;  Rahy,  R.  2s.,  well  spoken  of;  Ar^el, 
R.  orD.  2s.,  plain),  a  small  town  with  4421  inhab.,  on  the  Tees,  is  the 
starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Upper  Teesdale  (see  p.  461).  The  pictur- 
esque and  extensive  ruined  Castle  (adm.  2d.),  reached  through  the 
yard  of  thiB  King's  Head,  stands  on  a  height  above  the  river  and  dates 
from  about  1112-32.  Its  founder  was  Bernard  Baliol,  who  also  founded 
the  church  (1130).  Good  view  of  the  river  from  ^Richard  IIL's  Win- 
dow'. The  keep,  or  Baliol's  Tower,  is  50  ft.  high.  The  scene  of  Scott's 
^Rokeby'  is  partly  laid  at  Barnard  Castle.  —  The  wide  main  street 
of  the  town  ends  abruptly  at  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a  foot-bridge 
only.  The  Cleveland  Walks  and  Flatt*s  Woods,  by  the  rlver^side, 
are  attractive.  —  In  Westwick  Road,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town 
(reached  firom  the  mam  street  by  Newgate) ,  stands  the  *Bowe8 
Museum ,  an  imposing  building  in  the  French  Renaissance  style, 
containing  collections  of  pictures,  porcelain,  and  other  works  of  art, 
of  an  interest  and  extent  such  as  are  unusual  even  in  large  and 
populous  centres  (open  free,  10-5;  closed  on  Frid.  &  Sun. ;  handbook 
0(2.).  The  building  (1869-85)  and  its  contents  are  due  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bowes,  of  Streatlam  Oastle,  and  his  wife, 
the  Countess  of  Montalbo.    The  curator  is  Mr,  Owen  Stanley  SeotU 

FiBsr  Floob.  To  the  left  are  the  rooms  with  JBnffKth,  *Frmtch,  and  Oerman 
Porcelain.  To  the  right  are  Orientai  Porcelain,  French  Earthenware,  PaUetf 
Ware,  MufoUea,  JBttvertmUhs''  Work,  Ivory  Canringe,  and  other  amaU  works 
of  art.  —  The  Bm^ture  Gallery,  in  the  middle,  is  atUl  empty. 

Sbgokd  Floob.  A  room  in  tne  centre  contains  paintings  by  Ure.  Bowes 
(Countess  0/ Montalbo)  and  some  good  famifture,  mostly  Franeh.    Fine  view 
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from  windows.  —  To  the  left  is  a  pair  of  fine  old  French  doors,  leading  to 
the  Pietnre  Ghdlery,  which  consists  of  three  rooms.  In  the  following  selec- 
tion of  the  best  works  we  pass  from  left  to  right,  treating  the  gallery  as  one 
room.  Works  by  SpoffnoUtto  and  OrrMte;  *623.  L.  M.  Van  Loo,  Louis  XV.; 
"^iST.  dfurillo,  St.  Francis  d'Assisi;  45.  Fyt^  Dead  game;  81.  Jtuttu  van 
Olient,  Madonna;  164.  Jaeobbtr,  Fruit  and  flowers;  SiB.  Cignaroliy  St.  Mar- 
garet; 26,  76.  H.  Robert*,  Architectural  pieces;  91.  Vcm  de  Veldethe  Younger , 
Sea-piece ;  90.  Fi'ench  Master ,  Mine.  Pa  Barry ;  48.  School  of  JRembrcmdty 
Portrait;  483.  Stella,  Nativity;  467.  (Tudtn^ea-pieee;  228.  Miranda,  Belshaz- 
zar''s  Feast ;  854.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Thrale ;  528.  P.  Neefs,  Antwerp  Cathedral ; 
666.  MaOit,  Interior;  *349.  Hogarth,  Moll  Davies;  823.  Trevisani,  Card.  Otto 
Baoai{  234.  Velagqvez,  Bodegone;  74.  Brekelenkam.  Vegetabl«-dealer ;  421. 
Van  Oojfen,  Landscape;  371.  ifttriJfo,  Beggar-boy ;  384.  Rupsdael,  Landscape; 
199.  S.  VcaHn,  Mile.  Biggotini ;  40, 196.  Dury  and  Feyen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowes ; 
347.  Maes,  Burgomaster;  24.  Mignard^  Mme.  de  Montespan ;  482  (on  a  screen), 
audin.  View  near  Ostend;  427.  P.  Neefs,  Cathedral;  192.  Qoya,  Portrait; 
6S0  (screen),  Millet,  Peasant-woman ;  186.  Sir  A.  More,  Catherine  of  Austria ; 
359.  MemUng,  Triptych ;  856.  Sauetta,  Miracle  of  the  Sacrament;  340.  O.  Reni, 
Death  of  Lueretia;  306.  Ph.  de  Champaigne,  Bishop  of  Mechlin;  351.  Santa 
Qroee,  Circumcision. 

Fbom  Babnabd  Castle  to  Middlktov-in-Tebsdalb  ,  9  M.,  railway  in 
28  min.  (fares  Is.  3d.,  9<l.).  —  After  crossing  the  Tees  the  line  diverges  to 
the  right  from  the  main  line  and  ascends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
3  M.  Cotherstone^  noted  for  its  cheese;  5Vs  M.  RonuUdkirk,  with  a  Perp.  churdi. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Tees  are  the  village  and  hall  of  Egglestone. 
Beyond  (7  MO  MidkHeton  we  cross  the  Lune,  descending  from  Mickle  Fell 
(2590  ft.).  —  9M.  Kiddleton-in-Teesdale(750ft.;  Cleveland  Arms,  B.  3s.  6d., 
D.  4s.;  Talbot}  Rose  A  Crown),  the  centre  of  a  lead-mining  district.  Brakes 
and  omnibuses  meet  the  trains  to  take  passengers  to  {yi  hr.)  High  Force 
(fare  9d.,  there  A  back  Is.  6d.;  rail,  passengers  should  stipulate  to  be 
brought  back  all  the  way  to  the  station).  The  road  ascends  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tees ,  passing  (3  M.)  NewHggin  and  (1/2  M.)  the  Winch  Bridge 
(a  small  suspension  bridge  among  trees  to  the  left).  SVa  M.  High  Force  Hotel 
(plain).  A  path  beginning  opposite  the  hotel  leads  to  (7  min.)  ^Hi^h  Force, 
one  of  the  highest  (60  ft.)  ana  finest  waterfalls  in  England,  in  a  picturesque 
rocky  cauldron,  with  a  chaos  of  basaltic  crags  above.  —  The  enthusiastie 
walker  may  go  on  over  the  moovs  to  (6  M.)  Caldron  Snout,  another  fall  or 
rather  series  of  cascades. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Barnard  Castle  to  Beepdale  (see 
below),  Egglestone  Abbey,  Rokeby  (not  open  at  present),  Oreta  Bridge,  Raby 
Castle  (p.  466),  StreaUam  CaMe  CEarl  of  Strathmore),  and  Staindrop  (p.  456). 

From  Barnard  Castle  to  Bishop  Auckland,  see  p^  456. 

Beyond  Barnard  Castle  the  train  crosses  the  Percy  Beck,  and  then 
the  Tees  (view  of  castle  and  town  to  the  left).  18  M.  LariingUm  lies 
at  the  entrance  of  the  wooded  Deepdale,  which  the  line  crosses  by  a 
Yiadaot  160  ft.  high.  We  then  ascend  rapidly  to  (22  M.)  Bowea 
(930  ft. ;  Antelope),  the  Roman  station  of  Lavatrae,  with  a  ruined 
keep,  the  reputed  original  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  and  the  grave  of  *Ed- 
win  and  Emma'  (in  MaUett's  ballad).  At  (31 M.)  Barraa  (1500  ft.)  we 
reach  the  highest  point  of  the  line,  where  it  crosses  Stainmoor  Fells. 
Fine  views  as  we  descend.  —  At  (38  M.)  Kirkhy  Stephen  we  cross  the 
line  described  at  p.  440.  —  50  72  M.  Tebay,  see  p.  407. 


Main  Line  (continued).  From  (247  M.)  Ferryhill  Junction 
branch^Unes  ran  to  Hartlepool  (p.  449) ;  to  Bishop  Auckland  (p.  455) ; 
and  to  Coxhoe.  Fine  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle  to  the  right 
M  we  reach  Durham. 

2Q» 
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266  M.  Durham.  »  Hotels.  *Gountt,  Old  Elvet,  R.  4f.,  D.  4<.; 
'^Thseb  Tuks,  New  Elvet,  an  old-fashioned  but  comfortable  house,  B.  is., 
D.  3$. ;  "^RosB  &  Gbown,  in  the  market-place,  B.  ds.  6<I.,  D.  frota  2t.  6d.  — 
Watebloo,  unpretending.  —  Rail.  Rfmt.  Booms. 

Durham,  the  connty-tovn  of  the  shire  of  that  name,  and  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  is  an  ancient  town  with  14,641  inhab.,  finely  situated 
on  the  Wear,  The  older  and  more  ifiiportant  part  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding the  cathedral  and  castle,  occupies  an  elevated  tongue  of  land 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  horseshoe  loop  of  the  riyer,  hut 
the  more  modem  quarters  lie  on  the  flatter  banks  to  the  E.  and  W. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Durham  before  996,  when  the  relics  of 
8t.  Cuthbert  were  brought  hither  by  Bishop  Ealdhun,  who  also  removed 
his  see  from  Ghester-le-Street  to  Durham  (comp.  pp.  455,  459).  Walcher, 
the  first  bishop  after  the  Conquest,  was  created  Earl  of  If orthumberland ; 
and  he  and  his  successors  for  the  next  four  centuries  exercised  an  almost 
entirely  independent  sway  over  the  Palatinate  of  Durham.  ^The  Prelate 
of  Durham  became  one,  and  the  more  important,  of  the  only  two  English 
prelates  whose  worldly  franchises  invested  them  with  some  faint  shadow 
of  the  sovereign  powers  enjoyed  by  the  princely  churchmen  of  the  Empire. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely  in  his  island,  the  Bishop  of  Durhajn  in  his  hill-fortress, 
possessed  powers  which  no  other  English  ecclesiastic  was  allowed  to 
share^  ^eeman).  At  a  later  period  Durham  suffered  severely  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 

The  pleasantest  way  to  reach  the  cathedral  from  the  hotels  is 
to  follow  the  New  Elvet  and  Church  St.  to  (6  min.)  St.  Oswald^B 
Church,  cross  the  churchyard  to  the  right  of  the  church,  and  follow 
the  pretty  wooded  walk  called  the  'Banks'  to  (8  min.)  the  Prebend's 
Bridge,  After  crossing  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  either  ascend 
the  direct  path  by  the  ancient  Guest  Hall  to  the  S.  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral, or  follow  the  stream  for  5  min.  more,  then  ascend  the  stepped 
path  to  the  right  to  the  Palace  Green  and  the  K.  side  of  the  cathedral. 

^Durham  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Our  Lord  and  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  and  locally  known  as  the  Abbey,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  grandly  situated  of  English  cathedrals.  The  general 
effect,  however,  has  been  impaired  by  the  chipping  away  of  the  stone 
during  Wyatt's  restoration  (see  below).  The  distant  views  are  the 
best.  The  cathedral  is  610  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  170  ft.  across  the 
transepts,  and  70  ft.  high.  The  Central  Tower,  the  top  of  which  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  view,  is  2iA  ft.  high ;  the  W.  Towert,  138  ft 

When  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  attracted  probably  by  its  capability  of 
defence,  fixed  upon  Durham  as  a  resting-place  for  St.  Cuthbert s  remains 
(see  above),  they  built  a  church  here  for  the  reception  of  the  relics,  and 
this  edifice  was  consecrated  in  999.  To  replace  this,  Bishsp  William  s/  St, 
Calais^  the  second  bishop  after  the  ITorman  Conquest,  began  a  new  and 
larger  church,  and  seems  to  have  completed  the  Qioir  (1093-96).  The 
Transepts,  Nans,  and  Chapter  House,  also  in  the  Korman  style,  were  all 
finished  by  1140;  the  OaUlee,  sometimes  called  the  Lady  Chapel,  about 
1175;  the  E.  Transepts  or  ^Jfine  Altars''  (E.EJ,  replacing  the  Xorman  apse, 
in  1242-80.  The  Cloisters,  Library,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Central  Tower 
are  Perp.  (14(X)-90).  A  destructive  restoration  was  carried  out  by  WyaU 
(comp.  pp.  103,  186)  in  1778-1800,  sweeping  away  many  andent  details, 
and  spoiling  the  exterior  by  scraping.  More  recently  extensive  alteratioBf 
in  doubtful  taste  were  carried  out  by  Scott. 

^Interior  (adm.  to  Choir  and  Galilee  %d..  to  the  Tower  8d.).  We  enter 
the  cathedral  by  the  N.  Portal,  consisting  of  Ave  recessed  arches  in  the  latft* 
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Korman  style,  sarmounted  by  incongruous  (modem)  pinnacles.  To  the 
door  is  affixed  an  ancient  grotesque  knocker,  which  was  sounded  by  male- 
factors seeking  sanctuary  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Guthbert.  The  naye  is  open 
throughout  the  day,  but  application  must  be  made  to  the  verger  for  ad- 
mission to  the  choir,  Galilee,  etc.  On  entering  the  *'Kavs,  we  at  once 
realise  the  strength  of  the  claim  that  is  made  for  Durham  as  the  grandest 
Norman  building  in  the  country  (comp.  p.  Ix).  The  effect  produced  is 
one  of  great  solemnity;  Dr.  Johnson  describes  it  as  making  on  him  an 
impression  of  ^rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate  duration'.  The  full  length 
of  the  building  is  seen  in  an  unbroken  view.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are 
borne  alternately  by  massive  circular  piers,  adorned  witii  deep  incised 
lines  forming  zigzag  and  lattice-work  patterns,  and  by  square  piers,  with 
subordinate  shafts.  The  vaulting  is  late^Korman  work.  The  various  por- 
tals should  also  be  noticed.  On  the  pavement,  between  the  second  pair 
of  piers  (beginning  from  the  W.  end),  is  a  blue  marble  cross,  marking  the 
limit  beyond  which  women  were  not  allowed  to*  pass.  Among  the  few 
monuments  in  the  nave  the  most  interesting  are  those  of  the  Nevilles^ 
now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  on  the  S.  side,  near  the  E.  end.  — 
The  W.  Doortoay  of  the  nave,  formerly  the  main  entrance  to  the  cathedral, 
now  leads  to  the  'GALiLEsf,  a  fine  example  of  Transition  Korman  (ca. 
1175),  with  later  alterations,  including  the  windows.  Its  effect,  as  has 
often  been  said,  is  almost  Saracenic  (comp.  p.  Ixi).  To  the  S.  of  the 
main  entrance  are  traces  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Venerable  Bede  (d.  736),  whose 
remains  lie  below  the  slab  in  front,  with  the  inscription:  ^H&c  sunt  in 
fossa  Beedae  venerabilis  03sa\  On  the  other  side  was  an  altar  to  'Our 
Lady  of  Pity\  in  a  recess  adorned  with  frescoes,  which  still  remain.  Bishop 
Langley  (140o-d7)  blocked  up  the  main  door  and  erected  an  Altesr  to  the 
Bleeeed  Virgin  in  front  of  it,  below  which  is  his  own  tomb. 

The  GsBAT  T&ANSBFTS  were  erected  shortly  before  the  nave,  which 
they  resemble;  the  large  windows  are  of  later  insertion.  The  E.  aisles  were 
each  occupied  by  three  altars.  In  the  S.  arm  is  a  8tc^e  of  Bp.  Barrington 
(d.  1S26),  by  Ghantrey.  —  The  Gbbtbal  Towbb  is  borne  by  four  huge 
clustered  piers;  round  the  interior  of  the  lantern  runs  an  open  parapet 
resting  on  grotesque  corbels.  The  staircase  to  the  top  is  reached  from  the 
3.  transept. 

The  *Ghoib  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  designed  by  Scott. 
In  general  aspect  it  is  like  the  nave,  though  there  are  numerous  variations 
in  detail,  such  as  the  spiral  grooves  round  the  circular  piers  and  the 
disposition  of  the  clerestory.  The  vaulting  dates  from  about  1300.  The 
Altar  Screen  was  erected  in  1380,  and  the  Stalls  in  1660-72.  The  *' Episco- 
pal Throne  was  erected  by  Bishop  Hatfield  (1340-81),  to  serve  also  as  a 
tomb  for  himself.  Beliind  the  reredos  is  the  Feretory  of  St.  CutMert^  on 
which  his  shrine  stood.  His  remains  still  lie  below  it.  The  Korman  choir 
originally  ended  in  an  apse,  the  place  of  which  has  been  taken  by  the  so- 
called  *NiNB  Altabs"',  or  E.  Tbansept,  a  graceful  erection  of  about  1230-80, 
showing  the  transition  fi'om  E.E.  to  geometrical  Decorated.  The  way  in 
which  this  elaborate  Gothic  work  is  united  with  the  maasive  Korman  of 
the  choir  is  marked  by  great  constructive  ingenuity  and  artistic  sense. 
The  nine  altars  were  ranged  along  the  E.  wall.  The  arcade  beneath  the 
windows,  and  indeed  all  the  details,  deserve  careful  inspection.  The  poor 
tracery  and  glass  of  the  rose-window  are  modem.  At  the  K.  end  is  a 
Statue  of  Bishop  van  Mildert,  the  last  Prince  Palatine  (d.  1836),  by  Gibson. 
The  modern  sculpture  of  a  cow,  on  the  outside  (K.)  of  this  transept,  com- 
memorates the  legend  that  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  were  led  to  the  site 
of  the  cathedral  by  a  dun  cow. 

The  Ghaptbb  Housb  (entered  from  the  cloisters),  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  Korman  room  (1186-40)  of  the  kind  in  England,  was 
destroyed  by  Wyatt  (p.  462),  but  has  been  restored  in  accordance  witti  the 
original  design  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Lightfoot.  It  now  forms  a  cham- 
ber 77  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  wide ,  with  a  semicircular  apse  at  the  E.  end. 

t  So  called  from  an  allusion  to  'Galilee  of  the  Gentiles^,  as  being  less 
sacred  than  the  rest  of  the  church;  comp.  pp.  473,  486. 
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The  W.  part  alone  belonged  to  the  original  atracture,  in  which  the  aneient 
Bishops^  Seat  of  stone,  diicovered  among  the  foundations,  has  been  re- 

S laced.  —  Throngh  the  *IYior*s  Door  (late-Korman)  at  the  £.  «id  of  th« 
.  aisle  of  the  nave,  we  enter  the  Gloistebs  (1863-1498).  The  window- 
tracery  was  renewed  last  eentory.  In  the  centre  of  the  cloister-garth  is 
the  Monks'  Lanatorif, 

The  DoMBSTio  BuiLDiNOS  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  still  remain 
in  excellent  order.  To  the  8.E.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  PiHory  (now  the 
Deanery).  On  the  W.  the  cloisters  are  adjoined  by  the  Dormitory  (ca. 
l^uOO),  now  the  ITew  liibrary^  a  magnificent  room,  almost  in  its  original 
eoncUtion.  To  the  8.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Rtfeetoryy  now  known  as  the 
Old  Library^  which  contains  several  valuable  M8S.  and  the  interesting 
relics  found  in  the  coffin  of  8t.  Cuthbert  (p.  453)  in  1827,  including  remains 
of  Anglo-Saxon  vestments  described  by  Mr.  Street  as  *perhaps  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate  work  in  existence\  The  early-Norman  Crypt  below 
this  room  is  older  th*an  any  part  of  the  cathedral  itself.  The  Monke^ 
Kitehen^  adjoining  the  8.E.  comer  of  the  Dormitory,  is  a  fine  octagonal 
structure  of  about  1880.  The  Oreat  Gateway^  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Abbey 
Tard,  dates  from  about  1600. 

To  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Falaet 
Green  and  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  rises  the  Castle  (adm.  for 
1-3  pers.  !«.),  originally  erected  by  William  the  Oonqneror  in  1072, 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Hngh  of  Puiset  about  &  century  later,  and  sub- 
sequently added  to  and  altered.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Vnivenity 

College,  a  part  of  Dvbham  Uniybbsitt,  established  in  1833. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  interior  is  the  Norman  work  of  Hugh 
of  Puiset,  including  a  fine  arcade  and  a  *Doorway  resembling  the  Prior's 
Door  in  the  cathedral  (see  above).  These  are  now  seen  in  a  gallery  built 
in  front  of  Hugh's  work  in  the  16th  century.  Visitors  should  also  ask  to 
see  the  ^Norman  Gallery''  on  the  upper  floor,  close  to  the  students'  dor- 
mitory. On  the  way  to  the  Keep  (14th  cent.),  the  top  of  which  commands 
a  fine  view,  is  an  early  ^Iforman  ChapeV.  The  Diiking  HaU  (14th  cent.) 
and  the  Black  Staireate  of  carved  oak  (17th  cent.)  are  also  noticeable. 

Most  of  the  other  buildings  round  Palace  Oreen  also  belong  to  the 
University.  On  the  W.  side  are  the  Exchequer  and  Bishop  Coain's  Library, 
—  Besides  University  College,  the  University  comprises  HalJUld  Hall,  in 
the  North  Bailey,  and  a  house  for  women  students. 

In  the  South  Bailey,  near  the  cathedral,  is  the  curious  little 
church  of  St.  Mary  the  Leaa  (12th  cent.) ,  lately  almost  entirely 
rebuilt.  Following  the  same  street  towards  theS.,  we  reach  the 
Water  Oate  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  City  WalL  —  In  the  Market 
Place,  to  the  N.  of  the  castle ,  are  the  Town  HaU,  the  modem 
Chur^ih  of  8U  Nicholas,  a  Memorial  Fountain,  and  a  Statue  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  From  this  point  Silver  St.  leads  to  the  S. 
to  Framwellgate  Bridge  (rebuilt  in  the  loth  cent),  which  affords  a 
fine  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle.  Beyond  the  bridge  King 
Street  and  North  Road  (with  the  Durham  Miners'  Halt)  ascend  to  the 
station.    In  the  Old  Elvet  are  the  County  Council  Buildings  (1898). 

Snvirona.  A  pleasant  short  excursion  may  be  made  to  Finchale  /Vfory, 
4  M.  to  the  N.  (4Vb  M.  by  the  highroad).  We  cross  the  Framwellgate 
Bridge  and  foUow  the  Framwellgate  to  the  right.  At  the  (V4  M.)  end  of 
this  street  we  bend  to  the  right  and  take  the  road  along  or  near  the  river, 
which  soon  becomes  a  green  lane  and  finally  a  field- path.  After  about 
Vs  M.  we  see  to  the  right,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  red- tiled 
Kepier  Hospital  (12th  cent.),  with  its  picturesque  gateway.  After  V«  ^ 
more  we  turn  to  the  left,  ascending  towards  a  farm,  which  we  leave  to 
our  left,  passing  through  a  wicket-gate.    We  then  cross  a  (TVs  min.)  stUe 
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into  a  lane,  leading  to  (7  min.)  a  row  of  cottages,  just  beyond  wMch 
we  cross  the  railway,  at  the  Brcaside  Brick  A  Tile  Works.  We  then  follow 
the  road,  which  bends  to  the  left,  to  the  (Vs  H.)  cross-roads,  where  a 
gmde>post  indicates  the  way  to  (1  H.)  ^Finchale  Priory.  The  ruins,  which 
are  in  the  Dee.  style  (13th  cent.),  are  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Wear^  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway-station  of  Leanuide  (see  below). 
In  the  opposite  direction  (4Vs  M.  to  the  S.W.)  lies  Brancepeth  Oaatle, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Nevilles.  Adjacent  is  the  curious  old  Chvreh  of 
8t,  Brandon,  The  direct  road  passes  (>/4  M.)  NevilWt  Cross,  erected  by 
Lord  Neville  to  commemorate  his  defeat  and  capture  of  David  II.  of 
Scotland  in  1346.  —  To  the  S.  lie  the  Maiden  Castle  (a  Roman  or  Saxon 
earthwork),  Movntjoy  (where  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  first  halted),  the 
manor-house  of  Bouffhall,  visited  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  (3  H.) 
Moated  Orange  of  Butterhp.  —  Other  points  of  interest  are  Sherbitm  Hospital 
(1181),  2VsH.  to  the  £. ;  UsJiaw  Roman  Catholic  College,  SVsM.  to  the  W.;  and 
Langley  Hall.   Bxcursions  to  Ra^  Castle  (see  below),  Chester-le- Street^  etc. 

Fbom  Durhah  to  Sundbbland,  14  H.,  N.E.  Railway  in  22-50  min.  (fares 
2«.,  U.  3d.).  —  The  first  station  is  (4  M.)  Leamside,  near  Finchale  Priory 
(see  above).  —  14  H.  Sunderland  (Queen's;  Walton^;  Grand;  Empress; 
BaiL  Bfmt.  Rooms;  American  Agent,  T.  A.  Horan)^  a  busy  seaport  and 
outlet  for  a  large  coal-district,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear  and  contains 
(1901)  146,565  inhabitants.  Its  iron  ship-building  yards  are  important.  An 
electric  tramway  crosses  the  lofty  Wearmouth  Bridge  to  the  suburbs  of 
Honkwearmouth  and  (IVs  M.)  Roker.  At  Monktoeamwuih  is  the  interesting 
priory-church  of  St.  Peter,  which  claims  to  have  been  the  first  church  with 
glass  windows  in  England.  The  Plemberion  Coal  Mine  here  is  said  to  be 
the  deepest  in  the  world  (2286  ft.).  —  Roker-on-Sea  is  a  popular  seaside 
resort,  with  a  long  pier.  A  stone  cross  erected  in  1904  on  Roker  J\>int 
commemorates  the  Venerable  Bede  (p.  453).  Sunderland  is  connected  by 
railway  with  Newcastle,  South  Shields,  Hartlepool,  etc. 

Fbou  Dubhah  to  Bishop  Auckland,  lOVs  H.,  N.E.  Railway  in 
20-30  min.  (fares  1*.  Id.,  lid.).  —  4V«  M.  Braneepeth,  see  above.  —  lOVa  M. 
Bishop  Auckland  (Talbot;  Wear  Valley;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  Wear,  with  11,966  inhab.,  has  its  name  from  Auckland  CaetU, 
the  large  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  with  an  extensive  park  (open). 
The  stained  -  glass  windows  of  the  bishop's  chapel  contain  portraits  of 
Bishop  Westcott,  Abp.  Benson,  etc.  To  reach  the  palace  we  follow  the 
main  street  (South  St.)  from  the  rail,  station  to  (10  min.)  the  market- 

Slace,  where  the  gateway  is  seen  to  the  right.  —  Rahy  Castle,  7  M.  to  the 
.W.,  a  stately  castellated  pile  of  the  14th  cent.,  long  the  seat  of  the 
Nevilles,  now  belongs  to  Lord  Barnard.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  (adm.  occasionally  on  written  application).  At  the  foot  of  the 
park  is  the  interesting  church  of  Staindrop.  —  About  V/t  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  Bishop's  Auckland  is  the  interesting  church  of  Escomb  (aee  p.  xxxvii). 

From  Bishop  Auckland  a  line  runs  to  the  N.  to  (21  Vz  M.)  Bksekhill  and 
(27  M.)  Newcastle  (p.  ^6)  via  (3^2  H.)  Wear  Valley  Junction^  whence  a  branch 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Wear,  vi&  Stanhope  (Phoenix,  B.  2s.,  D.  d«.),  to 
(25y2  M.)  Wearhead.  —  Another  line  runs  from  Bishop  Auckland  to  (15  M.,  in 
V2-V4  hr.;  fares  2*.  2d.,  is.  3d.)  Barnard  Castle  (p.  460). 

Soon  after  leaying  Durham  we  reach  (!262  M.)  Chester-le-Street 
(Lambton  Arms),  an  ancient  town,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Condercum,  After  the  flight  from  Lindlsfarne  (see  pp.  469, 
452)  Ghester-le-Street  was  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Bernlcla  for 
112  years  (883-995).  About  8/4  M.  to  the  E.  (seen  to  the  right)  is 
Jjumley  Castle  (Ea.xl  of  Scarborough).  —  Near  (263^2  M.)  Lamesley  is 
Ravensworth  Castle  (£arl  of  Ravensworth),  a  fine  baronial  mansion. 

26772  M.  Gateshead,  a  large  and  uninteresting  manufacturing 
town  (109,887  inhab.),  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  practically 
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fonns  part  of  Neweattle.   —   We  now  cross  tlie  liver  by  the  High 

Level  Bridge  (see  p.  467)  and  reach  Newcastle. 

A  *V«w  Hi|^  Level  Bfidfe  is  at  present  being  eonstracted  n  little 
higher  up  (to  tbe  left),  wbieh  erosees  the  zirer  in  fonr  spans,  with  a  total 
lencth  of  llfiO  ft,,  learing  a  clear  headway  of  &  ft.  at  highwater.  This 
bridge,  which  with  ita  approaches  is  estimated  to  eost  500,0002.^  is  ezpeeted 
to  be  open  in  1906,  and  will  then  obriate  the  necessity  of  trains  from  the 
8.  haying  to  be  drawn  backwards  out  of  the  Central  Station  at  Newcastle 
on  resuming  their  journey  north  (eomp.  p.  457). 

26872  M.  Newcastle.  —  Hotela.  Statioh  Hotkl  (PI.  a;  C,  4),  R.  it., 
D,  3s.  M.,  well  spoken  ot^  Gband  (Pl.b;  D,2);  Marnopout  (PI.  e:  G,  1); 
Cbowv  (PL  d}  C,  i)i  DouoLAS  (PI.  e;  C,  4),  B.  is,,  L.  2f.  (U.;  Gouhtt 
(PI.  fj  0,4),  E.  4#.,  D.  8#.  dd.j  Cbhteal  Bxchamgb  (PI.  g;  D,3)5  TtixK's 
HsAD  (PL  h)  D,  4);  Botal  Exchanos  (PL  1;  D,  3);  Xobk  TsMPsaAVCB 
(PL  1)  0,  4),  B.  3s. s  Clasbhdoh  Txmpskancb,  Clayton  St.;  Ttbb  Tbm- 
PBBAiroB  (PL  k }  D,  3).  —  Bail.  Re/reshmt.  Booms, 

Xleotrio  Tramways  run  through  the  chief  streets,  to  Oateshoad  (p.  155). 
Jtsmond  (p.  467),  etc.  —  Oab  from  the  station  to  the  town  Is.;  omn.  6<f. 

Theatres.  BopcU  (PL  D,  3),  Grey  St.;  TpneCPl.  C,  4),  Wes^^ate  Boad. 

▲meriean  Oonaul,  Boraee  W,  Metcalfy  6  Grey  St. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne y  a  busy  dty,  with  (1901),  214,803  in- 
hab.,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  9  M.  from  Its  mouth ,  In 
an  extensive  coal-field,  which  has  made  It  one  of  the  chief  coal-ex- 
porting ports  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  also  large  ship  -  building 
yards  and  manufactories  of  locomotlyes  and  Iron  goods. 

Newcastle,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Boman  Pons  A!Ui,  was  in 
the  Saxon  period  named  Monk  Chester^  from  the  number  of  its  monastie 
institutions.  It  was  also  yisited  bv  numerous  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Well 
of  Jesus  Mount  (Jesmond,  see  p.  457).  The  present  name  came  into  use 
after  the  erection  of  the  castle  bj  Bobert  Curthose  (see  below).  Since 
188'2  Newcastle  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

On  the  Island  platform  of  the  Central  Station  (PI.  0, 4)  is  preserved 

<Stephenson*s  No.  1  Englne\  On  Issuing  from  the  station  we  see  In 

front  of  us,  to  the  left,  8t,  Mary's  Boman  Catholic  Cathedral  (¥L  G,  4), 

a  handsome  modern  building.  We  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  Statue 

of  George  Stephenson  (d.  1848;  PI.  D,  4),  and  proceed  through 

OolUngwood  St.  At  the  end  of  this  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  Town 

Hall  (PI.  D,  4).     To  the  right  Is  the  Chnroh  of  St.  Nloholas 

(14th  cent. ;  PI.  D,  4),  with  a  fine  lantern-tower  (194  ft). 

St.  Nieholas  was  raised  to  cathedral  rank  In  1882  (daily  services  at 
8  and  5).  —  Among  the  monuments  in  the  interior  are  those  of  a  CrU' 
sad9r  (14th  cent. ;  in  a  small  chapel  off  the  S.  aisle),  Sir  Mdtthow  BidUp 
(by  Flaxman;  K.W.  pier  at  cross),  and  Admiral  Collinfftoood  (S.W.  pier 
at  cross).  The  altar>pieee  is  ascribed  to  TintortUo,  John  Knox  and  Oooras 
Withart  were  both  for  a  time  afternoon  lecturers  at  this  church.  —  Ko.  27 
St.  Kicholas  Churchyard  was  the  workshop  of  Thomas  Bewiei  (tablet; 
oomp.  p.  467). 

On  leaving  the  church  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  St. 
Nicholas  Buildings  to  the  Black  Gate  (PL  D,  4),  built  In  1248,  and 
originally  one  of  the  gates  In  the  wall  surrounding  the  Castle;  the 
upper  story  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities  (10-5;  Scf.).  The 
Cattle  (PI.  D,  4)  was  founded  In  the  11th  cent  by  Robert  Gnrthoee 
(p.  tl03),  but  the  Keepy  the  only  part  remaining,  dates  from  117%77. 
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The  Keep  (adm.  6<i.)  is  86  ft.  high  (to  the  top  of  the  turret  107  ft.),  and 
its  walls  are  12-18  ft.  thick.  We  reach  the  interior  hy  ascending  an  outside 
staircase.  The  finest  room  is  the  Korman  *Cfu^el^  on  the  first  floor;  but 
the  Oreat  Hall  (in  which  Baliol  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.)  and  other 
chambers  are  also  interesting.    The  roof  affords  a  good  *  View  of  Newcastle. 

We  may  now  cross  the  riyer  by  the  *High  Level  Bridge  (PI.  D, 
£,  5 ;  toll  V2<^0*  ^  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  designed  by  Robeit 
Stephenson,  of  which  Newcastle  Is  justly  prond.  The  upper  leyel, 
112  ft.  aboye  high-water  mark,  Is  used  by  the  railway,  and  from 
It  is  hung  the  roadway.  The  bridge ,  opened  in  1850 ,  cost  nearly 
500,000i. 

Recrosslng  the  Tyne  by  the  Swing  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4,  5),  just 

below  the  High  Level  Bridge,  we  proceed  through  the  Saf%d  Hillj  in 

which,  to  the  right,  stands  the  old  QuildhcM  (PI.  E,  4),  now  used 

as  a  commercial  exchange. 

Above  No.  41  (tablet),  on  the  other  side,  is  a  window,  marked  by  a 
blue  pane,  throngh  which  Hiss  Surtees  escaped  in  1772,  to  elope  with 
her  lover,  John  Scott  Eldon,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

From  the  end  of  the  Sand  Hill  we  ascend  to  the  left,  through 
the  Side  (PI.  E,  4),  the  picturesqueness  of  which  is  being  mod- 
ernized out  of  existence,  and  pass  through  Dean  St.  (to  the  right) 
to  Gbbt  St&bbt  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of 
Newcastle.  To  the  left  is  the  Bank  of  England  (Pi.  D,  4),  to  the 
right  the  Theatre  Boyal  (PI.  D,  3).  At  the  top  of  the  street  are  the 
Central  Exchange  (PI.  D,  3;  containing  an-  art-collection)  and  a 
Monument  to  Earl  Orey  (d.  1845). 

A  tablet  at  No.  63  Grainger  St.,  leading  hence  back  to  the  station,  com- 
memorates Yiaits  of  Garibaldi  (1»64),  Kossuth  (1866),  and  WUliam  Llofd 
GarrUon  (1876). 

Grossing  Blackett  St,  we  now  proceed  by  Northumberland  St. 
and  Barras  Bridge  to  the  (}/%  M.)  Mnsenm  (PI.  D,  1),  containing 
good  cabinets  of  birds  and  fossils  of  the  coal-measures,  and  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  prints  of  the  Northumbrian  Bewick  (d.  1828). 

The  Centrai  PubHo  Library  (PI.  D,  3)  contains  an  interesting  Bewick 
Collection  f  comprizing  books  illustrated  by  the  famous  engraver,  original 
drawings,  blocks,  copper-plates,  and  personal  relics.  —  In  Bath  Boad, 
diverging  to  the  right  nrom  Korthumberland  St.,  is  the  Medical  School  of 
Durham  University  (PI.  E,  2).  —  A  road  leading  to  the  left  at  the  beginning 
of  Barras  Bridge  contains  the  College  of  Science  (PI.  G,  D,  1).  At  38  Eldon 
Place,  the  next  opening  on  the  left,  George  and  Robert  Stephenson  lived 
in  1824-26  (tablet).  —  In  Elswici  Hall,  in  Elswick  Park,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  station  (beyond  PI.  A,  4),  is  aii  interesting  collection  of  models  of 
works  by  Lough  and  IToble  (catalogue  Sd.). 

Those  whose  time  allows  should  eo  on  through  the  Jesmond  Road 
(tramway,  see  p.  466)  to  (1  M.)  ^Jesmond  Dene  (comp.  Fl.  E,  F,  1),  a  prettily 
wooded  little  glen,  now  laid  out  as  a  public  park.  The  remains  of  the 
Pilgrimage  Chapel  (p.  466)  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  valley.  Jesmond  Church 
iSt.  OeorgeU;  PI.  E,  3)  is  the  finest  modem  church  in  Newcastle  (mosaics  $ 
bronze  statue  of  St.  George).  We  may  return  across  the  Town  Moor.  — 
A  visit  may  be  paid  (personal  introduction  necessary)  to  the  Armstrong 
Ordnance  Works,  Steel  Works,  and  Shipbuilding  Yard,  at  Eltwiek^  2  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Newcastle  (rail,  stat.),  which  employ  20,000  work-people.  — 
A  Rowing  Regatta  on  the  Tyne  should  be  seen  if  possible. 

A  steamboat -trip  (fare  6d.)  may  be  taken  down  the  Tyne  to  Tyne- 
tnouth.    In  spite  of  the  colour  of  the  water,  Tyne  salmon  have  a  great 
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reputation  for  delicacy  of  flavour.  Among  the  stopping-places  are  Walh- 
end,  so-called  from  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Wail  (p.  400) 
and  famous  for  its  coal;  Jarrotc^  with  a  few  fragments  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Venerable  Bede;  North  BMeldt  (Korthumberland  Arms,  R.  3<., 
D.  2<.  6<f.);  and  South  Shields  {Rt^alf  Golden  Lien;  97,267  inhab.),  two 
important  seaports.  —  Tynemouth  (Grand,  R.  4«.,  D.  Qt.  6d.;  BcUh;  Ropat; 
Countif,  Westhoe,  R.  or  D.  2s.  Qd.)  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing  (51,514  in- 
hab.)*  ^he  ruins  of  the  Priory  are  interesting.  —  The  return  to  Xewcastle 
may  be  made  by  railway.  —  We  may  also  make  an  excursion  up  the 
river  to  Hoxham  (p.  461)  and  Qilsland  (p.  460). 

Eleotbio  Tbaiks  run  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Central  Station  to 
Jforlh  Shields y  Tynemouth^  Monkaeaton,  etc.,  returning  vi&  Baekworth  and 
Benton  to  New  Bridge  St.  /Station  (1  hr.  for  the  round;  also  express  trains). 

From  Newcastle  to  CktrliMley  see  R.  51 ;  to  Blackhill  and  Bishop  Auekkmd 
(  Wear  Valley )y  see  p.  455.  A  railway  also  runs  from  Newcastle  to  Sunder- 
kmd  (p.  455). 

The  train  backs  out  of  Newcastle  and  diverges  to  the  left  from 
the  high-level  bridge  (but  comp.  p.  466). 

At  (275  M.)  Killingworth  George  Stephenson  made  his  first  loco- 
motive (see  p.  456).  —  285  M.  Morpeth  (Queen's  Head;  Black  Bull) 
is  a  small  town  (6158  inhab.)  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  Norman 

castle  and  a  curious  clock-tower. 

Branch-lines  run  hence  to  the  S.E.  via  Bedlington  and  Neweham  (junction 
for  Blyth)  to  Backworth  (see  above),  and  to  the  W.  to  ScoVe  Qap  (1  M.  to 
the  8.  of  which  is  Cambo,  with  the  'Wesley  Tree")  and  Reedemouth.  From 
Scot*8  Gap  a  line  runs  to  Rothbury  (County;  Qaeen''s  Head),  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Coquet.  Near  it  is  Lord  Armstrong's  mansion  and  grounds 
of  Cragside  (visitors  admitted). 

Beyond  this  point  the  sea  is  generally  visible  to  the  right. 
About  IV4  M.  to  the  right  of  (305  M.)  Warkworth  (Sun,  R.  3«.  6d., 
very  fair)  is  *WarkwOTtli  Castle,  an  excellently-preserved  feudal 
fortress  (12-14th  cent.),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet.  From  the 
castle  visitors  are  rowed  (2d.  each)  to  Warkworth  Hermitage,  which 
figures  in  the  Percy  Reliques.  —  310  M.  Alnmouth.  The  village 
(Schooner),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alne,  1  M.  to  the  £.  of  the  station, 
Is  a  pleasant  watering-place,  with  golf-links. 

Fboh  Alnmodth  to  Coldbtkeam,  89  M.,  branch-railway  in  2-2V«  hrs. 
Carriages  changed  at  Alnwick.  —  3  M.  Alnwick  (White  Stoan,  pens,  ^t.)  is 
a  town  of  6716  inhab.,  on  the  Alne.  ^Alnwick  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  finest  feudal  piles  in  England,  has 
been  restored,  and  contains  interesting  paintings  and  antiquities.  The 
oldest  part  is  the  Norman  gateway  (12th  cent.).  Adm.  on  application^ 
gardens  open  11-4  on  Tburs.^  passes  for  Sulme  Park  and  Abbey^  2  M.  to 
theN.W.,  on  application  at  the  estate-office.  —  About  SVsH.  to  the  S.E. 
of  (25  M.)  Wooler  (Cottage  Hotel;  Black  Bvll,  B.  2«.  6(1.:  Henderson 9  Tem- 
perance Hotel)  is  Chillingham,  the  seat  of  Earl  Tankerville ;  the  park  con- 
tains a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle  (comp.  p.  580).  Visits  may  be  paid 
hence  also  to  Ford  Castle  and  to  the  battlefields  of  Flodden  (p.  504),  Hedgdeif 
Moor,  and  HomUdon  HUl.  Cheviot  HUl  (2676  ft.),  7  H.  to  the  S.W^  is  easUy 
ascended  yi&  (6  H.)  Langleafovd.  —  27^/2  H.  Akeld.  On  the  top  of  Yeaoeris^ 
Bell  (ca.  2000  ft.),  IV2  M.  to  the  W.,  are  some  interesting  British  remains.  — 
39  H.  Coldstream  (p.  504). 

About  3  M.  to  the  E.  of  (316  M.)  ChrUton  Bank  are  the  ruins 
of  Dunatanhurgh  Castle.  —  From  (819  M.)  Chathill  a  light  railway 
runs  to  (4  M.)  Sea  Houses,  the  nearest  station  to  Bamburgh  and 
^he  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  Fame  Isles  (boat  about  20«.). 
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The  largest  of  these  islands  was  St.  Cuthbert^s  home  for  nine  yean. 
The  Long  Stone  Lighthouse,  on  the  easternmost  isle,  was  the  seene  of  Orace 
JktrlingU  heroism  in  1838.  —  On  the  mainland,  opposite  the  Farne  Isles 
(IVs  H.  from  Sea  Houses),  is  Bamburgh  (Victoria;  Crewe  Arms).  Bamborgh 
Castle,  on  the  site  of  a  Saxon  stronghold,  which  perhaps  replaced  a  Roman 
station,  now  belongs  to  Lord  Armstrong.  Lancelot's  castle  of  Joyous  Qar4 
is  usoally  identified  with  Bambargh  or  Alnwick.  .Bamburgh  churchyard 
contains  a  memorial  of  Grace  Darling. 

323  M.  Lueker;  326  M.  Belford,  the  most  oonvenient  main-line 
station  for  Ohillingham  and  Bambnigh  (but  see  p.  458).  —  330  M. 
Beat  is  the  station  for  Lindiflfame,  or  Holy  Island  (Inns),  which  is 
1  ^2  M.  from  the  mainland  by  boat  at  high-water,  and  may  also  be 
reached  by  land  at  low  water  (3V2  M.).  Driving  (trap  ordered  be- 
forehand from  the  postmaster  at  Holy  Island,  Ss,  there  and  back)  is 
preferable  to  crossing  the  wet  sands  on  foot. 

Lindiafame  Abbey  was  originally  founded  in  the  7th  cent,  by  St. 
Aidan.  St.  Cuthbsri  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Lindisfame  and  died 
here  in  687.  In  888  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  left  the  island,  through 
fear  of  the  Danes,  taking  with  them  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which  found 
a  final  resting-place  at  Durham  (comp.  pp.  452,  466).  Visitors  will  re- 
member the  description  of  Lindisfame  in  ^Marmion*  and  the  fate  of  the 
nun  Constance.  The  ruins  belong  to  the  Priory  Church,  which  was  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  and  in 
imitation  ot  Durham  Cathedral.    The  small  Ctutls  dates  from  about  1500. 

33372^*  Scremerston ;  335  M.  Tweedmouth  Junction  (Union 
Hotel) ,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  The  train  then  crosses  the 
Tweed  by  a  fine  Tiadnct,  720  yds.  long  and  126  ft.  above  the  water. 

335 V2  ^*  Berwick-npon-Tweed  (King's  Arms,  R.  43.,  D.  Ss.  6d., 
omn.  Is.,  very  fair;  Bed  Lion,  R.  3$.  6(2.,  D.  from  2s.  6d.;  Avenue 
Temperance,  R.  or  D.  28. ;  Bail,  Befreshmt  Booms),  an  old  town  with 
13,437  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  was  for  ages  a  constant 
object  of  contention  between  England  and  Scotland,  while  it  is  still 
regarded  as  a  neutral  county ,  belonging  officially  to  neither  of 
these  countries.   Parts  of  the  old  walls,  with  a  tower  and  gateways, 

still  remain. 

The  suburb  of  Spittal  (Roxburgh)  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  — 
The  Tweed,  like  the  Tyne  (p.  467),  is  famous  for  its  salmon,  and  about 
150  tons  of  this  fish  are  annually  sent  off  to  London  and  elsewhere. 

From  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  see  B.  64  b.  —  Branch-lines  also  run  from 
Berwick  to  Jedburgh  (p.  504),  Kelso  (p.  604),  and  MeWose  (p.  505). 

53.  From  Carlisle  to  Newcastle. 

eOi/2  M.  Rail  WAT  in  IV2-2V2  hrs.  (fares  8<.  Id.,  6s.;  return  16«.  2<f.,  8«.  6d.). 

Carlisle,  see  p.  408.  —  3^/2  M.  Weiheral,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  with  a  ruined  priory.  Opposite  (bridge  ^j^dr,  ferry  Id.)  is 
Corhy  Hall ,  a  modernized  baronial  mansion,  containing  a  fine  art- 
collection.  The  beautiful  walks  in  Corby  Woods,  praised  by  David 
Hume,  are  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  (6d.).  —  11  M.  Brampton 
(Lanercost  Temperance  Hotel,  pens.  4«.  6d.).  —  1^7^  ^*  Naworth 
(inn). 

*Kaworth  Oastle,  the  fine  baronial  residence  of  the  Howards  (Earl  of 
Carlisle),  about  Vs  V'  to  the  "S.,  is  most  intimately  associated  with  ^Belted 
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Will  Howard',  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
cent.,  who  is  described  in  Scott's  'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrer.  The  castle 
contain^  ancient  armour,  tapestry,  and  portraits  (open  2-6;  fee).  —  About 
1  M.  to  the  N.  of  l^aworth  Castle  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Lanercoat 
Priory,  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  i2th  century.  The  nave  of  the 
priory-church  has  been  restored,  and  is  used  as  the  parish-church.  — 
The  drive  or  walk  ma^  be  continued  vift  Ocotm  Crags  to  Gilsland  Station 
(see  below;  8  M.  in  all). 

18^/2  M.  OilsUmd  (Station  Inn ,  B.  2s.  6(2.,  plain),  or  Rosehill^ 

is  the  station  for  Gilsland  Bpa  (700  ft ;  Spa  Hotel  ^  HydropiOhie, 

D.  4«.,  pens,  from  52s.  6d.  per  week;   Orchard  HousCf  35-495.  per 

week,  between  the  village  and  the  Spa),  pleasantly  situated  1^4  M. 

to  the  N.  (omn.  6(2.).   Its  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  and  the 

pretty  scenery  attract  yisitors  in  search  of  a  quiet  watering-place. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized  the  district  in  'Guy  Mannering\ 
A  cottage  in  the  village  is  said  to  occupy  the  spot  of  the  Mumps  Ea*, 
in  which  Dandie  Dinmont  met  Meg  Merrilies.  —  In  the  wooded  *YalUy 
of  the  Irthinff,  in  which  the  sulphur-well  lies,  are  pointed  out  the  'Pop- 

Sing  Stone%  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  hare  proposed  to  Misa 
harpentier,  and  the  ^^ssing  Bush\  where  he  sealed  the  compact!  A 
four-horse  coach  plies  frequently  from  the  Spa  Hotel  to  Lanerecst  Frimry 
(61/2  M.;  see  above),  Naworth  Castle  (71/2  M.;  p.  459),  Talkin  Tarn  (9  M.), 
the  Northumberland  Lakes  (12  M.),  the  Roman  station  at  Housesteads  (13  M.), 
and  various  other  points  in  this  interesting  but  comparatively  unfrequented 
district. 

Gilsland  station  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  points  whence  to  visit 
the  Great  Roman  Wall,  which  was  constructed  across  the  N.  of  England, 
from  Bowness  on  the  Solway  Firth ,  to  the  W.  of  Carlisle ,  to  Wallsei&a 
(p.  458),  on  the  Tyne  near  Newcastle,  a  distance  of  TS^/a  M.  This  huge 
fortification  consisted  of  a  Vallum,  or  series  of  earthen  ramparts,  running 
to  the  S.  of  a  Stone  WcAl  or  Mvrus^  while  between  these  two  lines  of 
defence  ran  the  great  military  road,  still  in  use.  Authorities  di£fer  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Vallum  and  Murus,  but  both  are  now  generally  regarded 
as  the  work  of  Hadrian,  Roman  emperor  from  117  to  138  A.D.  The  stone 
wall,  8  ft.  thick  and  12  ft.  high,  was  guarded  by  18  MUitary  Stations,  garri- 
soned by  cohorts  of  Roman  soldiers.  At  intervals  of  a  mile  were  Fortt 
(80  in  all),  to  contain  100  men  each,  and  between,  each  pair  of  forts  were 
four  watch-towers.  The  extant  remains  are  remarkably  meagre.  —  At 
Birdosteald,  2Vs  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Gilsland  Station,  are  the  remains  of 
Ambofflannoy  one  of  the  largest  stations  on  the  wall  (5Vs  acres;  adm.  6<l.), 
adjoined  on  the  W.  by  a  very  complete  fragment  of  the  wall.  To  Kaworth, 
see  above.  The  archseologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  following 
the  line  of  the  Roman  wall  from  this  point  eastwards  via  ThMwaU  CatiU 
to  (8  M.)  *Bor€ovicus,  the  most  perfect  station  on  the  wall,  situated  at 
Housesteads,  and  thence  on  to  (8  M.)  Oihtmum  (open  on  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
only),  within  a  mile  of  Choller/ord  railway-station  (p.  461).  A  little  to 
the  E.  of  Gilurnum  are  the  foundations  of  the  groat  Roman  bridge  over 
the  Tyne,  which  has  here  changed  its  course  since  antiquity.  Farther  to 
the  E.  the  main  road  to  Newcastle  runs  on  the  foundations  of  the  wall. 

231/2  M.  HaltwhistU  (Crown ;  Red  Lion,  R.  or  D.  2«.  6d.)  is  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  (13  M.)  Alston  (960  ft.),  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Pennine  Hills,  said  to  be  the  highest  market- town  in  England.  — 
Featherstonehaughy  'BUnkinsop  Tower,  and  ThirlwaU  CasiU  may  be 
visited  from  Haltwhistle. 

28  M.  Bardon  Mill  is  the  nearest  station  to  the  pretty  little 
NorlhumbtrUmd  Lakes  and  to  the  Roman  remains  at  Housettectda 
(see  above),  31/2  and  6  M.  to  the  N.  —  32  M.  Haydon  Bridge, 
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39^2  ^*  Hezhaxn  {Royal,  well  spoken  of;  Orey  Bull;  Tynedale 
Hydropathic  J  from  7«.  6d.  per  day),  an  ancient  town  with  7071  In- 
hal).,  and  the  see  of  a  R.  G.  hishop,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  has 
a  fine  *  Abbey  Church  (12th  cent.),  an  excellent  example  of  E.E. 

Tbe  first  church  on  this  site  was  built  by  St.  Wilfrid  in  676,  and 
from  680  to  821  Hexham  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  afterwards  united 
with  Lindisfame,  and  now  included  in  the  see  of  Durham  (comp.  p.  452). 
The  navd  of  the  present  church  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
cent.,  and  the  Saxon  *  Crypt  of  St.  Wilfrid  has  been  discoyered  below  its 
site.  The  *CJioir  is  separated  from  the  Transept  by  a  carred  Rood  Screen 
of  about  1500.  The  Shrine  of  Prior  Richard  and  other  monumoits  deserve 
attention.  —  The  Refectory  and  &' Norman  Oateway  are  also  preserved. 

In  1464  the  Yorkists  defeated  the  Lancastrians  in  an  important  battle 
21/2  M.  10  the  S.E.  of  Hexham.  —  Branch-lines  run  from  Hexham  to  Allen- 
dale  on  the  S.  and  to  Chollerford  (p.  460)  and  ReedsmouGi  (Riccarton, 
Morpeth;  p.  458)  on  the  N.  —  Hexham  offers  convenient  headquarters  for 
visiting  the  Roman  Wall  (p.  460). 

Near  (42*/2  M.)  Corbridge  are  the  mins  of  Dilston  Castle  and  the 
Roman  camp  of  Corchester  or  Corstopitum.  The  train  now  follows 
the  conrse  of  the  Tyne.  To  the  left,  at  (50  M.)  Prudkoe,  are  the 
iyy-clad  ruins  of  Its  castle.  At  (62  M.)  Wylam  George  Stephen- 
son (p.  458)  was  born  In  1781,  and  here  the  first  working  locomotlye 
was  constructed  by  William  Hedley  In  1812.  67 V2  M.  Seotswood, 
BO  named  from  the  camp  of  the  Scottish  army  In  the  GItI  War. 

60 V2  M.  Newcastle,  see  p.  456. 

54.  From  York  to  Scaxborongh  and  Whitby. 

NosTH  Eastern  Railway  to  (42  M.)  Scarborough  in  l-ls/4  hr.  (fares  5«. 
id.,  3».  6d.);  to  (56  M.)  Whifby  vift  Pickering  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (7#.  6<f.,  4#.  8rf.). 
Whitby  may  also  be  reached  yia  Scarborough. 

York,  see  p.  445.  Near  (16  M.)  Kirkham  Abbey,  with  Its  Ivy- 
clad  ruins,  we  reach  the  pretty,  well -wooded  valley  of  the  Ber- 
went.  —  About  31/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  (16  M.)  Castle  Howard  (Ho- 
tel ,  9/4  M.  from  the  park)  Is  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle ,  containing  a  beautiful  chapel  and  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  (Velazquez,  Titian,  Rubens,  Garraccl,  Reynolds,  Glouet), 
sculptures,  bronzes,  tapestry,  and  old  glass  and  china.  The  house 
and  ^Park  are  open  dally  (11-1  &  2-6). 

21  M.  TKaltoxL (Talbot;  Oeorge;  Rail.  Bfmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient 
town  of  4758  Inhab.,  with  large  racing-stables  and  an  old  priory- 
church,  Is  the  junction  where  the  Scarborough  and  Whitby  lines 
separate.  Other  lines  run  N.  to  (24  M.)  Pilmoor  Junction  (p.  448), 
and  S.  to  (20  M.)  Driffield  (p.  467).  —  The  Scarborough  line  pro- 
ceeds to  the  right,  passing  several  small  stations.  —  341/2  M.  Oantonf 
with  a  golf-course.  —  39  M.  Seamer  Junction,  for  Filey  (p.  462). 

42  M.  Scarborough.  —  Hotels.  On  St.  Nicholas  Cliff:  Obakd  (PI.  a; 
B,  8),  wiih  300  beds.  —  On  the  South  Cliff:  Pbingb  of  Wales  (Pi.  b^ 
B,  5),  B.  be.  6d.,  B.  or  L.  3«.,  X>.  bs.  %d.\  Cbown  (PI.  e;  B,  4)  Esplanade } 
Cambbidok  (PI.  d;  B,  6),  near  the  Valley  Bridge,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea.  ^  On  the  North  Cliff  Qess  expensiye):  Qubbn  (PI.  e;  B,  1), 
Glabekox  Gabdxns  (PL  f-,  A,  1),  pens.  7«.-lQf.  Qd.-,  Albion  (PL  t;  C,  2). 
—  In  the  Town:  *PAyiLioN  (PL  g    A,  B,  3),  adjoining  the  station,  £t 
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from  4«.,  D.  5«.;  Boyai,  0?1.  h;  B,  3),  St.  Kieholas  St.,  B.  4s.  Od.,  D.  5«.; 
Balmobal  (PI.  i\  B,  8),  B.  4«.,  D.  from  2#.  6d.i  Vigtosia  (PI.  k;  A,  4), 
S.  from  3«.,  D.  Si.  6<f.)  Nobth  EAsnmr  (PL  1 ;  B,  3)^  Castle  (PI.  m),  Talbot 
(PI.  n),  Qaeen  St.  (PI  B.  2,  3);  Station  (PI.  o;  A,  4),  small;  Albbmabi.k 
(PI.  p;  B,  8),  Wavbblbt  (PI.  r;  A,  3),  temperance.  —  Several  of  the  hotels 
are  closed  in  winter,  and  the  rates  of  the  others  are  lowered.  —  Private 
Hotels  (7-iOs.  a  day),  Boarding  Hou$e$^  and  Lodgings  abound. 

Oab  for  1-3  pers.  1<.  per  mile,  2s.  8d.  per  hr. ;  with  two  horses  1«.  6d. 
and  3s.  9<i.  *,  double  fares  between  11.30  p.m.  and  6  a.  m. ;  for  each  package 
carried  outside  2d.  —  HotA  Omnibus  from  the  station  6d.  —  Eleetrie 
Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets. 

Steamers  ply  during  summer  to  Bridlington^  Whit!b)f,  etc.  —  Boats  for 
1-3  pers.  1«.  6d.  per  hr.,  each  addit.  pers.  6d. 

Post  Office  (PL  B,  3),  Huntriss  Bow. 

Theatres.  Boyai  (PL  B.  3),  St.  Thomas  St.;  Londeshorough  (PL  B,  8), 
Westborough.  —  People's  Palace  and  Aquarium  0  a.m.-ll  p.m.).  —  Bippo' 
drome  (PL  B,  3),  St.  Thomas  St.  —  Olympia  (PL  .0,  3),  S.  Foreshore.  — 
Spa  (PL  B,  G,  6),  see  below. 

Golf  Oourse  (18  holes);  also  at  aanton  (p.  481). 

Scarborough  f  the  most  popular  marine  resort  In  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  resident  population  of  (1901)  38,160,  Is  finely  situated, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  slopes  rising  from  the  sea  and 
terminated  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  abrupt  cllfib.  The  air  is  bracing  and 
the  beaches  are  good  for  bathing  (bathing-machine,  9(2.}.  In  the 
season  Scarborough  Is  very  crowded. 

The  most  prominent  object  is  the  lofty  promontory  (300  ft.), 
rising  above  the  harbour  and  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a  Castle 
(12th  cent. ;  line  view,  extending  on  the  S.  to  Flamborough  Head). 
Near  it  is  the  old  Church  of  8t,  Mary  (PI.  0,  2),  consisting  of  the 
nave  of  an  original  late-Norman  and  E.E.  building,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  exist  The  N.  Glifp  begins  near  the  castle.  The  N. 
Bay  is  embellished  with  gardens.  The  Marine  Drive,  2^4  M.  long, 
protected  by  a  sea-wall,  has  been  extended  round  the  base  of  the 
Castle  Hill  to  the  S.  bay. 

The  old  town  of  Scarborough  is  separated  from  the  fashionable 
quarters  of  the  S.  Cliff  by  the  Bamsdale  VciUey,  a  deep  ravine 
laid  out  as  a  park  and  spanned  by  two  bridges.  The  Cliff  Bridge 
(PI.  B,  4;  toll  V2^0i  i^earest  the  sea,  is  414  ft.  long  and  leads  to 
tiie  South  Cliff  and  the  Spa  Oardent,  oocupying  the  side  of  the 
cliffy  and  containing  two  mineral  springs.  The  Spa  Building* 
(Pl.^B,  C,  5;  day -ticket  Is.,  weekly  4<.),  erected  at  a  cost  of 
77,000  {.,  contain  a  theatre,  a  concert-hall,  a  fine-art  gallery  (adm. 
Gd.),  a  restaurant,  etc.  (band  thrice  dally).  Close  to  and  partly 
below  the  Cliff  Bridge  is  the  Aquarium  (PI.  B,  4;  adm.  6d.),  in 
which  various  entertainments  are  offered.  Adjacent  is  a  Mutewm 
(adm.  Bd.).   The  beach  of  the  &.  bay  is  connected  with  the  top  of 

the  cliffs  by  inclined  tramways. 

At  the  back  of  the  8.  CUff  rises  Oliver's  Kt.  (PL  A,  B,  6}  600  ft.), 
affording  a  good  view  of  Scarborough  and  its  environs. 

About  8  M .  to  the  S.  of  Scarborough  is  the  small  sea-bathing  pUee  tHey 
(Crescent,  B.  from  &s.  6d.,  D.  6*.  \  Foord's;  Three  Tune,  pens.  6«.  6d.J,  3  K. 
beyond  which  are  (11  H.)  BHdlingUm  (Black  Lion)  and  Bridlington  (^nay 
(Alexandra;  Brit€mni»),  another  popular  watexing-plaoe.    The  *Paritt 
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Chw(A  of  Bridlington  consists  of  the  nave  of  a  fine  Angustine  priory- 
eirarch  fonnded  early  in  the  12th  cent.  (E.E.  to  Perp.);  fine  W.  window. 
About  5  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Bridlington  is  Flamborongh  Head  (Ship;  Dog  A 
Duek)^  a  hold  promontory,  with  perpendicular  cliffs,  460  ft.  high  (public 
waggonette,  there  and  back,  1«.).  In  summer  a  coach  plies  between  Scar- 
borough and  Bridlington  (fares  5«.,  return  Ss.  \  to  Filey  9s.  and  6«.).  Filey 
and  Bridlington  are  also  stations  on  the  line  from  Scarborough  to  Hull 
(p.  468).  —  Other  favourite  points  are  Everlty^  Hacknest,,  Forge  Valleyj 
Ayton^  Wtfkeham^  and  Eavbvm  Wvkey  to  all  of  which  public  conveyances 
ply  daily  in  the  season  (fares  is.  6d.-3<.).  A  good  cli£^walk  may  also  be 
taken  to  (16>/4  M.)  Robin  Hood's  Bay  and  (21  H.)  Whitby  (comp.  below). 

Fbom  Scabbobouoh  to  Whitbt  and  SAI.TBURN,  471/2  M.,  IT.E.  Railway 
in  2V2-3  hrs.  (fares  6s.  id.,  Ss.  9ytd.).  The  line  skirts  the  coast,  affording 
views  of  the  sea  to  the  right.  7  H .  ffaybvm  Wyke^  a  favourite  point  for 
excursions  from  Scarborough;  lOM.  i?av«fMcar  (Baven  Hall  Hotel,  B.  from 
5«.,  D.  8«.  6d.),  a  new  health  resort,  6(X)  ft.  above  the  sea.  —  A  little 
farther  on  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  *Robin  Hood^s  Say,  with  its  lofty 
cliffs,  far  below  us  to  the  right.  —  15V4  M.  Robin  Eood's  Bay  (Bobin  Hood^s 
Bay  Hotel;  Dolphin,  pens.  Bs).  —  22  M.  Whitby  (West  Cliff  Station),  see 
below.  —  26  M.  Sandsend  (Sandsend  Hotel,  B.  from  Is.  6<f.,  D.  6<.);  32  M. 
SindeneeU^  station  for  Runstpick  Bay  (Bunswick  Bay  Hotel):  84  H.  Staithes 
(Station  Hotel),  a  quaint  Oshing- village.  —  47V2  M.  Saltbum  (Zetland! 
Alexandra;  Victoria;  Oilberton's  Temperance)^  a  fashionable  seaside-resort, 
with  golf-links.  —  From  Saltburn  a  line  runs  vlft  (6M.)  Bedcar  (Coaiham; 
Bed  Lion;  Swan)^  also  a  seaside-resort,  to  Middlesbrough  (p.  449)  and 
Stockton  (p.  449);  and  a  short  branch  runs  to  (8  M.)  Ouiaborough,  with 
the  remains  of  a  Priory^  founded  in  1119. 

Beyond  Malton  (p.  461)  the  picturesque  WMtby  line  runs  to 
the  N.E.  —  33  M.  Pickering  (Black  Swan;  Oeorge)  is  the  junction 
of  lines  to  Helmaley  and  Gilling  (p.  448)  on  the  W.  and  to  Seamer 
Junction  (p.  461),  on  the  E.  The  old  Church  ofSS,  Peter  and  Paul 
contains  a  remarkable  series  oi^WaU-Paintings  (c.  1450),  discovered 
in  1851  and  restored  In  1889.  These  consist  of  scenes  from  legends 
of  the  saints  and  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Seven 
Works  of  Charity,  etc.  The  Castle  is  open  free  daily.  —  38  M. 
Levisham;  41 1/2  M.  Ooathland;  49^/2  M.  Orosmont  (to  Picton,  see 
p.  449);  541/2  M.  Ruswarp,  —  56  M.  Whitby  (Town  Station). 

Whitby.  —  HoteU.  *Botal,  West  CUff,  with  sea-view,  B.  4f.  6d.) 
D.  5«.;  MftTBOPOLB,  West  Cliff,  B.  bs.  6d.,  D.  5*.;  Whits  House  Hotbl, 
adjoining  golf-club-house;  CkOwn,  Flowergate;  Anoel,  near  the  Town 
Station,  commercial;  Bailwat  Station  Hotel,  commercial;  Glabbncb; 
JoBLiNO>  Tekpekance,  opposite  the  station,  unj>retending. 

Baxlway  Stations.  Town  Station ^  Victoria  Square,  the  principal  ter- 
minus.    West  Cliff  Station^  1  M.  to  the  N.W.,  for  Scarborough  and  Saltburn. 

Oab  with  one  horse  is.  per  mile,  with  two  horses  is.  Sd. ;  for  the  first 
1/4  hr.  is.,  each  addit,  V4  hr.  6(1.,  with  two  horses  is.  6d.  and  9<l. 

Golf  donrse  (9  holes),  at  Vpgang^  V*  M.  from  the  West  Cliff  Station. 

Whitby,  a  small  town  and  watering-place  (11,748  inhab.),  is 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Esfc,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  bordered 
hy  lofty  cliffs.  As  seen  from  either  the  E.  or  W.  cliff,  the  town  looks 
very  picturesque,  with  its  crowd  of  red-tiled  houses,  clustering  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  and  climbing  the  sides  of  the  cliff. 

Whitby  originated  in  a  priory  founded  here  by  St.  Hilda  in  the  7th 
cent. ,  and  its  development  was  aided  in  Elizabethan  days  by  the  dis- 
covery of  alum -mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ship  -  building  was  also 
carried  on  here  with  great  success  for  a  time,  and  Capt.  Cook  (1728-79). 
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who  was  a  Whitby  apprentice,  made  one  of  hia  yoyages  round  the  globe 
in  a  Whitby  vessel.  His  house  in  Grape  Lane,  off  Church  St.,  is  still 
standing.  At  present  the  main  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  J«t 
Omaamnts  and  the  Btrring  Fishery. 

The  river  is  crossed  by  a  Swing  Bridge^  and  is  formed  into  a  kind 
of  harbour  by  two  Piers.  On  the  W.  Pier,  which  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  town  and  abbey,  is  a  AftM^tim  (adm.  6c{.),  containing 
a  model  of  GooVs  ship  (see  above)  and  other  interesting  relics. 

We  now  cross  the  bridge  and  proceed  to  the  left  through  Church 
St.,  from  the  end  of  which  a  flight  of  199  steps  ascends  to  St.  Mary's 
Churchy  where  some  traces  of  the  original  Norman  work  may  still  be 
distinguished.  —  A  little  to  the  right  lie  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
*Whitby  Abbey,  originally  founded  in  the  7th  cent.,  but  dating  in  its 
present  form  from  the  12-14th  cent.  (adm.  3d.).  The  poet  Oaedmon 
(d.  ca.  680)  was  a  monk  in  Whitby  Abbey.  To  the  S.W.,  on  the  site 
of  the  abbot^s  lodging,  is  Whitby  Manor  House,  with  a  hall  of  the 
17th  cent,  (dismantled) ;  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  restored. 

On  the  W.  Cliff,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  are  the  Wbst  Clifp 
Gbounds  (adm.  2d.;  ^Yiew),  with  a  PaviUon,  containing  a  theatre, 
restaurant,  etc.    A  band  plays  here  in  the  forenoon  and  evening. 

The  Environs  of  Whitby  afford  many  pleasant  excursions.  Among 
the  favourite  points  are  Robin  Hood't  Ban  (P*  ^^;  ^^^  walk  along  the 
cliffs;  7  H);  Cockthot  mil,  2  M.  to  the  W. ;  8and$9nd,  Qi/s  '^'  to  the  N.  (by 
the  sands);  and  Mulgrav9  CtutU  (IVs  M.  from  Sandsend),  the  property  of 
the  Uarquls  of  ^ormanby,  with  fine  grounds  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle  (adm.  6d.  on  Men.,  Wed.,  uid  Sat.;  tickets  at  23  Baxter  Oate). 

To  Scarborough  and  to  Saltbum,  see  p.  163;  to  Pieton,  see  p.  449. 

55,  From  Leeds  to  Harrogate,  Ripon,  and  Thirsk. 

XOBTH  Eabtbbh  RailwjlT  to  (18  M.)  HarrogaU  in  Vs-lVi  hr*  (fares  2c. 
6<l.,  if.  6<f.);  to  (SXi  H.)  AipoA  in  l-iVs  hr.  (fares  4<.,  2«.  6^.);  to  ($9  M.) 
•Fhiirtk  in  IV4-IV4  hrs.  (fares  5«.  2<l.,  3<.  *X^I%d.). 

Leeds,  see  p.  437.  Beyond  (5  M.)  Hors forth  (2i/2  M.  from  Add 
Church,  p.  438)  we  pass  through  Bramhope  Tunthel,  2Vs  M.  long. 
From  (§72  ^0  Arthington  Junction  a  branch  diverges  on  the  left 
to  Otley  and  Jlkley  (p.  441).  About  4  M.  to  the  £.  Is  Harevoood 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  containing  a  picture- 
gallery  and  a  valuable  collection  of  china  (open  11-5  on  Thurs.). 
The  cburch  at  Harewood  contains  the  tomb  of  Obief  Justice  Oas- 
coigne,  who  la  said  to  have  committed  Prince  Hal  to  prison.  — 
We  now  obtain  an  unimpeded  view  of  Lower  WharfedaU.  Beyond 
(12  M.)  Weeton  we  see  Almias  aiff  (p.  465)  to  the  left. 

18 M.  Harrogate.  —  Hotels.  In  High  Harrogate:  *Qdsxn,  Gbahbt, 
PaiNCK  of  Wales,  three  large  honses  facing  the  Stray;  Botal,  E.  4«., 
D.  4«.;  B1CPBB8S,  also  facing  the  Stray,  somewhat  less  expensive;  Wxs* 
Pa&k,  well  spoken  of,  B.  firom  St.,  D.  Bs.  64.,  pens,  from  7s.  6d.;  OlammK' 
DOS.  —  In  Central  and  Low  Harrogate  (near  the  springs):  *]fAJX8Txc, 
an  enormous  establishment  in  Eipon  Boad,  near  the  Boyal  Spa,  with 
winter -garden  and  grounds,  B.  from  5t.  M.,  D.  6s.;  Gkahp,  uomwmll 
Boad,  opened  in  1903.  B.  from  4s.  64.,  D.  6s.;  Pbospbot  Hotsl,  w^Il 
situated,  near  the  station,  B.  from  4s.  6a.,  D.  6s.;  Caowv;  Whitb  Habt, 
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similar  charges;  Wellington;  Adslphi;  Gso&ob,  pens.  10«.-i2«.;  Alex- 
ANDBA;  S0MEB8ET  House  ;  Kobth  Eastbbn  Station,  convenient  for  passing 
trarellers;  People's  Tsmperangb,  Albert  St.  —  HydropatMcs.  HaiTogate, 
from  63«.  per  week;  Cairn;  Harlow  Manor  ^  2VsM.  from  the  station;  Imperial; 
Spa.  —  Passing  travellers,  especially  at  the  larger  hotels,  should  come  to 
a  distinct  understanding  beforehand  as  to  prices,  otherwise  no  allowance 
may  be  made  for  meals  taken  outside  the  hotel.  The  custom  of  dressing 
for  dinner  prevails  at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels.  —  Boarding 
Houses  and  Lodgings  abound. 

Baths.  Massage  Douche  35.  6d.,  Sulphur  Is.-^s.  6d.,  Needle  is,  6d., 
Turkish  2«.  6<{.,  Plunge  1<.-1«.  6(f.,  etc.  —  Uxnbral  Wates,  6d.  per  day  at 
the  Buyal  Pump  Booms;  M<sgnesUn  Water ^  id.  per  glass. 

Grand  Opera  House.  —  Spa  Ooncebt  Booms  (adm.  is.  per  day). 

Oabs.  Per  mile:  1-2  pers.  !«.,  8-4  pers.  is.  6d.2  per  hour,  os.  and 
3#.  6rf. 

Ooachea  daily  to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

Harrogate  (450  ft.  above  the  sea),  in  a  high  and  bracing  sitn- 
ation  among  the  Yorkshire  moorB,  ranks  with  Bath  and  Baxton 
among  the  three  chief  Inland  watering-places  of  England.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  High  and  Low  Harrogate ,  the  former  to  the  left 
(£.)  of  the  station,  the  latter  to  the  right.  It  Is  perhaps  the 
most  aristocratic  of  all  the  great  English  spas ,  and  the  one  least 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  excursionists.  The  High  Harrogate  hotels 
face  the  Stray^  a  common  200  acres  in  extent.  The  Wells  for  which 
Harrogate  is  visited  are  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town ,  and 

have  been  known  for  nearly  300  years. 

They  include  the  chief  sulphur-springs  of  England,  and  also  chalybeate 
springs  not  unlike  those  of  Eissingen  and  Homburg,  though  less  pleasant 
to  drink  owing  to  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  The  Sulphur  Springs,  of 
which  there  are  two  strong  (0/d  hnd  Montpellier)  and  seventeen  mild,  are 
efficacious  in  most  afiTections  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  six  Chalybeate  Springs  are  tonic  and  stim- 
ulant. The  so-called  Bog  Springs,  34  in  number,  rise  in  a  small  piece  of 
^oggy  ground,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  sulphur-springs,  and  though 
close  together  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  Near  the  springs  are  various 
Pump  Rooms s  Baths,  and  other  adjuncts  of  a  fashionable  spa,  including  a^ 
Kursaal  (1903) ,  erected  at  a  cost  of  70,000/.  The  sumptuous  Neuf  Baths 
(1897)  cost  nearly  100,000/.  (open  to  visitors,  1.30  2.30  p.m.).  —  Smollett 
gives  an  account  of  Harrogate  150  years  ago  in  ^Humphrey  Clinker\ 

About  1  H.  to  the  W.  is  HorUm  Hill  (600  ft.),  with  its  tower  (view). 
Other  favourite  points  for  excursions  are  Knaresborough  (p.  448),  3  U.  to 
the  N.E.  of  High  Harrogate ;  Harewood  (p.  464),  8  M.  to  the  S. ;  Plumpton 
Park  (adm.  Qd.),  4  M.  to  the  E. ;  Almias  Cliff,  SVs  M.  to  the  S. W. ;  Ripon  and 
Fountains  Abbey  (see  below) ;  and  Bolton  Abbey  (p.  442),  16  M.  to  the  W.  — 
A  line  runs  from  Harrogate  up  Nidderdale,  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Nidd,  to  (14Vs  M.)  Pateley  Bridge  (King's  Arms,  B.  2s„  D.  2s.  6(i.).  On  the 
Nidd,  below  Harrogate,  are  Boston,  famous  for  its  pippins,  and  Cowthorpe, 
with  a  gigantic  oak,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  England.  —  From  Harrogate  to 
Tork,  see  p.  448. 

30  M.  Bipon  (Unicom,  R.  from  4s.,  D.  3«.6<2. ;  Crown;  Black 
Bull;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  quaint  little  conntry-town  with 
8225  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ure,  ^/^  M.  from  the  station 
(motor-omn.  3d.). 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  Bipon  in  the  7th  cent.,  and  a  church  was 
built  by  St.  Wilfrid  about  670.  In  678  the  see  of  a  bishop  was  fixed  here, 
bat  it  lapsed  with  the  death  of  its  first  holder  and  was  not  revived  till 
1836.  From  time  immemorial  a  horn  has  been  sounded  nightly,  at  9  o'clock, 
before  the  house  of  the  *Wakeman\  or  Mayor,  and  at  the  market- cross. 
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The  Gathbdbal,  wMcli  does  not  occupy  the  same  site  as  the 
original  monastery  (see  p.  465),  is  approached  from  the  market-place 
by  the  Kirk  Gate.  The  transepts  and  part  of  the  choir  are  in  the  Tran- 
sition style  (1154-81),  the  W,  Front  is  E.E.  (1215-55),  the  E.  end 
of  the  choir  is  Dec  (1288-1300) ,  and  the  nave  and  part  of  the  S. 
side  of  the  choir  and  of  the  Central  Tower  are  Perp.  (1460-1520). 
The  Saxon  Crypt  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  church  built  by 
St.  Wilfrid.  The  whole  church  has  been  restored  by  Scott  It  is  one 
of  the  smaller  English  cathedrals ,  being  only  270  ft  in  length ; 
but  it  is  87  wide  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  daily  services  are 
at  11.15  a.m.  and  4.15  p.m.    Adm.  to  the  choir  and  crypt  6<i. 

The  Nats,  which  has  no  triforinm,  la  late  Perp.,  except  the  £.B.  bays 
opening  into  the  W.  Towers.  Two  of  the  originid  arches  (S.  and  S.)  be- 
low the  central  tower  haye  been  changed  from  Korman  to  Perp.,  but  the 
other  two  are  still  circolar,  though  the  lofty  shafting  ran  np  at  the  W. 
arch  shows  that  the  intoition  was  to  change  them  alL  —  The  Tbanbkptb 
retain  much  of  the  Transition  work  of  Archbishop  Roger,  the  rebuilder 
of  the  church  (1186).  —  The  Choir,  in  which  the  Transition  Korman,  the 
Dec,  and  the  Perp.  portions  are  readily  distinguishable,  is  separated  firom 
the  nave  by  a  good  Perp.  8aree».  The  triforium-openings  hare  been  glased, 
so  that  there  are  three  rows  of  windows  at  different  levels.  The  Dee.  B. 
window  is  fine  (modern  glass).  The  beautiful  carving  on  the  stalls  is  of 
the  15th  century. 

To  the  8.  of  the  choir  are  the  Ghaptbb  Houbx  and  YasTST,  whleh 
•are  believed  to  have  together  formed  a  small  Korman  church.  Below 
them  is  a  Korman  crypt.  Above  them  is  the  Ladt  Loft,  a  chapel  of  the 
Dec.  period,  built  against  the  outside  wall  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  K.E.  angle  of  the  Kave  we  descend  to  the  *Cbtpt,  which 
is  one  of  the  only  two  Saxon  crypts  in  England,  both  built  in  the  7th 
cent,  by  St.  Wilfrid  (comp.  p.  461).  A  long  narrow  passage  leads  to  a 
small  vaulted  chaipber,  with  a  curious  opening  or  hole  called  *Bt.  Wilfrid''8 
Keedle\  which  was  used,  it  is  said,  as  a  test  of  chastity,  the  pure  only 
being  aole  to  be  drawn  through  it. 

In  Stammergate  is  the  interesting  HoBpUtU  of  St.  Mary  Magdo" 
ten,  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  for  lepers ;  in  High  St.  Agnes*  St.  is 
the  MaUon  Dieu,  a  hospital  of  the  16th  cent ;  and  in  Bondgate  is 
St.  John' 9  Ho9pital.  The  Museum  (adm.  2d.),  in  Park  St.,  chiefly 
contains  objects  of  natural  history. 

FsoM  BiPON  TO  FouvTAivs  Abbet  ,  8  M.  (carr.  3«. ;  motor -omnibus 
from  the  station  to  Studley  Boyal,  6  times  daily  in  25  min.,  fare  OcL). 
Walkers  leave  the  town  by  the  Westgate,  opposite  the  Unicom  Hotel,  and 
after  a  few  yards  diverge  to  the  left  through  Park  St.,  passing  the  Museum. 
At  the  fork  (finger-post)  we  again  keep  to  the  left.  After  about  1  M.  we 
cross  a  bridge  over  the  Laver^  and  take  the  road  most  to  the  right. 
About  3  min.  farther  on,  a  wicket  on  the  left  opens  on  a  field-path,  which 
cuts  off  V%  M.  and  emerges  in  the  middle  of  Btudley  Villag«,  where  we 
turn  to  the  left,  soon  reaching  the  outer  gates  of  Studley  Boyal,  the 
seat  of  the  Harquis  of  Bipon.  Passing  through  the  gates  we  ascend  the 
long  avenae,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  Churehf  built  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon  in  1876.  After  about  */4  M.,  before  reaching  the 
church,  we  turn  to  the  left,  under  the  beech-trees  (Spanish  chestnuts  and 
other  timber  also  fine),  pass  a  lake,  and  arrive  at  the  (Vi  M.)  gate  of  the 
pleasure^ounds  (Is.).  The  grounds,  through  which  runs  the  iSftsll,  are 
elaborately  laid  out,  with  trimmed  hedges,  parterres,  ponds,  statuary, 
and  small  temples.  After  passing  various  'Views'  (guide-posts)  we  erosa 
the  stream  by  a  rustic  bridge,  bend  back  along  the  OresMfil  and  JUbom 
PoHdt^  and  ascend  to  the  Oetoffpn  Tower,    We  then  turn  to  the  right  and 
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proceed  in  the  original  direction  to  ^Arme  Boleyn's  8eat\  an  arbour  affording 
a  sadden  ^View  of  Fountains  Abbey ,  which  lies  below ,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Skell.  On  the  way  down  to  it  we  pass  Robin  EoocTs  Well, 
where  the  ^Coital  Friar^  soundly  thr&shed  that  noble  outlaw  and  threw 
him  into  the  river.  —  'Fountains  Abbey »  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the 
14th  cent.,  is  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  picturesque  monastic 
ruin  in  England;  and  nowhere  else  in  the  country  can  the  plan  of  the 
secular  buildings  be  so  clearly  traced.  The  ^Church  is  in  the  Transition 
Norman  and  E.E.  styles,  with  a  Perp.  tower  and  an  additional  transept 
at  the  E.  end  resembling  the  ^Nine  Altars^  of  Durham  (p.  453).  The 
Monastic  Buildings  lie  to  the  S.,  and  include  the  Cloister,  the  Chapter 
Souse  (with  a  collection  of  masons*  marks),  the  Refectory,  the  Buttery,  the 
Monks''  Warming  House,  and  the  Kitchen.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  these  are 
the  remains  of  the  Infirmary  (?)  and  the  foundations  of  the  Alhofs  House,  — 
To  the  W.  is  a  building  (800  ft.  long) ,  which  was  used  by  the  cellarer 
and  lay  brothers;  and  beyond  the  bridge  and  the  gate  is  Fountains  Hall, 
an  interesting  Jacobean  mai^sion.  We  then  return  by  the  drive  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Skell. 

Other  points  of  interest  are  Menkenfield  Hall,  SVa  M.  to  the  S. W. ;  Hack- 
fall  Woods  (adm.  6d.),  7  H.  to  the  N.W. ;  and  the  Brimham  Rocks. 

From  (33  M.)  Melmerby  branch-lines  diverge  to  (11 M.)  Norths 

alUrton  (p.  449)  and  (7^2  M.)  Masham  (472  M.  from  Jervaulx 

Abbey,  p.  449).  —  39  M.  Thirsk  (p.  448). 

56.  From  York  to  Beverley  and  Hull. 

KoBTH  Eastesn  Railway  to  04  M.)  Beverley  in  l-lVs  hr.  (4<.  Qd.^ 
2s.  91/2^0 ;  to  (42  M.)  Hull  in  l-l»/4  hr.  (5*.  Id.,  Qs.  Qd.).  —  The  quickest 
route  to  (39  H.)  Hull  is  via  Selby  (p.  444). 

York,  see  p.  445.  To  the  left  runs  the  Scarborough  line  (R.  54). 
9  M.  Stamford  Bridge  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Hardrada  of 
Norway  by  Harold  in  1066.  —  16  M.  Pocklington  (Feathers,  R.  2*., 
D.  2s.  6d.),  with  an  E.E.  church  with  a  Perp*  tower.  —  23  M. 
Market  Weighton  (Londesborough  Arms ,  R.  or  D.  2s.  6(2.)  is  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Selby  (p.  444)  and  to  (14  M.)  Driffield  and 
(49  M.)  Bridlington  (p.  462).  We  now  enter  the  undulating  chalk- 
district  known  as  the  Wolds, 

34  M.  Beverley  (*Beverley  Arms,  R.  3s.  6d. ,  D.  from  3s.  6d. ;  King's 
Head;  Holdemess,  R.  2s.,  D.  2s.  Qd,;  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  quiet 
town,  the  see  of  a  suffragan  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
13,185  inhab.,  surpasses  all  English  towns  of  its  size  in  possessing 
two  fine  churches  of  the  first,  or  all  but  the  first  rank. 

•Bbvbblby  Minsteb  (334  ft.  long,  64  ft  wide),  which  occupies 
the  site  of  a  much  earlier  church  to  the  S.  of  the  town ,  dates 
mainly  from  the  13-14th  centuries.  The  Perp.  West  Facade  re- 
sembles that  of  York  Minster.    There  are  two  transepts. 

Interior.  Among  the  most  noticeable  points  in  the  Navb,  which  is 
in  the  late-Dec.  style  (ca.  iSdO),  are  the  triforium- arcade,  the  musical 
angels  on  the  piers,  the  tabernacle -work  below  the  W.  window,  and  th^ 
^Maiden's  TomV  (below  the  15th  bay  from  the  W.  on  the  S.  side). 
—  The  '  E.  E.  Choib  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  good  modem 
screen,  and  contains  some  fine  old  stalls.  Between  the  choir  and  the  N.E. 
Transept  is  the  beautiful  '^ Percy  Shrine  (1365),  a  good  view  of  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  top  of  the  reredos.  The  details  of  the  choir  repay  close 
inspection.    The  Fridstol,  or  stone  'Chair  of  Peace\  recalls  the  fact  that 
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this  chuTcli  once  possessed  the  privileges  of  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  — 
The  top  of  the  W.  Towers  (200  ft.)  affords  an  extensive  view. 

*St.  Maby's  Ohxjbch  ,  to  the  N.,  a  little  beyond  tbe  market- 
place ,  is  another  nnusually  fine  ciuciform  church,  mainly  in  the 
Dec.  and  Perp.  styles,  thougli  possessing  features  of  earlier  date. 

Among  the  special  points  of  interest  are  the  *W.  Front,  the  S.  Porch 
(with  a  Norman  arch  on  the  inside),  the  Flemish  Chapel  (with  flamboyant 
tracery),  the  panelled  Ceiling  of  the  chancel,  and  the  Scu^tural  Decora- 
tion throughout  the  church. 

A  short  way  beyond  St.  Mary's  is  the  North  Bar,  dating  firom 
the  14th  cent. ,  and  formerly  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  The 
picturesque  half-timbered  houses  just  outside  are  modem.  Otct 
the  doors  are  panels  after  cartoons  from  Punch. 

To  the  W.  of  the  town  lie  Burton  Boshes,  the  remnant  of  an  an- 
cient forest  (oaks,  hollies,  thoru).  We  reach  them  by  turning  sharply 
to  the  left  outside  the  Bar  and  following  the  York  Road.   On  this 

road  (1  M.)  are  the  remains  of  an  old  sanctuary  cross. 

At  Beverley  the  line  from  York  joins  the  line  from  Hull  to  Scarborough, 
which  runs  northwards  via  (11  M.)  Driffield  (Red  Lion),  an  agricultural 
town  with  5766  inhab.,  BridUngton  (p.  462) ,  Fileff  (p.  462),  and  Seamer 
Junction  (p.  461). 

38  M.  Cottingham,  a  favourite  residence  of  Hull  merchants.  The 
church  contains  a  fine  brass  (14th  cent). 

42  M.  Hull.  ~  Hotels.  SoTAL  Station  (PL  a^  C,  2),  at  the  K.B. 
Station,  R.  4«.,  B.  or  L.  2s.  6i.,  D.  3s.  6(2.;  Imperial  (PI.  b*,  G,  2),  near  the 
17.E.  Station,  R.  9s.  6d.,  D.  2s.  6d.-,  Gsosvbnob  (PI.  d;  G,  2),  near  the  K.E. 
Station,  B.  8<.  6d.,  D.  3<.-5<.;  Gboss  Kbts  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  in  the  Market- 
Place;  ViTTOBiA  (PI.  e;  D,  3),  at  the  Pie?;  Geokob  (PI.  f;  D,  2);  Rotax. 
(PI.  g ;  D,  3) :  Midland  Tempbbangb. — Railway  Refreshment  Rooms ;  Powoln9^s 
Restaurant,  king  Edward  St. 

Eailway  Stations.  Besides  the  Paragon  Station  (PI.  G,  2)  of  the  K.E.R., 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  Cannon  Street  Station  (PL  D,  1)  of  the 
Hull  and  Bamsley  line,  to  the  W.,  there  is  a  Booking  Of/ice  of  the  Great 
Central  Railway  at  the  Victoria  Pier  (PL  D,  4),  whence  a  Steam  Ferry 
conveys  passengei^s  to  the  Railway  Terminus  in  New  Holland,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Humber. 

Oabs.  Per  I1/4  M.  !«.,  each  addit.,  1/2  M.  6d. ;  per  1/2  br.  is.,  each  addit. 
1/4  hr.  Qd.  —  Blectric  Tramways  (fares  id.)  from  Victoria  Square  (PL  G,  2), 
Savile  St.  (PL  D,  2),  or  King  Edward  St.  (PL  C,  2)  to  the  various  suburbs  5 
also  from  Monument  Bridge  (PL  D,  2)  to  Victoria  Pier  (PL  D,  4).  Stopping- 
places  indicated  by  white  poles. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Hull  to  Bergen,  Christiania,  Copenhagen, 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Bamburg,  Bremen^  New  York,  Rouen,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Leith,  Orimsby,  London,  and  numerous  other  British  and  foreign  poris. 

Theatres.  Royal  (PL  G,  2),  Paragon  St. ;  Grand  (PL  D,  2),  George  St. ; 
Alexandra,  Gharlotte  St.  (PL  D,  2) ;  Palace  Empire  (varieties),  Anlaby  Road. 

Amerioan  OonsuL  Waiter  C.  Hamm,  Prudential  Buildings,  Victoria  Square. 

Hull  or  Kingston-upon-Hull,  a  town  on  the  Humher  estuary  with 
238,618  inhab.,  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  Northern  Europe,  and  the  headquartersi  of  a  deep-sea 
fishing  fleet  of  500  boats,  including  steam-trawlers  of  22,660  tons. 

The  following  walk  (2-3  hrs.)  passes  most  of  the  points  of  interest. 
From  Paragon  Square  (PL  0,  2),  embellished  with  an  African  War 
Memorial  (1904),  we  walk  through  Paragon  St.  and  Waterworks  St. 
to  the  new  Victoria  Square,  in  which  are  a  Statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
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and  (on  the  N.  side)  the  new  City  HaU  fPL  0,  2).  King  Edward 
Street  leads  hence  to  the  left  to  the  Statue  of  WHUam  de  la  PolCf 
first  mayor  of  Hull  (1332-36).  We,  however,  proceed  to  the  S., 
pass  the  Dock  Office  and  the  Wilberforce  Column,  and  cross  the 
Monument  Bridge  (PI.  D,  2),  -which  affords  a  view  of  the  Docks,  At 
the  end  of  Whitefriargate  Trinity  House  Lane,  with  the  Trinity 
House  (established  in  1369),  leads  to  the  right  to  *Holy  Teinitt 
Church  (PI.  D,  3),  a  large  Dec.  and  Perp.  edifice,  restored  by  Scott 
(see  p.  Iv).  In  the  Market  Place,  in  front  of  the  chnrch,  is  an 
equestrian  Statue  of  William  III.,  by  Scheemaker  (1734).  We  descend 
tQ  the  right  through  Queen  St.  to  the  Yictobia  Pieb  (PI.  D,  4), 
which  affords  a  good  view  of  the  traffic  in  the  Humber  and  of  the 
flat  coast  of  Lincolnshire  on  the  opposite  side  (ferry,  p.  468). 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  Humber  St.,  turn  to  the  right,  and 
soon  reach  the  quaint  High  St.  (PL  D,  3,  2).  In  the  latter,  immed- 
iately to  the  right,  is  the  old  De  la  Pole  Residence  (rebuilt),  with 
curious  carvings.  The  red  brick  house,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the 
right  (No.  25),  in  which  William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833)  was  born, 
is  about  to  be  opened  as  a  public  museum  of  antiquities.  Salthouse 
Lane,  nearly  opposite,  leads  to  the  large  Queen's  Dock  (PI.  D,  2). 
Here  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  into  Lowgate,  in  which,  to  the 
right,  at  the  corner  of  the  broad  new  Alfred  Qelder  St. ,  stands 
the  Town  Hall  (PL  D,  2),  in  the  Italian  style.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  the  Church  of  8t.  Mary,  a  Perp.  edifice,  restored  by  Scott, 
with  the  side-walk  running  below  the  tower  (good  interior).  — 
Silver  St.,  at  the  end  of  Lowgate,  leads  back  to  Whitefriargate  (see 
above).  —  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  Albion  St.,  1/4  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Paragon  Station. 

From  Hull  to  Oaintborough^  see  p.  444;  to  Lincoln^  see  B.  57.  —  Branch- 
lines  also  run  from  Hull  (Paragon  Station)  to  (15 Vs  M*)  Hornsea  (Mere; 
Marine,  B.  or  D.  2«.  Qd.  -,  New,  B.  2<.,  D.  2«.  6(1. ;  Sun)  and  to  (21  M.) 
Wiihemeea  (Queen's,  B.  4«.,  D.  35.  %d.\  Pier),  two  small  watering-places 
on  tbe  German  Ocean. 

Fbom  Hull  to  Babnslet,  56  M.,  railway  in  ii/4-2V4  brs.  (fares  7«.  8cl., 
4«.  8d.).  This  cross-country  line  runs  via  Eowdm  (p.  445)  and  Cudworih 
(p.  436). 

57.  From  Hull  to  Lincoln  and  Nottingham. 

78  M.  Bailwat  in  82/3-574  hrs.  (fares  105.  5d.,  6«.  Qytd.)  5  to  (45  M.)  Lin- 
coln in  2-3  hrs.  (fares  5«.  lOd.,  3<.  8d.).  We  travel  by  the  Great  Central 
Bailway  to  (45 M.)  Lincoln  and  thence  to  (33  M.)  Nottingham  by  the  Midland 
Bailway.  Through-carriages  are  attached  to  some  trains. 

Hull,  see  p.  468.  Taking  onr  tickets  at  the  booking-ofAce  on 
the  Victoria  Pier  (comp.  p.  468),  we  cross  the  Hnmber  by  a  steam 
ferry  to  (3  M.)  New  Holland,  the  starting-point  of  the  railway. 
The  line  traverses  the  flat  and  featureless  connty  of  Lincoln.  At 
(7  M.)  Thornton  Abbey,  to  the  right,  is  a  pictnresqne  old  abbey.  — 
9V2  M.  Vlceby,  junction  of  a  line  to  Great  Grimsby  (10  M.)  and 
Cleethorpes  (13  M.). 
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Ghreat  Orimsby  (Rofal^  near  the  Docks  Station,  D.  S«.  \  Tarbormtgh^  near 
the  Town  Station,  R.  3<. ;  Bail.  Refrethmi,  Roomt)  is  a  prosperoos  harbour 
and  the  most  important  flshing-port  in  England  (63,138  inhab.  in  1901),  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Homber,  with  reg^ar  steamer  eommonication  with 
the  Continent.  It  possesses  a  fleet  of  1200  fishing  veaaels,  includimESteam- 
trawlers  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  25,000  tons,  and  manned  by  8000  men 
and  boys.  Its  most  interesting  features  are  the  extensive  Docks  and  the 
FUh  Auctions  on  the  Pontoon.  —  Cleethorpes  (Dolphm.  D.  2s.  6(1.;  Sail. 
BefrcshnU.  Booms)  is  a  rising  waterii^-place,  with  12,578  inhab.,  a  sea-wall 
and  promenade,  cliff-gardens,  a  pier,  and  a  flat  sandy  beach.  It  is  connected 
with  Great  Orimsby  by  tramway  also. 

From  Great  Grimsby  a  line  runs  to  the  S.  to  Boston  (p.  473). 

15  M.  Bameiby  is  the  jnnction  of  lines  ioQaifMhorough (p.  474), 
Worftfop  (p.  403),  and  Sheffield  (p.  380),  and  to  Doneaster  (p.  444). 
—  30  M.  Market  Rosen  (White  Hart). 

45  M.  Lincoln.  —  KaUway  stations.  The  G.  N.  and  the  mdland  Bail- 
way  Stations,  near  each  other,  adjoin  the  High  St.  —  Hotels.  Gkbat 
IfoBTHKBH  (PI.  a;  B,  5),  R.  from  4«. ;  White  Hast  (PI.  b;  B,  2),  near  the 
cathedral,  B.  4«.,  D.  3s.  Od.,  variously  judged  ;  Sakacbn's  Head  (PI.  d;  B.  4), 
B.  is.,  D.  from  2*.  6tf.;  Albiov  (PL  c;  B,  5),  B.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  3s.  6d.\ 
Spbbad  Eaolb  (PI.  ej  B,  4),  B.  2<.  6d.,  D.  28.  9d.',  Qdxbn's  (PI.  f;  B,  5)^ 
Knight's  Tempebanob  (PI.  g^  B,  5),  B.  orD.  2s.  —  Castls  Cafi^  Exchequer 
Gate,  with  rooms  to  let;  Bail.  BfnU.  Booms;  Bridge  Tea  Booms^  High  Bridge. 

Post  Office  (PI.  B,  4),  Guildhall  St. 

Lincoln,  the  connty-town  of  LincolnBhlre  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 

with  (1901)  48,784  inhab.,  Is  finely  Bltnated  on  a  hill  rising  from 

the  Witham,  In  the  midst  of  the  low  fen  district. 

Lincoln,  the  British  Lindcoit  and  the  Lindum  CoUnUa  (one  of  nine 
privileged  (Joloniee)  of  the  Romans ,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Great  Britain,  and  rivals  Chester  in  the  interest  of  its  memorials  of  the 
past.  In  the  9th  cent.  Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire  were  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
who  have  left  traces  of  their  settlement  in  the  ending  5y,  so  common  in 
local  names  in  this  shire.  Lincoln  was  accounted  the  fourth  city  of  the 
realm  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  William  I.  selected  it  as 
the  site  of  one  of  his  castles.  The  Castle  was  captured  by  Kine  Stephen 
in  1140,  by  the  Barons  in  1216,  and  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1644.  Christ- 
ianity  was  first  introduced  here  by  Paulinus  (p.  471)  in  the  7th  cent.; 
but  the  bishopric  was  not  established  till  1073,  when  the  Mercian  see  was 
transferred  hither  from  Dorchester  (comp.  p.  22Q).  The  chief  industry  of 
Lincoln  is  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and  it  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  Midlands  by  means  of  the  Fossdyke  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Witham  and  the  Trent. 

Leaving  the  Midland  Railway  Station  (PI.  A,  5),  we  proceed 
to  the  N.  along  High  Street,  passing  the  modem  church  of  Si.  Mark 
on  the  left.  On  the  opposite  side  (No.  333)  Is  an  Interesting  half- 
timbered  house,  which  shoald  be  viewed  from  the  court-yard.  We 
then  cross  the  G.  N.  Railway  and  reach  St.  Mary -U- Wig  ford 
(PI.  B,  5),  the  tower  of  which  Is  a  good  example  of  the  pre-Norman 
style,  though  built  shortly  after  the  Conquest.  The  E.E.  nave  and 
chancel  date  from  about  1226 ;  the  S.  aisle  Is  modem.  In  front  of 
the  church  stands  St.  Mary's  Conduit^  constructed  In  the  16th  cent, 
with  fragments  of  an  old  monastery.  St.  Mary*8  Street  leads  oa  the 
right  to  the  Great  Northern  RaUway  Station  (PI.  B,  6).  To  the 
^'^ft,  farther  on,  are  the  Ivy-clad  remains  of  St.  Benedict's  Church, 
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We  may  here  diverge,  throngli  the  archway,  to  see  Bray/ord  Pool 
(boats  for  hire),  the  S.  hank  of  which  affords  a  good  view  of  the  cathedral. 

We  now  leach  the  *High  Bridge  (PI.  B,  4),  an  ancient  struc- 
ture ,  with  a  row  of  buildings  on  its  W.  side  (quaint,  Dutch-like 
view  of  their  backs  by  descending  the  steps  to  the  left).  In  front 
is  the  *8tonebow  (PI.  B,  4),  a  16th  cent  gate-house,  the  upper  part 
used  as  the  Guildhall, 

Just  before  the  Stonebow  we  may  diverge  to  the  right,  through  Salter- 
gate,  to  visit  8t.  SwUMn'i  Ckweh  (PI.  B,  C,  4),  which  contains  a  Roman 
altar  (2nd  or  3rd  cent.  A.  D.),  discovered  in  1884.  —  Onildhall  St.,  diverging 
to  the  left  at  the  Stonebow,  leads  to  the  Po»t  Office  (PI.  B,  4)  and  the 
(1  M.)  Bac»  Cow—, 

At  the  head  of  High  St.  we  follow  the  narrow  Stbait,  to  the 
right  At  the  end  of  this,  to  the  left,  is  the  ^Jew'B  House  (PI.  B,  3), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in 
England  (early  12th  cent. ;  comp.  p.  xlii).  —  The  Strait  is  con- 
tinued by  the  Steep  Hill,  halfway  up  which  is  a  platform  known 
as  the  Mayor's  ChtUr.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  the  right,  is 
the  House  of  Aaron  the  Jew,  with  a  Norman  window.  Opposite  is 
the  Bishop's  Hostel  (PI.  B,  2),  connected  with  the  Lincoln  Theo- 
logical School.  To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  Exchequer  Oate 
(PI.  B,  2)  of  the  Minster  Yard  (p.  473).  In  the  meantime,  we  turn 
to  the  left  and  enter  the  Castle  (PI.  B,  2;  adm.  2(2.;  open  10-12 
&  2-4,  5,  or  6  p.m.). 

The  Castle  Walls  enclose  an  area  of  GVs  acres,  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
and  contain  the  Assite  Courts  and  the  old  County  Prison  (disused^  open  to 
visitors).  To  reach  the  Keep  (12th  cent.)  we  turn  to  the  left  on  entering 
and  pass  through  a  gateway.  View  from  the  top  of  CoWs  Hally  the  round 
tower  to  the  S.  of  the  entrance.  Just  inside  the  entrance-gateway,  to  the 
right,  is  a  fine  Oriel  Window^  brought  from  John  of  Gaunf  s  Palace  (p.  478). 

We  now  continue  in  a  straight  direction  through  the  Bailgate, 
in  which,  in  the  cellar  of  No.  29  (to  the  left;  adm.  1«.),  are  the 
liighly-interesting  remains  of  a  Roman  Basilica, 

In  the  Westgate,  which  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Bailgate,  is 
St,  PauVs  Church,  occupying  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Faulinus  (p.  470). 

Bailgate  ends  at  the  *Newpobt  AjaoH  (Pl.B,  1),  one  of  the  gates 
of  Lindum  Golonia  and  a  unique  specimen  of  a  Roman  city-gate 
in  England.  Its  date  is  placed  between  B.  C.  60  and  A.  D.  50.  — 
y^e  may  now  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  along  the  East  Bight 
(diverging  Just  Inside  the  gate;  to  the  left  a  paddock,  with  frag- 
ments of  the  old  wall)  into  the  Minster  Yard  (see  p.  473) ,  which 
-we  reach  on  its  N.  side. 

^Lincoln  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  0,  2),  splendidly  crowning  the  hill 
on  "Which  the  city  is  built,  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  the  finest 
church  in  Great  Britain.  Other  cathedrals  equal  or  surpass  it  in 
certain  points,  but  in  the  combination  of  size,  delicacy  of  detail, 
effectiveness  of  both  interior  and  exterior,  good  preservation,  and 
grandeur  of  position ,  it  has  probably  no  rival.  The  building  is 
480  ft.  long  (internal  measurement) ,  80  ft.  wide ,  220  ft.  across 
the  "W.  transepts,  and  82  ft.  high.   Open  from  7.45  a.m.  to  5,  6,  ox 
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7  p.m.;  daily  Bervices,  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.    Adm.  to  the  choir  and 
oloisteTB  6(2.,  to  the  tower  6d. 

History.  Of  the  original  cathedral,  built  in  1074-92,  there  remains  the 
lower  portion  of  the  W.  front  and  part  of  the  first  hay  of  the  nave.  This 
hnilding  was  restored  after  a  fire  about  1141,  and  to  this  second  Norman 
period  may  be  ascribed  the  W.  doorways  and  the  three  lower  stories  of  the 
W.  towers,  with  their  elaborate  N.  and  S.  gables.  The  Norman  cathedral 
was  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1185,  and  its  restoration  was  at  once  un- 
dertaken by  Bishop  Hugh  OSt.  Hugh  of  Lincoln';  1186-1200),  who  finished 
the  Choir  and  the  E.  Transepts^  the  earliest  piece  of  E.E.  work  of  known 
date  (p.  xliv).    The  W.  Transepts  and  Chapter  Mouse  were  completed  soon 
after,  and  the  Ifave^  including  the  W.  front,  by  about  1250.    The  Presbytery 
and   Cloisters  followed  in  the  same  cent.,   and  the  upper  story  of  the 
Central  Tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  dates  from  about  1240-60,  was 
added  between  1300  and  lo20.     The  upper  parts  of  the  W.   towers  are 
late-Dec.  (ca.  1380).    The  Chapels  attached  to   the  Presbytery  are  Perp. 
(15-16th  cent.). 

Exterior.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  external  features  of  the  cathed- 
ral are  its  fine  *  Central  and  W.  Towers  (262  ft.  &  200  ft.  high)  j  the  *W.  Fa- 
fade,  which  is  imposing  in  spite  of  its  mixture  of  styles  (p.  Ix!)  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  some  degree  a  mere  screen;  the  E.  Front,  somewhat 
marred  by  the  aisle-gables;  the  Oalilee  Porch,  adjoining  the  S.W.  Tran- 
sept; the  S.E.  Portal;  and  the  Chapter  House,  with  its  flying  buttresses. 

Interior.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  one  of  the  W.  doors.  The  Navb 
is  harmonious  and  imposing,  though  the  vaulting  is  rather  low  and  the 
bays  too  wide.  At  its  W.  end  are  two  chapels,  of  somewhat  later  date. 
The  Norman  font  stands  under  the  second  arch  to  the  S.  The  stained  glass 
is  modern,  and  the  monuments  are  of  little  interest.  The  way  in  which  the 
E.E.  work  is  accommodated  to  the  pre-existing  Norman  front  is  interesting. 
—  The  C£MTKAL  To  WEE  is  supported  by  four  fine  and  lofty  arches,  with 
massive  stone  piers,  contrasting  with  the  slender  piers  of  the  nave.  In 
the  lantern  hangs  *6reat  Tom**,  a  bell  weighing  51/2  tons.  The  general  view 
of  the  interior  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  organ  placed  below  the  western- 
most of  these  arches.  —  The  Great  Tbansepts  contain  two  bays  of 
St.  Hugh's  work,  while  the  rest  is  a  little  later.  The  most  interesting 
features  are  the  two  circular  windows,  that  in  the  S.  transept  being  called 
the  *  Bishop's  Eye  (ca.  1325),  and  that  in  the  N.  the  ^Dean's  Eye  (ca.  1225). 
The  glass  in  both  is  old.  The  E.  aisles  of  the  transepts  contain  chapels, 
separated  from  the  transepts  by  carved  screens.  The  Deautiful  *Doon9aya 
leading  into  the  choir-aisles  are  of  the  latest  E.E.  period. 

The  ^'Choir,  the  oldest  known  example  of  the  E.E.  or  pure  Gothie 
style,  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Dec.  Screen  (1320),  surmounted  by 
the  organ.  The  lowness  of  the  vaulting  is  felt  here  even  more  than  in  the 
nave.  The  five  easternmost  bays  of  the  choir,  beyond  the  E.  Tkansbpts, 
form  the  **Pbesbttbrt  or  Angel  Cuoib,  'one  of  the  loveliest  of  human 
works',  added  in  1255-80.  Its  proportions  and  its  details  are  alike  admir- 
able. The  ^Choir  Stalls,  dating  from  the  late-Dec.  period  (1360-80),  are  un- 
surpassed in  England  (comp.  p.  289).  Among  other  noticeable  points  in 
the  choir  are  the  *E.  Window;  the  Ecuter  Sepulchre,  to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar;  the  monuments  of  Catherine  Swynford,  third  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  their  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Westmorland,  to  the  right  of 
the  altar:  the  altar-tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor  (d.  1290),  destroyed  in  1614  and 
re-erected  in  1891  (below  the  great  E.  window);  the  site  of  the  shrine  of 
Little  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  a  child  alleged  to  have  been  crucified  by  the 
Jews  (8.  aisle);  the  unique  Piers  at  the  angles  of  the  choir  and  E.  transept, 
with  their  crockets  and  detached  shafts;  the  modem  Pulpit;  themonumenfa 
of  Bp,  Wordsworth  (d.  1885)  and  Dean  Butler  (d.  1894);  the  sculptured 
Angels  in  the  Angel  Choir;  and  the  Diapered  Screen  of  the  Choristers'" 
Vestry.    Most  of  the  stained  glass  is  modem  and  bad. 

The  Cloisters  are  entered  from  the  N.E.  Transept  through  a  vestibule 
on  the  wall  of  which  Is  a  slab  commemorating  'Mrs.  Markham"  (Elisabeth 
renrose),  the  guide  of  our  earliest  historical  studies.    The  Cloisters  were 
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erected  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The  N.  ^alk ,  rebuilt  by 
Wren,  affords  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  cathedral.  —  In  the  E.  Walk 
is  the  entrance  to  the  ^Ghaptkb  House,  a  decagonal  building  of  the  18th 
cent.,  with  yaulting  borne  by  a  central  shaft.  Several  of  the  earliest 
English  parliaments,  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  met  here.  —  The 
Chaptbb  Libbabt,  above  the  N.  Cloister,  contains  6000  vols,  and  valu- 
able  MSS. 

Many  of  the  houses  surrounding  the  Glosb,  or  Hinstbb  Yabd,  are 
picturesque  and  interesting.  Among  these  are  the  Ghaneery  (14- 15th  cent.), 
at  the  If.E.  angle ^  the  CanMupe  Chantty;  the  house  known  as  the  Priory; 
and  the  quaint  little  F<car«^  Ootirf  (14-16th  cent.),  opposite  the  S.E.  Transept. 
The  remains  of  the  Old  Episcopal  Palace  to  the  8.,  the  oldest  parts  dating 
from  early  in  the  12th  cent.,  are  also  of  great  interest;  they  include 
Bishop  AlnwicVs  Tower  (now  fitted  up  for  the  Theological  School)  and 
Dining  Room^  and  St.  Hugh's  Hall.  A  new  Palaet  has  been  erected  close  by. 
The  Deanery^  to  the  N.,  is  modem;  the  Bub-J)eanery  (with  a  good  oriel) 
and  the  Precentory  have  been  modernized.  In  the  close,  beside  the  Chapter 
House,  stands  a  Statue  of  Tennyson  (see  below).  —  The  main  entrance  to  the 
Close  is  bv  the  Exchequer  Oate  (see  p.  471),  a  large  three-arched  gateway  of 
the  early  14th  century.  Potter  Qate^  at  the  S.E.  comer,  is  of  the  same  date. 

Among  other  points  of  interest  in  Lincoln  are  the  Arboretum 
(PI.  D,  E,  3),  on  the  E.  side  of  the  dty ;  the  small  rain  of  Monks' 
Abbey;  St.AnneU  Bede- Houses  (Pi.  D,  E,  2);  the  large  County 
Hospital  (PI.  E,  2,  3);  and  the  Science  ^  Art  School  (PI.  0,  3).  — 
In  the  High  St.,  to  the  S.  of  the  Midland  Railway  (see  p.  470), 
Is  St.  Mary's  Guild,  an  Interesting  range  of  12th  cent,  bnildlngs, 
popularly  known  as  John  of  Gaiint's  Stables  (to  the  left;  near 
St.  Peter's).  On  the  opposite  side  (Nos.  122, 123)  Is  John  of  QaunVs 
Palace  (much  altered).  The  old  church  of  St.  Peter- at ~Oowts 
(PI.  A,  6),  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  has  a  pre-Norman  tower 
like  that  of  St  Mary's  (p.  470).  The  High  St.  ends  at  the  Bargate 
Bridge,  oyer  an  arm  of  the  Wltham. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Lincoln  contain  few  attractions,  but  the 
ecclesiologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  Lincolnshire  churches. 

The  usual  routes  from  London  to  Lincoln  are  the  O.  N.  B.  from  King's 
Cross  via  Oranthatn  (comp.  p.  387),  or  the  G.  E.  B.  from  Liverpool  St. 
vi&  Spalding  (p.  474;  3-4  hrs. ;  fares  18«.  iOd.,  iOs.  9d.);  it  may  also  be 
reached  from  St.  Pancras  or  Marylehone  Station  via  Nottingham,  or  l^om 
Eusion  vift  Bugby  and  Trent. 

Fbok  Lincoln  to  Boston,  81  M.,  6.  17.  B.  in  V4--IV4  hr.  (fares  4j.  2<I., 
2s.  fiy^d.).  This  line  runs  through  the  fen-country,  following  the  lower 
course  of  the  Witham.  From  (9  M.)  Bardney  a  branch -line  runs  K.  to 
Louth,  with  a  fine  church-spire,  !^4  ft. high.  —At  (i6y2V..)Kirkstead^  with  the 
remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  (12th  cent.),  a  line  diverges  to  Homeastle,  passing 
Woodhall  Spa,  with  springs  strongly  impregnated  with  iodine.  —  To  the 
left,  near  (19  M.)  Tattershally  is  the  keep  of  an  old  Castle  (16th  cent.). 

31  M.  Boston,  i.e.  St.  BotolpKs  Town  (Peacock;  Red  Lion;  Rail.  Rfmt, 
Rooms),  an  ancient  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  WUham,  with  15,667  inhab., 
is  perhaps  chiefly  interesting  from  its  association  with  its  famous  name- 
sake on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  *Chweh  of  St.  Botolph  (much 
injured  by  fire  in  1900)  is  a  large  Dec.  building,  with  a  lofty  Perp.  tower 
CBoston  StumpO  crowned  with  an  octagonal  lantei:n  (2^0  ft.).  It  contains 
a  chapel  restored  in  1867  by  New  England  Bostonians  in  memory  of  John 
Cotton  (1586-1652),  who  was  vicar  here  before  he  went  to  America.  The 
old  Ouildhall^  in  which  Brewster  (p.  444)  and  his  companions  were  tried, 
has  some  ancient  stained  glass.  Among  the  quaint  timber  buildings  in  the 
town  is  Shodfriars  Hall.  —  Boston  is  a  railway-centre  of  some  importance, 
lines  running  N.  to  (151/4  M.)  Firsby  (whence  branches  run  to^Spilsby,  near 
Somersby,  the  birthplace  of  Tennyson  in  1809,  and  to  Skegness,  a  rising 
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watering-place),  (21  H.)  WilUfuahbjf  (with  a  branch  to  BuiUm-on-Sea  and 
Mablethorpe),  (34  tL.)  Louth  (p.  473),  and  (471/2  M.)  Grimbp  (p.  470);  W.  to 
(I61/4  M.)  Sleaford  (p.  338)  and  (32  M.)  Orantham  (p.  387);  and  8.  to  (14  M.) 
Spalding  {Lynn^  Peterborough^  etc.).  Many  of  the  finest  churches  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Norfolk  lie  on  the  railway  between  Boston  and  Lynn  (eomp.  p  487). 
Fbom  Lincoln  to  Gainsborough,  16  M.,  railway  in  20-30  min.,  via  Sctxilbp^ 
Stow  Parky  and  Lea,  —  16  M.  Gtainsborough  (White  Hart.  R.  4«.,  D.  from  3«. \ 
Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms) j  on  the  Trent^  is  an  interesting  old  nver-port  and  mann- 
faetnring  town.  The  Church  of  Ml  Saints  has  an  ancient  tower  (ca.  1300).  The 
Old  SalL  or  Manor  Souse  (no  adm.),  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  baronial  resi- 
dence (15-16th  cent. ;  restored  in  1884).  John  Robinson  (1575-1635),  the  pastor 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Leyden,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Gainsborough,  where  the  John  Robinson  Memorial  Church  was  opened  in  1897. 
Gainsborough  is  the  St.  Ogg's  of  the  'Mill  on  the  Floss'.  The  *eagre%  or  tidal 
wave  on  the  Trent,  runs  past  the  town.  —  Railways  to  Donctuter  (p.  444), 
Retford  (p.  387;  for  Sheffield),  and  Bamstby  (p.  470)  diverge  here.  Near 
Haxey^  the  fourth  station  on  the  line  to  Doncaster,  10  Epworthy  the  birth- 
place of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (in  1703  and  1708),  which  may  be  reached 
also  from  CrowU,  on  the  line  between  Barnetby  and  Doncaster  (p.  470).  — 
A  steamer  plies  daily  from  Gainsborough  to  Hull. 

Beyond  Lincoln  the  train  continues  to  run  through  the  fenny 
district,  the  meres  and  marshes  of  which  have,  however,  been 
mostly  conTerted  into  rich  pasture  and  fertile  corn-land.  —  At 
(61  M.)  Newark  (p.  444)  we  cross  the  main*  line  of  the  G.N.R.. 

641/2  M.  RolUaton  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (Ti/g  M.)  South- 
well and  (141/2  M.)  Mansfield  (p.  402). 

Southwell  (Saracen^s  JBead)^  a  small  town  with  2800  inhab.,  is  often 
visited  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  *  Minster  (306  ft.  long),  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  cathedral  in  1884.  It  is  one  of  the  few  great  English  churches  of  an 
early  period  that  retain  their  three  towers.  The  Nene^  Transepts^  and 
Towers  are  Norman,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.;  and  the 
massive  ^Interior  is  very  imposing.  The  Choir^  with  its  ingeniously  com- 
bined triforium  and  clerestory,  is  E.E.,  dating  from  1230-60.  The  Chapter 
House^  erected  in  1285-1300,  is  adorned  with  exquisite  *Stone-earving8.  The 
fine  Screen  separating  the  choir  and  nave  is  Dec.  (14th  cent.).  —  To  the 
8.  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York  and  the  New  Palace  by  Bodley. 

At  (68I/2  M.)  Thurgarion  is  Thurgarton  Priory,  on  the  site  of  a 
Benedictine  convent.    The  Priory  Oiurch  is  now  the  parish-church. 
78  M.  Kottingham  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  see  p.  382. 

58.  From  London  to  Cambridge. 

66  K.  Gbbat  Eastern  Bailwat  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  or  St. 
Panoras  in  IV4-2B/4  hrs.  (feres  Ss.  9<f.,  U.  V/zd.).  —  Cambridge  may  also 
be  reached  by  the  G.N.R.  vi&  Bitchin  (same  times  and  fares),  or  by  the 
L.N.W.B.  via  Bedford. 

The  trains  from  Liverpool  Street  and  St.  Pancrtu  trayerse  the 
N.E.  suburbs  of  London  and  unite  at  (6  M.)  Tottenham,  The  Une 
skirts  the  riyer  Lea,  Beyond  (8  M.)  Angel  Road  the  wooded  heights 
of  Epping  Forest  are'  visible  to  the  right  —  13  M.  WaUhcan  Cross 
(Four  Swans),  with  Waltham  Abbey  and  Gross  (see  Baedeker^s  L<m- 
don).  —  At  (14  M.)  Cheshunty  famous  for  its  rose-gardens,  Is  a  large 
Nonconformist  Theological  College.  Richard  Cromwell  died  at  Ches- 
hunt  in  1712. 
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Ghesbunt  may  also  be  reacbed  by  anotber  line  from  Liverpool  8t., 
via  Edmonton  (Bell,  rebuilt  since  Cowper''s  time),  whence  a  sbort  branch- 
line  runs  to  Enfield;  see  Baedeker'' s  Handbook  for  London. 

17  M.  Broxboume  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  station  for  Hailey- 

hury  College  and  the  Junction  of  lines  to  Bye  House  and  Hertford 

(p.  391),  and  to  Widford  and  Buntmgford. 

Gbarles  Lamb,  when  a  boy,  used  to  visit  Bktkeswttre^  near  Widford  (the 
Blakesmoor  in  H —  shire  of  ^Eiia"),  where  his  grandmother,  Mary  Field 
(d.  1792 5  baried  at  Widford),  was  hoasekeeper. 

We  now  cross  the  Lea  and  enter  Essex.  —  From  (3072  M.)  Bishop's 
Stortford  {George ;  7143  inhab.),  with  a  celebrated  Grammar  School, 
a  branch  runs  to  (9  M.)  Dunmow  (White  Lion),  FeUtead  (IIV2  ^Oj 
Braintree  (18  M.),  and  (30  M.)  Witham  (p.  488). 

l^ear  Felstead  are  the  ruins  of  LilUe  Dunmow  Priory^  where  it  was  the 
custom  (recently  revived)  to  present  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  married  couple 
who  had  not  repented  of  their  marriage  during  a  year  and  a  day. 

Near  (42  M.)  Audley  End  is  the  fine  mansion  of  Lord  Bray- 

brooke,  occupied  at  present  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  (no  adm.). 
About  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  (railway)  is  Saffron  Walden  (Rose  A  CVot0»),  a 
small  town  (5896  inhab.),  with  a  large  Perp.  church,  a  ruined  castle,  a 
museum,  and  several  quaint  timbered  houses. 

46  M.  Great  Chesterford ;  63  M.  Shelford^  the  junction  of  a  line 
to  Lintorhj  Haverhill^  and  Lorig  Melford  (p.  488).  Farther  on,  the 
low  Gogmagog  Hills  are  yisible  to  the  right.  The  red  buildings  on 
the  same  side  as  we  enter  the  station  are  Cavendish  College  (p.  484). 

66  M.  Cambridge.  — -  Hotels.  *Univebsitt  Abus,  Regent  St.  (PI.  a; 
E,  4),  B.  6<.,  D.  4«.,  on  Sun.  5<. ;  Bull  (PL  b;  C,  4),  Trumpington  St., 
B.  4«.  6d.,  D.  be.  -,  Lion  (PL  c;  D,  3),  Petty  Cury;  Blob  Boab  (PL  h;  C,  3), 
Trinity  St.,  B.  &  bath  3<.,  D.  St.:  Hoop  (PL  d;  C,  2) ,  Bridge  St.,  B.  4«.  6d., 
D.  3«.  6d.*,  SiRDAB  (PI.  f ;  C,  3),  14  Market  St.  5  Livinqstonb  (PL  g;  D,  3), 
16  Petty  Cury,  R.  &  B.  from  3«.  9c2.,  Bibd  Bolt,  B.  2«.,  Begent  St.,  temperance 
hotels.  —  Boarding  Houses:  Brooklyn^  70  Begent  St,  Kemnare  Houee, 
'74  Trumpington  St.  (from  6<.  per  day  at  both). 

Bestaurants.  *Buol^  17  King^s  Parade  *,  Harimann^  3  Market  St.  \  Rail. 
Re/reshmt.  Rooms.  —  The  Ca/4,  14  Trinity  St.;  Dorothy  C^i^  Sidney  St, 
(tea  and  coffee).  —  Ices  at  Thurston''e,  26  St.  Andrew^s  St.;  Bradford. 
9  Rose  Crescent. 

Photographs.    Steam,  72  Bridge  St.;  Johnson^  3  St.  Andrew  St. 

Baths,  10  Bose  Crescent.  —  River  Baths  at  the  University  Sheds  (not 
open  to  strangers)  and  on  Sheep's  Green. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PL  D,  3),  Petty  Cury. 

The  Railway  Station  (beyond  PL  F,  6)  lies  IV2  M.  from  the  centre  of 
the  town;  cab  is.  Qd.  (each  pers.  beyond  one,  6<f.  extra). 

Gabs.  For  IV2  M.  1«.,  each  V2  M.  additional  6d.,  each  pers.  beyond  one 
6d.  extra  for  the  whole  hiring^  with  two  horses  is.  6(2.,  9<l.,  yd.  Per 
hour  2^.  6d.  (1-3  pers.),  with  two  horses  4s.  Qd.  (1-7  pers.),  each  >/«  ^'* 
additional  6<l.,  is. 

Tramways  run  from  the  Station  through  Hills  Boad,  Begent  St.,  and 
St.  Andrew's  St.  to  the  Post  Office  (PL  D,  3)  and  through  LensAeld  Boad 
and  Trumpington  St.  to  the  Market  Place  (PL  C,  3).  Fares  Id.,  2d.  —  Omni- 
buses (fare  Id.)  also  ply  frv^m  the  Station  to  the  Market-Place,  etc. 

Principal  Attractions.  Fitztoilliam  Museum  (p.  477) ;  Peterhouse  (p.  478)  ; 
Queens^  College  (p.  478);  King's  College  (p.  479),  with  its  grounds  and  chapel; 
Clare  College  (p.  480) ;  exterior  of  the  University  Library  and  Senate  House 
(p.  480);  Trinity  College  (p.  480),  and  grounds  ;i8f^  John's  College  (p.  481),  with 
grounds;    the  Round  Church  (p.  482);  Magdalene  College  (p.  482);  Jesus 
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College  (p.  482);  Oonville  and  Caint  College  (p.  480).  A  college-service  should 
be  attended  in  the  chapel  of  King'^s ,  Trinity,  8t.  John's,  or  Cains.  A  walk 
or  a  row  along  the  "Biicki  should  on  no  account  be  omitted. 

Boats  may  be  hired  on  the  Lower  River,  the  Upper  River,  or  the 
BtKkiy  three  reaches  of  the  Cam^  at  different  levels,  separated  by  locks. 
Visitors  who  merely  wish  a  short  row  should  take  a  boat  either  at  the 
Mill  Pool  (PI.  0,  4)  or  at  Garret  Hostel  Bridge  (PI.  B,  3),  adjoining 
Trinity,  and  skirt  the  College  Baekt  (see  below).  —  The  Inter-Collegiate  Boat 
Races  (comp.  p.  237;  chiefly  in  June)  are  rowed  on  the  Lower  Biver  (p.  483), 
and  here  also  all  the  necessary  practice  is  performed.  The  pretty  but 
narrow  Upper  Biver  is  resigned  to  non-racing  boats. 

Cambridge,  a  town  with  (1901)  38,393  Inhab.,  situated  on  theCam, 
in  a  somewhat  flat  bnt  not  nnpleasing  district,  is  interesting  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  two  great  English  Universities.  Though  on  the 
whole  less  picturesque  than  Oxford,  especially  as  regards  general 
views,  Cambridge  contains  seyeral  collegiate  buildings  which  are 
at  least  equal  in  interest  to  those  of  the  sister-university,  while  in 
certain  points,  such  as  the  ^Backs*,  i.e,  the  beautiful  lawns  and 
avenues  behind  the  colleges,  it  possesses  charms  peculiar  to  itself. 

History.  Though  its  authenticated  pre-academic  epoch  is  longer,  the 
history  of  Cambridge  is  identified,  even  more  than  is  the  ease  at  Oxford, 
with  the  growth  of  its  university.  It  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
British  Caer  Oraunth  and  the  Boman  Camboritum,  situated  on  the  N.  Qeft) 
bank  of  the  Cam  or  Oranta.  The  name  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  as  Grantahrycge,  and  later  as  Cantebrigge  (i4-10th  cent.).  The  town 
was  ravaged  several  times  by  the  Danes,  and  William  the  Conqueror  built 
a  castle  here,  of  which  almost  nothing  now  remains  (comp.  p.  482). 

In  regard  to  the  University,  legend  has  been  no  less  daring  at  Cam- 
bridge than  at  Oxford,  ascribing  the  establishment  of  the  first  seat  of 
learning  here  to  a  Spanish  prince  named  Cantaber,  SOO  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  first  establishment  of  teaching  bodies 
seems  to  have  taken  i}lace  in  the  12th  cent.,  while  their  documentary 
history  begins  in  the  loth.  The  earliest  recognition  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity occurs  in  a  writ  of  the  second  vear  of  Henry  III.  (1217) ;  the  first 
college  was  founded  in  1284;  and  in  1318  the  University  was  recognised  as  a 
studium  generate  by  Pope  John  XXII.  The  manner  of  its  early  development 
was  similar  to  that  of  Oxford,  and  has  already  been  indicated  at  p.  234.  Of 
the  numerous  disputes  between  the  University  and  the  Town,  the  most  serious 
was  that  of  1381,  when  the  townsmen  stormed  the  colleges  and  destroyed 
most  of  their  charters.  In  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  colleges  sent  their 
plate  to  the  king,  but  the  town  acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  rule 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Cambridge  contains  17  colleges  and  2  public  hostels, 
attended  by  about  3000  students.  There  are  also  four  other  hostels  and 
two  colleges  for  women,  not  incorporated  with  the  University. 

Comn.  Willis  &  Clark's  ^Architectural  History  of  Cambridge'  (4  quarto 
vols.;  1886),  J.  Bass  Mullinger's  admirable  *  History  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge'  (1873-84),  /.  W.  ClarVs  'Cambridge'  (1890)  and  ^Historical 
and  Descriptive  Kotes',  T.  D.  Atkinson'^s  'Cambridge'  (1896),  Dean  Btubbs's 
'Cambridge',  in  the  'Mediseval  Towns'  series  (1905),  the  Universitf  Calm- 
dttr,  and  the  Cambridge  Student's  Handbook.  See  also  pp.  2%-287  for  a 
general  sketch  of  the  customs  and  organisation  of  the  University. 

At  the  (3  min.)  end  of  Station  Road  we  turn  to  the  right  and 
follow  the  tramway-line,  passing  the  red  Church  of  St.  Paul,  and 
Harvey  Road,  leading  to  the  University  Cricket  Oround.  Farther  on,  at 
the  large  Roman  Catholic  Oiurch,  opposite  the  Perse  Orammar  School 
(PI.  E,  6),  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Lensfield  Road,  a  broad  thoroughfare 
leading  to  the  (%  M.)  S.  end  of  Trumpington  Street,  Here  is  situated 
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Sobson's  Conduit  (PI.  D,  5),  constructed  in  1614,  partly  at  the  cost 
of  Thomcui  Hobsoriy  carrier  and  livery  stable-keeper,  whose  rale  of 
strict  rotation  in  letting  out  Ms  horses  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  *Hob- 
son's  Choice'.    His  memory  has  been  immortalised  by  Milton. 

Proceeding  to  the  N.,  we  pass  A(2den&roofte'<  Hospital  (PI.  D,6) 
and  reach  the  *Fitzwilliam  Museum  (PI.  0,  D,  6;  open  daily,  10-0 
in  summer  and  10-4  in  winter ;  on  Frid.  to  visitors  accompanied  by 
a  member  of  the  University  in  academic  gown),  a  fine  building  in 
Grecian  style,  with  the  important  collections  bequeathed  by  Viscount 
Fitzwilliaro  in  1816  and  acquisitions  of  later  date.  Catalogue  of 
paintings  by  Sidney  Coloin  (6(2.),  of  antiquities  by  H.  A.  Chap- 
man (6(2.). 

Interior.  Passing  througli  the  beautiful  Ehteangb  Hall,  and  ascending 
the  Staikgasb,  we  enter  the  large  West  Gallbbt  (Gallbbt  III.),  among 
the  best  works  In  which  are  the  following  (enumerated  from  left  to  right) : 
63.  Ruysdael,  Mountain  scene,  74.  View  of  Amsterdam,  '65,  84.  Scenes 
on  the  Dunes;  Terburg^  Old  woman*,  76.  Jan  Stem,  The  gallant  offer;  68, 
77.  A.  Cuyp^  Horses;  88.  A.  van  de  Velde,  Pastoral  scene;  *78.  Jan  Steen^ 
Drawing-lesson;  80.  Ph.  Wouvermany  Stable:  72.  Teniers^  Apple-peeler;  73. 
Jan  Steen^  Merry-making  in  the  open  air;  98.  fftnri  met  de  Blts^  Annun- 
ciation; 97.  A.  van  der  Neer,  Moonlight-scene;  109.  Murillo,  Vision  ofFra 
Lauterio ;  104.  Master  of  tJu  Death  of  the  Virgin ,  Madonna  and  Child.  — 
*109.  Palma  Vecchio,  Venus  and  Cupid;  133.  B.  Venetiano,  Portrait;  125. 
Lor.  di  Credi  (?),  St.  Sebastian;  129.  Titian ^  Venus  and  lute-player;  138. 
Venetian  School,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  139.  Guercino,  Expulsion  of 
the  money-changers  from  the  Temple ;  *143.  Paolo  Veronese,  Hermes,  Herse, 
and  Agraulos;  145,  156.  Venetian  School,  Holy  Family;  14iB.  Ouerdno,  The 
Boy  Christ  in  the  Temple;  *152.  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  himself  in  military 
garb  (1650),  very  effective  in  colouring  and  lighting;  'ISO.  Frans  Hals^  *159. 
Com  ds  Vos,  Portraits.  Among  the  British  pictures  on  the  N.  wall:  1. 
Wright  of  Derby,  Hon.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  2.  H.  Howard.  —  8.  Richardson, 
Thos.  Gray;  9.  Sir  James  Thomhillj  Handel.  —  21.  W.  Hogarth,  Dr.  Arnold; 
Gainsborough,  *15.  Wm.  Pitt,  18.  Hon.  W.  Fitzwilliam;  23.  Norihcote, 
Kollekens;  several  works  by  Morland.  The  room  also  contains  examples 
of  W.  van  Uteris,  Qoyen,  Both,  Berckheyde,  Bobbema  (*49),  and  Weenix,  and 
many  interesting  works  by  masters  of  the  second  rank.  On  stands  in  the 
centre  are  some  of  the  best  smaller  works :  O.  Don,  33.  Schoolmaster,  *34. 
Woman  at  a  window;  A.  van  Ostade,  64.  Boors  smoking,  70.  Fiddler;  228- 
243.  Rubens,  Sketches;  119.  Pinturicchio ,  120.  Pemgino,  Madonnas.  Also 
some  fine  enamels  and  a  panel  of  verre  eglomis^  in  a  contemporary  frame 
(Ital. ;  15th  cent.).  —  To  the  right  is  the  Nobth  Domb  Book  (IV),  with 
paintings  by  British  masters ;  also  an  interesting  bust  of  Napoleon,  executed 
by  an  Italian  sculptor  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Marengo  (18()0). 
The  NoBTH  Gallbbt  (V)  contains  minor  Italian  works,  a  model  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  etc.  —  Gallbbt  II.  (to  the  left  of  the  W.  Gallery) 
contains  some  good  works  by  (or  of  the  school  of)  Belloito,  Canaletto,  and 
Ouardi,  miniatures  from  a  Flemish  Livre  d^Heures  (ca.  1500),  and  a  portrait 
(unfinished),  by  Raebvm.  —  In  Gallbbt  I.  are  25  *Drawing8  by  /.  M.  W. 
Turner,  shown  on  application  to  the  custodian,  and  a  number  of  small 
paintings  of  minor  importance ,  enamels,  etc.  —  On  the  Ground  Floor  is 
the  ScuLPTDBB  Gallbbt,  containing  ancient  sculptures,  Greek  vases,  models 
of  buildings,  bronzes,  Egyptian  curiosities,  etc.  —  The  fine  Libbabt,  with 
one  of  the  richest  collections  of  prints  in  Europe,  autograph  music  by 
Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Purcell,  etc.,  and  illuminated  MSS.,  is  shown  to 
graduates  and  their  friends  only,  or  to  undergraduates  with  an  order. 

The  Archaeological  Museum,  an  annexe  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  be- 
hind St.  Mary  the  Less  (p.  478),  contains  ethnological  collections  and  up- 
wards of  600  casts  from  the  antique  (open  daily,  except  Frid.,  10  to  5  or  6; 
catalogue  by  Dr.  Waldstein).    Proposed  new  building,  see  p.  484. 
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Opposite  the  Fitzwllliam  Museum  is  MtzwUliam  Hallj  the  offi- 
cial headquarters  of  the  non-collegiate  students.  Farther  on  ,  on 
the  right,  is  dt.  Peter's  College  (PI.  0,  4),  or  Peterhouse,  the 
oldest  college  in  Camhridge,  founded  by  Hugh  deBalsham,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  in  1284.  It  possesses  two  courts,  the  first  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Chapel,  built  in  1632  in  an  Italian  Gothic 
style.  The  only  parts  of  the  original  building  are  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  first  court  (visible  from  the  W.).  The  new  Hallj  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  second  court,  contains  some  beautiful  stained  glass  by 

Bume- Jones  and  Morris. 

The  most  famous  member  of  Peterhouse  is  the  poet  Gray,  who  occa- 
pied  rooms  on  the  X.  side  of  the  first  court.  They  are  recognisable  by 
the  iron  bars  at  the  window  (on  the  outside  wall,  facing  St.  Hary  the 
Less),  which  are  said  to  have  been  placed  there  by  Gray  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  a  rope-ladder  in  case  of  fire.  —  To  the  W. ,  reached  from  either 
court,  are  the  pleasant  College  Grounds. 

Adjoining Peterhouse  is  the  Church  ofSU  Mary  the'Less  (PI.  G,  4], 
which  for  360  years  served  as  the  college  -  chapel.  It  is  in  the 
Dec.  style  of  the  14th  cent.,  but  has  been  spoiled  by  alterations. 

Opposite  St.  Mary's  is  Pembroke  College  (PI.  G,  4),  founded 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  in  1347,  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  Oiapel  (lengthened  towards  the  E.  about  1883)  was  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1663-66;  the  HaU,  Library,  and  Master's 
Lodge  are  recent  erections  by  Waterhouse,  the  rest  of  the  new 
buildings  are  by  the  younger  Scott. 

The  room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  formerly  the  chapel,  contains  a 
fine  ceiling.  The  cloister  leading  to  the  chapel  is  also  interesting.  The 
pretty  *  Octrdens  contain  a  mulberry-tree  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  who  was  a  member  of  this  college.  Other  eminent 
alumni  are  Ridley,  Grindal,  Andrews,  Gray  (who  removed  to  Pembroke 
from  Peterhouse),  William  Pitt,  and  Richard  Crashaw. 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  Mill  Lane,  stands  the  Pitt  Prest 
(PI.  C,  4),  a  large  ecclesiastical -looking  edifice,  containing  the 
University  Printing  Of/ice  and  the  Registry.  It  is  nicknamed  the 
^Freshmen's  Church'.    To  the  right  is  8t.  BotolpKs  Church  (PL  6). 

Following  Silver  St.  to  the  left,  we  reach  ^Queens'  College  (PI. 
C,  4),  founded  in  1448  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  "VT., 

and  completed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife  of  Edward  lY. 

We  pass  through  the  handsome  vaulted  Oatewa^,  with  its  four  turrets, 
and  enter  the  Great  Court,  with  the  Hall^  L&trary^  and  old  *" Chapel.  On  the 
wall  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  judiciously  restored,  is  a  lai^e  sun-dial. 
The  passage  adjoining  the  Hall  leads  into  the  picturesque  CMiUr  (kmrt^ 
from  which  a  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  Cam  to  the  ^College  Orounds. 
To  the  8.  of  the  Cloister  Court  is  the  Eratmue  Courts  with  the  Emtmu* 
Tower,  in  which  Erasmus  lodged.  On  the  K.  side  of  the  principal  eoort 
is  the  Walmut  Tree  Court.  A  new  court,  with  a  large  new  Chap^,  has  bean 
built  farther  to  the  K.    Thomas  Fuller  was  a  member  of  Qneens\ 

By  continuing  to  follow  Silyer  St.,  crossing  the  Cam,  and  ascendiac 
Sidgwick  Avenue,  we  reach  Ridlep  Hall  (PI.  B,  5),  a  modern  theological 
college  for  graduates  (1879).  Farther  on,  beyond  Corpus  Cricket  Ground, 
is  Belwyn  OoUege  (PI.  A,  4),  a  'hosteP  founded  in  1882.  and  intended, 
like  Keble  College  (p.  244),  to  provide  an  economical  university  training 
for  members  of  the  Church  of  England.   Beyond  are  the  UnivertUi/  Football 
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Cfround  and  the  fine  Ri/te  Range  of  the  Uniyersity  TOliinteers.  ~-  To  the  8. 
of  Selwyn  is  Newnham  College  (PI.  A,  5),  a  women''8  college,  established 
in  1876.    It  accommodates  nearly  200  students. 

Nearly  opposite  the  main  gateway  of  Queen's  is  an  entrance  to 
8t.  Catharine's  CoUege  (PI.  C,  4),  founded  in  1476.  Archbishop 
Sandys  was  Master  of  St.  Catharine's.  —  Passing  through  this 
college,  we  again  reach  Trumpington  St.,  opposite  — 

GorpuB  Christi  College  (PI.  G,  4),  established  in  1362  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  'Gllda  Corporis  Christ!*  and  the  ^Gilda  Beata 
Maris  Virglnis'.  The  W.  front  and  the  first  court  are  modem,  but 
the  picturesque  Old  Court  (entered  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  first 
c^urt)  belongs  to  the  original  building.  The  Library  (to  the  right 
on  entering)  contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  bequeathed 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  the  Buttery  possesses  some  fine  old  plate. 
Archbishops  Tenison  and  Parker,  Marlowe,  Fletcher,  Richard  Boyle, 
and  Samuel  Wesley  are  among  the  names  on  the  college-books. 

In  Benet  Street,  to  the  N.  of  Corpus,  is  8t.  Benedict's  Church 
(PI.  C,  3, 4),  generally  called  8t,  Benefs,  the  tower  of  which  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  pre-Norman  architecture  in  England.  In  the 
interior  the  arch  opening  into  the  tower  is  noticeable ;  the  rest  of 
the  building  has  been  modernized  (open  daily). 

In  Free  School  Lane,  to  the  E.,  we  have  a  view  of  a  curions  covered 
passage  from  Corpus  Christi  College  to  the  church,  and  also  of  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  college,  said  to  be  the  oldest  collegiate  building  in  Cambridge 
(1352).    Farther  on  are  the  Science  Schools  and  Museums  (p.  488). 

The  continuation  of  Trumpington  St.  is  named  the^tn^s  Parade, 
and  here,  in  an  open  and  central  position,  is  'King's  College  (PI. 
C,  3),  founded  in  1440  by  Henry  VI.,  and  finished  by  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  The  Oreat  Court  is  separated  from  the  street  by 
a  modern  open-work  stone  screen.  Beyond  the  Fellows'  Building  is 
a  fine  lawn  sloping  to  the  river. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  principal  court  is  the  **  Chapel ,  tiie  glory  of 
King's  College  and  of  Cambridge,  built  in  1446-1615,  and  one  of  the  finest 
Perp.  interiors  in  England  (p.  Iv ;  open,  freejlO  -  8 ;  choral  service  at 
5  p.m.,  except  on  Wed. ;  on  Sun.  8.30  p.m.).  It  is  390  ft.  long  and  86  ft.  wide. 
The  beautiful  '*8tain$d  OUus  Window*  date  from  the  16th  cent.,  except  that 
at  the  W.  end,  which  is  a  modern  imitation  of  the  others.  The  fan-raulted 
Ceilinffy  the  carved  Stalls^  and  the  Organ  Screen  all  demand  notice.  The 
altar-piece  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  ascribed  to  Daniele  da  VoUerra. 
The  Tudor  portcullis  and  rose  are  here,^  as  elsewhere  in  Cambridge,  freely 
used  in  the  decoration.  Visitors  may  ascend  to  the  roof  (6d.),  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  view,  reaching  on  the  N.E.,  to  Ely  Cathedral  (p.  484). 

The  other  buildings  of  the  college  were  built  in  the  18- 19th  cent,  and 
have  no  particular  architectural  merit.  The  Fountain  was  erected  in  1877. 
The  bridge  over  the  Cam  affords  a  fine  view.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  lawn 
(see  above)  are  the  lAbrary  and  Provoefs  Lodge^  forming  the  beginning  of  a 
new  court,  by  Bodley.  —  Among  the  chief  members  of  King's  were  Archbp. 
Sumner,  Bp.  Pearson,  Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifie. 

Visitors  who  do  not  intend  to  walk  all  along  the  Backs  (p.  476)  may 
obtain  a  view  of  them,  at  perhaps  their  prettiest  point,  by  crossing  King's 
College  bridge  and  entering  Clare  (see  below)  from  behind. 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  Is  the  Schools  Quadrangle,  now 
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nearly  absorbed  by  tbe  University  Library  (PI.  9,  0  3 ;  open  10-4, 

on  Sat.  9-1,  to  ylsltors  accompanied  by  a  graduate). 

The  ori^nal  buildings  of  this  Quadrangle  were  6nished  in  the  15th 
century.  Considerable  additions  were  made  about  1715,  and  the  present 
fa9ade  was  added  in  1754-58.  Other  additions  and  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  19th  cent.;  and  most  of  the  rooms  formerly  used 
as  Examination  Schools  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Library. 

The  Library,  which  is  surpassed  in  size  in  England  by  the  BritiBh 
Museum  and  Bodleian  alone,  contains  450,000  vols,  and  3000  MSS.  Among 
the  latter,  many  of  which  are  of  immense  value,  are  the  Beza  MS.  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (6th  cent.;  presented  by  Theodore  de 
Beza  in  1581),  a  copy  on  vellum  of  Wycliffe^s  Bible,  and  a  Persian  MS.  of 
1388.  There  are  also  numerous  incunabula  and  a  folio  of  sketches  by 
Rembrandt.  —  The  same  block  of  buildings  accommodates  the  Arts  School, 

The  Library  is  adjoined  by  the  Senate  House  (PI.  8),  built  by 
Gibbs  in  the  Corinthian  style  in  1730.  The  interior  contains  stat- 
ues of  Pitt,  by  NoUekens ,  the  Dnke  of  Somerset,  by  Rysbrach,  etc. 
The  gradaation  ceremonials  and  other  great  public  functions  of  the 
University  are  held  here.  —  Opposite  the  Library  is  St.  Mary's  the 
Great  (PI.  0,  3),  the  University  Church,  a  Perp.  edifice  of  1478- 
1619  (university  service  at  2.15  p.m.  on  Sun.). 

We  now  go  down  Senate  House  Passage  to  Trinity  Hall  (PI.  0, 3), 
founded  in  1350,  and  principally  frequented  by  students  of  law. 

The  Oarden  Court  is  picturesque,  and  the  small  Fellotet'  Oarden  is  also 
pretty.  The  book-cases  in  the  Library  still  retain  the  iron  bars  to  which 
the  books  used  to  be  chained.  Among  the  alumni  of  Trinity  Hall  are 
HoUinshed,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Bp.  Gardiner,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  John  Sterling,  and  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen. 

To  the  S.  of  Trinity  Hall  lies  Clare  College  (PLC,  3),  the  sec- 
ond oldest  in  Cambridge,  founded  in  1326;  the  present  buildings, 
which  enclose  a  large  court  on  the  bank  of  the  Cam,  are  of  later  date. 

At  the  back  is  a  bridge  leading  across  the  Cam  (view)  to  the  beau- 
tiful *'Fellou>$'  Garden  and  a  fine  avenue  of  limes.  Archbishop  Tillotson 
and  CutLworth  are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  eminent  names  associated  with  Clare. 

Opposite  Clare  is  the  handsome  new  W.  facade  of  the  Schools 
Quadrangle  (comp.  above) ,  incorporating  and  completing  the  old 
King's  College  Gateway. 

We  now  return  to  Senate  House  Passage  and  pass  through  the 
picturesque  Gate  of  Honour  into  Oonville  and  Cains  College 
(PI.  0,  3),  shortly  styled  Caius  ('Keys') ,  founded  in  1348  by 
Edmund  de  Gonville,  and  refounded  in  1568  by  the  erudite  Dr. 
Caius,  body-physician  to  Queen  Mary.  The  Qate  of  Humility^  the 
principal  entrance  (modern ;  ancient  gate  preserved  in  a  passage 
near  the  lecture-rooms),  is  in  Trinity  St. 

The  Caiut  Court,  which  we  enter  by  the  Gate  of  Honour,  communicates 
with  the  first  or  Tree  Court  by  the  Qato  of  Virtue,  and  is  tne  work  of  Dr. 
Caius.  The  inner  or  Oonville  Court,  to  the  right,  was  refaced  last  century. 
Among  former  students  of  Caius  are  Harvey  (p.  15),  Jan  Qruter  (the  scholar), 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow. 

In  Trinity  St. ,  opposite  Caius  College,  stands  StMiehaeVa  Ckureh 
(PI.  C,  3),  a  Dec  building  restored  by  Scott.  —  To  the  left,  beyond 
Caius,  is  the  beautiful  King'i  Gateway  of  fTrinity  CoUega  (Pt  C, 
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2,  31,  tlie  largest  college  in  England,  formed  by  Henry  VIII.  In 
154d  by  tbe  amalgamation  of  several  earlier  foundations. 

The  lower  part  of  the  King's  Gateway  dates  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  the  upper  from  that  of  Henry  Vin.,  with  a  statue  of  whom  it 
is  adorned.  On  the  inner  face  are  figures  of  James  I.,  Queen  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, and  Charles  I.  The  *Oreat  Court,  which  is  not  quite  rectangular,  is 
336-846  ft.  long  and  256-286  ft.  wide.  On  the  K.  side  is  the  Chapel  (open 
11-12  and  8-4),  built  in  the  Tudor  period;  it  contains  good  carved  wood- 
work and  numerous  statues  and  busts,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  *^SiT 
Isaac  Kewton  by  Boubiliac.  The  windows  are  modem.  To  the  W.  of 
the  chapel  is  King  EdtcarcTi  Tower,  with  a  statue  of  Edward  III.  The 
passage  Deside  this  tower  leads  to  the  smaller  Fellotoe'  Garden.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  court  is  the  Hall,  a  handsome  room,  containing  portraits 
of  Kewton,  Bacon,  Dryden,  Tennyson,  and  other  eminent  alumni,  and  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (aged  six)  by  Reynolds.  To  the.  8.  of  the 
Hall  are  the  two  ComhinaHon  Roome,  corresponding  to  the  Common  Rooms 
at  Oxford,  and  below  these  is  the  huge  Kitchen,  in  which  dinner  is  cooked 
daily  for  TOO  persons.  —  The  passage  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen 
leads  into  the  CloUter  or  Neville's  Court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
covered  arcades.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  *Librarp.  built  by  Wren  in  1676 
(open  3-4)  and  containing  100,000  books  and  2000  MSB.  The  interior  is 
admirably  fitted  up,  and  the  oaken  book-cases  are  adorned  with  carvings 
by  Gibbons.  At  the  8.  end  is  a  fine  *  Statue  of  Lord  Byron  by  Thor- 
valdten,  and  round  the  rooms  are  busts  of  other  famous  members  of  the 
college.  Kumerous  valuable  incunabula  and  M8S.  are  exhibited  in  the 
glass-cases  (poems  by  Milton  and  Tennyson,  Lord  Byron^s  first  letter, 
Thaekeray^s  *Esmond%  etc.).  The  first  folios  of  Shakespeare  are  also 
shown.  The  Veetibule  (entr.  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  court)  contains  Ro- 
man antiquities  found  in  England.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  Cloister  Court  is 
the  Ifeto  or  King"*  Court,  the  W.  gateway  of  which  leads  to  a  bridge  over 
the  Cam  (^View  of  the  Backs  and  of  St.  John's)  and  to  a  stately  *Avenue 
of  Limes.  —  On  the  other  side  of  Trinity  St. ,  opposite  the  Entrance 
dateway,  are  two  other  small  courts  belonging  to  Trinity,  built  hjDr.  Whew- 
ell  (d.  1862)  and  known  as  the  Master'' s  Courts. 

Bentley  and  Whewell  were  Masters  of  Trinity,  and  the  long  list  of  its 
famous  members  includes  the  names  of  Newton,  Bacon,  Porson,  Pearson, 
Dryden,  Ciowley,  Herbert,  Macaulay,  Byron,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson. 
The  first-floor  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the  King's  Gateway  were  Newton's, 
and  those  below  were  Thackeray's.  The  groundfloor  rooms  next  the  chapel 
were  occupied  by  Macaulay,  and  Byron  had  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Cloister  Court  (first  floor,  central  staircase).  Tennyson  lived  out  of  college. 

To  the  N.  Trinity  is  adjoined  by  •St.  Jolm's  College  (PI.  C,  2),  the 
second  in  size  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  founded  in  1511  by  Lady 
Margaret  Beanfort ,  mother  of  Henry  V II.  It,  however,  represents 
a  foundation  even  earlier  than  that  of  Peterhouse,  having  sncceeded 
St  John's  Hospital,  established  on  this  site  in  the  12th  centary. 

St.  John's  consists  of  four  courts,  '^e  enter  the  First  Cocbt  by  a 
handsome  QaUtBay,  with  a  statue  of  St.  John.  On  the  N.  is  the  ^Chapel, 
«  modem  Dee.  building  by  Scott  (12-1  and  2-8).  The  interior  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  carving  and  coloured  marbles,  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments removed  from  the  old  chapel  and  modern  memorials  to  Eirke  White 
and  others.  The  *Ball,  on  the  W.  side  of  this  court,  is  a  long  oak- 
panelled  room,  with  a  fine  roof  and  numerous  portraits,  including  Words- 
worth and  Prof.  Palmer  (in  Arabic  costume).  —  The  ^Second  Court 
(1095-1620),  the  brick  of  which  has  assumed  a  beautiful  plum-red  hue, 
has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Buskin  the  most  perfect  in  the  University. 
The  long  Combination  Room  (numerous  interesting  portraits)  is  on  the  "S, 
side,  where  also  is  a  doorway  leading  to  the  gardens  of  the  Master'^s  Lodge. 
The  passage  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  this  court  leads  to  the  Chapel  Court. 
—  The  Library  (12-8),  which  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Third  Court,  oon- 
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tains  over  35,000  printed  books  (many  incunabula)  and  400  HSS;  amoi^ 
its  treasures  are  a  vellum  copy  of  Goverdale^s  Bible  and  an  Irish  Psalter. 
From  the  W.  side  of  this  court  a  covered  bridge  (Bridge  of  Sighs)  leads 
across  the  river  to  the  New  Goubt  ,  which  is  of  stone.  —  From  either 
the  third  or  the  fourth  court  we  may  enter  the  well-kept  *  College  Orounds, 
The  Fellows^  Garden  is  planted  with  trees  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral.  — 
The  roll  of  fame  at  St.  John*s,  almost  as  long  as  tibiat  of  Trinity,  eomprises 
the  names  of  Soger  Aseham,  Lord  Burleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  Abp.  Sandys,  Gil- 
bert, Stillingfleet,  Herriek,  Lord  Strafford,  Lord  Falkland,  Matthew  Prior, 
Bentley,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Kirke  White,  Henry  Hartyn,  Rowland  Hill, 
Home  Tooke,  Wordsworth,  William  Wilberforce,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

In  the  Backs,  near  the  new  part  of  St.  John's,  is  the  Pythitgorae  School 
(PI.  B,  1,  2s  origin  of  name  unknown),  an  interesting  late-Vorman  house 
(p.  xliii).  —  J^ear  by,  in  Madingley  Boad,  rises  the  large  Weeimiiutvr  CoUege 
of  the  Pirea>yter%an  Church  of  England  (PI.  B.  1),  opened  in  1899  at  a  coat  of 
40,000^  r—  Between  Madingley  Boad  and  Huntingdon  Road  is  Edmund 
Houee^  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  opened  in  1897. 

Tbe  red  building  opposite  St.  JoWs,  in  the  English  Gothic  style, 
contains  the  Divinity  and  Literary  Schools  (PI.  7,  0  2;  1879).  Ad- 
jacent is  All  Saints  Memorial  Cross,  marking  the  site  of  Old  All 
Saints  Church,  in  the  graveyard  of  which  Eirke  White  was  buried. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  soon  reach  Bridge  St.  and  the  *Boimd 
Church  (^St,  Sepulchre' sj  PI.  0,  2),  an  early- Norman  bnllding  of 
1101 ,  the  oldest  of  the  four  extant  round  churches  of  England 
(comp.  pp.  266,  488 ;  open,  10-5).  —  Beldnd  the  church  is  the 
Union  (PL  G,  D,  2 ;  see  p.  237),  containing  a  fine  debating-hall,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  smoking  rooms,  and  a  library  of  25,000  volumes. 

Following  Bridge  St.  towards  the  left,  we  pass  St,  Clement's 
Church  (PI.  0,  2)  and  cross  a  bridge  afiFordlng  a  view  of  St  John's 
College.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  Magdalene  College 
(PI.  0,1;  pron.  Maudlin),  founded  in  1542  on  the  site  of  a  Bene- 
dictine hostel  or  school  for  monks. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  college  is  the  ^Fepysian  Bnilding  in  the 
Second  Oonrt.  It  contains  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  by  Samuel  Pepys 
(d.  1703),  including  the  cypher  MS.  of  his  famous  *Diary\  the  key  to  which 
was  discovered  by  Lord  Grenville  in  1826  (visitors  not  admitted  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  fellow).  Many  of  the  other  MS8.  and  early  printed  works  are 
also  of  great  interest.  —  Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Magda- 
lene are  Archbps.  Grindal,  Ussher,  and  Cranmer,  and  Samuel  Pepys. 

Beyond  Magdalene  are  the  churches  of  St.  Giles  (PI.  G,  1)  and  St.  Peter 
(PI.  B,  1).  A  little  farther  on  are  the  County  Court  (PI.  B,  1)  and  County 
G€U>1^  adjoining  the  Oaatle  Xound  (PI.  C,  1),  a  singular  artificial  elevation, 
on  which  stood  the  keep,  the  only  relic  of  the  castle  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  —  About  */a  M.  to  the  W.  is  the  University  Observatory, 

We  may  now  return  by  Bridge  St.,  passing  St.  Sepulchre's, 
and  turning  to  the  left  into  Jesus  Lane,  which  leads  to  *2bwqm  Col- 
lege (PI.  D,  E,  1,  2),  founded  in  1497  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnery.  [Or  we  may  follow  Chesterton  Lane,  to  the  right,  beyond 
Magdalene,  cross  the  Cam,  not  far  from  the  University  Boat  Houses 
(p.  483),  and  follow  the  road  over  the  common  to  Jesus  Lane.] 

This  picturesque  and  extensive  college  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
its  own  *  Grounds.  The  most  interesting  of  its  buildings  is  the  *(^p€l 
(open  11-12  and  3-4),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  second  or  Cloister  Court,  which 
was  originally  the  church  of  the  nunnery,  though  now  shorn  of  two-thirda 
of  its  nave.    The  transepts  contain  some  late-Norman  work;  the  rest  of 
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the  building  is  E.E.,  with  Perp.  additions.  The  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  transepts  are  hy  Morris  and  Bume-Jones.  The  picturesqne  door 
of  ^e  cbapter-honse  of  the  nunnery  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
Cloister  Court.  Among  eminent  alumni  are  Cranmer,  Sterne,  and  Coleridge. 
By  turning  to  the  left  on  leaving  Jesus  College  we  soon  reach  Mid- 
iummer  Common  (PI.  E^F,  1),  to  the  N.  of  which,  on  the  Cam,  are  the 
Univeriity  Boat  Housei  (PL  G,  1).  —  About  '/«  ^-  ^  ^be  E.,  on  the  road  to 
Kewmarket,  are  the  ruins  of  Bctmicell  Albei/^  dating  from  the  E.E.  period. 

From  Jesus  College,  opposite  -which  are  the  Clergy  Training 
College  (PI.  D,  2)  and  the  modern  cburcb  of  AU  Saints,  we  retrace 
our  steps  to  the  end  of  Jesns  Lane  and  turn  to  tke  left.  Sidney 
Sussex  College  (PI.  P,  2),  vhich  we  thus  reach,  was  founded  by 
the  Countess  of  Sussex,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  in  1596, 
on  the  site  of  a  suppressed  Franciscan  monastery. 

The  Library  contains  a  bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  a  student 
here;  and  there  is  an  excellent  contemporary  portrait  of  him  in  the  Hall. 
The  pleasant  Gardens  are  reached  from  the  xT.w.  comer  of  the  left  court. 
Thomas  Fuller  was  also  a  student  at  this  college. 

Sidney  St.  ends  at  Mabkbt  Sthbbt  and  Holy  Trinity  Church 
(PI.  D,  3),  with  its  lofty  Dec.  spire.  Farther  on,  Hobson  Street, 
named  after  the  carrier  (p.  477),  diverges  to  the  left.  To  the  right 
is  St,  Andrew's  Church  (PI.  D,  3)),  opposite  the  entrance  to  Christ's 
College  (PI.  D,  3),  founded  in  1506  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond (p.  481),  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  but  completely  modernized  in 

the  18th  century.  The  Tudor  arms  are  above  the  gateway. 

The  buildings  of  this  college  are  uninteresting,  but  the  *Qardeni  are 
among  the  prettiest  in  Cambridge  (open  on  week-days,  2-4).  They  contain 
a  mnlberry-tree  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Hilton  in  1632.  The  poet's 
rooms  were  on  the  left  (K.)  side  of  the  main  court,  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  staircase  next  the  entrance  to  the  chapel.  The  college  possesses  some 
very  fine  old  plate.  Besides  Hilton,  it  has  on  its  books  the  names  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Leland  (the  antiquary),  Hugh  Latimer,  Cudworth,  Quarles, 
Paley,  and  Darwin.    Portraits  of  several  of  these  hang  in  the  Hall. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  street ,  also  to  the  left,  is  Emmanuel 

CoUege  (PI.  D,  E,  3  4),  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mlldmay  in  1684, 

and  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  Puritanical  principles.    Only 

a  small  part  of  the  original  buildings  remain. 

The  Chap€t^  entered  from  the  cloister  opposite  the  entrance,  was  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1678^,  and  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by 
Amiconi.    Above  the  cloister  is  a  Piciwre  Oallery^  containing  some  good 

Eortraits.  The  Library  possesses  a  few  rare  HSS.,  and  the  college  also 
oasts  of  a  silver  goblet,  the  'Founder's  Cup',  ascribed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
The  Gardens  contain  a  large  pond.  Bishop  Hall,  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
John  Harvard  (founder  of  Harvard  College),  Cudworth,  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  also  several  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  students  of  Emmanuel. 

Emmanuel  faces  the  end  of  Downing  St,  in  which  is  the  group 
of  buildings  belonging  to  the  scientific  and  medical  department  of 
the  University,  generally  known  as  the  Kew  Museums  (PI.  C,  D,  4), 
and  comprising  laboratories,  lecture > rooms ,  and  collections  of 
vaiious  kinds. 

To  the  right  are  the  Anatomieai  Museum  (PI.  1^  C,  4),  the  Zoological 
Museum  (PI.  2),  and  the  Chemical  and  Engineering  Laboratories,  behind  which 
is  the  admirably  eqnipped  Cavendish  Laboratory  (PI.  3)  in  Free  Schooj 
Lane  (p.  479).     On  the  opposite  side  of  Downing  St.  are  the  Sedgwick 
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Memorial  Geological  Mutetun  (PI.  4;  D,  4),  the  Law  School  and  Library 
(PI.  6),  and  the  Botanical  Museum  (PI-  6).  A  new  bailding  foT  the  Archaeolog- 
ical Museum  (p.  477)  is  to  be  erected  here. 

From  the  E.  end  of  Bowniug  St.,  Regent  St.  and  Hills  Road 
ran  S.  to  the  railway  station.  In  Regent  St.  are  the  Theatre  Royal 
(PI.  D,  E,  4)  and  the  entrance  to  Downing  College  (PI.  D,  £,  6), 
founded  in  1800  from  funds  left  hy  Sir  George  Downing  (d.  1717), 
and  consisting  of  a  group  of  uninteresting  modern  buildings  in  a 
park.  —  In  Hills  Road  (beyond  PI.  E,  5)  is  Cavendish  (Allege, 
founded  in  1873  to  afford  a  uniyersity  education  at  an  earlier  age 
and  at  a  smaller  cost  than  at  the  ordinary  colleges.  It  was  closed 
in  1891,  and  is  now  an  elementary  training-college  for  women. 

On  the  Huntingdon  Road  (beyond  PI.  B,  1),  2  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  Oirton  Oolleire,  established  in  1869  for  the  higher 
edaeation  of  women.  Women  who  hare  fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions 
as  to  residence  (at  Newnham  or  Girton),  etc-,  incumbent  upon  members  of 
the  University  are  now  admitted  to  the  Previous  Examination  and  the  Tri- 
poses, but  not  to  the  examinations  for  the  ordinary  degree  (eomp.  p.  251). 

On  the  Trumpington  Road,  to  the  S.,  are  the  Botanic  Qardens. 

About  278  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Cambridge  lies  the  village  of  Qrantehester^ 
which  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  real  representative  of 
Orantabrycge  (p.  476).  On  the  river  here  is  ^Byron's  PooP,  40  ft.  deep. 
Madingley  and  Oherry  Hinton  are  other  favourite  points  for  the  *con- 
stitutionals'*  of  university  men. 

From  Cambridge  to  Ely^  see  below;  to  HunHngdon^  see  p.  390. 

59.  From  Cambridge  to  Ely  and  Hanstanton. 

Orbat  Eabtsbm  Railway  to  (141/2  M.)  Ely  in  20-27  min.  (2s.  9d.,  Is.  dd.) ; 
to  (56  H.)  Eunstanton  in  2  hrs.  (10^.  6<l.,  4s.  81^.). 

Cambridge^  see  R.  58.  Ab  ve  leave  the  town  w«  have  a  view,  to 
the  left,  of  the  Canij  alive  in  term-time  with  the  College  Eights.  The 
line  traverses  the  unattractive  Fen  District.  —  5^8  M.  Waterbea^ih. 

141/2  M.  Ely  (Lamb,  R.  As,y  D.  4s.,  Belly  R.  48.,  D.  3s.  6d.,  both 
very  fair;  Angel,  at  the  station;  Minster,  City,  two  temperance 
hotels,  R.  from  Is.  6d.;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  a  small  city  with  7713 
inhab.,  lies  on  a  slight  eminence  rising  above  the  fens  and  formerly 
surrounded  by  water.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  taken  either  from  the 
eels  in  the  river  or  from  the  willows  (Sax.  Helig^  on  its  banks. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  is  memorable  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Saxons, 
who  maintained  themselves  here,  under  the  leadership  of  Hereward,  the  *Last 
of  the  English\  from  1066  to  1071. 

As  we  approach  the  cathedral  we  pass  Ely  Porta  or  the  Great 

Gateway  of  the  old  monastery,  now  used  by  the  King's  School^  the 

modern  buildings  of  which  are  situated  opposite  (see  also  p.  486). 
This  school  claims  to  be  perhaps  the  oldest  of  English  public  schools, 
as  the  direct  successor  of  the  monastic  seminary  in  which  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  a  pupil  (11th  cent.). 

The  ^Cathedral  of  Ely,  ^one  of  the  very  largest  and  most  im- 
posing, one  of  the  most  individual,  and  distinctly  the  most  varied, 
in  England'  (Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer),  occupies  the  site  of  an  abbey 
founded  here  by  St  Etheldreda  in  673.    The  chief  internal  di- 
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menBlons  are:  length  620  ft,  breadtli  77  ft,  length  of  transepts 
178V2  ft,  height  of  nave  62  ft,  height  of  choir  70  ft  The  doors 
are  open  9-1  and  2-6.30  (2-4  in  winter);  adm.  to  the  choir  6d.,  to 
the  W.  tower  (at  11.30,  12.30,  3,  and  6)  6d.   Daily  services  at 

8.30  and  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

The  existing  building  was  begun  in  1068  by  the  first  Norman  abbot; 
and  the  E.  half  at  least  was  complete  in  its  original  form  when  the 
see  of  Ely  was  created  in  1109.  The  W.  part  of  the  nave,  including  the 
W.  Tower,  was  finished  about  1180,  and  the  Galilee,  or  w.  Porch,  was 
added  before  1216.  Bishop  Northwold  (1229-64)  pulled  down  the  E.  end 
of  the  church  and  added  the  present  Presbytery.  The  Central  Tower, 
which  belonged  to  the  original  church,  fell  in  i322,  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  opportunity  to  construct  the  beautiful  Dec.  Octagon  (1322-8). 
The  Lady  Chapel  dates  from  1321-49,  and  the  P^*  Chantries  adjoining 
the  retro-choir  were  added  between  1486  and  1660.  A  new  spire  was 
erected  on  the  W.  tower  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  the  weight  of  which 
may  have  caused  the  collapse  of  the  N.W.  transept,  though  some  authorities 
think  the  latter  was  never  finished.  The  whole  building  has  been  restored 
since  1847  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  O.  Or.  Scott. 

Exterior.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  castellated  W.  Tover^  which 
is  unlike  any  other  cathedral-tower  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  sug- 
gests military  rather  than  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  Transition  ITorman  (1174r69),  but  the  octagonal  top  and  turrets  were 
added  in  the  Decorated  period.  The  want  ox  its  N.  wing  destroys  the 
symmetry  of  the  W.  front  (comp.  above).  The  effect  of  the  Central  Oc- 
<airM»(aeep.  li)  is  good  from  all  points  of  view.     The  E.  End  is  fine  E.E. 

Interior.  We  enter  by  the  E.E.  *QaliUt^  or  TT.  PorcA,  and  find  our- 
selves below  the  W.  Tower.  To  the  right  is  the  S.W.  Tbanskpt  (Transition 
Norman),  the  BapHtUrjf^  with  tiie  apsidal  chapel  oi  St.  Catharme,  opening 
from  its  E.  aisle.    The  N.W.  Transept  is  wanting  (see  above). 

The  *NAys  (206  ft.  long)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  late-Norman  style. 
The  roof,  originally  flat,  was  raised  to  the  present  angle  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Octagon,  and  has  been  painted  oy  Kr.  L'Estrange  and  Mr. 
Gambler  Parry  (comp.  p.  180).  In  the  S.  aisle,  near  the  Priori  Doorway^ 
U  a  8ax«n  Oroet^  in  memory  of  Ovinus,  Etheldreda^s  steward.  The  8.  Door- 
woy,  at  the  E.  end  of  this  aisle,  was  originally  the  monks'*  entrance  from 
the  cloisters.    The  stained  glass  is  modem. 

The  nave  ends  at  the  **Ogtaoon  ,  a  unique  and  very  beautiful  fea- 
ture of  Ely  Cathedral.  It  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Alan  de  Waltingham 
(1323-28),  who  seems  to  have  been  tiie  first  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  such  a  noble  substitute  as  this  for  the  usual  narrow  and  loff^  opening 
of  a  central  tower.  The  lantern  above  is  a  elever  •  piece  of  ttmber^work, 
142  ft.  above  the  flooring.  The  polychrome  decoration  is  by  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry,  and  the  stained-glass  windows  are  modern  also.  The  roof  forms 
*the  only  Gothle  dome  in  existence".  —  The  Gbeat  Tbansbpts,  to  the  N. 
and  8.  of  the  Octagon,  contain  the  only  remains  of  the  earliest  Norman 
church  (see  above),  mainly  on  the  groundfloor.  The  E.  aisle  of  the  S. 
arm  is  occupied  by  the  Chapter  JAbnny.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  correspond- 
ing aisle  in  the  N.  arm  is  the  Chapel  of  Bt.  Edmund^  restored  in  1898, 
with  a  damaged  fresco  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  and  a  14th  cent, 
screen. 

The  *Choib  is  separated  from  the  Octagon  by  a  modern  oaken  screen. 
The  E.  half  of  the  choir  is  the  older,  dating  from  1262  (E.E.),  while  the 
three  elaborate  W.  bays  are  a  century  later  (Dec.).  The  upper  row  of 
stalls  dates  from  the  iiih.  cent.,  but  the  carved  panels  and  the  lower 
stalls  are  modem,  as  are  also  the  reredos,  altar,  and  stained  glass.  There 
is  no  Episcopal  Throne,  the  bishop  occupying  the  stall  usually  assigned 
to  the  dean.  Among  the  most  interesting  monuments  are  those  of  Biehopt 
de  Luda  (1290-96),  Bamet  (1366-73),  Norfhwold  (1229-64),  Redman  (1501-6), 
and  Hothem  (1316-37).  At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  Chcmtry  of 
BUhop  Aleoek  (1486-1600),  founder  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (p.  482); 
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and  at  tlie  E.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  is  that  of  BUhop  Wett  (1615^).  In  the 
S.  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Profutor  Behejfn  (d.  1878)  and  in  the  retro- 
choir  Uiat  of  Card,  de  Luxembowg  (148143).  On  the  floor  of  the  8.  aisle 
is  a  curious  piece  of  ancient  (early-Norman?)  sculpture. 

From  the  K.E.  angle  of  the  K.  Transit  we  enter  the  Ladt  Ohapxi., 
an  elaborate  specimen  of  the  Dec.  style  (Iral^S),  now  used  as  the  parish 
church  of  Holy  Trinity.  —  Extensive  view  from  the  top  of  the  W.  Tower. 
—  The  remains  of  the  Cloisters,  to  the  8.  of  the  nave,  are  scanty. 

The  remains  of  the  Monastio  BtJiLDiNGs,  now  in  great  part  occupied 
as  private  dwellings,  include  the  Guesten  Hall  (now  the  Deanery),  the 
PriorU  Lodge  (with  a  Norman  cryp^,  and  part  of  the  lat&-Norman  Infir' 
mary.  The  Fair  HaU^  now  part  of  the  house  of  the  headmaster  of  the 
King's  School  (p.  484),  the  fine  Norman  vaulted  hall,  used  as  the  school 
dining-room,  and  *PrU>r  Orauden'i  Chapel  (Dec. ;  1321-41)  used  as  the  school- 
chapel,  are  usually  shown  on  application  to  visitors  who  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  restoration-fund.  —  The  BUhop^s  Palace^  to  the  W.  of 
the  cathedral,  dates  from  the  15-16th  centuries. 

The  cathedral-precincts  include  a  pleasant,  well-wooded  Pewt. 

Fbom  Ely  to  Thbtfobd  and  Norwich,  64  M.,  railway  in  1V4-2  hrs. 
(fares  Ss.  8d.,  4<.  i^ltd.).  Beyond  (16  M.)  Brandon  (White  Hart),  which 
gives  name  to  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  the  line  traverses  heath 
and  piantations  of  fir.  —  23  M.  Thetford  (Bell)^  an  ancient  town  with 
4613  inhab.,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of  E.  Anglia. 
The  Castle  Hill,  a  huge  artificial  mound,  100  ft.  high  and  1000  ft.  round, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  or  British  fortification.  There  are  also  scanty 
ruins  of  a  Priory.  Thomas  Paine  (1T37-1809)  author  of  *The  Age  of  Reason  , 
was  born  at  Thetford.  —  From  (27V2  M.)  Rottdham  a  line  runs  N.  to  Swaff- 
ham  (4  M.  from  the  picturesque  ruined  priory  at  Castle  Acre),  passing  TTolton, 
near  which  is  Way  land  Woody  said  to  be  the  scene  of  the  ^Babes  in  the 
Wood".  —  38  M.  Attleborough  (Royal)  has  an  interesting  church.  —  At 
(43V2  M.)  Wymondham  (King^s  Head)  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  In  Nor- 
folk, belonging  to  an  old  Priory.  The  Market  Croi»  (1616)  and  the  Che^el 
of  8t.  Thomai  d  Beeket,  now  the  grammar-school,  are  interesting.  Robert 
Ket,  a  tanner  of  this  town,  was  the  leader  of  the  brief  agricultural  insur- 
rection in  1549.  A  line  runs  hence  to  Dereham  (King*s  Arms),  the  fine 
church  of  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Cowper  (d.  1800).  George 
Borrow  (1803-81)  was  bom  at  E.  Dereham.  From  Dereham  lines  run  to 
Fakenham  (p.  487)  and  SwafFham  (see  above).  —  MM.  Jforvieh,  see  p.  491. 

Branch-lines  also  run  from  Ely  to  Newmarket  (p.  497)  and  to  March 
(for  Wisbech,  8palding,  Lincoln,  Doncaster,  Peterborough,  etc.). 

As  the  train  leaves  Ely  we  see  the  cathedral  to  the  left.  From 
(30  M.)  Dowriham  a  short  branch  rans  to  the  E.  to  Stoke  Ferry;  and 
from  (o6  M.)  Magdalen  Road  another  runs  to  the  W.,  vl&  Emnethj 
to  Withech  and  March  (p.  390).  —  41  M.  Lynn  or  King's  lynn 
(Qlohe;  Duhe'e  Head;  Cozen' s  Temperance;  BaU.  Rfmt,  Room»),  an 
ancient  town  with  20,289  inhab.,  lies  near  the  month  of  fhe  Ouse, 
its  harbour  being  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  waterway.  Among 
the  chief  points  of  interest  are  8L  Margaret's  CAtirc^  (1091-1119; 
chancel  13th,  nave  18th  cent.;  restored  in  1876),  containing  two  of 
the  largest  and  flnest  brasses  in  England;  the  Red  Mount  Cfiapel 
(Perp.),  supposed  to  have  been  a  wayside  chapel  for  pilgrims  to 
Walsingham;  8t,  Nicholat^s  Chapel  (Perp.;  spire  modem);  the  Ja- 
cobean OuUdhaU;  the  Southgate  (15th  cent.) ;  and  the  Orey friars' 
Tower,  Frances  Bnmey  (Madame  d'Arblay ;  1762-1840)  was  bom 
at  Lynn,  and  Eugene  Aram,  the  murderer  (d.  1759),  was  usher  in 
the  old  grammar-school  here.  Lynn  has  two  railway-stations  (G.  E.  R. 
and  Mid.  A  Q.  N.  R.  joint)  adjoining  each  other. 
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FsoH  Ltnn  to  Cbokeb  and  Tabhouth,  75  M.,  railway  in  3-31/4  hrs. 
(fares  9«.,  4«.  9(1.).  The  trains  start  from  the  Mid.  A  G.  K.  B.  station.  — 
2M.  South  Lynn;  ±0^2  Hillington^  with  a  17th  cent  Seal.  —  About  SVz  M. 
to  the  K.  of  (15V2  M.)  McuHngham  (Railway  Inn)  stands  Houghtm  ffaU,  built 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Gholmon- 
deley.  The  house  contains  portraits  and  old  English  tapestry.  —  20Vs  M. 
Baynham  Park.  About  2V4  M.  to  the  8.  is  RaynAam  Hall^  with  a  fine  collection 
of  portraits  and  a  masterpiece  (Belisarius)  by  Salvator  Rosa  (no  adm.).  — 
From  (241/2  M.)  Fakenham  (Crown,  R.  or  D.  d«.)  a  branch  diverges  to  the  N. 
for  WaUingham  (with  the  interesting  ruins  of  an  Augustinian  Priory ;  open 
on  Wed.,  10-6)  and  WttU  (p.  488).  Another  runs  8.  to  Dereham  and  Wymond- 
ham  (comp.  p.  486).  —  34  M.  Jielton  ConsUi>le  (Hastings  Arms)  is  the  junction 
of  a  line  from  NonHeh  (comp.  p.  493)  and  of  another  running  to  the  N. 
vii  HoU^  Sheringham  (Sheringham  Hotel,  R.  is.  Gd.,  D.  5«.  ^  Grand:  Railway) 
a  summer-resort  with  a  golf- course,  and  West  Runion  to  (18  M.)  Cramer 
(Beach  Station,  see  p.  493).  —  461/2  M.  AyUham  (Black  Boys)  has  another 
station  on  the  G.  E.  R.  (1  M.  distant).  About  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
Tillage  is  the  magnificent  Jacobean  mansion  of  BUekUng  Sally  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  with  a  collection  of  portraits  and  fine  gardens 
(shown  on  Tues.  is. ;  park  always  open).  The  estate  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn.  —  49  M.  North  Walsham  (p.  498),  junction  for 
Mundesley  (p.  493).  Beyond  (68  M.)  Btalham  (Swan;  Maid's  Head)  we  enter 
the  region  of  the  Norfolk  Broads  (p.  496).  59Vt  M.  Catjieldy  near  Sickling 
and  Barton  Broods;  62Vt  M.  Potter  Seigham;  70  M.  Great  Of*m«<5y,  the  station 
for  Ormesby,  RoUesby^  and  Filby  Broads  (omn.  6(1.).  Near  (72 Vs  M.)  Caister 
(Manor  House  Hotel,  R.  4s.  Gd.,  D.  6s.),  with  good  golt-links,  is  Caister  Castle 
(i6th  cent.  \  ruined).  —  75  M.  Yarmouth  (Beach  Station),  see  p.  495. 

In  the  opposite  direction  (B.)  from  Lynn  the  above  line  is  continued 
to  (11  M.)  Sutton  Bridge  (p.  390),  where  it  forks  (for  Spalding^  p.  474,  to  the 
N.W.;  for  Peterborough^  p.  388,  to  the  S.W.).  This  section  is  convenient 
for  a  visit  to  the  ^Seven  Churches  of  Marshland",  viz.  at  Clenekwarton^ 
Tilney^  Terrington,  Walpole  St.  Peter  ^  West  Walton,  WaUoken,  and  Emneth 
(station,  see  p.  486). 

From  Lyon  (G.  E.  R.)  to  Swaffham  and  Dereham^  see  p.  486. 

44  M.  Iforth  Wootton  Is  the  Btation  for  (I3/4  M.)  ^Castle  Rising, 
an  Important  medlsBval  fortress,  with  a  Norman  keep,  Bnrronnded 
by  earthworlcs  of  Roman  or  British  origin.  The  Interesting  Church 
dates  from  the  12th  cent.  (late-Norman).  —  Abont  21/2  M.  to  the 
E.  of  (47  M.).  Wolferton  Is  Sandringham  Hall,  the  conntry-house  of 
King  Edward  VII.  The  'Norwich  Gates',  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Park  (open  In  the  absence  of  the  family),  are  fine  specimens  of 
modern  ornamental  Iron-work.  —  49^2  M.  Dersingham  (Feathers) 
and  (61  M.)  Sneitisham  (Royal)  have  Interesting  chnrches.  —  54  M. 
Heacham  Is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Wells  (see  below). 

56  M.  Hunstanton  St.  Edmunds  (SandringJiam ;  Oolden  Lion, 
R.4s.6d.,  D.  48. 6(2.}  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms)  Is  a  rising  watering-place, 
with  good  bathing,  a  pier,  and  a  golf-course.  Near  Old  Hunstanton 
(L'Estrange  Arms),  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.,  Is  Hunstanton  Hall, 
which  has  been  In  the  possession  of  the  L'Estrange  family  for 
800  years.   The  Church  of  Old  Hunstanton  Is  also  Interesting. 

Excursion  brakes  (return-fare  2s.  6d.)  ply  frequently  to  Solkham  {p.  488) 
and  to  Stmdringham  (see  above). 

From  Hunstanton  to  Wbllb,  20  M.,  railway  in  1-lVs  hr.  (fares  3s. 
li(<.,  is.  %^ltd.).  —  2  M.  Seaeham  (see  above).  —  14  M.  Bumiham  Market.  At 
Bumham.  Thorpe,  1  M.  to  the  S.,  Lord  Kelson  (1768-1808)  was  born*,  at 
BumTtam  Overy  the  font  in  which  he  was  baptized  is  preserved  in  a  private 
garden;  and  at  Bumham  Norton  are  a  Perp.  church,  with  a  round  tower, 
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and  a  ruined  priory.  About  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  station  is  Branetuter- 
on-Sea  (Ship),  with  a  good  golf-course.  —  Near  (18  M.)  BolkTuim  (Victoria) 
is  ffolkham  ffaU^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  erected  1764  (architect, 
H.  Brettin^am),  with  valuable  art-treasures  (usaally  accessible  on  applica- 
tion). —  20  M.  Wells -next -the -Sea  (Qlob€;  Grown)  is  a  small  seaportg 
From  Wells  to  Falenhamy  see  p.  487. 

60 .  From  London  to  Colchester ,  Ipswich,  and  Norwich . 

Gbeat  Eabtkhn  Railway  to  (52  M.)  VoUhtttor  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares 
9s.  9d.,  U.  4V8<i.)>  to  (69  M.)  Ipswich  in  1V4-3  hrs.  (fares  i3<.,  bi.  9Vs<i.);  to 
(114  M.)  Norwich  in  2V2-4V4  hrs.  (fares  20s.  6d.,  9s.  bytd.).  The  ^boat-trains* 
in  connection  with  the  ^Harwich  Bonte^  to  the  Continent  (eomp.  p.  zz). 
follow  this  route  to  (591/2  M.)  Manningtrce.  —  Norwich  may  also  b^  reached 
rift  Cambridge  and  Ely  in  3Vz-5  hrs.  (comp.  RB.  68,09;  fares  as  above). 

The  ran  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  to  (12^2  M.)  Romford 
(White  Hart),  a  smaU  town  (13,656  inhab.)  noted  for  its  ale,  with 
good  golf-links,  Is  uninteresting.  Farther  on,  the  district  is  wooded 
and  at  places  pretty.  18  M.  Brentwood  (White  Hart).  —  21  M. 
Shenfield  fy  H.utt(m.  Branch-line  hence  to  Wiekford  and  Southend, 
to  Maldon,  and  to  Bumham-on' Crouch  and  Southmimter,  see  p.  498. 
—  30  M.  Chelmsford  (Saracen's  Head),  with  12,580  Inhab.,  is  the 
county-town  of  Essex.  The  church  contains  a  curious  double  arch 
(N.  wall  of  chancel).  —  From  (39  M.)  Witham  (White  Hart;  Spread 
Eagle,  D.  2s.  3d.)  lines  diverge  to  BrcUntree,  JDunmow,  and  Bishop's 
Stortford  (see  p.  475) ,  and  to  Maldon  (see  above).  —  42  M.  Kel- 
vedon  (Star  &  Fleece)  the  birthplace  of  Cbarles  H.  Spurgeon  (1834- 
92).  A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  (10  M.)  ToUesbury  and  an  om- 
nibus twice  daily  to  (3  M.)  Coggeshall  (White  Hart).— From  (47  M.) 
Mark's  Tey  branch-lines  run  to  Haverhill  and  Bury  St,  Edmunds 
(p.  497). 

About  2Vt  M.  from  HaUttad  (George),  on  the  line  to  Haverhilljis  LiUU 
Maplestead^  with  one  of  the  four  round  churches  of  England  (pp.  260,  482). 
At  (9V2  M.)  Cmtle  Hedingham  is  a  fine  Iforman  keep  (adm.  6d.}. 

On  the  line  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  we  pass  (12  M.)  Buflbury  (Ro9€  4; 
Crown)^  a  small  town  with  three  fine  churches  (the  birthplace  of  Gains- 
borough, 1727-88),  and  (15  H.)  Long  Melford  (branch  to  Shelford,  see  p.  475). 

52  M.  Colchester  (The  Cups-,  George;  Red  Lion;  Rail,  Rfmt, 
Rooms),  an  ancient  place  on  the  Colne,  with  38,351  Inhab.,  Is  the 
largest  town  In  Essex  and  contains  many  interesting  remains. 

Colchester  (A.  S.  Colneeecuter)  has  been  identified  with  the  Boman 
Camulodunum ,  which  had  already  been  a  place  of  importance  with  the 
Britons,  and  was  made  the  first  Boman  colony  in  the  island  (A.D.  6()). 
Eleven  years  later  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Iceni,  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Boadicea  It  was  rebuilt  and  surrounded  with  walls.  Under  the  Kormans 
it  was  also  an  important  stronghold,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  castle,  which 
was  held  by  Louis  the  Dauphin  in  1217,  and  captured  by  General  Fairfax 
in  1648.  —  Colchester  oysters,  which  have  long  been  famous,  are  fished 
at  Briffhtlinffiea  (p.  489). 

The  station  on  the  main  line  Is  1  M.  from  the  town,  which  we 

may  reach  either  by  road  or  by  a  loop-line  to  St,  Botolph's  Station. 

In  the  former  case  we  pass  through  the  Roman  Walls,  the  line  of 

which  (2M.),  partly  concealed  by  houses.  Is  more  complete  than  that 

of  any  other  Roman  city-walls  In  England. 
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To  see  the  wall  we  should  turn  to  the  right  at  the  cattle-market  and 
follow  it  along  the  W.  side,  where  stands  the  ruined  Balcony  ttie  prin- 
cipal Roman  bastion,  also  ealled  Xinff  CoWi  Ctutle,  from  an  association 
of  Colchester  with  that  hero  of  nursery  rhyme.  In  this  case  we  may 
make  our  way  to  the  top  of  the  High  St.  yi&  the  lofty  Water  Tower,  which 
is  the  most  eonspieuous  feature  in  Oolchester. 

The  *0a8TLB,  the  largest  Norman  keep  in  England,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  William  II.  by  Endo,  the  king's  steward,  stands  near 
the  foot  of  the  High  St.,  In  a  Public  Park,  opened  in  1892. 

The  castle  is  open  free ;  but  a  small  gratuity  is  expected  for  showing 
parts  not  generally  open.  The  keep  measures  168  ft.  by  136  ft.  Its  walls 
vary  in  thickness  from  30  ft.  to  11  ft.  We  enter  by  the  S.  side,  and  visit 
the  Vaulit  and  Dungeons.  Fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The 
herring-bone  work  of  Roman  tiles  is  striking.  The  Chapel  is  fitted  up  as 
a  MuMum  (open  10-6),  with  Roman  antiquities  found  in  or  near  Colchester. 

From  the  foot  of  the  High  St  we  follow  Queen  St  and  St 
Botolph  St  to  the  right  to  reach  8t,  Botolph's  Priory,  which  stands 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  latter  street ,  In  the  enclosure  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  Ohnrch.  The  ruins  are  those  of  the  priory  church  and  are 
In  the  Norman  style  (ca.  1103);  as  In  the  castle,  Roman  bricks 
hare  been  freely  used.  By  turning  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  St 
BotolpVs  Street  we  reach  St  John's  Green,  with  8t.  John's  Abbey 
Oate  (ca.  1500),  the  only  relic  of  a  large  Benedictine  monastery.  — 
Holy  Trinity  Oiftreh  has  a  pre-Norman  tower  partly  constructed  of 
Roman  bricks  and  contains  a  good  specimen  of  the  triangular-head- 
ed Saxon  arch.  —  The  Militofy  Camp,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 

is  the  headquarters  of  the  E.  military  district 

At  Lexden,  2  K.  to  the  W.  of  Colchester,  are  remains  of  Roman  en- 
trenchments^ s/4  M.  farther  on  is  ^King  OoWi  EUehen\  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Roman  amphitheatre. 

Fboh  Colchestxb  to  Claoton,  19  K.,  railway  in  i/s-1  hr.  (fares  3«.  6<f., 
it.  Vj2d.).  6^/2  H.  Wyvenhoe  is  the  JuncUon  for  BriffhtUngsea  (p.  188).  — 
141/4 M.  Thorpe-U-Boken (Rail.  Rfmt  Rooms).  —  19 M.  (Tlacton-on-Bea  (Grand; 
Royal;  Oibwme),  a  popular  watering-place,  duly  equipped  with  a  pier, 
promenade,  theatre,  and  golf-course.  About  k^|t  M.  to  the  W.  is  Bt.  Oeyllie 
Priory  (16th  cent.).  —  From  Thorpe  the  line  goes  on  to  Frinton  (Qrand, 
R.  from  6«.),  with  a  golf-course,  and  (20  M.)  WaUon-onthe-Ncue  (Marine^ 
Clifton),  two  watering-places.  Olacton  and  Walton  may  be  reached  from 
London  by  steamer. 

59^2  M.  Xanningtree  (White  Hart,  plain ;  Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms) 
is  an  important  junction,  at  which  the  boat-trains  from  London 
and  the  N.  of  England  converge. 

Fbok  Hanninotbeb  to  Habwich,  ill/4  M.  railway  in  1/2  hr.  The  line 
Skirts  the  estuarr  of  the  Btour.  IVs  H.  MUiley;  8  M.  Bradfield;  51/2  M. 
Wrabneu.  —  At  (O^/sM.)  Faarketton  ^uay  (Great  Eattern  Hotel)  Continental 
passengers  alight  to  join  the  G.  E.  R.  steamers  for  the  Hoek  of  Holland  or 
Jtthoerp  (eomp.  p.  xz),  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Co^s.  boats  for  Ham' 
hurg,  or  the  Danish  steamers  for  BOjorg.  —  lO^Ai  M.  Dovereourt  (*Gliff,  R.  from 
4s.  od.,  D.  fh>m  8s.  6d. ;  Alexandra,  R.  from  6s.,  D.  bs. ;  Phoenix),  the  S.  suburb 
of  Harwich,  with  sea-bathing.  —  IIV4  M.  Harwich  {Great  Eattern,  R.  Is.,  D. 
4s.6d..  Pier  at  the  harbour;  Three  Cvpt,  Royal,  R.  8«.,  D.  2t.  6d.,  in  the  town), 
a  small  seaport  (iU,019  inhab.),  with  a  ^ood  harbour,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Btour  and  the  Orwell.  A  steamer  plies  several  times  daily  across  the 
estuary  to  Felixttowe  (p.  190)  and  up  the  Orwell  to  (1  hr.)  Ipswich  (p.  490). 

Beyond  Manningtree  we  see  the  estuary  of  the  Stour  C^lght). 
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After  passing  (63  M.)  BentUy  Qunotlon  of  a  line  to  HadleigK)  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  estuary  of  the  Orwell, 

69  M.  Ipswich  (White  Horse,  Tavern  St.,  celehrated  in  'Pick- 
wick', R.  48.  6d.,  D.  38.  6d. ;  Grown  ^AncUor;  Q olden  Lion;  Water'- 
loo;  Or  and;  Temperance;  Rail.  Rfmi.  Rooms),  the  county- town  of 
Suffolk,  with  (1901)  66,622  inhah.,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Orwell,  Ahove  Ipswich  (a  corruption  of  the  old 
English  Qippeswie^  the  river  is  named  the  Oipping,  The  harbour 
(33  acres),  entered  from  the  Orwell  by  a  lock  300  ft.  in  length,  is 
of  growing  importance.   Tramways  traverse  the  principal  streets. 

From  the  station  we  proceed  through  Station  Road  and  Princes 
Street  (tramway  2(2.)  to  GoBNHniL ,  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  with  the  Town  Hall,  Com  Exchange,  and  Po8<  Office, 
Tavern  St.  runs  hence  to  the  right  (E.),  and  is  continued  by  Garr 
St.,  In  which  is  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  The  tramway  goes  on  past 
8t.  Helen's  Church  to  the  Derby  Road  StcUion  of  the  Felixstowe 
railway  (see  below).  Parallel  to  Tavern  St.,  on  the  S.,  is  the  Butter 
Market,  containing  Sparrowe's  House  (1567),  with  a  pargeted 
fa^de,  in  which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  lain  concealed  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Public  Library  (in- 
teresting old  room).  —  From  the  E.  end  of  the  Butter  Market  we 
proceed  to  the  right  through  Upper  Brook  St.,  and  then  to  the  left 
through  Tacket  St.  (with  the  old  Theatre  in  which  Garrick  made 
his  debut)  and  Orwell  Place,  to  Fore  Street,  containing  several 
quaint  old  houses.  —  Proceeding  to  the  S.W.  (right)  from  Fore 
St.,  through  Salthouse  and  Key  St.,  we  reach  College  St.,  contain- 
ing Wolsey*s  Gateway,  the  only  relic  of  a  college  built  by  Card. 
Wolsey  (1471-1630),  who  was  born  at  Ipswich. 

In  Tower  St.,  leading  to  the  N.  from  Tavern  St.,  is  the  church 
of  St,  Mary 'le- Tower  (rebuilt  1860-68),  with  a  graceful  spire 
176  ft.  high.  By  turning  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  street  we 
reach  *St,  MargareVs  Church  (restored).  —  The  Museum,  High  St., 
contains  local  antiquities  and  fossils  (adm.  free).  A-djoining  are  the 
Victoria  Free  Library  and  the  Art  Gallery, 

The  Upper  (free)  and  Lower  (adm.  6d.)  Arboretum  and  Chrteft  Church 
Park  (with  an  interesting  Tudor  mansion)  are  three  pleasant  parks.  A 
visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  agricultural  implement  works  of  Ramomes 
d:  Jefferie*  or  of  E.  B.  d;  F.  Turner. 

A  branch-line  runs  from  Ipswich  to  (16  M.)  Felixstowe  (*Fel%x;  *Bath; 
Orwell;  Pier,  R.3«.3d.,  B.is.;  Ordnance),  a  favourite  seaside  resort  (5806  inhab.) 
with  golf-links,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell,  opposite  Harwich.  Circuit- 
tickets  are  issued  allowing  the  journey  in  one  direction  to  be  made  by  water. 

From  Ipswich  to  Yarmouth^  see  B.  61. 

81  M.  Stowmarket  (Fox,  R.  or  D.  28.  6(i.)  has  manufactories  of 
gun-cotton  and  a  church  with  a  curious  wooden  spire.  —  83  M. 
Haughley  Road  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Bury  St,  Edmunds 
(p.  497)  and  Newmarket  (p.  497).  Beyond  (91 V2M.)  MeUis  (branch- 
line  to  Eye')  we  cross  the  Waveney  and  enter  Norfolk.  —  96  M.  Diss 
(King's  Head),  a  small  market-town.    From  (IOOV2  M.)  TivetshaU- 
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a  line  diverges  to  Bungay  (King's  Head),  Beccles  (p.  494),  and 
Lowestoft  (p.  494).  Beyond  (110  M.)  Swainsthorpe  we  catcli  a 
glimpse,  to  the  riglit,  of  tlie  Roman  camp  at  Caistor  (p.  493).  We 
now  enter  the  valley  of  the  Tare, 

114  M.  Norwich.  —  Hotels.  *Maii>'8  Head  (PI.  h ;  D,  2),  Wensum  St., 
near  the  cathedral,  B.  A$.,  B.  Am.  6(2.,  in  a  quaint  old  building  of  the  15th 
cent.,  comfortably  fitted  up:  *Botal  (PI.  a;  D,  3),  Castle  Hill,  B.  from  5«., 
D.  6s.  —  Bbll  (Pi.  o;  D,  4),  Orford  Hill;  Cabtlb  (PI.  d;  D,  3),  Caatle 
Meadow.  —  Rail.  R/mt.  Rooms. 

Bailway  Stations.  The  Victoria  (London,  Ipswich)  and  Thorpe  (London, 
Tarmoutfa,  Cromer,  Wells)  BtcUions^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city  (PL  F,  4),  belong 
to  the  G.E.B.;  the  dtp  Station,  to  the  N.  (PI.  B,  1),  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Eastern  ii  Midlands  Bailway  (Melton,  Constable,  Lynn).—  Cab  into  the  town  is. 

Eleotxio  Tramways  traverse  the  principal  streets.  —  Post  Office  (P1.D,3), 
Castle  Hill. 

Steamers  to  Yarmouth,  4aily  in  summer,  see  p.  496. 

Norwich,  the  capital  of  Norfolk  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with 
(1901)  111,728  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Wenaum,  It  contains  many 
interesting  buildings,  and  possesses  large  manufactories  of  mustard 
and  starch  (Colman's ;  2000  hands),  iron-works,  and  breweries. 

^Norwich  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Caergwent  of  the  Britons, 
and  the  Boman  Venta  Icenorum,  though  Caistor  (p.  498)  is  a  rival  claim- 
ant. In  1(X)3  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Banes,  but  it  was  rebuilt 
and  furnished  with  a  castle  after  the  ITorman  Conquest.  In  1094  the  see 
of  the  bishop  of  £.  Anglia  was  transferred  from  Thetford  to  Norwich.  A 
fillip  to  its  prosperity  was  given  by  the  settlement  of  Flemish  weavers  here 
in  the  14th  cent.,  but  the  woollen  industry  has  now  almost  deserted  it. 

The  *Cathedral  (PI.  E,  2)  lies  towards  the  E.  side  of  the  city, 
i/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Thorpe  Station.  It  was  begun  in  1096,  and  has 
preserved  its  original  Norman  plan  more  closely  than  any  other 
cathedral  in  England.  The  Close  is  entered  by  St.  Ethelbert's  Oate 
(ca.  1275 ;  upper  part  modem)  or  by  the  Erpirhgham  Oate  (1420). 
The  Cathedral  is  407  ft.  long,  72  ft  wide,  178  ft.  across  the  tran- 
septs, and  72  (nave)  to  8372^**  (choir)  high.  Nave  open  freej 
choir,  transepts,  and  cloisters  11-1  and  2-4.30  (Sat.  2-2.45  and 

4-6),  6d.;  daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  5  (Sat.  3)  p.m. 

The  building  was  begun  by  the  first  Bishop  of  Norwich ,  Herbert  ds 
Losinga  (1091-1119),  who  completed  the  choir  and  transepts  and  began  the 
nave  (comp.  p.  xzzix).  The  latter  was  finished  by  his  successor  (ca.  1140). 
The  clerestory  of  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  1356-69;  and  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  and  choir  were  added  in  the  16th  century.  In  the  same  century  the  W. 
Front  was  altered  Qarge  Perp.  window  inserted)  and  the  spire  rebuilt. 
The  cloisters  were  begun  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  and  completed  in 
1430.  The  most  prominent  features  are  the  fine  Norman  '*  Tower,  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  Spire  (315  ft.),  and  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  Choir.  The 
best  general  view  is  from  the  S.E. 

Interior.  The  ^Nave  (252.  ft.  long)  is  Norman  throughout,  except  its 
fine  lieme-vaulting  (15th  cent.)  and  the  inserted  Perp.  windows.  The 
large  open  arches  of  the  triforium  resemble  those  of  Southwell  Minster 
(p.  474).  Through  the  small  central  aperture  in  the  roof  a  thurible  or 
censer  is  supposed  to  have  been  let  down  on  certain  festivals.  The  curious 
and  interesting  carved  bosses  of  the  ceiling  throughout  the  cathedral  de- 
serve attention.  Two  bays  in  the  S.  aisle  were  converted  into  a  chantry 
by  Bishop  Nykke  (1601-36).  In  the  N.  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyndhaim.  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  —  The  two  £.  bays  of  the  nave, 
shut  off  by  Xhf  Organ  Screen  to  form  the  Antb-Choir,  contain  the  *' Stalls 
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(l&th  cent.);  ih%  miaereres  are  very  quaint.  The  Cbnteal  Towsn,  with 
its  fine  open  lantern,  is  IT^orman,  and  rests  on  four  tall  eircnlar  arehes.  — 
The  Tkavskpts  resemble  the  nave  in  general  character,  and  also  hare  a 
fine  vaulted  ceiling  (i6th  cent.).  The  K.  Transept  is  adjoined  on  the  B. 
by  a  small  apsidal  Chisel.  In  the  8.  Transept  is  a  monument  to  Bp.  Bath- 
urst  (d.  1837),  by  Chantrey.  In  the  yestry  adjoining  this  transept  is  an 
interesting  AUar  Fieee^  ascribed  to  an  English  painter  of  the  14th  century. 

The  apsidal  ending  of  the  *GHOin  is  as  efTeetiTe  from  within  as  from 
without,  and  recalls  the  churches  of  the  Continent  more  than  any  other 
church  of  this  size  in  England.  The  original  ground-plan  remidns  unal- 
tered, but  the  clerestory  has  been  rebuilt,  the  vaulting  added,  and  the 
main  arches  changed  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  Behind  the  idtar  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  stone  episcopal  Stdu.  The  present  Throne  (1896) 
and  Pulpit  commemorate  Bp.  Pelham  and  Dean  Ooulburn.  Among  tiie 
monuments  are  those  of  BUkop  Ocldwell  (1472-79)  and  Str  William  BoU^ 
(d.  1606),  grandfather  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  stained  glass  is  modeni. 
A  fine  view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  triforium.  The  choir- 
aisles  end,  on  the  E.,  in  apsidal  chapels :  the  /smm  Chaptl  on  the  N.,  and 
Bt.  Luke's  Chapel  on  the  a.  A  Ladp  Chapel,  forming  the  E.  termination 
of  the  cathedral,  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  apse  in  1345-67  (E.E.)  but 
was  taken  down  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Beauchtmp  Chapel^ 
opening  ofif  the  8.  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  in  the  Dec.  style.  In  the  N.  ehoir- 
aisle  is  a  Gallerp,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  exhibiting  relics.  —  From 
the  8.  Transept  we  pass  through  the  Prior^e  Door  into  the  spacious  *'Cloi8- 
TERs  (Dec).  In  the  W.  walk  are  the  Monks^  Lavatories.  The  Chapter 
Housey  which  stood  to  the  E.  of  the  cloisters,  has  long  since  perished. 

To  the  N.  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  BUhop''$  Palace,  dating  in  great 
part  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  though  since  extensively  altored 
and  enlarged.  —  To  the  y.W.,  by  the  Erpingham  Q^ate,  is  an  old  chapel, 
now  used  as  a  Orammar  School.  In  front  of  the  latter  is  a  Statue  of  Nelson, 
who  was  a  pupil  here.  —  PuWs  Ferry,  a  double  arch  at  the  end  of  the 
Lower  Close,  was  formerly  the  water-gate  to  the  cathedral  precincts. 

Leaving  the  Cathedral  Close  by  the  Erpingham  Gate,  we  cross  the 
Tombland  obliquely  to  Its  S.  W.  corner,  and  follow  Queen  St.  to  the 
Oastlb  (PI.  D,  3),  a  Norman  keep  Qrefaced  in  1839),  70  ft.  high, 
situated  on  a  lofty  mound.  From  134d  till  1887  the  castle  was  nsed 
as  a  prison,  but  It  now  accommodates  the  Norfolk  Museum  (open 
dally,  10-4;  Tues.  &  Frid.  3d.,  other  days  free),  containing  fine  col- 
lections of  birds  and  fossils.  The  grounds  surrounding  It  are  a  public 
garden.  ♦View  of  the  town  from  the  top  of  the  keep.  —  To  the  W.  Is 
the  Market  Place,  with  the  Chiild  Hall  (PI.  C,  3),  the  Conndl  Cham- 
ber in  which  retains  Its  fittings  of  the  Tudor  period  and  contains  sou- 
venlrs  of  Nelson.  In  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  market  Is  *8t,  Peter 
Maneroft  (14th  cent),  with  a  fine  tower  (good  Interior).  A  mural 
tablet  commemorates  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1606-82),  author  of  the 
*Rellgio  Medlcl\  who  is  burled  here.  The  Lady  Chapel  (now  a  vestry) 
contains  some  good  church-plate,  two  illuminated  Bibles,  and  some 

old  tapestry.   The  canopy  of  the  font  should  be  noticed. 

A  bronse  Statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  by  H.  Pegram,  was  unveiled 
in  1906  in  the  Haymarket  to  the  8.  of  the  church.  The  broken  vase  in 
the  hand  of  the  figure  refers  to  his  'Hydriotaphia  or  Um-Burial\  A  tablet 
at  the  corner  of  Oxford  Place,  adjoining,  marks  the  site  of  Browne*8  houce, 
and  a  casket  in  the  Norfolk  and  Korwich  Hospital  (PI.  B,  C,  6)  encloses 
what  is  reputed  to  be  his  skull. 

St.  Andrew's  HaU  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  In  St.  Andrew  St,  origlnaUy 
the  naTe  of  a  Dominican  church  (Perp.),  is  now  used  for  the  *Nor- 
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wich  Tiiennial  Musical  FestiLyal',  etc .  It  contains  portraits  by  Beechey 
(Lord  Nelson),  Gainsborough,  Opie,  and  Hoppner  (adm.  3(2.). 

ICany  of  the  other  churches  of  Norwich  show  interesting  specimens 
of  the  characteristic  East  Anglian  *fliuh-wor]c\  so  called  because  faced 
flints  are  used  to  fill  up  flush  the  interstices  of  the  freestone  pattern  (comp. 
p.  liii).  A  few  remains  of  the  City  Walls  still  exist,  including  two  or 
three  of  the  forty  towers  with  which  it  was  strengthened.  Quaint  medieeval 
houses  abound.  —  There  are  three  Soman  Catholic  ChurcheSj  including  a  very 
large  one,  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  begun  in  1884  and  still  unfinished. 

A  good  view  of  Norwich  is  obtained  from  ifousehold  Heath,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wemum  (to  the  E.).  Bobert  Eet  (p.  486)  encamped  beneath 
the  *Oak  of  Reformation'  on  this  heath,  during  the  insurrection  of  1649. 

About  8  H.  to  the  S.  of  Norwich  is  Caistor  St.  Edmund,  with  a  large 
Boman  camp,  perhaps  the  true  Venta  Ipenorum  (comp.  p.  491). 

The  Dolphin  Inn  at  HHgham,  \y%  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  Norwich,  is  an 
interesting  old  house,  parts  of  which  probably  date  from  the  14th  century. 
Bishop  Hall  died  here  in  1666  and  is  buried  in  the  parish-church. 

Fbom  Nobwich  to  Yabmouth,  18Vs  H.,  railway  in  */«  br.  (fares  2s.  6(1., 
is,  6d.).  This  line  traverses  the  district  of  the  'Norfolk  Broads'  (see 
p.  496).  The  train  starts  from  Thorpe  Station  (p.  491).  2  H.  WhitUngham, 
see  below.  At  (6  H.)  Brundall  the  railway  forks,  the  N.  branch  running 
direct  to  Yarmouth  via  Lingwood  and  Aclt  (KingV  Head:  Queen's  Head; 
a  good  centre  for  risiting  the  Broads,  p.  496),  while  the  S.  branch  makes 
a  detour  via  Retdham  (junction  for  Lowestoft,  p.  494).  Brundall  is  the 
station  for  Burlingham  Broad.     Yarmouth^  see  p.  496. 

Fbom  Nobwigh  to  Cbomkb,  24  H.,  railway  (from  Thorpe  Station)  in 
</4-l  hr.  (fares  is.,  2«.).  At  C2  H.)  Whitlinghcm  the  line  diverges  to  the  N. 
(left)  from  that  to  Yarmouth.  —  9  Bf .  Wroxham,  with  the  'Queen  of  the  Nor- 
folk Broads'  (comp.  p.  496),  Is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Aylsham  and  Dere- 
ham (p.  486).  A  steamer  plies  in  summer  on  the  Bare  between  Wroxham 
and  Yarmouth  (p.  496).  —  18  H.  Worstead  (New  Inn)  gave  its  name  to 
worsted  yam,  a  colony  of  Flemish  weavers  having  settied  here  in  the  12th 
century.  The  church  is  interesting.  —  16VsM.  North  WalahamC^n^eJ;  King''s 
Arms),  with  a  large  Perp.  church  and  the  Paston  Grammar  School  at  which 
Lord  Nelson  and  Archbp.  Tenison  were  pupils,  has  another  station  on  the 
Mid.  A  G.  N.  B.  from  Yarmouth  to  Lynn  (p.  487).  A  branch-line  runs 
hence  vi&  Knapton  it  Paston  to  (6  M.)  Mtmdesley  (Manor  House;  Boyal; 
Clarence ;  Ship),  whence  a  coach  plies  to  the  N.  by  the  coast  to  Cromer  (8  M.  \ 
see  below).  Faston^  with  memorials  of  the  Paston  family,  lies  1  M.  to  the 
E.  of  its  station.  —  Near  (20  M.)  Otmton  is  Ounton  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Suffield;  the  house  is  open  daily  (10  till  dusk),  the  garden  and  grounds 
on  Thurs.  (motor-car  2s.,  carr.  is.,  bicycle  6d.,  pedestrians  free).  —  24  M. 
Oromer  (Orand;  Mitropole;  TuekerH  Royal',  Royal  Links,  B.  from  4«.  6d., 
D.  6s.  6(2. ',  Red  Lion,  B.  8«.-6s.,  D.  8s.  6<2. ;  Bath ;  Bond  Street  Restaurant),  the 
'English  Etretat',  perhaps  the  most  charming  spot  in  East  Anglia,  is  a 
flourishing  watering-place  with  a  pier  ^00  ft.)-  a  spacious  esplanade,  ad- 
mirably firm  and  smooth  sands,  and  cliffs  60-2(X)  ft.  high.  The  tower  of 
the  Perp.  Church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  flint-work  Cp.  liii) ;  chancel  rebuilt 
in  1889.  The  Lighthouse,  on  a  height  to  the  E.  (i/s  hr.),  commands  a  fine 
view.  Adjacent  are  good  golf-links.  Excursions  may  be  made  to  Felbrigg 
Mall  (3  M.  to  the  S.),  Mundesley  (see  above;  8  M.),  the  Roman  Camp  (4  M.; 
*View),  ete.  The  heaths  round  Cromer  abound  in  so-called  pit-dwellings'.  — 
Through  express-trains  from  London  to  Cromer  (139  M.  in  SVa  hrs.)  are  run 
by  the  G.E.B.,  and  from  London  to  Cromer  Beach  (p.  487;  164  M.  in  4V4  hrs.) 
vi&  Peterborough  and  Lynn  by  the  G.  N.  B. 

Fbom  Nobwich  to  Fakbnham  and  Ltnm,  60  M.,  railway  in  12/3-273' hrs. 
(fares  6«.  Qd.,  Be.  3d.).  This  line  (Midland  A  G.  N.  B.)  starts  from  the 
City  Station  (p.  491),  crosses  the  G.  E.  B.  at  ReepJum,  and  at  (22  M.)  Melton 
Constable  (p.  487)  joins  the  line  from  Yarmouth  to  Lynn.  —  60  M.  Lynn, 
see  p.  486. 

From  Norwich  to  Thet/ord  and  Ely,  see  p.  486. 
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61.  From  London  to  Lowestoft  and  Tarmonth. 

Gbeat  Eastbbn  Railway  to  (llT^/s  H.)  Imoutoft  in  Wfi^/t  hrs.  (fares 
22«.,  9«.  10Vt<i.);  to  (131Vs  M.)  Yarmouth  in  2Vt-4Vs  lirs.  (farefl  22«.  8<<., 
10«.  Icf.).     Cheap  excursion-fares  in  summer. 

As  far  as  (69  M.)  Ipswich  this  route  coincides  with  B.  60.  The 
first  station  heyond  Ipswich  is  (72  M.)  Weaterfield,  where  a  line 
diverges  to  Felixstowe  (p.  490).  —  84V2  M.  Wickham  Market  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  (6V2  ^0  Framlingham  (Ootrn,  R.  3«., 
'ordinary'  3a.),  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle,  a  fine  church  con- 
taining some  interesting  monuments  (Earl  of  Surrey,  the  poet,  etc.), 
and  the  Albert  Memorial  College.  —  91  M.  Saxmundham. 

A  short  branch-line  runs  hence  via  (4  M.)  Leision  (with  ruined  abbey) 
to  (8V2  H.)  Aldeburgh  (Wenttoorth  Ceutle;  Brudenellj  iOs.  per  day,  very 
fair;  White  Lion;  East  Suffolk)^  a  pleasant  seaside  resort  with  a  good  golf- 
course.  The  church  contains  some  good  brasses  and  a  memorial  of  the 
poet  Crabbe  (1754-1832),  a  native  of  the  parish,  who  describes  the  town 
in  'The  Borough'.  The  town-hall  or  moot-hall  is  a  half-timbered  building 
of  the  16th  century. 

95Y2  ^*  J^arsham  (Stradbroke  Arms)  is  the  station  for  (5^2  M.) 
Dunwich  (Baine  Arms),  the  earliest  seat  of  the  East  Anglian 
bishopric  (founded  ca.  630).  Successive  encroachments  of  the  sea 
have  swept  away  its  palaces  and  churches ,  and  it  is  now  a  small 
village.  —  101  M.  Halesworih  (Angel)  has  a  Perp.  church ,  with 
some  interesting  brasses. 

A  narrow-gauge  railway  runs  hence  to  (9  M.)  Bouthwold  (*Oenire  Cliffy 
*8wan)y  another  little  watering-place,  with  a  golf-course.  The  fine  Perp. 
church  contains  an  interesting  rood-screen.  Excursions  may  be  made  to 
Dunwich  (see  above),  Coverhithe^  Walberstpick ^  and  Bljfthburffh,  all  with 
interesting  churches.    A  motor-omnibus  plies  hence  to  Lowetto/t  (see  below). 

109  Beccles  (King's  Head,  R.  from  2«.  6(2.)  is  the  junction  for 

Bungay  and  TivetshaU  (p.  490)  on  the  W.,  and  for  (8V2  M.)  Lowe-' 

stoft  on  the  E.    The  church  of  St.  Michael  has  a  detached  stone 

tower  (92  ft.  high),  ascended  by  a  stone  staircase. 


Lowestoft  (*Royal,  opposite  the  pier;  Orand^  Empire,  R.58., 
D.  bs.  6(2.,  two  palatial  establishments  on  the  S.  Cliffy  Harbour; 
Suffolk;  Crovm,  R.  or  D.  49.;  Crown  ^  Anchor^  R.  or  D.  4jt. ; 
Royal  Oak),  the  most  E.  town  in  England,  is  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  fishing-stations  in  the  world  and  a  fashionable  sea-bathing 
resort  with  29,842  inhab.  in  1901.  South  Lowestoft,  with  its  long 
Esplanade  and  the  8.  Pier  (adm.  id. ;  concert-pavilion),  is  the  water- 
ing-place proper.  The  old  town,  to  the  N.  of  the  harbour,  contains 
a  fine  Perp.  Church.  The  Town  HaU^  in  High  St.,  contains  a  stained- 
glass  window  ('Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold')  commemorating  the 
British  and  French  alliance  in  the  Crimean  War.  Close  by  is  the 
Sparrow's  Nest,  a  public  museum  with  pretty  grounds.  The  narrow 
lanes  running  from  the  High  St.  tow&rds  tbe  sea  are  known  as  the 
*  Scores'.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  are  Belle  vue  Park,  with  a  band- 
stand, and  the  North  Parade  Cliffs,  with  a  new  Pier,  and  North 
Lowestoft  Station  (p.  495).  Below  extend  tbe  N,  Denes,  a  common 
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with  a  model  yacht  lake  (2  acres)  and  a  gdlf-couise  (frequently 
occupied  by  flshing-nets  spread  to  dry).  Ness  Pointy  the  S.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Denes  and  the  most  E.  point  in  England,  is  marked 

by  a  lighthouse. 

The  inner  harbour,  or  Lake  Lothinff,  is  connected  with  (IVa  M.)  Oolton 
Broad  (Wherry  Hotel;  Commodore;  boats  and  stores  from  James  Bullai)^ 
which  affords  amusement  for  boating  and  fishing  parties,  and  may  be 
reached  by  railway  (see  below).  Oulton  HaU^  the  residence  of  George 
Borrow  (p.  486),  is  pulled  down.  Oulton  church  claims  to  have  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  brass  in  England  (1310).  —  Excursion  brakes  ply  in  siuumer 
from  Lowestoft  to  Bomerleyton  (see  below),  Yetrtnouth  02<.  od.),  etc.;  and 
steamers  to  Yarmouth,  SotUhtoold,  London,  and  intermediate  ports. 

Fbom  Lowestoft  to  Nobwich,  23V4  M.,  railway  in  y^riyi  hr.  (fares 
3».  6d.,  U.  9rf.)-  —  IVs  M'  Oulton  Broad  (see  above).  —  6V2  M.  Somerleyton. 
Somerleyton  Ball,  the  residence  of  Sir  Savile  Grossley,  has  a  fine  park 
(adm.  on  Wed.).  Then  (71/4  M.)  JSerring^eet  Junction  (see  below),  Hadducoe 
(7>/4  M.),  1  M.  from  which  is  FrUton  Decoy,  with  its  water-fowl  decoys, 
and  (111/4  M.)  Reedham  (p.  498).  At  (I7S/4  M.)  Brundall  we  join  the  direct 
line  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich  (p.  493).  —  23V4  M.  Norwich,  see  p.  491. 

Fbom  Lowsstoft  to  Yabmodth,  lOVs  M.,  railway  in  V2  hr.  (fares  1«.  6(i., 
lOVsc?.).  This  line  skirts  the  coast  via  (2V4  M.)  North  Lowestoft,  (S'A  M.) 
CorUm,  (5*/4  M.)  Hopton,  and  (7*/4  M.)  Oorleston-on-Sea.  10 V2  M.  Yarmouth 
(Beach  Station),  see  below. 

Beyond  Beccles  the  main-line  goes  on  vill  (113V2  M.)  Herring  fleet 
Junction  (see  above)  and  crosses  the  "Waveney.  ll5  M.  8u  Olave's 
(Bell,  R.  or  D.  %,), 

121V2^>7ft3^^0^^^-  —  Hoteli.   .«ViOTOBiA,   R.  or  D.  is.,  pens,  in 
summer  12«.,  other  times  2s.',  *Boyal,  Bath,  19^obpoi.k,  Marine  Parade; 
«Qubbn'8,   Marine  Parade,    R.  is.  Gd.,  D.  3s.  Qd.\   Stab,  Duke^s  Head,. 
Gbomwbll  (temperance),   Gbown  &  Anchob,  on  the  Hall  Quay;  Angel, 
Market  Place,    l^umerous  Boarding  Houses. 

Railway  Stations.  South  Town  Sttxtion,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yare 
(for  London,  Lowestoft,  Cromer,  Lynn,  etc.);  Vauxhall  Station,  on  the  N. 
side  of  Breydon  Water  (for  Norwich,  etc.);  Beach  Station,  near  the  N.  end 
of  the  town  (for  North  Walsham,  Lynn,  and  Lowestoft). 

Electric  Tramway  from  the  South  Station  to  Oorleston  (p.  4d6). 

Steamers  ply  weekly  to  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  London.  Small  steamers 
ply  daily  in  summer  up  the  Yare  to  Norwich  and  up  the  Bure  to  Wroxham 
(p.  493),  affording  a  glimpse  at  the  Broads  (p.  496).  Circular  tickets  are 
issued  allowing  the  journey  in  one  direction  to  be  made  by  railway.  The 
'Belle  Steamers'  ply  in  summer  to  and  from  London,  vii.  Lowestoft,  South- 
wold,  Harwich,  ClcKton,  Southend,  etc.  Local  steamers  also  ply  to  Lowestoft 
and  Sonthwold. 

Post  Office,  Hall  Quay. 

Oolf  Links  (18  holes),  to  the  N.  of  the  town. 

Yarmouth,  the  most  Important  town  and  port  on  the  E.  Anglian 
coast,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  and  contains  51,250 
in^ab.  (1901).  It  is  also  a  very  popular  watering-place ,  and  in 
the  height  of  summer  is  flooded  almost  daily  with  excursionists. 
Its  attractions  include  llrm  and  extensive  sands  for  bathers ,  a 
marine  parade ,  three  piers ,  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  an  aquarium 
(theatrical  performances,  etc.).  Great  Yarmouth,  the  older  part  of 
the  town,  adjoining  the  rirer,  contains  numerous  picturesque  'rows' 
or  lanes,  only  3-6  ft.  wide.  As  Dickens  puts  it:  'Great  Yarmouth 
is  one  vast  gridiron ,  of  which  the  bars  are  represented  by  the 
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the  Thames  eetnaiy  via  Pur  fleet  y  Orays,    Tilbury  Docks  (Tilbury 
Grand  Hotel),  and  (2272  M.)  Tilbury  (see  Baedeker's  Londoth),  re- 
joining the  direct  line,  beyond  (28  M.)  Stanford-le-Hope,  with  an 
interesting  chnrch,  at  Pitsea  (see  below). 

111/4  M.  Dagenham;  13^2  M.  Homchwrch^  junction  for  Romford, 
(p.  488) ;  I6V4  M.  UpmiTMtcr,  junction  for  Ockend^;  191/4  M.  East 
Homdon;  23  M.  Laindon,  —  26V2  M.  FiUea,  —  Near  (291/4  M.) 
Benfleet  is  Hadleighy  with  the  Salvation  Army  Farm  Colony,  and  the 
ruins  of  Hadleigh  Castle,  —  35  M.  Westcliff-  on  -  Sea  (hotel ,  see 
below)  is  the  W.  and  less  crowded  suburb  of  Southend. 

36  M.  Southend  (^Royal;  Hope;  Victoria ;  Alexandra;  Grand 
Pier;  Ship;  Queen^s,  at  WestclifQ,  a  popular  watering-place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  with  (1901)  28,857  inhab.,  is  chiefly  patron- 
ized by  excursionists  from  London.  It  possesses  an  EspUinade,  an 
iron  Pier  (toll  lc2.),  IV4  ^*  long,  traversed  by  a  tramway  (3d.),  a 
Oolf  Course,  a  Theatre,  a  Kursaal,  and  other  places  of  amusement. 
There  are  two  railway  stations,  one  belonging  to  the  G.  E.  R.,  the 
other  to  the  London,  Tilbury,  &  Southend  Railway.  Excursion- 
steamers  ply  to  and  from  London  in  summer;  and  a  steamer  sails 
daily  in  summer  to  Ostend. 

Fbom  SouTHSiTD  TO  Shenfibld,  211/2  M.,  G.  E.  railway  in  s/i-l  hr.  (farea 
2«.  3d.,  U.  bd.).  —  1  M.  PritOeweU  has  an  interesting  church.  —  8  K.  RoeK- 
ford  (King^s  Head)  contains  a  mansion  once  the  property  of  the  Boleyns. 
At  King^t  Hill,  to  the  E.  of  the  village,  a  curioos  ceremony,  known  as  the 
^Lawless  Gourt^  is  still  celebrated  about  midnight  of  the  first  Tuesday 
after  Michaelmas.  —  From  (i2V2  M.J  Wiekford  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  K.B. 
vi4  (5  M.)  Woodham  FerrU  and  (SVs  H.)  Cold  NwrUm  to  (i3  M.)  MeOdom 
(King^s  Head,  R.  2«.  Gd.,  D.  4<. ;  see  p.  488).  Lawrence  Washington,  great 
grandfather  of  George  Washington,  was  rector  of  PurUigh.  near  Cold 
Norton,  from  1632  till  his  ejection  in  1643.  The  fine  tower  of  the  church 
is  now  being  restored  as  a  Washington  Memorial  at  the  expense  of 
Americans  (subscriptions  invited).  —  From  Woodham  Ferris  a  line  runs 
to  the  £.  to  (IBVs  M.)  BoufhmiMter,  vi&  (ISVs  H.)  Bumham-Of^-Orwch  (White 
Hart,  well  spoken  oi).  a  small  town  (3918  inhab.)  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Crouch,  frequented  for  boating  and  sea-fowl  shooting.  The  church  of  Brad- 
toett,  5  M.  to  the  N.  of  Southminster,  contains  some  remains  of  14th  cent, 
decoration.  —  17  M.  Billerieap  (Bed  Lion).  —  At  (21Vs  M.)  Sheffield  wo 
join  the  main  line  from  London  to  Colchester  (see  p.  4iB8). 

39Y2  ^-  Shoebaryness  (Cambridge  Hotel)  is  the  goTemment 
station  for  artillery  practice,  with  a  long  gun-range.  Important  ex- 
periments in  modem  ordnance  take  place  here;  and  the  Artillery 
Volunteers  hold  their  annual  competition  here  in  August.  The 
church  of  Souih  Shoebury  is  partly  Norman. 
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I.  Travelling  Expenses.   Hotels. 

Expenses.    Travelling  in  the  tonriatrdistriets  of  Scotland  has  the  re- 
ntation  of  being  expensive}  and  as  regards  a  few  of  .the  Highland  hotels, 
/    lat  practicaUy   possess   a   monopoly  of  the  toaveller's  custom,  this  re- 
roach  is  perhaps  deserved.    A  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect 
to,  however,  taken  place  of  late  years;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
/     ^  le  average  charges  at  Scottish  hotels  are  higher  than  those  in  equally 
/     /i^equented  districts  of  England  (comp.  p.  xxiii).     The  competition  of  the 
eamboats  and  railways,  and  the  extensive  development  of  the  system  of 
^i  S  Ireular  Tour*  (see  below)  have,  on  the  other  hand,  made  the  expenses 
:*  locomotion  very  moderate.    The  ordinary  tourist,  frequenting  the  best 
^       otels  and  availing  himself  of  the  usual  means  of  locomotion,  must  be 
^        repared  to  spend  25-90*.  a  day,  but  the  pedestrian  of  modest  require- 
Df^ients  may  reduce  his  expenditure  to  10-12«.  daily. 
.        ]ff^     Hotels.    The  Highland  hotels  are  generally  good  and  comfortable, 
lOugh  their  eharges  are  high  (see  above)    The  average  summer  prices  at 
ouses  of  the  first  class  are  about  as  follows:  B.  (including  attendance)  5-7«., 
Si^n  breakfast  or  tea  is.  6<l.,  D.  3«.  6<l.-6«.    The  Scottish  table  d'hote  break- 
.  tats,  with  their  abundant  choice  of  salmon,  freah  herrings,  chops,  steaks, 
I  and  eggs,  preserves,  eakea,  and  aconea,  are  certainly  not  exorbitant  at 
[r  usual  rate  of  3«.  6d.-3«. ;  and  table  d'hdte  teas  (7.30^  p.  m.)  of  a  aimilar 
^aaeription  are  also  sometimes  provided  for  those  who  do   not  dine  at 
ible  d^hdte  (6-7.90  p.m.).    Thoae  who  prefer  it  may  order  dinner  in  the 
liddle  of  the  day.    The  eha^ea  for  luncheons  and  other  light  refreshmenta 
)/tsr^tt  often  eomparatively  high.    Wine  in  the  Highland  hotels  is  always 
,  -/,'  firmKt  and  often  bad;  but  good  whiskey  —  the  vin  dit  pays  —  which  may 
^m"*"^  mixed  with  soda-water,  may  be  obtained  almost  everywhere.    In  small 
I'^tfi.^antitiea,  diluted,  it  will  be  found  a  good  drink  for  the  pedeatrian.    The 
\^  ^dltda  are  usually  good  and  clean:  and  the  larger  hotels  contain  comfort- 
f'Z     ibly  fitted  up  drawing,  reading,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms.    Gratuities 
'-     eed  not  be  given  except  to  the  ^Boota*,  but  it  ia  xiaual  to  give  a  trifle  to 
fK       he  waiter  and  chamber-maid  if  any  atay  be  made  (comp.  p.  xxiii). 
•'^'^^    SoUl  Coupons  (B.,  with  meat  and  egga,  2a.  6d.,  L.  2<.,  D.  3a.  6<i.,  plain 
^ "/^^^  la.  M,,  tea  with  meat  2s,  6d,.  B.  A  A.  4a.)  are  iaaued  by  the  Cale- 
['   ^      onian  Bailway  Go.  and  by  the  tourist-agents  in  London;   but  at  some 
:^  i    >laces  (a.^.  Oban)  these  are  not  aeoepted  at  the  leading  hotels,  nor  are 
^/sJ^^ej  available  for  the  ^monopoly*  hotels  at  the  Troasaoha,  Tarbet,  etc. 
^^'^s  ^tmptrance  HoUls^  aee  p.  xxiii.    Ladiea  are  adviaed  to  frequent  flratelasa 
Santioitig  only. 

II.  Bail  way  Sy  Goaehes,  and  Steamers. 

The  general  remarka  made  at  p.  xx  on  the  railways  of  England  apply 

Uso  to  those  of  Scotland.    Second-class  carriages  have  been  abolished  in 

y|>     Scotland.     The  principal  Scottish  railway-companies  are  the  North  British^ 

'       ihe  CtUedonian,  theffigMand,  the  Olasgow  and  South  Western^  and  the  Oreat 

^k  Worth  of  Scotland.    These  companies  (especially  the  two  first)  issue  (Hreu- 

Ji-'^ur  Tieists.  available  by  rail,  coach,  and  steamer,  in  such  variety  of  com- 

^nation,  that  the  traveller  will  find  no  difficulty  m  selecting  a  tour  which 

deludes   exactly  the  pointa  he  wishes   to  visit.     Almost  all   the  tours 

j.  ^^^,  jegin  and  end  at  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh;  but  some  of  them  may  also 

pe  begun  at  Perth,  Stirling,  Oban,  Aberdeen,  etc.    Full  information  re- 

qe      ^rding  these  circular  toura  will  be  found  in  the  Touriat  Handbooka  pub- 

:r^'^  iahed  by  the  railway-companies.  The  tickets  are  usually  available  for  several 

oi'ireeka  or  even  for  the  whole  aeason;  and  the  utmoat  facilitlea  are  granted 

>r  breaking  the  Journey.    Third-class  tickets,  1&^  per  cent  cheaper  than 
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flrst-claas,  generally  include  equal  privileges  on  steamers  and  coaches.  — 
The  English  railway-companies  issue  tourist  tickets  to  Scotland  at  reduced 
rates,  available  for  six  months.  —  The  Scottish  ^Bradshaw^  is  Murrav^M 
Time  Tdbla  (monthly;  dd.). 

Ooaches.  The  Highland  coaches  are,  as  a  role,  excellently  horsed, 
and  form  a  delightful  means  of  seeing  the  country  in  fine  weather.  There 
is  invariably  a  keen  competition  for  the  box-seats;  and  travellers,  on 
reaching  a  point  whence  the  journey  is  to  be  continued  by  coach,  should 
send  one  of  the  party  as  quickly  as  possible  to  secure  good  places.  The 
first  coach,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  suffers  least  from  dust.  The 
driver  expects  a  gratuity  of  6d.-l«.  Qd,  according  to  the  length  of  the  drive. 
—  Posting,  as  in  England  (p.  xxi\. 

Steamers.  There  is  probably  nowhere  a  better  service  of  pleasure 
steamers  than  those  which  ply  on  the  Clyde  and  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland;  and  they  are  certainly  much  superior  to  the  English  river 
steamers.  Host  of  them  belong  to  Mr.  David  Mat^rayne  (119  Hope  St.,  Glas- 
gow), who  issues  tickets  for  six  days'  sailing  (31.),  available  on  any  of  his 
vessels  (board  included).  The  fares  generally  are  very  moderate,  and  the 
restaurants  on  board  excellent.  —  A  small  but  exasperating  annoyance  in 
steamboat  travelling  in  Scotland  is  the  constant  demand  for  pier-dues  (l-4<f .) 
on  landing  or  embarking,  as  the  piers  usually  belong  to  private  owners. 

III.  Plan  of  Tour. 

The  regular  'Season^  for  a  tour  in  Scotland  is  July  and  August,  when, 
however,  the  hotels  are  often  over-crowded.  June  is  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  pleasantest  months  \  but  many  of  the  circular  tour  tickets  are  not 
issued,  and  some  of  the  coaches  do  not  begin  running,  until  July.  The 
first  half  of  July  is  generally  less  crowded  than  the  following  4-6  weeks. 
The  first  half  of  September  is  also  often  a  favourable  season,  but  the  days 
begin  to  be  perceptibly  shorter.  —  Sunday  is  practically  a  die$  non  in 
Highland  travelling,  and  Sunday  quarters  should  always  be  engaged  in 
advance.  Most  of  the  trains,  steamers,  and  coaches  cease  running  on  Sunday, 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  even  difficult  to  hire  a  private  carriage. 

As  already  stated,  the  possible  combinations  of  tours  in  Scotland  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice  in  mapping  out  a  journey. 
The  following  routes,  however,  will  at  least  give  an  idea  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  visit  to  the  most  attractive  points. 

a.  Tour  of  8-4  Weeks.  Days 

Edinburgh  and  Environs  (Roslinj  Hawthomden) 8-4 

From  Edinburgh  to  Melrose  and  Dryburgh^  and  back 1 

From  Edinburgh  via  Callander ^  the  Trotseuihe^  and  Loch  Lomond  to 

Olatgow  (Circular  Tour) 1-2 

auugov 1-3 

Falls  of  Clyde  and  back Vt-1 

From  Glasgow  to  Ayr  (Bums  Country)  and  back 1 

From  Glasgow  to  Arram  (night-quarters)  and  baek 2 

From  Glasgow  to  O&on  by  the  CWnon  Caxkol 1              i 

Circular  Tour  from  Oban  to  Loch  Awe  and  back 1              | 

From  Oban  to  Zona  and  Btaffa^  and  back 1 

From  Oban  to  BcUlachulieh  and  Okmeoe 1 

From  Ballaohulish  to  Inverness.    Caledonian  Canal 1 

From  Inverness  to  Loch  Maree  and  back 2 

From  Inverness  to  Aberdeen  and  in  Aberdeen 1-1  Vt 

From  Aberdeen  to  Braemar 1 

From  Braemar  through  the  Spiial  of  Olent?iee  to  Perth      ....  1 
From  Perth  to  Criejff^,   Comrie,  Lochearnhead^  Loch  Tay^  Eentnore^ 

Aber/eldy^  and  JDunkeld 1-2 

From  Dunkeld  to  PUlochry  and  back  to  Perth 1 

From  Perth  to  Edinburgh  9r  Glasgow .    . V« 

a*.27 
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Those  who  do  not  fear  a  short  sea-voyage  shoald  nndoubtedly  add 
to  this  tour  a  visit  of  2-8  days  to  the  island  of  Skys,  which  contains, 
perhaps,  the  grandest  scenery  in  Scotland.  The  island  is  reached  either 
from  Oban  or  from  Inverness  (via  Qairloch  or  Kyle  of  Lochalsh ;  shortest 
sea-passage).  Those  who  dispense  with  a  visit  to  Aberdeen  may  obtain  a  cir- 
cular ticket  from  Edinburgh  (Glasgow)  for  Perth.  Dunkeld,  Inverness,  Ding- 
wall, Achnasheen,  Loch  Haree,  Gairloeh,  Portree  (Skye),  Oban,  Grlnan 
Canal,  and  Glasgow  (or  in  the  reVerse  direction).  —  Inveraray  ^  which  is 
not  included  in  the  above  itinerary,  may  be  visited  from  Glasgow  on  a 
circular  tour  of  2-3  days. 

b.  A  Week  f^om  Edinburgh  or  Olasgow.  Days 

Edinburgh ' 1-2 

From  Edinburgh  to  Invertnaid  as  given  in  R.  88 ;  thence  by  steamer 

to  Ardlui,  coach  or  railway  to  Crianletrich,  and  railway  to  Bal' 

quhidder  (one  long  day  from  about  7  a.m.  to  6.45  p.m.)  ...         1 

Railway  to  St.  FUlam^  Comrie^  Crieff,  and  Perth 1 

Railway  to  Aberfeldy^  coach  to  Kenmore^  steamer  on  Loch  Tay  to 

KilUn  Pier',  railway  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 1 

[Or  from  Elllin  by  railway  to  0&a»,  and  on  the  following  day  by 

steamer  or  railway  back  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow      ....         2] 

c.  A  Week  from  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 

Olasgow 1 

From  Glasgow  to  Inveraray  (see  pp.  532-533)  and  thence  coach  to 

DalmaMy 1 

Railway  to  Ohan  (or  by  steamer  on  Loch  Awe) 1 

Steamer  to  Mallaig  and  railway  to  Fort  William 1 

Railway  to   Orianlarich^  coach  to  Ardlui^  thence  to  Glasgow  via 

Loch  Lomond,  or  to  Edinburgh  vi&  the  TrostacJis 1-2 

The  remaining  days  may  be  filled  up  by  excursions  from  Oban  to 
Staffa  and  lona',  from  Glasgow  to  Arran,  Ayr,  or  the  Clyde,  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Melrose,  ffawthomden,  etc.  5  or  from  Perth  to  Dunkeld  or  Pitlochry, 

TV.  Outline  of  Scottish  History. 

The  first  event  in  the  history  of  Scotland  to  which  a  fixed  date  can 
be  assigned  is  its  invasion  in  A.D.  78  by  Julius  Agricola,  who  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tay.  Antoninus  Pius  (ca.  105)  constructed  an  earthen  ram- 
part frpm  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  and  Severus  (208)  carried  the  Roman 
arms  to  the  Moray  Firth ;  but  practically  the  Romans  made  no  permanent 
conquests  beyond  the  Great  Wall  uniting  the  SolWay  and  the  Tyne  (see 
p.  460).  The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the  three 
Celtic  races :  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots.  The  Britons  extended  as  far  as  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  and  came  partly  under  Roman  influence.  The  Picts  (Latin, 
'Pieti\  painted)  or  Cruithne  seem  to  have  had  their  original  settlements  in 
the  extreme  N.  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Scots,  who  eventually  gave 
their  name  to  the  whole  country,  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  at  first 
in  Argyllshire.  From  an  early  period  they  united  with  the  Picts  in  assaults 
on  the  Romans  and  Romanised  Britons.  The  conversion  of  these  three 
races  to  Christianity  seems  to  have  begun  before  the  close  of  the  4th  cent., 
and  the  three  chief  missionaries  were  St.  Ninian  (Galloway:  4-6th  cent.),  St. 
Kentigem  or  Mungo  (p.  527;  5-6th  cent.),  and  St.  Columha  (p.  541:  6-7th  cent.). 

Down  to  the  9th  cent,  the  history  of  the  Picts,  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  Scots,  in  their  kingdom  of  Dalriada  (Argyllshire),  is 
somewhat  confusing  and  uncertain.  The  Britons  of  South  Scotland,  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  separated  by  the  English  from  their  S.  kinsmen, 
maintained  their  independence  down  to  the  lOth  cent,  (see  below). 

844-860.  Kenneth  Maealpine  unites  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  one  kingdom, 
at  first  called  Albany  and  afterwards  (10-llth  cent.)  Scotland.  Contests 
with  the  Britona  of  Strathclyde. 

943-954.    Maleolm  I.  extends  his  sway  over  Strathclyde  (see  above). 
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1006-1034.    Mdicokn  11.  conquers  Lothian. 

1034-10&0.    Duncan,  grandson  of  Malcolm  II.,  is  killed  by  — 

1040-1067.  Ma^ftth,  who  usurps  the  throne  and  proves  himself  an 
able  ruler.    He  falls  in  battle  against  the  son  of  Duncan  — 

1058-1093.  Maleolm  III.  Commorc,  who  gives  shelter  to  Edgar  Atheling 
and  marries  his  sister  Margaret  (10d8).  The  English  language,  English 
customs,  and  English  colonists  begin  to  gain  a  footing  in  Scotland. 

1107-1124.  Alexander  I.  marries  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of 
England. 

1124-1153.  David  /.,  the  ^Scottish  Alfred',  does  much  to  promote  the 
civilisation  of  Scotland.  He  invades  England,  in  support  of  Matilda,  and 
is  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138x  see  p.  449). 

1154-1166.    Malcolm  IV.,  the  Maiden. 

1166-1214.  William  the  Lion  is  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.  and  has 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  but  afterwards  re-establishes  his  independ- 
ence.   Alliance  with  France. 

1214-1249.  Alexander  II.  takes  part  with  the  English  Barons  against 
King  John. 

1249-1289.  Alexander  III.,  a  wise  and  good  king,  under  whom  Scotland 
eigoys  peace  and  prosperity.  After  his  death  and  that  of  his  grand- 
daughter and  heiress,  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  l^orway  (1290),  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  is  disputed,  by  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Edward  I.  of  England 
is  annealed  to  and  decides  In  favour  of  — 

1292-1297.  John  Baliol,  who,  however,  scarcely  maintains  a  semblance 
of  independence  and  after  a  short  resistance  to  Edward's  pretensions  is 
carried  prisoner  to  London  (1297).  WiUiam  Walltue,  the  'Man  of  the 
People',  rises  against  the  English,  and  defeats  them  at  Stirling  Bridge, 
but  is  finally  captured  by  Edward  I.  and  beheaded  (1806). 

1806-1S29.  Robert  Bruce^  however,  succeeds  as  patriot-leader  of  the 
Scots,  finally  secures  the  independence  of  Scotland  by  his  victory  at 
Bannockbum  (1314),  and  is  recognised  on  all  hands  as  king. 

1339-1870.  David  II.,  the  weak  son  of  a  great  father,  carries  on  an 
unsuccessful  war  with  England,  is  defeated  at  l^eville^s  Cross  (1346$  p.  466), 
and  is  kept  prisoner  by  Edward  III.  for  11  years. 

1370-i39().  Robert  II.,  son  of  Marjory,  Bruce's  daughter,  is  the  first  of 
the  Stuarts.    Battle  of  Otterboum  (13%). 

1390-1406.  Robert  III.  also  carries  on  war  with  England.  Defeated 
at  Homildon  Hill  (1402).    His  son  and  successor  — 

1406-1437.  Jamet  I.,  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  on  hii  way  to 
France  in  1406  and  spends  the  first  18  years  of  his  reign  in  captivity.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  is  appointed  regent.  Defeat  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
at  Harlow  (1412).  James  writes  the  ^King's  Quhair'  and  other  poems.  His 
reforms  are  in  advance  of  the  age  and  he  is  assassinated  by  conspirators 
at  Perth  (see  p.  663). 

1437-1460.  James  II.  stabs  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  dangerous  and  tur- 
bulent subject,  at  Stirling  (1452;  p.  636),  and  strengthens  the  royal  author^ 
ity.  He  is  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  (p.  604). 

1460  1488.  Jame*  III.  attempts  to  rule  through  favourites,  who  are 
put  to  death  by  Angus  'Bell  the  Gat*  and  other  conspirators.  A  rebellion 
breaks  out,  and  James  is  defeated  by  his  nobles  at  Sauchiebum  and  slain. 

1488-1613.  Jamei  IV.  marries  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
is  slain  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden  (p.  504). 

1513-1542.  James  V.  marries  Mary  of  Guise.  Represses  the  Border 
Freebooters.  Is  defeated  at  Bolway  Most  (1642)  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

1642-1667.  Marv  Stuart  marries  first  the  Dauphin  of  France  (1668), 
then  DamUy  (1666),  and  lasUy  Bothaell  (1667).  Defeat  of  the  English  at 
Anerum  Moor  (1644)  and  of  the  Scots  at  Pinkie  (1647).  Murder  of  Rixaio 
(1566).  Reformation  in  Scotland  (1660  et  seq.);  John  Knox.  Marr^while 
imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Castle,  abdicates  in  favour  of  her  son  (1687). 

1667-1603.  James  VI.  Defeat  at  Langside  (166$  of  Mary,  who  takes 
refuge  in  England.  Regencies  of  Morety  (iGK),  Lennox  (1670),  Mtsr  (1671), 
and  JfoWon  (1672).  Raid  of  Ruthven  (iOSZ).  Queen  Mary  executed  (1687).  (Tots- 
rie  Conspiracy  (1600;  see  p.  663).    James  suoceedi  to  the  English  throne. 
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y.  Notes  on  the  Gaelic  Language. 

The  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  akin  to  the  Welsh,  and 
substantially  identical  with  the  Erae  of  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  nnmerons 
combinations  of  silent  consonants  and  other  causes,  it  is  less  easy,  however, 
to  indicate  its  pronunciation  than  that  of  Welsh.  It  may,  however,  be 
useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  vowels  have  the  Continental,  not  the 
English  value  (comp.  p.  xxxii)  *,  and  that  the  frequently  occurring  aspiration 
of  a  consonant  has  the  effect  either  of  softening  it  or  of  effacing  it  altogether 
(thus  bh  =  V,  dA  =  Vifh  mute,  and  di  guttural).  The  ordinary  tourist  will, 
however,  find  that  English  is  always  understood,  though  the  enterprising 
pedestrian  may  occasionally  stumble  upon  a  Gael  ignorant  of  all  save  his 
mother>tongue.  The  following  is  a  short  glossary  of  Gaelic  roots  of  fre- 
quent recurrence  in  the  names  of  places,  il&sr,  moutii,  confluence;  aehadh 
(tuh,  aucb)^  a  fields  alt,  ault  (genitive  tM(),  a  brook;  an^  a  diminutive 
termination;  ord,  Ugh;  bal,  baiU,  a  village  or  place;  5a»,  white;  beaff 
(b$ff)y  little;  beinn  (ben)^  a  mountain;  breac  (vrecky  vrackie),  speckled;  cam^ 
cambiu,  crooked ;  ceann  (kin^  ken),  head;  etocA,  a  stone,  clachan  (dim.), 
a  village;  dal,  a  field;  dearg,  red;  dubh  (dM),  black;  d^n,  a  hill-fort;  eat 
(us),  waterfall ;/ad,/ada,  long ;>fo»n  (fyiM)y  white,  shining;  garbh  (garve), 
rough,  rugged;  glas,  gv&y;  fformy  blue;  innit  (inch)^  island;  inbhir  (inver), 
same  as  aberf  eil  (kit),  cell,  church,  parish;  eoille  (killie),  wood;  cool 
(ktfU)y  strait;  taffy  a  hollow;  linn,  linne,  a  pool;  mam,  meall,  a  rounded 
hill;  mor  (more),  great;  mue  (gen.  muic),  a  sow;  cuach,  qvoieh,  a  cup; 
roit,  a  point;  truth,  stru,  siruan,  running  water;  tulloch  (Mly,  tuUy),  a 
knoll;  tir  (tyre),  land;  uitge  (esk),  water  (usquebaugh,  water  of  life, 
hence  uhUkep). 

64.  From  London  to  Edinbnrgh  or  Glasgow. 

The  traveller  may  choose  between  three  different  railway -routes  for 
his  journey  to  Scotland.  The  fast  trains  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
take  8-10  hrs.  Fares  to  Edinburgh  bit.  6d.,  32<.  8d.;  to  Olatg<mB&t.,93t.\ 
reduced  return- fares  in  summer.  Ko  second  class.  Sleeping  Gars  (5«. 
extra)  are  attached  to  the  night-expresses.  The  morning  and  afternoon- 
expresses  in  both  directions  are  corridor-trains  with  Ist  and  3rd  class 
dining-cars  (luncheon  1st  cl.  2«.  6d.;  3rd  cl.  2t.',  tea  9d.  and  6d. ;  dinner 
3t.  6d.  and  2«.  6d.).  Luncheon-baskets  (2*.  6d.-8<.)  may  be  obtained  at  any 
of  the  chief  stations.  —  BUamtrs,  see  p.  510. 

a.  Yilk  Leicester,  Leeds,  and  Carlisle. 

Midland  and  Nokth  Bbitish  Eailwats  ('Waverley  Route')  from  8t.  Pan- 
erat  Station  to  (406  M.)  Edinburgh  (Waverley  Station)  in  SVs-lO^/s  hrs. ;  to 
(423  M.)  Glatgow  (St.  Enoch  Station)  in  8^/4-10  hrs. 

From  London  to  (308  M.)  Carliale,  see  R.  50.  A  short  way 
beyond  Gailisle  the  line  to  Glasgow  (Olasgow  and  South  Western 
Railway),  described  in  B.  66,  diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  Edin- 
bnrgh trains  follow  the  line  of  the  North  British  Co.,  rnnning 
throngh  the  *Waverley  District'.  From  (3171/2  M.)  Longtown  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  (4^2  M)  Qretna  Qreen  (p.  611).  To  the 
left  lies  Solway  Moss,  where  the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the  English 
In  1542.  To  the  right,  near  (320  M.)  Scotch  Dyke,  is  Netherby 
HaUy  the  scene  of  'Young  Lochinvar*.  The  train  crosses  the  Esh 
and  the  Liddel,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  latter,  skirting  the 
Cheviots  (right).  322  M.  Biddings  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Canonbie  and  (7  M.)  Langholm.  At  (329  M.)  Kershope  Foot  we  cross 
the  Kershope  Bum  and  enter  Scotland  (Roxburghshire).  —  332  M. 
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NewcastUton ,  the  centre  of  the  district  of  LiddesdaU ,  the  home 
of  'Dandle  Dinmont'  (comp.  p.  460).  —  840  M.  Riccarton  Junction 
is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Reedsmouth  and  Hexham  (see  p.  461). 
Farther  on  (left)  rise  the  Maiden  Paps  (1675  ft.). 

353 V2  ^*  Hawick  (Tower;  Victoria)^  a  woollen-making  town 
with  17,300  inhab.,  contains  little  to  detain  the  toarist.  About  3  M. 
to  the  S.W.  is  Brankaome  (Branxholme)  Tower^  which  still,  as  in 
the  'Lay  of  th^  Last  Minstrel',  belongs  to  the  Buccleuch  family. 

Beyond  Hawick  we  see  to  the  right  ^Ruberslaw  (1300  ft.),  a 
finely-shaped  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view.  To  the  right  of 
(358  M.)  Hassendeany  the  home  of  'Jock  0'  Hazeldean',  are  the 
picturesquely-wooded  Minto  Crags  (720  ft ;  •View),  in  the  grounds 
of  Minto  Houae^  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Minto.  —  366  M.  St.  BoswelU 
is  the  nearest  station  to  (1  M.)  Dryburgh  Abbey  (p.  605) ;  walkers 
may  alight  here,  risit  the  abbey,  and  then  go  on  to  (4  M.)  Melrose. 

Fkom  St.  Boswells  to  Kelso  and  Bebwick,  36V2  ^m  railway  in 
2-23/4  hrs.  (fares  bs.  6<i.,  2s.  iid.).  The  line  runs  along  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  To  the  right  is  the  Waterloo  Monument^  on  the  top  of  Penielheugh 
(775  ft.) ;  to  the  left  is  Smailholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  Scott's  'Eve  of  St.  John\ 
Adjoining  the  latter  is  the  farm  of  StindpknotDe,  where  Scott,  when  a  child, 
often  Tisited  his  grandfather.  —  Beyond  (9  H .)  Roxburffh^  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  (7  M.)  Jedburgh  (see  below),  the  train  crosses  the  Teviot.  Floors 
Castle^  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  is  seen  among  the 
trees  to  the  left  (visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds  on  Wed.).  Near  Floors 
are  the  scanty  remains  of  Roxburgh  Castle. 

111/2  M.  Kelso  (Gross  Keys,  B.  Ss.  6d. ;  Queen^s  Head),  a  prosperous  little 
market-town  with  4000  inhab.,  1  M.  from  the  station,  is  chiefly  of  interest 
for  its  ''Abbey,  a  small  but  fine  ruin  in  the  Norman  and  E.  E.  styles, 
founded  by  David  I.  about  IISO  and  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1646.  The 
Museum  (open  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.,  12-3)  contains  objects  of  loeal  in- 
terest. —  At  Ednam,  2  H.  to  the  N.E.,  is  an  obelisk  to  Thomson,  the  poet, 
who  was  born  there  in  1700.  —  Beyond  (16  H.)  Carham  we  cross  the  border 
and  enter  England. 

22  M.  Coldstream  (Newcastle  Arms)  gives  its  name  to  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  raised  here  by  General  Monk  in  1660.  The  station  is  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  of  the  Tweed,  ii/s  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  which  is  in  Scotland. 
About  6  H.  to  the  S.  is  the  field  of  Flodden,  where  the  Scottish  army,  led  by 
James  IV.,  was  defeated  by  the  English  in  1613.  From  Coldstream  to 
Alnmouth,  see  p.  458.  —  At  (26V2  M.)  Twitell  we  cross  the  Till.  The  Nor- 
man keep  (12th  cent.)  of  (27V2  H.)  NorJusm  appears  in  the  opening  scene  of 
^M armion'.  —  34  H.  Ttoeedmouth.  —  36V2  M.  Beneiek-upon>'Tweed,  see  n.  469. 

Another  line  runs  from  St.  Boswells  to  (42  M.)  Berwick  (p.  459),  vi& 
(41/2  M.)  EarUton,  with  the  Rhymer^s  Tower  (comp.  p.  6C0),  (22  M.)  Duns  (Swan, 
B.  Qs.  9d.),  and  (31  M.)  Resion  Junction  (p.  COT),  where  we  join  the  'Bast 
Coast  Boute\ 

[Jedburgh  (Spread  Eagle;  Royal),  a  picturesque  little  border-town, 
with  a  stormy  past,  lies  on  the  Jed,  and  contains  about  8i(X)  inhabitants. 
^Jedburgh  Abbey  (adm.  Gd.),  founded  by  David  I.  in  1118,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Scotland  (late-Norman, 
with  subsequent  modifications).  Lord  Campbell  (1779-1861)  is  buried  in 
the  S.  aisle;  and  in  the  N.  transept  is  the  tomb  of  the  eighth  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  with  a  recumbent  statue  by  0.  F.  Watts.  Queen  Mary  lodged  in  an 
old  house  in  Queen  Street  in  1666,  and  Prince  Charles  Stuart  at  9  Castle- 
gate  (after  Prestonpans)  s  Bums  lived  at  27  Canongate  in  1787 ,  Sir  David 
Brewster  (1781-1868)  was  born  in  a  house  (now  the  Vietoria  Model  Lodging 
House)  in  the  same  street,  and  Scott  visited  Wordsworth  at  6  Abbey  (Hose 
(1806).    'Jeddart  Justice\  like  Lidford  Law  (p.  141),   is  proverbial;  and 
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^Jeddart  Staves'  were  long  anpleaaantly  familiar  to  the  English  Bor- 
derers. —  Excursions  may  be  made  from  Jedburgh  to  (3  M .)  Femiherst 
CastU  (16th  cent.),  to  (4  M.)  the  Waterloo  Mbfwment  on  Penielheugh  (comp. 
p.  504),  and  to  (2  M.)  Dunion  Hill  (1095  ft.-,  *Yiew).] 

The  three  hills,  or  r&ther  triple-peaked  hill,  that  have  for 
some  time  been  visible  to  the  left  are  theEildons  (1385  ft.),  which 
ewe  their  present  appearance,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  agency 
of  the  devil,  working  at  the  bidding  of  the  wizard  Michael  Scott. 

Thomas  o/Ereildoun,  or  ^Thomas  the  Rhymer'  (.13th  cent.)  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  detained  for  three  years, 
like  Tannhauser  in  the  Venusberg,  in  an  enchanted  land  inside  the  hills. 

As  we  approach  Melrose  we  have  (right)  a  view  of  the  abbey. 

369  M.  Melrose  (^Abbey^  B.  from  3s.  Qd.,  0.  2s.  6(2.-59.;  Qeorgt, 
R.  3».  ;  King's  Arms;  WaverUy,  R.  2«.,  D.  2s,  6d.,  Anderson^ Sj  two 
temperance  hotels,  well  spoken  of ;  Waverley  Hydropathic^  V2^'  'ro^i 
the  station,  pens,  from  8«.),  a  small  town  with  about  1450  Inhab., 
is  prettily  situated  on  the  Tweed.  The  Town  Cross^  at  the  head  of 
the  High  Street,  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

*Helro8e  Abbey,  indisputably  the  finest  ruin  in  Scotland,  lies 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  railway-station  (adm.  6(2.). 
Originally  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  by  David  I.,  that  'sair  sanct 
for  the  crown',  the  abbey  was  afterwards  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  Edward  II.  and  rebuilt  by  Robert  Bruce  (14th  cent.),  and  once 

more  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  the  following  century. 

The  principal  part  of  the  present  remains  is  the  *CAot}',  a  fine  example 
of  late-Qothic  (ca.  1460),  with  slender  shafts,  richly-carved  capitals,  elab- 
orate vaulting,  and  large  and  exquisitely -traceried  windows  (especially 
the  *E.  Window).  The  Transept  crosses  the  choir  near  its  E.  end.  Of 
the  Ifave  there  are  comparatively  few  remains.  The  beautiful  sculp- 
tures throughout  the  church  were  sadly  defaced  at  the  Reformation.  On 
the  N.  side  are  two  Korman  arches.  Alexander  II.  and  the  heart  of  Robert 
Bruce  are  interred  at  the  E.  end,  near  the  site  of  the  high-altar.  The 
tomb  of  Michael  Scott  is  pointed  out  in  the  chapel  on  the  8./ side  of  the 
choir  (to  the  E.  of  the  S.  transept),  and  Sir  David  Brewster  (see  p.  504)  is 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  8.  wall  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  2  M.  above  Melrose,  lies 
^AbbotBford,  the  picturesque  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (open  10-5; 
adm.  is.').  The  road  to  it  (carr.  6«.,  coach  Is.  6(i.)  leads  to  the  W. 
from  Melrose,  passing  the  Waverley  Hydropathic  Establishment  and 
the  vilUge  of  Damick,  with  its  old  'peel'  of  Border  tower. 

In  1811  Scott  bought  the  small  farm  of  Clarty  Hole,  changing  its  name 
to  Abbotsford,  planting  it  with  trees,  and  beginning  the  large  and  irreg- 
ularly-built mansion  wUch  he  occupied  till  his  death  in  1882.  The  rooms 
shown  include  the  great  novelist's  Study,  the  Library^  the  Drawing  Room, 
the  Armoury,  and  the  Entrance  Hall.  They  contain  numerous  personal 
relics  of  Scott  and  many  historical  curiosities.  —  The  house  is  owned  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  ConstcAle-Maxwell- Scott,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Scott. 

Next  in  interest  to  Abbotsford  among  places  near  Melrose  is 
Dbtbuboh  Abbbt,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  Interred  in  the  burial- 
vault  of  his  ancestors  (carr.  there  and  back  direct  8s,  coach  2s.). 

The  pleasantest  way  to  make  this  excursion  is  to  walk  or  drive  via  the 
Eildon  Hills  (see  above)  and  St.  Boswells  (p.  604;  41/2  H.)  and  return  by  Be- 
mtrside  (6  V.^  carr.  for  the  round,  with  one  horse  10«.  64.,  with  two  13-16i.) 
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Both  routes  afford  charming  views,  the  most  extensive  being  that  firom 
Bemertid€  Bill.  Bemerside  has  belonged  to  the  family  of  Haig  for  seven 
centuries.  Between  Bemerside  and  Dryburgh  is  a  huge  and  rude  Statue  of 
William  Wallace.  Abbotsford  and  Dryburgh  can  easily  be  included  in 
one  day's  excursion  from  Melrose,  even  by  the  pedestrian  (carr.  and  pair 
for  the  day  2a-26<.)- 

The  picturesque  and  extensive  ruins  of  *I>ryburgh  Abbey  (adm.  1<., 
Sat.  Qd,)  date  from  the  12-lith  cent,  and  include  parts  of  the  church,  the 
chapter  house,  the  refectory,  the  cloisters,  and  the  domestic  buildings.  Scott 
(d.  1832)  is  interred  in  St.  MaryU  Aisle.  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (d.  1864), 
Scott's  son-in-law  and  biographer,  is  also  buried  here. 

After  leaving  Melrose  we  cross  the  Tweed.  —  373  M.  Oalashiels 
(Commercial;  AbboUford  Arms;  Royal;  Douglas;  American  Com- 
mercial Agent,  Mr.  John  Stalker),  a  busy  town  of  13,600  inhab., 
is  noted  for  its  tweeds  and  tartans. 

From  Galashiels  a  short  branch  runs  to  (6  M.)  Selkirk,  passing  pVaM.) 
Abbotsford  Ferry,  the  nearest  station  to  (1  H.)  Abbotsford  (see  p.  o05).  — 
Selkirk  (County,  well  spoken  of  ^  Fleece,  commercial,  B.  or  D.  from  3«.  Qd. ; 
Station;  Town  Arms)  is  another  tweed-making  town  of  5700  inhab.,  wiUi 
statues  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mungo  Park  (see  below).  Coaches  ply  from. 
Selkirk  every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  in  summer  through  the  lovely  and 
much  besung  valley  of  the  Yarrow  to  (16  M.)  *St.  Hary's  Loch  (fare  3s., 
return  6«.,  driver  is.)*  On  the  way  we  pass  (2  H.)  PhiHpfusvffh,  where  Leslie 
and  the  Covenanters  defeated  Montrose  in  16^ }  Bowhill^  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  and  the  ruined  Newark  Tower  (these  both  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river) ;  (4  M.)  Foulshiels,  with  a  ruined  cottage  in  which  Mungo  Park ' 
(1771-1806)  was  born;  (9  M.)  Yarrow  Church;  and  (14Vs  M.)  Jhyhope  Tower 
(to  the  right),  near  which  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the  loch.  The  usual 
goal  of  the  excursion,  T&ibie  ShieWs  Inn,  is  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake, 
8  M.  farther  on.  On  the  W.  bank  is  the  Bodono  Hotel  (D.  3s.).  The  district 
in  which  the  loch  lies  is  called  Ettrick  Forest;  and  a  statue  ot  James  Hogg 
(1770-1836),  the  'Ettrick  Shepherd^  has  been  erected  near  Tibbie  Shiels^s.  — 
The  excursion  may  be  continued  through  Moffat  Dale,  passing  tiie  fine 
waterfall  called  the  *Grey  Mare's  Tail,  to  (15  M.)  Moffca  (p.  609)  by  coaches 
running  in  connection  with  the  Selkirk  coaches  (see  p.  610). 

From  Galashiels  to  Peebles,  I8V2  M.,  railway  in  V4  hr.  At  ^V*  ^* 
Clovenfords  (Clovenfords  Hotel,  B.  2s.  6(f--3s.,  D.  2«.  ^d.),  above  the  junction 
of  the  Gala  and  Tweed,  are  Thomson''s  Vineries,  which  provide  the  London 
market  with  immense  quantities  of  grapes.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed  is  Ashiestiel.  the  house  where  most  of  'Marmion'*  and  the  *Lay^  was 
written.  Beyond  (o  M.)  Thomilee  we  pass  the  ruined  Blibimk  Tower,  on 
the  left.  —  10  M.  Walkerbum.  —  13  M.  Innerleithen  (St.  Bonan's;  Treiquair 
Arms),  a  small  watering-place  with  mineral  springs,  a  pump  room,  etc., 
is  the  original  of  'St.  Bonan's  Weir.  —  About  1  M.  to  the  8.  is  TragwHr 
House,  supposed  to  be  the  'TuUyveolan'  of  'Waverley%  with  a  very  ancient 
tower.  —  16  M.  Cardrona. 

18Vs  M.  Peebles  (Tontine t  Cross  Keys;  ^Hydropathic  Establishment,  rebuilt 
since  the  fire  of  1906,  pens,  from  10s.),  an  ancient  town  with  58(X)  inhab. 
prettily  situated  on  the  Tweed.  The  old  castle  has  disappeared,  but  the  tow- 
ers of  two  venerable  churches  still  stand.  Peebles  was  titie  native  place  of 
William  (1800^)  and  Bobert  (1802-71)  (^anibers ,  whose  name  is  commem- 
orated in  the  C?iambers  Institute  (adm.  8d.),  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  elder  brother.  Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  old  mansion  of  the  Queena- 
berry  family  and  dates  from  the  16th  century.  The  Cross  Keys  is  believed 
to  be  the  prototype  of  Meg  Dods's  'Gleikum  Inn'  in  'St.  Bonanza  Well*.  — 
About  1  M.  to  the  W.  are  the  ruins  of  Neidpath  Castle,  finely  situated  on 
the  Tweed  ("View  from  the  top).  About  3V2  M.  farther  on,  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  Tweed,  near  the  farm  of  WoodJumse,  is  the  ^BUsek  Dwarfs  CoUeige\  — 
Many  other  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  from  Peebles,  and  the 
streams  in  the  vicinity  afford  good  fishing.  —  Prom  Peebles  we  may  go 
on  to  on  M.)  Edinburgh  by  train  vi&  Leadbum  and  Eslebank  (see  p.  607). 
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The  train  now  ascends  the  yalley  of  the  Oala  Water,  From 
(384  M.)  FountairihaU  a  light  railway  runs  Ti&  Oxton  to  (IOV2  M.) 
Lauder,  where  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  snrnamed  ^Bell 
the  Gat*,  seized  and  hanged  Cochrane,  favourite  of  James  III. 
(1482).  Beyond  (390  M.)  Tynehead,  where  we  reach  the  highest 
point  (900  ft.)  of  this  part  of  the  line,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Crichtor^ 
CasUe  (15th  cent.)  on  the  right  and  Borthwick  CasUe  (1430 ;  with 
room  occupied  hy  Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell)  on  the  left.  —  393  M. 
Fushiebridge,  —  394  M.  Qorebridge.  To  the  left  are  DaUiousie  Castle 
(12th  cent. ;  much  altered  and  enlarged)  and  Cockpen,  Near  (397  M.) 
Dalhousie  is  NewbatUe  Abbey,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian ;  in  the  grounds  is  the  largest  beech  in  the  kingdom,  33  ft* 
in  girth.  398  M.  Eskbank,  the  station  for  Dalkeith  (p.  625).  Arthur's 
Seat  (p.  520)  comes  into  sight  on  the  left 

403  M.  Fortobello  (Brighton ;  Boyal ;  Marine  Temperance),  the 
Margate  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  it  is  now  included,  with  extensive 
sands  and  a  promenade-pier  (id.;  band  on  Sat.  in  summer).  — We 
here  join  the  East  Ooast  Route  (R.  64b),  skirt  the  base  of  the 
Catton  Hill  (p.  520),  with  the  castellated  Prison,  and  enter  the 
WaverUy  Station  at  — 

406  M.  Edinburgh  (see  R.  66). 


b.  Vi&  Yorki  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

Qkxat  Northesn,  Nosth  Eastbbn,  and  Kobth  Bbitish  Railways 
CEast  Coast  Boute')  from  KinffU  Cross  to  098  M.)  Edinburgh  in  t^/t-iOyt  hrs. ; 
to  (444  H.)  Glasgow  in  91/3-12  hrs.    Restaurant-cars  on  the  principal  trains. 

From  London  to  (335 V2M.)  Berwick,  see  R.  52.  —  Beyond  Ber- 
wick the  line  skirts  the  coast,  turning  inland  at  (341  M.)  Bum- 
mouth,  a  picturesque  fishing- village,  whence  a  branch-line  diverges 
to  (3  M.)  Eyemouth  (Gross  Keys),  a  busy  little  fishing-town,  with 
2670  inhabitants.  -—  343  M.  Ayton,  —  347  M.  Beston  (Wheatsheaf) 
is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Duns  and  St,  Boswells  (comp.  p.  504). 

Near  the  coast,  8V2  V •  to  the  N.E.  of  Beston  (omn.  l«.)i  is  the  yillag« 
of  ColdingJuxm  (Kew  Inn),  with  the  Transition  Norman  ruins  of  a  Bene- 
dictine priory,  founded  in  1098.  From  Goldingham  we  may  proceed  to  the 
N.  to  (2V2  K.)  *St.  Abb's  Head,  a  bold  rocky  promontory,  rising  810  ft. 
above  the  sea.  On  it  are  a  Lighthouse  and  a  ruined  Church  (14th  cent.).  — 
About  8V2  U.  farther  up  the  coast  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  *Fast  Castle, 
perched  upon  a  precipitous  cliff  that  has  been  identified  with  the  ^Wolfs 
Crag'  of  the  *Bride  of  Lammermoor".  Walkers  who  have  come  thus  far 
may  go  on  to  rejoin  the  railway  at  (T  V..)  Coekbumspath  (see  below). 

Beyond  Reston  the  train  follows  the  course  of  the  Eye,  352  M. 
Grant's  House.  Beyond  (36672  M.)  Coekbumspath  (inn)  we  again 
reach  the  sea.  35972  M. /nncrwicfc.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Broxftwrn, 
where  Cromwell  defeated  the  Scots  at  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  (1650). 

36372  M.  Dunbar  (Royal;  BeUe  Vue,  R.  from  4a.  6d.,  D.  4».; 
Oeorge),  a  seaport  and  fishing-station,  with  3600  inhab.,  is  visited  as 
a  summer-resort  and  has  good  golf-links,   The  scanty  ruins  of  the 
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old  Castley  whlcli  plays  a  prominent  idle  In  Scottish  history,  stand 
on  a  crag  immediately  above  the  harhour,  and  command  a  fine  view. 

Beyond  Dnnbar  we  have  a  good  view  to  the  right  of  the  Bass 
Rock  (see  below),  North  Berwick  Law  (see  below),  and  the  Isle  of  May 
(see  below).  About  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  (370  M.)  East  Linton  is 
Tyninghame  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  surrounded 
by  finely-wooded  grounds,  which  are  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday. 

375^2  ^«  L>rem  is  the  junction  of  the  short  line  vi&  Dir Zeton  (see 
below)  to  (6  M.)  North  Berwick  (*Marine,  R.  from  As,  6d. ,  D.  6«. ; 
Royal,  at  the  station ;  Private  Hotels  and  Lodgings),  a  very  favourite 
seaside-resort,  rivalling  St  Andrews  (p.  551).  Its  attractions  in- 
clude a  good  sandy  beach,  picturesquely  interspersed  with  rocks, 
admirable  but  crowded  golflng-links,  and  a  neighbourhood  which 
affords  many  pleasant  excursions.  At  the  back  of  the  town  rises 
North  Berwick  Law  (612  ft.),  which  commands  a  delightful  view. 
Off  the  coast  are  several  rocky  islands,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  Bass  Roek  (see  below).  In  a  field  near  the  station  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Cistercian  Monastery  (1216).  North  Berwick  is  within  3/4  hr. 
of  Edinburgh  by  quick  through-trains,  and  excursion-steamers  ply 
to  and  from  Leith  in  summer.   Pop.  2780. 

Exounions.  A  motor- omnibus  runs  ten  times  daily  from  the  station 
to  (40  min.)  Aherlady  (see  below)  via  (2  M.)  JXrUton  (4d.)  and  Gvikme 
(8cl. ;  see  below).  Jh'rleton^  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Scottish  villages,  has 
a  ruined  CastU  (open  to  visitors  on  Thurs.). 

To  the  £.  (2V2  ^0  io  Canty  Bap  (hotel),  the  itarting-point  for  a  visit 
to  the  Bass  Rock,  which  lies  IVsM.  from  the  shore  (steam-launch  10«.; 
fishing-boat  less).  The  ^Bass  Sock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  820  ft.,  is  the  haunt  of  myriads  of  solan  geese  and  other 
sea-birds.  On  it  are  a  new  lAghthoiue  (1802)  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  (kutle^ 
formerly  used  for  the  conSnement  of  English  prisoners  and  afterwards  of 
Covenanters.  The  landing  is  difficult  except  in  calm  weather.  —  On  the 
coast,  about  1/2  K*  beyond  Canty  Bay,  are  the  rains  of  'Tantallon  Gaatle 
(adm.  free),  a  stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  the  romantic  situation  and 
appearance  of  which  are  most  accurately  described  in  *M armion\  —  Tyning- 
hame  Woods  (see  above)  are  &V2^«  beyond  Tantallon.  —  Bxeursion-steamera 
ply  in  summer  to  (10  M.)  the  I»le  of  May,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse. 

3791/2  M.  Longniddry  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (A^^  M.) 
Haddington  (Qeorge ;  Black  Bull),  a  small  town  (5000  inhab.)  on 
the  Tyne,  with  an  important  grain-market.  The  Knox  Institute 
commemorates  the  fact  that  John  Knox  was  born  in  the  suburb  of 
Giffordgate  in  1505.  Mrs.  Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh;  d.  1866),  another 
native  of  Haddington,  is  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

Another  short  branch-line  runs  from  Longniddry  to  Aherlady,  lA^ne$$, 
and  Ovllane  (Bisset's,  R.  from  Bs.,  D.  9s.  Bd.\  Marine,  B.  4«.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6d.), 
with  five  admirable  golfing-links  within  a  radius  of  8Vx  M. 

Just  before  reaching  (88872  M.)  Prestonpans  we  pass,  to  the 
right,  the  field  of  Prestonpans,  where  Prince  Charles  Stuart  defeat- 
ed the  Royalists  in  1745.  The  monument  to  the  left,  close  to  the 
line,  commemorates  Col.  Gardiner,  who  fell  in  the  battle.  Preston- 
pans takes  its  name  from  its  salt-pans,  and  has  given  name  to  a 
light  table-beer.    Prestonpans  is  also  the  station  for  Tranent  and 
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the  flsliiiig-yillage  of  Coekenzie.  —  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  the 
scene  of  the  hattle  of  Pinkie  (1547  ;  to  the  left).  386V2M.  Inveresk. 
—  3881/2  M.  New  Hailes. 

New  Hailes  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  (iVs  M.)  Muaselburgh 
(Mutitlburgh  Armt),  a  small  seaport,  much  frequented  by  Edinburgh 
golfers.  Horse-races  are  held  here  in  autumn.  To  the  W.  of  Musselburgh 
is  the  fishing-village  of  Fisherrow^  which  extends  nearly  to  Joppa  and  Ecuter 
JHiddingtioTiy  suburbs  of  Portobello  (p.  507). 

Another  short  line  runs  from  New  Hailes  to  Bmeaton^  OrmUton  (with 
an  old  cross),  TTtnton,  and  (7  M.)  Macmerry^  near  Tranent  (see  p.  608).  At 
Ormiston  a  light  railway  diverges  for  Pencaitlcmd.^  Saltoun^Humbie^  and  Qifford. 

At  (390  M.)  Portobello  we  join  the  Waverley  Route  (R.  64a). 

393  M.  Edinburgh,  see  R.  66. 

0.   Vi&  Crewe  and  Carlisle. 

L.N.W.  and  Caledonian  Eailwats  ('West  Coast  Route"*)  from  Button 
Station  to  (400  M.)  Edinhwgh  in  8-121/4  brs.  •,  to  (401  M.)  Glatgoto  in  8-I2V2  brs. 
Restaurant  or  sleeping-cars  by  the  principal  trains.  Luncheon -baskets, 
see  p.  503. 

From  London  to  (172V2  M.)  Acton  Bridge^  see  R.  44a;  thence 
to  (194  M.)  Wigan^  see  p.  406;  and  thence  to  (299  M.)  Carlisle^  see 
R.  47.  The  train  runs  towards  the  N.W.  Near  (306  M.)  Floriston  it 
crosses  the  Esk  and  enters  the  *Debatahle  Ground'.  View  to  the  left 
of  the  Solway  Firth.  —  3O8Y2  M.  Oretna  Junction  (comp.  p.  611). 

From  Gretna  Junction  to  Dumfries  and  Stranraer^  see  B.  65. 

We  now  cross  the  Sark  and  enter  Scotland.  313  M.  Kirkpatrick; 
317  M.  Kirtle  Bridge,  the  junction  of  a  hranch  to  (5V2  M.)  Annan 
(p.  611).  At  Kirkconrull,  2^2  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  grave  of  'Helen 
of  fair  Kirkconnell  Lee'.  —  320  M.  Ecclefeohan  (^Inn,  plain),  a 
small  Tillage  in  a  somewhat  hleak  district,  taking  its  name  from 
the  Irish  St.  Fechan  (6th  cent.),  contains  the  hirth-house  and  grave 
of  Thomas  Carlyle  (1796-1881).  The  house  (small  fee) ,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  village-street  as  we  come  from  the  station ,  is  distin- 
guished hy  the  archway  leading  through  it;  it  contains  several 
interesting  memorials  and  relics  of  Carlyle.  Travellers  hy  the 
fast  trains,  who  wish  to  visit  Ecclefechan,  alight  at  Lockerhie. 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.  is  the  hill  of  Birrenswark  (920  ft.;  view),  with 
interesting  Roman  camps  and  British  (?)  forts. 

326  M.  Lookerbie  (King^s  Arms;  Blue  Bell;  Bail.  RfmU  Rooms, 
temperance),  a  small  town  with  2400  inhah. ,  is  the  junction  of  a 
line  to  (14  M.)  Dumfries  (p.  611). 

340  M.  Beattock  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms,  temperance)  is  the  junc- 
tion for  (2  M.)  Hoffat  (Buccleuch  Arms;  Annandale,  R.  39.  6(2., 
D.  3«.-38.  6d.,  well  spoken  of;  *  Hydropathic ;  Lodgings)  j  a  small 
town  with  2160  inhah.  (doubled  in  the  season),  on  the  Annan,  and 
one  of  the  chief  inland  watering-places  of  Scotland.  Omnibuses 
ply  daily  (6d.)  to  the  sulphureous-saline  Wells  (625  ft.),  which  He 

IV4  M.  from  the  town  and  about  300  ft.  above  it. 

The  Environa  of  Moffat  are  pretty  and  afford  several  pleasant  ezcur- 
Bions,  among  the  most  popular  being  those  to  (1 M.)  Gallow  Hill,  the 
wooded  height  to  theK.  of  the  town;   Hart/ell  Spa^  41/4  H.  to  the  N.E.; 
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the  DeoiVs  Beef  Tub  (which  figures  in  ^Bedgauntlef),  6  H.  to  theN.;  Beld 
Oraiffy  a  wooded  glen  with  a  ^linn'',  or  waterfall,  3Vs  K.  to  the  S.E. ;  the 
dVa  M.)  Maeting  of  t?ie  Water*  (the  Annan,  the  Moffaly  and  the  jETvoa);  OoT' 

fie  Olen^  3  M.  to  the  S.;  Lochwood  Oaks,  6  M.  to  the  S.E.;  and  BaehillSj 
H.  to  the  S.E.  —  Coaches  ply  thrice  weekly  to  (16  M.)  8t.  Marfe  Loch 
(passing  the  Qre^  Mare't  Taifi  in  connection  with  the  Selkirk  coaches 
(eomp.  p.  506',  fare  S«.,  return  5«.,  driver  extra).  ' 

Beyond  Beattock  we  reach  Beattoch  Summit,  the  highest  point 
of  the  line  (1030  ft),  and  begin  to  descend  into  Clydesdale,  We 
cross  the  infant  Clyde  at  (352Y2  ^0  Elvanfoot,  whence  a  light  rail->^ 
way  mns  to  LeadhilU  and  Wanlockhead,  with  lead  and  silver  mines. 
LeadhlUs,  the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  Scotland,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Allan  Ramsay  (1686-1758).  —  From  (366V2  M.)  Syrning^ 
ton,  the  best  station  for  an  ascent  of  Tinto  Hill  (2300  ft.;  view),  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  (3  M.)  Biggar  and  (19  M.)  Peebles  (p.  606). 

At  (373  V2M.)  Carstairs  Junction  (RaiU  Bfmt.  BmsJ  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  forks,  the  W.  branch  going  on  to  Glasgow,  and  the 
E.  arm  to  Edinburgh.    Those  bound  for  the  Falls  of  Clyde  change 

carriages  here  for  (41/2  M.)  Lanark  (p.  631). 

The  chief  stations  on  the  Glasgow  line,  which  traverses  an  iron  and 
coal  district,  are  (SV^  H.)  Carluke,  (ISVz  M.)  Wishaw,  (16  M.)  Mothenceil 
(Royal),  the  junction  of  lines  to  Hamilton  (p.  630)  and  Whiff  let  (for  Airdrie 
and  Coatbridge),  and  to(6H.)  Uddingston  (p.  626).  —  27M.  Okugow  (Cen- 
tral Station),  see  p.  526. 

The  Edinburgh  line  turns  to  the  right  (N.).  375  M.  Camwaih. 
Beyond  (37972  M.)  Auchengray  the  train  skirts  the  N.  slopes  of 
the  Pentland  Hills.  To  the  right,  at  (38372^.)  Cobbinshaw,  is  the 
large  reservoir  (880  ft.)  of  the  Union  Canal.  At  (391  M.)  Midcalder 
we  join  the  direct  line  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  vil  Holytovjn 
(p.  526).  Mineral  oil -works  abound  in  this  district.  39572  ^• 
Currie  Hill.  Farther  on,  Corstotphine  HiU  (p.  624)  comes  into  sight 
on  the  left,  and  Arthur's  Seat  (p.  620)  on  the  right.  39872  M.  Slate- 
ford;  39974  M.  Merchiston. 

400  M.  Edinburgh  (Caledonian  Station),  see  R.  66. 

d.  By  Sea. 

The  steamers  of  the  Lokdon  &  Edinbuboh  Shifpino  Company  leave 
the  Hermitage  Wharfs  Wapping,  every  Tnes.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  for  Leiih  (p.  628); 
those  of  the  Gbneral  Stbah  Navigation  Co.  leave  IrongaU  and  St.  Kather- 
iM^e  Wharf  every  Wed.  and  Sat.  for  Oranton  (p.  624).  Fares  in  each  case 
23<.,  16«.  (food  extra);  duration  of  voyage  abont  30-36  hrs. 

The  steamers  of  the  Cabson  Company  ply  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  it  Bat.  from 
the  Carron  and  London  and  Continental  Wharves  to  Orangemouth  C£U.,  16*.), 
for  Olatgov  (26s.,  24«.,  17«.  6<f.)  and  the  West  of  Seotland,  and  on  Frid. 
to  BorrotDStounnese  (same  fares)  for  Edinburgh.  The  steamers  sail  up  tha 
Forth  and  nnder  the  Forth  Bridge  (p.  560). 

Steamers  of  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company  leave  Bt.  KatheHne  D9ek 
every  Tnes.,  Thurs.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  for  Qreenock  and  OUugow  (80t.,  12s« 
6d. ;  in  about  72  hrs.),  via  the  S.  of  England  and  the  Irish  Channel. 

These  rentes  may  be  recommended  to  leisurely  travellers  in 
fine  weather.  Circular  Tour  Tickets  are  issued,  permitting  the 
journey  to  be  made  in  one  direction  by  the  E.  coast  and  in  the 
other  direction  by  the  W.  coast. 
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65.  From  Carlisle  to  Dumfries  and  Stranraer. 

106  M.  Bailwat  in  21/241/2  lira.  (17<.  Sd.^  8*.  Oi/sd.).  Tlirougb  sleeping- 
eari  run  from  London  (Euston  and  St.  Pancras)  to  Stranraer, 

From  Carlisle  to  (9V2  M.)  Gretna  Junetionj  see  p.  509.   Onr 

line  here  turns  to  the  left.     IOV2  M.  Gretna  Green,  formerly  cel- 

ebiated  for  its  runaway  marriages  of  couples  from  beyond  the  Border, 

the  ceremony  being  generally  performed  by  the  village  blacksmith. 

—  18  M.  Annan  (Buck ;  Queensberry),  a  small  town  with  4300  in- 

hab.,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834), 

to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected. 

A  line  runs  to  the  S.  from  Annan,  across  the  Solway,  to  join  the 
Carlisle  and  Maryport  Railway  (p.  410).  —  To  KirtU  Bridge,  see  p.  609. 

26  M.  Buthwell,  About  1^/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  in  the 
church,  is  a  *Runic  Cross,  the  inscription  on  which  is  said  to  be 
the  earliest  piece  of  written  English  extant.  It  dates  from  the  7th 
cent.,  and  after  being  broken  in  the  17th  cent.,  was  restored  in  1802. 

33  M.  Dumfrieti  (*8tation,  R.  from  3d.  6d.,  "DAs.  6(2. ;  King's  Arms; 
Commercial,  with  a  room  in  which  Prince  Charles  spent  a  night  in 
1745,  R.  3s.  6<i,  D.  4s.  6d. ;  BaiL  Bfmt,  Booms),  the  chief  town  in 
S.W.  Scotland,  with  17,000  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Nith,  A  con- 
spicuous building  is  New  Grey  friars  Church,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  old  castle.  Close  by  lay  the  Greyfriars  Monastery,  in  the  church 
of  which  Bruce  slew  the  Red  Comyn  (1306).  Adjacent  is  the  Bums 
Monument,  erected  in  1882.  Bums's  house  in  Bank  St.  is  marked  by 
an  inscription.  The  house  in  which  he  died  (2l8t  July,  1796)  is  in 
Burns  St,  a  lane  leading  out  of  St.  Michael  Street,  next  to  the  In- 
dustrial School,  on  which  are  a  bust  and  inscription.  His  graye  in 
the  churchyard  of  8t.  MichaeVs  is  covered  by  a  Mausoleum  (adm. 
3d.),  in  a  tasteless  classical  style.  The  Globe  Inn  (entr.  by  44  High 
St),  a  favourite  resort  of  the  poet,  contains  his  chair  and  lines  cut 
by  him  with  a  diamond  on  the  window.  The  old  town -buildings, 
with  a  tower  of  1707,  are  known  as  the  Mid-Steeple,  The  Old  Bridge 
(13th  cent.)  connects  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Maxwelltown,  in 
which  is  the  Observatory  (adm.,  6(2.,  Sat.  3(2. ;  view),  containing  a 
small  museum. 

Environs.  Crossing  the  bridge  to  Maxwelltown,  taking  the  first  turn 
to  the  right,  and  following  the  road  to  the  IS.,  we  reach  (li/s  M.)  Lin- 
elnden  Ahbey,  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cluden  and  the 
JfUh.  The  Abbey,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  founded  in  the  12th  cent., 
but  the  present  remains  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date  (14-15th  cent.).  The 
walk  may  be  continued  up  the  Chtden  to  0  U.)  Irongray  (p.  512).  —  On 
the  estuary  of  the  Nith,  3  H.  to  the  S.  of  Dumfries,  is  OlencapU  (Nith; 
Ship),  the  'Portanferry*  of  ^Guy  Mannering*,  a  small  watering-place,  and 
3  M.  farther,  on  the  Bohcay,  is  *Oaerlaverock  Castle  (the 'Ellangowan'  of 
*Ghay  Mannering'),  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Maxwells  (Earls  of  Niths- 
dale),  dating  in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  Ifith  century.  Gaerlaverock 
ohurehyard,  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  castle,  contains  the  grave  of  ^Old  Mor- 
tality* (R.  Paterson).  —  Another  charming  excursion  may  be  t^ken  to 
(71/1 M.)  *New  or  Sweetheart  Abbey,  to  the  W.  of  the  Kith  estuary.  The 
abbey  was  founded  in  1276  by  Devorguilla  Balliol,  and  derives  its  name 
(dwM  coeur)  f^om  the  fact  that  she  had  the  heart  of  her  husband  John 
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Balliol  (aee  p.  248)  buried  here  in  her  own  tomb.  This  excnraion  may 
be  combined  with  the  preceding  by  crossing  the  ferry  (Id.)  from  (2i/2  M.)| 
Woodside  to  Olencaple  (p.  611).  From  Sweetheart  Abbey  walkers  may  ^o 
on  to  (SVf  H.)  the  top  of  Oriffel  (1866  ft.;  *View). 

Fbom  Ddhfbibs  to  Honiaivb,  171/s  M.,  Cairn  Valley  Light  Railway 
in  1  hr.  —  6  M.  Irongray^  the  churchyard  of  which  contains  tiie  grave  of 
Helen  Walker,  the  original  of  ^Jeanie  Deans\  marked  by  an  inscription 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  About  Vs  '^-  to  the  X.W.  is  an  interesting  Cevenan- 
tBrs*  Monument.  —  V/t  M.  Newionairdt ;  S^/i  H.  8tep/ord.  —  About  5  H.  to 
the  W.  of  (iOVs  M.)  Dwucore  (carriages  to  hire)  lies  Oraigenputtock,  the 
lonely  moorland  farmhouse  in  which  Carlyle  lived  for  six  years  (1828-34) 
and  wrote  ^Sartor  Resartu8\  and  where  he  was  visited  by  Emerson  and 
Lord  Jeffrey.  —  ISVa  M.  Orou/ord;  15V4  M.  KirJcland.  —  17i/t  H.  Maniaive 
(Craigdarroch  Arms)  lies  7  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Thornhill  (see  below). 

Fboh  Duufbies  to  Glasgow,  92  M.,  railway  in  IVi'SVs  hrs.  (fares  13«. 
8d.,  6<.  S^/td.).  —  Soon  after  leaying  Dumfries,  we  have  a  view  of  Lineluden 
Abbey  (p.  611)  to  the  left.     On  the  same  side,  8^  H.  farther  on,  is  the 
white  farm-house  of  Bllitland,   where  Bums  wrote  *Tam  o*  Shanter*.  — 
14V2  M.  Thornhill  (Buccleuch  Arms)  contains  a  monument  to  Joseph  Thomson 
(1868-95),  the  African  explorer,  a  native  of  the  town.    In  the  vicinity  are 
(SVs  M.)  Drwnlcmriff  Ccutle  (castle  and  grounds  open  10-6  on  Tues.  A  Frid.) 
and  (8  M.)  OrUkhopt  Linn.  —  26 Vs  M.  Banquhar  (Qneensberry  Arms),  with 
a  ruined  castle.    A  monument  marks  the  site  of  the  old  Gross  to  which  the 
^Sanquhar  Declarations'  were  affixed  by  the  Covenanters  Richard  Cameron, 
in  1680,  and  James  Renwick,  in  1686.  —87  M.  New  Oumnoei;  i2Vi  M.  Old 
Cumnock^  the  junction  of  branches  to  Ayr  ^.  681)  on  the  left,  and  MuirHrk 
and  Lanark  (p.  681)  on  the  right.    The  train  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  over 
the  Lugar^   celebrated  by  Burns.    44Yt  M.   Auehinleeh^  with  the  mansion 
of  the  Boswell  family.  —  49  M.  Kauchline  (Loudoun  Armt)^  where  Bums 
married  Jean  Armour,  is  the  junction  of  another  line  to  Ayr  and  of  a 
branch  to  0V2  ^0  Oairine  (Burns  Hotel).    Bums  spent  several  of  the  most 
important  years  of  his  life  at  Uauchline  and  at  the  farm  of  Uottgiel^ 
IVs  H.  to  theN.,  and  wrote  here  many  of  his  best-known  poems.  The  ^Braes 
of  Ballochmyle'  are  IVs  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Mauchline. 

68 Vs  M.  Kilmarnock  {Qeorge,  B.  8«.  Sd.),  a  busy  manufacturing  town 
of  (1901)  84,161  inhab.,  possesses  an  elaborate  monument  to  Bums  (adm. 
2d.),  with  a  museum  of  relics ,  including  MSS.  of  several  of  the  poet> 
best-known  poems  and  all  the  editions  of  his  works  hitherto  published. 
The  first  edition  of  Burns's  poems  issued  from  the  press  at  ^Imarnock 
in  1786.  Branch-lines  diverge  here  to  Ayr  vi&  Troon  (p.  681),  to  Irwine 
(p.  681),  and  to  Darvel  and  Strathaven.  —  The  expresses  hence  to  Glasgow 
run  by  Barrhead,  the  slow  trains  by  Dairy.  -—  92  If .  Olasffow  (St.  Enoeh^.t 
Station)^  see  p.  626. 

Beyond  Dumfries  tbe  Stranraer  line  crosses  the  Nitb,  and,  enter- 
ing the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  mns  towards  the  S.  —  47 Vs  M. 
Dalbeattie  (Maxwell  Arms),  a  pleasant  little  town  (3650  Inhab.), 
with  large  granite -quarries  and  works.  —  63  M.  Castle  Douglas 
(^Douglas  Armsjy  the  chief  town  of  OaUoway ,  with  3000  Inhab., 
lies  on  the  N.  side  of  Carlingioark  Loch, 

Excursions  may  be  made  to  C^/t  M.)  Throaee  (kutU,  a  stronghold  of 
the  Black  Douglas,  on  an  island  in  the  Dee;  to  (8  M.)  Aueheneaim  (omn. 
four  times  weekly;  Is.),  etc. 

A  branch-line  runs  to  the  S.  to  (10  H.)  Kirkoudbright,  pron.  Kirooobry 
(Royal,  B.  or  D.  ds.  6d. ;  Selkirk  Arms),  a  clean  little  tows  ($400  inhab.), 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  About  Vs  M.  to  the  8.  is  St.  Mary'^t 
Jtle  (adm.  on  application  at  the  lodge),  now  a  peninsula,  with  a  heronry. 
About  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  is  ''Dundrennan  Abbey,  founded  about  1142  (key  at  a 
cottage  near  the  inn).  A  eoach  (Is.  6d.)  plies  twice  daily  from  Kirkcudbright 
to  C3Vs  M.)  Oatehouse  of  Fleet  (Vurray  Arms),  a  prettily-sltnated  little  town, 
whence  another  coach  goes  on  to  (12  H.)  OrastotMi  Op*  oiS),  passing  near  the 
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monument  of  Samuel  Buther/ord  (c.  1600-1661),  Anwoth  Churchy  of  which 
he  was  minister,  CordoiiMt  Castle^  and  Barholim  T&wer^  regarded  by  some 
as  the  original  of  'Ellangowan'  (comp.  p.  511).  —  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  to 
Dromore,  see  below. 

From  (691/2  M.)  Parton,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Ken^  an  omnibus 
(1«.  6d.)  runs  to  (9  M.)  BalmacleUan,  -^  62  M.  New  QaUoway;  the 
town  lies  6  M.  to  the  N.  (omn.  four  times  a  day).  The  omnibus  goes 
on  thrice  daily  to  (4  M.)  Dairy  (Lochinvar  Arms),  a  favourite 
angling-resort,  and  once  to  Cwrs'phaim,  From  (72  M.)  Dromore  an 
omnibus  runs  twice  dally  to  (6  M.)  QatehouBe  of  Fleet  (p.  512) ; 
77  M.  Creetowvk  (Barholme;  Elian gowan),  on  the  E.  shore  of  Wig- 
town Bay,  —  821/2  M.  Hewtown  Stewart  (Oalloway  Arms^  R.  3«. ; 
Crown ;  Orapes),  with  2200  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  Cree,  is 
a  convenient  centre  for  excursions  to  (13  M.)  *Loch  Trool,  etc. 

Fbom  Nbwtown  Stbwabt  to  Whithobn,  19  M.,  branch -line  in 
56  minutes.  —  7  M .  Wigtown  (QaHotoay  Arm»)  is  a  small  town  (1400 
inhab.)  on  the  £.  bank  of  Wigtown  Bay.  On  a  commanding  site  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  is  the  Martyrs''  Memorial^  commemorating  Jfargaret 
MaeLaehlan  (aged  63)  and  Margaret  Wilson  (a  girl  of  18),  two  Covenanters 
who  were  tied  to  stakes  on  the  beach  and  drowned  by  the  rising  tide  of 
the  Solway  in  1685.  They  are  buried  in  the  parish-churchyard.  —  From 
(11  M.)  WJumphUl  an  omnibus  plies  four  times  daily  to  (IV4  hr.)  Ft>rt  Wil- 
liamy  on  Luce  Bay,  and  thence  twice  weekly  to  Olenluce  (see  below).  16  M. 
MiUisle  is  the  junction  for  (1  M.)  Oarliestown  (inns).  —  19  M.  Whithorn 
(Grapes)  possesses  a  ruined  Priory  Church,  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  earUest  Christian  church  in  Scotland,  built  by  St.  l^inian  (366-482). 
At  Isle  of  Whithorn^  8^4  H.  to  the  S.  (omnibus  daily ;  fare  1«.),  is  another 
ruined  chapel  of  St.  mnian. 

Near  (96  M.)  Olenluce  are  the  remains  of  Luce  Abbey  (12-13th 
cent.).  View  across  Luce  Bay  to  the  Mull  of  Oalloway,  IO2V2  M. 
Castle  Kennedy^  with  Loch  Inch  Castle^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
and  the  ruins  of  Castle  Kennedy.  The  ^Grounds  of  Castle  Kennedy 
(open  on  Wed.  &  Sat.)  are  remarkable  for  their  variety  of  coniferous 
trees  and  their  'Dutch  Garden'. 

106  M.  Stranraer  (George,  R.  is.,  D.  3«.  6d. ;  King's  Arms^  R. 
from  3».  6d.,  D.  As. ;  MdkWs,  R.  from  3*. ,  D.  is.),  a  thriving  little 
seaport  (6000  inhab.),  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan,  the  steamers  from 
which  afford  the  shortest  sea-passage  to  Ireland  (to  Lame,  2  hrs.). 
Pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  the  Rhinns  of  Oalloway,  the 
peninsula  on  which  Stranraer  lies.  The  railway  goes  on  to  (7  M.) 
Portpatrick  (Downshire  Arms,  pens.  7s,  6d.).  —  From  Stranraer  to 
Oirvan,  Ayr,  and  Glasgow,  see  p.  632.^ 

66.  Edinburgh. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Waoerley  Station  (PI.  E,  4),  of  the  North  British 
Railway,  at  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St.,  for  trains  to  London  (yi&  Newcastle 
and  York,  or  via  (far lisle  and  Leeds),  to  Glasgow,  and  to  the  N.  and  E.  of 
Scotland.  —  2.  Caledonian  Station  or  Princes  St,  Station  (PI.  G,  4),  at  the 
W.  end  of  Princes  Street,  for  trains  to  London  via  Carlisle  and  Crewe,  to 
Lherpool  and  MancheUer,  ,io  Glasgow  and  Greenock^  and  to  the  S.  and  S.W. 
of  Scotland.  —  3.  Uaymarket  Station  (PI.  A,  6) ,  a  second  station  of  the 
y.B.B.,  where  almost  all  the  trains  to  and  from  the  W.  stop. 
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The  Snbnrbui  BaUway  ranf  from  LeUh  CmbrtA  Sialion  to  PUnhOl^ 
Waoerle^  Station^  Poriobello^  Duddis^gston  Jt  CraigwMmt^  NiufingUmy  Black- 
ford Hill,  Jiomingtide  Road.  Oraiglockhart,  Qorgit,  Bapmarkei,  Waver  1^ 
Station.  Abbeifhitl^  and  Leith  (Central).  —  Local  trains  run  from  the  CaU- 
dofUan  Nation  to  Dairy  Road^  MurrayfiAd^  CraigUith  CJnnction  for  Davidton's 
Main*  and  Bamion),  Oranton  Road^  Newhaven^  and  Leifh. 

Hotels.  *  North  British  Station  Hotel,  Wayerley  Station;  Caijb> 
DONiAN  Station  Hotbl  ,  at  the  W.  end  of  Princes  St.,  B.  from  b»,  6d., 
L.  &  ,  D.  6«. ;  *Carltom,  1  North  Bridge  St.,  B.  i$.,  B.  or  L.  Sc.Gd.,  D.3«.  6d. 
In  Prince*  Btrect,  to  the  W.  of  the  Waverley  Station:  *Botal  (PI.  a;  D,  Q), 
No.  53,  B.  from  5«.,  D.  5<. ;  *  Balmoral  (PI.  b;  D,  4),  No.  91;  CtenTSAi., 
No.  ISQ ;  CooiTTT  Hotel,  21  Lothian  Boad ;  Bctland  (PI.  m ;  0, 4),  Bntland  St. 
Charge*  at  mott  of  these:  B.  from  i*.  or  6<,  B.  2c.  6d.-8«.,  D.  4<.-&.  dd.  — 
The  hotels  in  Princes  Street  to  the  E.  of  tbe  Waverley  Station  are  some- 
what cheaper:  Botal  British  (PI.  v;  E,  8),  20  Princes  St.,  commercial; 
Douglas,  27  Princes  St.  —  PrioeUe  Hotel*  (*pens\  10-12«.) :  BsmroBD,  88  Princes 
St.  (PI.  D,  4),  B.  4«.,  D.  4<.;  BoxBUBOHB (PI.  n;  0,4),  88 Charlotte  Sq.,  quiet, 
B.  or  D.  from  3*.  6d.;  Vsitcb  (PI.  p;  C,  Q),  127  George  St.;  IEaitlani), 
S3  Shandwiek  Plaoe,  quiet;  Queen,  1  St.  Colme  St.  —  Commercial  Hotels : 
Imperial  (PI.  1;  K,  4),  19  Market  St.  near  the  Waverley  Station,  B.  or 
D.  from  S*.\  Qeorob  (PI.  u;  D,  8),  21  George  St.;  Hxlhb  (PI.  w;  £,  3), 
146  Leith  St.,  B.  3<.;  Adblpui,  59  0)ckbum  St.,  Old  Ship  (PI.  y;  £,  8), 
7  East  Begister  St.,  B.  8«.,  D.  S*.  Bd.,  these  last  unpretending.  —  Temperance 
Hotel*:  *Old  Wavbelbt  (PI.  q;  E,  8),  43  Princes  St.,  B.  &  B.  6f. ;  Cockbuxh 
(PI.  r;  E,  4),  1  Gockbam  St.,  B.  from  2*.  6<f.,  commercial;  New  Wavbblst 
(PI.  s;  B,  8),  B.  &  B.  5«.,  Darling's  Begent  (PI.  t;  E,  ^,  B.  from  8<.,  both 
in  Waterloo  PI. ;  St.  Andrew,  10  South  St.  Andrew  St.,  B.  from  2«.  6<i. ; 
Hogg's,  2  Hunter  Square,  opposite  the  Tron  Church,  unpretending;  Crows, 
West  Begister  St.  (temperance).  —  Braid  Hills  Hotel,  s/t  M*  beyond 
Momingside  Boad  Station  (see  above ;  tramway),  pens.  10«. ;  Barnton  Hotbi., 
at  Bamton  Station  (p.  525):  Qubbn's  Bat,  Easter  Duddingiton  (p.  609).  — 
Edinburgh  Htdropatbio,  2Vx  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  terms  8«.  ^. 
per  day,  62«.  M.  per  week. 

Pensions.  Min  Grant,  17 Hatton  Place;  Mr*,  Bain,  4  KUmaurs  Terrace; 
Mi**  Balfow,  8  Boyal  Circus. 

BesUurants.  Fergu*on  A  Forre*ter,  129  Princes  St.,  D.  (6-10  p.m.)  8«.; 
Ropal  Briti*h,  18-19  Princes  St. ;  lAtilejohn,  135  Princes  St.  and  83  Leith  St.; 
Dai»hi  8  St.  Andrew  St.;  Blair,  87  George  St.;  McVittie*,  Gueet,  #  Co., 
136  Princes  St.  (these  three  also  confectioners) ;  ^Edinburgh  Ca/<i,  70  Princes 
St.  (no  alcoholic  liquors);  Pro/e**ional  d:  Civil  Service  Supplg  Atiociation, 
80  George  St. ;  Ca/i  Royal ,  17  W.  Begister  St. ;  also  at  many  others  of 
the  above-named  hotels.  —  Beer  may  be  obtained  at  most  of  these.  Bdim- 
burgh  Ale\  now  little  drunk,  is  sweet  and  heavy.  Wine  is  generally  dear: 
good  at  the  bar  of  the  Bodega  Co.,  7  South  St.  Andrew  St. 

Confectioners.  *Littlejohn,  Blair;  *Mackie,  108  Princes  St.;  Aitchieou, 
77  Queen  St.;  MeVitie,  24  Queensferry  St.;  Ritchie,  24  Princes  St.  (short- 
bread and  other  Scottish  cakes  at  all  these;  ices  in  summer).  *Fergtmm 
CEdinburgh  Book*  and  other  sweetmeats),  1  Melbourne  Place,  114  Princes 
St.,  at  the  Waverley  Steps,  the  Caledonian  Station,  etc 

Baths.  Twkieh  Bath*,  90  Princes  St.  &*.  Bd.)  and  12  Stafford  St.;  Cor- 
poration BatJu,  with  a  swimming-basin,  18  Infirmary  St.  (PI.  F,  4),  also 
in  Caledonian  Crescent,  Glenogle  Boad,  and  at  Portobello. 

Theatres.  Lyceum  (PI.  C,  6),  13  Grindlay  St.;  Royal  (PI.  E,  8),  Leith 
Walk.  —  Music  Halls.  JEmpirePMace  (PI.  £,  6),  19  Nicolson  St. ;  NewPmilion^ 
Grove  St. ;  Grand  Theatre,  St.  Stephen  St.  —  The  Mvtic  Hall,  64  George  St., 
is  for  high-class  concerts,  meetings,  etc. 

Oabs.  For  1-2  pers,  IVs  V.  Is.,  each  addit.  Vs  V-  6d. ;  luggage  above 
100  lbs.  Bd.  extra.  All  the  principal  hotels  are  within  the  Is.  eab-fare 
from  the  Waverley  and  Caledonian  Stations.  —  By  time:  3«.  per  hr.  |  drives 
in  the  environs  8«.  per  hr.  Double  fares  at  night  (12  to  7).  Fare  and  a  half 
nn  Sun.,  if  ordered  at  an  office. 
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Gable  Tramways  (fares  l-Sd.).  The  central  point  is  the  Segitter  Souse 
(PI.  B,  S),  whence  lines  radiate  to  Newington  (PI.  F,  6)  and  Nether  Liberion^ 
Monungside  (PI.  G,  6),  Braid  Hills  (p.  523),  Oorgie^  Murrayfield,  Pilrig  St. 
(PI.  F,  1;  change  for  electric  cars  to  Leith)^  and  Portobello  (p.  507)  and 
Joppa  (p.  609;  change  for  electric  cars  to  Mtuselbvrgh  and  Levenhall).  — 
A  circular  tour,  starting  from  the  Register  House,  may  be  made  round 
the  8.  half  of  the  city  via  the  North  and  South  Bridges^  Newington,  Mor- 
itingside  {Churchhill;  change  cars),  the  LothiaiBoad^  &n6.  Princes  St.  (fares 
id.%  good  view  of  the  city  from  the  top  of  the  cars).  —  Gable  Tramways  run 
also  from  the  foot  of  the  Mound  (PI.  D,  4)  to  George  IV.  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4,6), 
XauHMofi,  Melville  Drive^  and  Marditnoni  Road ;  from  Hanover  St.  (Princes  St.; 
PL  D,  4)  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Golden  Acre ;  and  from  Frederick  Street 
(Princes  St. ;  PI.  D,4)  to  Stoeibridge  (PI.  B.  G,  2)  and  Comely  Bank.  —  Horse- 
Cars  run  from  Toll  Cross  (PI.  C,  5)  to  Colinton  Boadj  viS.  Gilmore  Place. 

Omnibnses  run  from  Hagmarket  Station  (PI.  A,  5)  to  Corstorphine ;  from 
TcU  Cross  to  Gorgie  Station;  and  from2>ea»  Park  St.  (Stockbridge)  to Leith.  — 
Brakes  ply  in  summer  from  near  the  Begister  House  to  the  Forih  Bridge 
and  QiMens/srry  (fare  Is. ;  return  on  Sun.  3s.),  Boslin  (fare  Is.),  etc. 

Oity  Gnidea,  with  badges,  ^.  per  hr.,  3-6<.  per  day  (unnecessary). 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  E,  3),  at  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St. 

Steamers.  From  Leith.  To  London,  comp.  p.  510;  2-8  times  daily  to 
Aberdour;  daily  in  summer  to  Stirling;  4-6  times  weekly  in  summer  to  Aber- 
deen (fares  7<.,  4s.);  thrice  weekly  to  Dundee;  twice  weekly  to  Antwerp  (2r), 
Cromarty  (15«.),  Hamburg  (60s.),  Inverness  (10«.),  Kirkwall  (22«.).  Lerteick 
(26s.),  Newcastle  (7x.),  Rotterdam  (21.),  Thurso  (18«.),  and  Wick  (13*.);  once 
weekly  to  Amsterdam  (2/.),  Bergen  {H.  Is.  W),  BremerJutoen  (2^  10s.), 
Christiansand  (32.  3s.),  Copenhagen  (82.  3s.),  Stettin,  Sunderland  (7j.),  and 
Hull  (10s.).  Also  excursion-steamers  in  summer  to  North  Berwick,  the  Bass 
Rock,  the  Isle  of  May,  Elie,  etc.  —  From  Granton.  To  London,  comp.  p.  610; 
to  Burntisland  (comp.  p.  660)  several  times  a  day;  Copenhagen  {^.),  the 
Faroe  Isles  (32.,  return  52.)  and  Iceland  (62.,  return  82.)  once  a  month. 

American  Consul,  Rufus  Fleming,  Esq.,  8  York  Buildings. 

Principal  Attractions.  Princes  Street;  Scott  Monument;  Castle;  Lawn- 
market,  High  St,,  and  Canongate;  Holyrood;  National  Gallery;  Calton  Hill 
(view);  St.  Giles'' s;  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cathedral;  Museum  of  Science  A  Art\ 
the  Qifssn's  Brive.  These  points  may  all  be  visited  in  one  long  day  (9-10  hrs.), 
but  those  who  wish  to  see  Edinburgh  to  advantage  must  devote  at  least 
3-8  days  to  the  town  itself  and  4-6  days  to  its  environs. 

Ediiahurgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tically beautiful  cities  in  Europe,  is  finely  situated  on  a  series  of 
ridges,  separated  by  ravines,  about  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Firih  of 
Forth  (5-6  M.  wide),  of  which  charming  views  are  obtained  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town.  Perhaps  no  fairer  or  more  harmonious 
combination  of  art  and  nature  Is  to  he  found  among  the  cities  of 
the  world,  and  even  the  buildings  of  little  or  no  beauty  in  them- 
selves generally  blend  happily  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
population,  excluding  Leith,  is  (1906)  316,837.  Edinburgh  Is  the 
seat  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  authorities  of  Scotland,  and 
Is  renowned  for  Its  excellent  university  and  schools.  It  Is  also  a 
great  centre  of  the  printing,  publishing,  bookselling,  brewing,  and 
distilling  trades,  hut  has  few  important  manufactures.  The  stranger 
is  advised  to  begin  his  acquaintance  with  the  ^Modern  Athens'  by 
obtaining  a  general  view  of  it  from  the  Castle  (best),  the  top  of 
the  Scott  Monument,  the  Calton  Hill,  or  Arthur's  Seat  (p.  520). 

History.  The  authentic  history  of  Edinburgh  begins  about  617,  when 
Edwin,  King  of  Korthumbria,   established  a  fortress  on  the  oastle-rock , 
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round  which  sprang  up  the  settlement  of  *Edwin''s  Burgh\  In  the  lOtli 
eent.  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Scots  (Celts),  whose  name 
for  it,  ^Dunedin"  (i.e.,  hill  of  Edwin),  did  not  permanently  dispossess  the 
Saxon  form.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  practically  the  history  of 
the  castle,  which  was  a  frequent  ohject  of  contention  between  the  Seota 
and  the  English;  and  it  was  not  till  1487  that  Edinburgh  became  the  cap- 
ital of  Scotland  in  place  of  Perth.  The  dty  then  increased  steadily  in 
size  and  importance,  but  Uie  work  of  ages  was  undone  by  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  English  in  1544,  when  the  castle,  however,  made  a 
successful  resistance.  The  subsequent  history  of  Edinburgh  would  be 
almost  tantamount  to  a  history  of  Scotland,  but  among  the  salient  point* 
may  be  named  the  scenes  accompanying  the  struggle  between  Queen  Mary 
and  the  Reformers  (1665  et  seq.) ;  the  defence  of  the  castle  by  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange  and  its  capture  by  the  English  in  1673*,  the  capture  of  the  castle 
by  Cromwell  in  1650;  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  after  the  Re- 
storation (1660);  the  removal  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  London  in  1707; 
the  Porteous  Riot  in  1786 ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward  in  1745. 

At  the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Edin- 
burgh was  the  residence  of  a  literary  circle  of  great  brilliaSDcy,  some  idea 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mention  of  David  Hume  (d.  1776),  Adam 
Smith  (d.  1790),  Robertson,  the  historian  (d.  1793),  Play/air  (d.  1819),  Benrp 
Maeienzie  (d.  1831),  Robert  Bums  (d.  1796),  J)ugald  Stewart  (d.  181^,  ScoU^ 
Wilson,  Loekhart,  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Cocltbum,  and  Chalmers.  The  'Edinburgh 
Review^  was  established  by  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  others  in  1808. 

Edinbnrgh  coBsists  of  the  pictnTesque  Old  Town,  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Walter  Scott,  which  was  rebnilt  In  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent,  after  a  great  fire,  and  of  the  New  Town,  to  the  N., 
which  dates  Its  beginnings  from  1768.  The  former,  once  the  seat 
of  the  fashionable  world,  bnt  now  resigned  to  the  poorer  classes,  Is 
full  of  interesting  old  houses,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  immense  height  (10-12  stories).  The  nnclens  of  the  New 
Town ,  which  is  distinguished  for  Its  massive  style  of  building, 
consists  of  the  three  parallel  thoroughfares:  *PaiNCES  Stbebt  (PI. 
G,  D,  4,  E,  3),  perhaps  the  finest  street  In  Europe  (with  pleasant 
Gardens,  open  to  the  public);  Oeorge  Street  (Pi.  C,  D,  3);  and 
Queen  Street  (Pi.  C,  D,  3).  —  Numerous  modern  suburbs  have  also 
sprung  up ,  particularly  to  the  S.,  while  Poitobello  (p.  507)  and 
Granton  (p.  524)  are  now  Included  within  the  city  limits. 

In  East  Princes  Street   Gardens,   near   the  Waverley  Station, 
rises  the  magnificent  *Scott  Honnment  (Pi.  E,  3),  erected  In  1840 
from  the  design  of  Kemp,  and  enclosing  a  marble  statue  of  Scott 
(d.  1832)  by  Steell.  Fine  view  from  the  top  (adm.  2d.).  To  the  E. 
of  the  Scott  Monument  is  a  statue  of  Livingstone  (d.  1873),  the 
African  traveller;   to  the  W.  are  statues  of  Adam  Black,  a  pro- 
minent citizen ,  and  John  Wilson  (^Christopher  North';  d.  1854). 
Between  the  East  and  West  Princes  Street  Gardens  rises  the  Afotitui 
(PI.  D,  4),  a  huge  embankment  connecting  the  New  Town  with 
the  Old,  at  the  foot  of  which  stand  two  handsome  buildings  in  a 
classical  style:  the  Boyal  InBtitntion  (PI.  D,  4)  and  the  Kational 
Oallery  (PI.  D,  4).   The  former  contains  a  Statue  Oallery,  with  a 
collection  of  casts  (open  to  art-students  only).  The  National  Gallery 
(Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.,  10-5,  in  winterlO-4,  free ;  Thurs.  and 
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Frld.,  10-4,  6(2.)  contains  a  good  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  British  Schools,  some  wax  models  by  MieMel 
Angela,  fine  examples  of  Oainsborough  and  Rembrandt,  and  water- 
colours  by  Williams  and  others  (catalogue  6(2.,  illustrated  4s.  6<2.). 
The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy  is  held  here  in  spring 
(15th  Feb.  to  15th  May;  adm.  la.).  —  At  the  corner  of  West  Princes 
Street  Gardens  next  the  Mound  is  a  statue  of  the  Scottish  poet 
Allan  Ramsay  (d.  1758),  whose  house  (Ramsay  Lodge)  is  now  in- 
corporated with  the  new  'University  Settlement^  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  statue  and  orerlooking  the  gardens. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  occupied  by  the  West  Princes  Street 
Gardens  rises  the  *Gastle  (PI.  D,  4;  430  ft.),  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Scottish  kings,  grandly  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  bold  rock, 
sloping  gradually  to  Holyrood  on  the  E.  but  descending  almost 
perpendicularly  on  the  other  three  sides.  From  Princes  St.  we 
ascend  the  Mound  (to  the  left  the  Bank  of  Scotland ,  p.  522)  and 
follow  the  first  street  to  the  right,  between  the  Free  Church  College 
(in  the  courtyard  of  which  is  a  Statue  of  John  Knox)  and  Princes 
Street  Gardens.  At  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  we  again  turn  to  the 
right  and  cross  the  Esplanade  to  the  castle-gate  (open  free  all  day, 
on  Sun.  from  3.30  p.m.  j  adm.  to  crown-room  etc.  10-4,  in  winter  10-3). 

We  enter  by  a  drawbridge,  crossing  the  old  moat  and  passing  under 
a  portcullis,  and  follow  the  main  road  to  the  highest  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure, where  stand  the  Crown  Room,  containing  the  Scottish  Begalia ;  Queen 
I£ary*t  Room,  in  which  James  I.  of  England  was  born  in  lo66;  the  Old 
Parliament  Hall  (restored  in  1892),  with  a  maseum  and  armoury^  and 
St.  UwrgareVi  Chapel,  the  oldest  building  in  Edinburgh  (ca.  1100).  In  front 
of  the  chapel  is  ^Mom  Meg*,  a  huge  cannon,  resemhling  the  ^Dulle  Griethe' 
at  Ghent,  formerly  believed  to  have  been  cast  at  Mons  in  Belgium,  but 
now  ascribed  to  native  skill  (1465).  The  other  buildings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Argyll  Tower,  once  a  state-prison,  are  not  shown.  A  magni- 
ficent *View  of  the  city  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  Highland  hills 
in  the  background,  is  obtained  from  the  Bomb  Battery.  A  time-gun  is 
fired  daily  from  the  Half-Moon  Battery,  at  1  p.m.,  by  electrical  commun- 
ication with  the  Observatory  on  Galton  Hill.  —  History,  see  p.  516. 

We  now  follow  the  series  of  quaint  old  streets  (Castle  Hill, 
Lawnmarket,  High  Street,  and  Canongate),  which  descend  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Castle  to  (I74  M.)  Holyrood  and  give  some 
idea  of  Old  Edinburgh,  though  many  of  the  most  picturesque 
houses  have  lately  been  removed.  The  visitor  should  inspect  one 
of  the  characteristic,  narrow  closes,  or  wynds,  which  diverge  on 
either  side  (especially  on  the  N.).  To  the  left,  below  the  end  of 
the  Esplanade,  is  the  Vniversity  Settlement  (see  above).  To  the  right, 
at  the  end  of  Castle  Hill,  stands  the  Assembly  Hall  (PI.  D,  4),  where 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  takes  place  in  May. 
The  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
A  descent  from  this  point  leads  to  the  right  to  the  Qrassmarket 
(PI.  D,  5),  the  scene  of  the  Porteous  Riots  in  1736.  Lady  Stair"* s 
House,  in  Lawnmarket,  the  scene  of  Scott's  tale  *My  Aunt  Mar- 
garet's Mirror',  was  restored  by  Lord  llosebery  in  1897. 
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The  High  Street  begins  heyond  the  cross -thoroughfare  that 
leads  on  the  right,  past  the  new  County  BuUdings,  to  George  IT. 
Bridge  (p.  522)  and  on  the  left  (Bank  St.)  to  the  Mound  and  Prin- 
ces St.  Here  rises  *8t.  Giles's  Chnroh  (PI.  E,  4),  the  exterior  of 
which  has  suffered  ttom  an  unskilful  restoration  In  1829,  while  the 
Interior  Is  now  of  great  Interest.  The  chief  exterior  feature  is  the 
Lantern  Tourer  (160  ft. ;  14th  cent.),  an  imitation  of  that  of  St. 

Nicholas  at  Newcastle  (p.  456). 

St.  Oilea^B,  the  oldeat  parish-cliarch  in  Edinburgh,  now  nsually  styled 
*Cathedral%  was  erected  in  the  12th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier 
edifice.  In  1386,  however,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  present  Gothic  church  was  built  in  1886-U60.  At  the  Reformation 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  defaced  and  robbed  of  its  artistic  adorn- 
ments; after  which  it  was  divided  by  partitions  into  four  separate 
churches.  In  this  condition  it  remained  until  1871-83,  when,  at  the  instance 
and  mainly  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  William  Chambers  (p.  606),  the  well-known 
publisher,  the  interior  was  carefully  restored  to  its  original  appearance. 

The  interior  (open,  iO-d,  adm.  3d.;  on  Mon.,  free;  closed  on  Sat.), 
196  ft.  in  length,  presents  an  imposing  though  somewhat  cold  and  bare 
appearance.  The  characteristic  Scottish  barrel-vaulting  should  be  noticed. 
The  stained-glass  windows  are  modem.  We  enter  by  the  If.  Doorway  and 
find  ourselves  in  the  Transept  ^  the  oldest  part  of  the  chtirch.  The  four 
massive  Norman  piers  here,  which  support  the  tower,  may  perhaps  date 
from  the  original  edifice  of  1120.  To  the  right  is  the  Nave,  on  the  N. 
side  of  which  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  EM^  with  the  ArgyU  Memorial^  by 
G.  Ifacbride,  unveiled  in  1896  in  honour  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  (d.  1661). 
Adjoining,  enclosed  by  an  iron  screen,  is  the  Albany  Aisle,  erected  by  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Robert  II.,  in  U02,  in  expiation  of  the  murder 
of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  (p.  646).  Opposite,  to  the  S.,  is  the 
Moray  Aisle,  containing  a  handsome  altar  and  pulpit.  Beneath  the  W. 
window  is  a  bronze  ^Memorial  to  Bohert  Louis  Stevenson  (1860-94)  by  A.  St. 
Gaudens.  In  the  small  chapel  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Moray  Aisle  is  a 
modern  monument  to  the  Regent  Moray  (d.  1670;  p.  625);  the  metal  plate  is 
from  the  original  tomb.  Near  the  handsome  modern  W.  Jl)ooneay  is  the 
font,  after  Thorvaldsen.  From  the  pillars  of  the  nave  hang  the  old  flags 
of  Scottish  regiments.  —  The  Chancel  contains  a  tasteful  modem  pulnit 
and  the  royal  pew  (in  carved  oak).  The  last  pillar  to  the  left,  with  tne 
arms  of  James  II.  and  his  wife,  Mary  of  Cleves,  is  called  the  ''KingU  Pillar\ 
The  Preston  Aisle,  to  the  S.  of  the  choir,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Perp. 
style  (16th  cent.).  The  small  adjoining  Chepman  Aisle,  or  Montrose  Chapel, 
contains  the  tomb  of  Walter  Chepman  (d.  lo82) ,  the  first  Scottish  printer, 
and  a  modem  memorial  (1888)  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  (d.  1660),  who, 
like  the  Regent  Moray  (see  above),  is  interred  in  the  Crypt,  below  the 
S.  transept. 

When  Charles  I.  attempted  to  re-establish  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
St.  Giles's  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh  (1684), 
and  it  was  here  that  Jenny  Geddes  threw  her  stool  at  Dean  Hanna.  Both 
the  dean  and  his  assailant  are  commemorated  by  brass  tablets  in  the 
church.  {The  stool  ispreservedin  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  p.  628.] 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed  here  in  1648.  John  Knox  often 
preached  in  St.  Giles's.  —  The  small  shops  or  booths,  which  were  erected 
between  the  buttresses  about  1660,  were  called  Kratmes,  and  the  wares 
sold  in  them  Kraimery  (comp.  German  Krdmeref). 

Outside  the  chnrch,  to  the  N.E.,  Is  the  shaft  of  the  old  City 
Cross,  restored  In  1886,  and  mounted  on  a  new  pedestal.  — To  the 
N.W.  Is  a  figure  of  a  heart  In  the  payement,  marking  ihfi  site  of  the 
Old  Tolbooth,  or  city  prison,  known  as  the  *Heart  of  Midlothian'. 
Close  by  is  a  Statue  of  the  5th  Duke  of  Buceleueh  (d.  1884). 
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To  the  S.  of  St.  Giles's  is  PABiiiAMENT  SauABB,  an  open  space, 
formerly  the  churchyard,  with  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Charles  II. 
Adjacent  is  a  stone  inscribed  ^I.  K.  1672',  supposed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  John  Knox.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  square  (entr.  in  the  W, 
corner)  stands  the  extensive  Parliament  House  (PI.  E,  4),  formerly 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  now  the  seat 
of  the  Supreme  Law  Courts  of  Scotland  (open  daily,  10-4). 

We  first  enter  the  ^Qreat  Hall,  where  numerous  ^Advocates*  in  wig 
and  gown,  ^Writers  to  the  Signet\  and  solicitors  may  be  seen  in  conference 
with  their  clients.  The  hall,  which  has  a  fine  oaken  roof,  contains  statues 
and  paintings  of  celebrated  Scottish  jurists  and  statesmen.  The  large 
*8tained  Qlast  Window  ^  executed  at  Munich  from  a  design  by  Kaulbach, 
represents  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Justice  by  James  V.  in  1^7. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Hall  is  a  Corridor,  extending  800  ft.  towards 
the  E.,  from  which  the  different  Courts  are  entered.  The  door  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  hall  leads  to  a  staircase  descending  to  the  Advocates' 
Library,  the  largest  library  in  Scotland,  containing  about  490,000  vols., 
numerous  valuable  HSS.,  a  sitting  figure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  MS.  of 
^Waverley^  a  copy  of  the  first  printed  Bible  (Fust  and  Gutenberg),  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  signed  by  James  VI.  in  1^90,  etc.  (keeper,  Mr.  W.  K.  Dickson ; 
10-4,  Sat.  10-1).  On  the  upper  floor,  in  the  N.W.  angle,  is  the  Signet 
Library  (adm.  by  order  from  a  member),  with  oyer  1(X),000  vols.,  belonging  to 
the  ^Writers  to  the  Signet^  {i.e.  solicitors,  originally  clerks  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  prepared  writs  passing  under  the  Kings's  signet). 

The  Supreme  Oourt  of  Scotland  consists  of  two  Courts  of  Appeal, 
each  with  34  judges,  forming  the  ^Inner  House\  and  five  Courts  of  first 
instance,  with  one  judge  each,  forming  the  ^Outer  House'*.  There  are  in 
all  13  judges,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  presiding  over  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  respectively 
of  the  Inner  House.  The  Civil  Courts  sit  daily,  104,  except  Mon. ;  the  Crim- 
inal Court  for  serious  offences  on  Hon.  only.  The  legal  vacations  last 
from  aoth  Har.  to  12th  May,  from  20th  July  to  16th  Oct.,  and  for  about  a 
fortnight  at  Christmas. 

In  the  High  St.,  nearly  opposite  St.  Giles,  are  the  City  Cham- 
bers containing  the  City  Museum  (free  daily),  with  memorials  of 
Bums  formerly  in  Burn's  Monument.  Farther  on ,  at  the  corner  of 
the  busy  South  Bridge  Street,  rises  the  Tron  Church  (PI.  E,  4),  so 
called  from  the  old  *Tron*,  or  town  weighing-machine.  A  little 
farther  on,  beyond  the  street  known  as  the  *Bridge8'  (p.  521),  to 
the  left,  is  John  Knox's  House  (PI.  F,  4),  where  he  is  erroneously 
said  to  have  lived  from  1560  to  1572,  recognisable  by  its  projecting 
front  (daily,  10-4  or  5,  adm.  6d.).  —  We  now  enter  the  Canongate, 
"ptLBsing' Moray  House  (now  a  training-college;  PI.  F,  4)  on  the 
right,  and  the  Canongate  Tolbooth  (comp.  p.  518;  1591),  with  its 
clock,  on  the  left.  In  the  churchyard  of  Canongate  Church  (PI.  F,  4) 
lie  Adam  Smith  (d.  1790),  Dugald  Stewart  (d.  1828),  and  Robert 
Fergusson  (d.  1790;  headstone  erected  by  Burns). 

At  the  foot  of  the  Oanongate  lies  "Solyrcod  Palace  (PI.  G,  3), 
the  former  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  dating  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  1670-79  (open  free  10-5,  in  winter  11-4  or  5). 

The  rooms  of  Mary.  Queen  of  /^ots,  are  still  preserved,  and  contain 
some  relics  of  that  ill-fated  princess.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  audience- 
chamber  a  brass  plate  on  the  floor  indicates  the  spot  where  Rizxio  expired. 
The  Picture  Gallery  consists  of  a  long  series  of  imaginary  portraits  of 
Scottish  kings,  remarkable  for  their  strong  family-likeness. 
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The  palace  occapies  the  site  of  Holyrood  Abhev^  founded  in  1128  by 
David  I.  on  the  apot  where  he  waa  saved  from  an  infuriated  stag  bj 
the  interposition  of  a  miracalous  cross.  The  only  relics  of  this  edifice 
consist  of  the  E.E.  rained  church,  now  called  *  Holyrood  Chaipol.  The  abbey- 
precincts  were  formerly  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  its 
privileges  were  maintained  in  the  case  of  debtors  down  to  the  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  1880. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Holyrood  Palace  extends  the  treeless  King' a 
Park  (PI.  H,  3,  etc.),  at  the  foot  of  Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft. ;  PI.  H,  5), 
which  may  be  ascended  thence  in  ^/^-l  hr.  The  path  passes  the 
ruins  of  8t,  Antony's  Chapel  (PI.  H,  4).  In  fine  weather  the  top 
commands  an  admirable  survey  of  the  city,  the  Firth,  the  Highland 
Mts.  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  Pentland  Hills  to  the  S.W. 

A  pleasant  road,  named  the  ^Queen's  Srive,  encircles  Arthur^s  Seat 
(3  M.),  affording  a  series  of  changing  views.  Proceeding  to  the  E.  frona 
Holyrood,  we  pass  in  succession  O/2  M.)  St.  Margareft  Loch,  with  Si,  Ai^- 
tonyS  Chapel  (see  above)  above  it,  and  (IV4  M.)  Dumappio  Loeh.  A  little 
beyond  the  latter  we  have  a  "^View  to  the  left,  below  us,  of  Duddingston 
and  Duddingston  Loeh;  to  the  E.  are  the  sea,  the  Bats  Rock  (p.  506),  and  the 
conical  North  Berwick  Law  (p.  508)  i  to  the  S.W.  the  Pentland  SiUe  ^,  534). 

The  Salisbury  Craigs  (PL  G,  4,  5),  the  curious  detached  ridge  on  the 
W.  side  of  Arthur^s  Seat,  afford  a  good  view  of  Edinburgh.  Near  their 
base  lies  Dumbiedykes  (PI.  F,  6),  the  home  of  Jeanie  Deans. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Holyrood  we  may  leave  the  King's  Park  by 
the  8.  gate,  1  H.  beyond  Duddingston,  and  proceed  to  (Vs  M.)  the  suburb 
of  Newington  (beyond  PI.  F,  G,  6),  whence  we  may  return  to  Princes  St. 
by  tramway,  by  the  suburban  railway  (p.  514),  or  on  foot  through  the 
Meadows  (p.  521)  and  across  George  lY.  Bridae  (p.  523).  Those  who  take 
the  train  may  alight  at  Blackford  Hill  (p.  528). 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  Soott  Monument  (comp.  p.  516), 
we  pass  on  the  right,  below  the  level  of  the  street,  the  large  Wav- 
erley  Market  (PL  E,  3 ;  market-hours  7-10  a.m.),  the  roof  of  which 
forms  a  promenade.  At  (3  mln.)  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St.  is  the 
Register  House  (PI.  E,  3),  containing  the  Scottish  archives.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  Statue  of  Wellington,  by  Steell  (1852;  *the  Jron  Duke,  in 
bronze,  by  Steell').  Opposite  stands  the  Post  Office,  an  imposing 
Renaissance  edifice  (1865).  Waterloo  Place,  with  a  viaduct  crossing 
the  street  below,  leads  hence  to  the  E.,  past  the  Old  Calton  Burial 
Ground  (open  9-4  on  week-days;  with  the  Martyrs'  Monununl, 
a  memorial  of  the  Scots  who  fell  in  the  American  Oivil  War,  the  tomb 
of  David  Hume,  d.  1776,  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Monument,  etc.), 
to  (4  mln.)  the  handsome  castellated  Prison  (PL  F,  8).  The  steps 
opposite  ascend  to  the  Calton  HiU  (366  ft. ;  PL  E,  3). 

To  the  left,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  is  a  monument  to  the  philosopher 
Dugald  Stewart  (d.  1B28)  and  a  Uttle  farther  on  is  the  Old  Observatory 
(comp.  p.  523).  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  rises  the  ITeUon  MonumesU 
(102  ft. ;  open  8-7,  in  winter  10^,  adm.  3d.;  *View);  a  baU  falls  here  at 
1  p.m.,  when  the  time-gun  is  fired  from  the  castle.  Adjoining  is  the  un- 
finished National  Monument,  erected  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

At  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Calton  Hill,  near  the  Prison,  is  the 

High  School  (PL  F,  3),  a  handsome  building  in  a  Grecian  style. 

[Opposite  is  a  footpath  descending  direct  to  Holyrood.]   Farther  on, 

to  the  right,  are  Bums' s  Monument  and  the  New  Calton  Burial 

Ground  (PL  G,  3). 
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To  the  S.  of  the  Registei  House  (p.  520),  the  North  Bridge 
(PI.  E,  3,  4),  leboilt  in  1897,  crosses  the  hollow  between  the  old 
and  new  towns,  now  occupied  by  the  railway ;  the  view  of  the  city 
from  the  bridge  at  night,  aftei  the  lamps  are  lit,  is  yery  striking. 
North  Bridge  St.,  passing  the  offices  of  the  'Scotsman^  newspaper, 
ends  at  the  High  St.  (oomp.  p.  519),  beyond  which  it  is  continued 
by  the  South  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4),  crossing  the  quaint  but  uninviting 
Cowgaie,  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the  town.  To  the  right,  a  little 
farther  on,  is  the  TIniyersity  (PI.  E,  5),   a  building  dating  from 

1789-1827,  with  a  dome  added  in  1887. 

The  University  was  founded  by  James  VI.  in  15S2,  and  in  1906  it 
numbered  40  professors,  13  lecturers,  and  4A  examiners,  besides  upwards 
of  60  assistants,  and  8000  students.  The  medical  faculty  (ca.  1400  students) 
has  long  been  renowned,  and  a  handsome  'Kedical  School  (PI.  E,  5),  in  a 
striking  Renaissance  style,  was  opened  in  1884,  a  little  to  the  W.  The 
Library  (open  daily  104,  in  summer  IC^,  Sat.  10-1  \  in  vacation  daily  10-1 
except  Sat. ;  adm.  6d.,  for  a  party  it.)  contains  about  205,(X)0  printed  vols. 
and  7600  MSS.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Medical  School  are  the  Miuic  Clatt  Room, 
the  Students"  Onion,  and  the  *  JfcBtDon  Hall  (for  graduation  eeremonials,  etc.). 

Behind  the  University,  entered  from  Ohunbers  St.,  is  the  large 
*Kuaeum  of  Science  and  Art  (PI.  E,  6),  founded  in  1861,  and  containing 
valuable  and  extensive  collections  of  natural  history,  industrial  art,  and 
ethnology  (open  free,  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs.  &  Frid.,  10-4,  Wed.  10-4  and 
6-10,  Sat.  10-10,  Sun.  2-6).  —  Opposite  the  Museum  is  the  Heriot-Watt 
College.  —  Chambers  St.  occupies  the  site  of  the  College  Wynd,  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born  in  1771. 

Lothian  Street  ^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  University,  leads  west- 
ward to  the  University  New  Buildings  (see  above),  and  to  Lauriston 
PLace  (PI.  D,  E,  6),  with  *Heriot'8  Hospital  (PI.  D,  E,  5),  founded 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  fatherless  boys  by  George 
Heriot  (d.  1624),  goldsmith  and  banker  to  James  YI.  (see  ^Fortunes 
of  Nigel ).  The  handsome  building,  long  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones, 
was  designed  by  Wm.  Aytoun  (adm.  10-3,  daily,  except  Sat  &  Sun.). 

Among  other  similar  schools  are  Oillespie's  Institution  (PI.  C,  6), 
Gillespie  Crescent^  Stewards  College,  Queensferry  Road  (PI.  A,'B)',  Donaldson''s 
Hospital  (p.  622);  and  the  Merchant  Company^s  Schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

To  the  left  rises  the  magnificent  Infirmary  (PI.  E,  5),  consisting 
of  several  detached  buildings  in  the  Scottish  baronial  style.  It  cost 
350-400,0002.,  and  accommodates  nearly  8000  patients  yearly. 

The  MeadotD  Walk  (PI.  B,  6,  6)  leads  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Meadows 
(PI.  D,  E,  6),  an  extensive  recreation-ground,  adjoined  on  the  S.W.  by 
Bruntsfield  Links,  another  pablic  park.  —  At  Ko.  26  Gkosqe  Squabs  (PI.  E, 6, 6), 
to  the  E.  of  the  Meadow  Walk,  took  place  the  only  interview  between 
Scott  and  Bums.  —  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Meadows  is  the  Orange 
Cemetery,  with  the  graves  of  Dr.  Chalmers  (d.  1847),  Hugh  Miller  (d.  1866), 
and  Dr.  Guthrie  (d.  1878).  —  About  1  M.  beyond  Bruntsfield  Links  is  Mer- 
ehiston  Castle,  the  birthplace  of  Napier  (d.  1617),  the  inventor  of  logarithms, 
but  now  a  boys'  school.    Merchiston  station,  see  p.  610 

We  may  now  return  to  High  St.  and  Princes  St.  via  Forrest  lload 
and  George  lY.  Bridge  (tramway)  at  the  junction  of  which,  to  the 
left,  is  old  Orey  friars'  Church  (PI.  E,  5),  in  the  graveyard  of  which 
the  'National  Covenant'  was  signed  in  l638. 

Among  the  tombs  in  the  churchyard  are  those  of  Oeorge  Buchanan 
(d.  1632),  George  Heriot  (d.  1624),  Sir  George  Mackenzie  (d.  1691  ^  the  'bluidy 
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Mackenzie*  of  the  Ooyenantera) ,  Allan  Ramsaf  (d.  1758),  and  Robertson 
(d.  1788),  the  historian  of  Charles  V.  The  1200  prisoners  taken  at  the  Battle  of 
Bothw<^  Brig  (1679;  p.  630)  were  confined  here,  and  suffered  great  privations. 

In  UeorgelV.  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4),  which  spans  the  Oowgate  (p.  52 1\ 
is  the  cMef  entrance  to  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  (100,000  vols.). 
The  bridge  is  continued  hy  Melbourne  Place,  containing  the  Sheriff 
Court  Buildir^ga,  and  beyond  High  St.  (p.  618)  by  Bank  St.,  which 
descends  past  the  Bank  of  Scotland  (PI.  E,  4),  a  handsome  Renais- 
sance building,  to  the  Mound  and  Princes  St. 

On  regaining  Princes  St.,  we  turn  to  the  left  to  visit  the  W. 
part  of  the  town.  Among  the  handsome  buildings  to  the  right  are 
several  hotels  and  club-houses.  To  the  left,  in  West  Princes  Street 
Gardens  (PI.  G,D,4;  band  twice  a  week  in  summer),  which  occupy 
the  place  of  the  old  Nor'  Loeh^  Is  a  sitting  figure  of  Sir  James 
r.  Simpson  (d.  1870),  the  discoverer  of  the  properties  of  chloro- 
form. At  the  end  of  the  street,  on  the  same  side,  is  St.  John^s 
Episcopal  Church  (PI.  G,  4),  adjoining  which  is  an  lona  cross  to  the 
memory  of  Dean  Ramsay  (d.  1876).  In  the  hollow  behind  St.  John's 
is  St  Cuthheres  or  the  West  Church  (PI.  0,  4;  rebuilt  1892-94), 
the  graveyard  of  which  contains  the  last  resting-place  of  Thomas 
De  Quincey  (d.  1869;  by  the  S.E.  wall).  —  Opposite  St.  John's  is 
the  handsome  new  Caledonian  Station  (p.  513). 

From  this  point  Queensferry  Street  leads  to  the  right  to  (6  mln.) 
the  *Dean  Bridge  (PI.  B,  3 ;  105  ft.  high),  which  crosses  the  Water 
of  Leith  and  commands  a  fine  view.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  pass 
Trinity  Church  and  several  handsome  terraces  and  follow  the  Queens- 
ferry  Road,  which  soon  bends  to  the  left.  To  the  right  we  have  a 
fine  view  of  the  Firth  of  Forih,  with  the  imposing  pile  of  Fettes 
College,  a  high-class  school  for  boys ,  in  the  foreground.  About 
300  yds.  farther  on,  a  lane  diverges  on  the  left  to  the  (8  min.)  N.E. 
entrance  of  the  *Dean  Cemetery  (PI.  A,  3)|  containing  the  graves 
of  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  Wilson,  Alison,  and  other  eminent  Scotsmen. 
Passing  through  the  cemetery,  we  leave  it  by  the  S.  gate,  beyond  which 
we  cross  the  bridge  to  the  left,  and  reach  the  old  Queensferry  Boad. 

Palmerston  Place,  the  first  cross-street  on  the  right,  leads  direct 
to  (6  min.)  *8t.  Mary's  Cathedral  (Pi.  B,  4),  a  fine  £.E.  edifice, 
260  ft.  long,  generally  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Sir  0.  6.  Seott, 
It  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  erected  In 
1874-79  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  110,0002.  The  ^Interior  (daiy 
services  at  8,  11,  and  6)  is  specially  imposing  and  challenges  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  older  cathedrals.  The  Central  Spire  (296  ft. 
high)  seems  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building, 
but  may  lose  this  appearance  when  the  W.  towers  are  erected.  The 
church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  West  End  District. 

About  Vs  M.  to  the  W.  of  this  pqint  is  'Donaldson's  Hospital  (adm. 
on  Toes.  &  Frid.,  2.80-4,  by  order  from  the  Treasurer^  Castle  St.),  erected 
and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  800  children,  one-third 
of  whom  are  deaf  and  dumb,  by  Alsxandtr  Dmatdsan  (d.  1880),  a  printer, 
who  left  300,0001.  for  this  purpose. 
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From  St.  Mary's  Gathedial  MelviUe  Street  (yriih  a  monument 
to  Lord  MeMlle;  d.  1811)  leads  back  to  Queensfeiry  St.  Qp.  622) 
and  to  the  somewhat  heayy  Church  of  8t,  Oeorge  (PI.  0,  4).  This 
chnich  taces  Ohabxottb  Squabb  (PI.  0,  3,  4),  "which  Is  adorned 
with  an  eqnestrian  *8tatue  of  Prince  Albert  (d.  1861),  hy  Steell. 
From  Charlotte  Square  we  follow  (to  the  E.)  the  wide  and  handsome 
Gbougs  Stbebt,  soon  crossing  (3  min.)  Cattle  Street  (PI.  0,  3,4), 
at  No.  39  in  which  (between  George  St.  and  Qneen  St.,  E.  side) 
Sir  Walter  Scott  lived  from  1800  to  1826.  At  the  Intersection  of 
the  streets  rises  a  statue  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (d.  1847),  by  Steell. 
Farther  on  in  George  St.  are  statues  of  Pitt  and  Oeorge  IV.  (both  by 
Ghantrey),  the  Union  and  Commercial  Banks  and  the  Music  Hall 
(on  the  right),  and  St,  Andrew's  Church  (PI.  D,  3;  on  the  left).  The 
street  ends  at  St.  Andbbw's  Sqvabe  ^1.  E,  3),  with  a  group  of 
Alexander  and  Bucephalus  (by  Steell),  the  Melville  Monument^  and 
several  handsom eBanfts,  whence  we  return  through  St.  Andrew's  St. 
to.  Princes  St. 

At  the  E.  end  of  Qubbn  Strbbt  (PI.  D,  3)  is  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Portrait  Oallery,  opened  in  1888. 

The  gallery  (adm.  10-4  or  6;  Thurs.  &  Frid.  6<l.,  other  days  free  j  closed 
on  Sun.  &  Mon.)  now  contains  about  150  portraits,  a  collection  of  casts 
from  the  antique,  a  statue  of  Robert  Burn$  by  Flaxman,  engraved  prints 
of  Scottish  historical  characters,  and  French  engravings  of  the  17-18th  cent, 
(from  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Watson),  and  a  series  of  draw- 
ings of  Old  Edinburgh  by  James  Drummond,  r-  The  building,  which  cost 
60,000;.,  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  B.  Findlay  (d.  1898).  It  now  also 
contains  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  (adm.  10-4}  Thurs.  &  Frid.  Qd. ; 
closed  on  Mon.;  other  dajs  free).  The  museum  includes  good  prehistoric 
collections,  and  also  numerous  historic  relics,  including  John  Knox's  pul- 
pit, Jenny  Geddes^s  stool  (p.  518),  the  sea-chest  of  Alexander  Selkirk  (the 
original  of  ^Robinson  Crusoe^),  and  copies  of  the  l^ational  League  and 
Covenant. 

In  Jnverleith  Row,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  reached  from 
Princes  St.  vi^  Hanover  St..  Dundas  St.,  and  Pitt  St.  (cable-tramway, 
p.  516),  lies  the  (IV2  M.j  *Botanic  Garden  (PI.  0, 1;  open  free 
daily  8  till  dusk.  Sun.  11  till  dusk;  conservatories  1  to  5.30  or  dusk), 
with  a  large  palm-house.  Adjacent  is  the  Arboretum  (PI.  B,  1).  Ad- 
mirable'View  of  Edinburgh.  Not  far  off  is  the  Warriston  Cemetery 
(beyond  PI.  D,  1) ,  where  Sir  James  Simpson  (p.  522)  is  buried. 
About  1/2  M.  to  the  W.  is  Fettes  College  (p.  522j.  Between  Fettes 
College  and  the  Arboretum  lies  the  Jnverleith  Park,  By  turning  to 
the  left  at  the  end  of  Inverleith  Row ,  and  then  to  the  right,  we 
reach  (IV2  M.  from  the  Botanic  Garden)  Oranton  (p.  524). 

Blackford  Hill  (station  on  the  Suburban  Railway),  adjoining  the  city  on 
the  S.,  to  the  W.  of  ITewington,  is  now  a  public  park.  Near  the  summit 
(600  ft.),  the  *yiew  from  which  is  described  in  a  well-known  passage  of 
^Marmion',  is  the  conspicuous  Ropal  National  Observaicry  (comp.  p.  o30). 
The  Braid  Hilla  (700  ft.),  a  little  farther  on,  are  also  public  and  have  a 
golf-course  (tramway,  see  p.  bi5\  Eotei,  p.  514). 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Edinburgh,  but  now  connected  with  it  by 
continuous  lines  of  street,  lies  its  harbour  Leith  (beyond  Pl.F,  G,  1), 
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a  bustling  seaport  with  (1901)  76,667  inhab.  and  extensiye  Docks. 
Its  two  *Pier8,  each  8/4  M.  long,  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  enliyened  with  shipping  and  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Fife 
(ferry  between  the  pier-heads  1<2.).  The  Trinity  Houae^  erected 
in  1816  on  the  site  of  an  older  building,  contains  some  models  of 
ships,  a  large  ^Painting,  by  David  Scott,  of  Yasco  da  Gama  rounding 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  an  old  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  —  Steamers  from  Leith,  see  p.  615. 

About  174  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leith  (tramway  yik  Junction  Road) 
is  the  quaint  flshing-yillage  of  Kewhaven  (^Peacock  Inn,  flsh- 
dinner  from  is,  6d.) ,  inhabited  by  a  flsher-folk  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  who  rarely  marry  out  of  their  own  circle  and  have  preserved 
most  of  their  ancient  customs.  The  costume  of  the  'fish-wives*,  a 
familiar  sight  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  is  very  picturesque. 

A  little  to  the  "W.  of  Newhaven  is  Trinity,  a  colony  of  villas. 
Trinity  is  contiguous  to  Granton,  a  modem  seaport,  with  three 
magnificent  Piers,  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  a  cost 
of  160,000t.  (fine  *  View  from  the  E.  pier).  The  traffic  here,  however, 
is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Leith.    Steamers,  see  p.  515. 

Szenraioiift  firom  Edinburgh.. 

On  a  hill  IV2  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  suburb  of  Ifewington  (p.  620)  stand 
the  ruins  of  Oraigmillar  Oastle,  built  in  1487,  a  favourite  residence  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (key  at  the  Oraigmillar  Dairy;  small  fee).  The  eastle 
is  most  easily  reached  from  Dvddingston  Station  on  the  Suburban  Railway. 

2.  About  8  H.  to  the  W.  of  Edinburgh  lies  Coratorphine,  reached  by 
train  from  Waverley  Station,  omnibus  (p.  515),  or  on  foot  by  the  Qfteens- 
/erry  Road  (p.  522)  or  by  the  footpath  Yi&  the  yiew-polnt  *^B€8t  <nui  be 
ThankfuV,  which  commands  a  charming  view  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Firth. 
*Cor»torphiM  Hill  (620  ft.)  also  affords  beautiful  views  of  the  Forth,  the 
Forth  Bridge  (p.  550),  and  the  Highland  hills. 

8.  The  Pentland  Hilla,  which  extend  to  the  S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  afford 
numerous  pleasant  rambles.  The  highest  summits  are  Scald  Law  (1898  ft.) 
and  CamtOty  (1890  ft.),  two  good  points  of  yiew  (see  Hap).  The  most 
couYenient  way  to  reach  the  Pentlands  is  to  take  the  train  (Caledonian 
Stat.)  to  (8V2  H.)  Colinton,  (6  M.)  Ourrie,  or  (TVs  M.)  Balemo  (eomp.  Hap) ; 
or  they  may  be  approached  on  foot  or  by  carriage  through  Mominffside 
(p.  511)  and  over  the  Braid  Hills  (p.  628).  B.  L.  Stevenson  (1860-94)  Uved 
for  some  time  at  Swantton, 

4.  Fsox  Edinbuboh  to  Hawthobndbn  and  Boslin  (1  day).  Train 
from  Waverley  Station  (p.  518)  to  (11  H.)  Hawthomdm  in  V«  hr.  —  *=Haw- 
thornden  (open  on  week-days  in  summer,  10-6  \  adm.  1«.),  charmingly  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Jforth  Eslt,  was  the  home  of  the  poet  Drummond  (1686- 
1649),  who  was  visited  here  by  Ben  Jonson  in  1618.  The  tree  under  which 
they  first  met  is  pointed  out.  Beneath  the  mansion  are  some  curious  artificial 
cave*.  Hence  we  waJk  through  a  romantic  wooded  glen  to  (S/4  hr.)  Rotlin 
Cattle  (adm.  6d.),  the  ancient  seat  of  the  St.  Glairs,  celebrated  in  Scott's 
^Bosabelle'.  Close  by  is  *BoBlin  Chapel  (open  10-6,  in  winter  10  till 
dusk,  adm.  Is.;  Sun.  only  at  the  services  at  noon  and  6  p.m.),  founded 
in  1446  as  the  choir  of  a  collegiate  ehureh  (which  was  never  finished), 
and  remarkable  for  its  profuse  decoration,  the  style  of  which  is  generally 
believed  to  be  Spanish.  The  *'' ^entice  PilUxr''  owes  its  name  to  a  legend 
not  unknown  elsewhere.  Near  the  chapel  are  the  R<^al  Hotel  (luncheon 
2«.  6d.-3«.  6df.)  and  the  BatUn  Inn.  —  We  may  return  to  Edinburgh  by 
an  afternoon  coach  (7  H. ;  fare  is.),  or  by  train  from  KosHn  Station.    Those 
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who  prefer  to  make  the  round  in  the  reverse  direction  may  leave  Edin- 
burgh by  one  of  the  morning  coachea  for  Boslin.  The  railway  company 
issues  circular  tickets  (fares  2$.  2d.,  U.  9d.),  which  are  available  for  the 
stations  at  Botlin,  ffawthomden,  BoitlpnUe^  Rotslyn  CastU^  and  Poltcn, 
One  of  the  coaches  also  makes  a  circular  tour  via  Dalkeith  (2s.  6<l.). 

5.  Fbom  Edinbqboh  to  Dalkeith  (6M.  \  railway  from  Waverley  Station 
in  20  min.).  The  small  town  of  Dalkeith  (Cross  Keys;  Harrow;  73(X)  in- 
hab.)  is  uninteresting.  To  the  IT.  is  ^Dalkeith  Palace,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits  and  other 
paintings.  The  house  and  *Park  are  open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  A  Sat.  in 
the  absence  of  the  family.  —  Ifeubattle  Abbey  (p.  507)  is  1  M .  to  the  8. 

6.  Fbok  Edinbubgh  to  thb  Fobth  Bbidoe.  Railway  from  Waverley 
Station  to  (9Vs  M.)  Dalmeny  (p.  550)  in  17-23  min.  (fares  is.  Ad.,  ^i^td.) ;  walk 
thenee  to  O/s  ^0  South  Queent/errp  (Queensferry  Arms),  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  gigantic  7orCh  Bridge  (p.  560).  The  village  (HOC)  inhab.)  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  Margaret,  consort  of  Malcolm  Ganmore  (see  p.  509). 
About  23/4  M.  to  the  W.  is  Hopetoun  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  with  a  fine  park  (^Views),  open  to  the  public.  The  village  of 
Dahneny,  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Queensferry,  possesses  an  ancient  Norman 
church.  The  return  may  be  made  through  *Dalmeny  Park  (open),  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Bosebery,  with  Dahneny  House  and  Bambougle  Castle, 
the  latter  incorporating  andent  remains,  to  Cramond  Bridge  (inn),  IV2  If. 
to  the  S.  of  the  little  coast-village  of  Cramond.  Barnton  Station  (Bamton 
Hotel,  p.  514),  ^/a  M.  farther  on,  see  p.  514.  —  Brakes  from  Edinburgh  to 
Queensferry,  see  p.  515. 

Among  other  points  easily  reached  from  Edinburgh  in  one  day  are 
Melrose  and  Drybwgh  (comp.  p.  505);  Burntisland  and  Aberdour(p.  560);  the 
Trossaehs  (see  B.  68);  Iforth  Berwick  (p.  508);  Linlithgow  (see  below);  Dun- 
fermline (p.  559) ;  Stirling  (p.  535) ;  Lanark  and  the  Falls  of  Clyde  (p.  531). 

67.  From  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow. 

a.  North  British  Railway. 

47  M.  Railwat  from  Waverley  Station  in  1  hr.  5  min.  to  2  hrs.  (fares 
5s.,  2s.  6d. ;  return-fares  7s.  Qd.,  is..  Sat.  to  Mon.  returns,  single  fare). 

After  leaving  Haymarket  (p.  613)  the  train  passes  (3^2  ^0 
SaugJUon  and  (6  M.)  Oogar.  8  M.  Ratho,  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Kirkliston  and  Dalmeny  (see  above).  —  12  M.  Winehhurgh,  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  the  Forth  Bridge  for  the  traffic  to  and  from 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  —  14^/2  M.  Philipstown. 

171/2  M.  Linlithgow  (Star  ^  Qarter;  8u  MichaeVs),  an  old  town 
with  4280  Inhab.,  was  long  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  The  *Palaoe  (adm.  10-5;  fee),  visible  from  the  railway 
(to  the  right),  dates  In  Its  present  form  from  the  14-17th  centuries. 
Queen  Mary  was  bom  here  In  1642,  and  the  Regent  Moray,  who 
was  shot  In  the  streets  of  the  town,  died  here  In  1670.  8t.  MichaeVs 
Church,  adjoining  the  Palace,  founded  by  David  I.  (12th  cent.),  Is 
a  large  edifice  of  various  periods,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular. 
A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  Borrowgtounneu  (pron.  Bo'ness),  on 
the  Forth  (steamers  to  London,  see  p.  510). 

22  M.  Polmont  Is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Stirling  (p.  535).  — 
251/2  M.  Falkirk  (Red  Lion;  Crown;  Royal),  a  busy  town  of  (1901) 
29,271  inhab.,  with  iron-works  and  coal-pits.  ^Falkirk  Trysts^  are 
large  cattle- fairs  (second  Tuesdays  of  Aug.,  Sept.,  &  Oct.).  Wallace 
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was  defeated  by  Edward  I.  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298,  and 
Prince  Gbarles  Stnart  defeated  the  English  here  in  1746.  —  41  M. 
Lenzie  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Coatbridge  (p.  510)  and  to  Kirk- 
intilloeh  and  Aberfoyle  (comp.  p.  637).  Beyond  (46V2  M.)  Cowlaira 
we  descend  a  steep  gradient  through  a  long  tunnel  and  enter  the 
(47  M.)  Queen  Street  Station  of  Glasgow  (see  below). 

b.  Caledonian  Railway. 

46  M.  Railway  in  1  hr.  5  min.  to  2  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  525). 

This  line  passes  through  a  busy  iron-working  district,  the  lights 
of  which  are  imposing  at  night.  Among  the  chief  stations  are : 
10  M.  Midcalderi  16  M.  West  Colder^  the  centre  of  an  extensiye 
paraffin  oil  industry;  33  M.  Holytownj  and  (38  M.)  Uddingston 
(p.  610),  where  we  join  the  line  from  Garstairs.  —  At  (46  M.) 
Olasgow  (see  below)  tjie  trains  stop  at  Eglinton  Street  before 
running  into  the  Central  Station. 

Glasgow.  —  Eailway  Btations.  1.  Mrth  British  or  Queen  Street  Station 
CFl.  F,  8),  Dnndas  St.,  for  trains  to  Edinburgh  and  tbe  North,  London 
(via  York),  Loch  Lomond,  and  for  the  W.  Highland  Line  (R.  71).  —  2.  Cale- 
donian Central  Station  (PL  E,  4),  Oordon  St.,  for  Edinbargh,  London  (vift 
Garstairs  and  Carlisle),  Paisley,  Greenock,  Hamilton,  etc.  -^  8.  St,  Enoch's 
(PI.  F,  5),  of  the  Ot.  &  S.  W.  R.,  St.  Enoch's  8q.,  for  Paisley,  Ghreenock,  Ayr, 
Carlisle  and  London  via  Dumfries,  etc.  '-—  4.  Buchanan  Street  (PI.  F,  2,  3), 
the  Caledonian  terminus  for  trains  to  Oban,  Perth,  and  the  N.  —  5.  Eglinton 
Street  (comp.  PI.  E,  6),  a  secondary  station  for  the  S.  trains  of  the  Cale- 
donian Railway.  —  6.  College  Street  (PI.  G,  4),  a  secondary  K.  B.  station.  — 
7.  Main  Street  (comp.  PI.  F,  6),  Gorbals,  for  trains  running  S.  from  St. 
Enoch''s.  —  Underground  Railways,  see  p.  527. 

Hotels.  ""Central  (PI.  b  •,  E,  4),  at  the  Central  Station,  R.  U,  6d.,  B.  3<., 
D.  5<.,  *St.  Enoch's  (PI.  a;  F,  5),  at  St.  Enoch's  Station,  E.  4«.,  B.or  L.  3«., 
D.  5s.,  two  large  railway  hotels.  —  *Nobth  Bsitish  Station  (PI.  c;  F,  4), 
George  Sq.,  adjoining  Ihe  X.  B.  R.  Terminus;  Windsor  (PI.  i;  D,  3),  200  St. 
Vincent  St.,  R.  from  is.  6<l.,  D.  6«. ;  Gband  Hotbl  (PL  k ;  C,  D,  2),  Charing 
Cross  (W.  end),  R.  f^om  8s.  6d.,  D.  bs.  —  Rotal  (PL  d^  F,  4),  Geoxfe  8q., 
R.  4b.,  D.  4«.-5«. ;  ♦Victoria,  15  West  George  St.  (PL  E,  8),  R.  or  D.  8i.  W.  \ 
Alexandra  (PL  1;  E,  3);  Bath  (PL  m;  E,8),  162  Bath  St.;  Steel's  (PL  r; 
F,  4),  0  Queen  St.,  R.  or  D.  8<.  6<l.-,  Bridge  Street  Station  (PL  q;  B,  5); 
Bltthswood,  820  Argyle  St.  —  Temperanu  Hotels:  Cranston's  Wavbrlbt 
(PL8;E,8),SauchiehallSt.*,  Cogkburn  (PLt;  E,8),  141  Bath  St.,  R.&B.from 
is.  6d.,  D.  3<.;  Old  Wavbrlbt,  186  Buchanan  St.,  B.  8«.,  D.  8«.;  Osbobnb, 
106  Sauchiehall  St.,  pens,  from  bs. 

Bestauranta.  At  the  '^Central  and  *St,  Enoeh*s  Hotels  j  see  aboVe; 
*Fergusond:  Forrester  (Prince  0/ Wales),  86  Buchanan  St.;  ^Lang,  78  Queen 
St.;  Broum,  79  St.  Vincent  St.;  Orosvenor,  Gordon  St.;  Queen's,  70  Buchanan 
St. ;  White,  7  Gordon  St. ;  Watson  dt  Blane,  West  George  St. ;  Rup]9recht, 
183  Hope  St. ;  Hippodrome,  828  Sauchiehall  St.  (see  below).  —  Confectioner. 
Assafrey,  78  St.  Vincent  St.  and  171  Sauchiehall  St. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PL  F,  4),  George  Sq.  Numerous  branch-offices. 

Theatres.  Theatre  Royal  (PL  £,  3),  Cowcaddens;  RoyaUg  (PL  B,  8), 
Sauchiehall  St.;  Grand  (PL  E,  2),  Cowcaddens  (melodrama);  Princees'^s, 
Main  St.,  Gorbals  (PL  F,  6).  —  Empire  Palace  (PL  F,  3),  a  music-hall. 
St,  Andrew's  Halls,  Berkeley  St.  (classical  concerts  in  winter) ;  (2«em'«  Rooms, 
at  the  W.  end  of  Sauchiehall  St.  (concerts,  balls,  etc.).  —  IMmpodroime, 
328  Sauchiehall  St.,  with  restaurant.  —  Scottish  Zoo  Jt  Circus,  Kew  City  Road 
(adm.  6d.-2«.). 

Exhibitions.  An  Annual  Exhibition  of  Modem  Paintings  is  held  in  the 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  178  Sauchiehall  St.  —  Public  Art  Galleries,  see  p.  6Q9. 
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Oabi.  From  one  station  to  another,  or  into  the  town,  1<.  for  1-8  pers., 
112  lbs.  of  luggage  included^  each  addit.  pers.  6d.  —  By  time:  for  the  first 
1/2  hr.  is.  6d. ;  each  1/4  1^'*  addit.  Qd,  —  Electric  Tramways  traverse  most  of 
the  chief  streets  and  run  to  the  suburbs.  —  Omnibuses  also  are  numerous. 

nndergronnd  Bailwaya.  The  Glasgow  Distbict  Sdbwat  (cars  every 
4  min.;  fares,  all  round  2d[.,  any  four  stations  id.)  describes  a  wide  circle 
round  theW.  and  S.W.  part  of  the  city  from  St.  Enoch  Square.  Stations; 
St.  Enoch,  Buehancm  Bt.,  Coweaddens,  St.  Oeorgt't  Cross,  Kelvin  Bridge,  Hill- 
head,  Partiek  Cross,  Merkland  St.^  Oovan  Cross,  Copland  Road,  Cessnoek, 
Kinning  Fork,  Shields  Road,  West  St.,  and  Bndge  St.  —  The  Glasoow  City 
A  District  Railway  runs  E.  and  W.  from  Queen  St.  Station  (Low  Level), 
affording  rapid  access  to  the  Cathedral  (College  Stat,)^  the  University  and 
West  End  Park  (Charing  Cross  Stat.),  and  the  West  End  suburbs  (Hyndr 
land  Stat.).  —  The  Glasgow  Central  Ukderorodnd  Railway  runs  from 
the  Central  Station  (Late  Level)  to  the  N.W.  vii  Anderston  Cross,  Stobcross 
(junction  for  Partiek),  Kelvin  Bridge,  and  Botanic  Garden  to  MaryhiU,  and 
to  the  S.E.  vi&  Olcugow  Cross,  Glasgow  Green,  Bridgeton  Cross,  etc.,  to 
Rutherglen  and  Bothwell. 

Steamers*  Deep-sea  steamers  ply  from  Glasgow  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  indeed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  innumer- 
able river-steamers  ply  to  the  watering-places  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clgde 
and  its  ramifications  (p.  532).  In  summer  practically  every  point  of  any 
importance  in  the  W.  Highlands  and  Islands  may  be  conveniently  reached 
by  steamer  from  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  The  first  2  hrs.  of  the  river 
journey  may  be  avoided  by  proceeding  by  train  to  Greenock  or  Gourock 
(comp.  p.  63o\  V4-I  l^'O*  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  port  of  Glasgow  and  its  long  series  of  ship-building  yards, 
with  the  deafening  din  of  their  hammers,  should  sail  the  whole  way.  — 
From  Greenock  to  Belfast  daily  in  7  hrs.  (VHs.  6d.)',  to  Dublin  daily  in  18  hrs. 
(16i.>;  to  London  thrice  weekly  (80<.))  to  Liverpool  4-5  times  weekly  in 
16  hrs.  (lis.),  etc. 

Goods  Agents:  Wells  Fargo  dk  Co.,  63a.  St.  Vincent  St.  —  Fins  Art 
Dealer:  Andrew  DutMe,  426  &  428  Sauchiehall  St. 

American  Consul,  Samuel  M.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Principal  Attractions:  Cathedral  (p.  528);  Broomiekm  (p.  528);  Walk 
through  Buchanan  St.  and  Argyle  St.  Q>.  529) ;  University  (p.  580) ;  KeUnn' 
grove  Park  and  Art  Galleries  (p.  529). 

Glasgow,  the  commercial  and  industrial  capital  of  Scotland  and 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  with  (1901)  760,423  Inhab.  (or, 
Including  the  snbnrbs  and  contiguous  boroughs,  nearly  1 ,000,000), 
lies  on  the  Clyde,  on  the  site  of  an  episcopal  see  founded  by  St. 
Mungo  In  560,  and  rivals  Liverpool  In  Its  shipping- trade  and  Man- 
chester In  Its  manufactures. 

Among  the  numerous  industries  of  Glasgow  the  most  characteristic  and 
important  is  its  Iron  and  Steel  Ship  Building  (located  chiefly  at  Govan  and 
Partiek),  in  which  it  is  facile  princeps  among  British  towns.  Two-thirds 
of  all  British  steamers  are  built  on  the  Clyde,  or  at  least  provided  there 
with  their  engines.  The  first  steam-engine  was  constructed  at  Glasgow  by 
James  Watt,  a  native  of  the  town,  in  1763;  and  the  first  steamer  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  was  placed  on  the  Clyde  by  Jlenry  Bell  in  1812  and 
plied  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Among  the  other  chief  industrial 
establishments  in  or  near  Glasgow  are  the  St.  Rollox  Chemical  Works  (PI.  G,  2), 
occupying  16  acres  of  ground,  with  a  chimney  485  ft.  high  (over-topped, 
however,  by  a  neighbouring  chimney  of  455  ft. ;  the  Steel  Co.  of  Scotland's 
Works  at  Newton  (railway  from  Central  Station  in  74  hr.)  and  at  Blochairn; 
and  the  huge  works  of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  do.  of  l^ew  York  at  Eil- 
bowie  (20  min.  by  train  from  Queen  St.  Stat.).  The  other  chief  products 
and  industries  of  Glasgow  include  iron,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  thread, 
tubes  and  boilers,  calico-printing,  glass,  pottery,  bUaching,  dyeing,  and 
muslin-weaving.    The  coal-traffic  is  also  immense. 
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Glasgow  is  one  of  the  best  governed  cities  in  Great  Britain.  The  ga«  and 
water  works,  tramway  lines,  parks,  etc.,  are  under  the  management  of  iha 
GorporaUon,  which  has  also  established  model  lodging-houses  and  public 
baths  and  wash-houses,  and  in  other  ways  busied  itself  with  the  sajiitary 
well-being  of  the  city.  —  The  admirable  water-supply  is  derived  from  Loch 
Katrine  (p.  534),  42  M.  distant.  Nearly  S^/s  millions  sterling  have  been 
expended  upon  the  works,  which  are  now  being  extended. 

The  ^Harbour  and  Books  of  Glasgow  are  always  thronged  with 
vessels  from  all  the  comers  of  the  earth.  Abont  half-a-centnry  ago 
the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  was  only  180  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep ;  now, 
by  continual  dredging,  it  is  nearly  500  ft.  wide  and  deep  enongh 
for  the  largest  ocean  liners.  Since  1854  upwards  of  7,000,0002. 
have  been  spent  on  the  harbour  and  dock  works,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  Clyde  Navigation  Trust  has  increased  from  86,0002.  to  517,0002. 
The  total  of  goods  imported  and  exported  has  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  about  1,000,000  tons  to  over  9,000,000  tons.  The 
water-area  of  the  harbour  (which  extends  along  the  river  for2*/2M.) 
and  the  docks  is  over  290  acres ;  the  total  length  of  the  quays  is 
nearly  9  M. 

From  the  Central  Station  (PI.  E,  4)  Union  St.  and  Jamaica  St. 
lead,  to  the  S.  to  Glasgow  Bridge  (PI.  F,  5;  ♦View  of  the  harhonr), 
rebuilt  in  1899,  immediately  below  which  is  the  *Broomielaw 
(PI.  D,  E,  5),  a  quay  800  ft.  long,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river, 
whence  most  of  the  river  passenger-steamers  start.  A  little  to  the 
S.E. ,  adjoining  the  river,  is  the  open  space  known  as  Olasgow 
Green  (PI.  G,  H,  6),  with  iV«l«on'«  Monument  and  the  People^ s  PalaeCy 
including  a  museum,  art-gallery,  and  winter-garden.  From  the  W. 
end  of  the  Green  the  SaUmarhet,  the  home  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie, 
leads  northwards  to  the  Cross  (PI.  G,  5),  marked  by  the  steeple  of 
the  old  Tolbooth,  at  the  S.  end  of  High  St.  From  •  the  Cross  the 
Trorhgate,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  and  the  steeple 
of  the  old  Tron  Church  (Pi.  G,  5;  comp.  p.  519),  runs  towards  the 
W.  to  Argyle  St.  (p.  529).  —  The  High  Street  (PI.  G,  4,  5),  leading 
to  the  cathedral,  was  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  old  city  of 
St.  Mungo.  At  'Bell  o^  the  Brae',  the  point  where  it  sweeps  to  the 
right  and  begins  to  ascend,  Wallace  defeated  a  detachment  of  the 
English  in  1300. 

The  *Cathedral  (PI.  H,  3 ;  open  daily  10-6,  Nov.  to  Feb.  10-4, 
free),  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  edifice,  dating 
from  the  12-15th  cent,  and  mainly  in  the  E.E.  style.  The  Sunday- 
services  are  at  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  The  building  is  320  ft  long, 
70  ft.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high ;  the  tower  is  220  ft.  in  height. 

Interior  (fine  organ).  The  If  avb  (14th  cent.)  has  a  timber  ceUinf.  The 
windows  throughout  the  church  have  been  filled  with  modem  stained  glasa, 
chiefly  from  Munich,  at  a  cost  of  100,OOOJ.  The  Choir,  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a  carved  screen,  is  a  good  specimen  of  E.  E.,  probably  dating 
from  early  in  the  13th  century.  Behind  the  choir  are  the  Litdp  (^kap^i 
and  Chapter  House.  Below  the  choir  is  the  *Cbtpt,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
catheiral,  a  charmingly  proportioned  structure,  with  fine  vaulting.  Some 
petita  66  pillars  are_surmounted  by  exquisitely  carved  capitals.    Chi  th«  D  . 
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side  is  the  tomb  of  Ednard  Inring  (d.  1834),  of  whom  a  portrait  appears, 
as  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  window  above. 

Glasgow  Cathedral  is  frequently  referred  to  in  *Eob  Boy\  and  the 
classical  description  of  it  is  nndoubtedly  that  of  Andrew  Fairserviee. 

To  the  left  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Royal  Infirmary  (PI.  H,  3) . 
In  the  vicinity,  in  front  of  the  handsome  Barony  Church  (PI.  H. 
3,  4),  is  a  statne  of  Dr,  Norman  Macleod  (d.  1872),  by  Mossman. 

On  a  height  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  *Neoropolis  (PI. 
H,  4),  containing  numerous  substantial  monuments,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  Is  the  column  to  the  memory  otJohn  Knox  (p.  519). 
Near  it  is  the  grave  of  Sheridan  Knowles  (d.  1862).  Fine  views 
(closed  6  p.m.). 

From  the  cathedral  we  proceed  through  High  St.  and  Georgt 
8t,  to  Geobob  Sqvabb  (PI.  F,  4),  the  finest  open  space  in  the  city, 
surrounded  by  the  magnificent  Municipal  Buildings  (E.  -,  adm.  free 
10.30  to  11.30  and  3  to  4),  the  Post  Office  (S.),  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land^ the  Merchants*  House  (W.),  several  Hotels,  and  other  sub- 
stantial buildings. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  rises  a  column  80  ft.  high,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Adjacent  are  equestrian  statues,  by  Maro- 
chetti,  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  The  other  statues  are  those 
of  Sir  John  Moore  (d.  1809),  by  Flaxman ;  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde  (d.  1863), 
by  Foley;  Jamee  Watt  (d.l819),  by  Chantrey?  Sir  Robert  Peel  (d.l8fiO),  by 
Mossman;  Williatn  Pitt  (d.  1806),  by  Flaxman;  Dr,  Graham,  by  Brodle; 
Robert  Bums  (d.  1796),  by  Ewing;  Thomas  Campbell  (d.  1844).  by  Mossman; 
James  Oswald,  by  Marochetti ;  Dr.  Livingstone  (d.  1878),  by  Mossman ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  (d.  1898),  by  Thorny  croft. 

In  Queen  St.,  to  the  S.  of  George  Sq.,  stands  the  Royal  Ex- 
change (PI.  F,  4),  In  the  Corinthian  style.  In  front  Is  an  Equestrian 
Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Marochetti. 

The  Mitchell  Library  (adm.  free ;  9.30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.) ,  23  Miller  St. 
(PI.  F,  4),  contains  upwards  of  80,000  vols.,  including  5000  relating  to  Glas- 
gow and  1100  to  Bubert  Bums.  Its  fine  magazine-room  is  supplied  with 
about  270  periodicals. 

The  busiest  streets  are  Argyle  Street  (PI.  D,  E,  4) ,  Buchanan 
Street  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  Union  Street  (PL  E,  4),  and  Sauchiehall  Street 
(PI.  0,  D,  E,  3),  which  contain  the  most  attractive  shops. 

Sauchiehall  St.,  a  long  street  joining  the  E.  and  W.  quarters 
of  the  town,  leads  viH  Charing  Cross  on  the  W.  to  the  pretty 
*KelYingTOve  or  West  End  Park  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  through  which  flows 
the  river  Kelvin,  Near  the  centre  of  the  park  is  the  Stewart  Memorial 
Fountain  and  at  its  S.W.  corner  are  the  *Art  Galleries  (PL  A,  2), 
opened  in  1901,  which  also  include  the  City  Industrial  Museum. 
The  permanent  collection  of  paintings  is  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  provincial  public  gallery  in  the  kingdom  of  works  of  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Venetian  and  other  masters;  it  includes  specimens  of 
Buysdael,  A,  Cuyp,  Hobbema,  Mierit,  Ostade,  Van  der  Ooes,  Rem- 
brandt, Bubens,  Titian,  Palma  VcMhio,  BotticeUA,  MuriUo,  Constable, 
Turner,  ^oyon,  Millet,  Corot,  etc.  Among  the  modem  vrorks  is 
Whistler's  portrait  of  Thomas  Garlyle.  The  sculptures  include  a 
statue  of  Pitt,  by  Flaxman, 
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On  the  hill  to  the  W.,  beyond  the  Kelyin,  rises  the  *I7nivertit7 
(PI.  A,  B,  1) ,  founded  in  1451  and  transferred  in  1870  to  its 
present  magnificent  quarters,  designed  hy  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  (E.£« 
domestic  style,  with  Scoto-Flemish  features  of  later  date).  The 
huildings  form  a  huge  rectangle,  530  ft.  long  and  265  ft.  vide, 
divided  into  two  by  the  handsome  Common  Hall,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  Central  Tower,  200  ft 
high,  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  100  ft.  more.  The  total  cost  was 
about  500, 0002.  The  fine  17th  cent.  Gateway  of  the  old  college 
has  been  re-erected,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  University  grounds.  The  University  possesses  a  library  of 
180,000  vols.,  and  contains  the  Hunterian  Museum  (10-6;  6d.), 
with  its  famous  anatomical  collection.  The  number  of  students 
is  2500 ;  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  assistants  60.  —  A  little  to 
the  W.  is  the  huge  Western  Infirmary  (PI.  A,  1),  and  a  little  to 
the  N.  are  the  Botanic  Gardens  (beyond  PI. B,  1 ;  adm.  free;  station, 
see  p.  527),  with  a  large  circular  conservatory.  —  The  terraces  and 
streets  in  this  part  of  the  town  are  very  handsome  and  substantial. 

The  S.  part  of  the  town  is  a  busy  manufacturing  district;  the 
S.  W.  part  is  mainly  residential,  with  the  large  Queen's  Park,  com- 
manding a  *yiew  of  the  city,  and  including  Camp  Hill,  the  site 
of  Regent  Moray's  camp  before  the  battle  of  Langside,  in  which  he 
defeated  the  forces  of  Queen  Mary  in  1568.  Near  the  large  Victoria 
Infirmary,  to  the  S.  of  the  park,  is  a  memorial  of  the  battle.  The 
ruins  of  Cathcart  Castle ,  whence  the  Queen  watched  the  battle, 
lie  IV2  ^*  ^  ^^6  '^*  — ^0  ^^e  E*  of  the  town  is  the  large  Alexandra 
Park,  with  a  golf-course.  —  Victoria  Park,  in  Partick,  to  the  N.W., 
contains  a  curious  Fossil  Grove, 

*£zctixsions. 

Glasgow  stands  almost  nnrivalled  among  the  towns  ot  Great  Britain 
for  the  numher,  charm,  and  variety  of  the  excursions  that  may  he  made 
from  it.  The  estuary  of  the  Clyde  alone  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  field 
(comp.  p.  527),  and  most  of  the  circular  tours  referred  to  at  p.  499  may 
be  begun  at  Glasgow. 

1.  To  Hamilton  (one  day),  11  M.,  railway  from  the  Central  or  QtMe» 
8U  Station  in  Vz-V*  hr.  (fares  is.,  V/td.),  —  Hamilton  (Royal,  B.  or  D.  Ss.s 
Commercial f  County {  Clydesdale)^  a  prosperous  town  with  (1901)  S3,T76 
inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  the  Ctyde^ 
is  a  favourite  summer-resort.  Close  to  the  town  on  the  K.  is  Hamilton 
Falaoe  (adm.  only  by  special  permission),  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  The  large  Park  (open  on  Tues.  and  Frid.)  contains  tiiie  impos* 
ing  ducal  Mausoleum.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Hamilton,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Avon,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Gadzow  Castle,  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  ballad  by  Soott.  Cadzow  Forut,  with  its  patriarchal  oaks, 
contains  a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle,  survivals  of  an  ancient  BritiBh  raoe 
(comp.  p.  458).  Opposite  Gadzow  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon, 
is  the  summer-chateau  of  CMtelherault ,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
in  1732  in  imitation  of  the  house  from  which  he  took  his  French  title, 
but  little  more  than  a  facade.  About  2  M.  to  the  K.  of  Hamilton  is 
Bothwell  Briff,  where  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  by  the  Boyalists  in 
1679.  The  village  of  Bothwell  (Clyde  Hotel),  with  the  villas  of  numerous 
Glasgow  merehants,  is  V«  ^'  farther  on  (train  from  Hamilton).    Oa  th« 
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Olyde,  */4  H.  to  the  K.  W.  of  the  village,  is  the  pietareaque  ruin  of  *Both- 
well  Cfuitle,  the  home  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell ,  husband  of  Queen  Mary 
(open  on  Tuea.  &  Frid.,  9-6).  We  may  return  by  train  from  Bothwell  to 
Gtiugovr  in  35  minutes.  —  This  excursion  may  be  combined  with  the  next 
(one  night  out)  by  proceeding  by  train  from  Hamilton  to  (9V2  M.)  Tillie- 
tudlem.  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  ( Craignethan)  immortalised  in  Old 
Mortivlity,  and  going  on  thence  to  (QHL.)  Lanark  (see  below),  taking  Stone- 
byres  on  the  way;  or  we  may  go  by  coach  direct  to  (14V2  M.)  Lanark* 

2.  To  THE  Falls  of  Oltdb  (one  day).  Railway  from  the  Central  Sta- 
tion to  Lanark  (26  H.)  in  1-2  hrs.  Circular  tickets  (8<.,  6s,  Qd.\  from 
Edinburgh  lit.  6d.,  7s.  6<l.),  available  in  either  direction,  are  issued  for 
a  combination  of  this  route  with  Tillietudlem  (see  above) ;  train  to  Lanark; 
coach  from  the  station  to  Corehouse  W.  Lodge  (fur  Cora  and  Bonningtou 
Linns)  and  back  to  Lanark;  to  (IV4  hr.)  Oroisford  via  Cortland  Crags  and 
(V2  hr.)  Stonebyret  (adm.  3d.);  footpath  to  (IV2  H.)  Tillietudlem.  —  Lanark 
(Clydesdale,  B.  from  Ss.  6d.,  L.  2s.  6d.,  D.  from  3».  6d.;  Black  Bull^  pens. 
6s.  6d.)i  a  small  town  with  4930  inhab.,  was  the  scene  of  tfie  earliest  exploits 
of  William  Wallace  (13th  cent.).  From  1784  onwards  it  was  the  home  of 
Robert  Owen,  the  Socialist  (p.  279),  who  owned  the  mills  at  Kew  Lanark, 
in  which  he  carried  on  several  interesting  socialistic  experiments.  In 
visiting  the  *Fidls  of  Olyde  from  Lanark  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best 
plan.  After  leaving  the  station  we  take  the  first  street  to  the  left,  and 
immediately  afterwards  turn  to  the  right.  Kear  the  Black  Bull  we  again 
turn  to  the  left,  and  at  the  fork  we  keep  to  the  right.  The  road  now 
descends  (road  to  right  between  two  houses  to  be  avoided)  to  the  first 
lodge  of  Bonnington  House,  in  the  grounds  of  which  (adm.  6d.)  are  the 
falls  of  (>/sM.)  "Cora  Linn  (86  ft.)  and  (V2  M.)  Bonnington  Unn  (30  ft.).  We 
then  return  to  Lanark,  pass  through  the  town,  and  proceed  to  the  W.  At 
the  0/2  M.)  fork  we  take  the  lower  road  to  the  left.  At  (i/s  H.)  Kirk/ield- 
bank  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde.  [About  i/s  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the 
Mouse  Water ^  are  the  pretty  *  Cortland  Crags^  best  viewed  from  the  via- 
duct over  the  ravine.]  At  the  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  we 
obtain  a  ticket  for  Ston^yres  0d.),  68  ft.  high  and  with  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  water  of  the  three  falls,  which  lies  IV4  M.  farther  on.  Crossford 
(see  above)  is  2  M.  beyond  Stonebyres. 

3.  To  Paislet,  7  M.  Railway  from  the  Central  or  St.  Enoch's  Station 
in  V4-V2hr.  —  Paisley  (County;  Olobe^  R.  3».,  D.  35.  6d.),  a  smoke-begrimed 
industrial  town  on  the  (7ar<,  with  (1901)  79,865  inhab.  and  large  thread  (Coats 
&  Clark),  shawl,  and  com-uour  (Brown  &  Poison)  factories,  possesses  a  fine 
*  Abbey  Church,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  14-15th  centuries.  The 
Coats  Memorial  Church  (Baptist)  claims  to  be  the  most  imposing  modern 
church  in  Scotland,  next  to  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  Edinburgh  (p.  522). 
Handsome  Toton  Hall.    In  the  Fountain  Gardens  is  a  Statue  of  Bums  (1896). 

4.  To  Atb  and  the  Land  of  Bu&ns  (one  day).  The  railway  (St.  Enoch's 
Station)  to  Ayr  (4IV2  M.,  in  1-2  hrs.  \  fares  5<. ,  2s.  6d.)  runs  via  Paisley 
(see  above);  Kilwinning,  with  a  ruined  priory  of  the  12th  cent,  (to  the  E., 
Eglinton  Castle) \  and  .80  M.)  Irvine,  with  a  busy  trade  in  coal.  It  then 
skirts  the  sea,  passing  the  watering-places  of  (36  M.)  Troon  (Amer.  Agent, 
Mr.  P.  H.  Waddell)  and  (SSVa  MO  Prestwicky  both  with  good  golf-links.  — 
Ayr  (* Station,  R.  3<.  6d..  D.  4«.  6d. ;  Dalblair;  KingU  Arms),  an  ancient 
seaport  with  (1901)  28,624  inhab.,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  centre  of  the 
^Burns  Country'.  A  statue  of  the  poet,  by  Lawson,  was  unveiled  in  front 
of  the  railway-station  in  1891.  The^^ttZd  Brig\  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
15th  cent.,  is  still  standing ;  while  the  ' JV«u>  Brig""  of  the  poem  (1788)  was 
rebuilt  in  1879.  The  Pier  affords  a  good  view  of  the  mountains  of  Arran 
(p.  532).  The  Wallace  Tower  (130  ft.  high)  was  built  in  1832  on  the  site  of 
an  old  tower,  in  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned.  The 
road  to  the  S.  (tramway  to  Brig  o^  Doon,  3d.)  leads  to  (2  M.)  the  Cottage 
in  which  Robert  Burns  was  bom  in  1759,  containing  a  few  relics  of  the 
poet  (adm.  2d.).  The  whole  country-side  is  full  of  associations  with  his 
poems.  About  Va  V.  farther  on  is  Auld  Alloway  Kirk,  between  which  and 
the  road  is  the  grave  of  Burns's  father.    Just  beyond  the  church  are  two 
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bridges  over  the  Doon,  the  old  one  being  that  over  which  Tarn  O^Shanter 
escaped  with  such  difficulty.  The  gardens  adjoining  the  bridges  contain 
the  Bums  Monument  (adm.  3d.))  a  pretentious  and  somewhat  incongmoiia 
structure  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple  (view),  and  a  grotto  with  figures 
of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny.  We  may  return  to  Ayr  by  the 
road  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Doon.  —  Beyond  Ayr  the  raUway  goes 
on  to  Mapbole,  Oirvan^  and  (59  M.)  8tranr€i«r  (eomp.  p.  618) ;  while  a  new 
light  railway  skirts  the  coast  to  Girvan  (19  M.). 

In  regard  to  the  following  excursions  on  the  Cl^de^  comp.  pp.  499, 500, 
687  (Circular  Tours). 

5.  To  Abboghab,  a  pleasant  excursion  for  one  day.  Steamer  from 
Greenock  or  Gourock  (p.  5W)  to  Arroehar  in  3  hrs.  (return-fare  from  Glasgow 
As-,  8>.  Sd.).  —  Arroohar  {Arroehar  Hotd^  B.  or  D.  3«.)  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  long  and  narrow  Lo«h  Long  (p.  638).  From  Arroehar  we  may  return 
direct  by  steamer  or  walk  or  drive  (coach)  across  to  (2V4  M.)  Tarbet  on  Loch 
Lomond  (p.  534),  returning  by  steamer  to  Ballot  (p.  633)  and  thence  to  Glas- 
gow by  railway  (f&re  for  the  round,  including  coach,  7«.,  6s.)>  Or  we  may 
return  by  train  from  the  Arroe^r  and  Tarbtt  station  (p.  648)  to  Glaftgow. 

6.  To  Gabeloch  Head  (one  day).  We  take  the  train  to  (25  M .  in 
35-50  min. ;  fares  is,  9(1.,  it.)  Helensburgh  (p.  648)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gare- 
loch,  and  proceed  thence  by  steamer  to  (*/«  hr.)  Gareloch  Heetd  (p.  648).  We 
may  return  by  the  West  Highland  Railway. 

7.  To  LocHGoir^HBAD  (one  day).  Steamer  from  Greenock  or  Gourock 
(p .  ^SS)  in  IVs  hr.  (return-fares  from  Glasgow,  is.,  Ss.  3d.). 

8.  To  BoTHBSAY  (p.  538  i  one  day),  via  Greenock  or  Wemyss  Bay. 

9.  To  Abdbishaig  and  back  by  the  'Columba^  (p.  687)  or  'Iona\  one 
day;  return-fare  from  Glasgow  6<.,  9s;  6d.,  from  Greenock  6s.,  3«.  The  tur- 
bine steamer  'King  Edward'  from  Wemyss  Bay  to  Inveraray  (see  below) 
also  calls  at  Ardrishaig  (return-fares  4«.,  2s.  6d.). 

10.  To  T  HE  Island  of  A&ban  (two  days).  The  quickest  route  is  by 
train  from  th  e  Central  Station  or  St.  Enoch"*  to  (Vi-l  hr.)  Ardrossan  (Eglinton 
Arms,  B.  3^.  6d.)  and  thence  by  steamer  to  (40  min.)  Brodieky  Zemtkuh^ 
and  (40  min.)  Whiting  Bay  (fares  4s.  6d.,  2s.  9d.).  —  A  longer  but  more 
interesting  route  is  by  steamer  all  the  way  from  Glasgow.  The  Toys^e 
may  be  shortened  (comp.  p.  52  7)  by  joining  the  steamer  at  Greenock  (via 
the  G.  S.W.  Railway),  at  Craigend  oran  (p.  548;  vi&  the  IT.BJR.),  or  at 
Wemyss  Bay  (via  the  Caledonian  Railway).  It  is  possible,  but  not  advisable, 
to  make  this  excursion  in  one  day.  T  he  steamer  (temp,  restaurant)  touches 
at  Rothesay,  steams  through  the  Eyles  of  Bute  (p.  538),  and  calls  at  Corrie 
C'Hotel),  Brodiok  (Douglas  Hotel),  Lamlash  (hotel),  and  WhiUng  Bay^  all 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island.  A  coach  plies  in  summer  from  Whiting 
Bay  to  Lagg,  at  the  S.  end  of  Arran.  The  picturesque  Brodick  (kutU  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  lale  of  Arran,  which  is  about  20  M. 
long  and  12-18  H.  wide,  belong  to  Lady  Mary  Hamilton.  The  best  short 
excursion  (6  hrs.)  Is  to  ascend  from  Brodick  through  Glen  Rosa  to  (2-2V>hrs.) 
the  top  of  *Goatfell  (2877  ft.;  *yiew),  descend  through  the  wild  ^Gltn 
Sannox  (1-1  V«  hr.),  and  return  along  the  coast  via  (IV2  M.)  Corrie  to  (4*/t  M .) 
Brodick.  *Loeh  Ranza  (inn),  at  the  K.  end  of  the  island,  9  M.  from  Corrie, 
also  deserves  a  visit  (direct  steamer,  see  below).  —  The  walk  round  the 
island  (ca.  50  M.)  is  interesting. 

11.  To  Campbeltown  (1  or  2  days).  From  Glasgow  we  take  the  train 

to   Gourock  or  to  Wemyss  Bay.     From  the  former  a  steamer  sails  dally 

Ti&   Loch  Ranza  (see  above),   Pinunill,  and   Carradale  to  Campbeltown; 

from  Wemyss  Bay  a  turbine  steamer  proceeds  via  Fairlie  and  Loch  Bansa. 

Campbeltown  (Argyle  Arms;  White  Hart)  is  a  whisky- distilling  place  on 

the  Mull   of  Cantyre  (American  Commercial  Agent:  Mr.  Mason  JfildbeJI). 

Coach  from  Campbeltown  to  West  Tarbert ,  see  p.  689.    About  5  M.  front 

Campbeltown,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Mull,  is  Maehrihanish  Bay  C^gadale 

Arms),  a  summer-resort  with  good  golflng-links  (coach  Is.  6d.). 

12.  To  Invebabat  (1-2  days).  For  this  excursion  there  are  four  differ- 
ent routes,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  choose:  o.  By  steamer  Cf^ord  of 
the  Isles",  well  equipped,  or  turbine  steamer  ^King  Bdward^  from  Glasgow, 
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Greencfek,  Or  Gooxoek  to  Inverarfty  direct;  b.  To  Arrochar  by  flteamer 
(p.  63!^  or  by  railway  (B.  71 ;  lVr-2  bra.)  and  thence  on  foot  or  by  carriage 
through  Olmcroe  (20  H.);  ^*  ^o  Lochgoithead  (see  above),  thence  by  coach 
or  on  foot  to  (9  H.)  i9<.  (7a(AeHne^«  Ferry  (hilly  road),  and  from  St.  Cathe> 
rine''8  to  Inveraray  by  small  steamer  in  V4  I^r.;  d.  From  Greenock  or 
Gourock  by  steamer  ('^Lord  of  the  Isles*,  see  p.  W2)  to  Dunoon^  by  coach 
to  Loch  Eel  (Inverehapel ;  8  M.),  by  steamer  to  the  "S.  end  of  this  loch 
(6  H.),  and  by  coach  to  Straehur  (6  M.),  where  we  rejoin  the  ^Lord  of  the 
Isles',  4  M.  before  Inveraray  (in  all,  6  hrs.  from  (Greenock). 

68.  From  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  vi&  Loch  Lomond, 
Loch  Katrine,  and  Stirling. 

Bailwat  to  Balloch  in  Vs-lV*  ^'-  \  Steameb  to  Invwsnaid  in  1  Vs-l'A  hr. ; 
Coach  to  Loch  KcUrine  in  1  hr. ;  Steamboat  to  the  TrostacJu  in  */%  hr. ; 
GoAOH  to  Callander  in  2V4  hrs.  (including  halt  of  Vs  ^*  ^^  the  Trossachs 
Hotel) ;  Bailwat  vi&  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  in  iVr^Vs  lu^*  (or  from  Stirling 
direct  to  Qlatgoto  in  l-iVz  hr.).  This  tour,  which  takes  in  all  11-12  hrs.,  is 
in  favourable  weather  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  better  to  take  two  days  for  it,  sleeping  at  Rotoordennan  and  climbing 
Ben  Lomond  on  the  following  morning.  The  Circular  Tour  Tickets  are 
available  for  7  days,  and  the  journey  may  be  broken  at  any  point.  Fares 
from  Glasgow  and  back  (omitting  Edinburgh)  18«.  lid.,  lot.  lOd. ;  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  (or  vice  versa)  21«.  2d.,  17«.;  from  Edinburgh  and 
back,  including  Glasgow,  26«.  2d.,  19«.  6d.  —  Carriage  and  pair  from  In- 
versnaid  to  Loch  Katrine  10s.,  gratuity  2s. ;  from  the  Trossachs  to  Callander 
16s.  and  3s.  6d.;  from  Inversnaid  to  Stronachlachar  7«.  6d.-10s.  and  Is. 
6d.'2s.  6d. 

The  Trossachs  tour  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  may  also  be  made  via 
Aberfoyle  (fares  as  above);  see  p.  536. 

Trains  start  at  Queen  Street  Station  (Low  Level)  and  at  the 
Central  Station  (Low  Leyel)  and  follow  at  first  the  underground 
railways  indicated  at  p.  627.  Beyond  (10  M.)  DaUnuir^  where  the 
routes  unite,  we  approach  the  husy  waterway  of  the  Clyde.  At 
(13  M.)  Bowling  heglns  the  Forth  #  Clyde  Canal.  —  16  M.  Dum- 
barton (Elephant),  an  Industrial  town  with  17,000  inhab.,  Is  com- 
manded by  a  Castle,  strikingly  situated  on  a  precipitous  rocky  hill 
(280  ft.)  and  presenting  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  especially 
when  seen  from  the  Clyde.  Dumbarton  Castle  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  Scottish  history,  and  was  one  of  the  four  fortresses  secured 
to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  The  town  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Leven,  through  which  Loch  Lomond  discharges  its  waters.  — 
The  train  now  turns  to  the  N.,  leaving  the  West  Highland  Line 
(R.  71)  to  the  left.  At  (18  M.)  Benton  is  a  monument  to  Tobias 
Smollett  (1721-71),  who  was  bom  at  Dalquharn,  a  little  to  the  S. — 
At  (21  M.)  Ballocli  (^Tillychewan  Arms,  R.  or  D.  3s.)  the  train  runs 
on  to  the  pier,  alongside  the  steamer  (with  restaurant,  D.  2s.  6d.). 
Balloch  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  *Looh  Lomond ,  the  largest  (25  M. 
long,  1-5  M.  wide)  and  in  some  respects  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Scottish  lakes.  Its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  many  wooded  islands, 
among  which  the  steamer  threads  its  way.  Luss  (*Hotel),  our  first 
or  second  stopping-place,  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  at  the 
point  where  it  begins  to  contract.    The  majestic  *Ben  Lomond. 
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(3192  ft.)  fonns  the  background  to  the  right;  those  who  wish  to 

ascend  it  disemhark  at  Bowardennan  (Hotel,  R.  or  B.  49.). 

The  ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  takes  2^  hrs.  (descent  IVs-S  lurs.)  and  is 
easily  aecomplished  (guide  not  indispensable  \  pony  with  gnide  8-i0«.)*  The 
path  is  marshy  and  sometimes  not  very  distinct;  it  disappears  entirely  at 
a  marshy  tract  about  halfway  up,  and  here  we  hear  to  the  left  and  soon 
come  in  sight  of  the  cairn  which  serves  as  a  land-mark.  The  *View  is  very 
extensive,  stretching  on  the  S.E.  over  the  Lowlands  as  far  as  Edinburgh; 
to  the  W.  lies  Loch  Lomond,  with  the  Cobbler,  Ben  Vane,  Ben  Voirlich, 
and  other  mountains  surrounding  it;  more  to  the  right  are  the  twin- 
peaks  of  Ben  Gruachan  and  the  tent-shaped  Ben  Kore.  —  The  descent  nxay 
be  made  to  Inversnaid  (see  below)  or  to  Aberfoyle  (p.  5S7),  to  the  S.E. 

Beyond  Rowardennan  the  steamer  skirts  the  rocky  Craig  Boyston, 
in  which  appears  a  cave  known  as  'Rob  Roy's  Prison'.  It  then 
crosses  to  Tarbet  (*Hote{,  R.  4«.  Gd.,  B.  3^.),  prettily  situated  on  theW. 
bank,  and  commanding  the  best  ylew  of  Ben  Lomond.  Railway- 
station,  see  p.  548.  —  Onr  steamboat-jonrney  ends  at  Inversnaid 
(^Hotel^  R.  4s.,  D.  49. 6d.),  one  of  the  finest  points  on  Loch  Lomond, 
affording  splendid  views  of  the  mountains  above  Arrochar.  Jnst 
before  reaching  the  pier  we  pass  a  pretty  waterfall. 

The  steamer  goes  on  to  (90-25  min.)  Ardhti  (Hotel,  E.  or  D.  4i.),  at  the 
head  of  the  loch,  and  returns  later  to  Inversnaid.  Railway-station,  see  p.  618. 
Coaches  (fare  4s.)  ply  twice  daily  from  Ardlui  vl&  (2  M.)  *Inverartum  Hoitl 
and  up  Olen  Fctlloch  to  (61/2  M.)  Oricmlari^  (p.  648),  whence  we  may  proceed 
by  railway  to  Oban  (p.  540),  Fort  William  (p.  5i9),  or  Killin  (p.  643).  —  A 
small-boat  or  walking  excursion  may  be  made  from  Inversnaid  to  Rob 
Roy't  Cave,  1  M.  to  the  K.,  with  an  almost  invisible  entrance. 

At  Inversnaid  the  steamer  Is  met  by  a  coach  to  take  the  pass- 
engers across  the  ridge  between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine, 
a  distance  of  572  ^*  Those  who  prefer  It  have  nsnally  time 
(1^/4  hr.)  to  walk,  but  the  ascent  from  this  side  is  long  and  some- 
what fatiguing.  The  road  passes  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  and  the 
small  Loch  Arklet  On  reaching  Stronachlachar  (*Hotel,  R.  4s., 
L.  2s.  6(2.,  D.  4s.  6d.),  we  embark  In  the  small  steamer  that  piles 
on  *Looh  Katrine,  a  beautiful  lake  about  91/2  ^*  long.  The  finest 
scenery  is  at  its  E.  end,  where  steep  cliffs  alternate  with  beautifal 
woods.  In  which  the  bright  green  foliage  of  the  birch  is  predominant. 
Here,  too,  is  the  charming  little  *EUenU  Isle,  Immortalised  in  the 
^Lady  of  the  Lake\  a  poem  that  renders  all  other  guidebooks  almost 
superfluous  for  this  part  of  Scotland.  To  the  right  towers  the  noble 
form  of  Ben  Venue  (2393  ft.).  Some  traces  of  the  works  for  convey- 
ing the  water  of  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow  (comp.  p.  628)  may  be 
s'^.en  on  the  S.  shore.  —  From  the  pier  to  Aberfoyle,  see  p.  637. 

The  *TroflBachB  (^bristling  country') ,  a  richly-wooded  and  ro- 
mantic valley,  begin  immediately  to  the  E.  of  Loch  Katrine,  and 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  districts  in  Scotland  than  that  be- 
tween Ellen's  Isle  and  the  (1 V4  M.)  Trostaehs  Hotel  (R.  4f.,  B.  St.. 
D.  6«.),  on  the  bank  of  the  small  *Loch  Ad^ray,  The  coach  waits 
V2  hr.  at  the  hotel,  and  luncheon  (28.  6(i.)  Is  ready  for  the  pas- 
sengers. At  the  E.  end  of  Loch  Achray  we  pass  (l^s  M.)  the  Brig 
of  Turk ,  and  1  M.  farther  on  we  reach  *Loeh  Vennaehar,  along 
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the  N.  side  of  which  the  road  mns  for  4  M.  To  the  left  rises  Ben 
Ledi  (see  below).  At  the  E.  end  of  the  loch  was  Coilantogle  Ford, 
the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Fitzjames  and  Roderick  Dhn.  On 
a  hill  to  the  left,  shortly  before  we  reach  (2  M.)  Callander,  is  a 
cnrionsly  perched  bonlder  known  as  *  Samson's  Pntting  Stone'. 

Callander  (Dreadnought;  Aneaater  Arms;  Caledonian  Temper^ 
anee,  pens.  Ss.  9e{.;  Hydropathic),  a  faronrite  centre  of  Highland 
tourists,  is  pictnresqnely  situated  on  the  Teiih, 

Those  who  have  not  time  to  take  the  tonr  mentioned  at  p.  648 
should  at  least  walk  or  drive  (one-horse  earr.  there  and  back  9-7$.)  through 
the  picturesque  Past  of  Lenj/  to  (8Vs  V>)  ^Loeh  Lubnerig  (oomp.  p.  649). 
Tolerable  walkers  should  extend  this  excursion  to  StreUhyre^  5Vs  H.  farther 
on,  beyond  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  return  thence  by  train. 

About  IV2  H.  to  the  N.  of  Callander  are  the  TalU  of  Bracklin ,  in  a 
romantic  wooded  gorge.  On  the  way  from  the  station  to  the  village  we 
take  the  first  crosfi-road  to  the  right  and  ascend  by  a  rough  cart-track 
to  (1  min.)  a  small  wood.  The  Indistinct  footpath  skirts  this  to  the  right 
and  leads  along  the  hillside  to  (8  min.)  a  wall,  which  we  cross.  We  con- 
tinue in  the  same  direction  (E.)  to  (8  min.)  a  deep  hollow,  and  then  de- 
scend to  (2-8  min.)  the  falls.  We  cross  the  little  wooden  bridge  and  ex- 
plore the  pretty  points  of  view  on  the  opposite  bank.  —  Callander  is  the 
usual  starting  point  for  an  ascent  of  Ben Xedl  (2875  ft.$  2V2-8  hrs.;  *View). 

From  Callander  we  continue  our  Journey  by  railway.  To  the  right, 
at  (8M.)  Doun<  ( Woodside),  is  a  picturesque  ruined  castle.  — 11 M. 
Dunblane  (Stirling  Arms ;  ^Hydropathic)  has  an  E.E.  ^Cathedral 
(13th  cent.),  with  a  Norman  tower,  restored  in  1892  and  now  used 
as  the  parish-ohurch  (adm.  3(2.).  Pleasant  walk  through  Kippenross 
Park  to  Bridge-of-Allan.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Dunblane  is  the 
field  of  Sheriffmuir  (battle  1715).  —  13  M.  Bridge-of-Allan  {Royal; 
Queen's,  pens,  from  6a.;  Hydropathic,  pens,  from  7s.  6d.),  an  inland 
watering-place,  with  mineral  springs,  famed  for  its  mild,  climate. 

16  M.  Stirling  (*Oolden  Lion,  King  St.,  V4  M.  from  the  station, 
R.4s.;  Royal;  Lennox;  Waverley,  K.  or  D.  from  2s. 6d.,  temperance), 
an  ancient  town  with  18,400  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Forth,  36  M. 
abOYe  Edinburgh,  and  was  formerly  a  fayourite  residence  of  the 
Scottish  sovereigns.  The  picturesque  and  yenerable  *  Castle  is 
situated  upon  a  lofty  height  resembling  the  castle-rock  of  Edin- 
burgh.  On  the  Esplanade  is  a  Statue  of  Robert  Bruee. 

Stirling  Oastle  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Scottish  history.  In  1804  it 
was  taken  by  Edward  I.  of  England  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  but  it 
was  retaken  by  Bruce  ten  years  later,  after  Bannockbum.  James  II.  (1480) 
and  James  V.  (1513)  were  bom  in  the  castle ;  and  here,  in  1468,  James  n. 
stabbed  the  rebellious  Earl  of  Douglas. 

We  first  enter  the  Lower  Court  (guide,  6<l.  each,  unnecessary),  in  which, 
to  the  left,  stands  the  Gothic  Palace  o/Jamei  V,  (16th  cent.).  Thence  we 
pass  into  the  Upper  Court,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  stands  the  ParUameni 
Hout;  and  on  the  N.  the  Chapel  Royal.  The  passage  to  the  left  of  the 
latter  leads  to  the  Dougleu  Qardent,  whence  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to 
the  Douglas  Room,  the  scene  of  the  above-mentioned  tragedy.  Good  views 
are  obtained  from  the  garden-wall  behind  the  governor ""s  house:  to  the 
extreme  left  (W.)  Ben  Lomond,  then  Ben  Venue,  Ben  Ledi.  and  Ben  Voir- 
lich)  to  the  K.  and  E.  the  Ochils;  nearer,  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  Abbey 
Craig  and  Wallace  Monument,  Oambnskenneth  Abbey,  and  the  ^Links  of 
Forth^ ;  to  the  8.,  Bannockbum. 
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We  now  pass  througli  the  park-like  Cemettryf  with  its  handsome 
Martyrs'  Memorial,  to  the  ancient  Oreyfrian^  CAvre^  (14d4;  adm. 
2d.) ;  fine  Tiew  from  the  highest  part  of  the  churchyard  (orient- 
ation-tahle).  Adjacent  is  Cowane's  Hospital  or  OuildhaU^  with  a 
small  musenm.  —  Among  the  interesting  old  honses  of  Stirling  is 
ArgyWs  Lodging^  in  Broad  St.  (£.  side  of  the  Castle  Wynd),  hnilt 
in  the  16th  cent.,  and  now  a  military  hospital. 

ExcDKSioNs  FsoM  Stibling.  About  IVs  M.  to  the  S.  of  Stirling  lies 
tht  village  of  Bi.  Ninian  (tramway  id.) ,  and  Vs  M.  farther  on  ia  the  field  of 
Bannockourn,  where  Robert  Bmce  defeated  ihe  army  of  Edward  n.,  tiiiiee 
as  large  as  the  Scottish  army,  in  1314.  The  ''Bort  £lofi«\  on  wMch  the 
Scottish  standard  was  planted,  is  still  pointed  oat  (view).  —  At  Sauchie- 
burn ,  8  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Bannoekbum ,  James  III.  was  defeated  by  his 
insurgent  nobles  in  1488.  BeatOH"*  Mill,  the  honse  in  which  he  was 
itssassinated  after  the  battle,  still  exists. 

Oambnakenneth  Abbey  (adm,  to  tower  2d.) ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Forth,  a  little  below  Stirling,  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1147  and  be- 
came the  wealthiest  Augustine  monastery  in  Scotland.  James  III.  and  his 
wife  Margaret  of  Denmark  are  buried  in  the  abbey.  To  reach  it,  we  turn 
to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  descend  the  right  bank  for'AH.,  and 
then  cross  by  the  ferry  O/ad.). 

Just  above  the  new  bridge  the  Forth  is  spanned  by  the  interesting 
Old  Bridge^  of  the  15th  cent.,  on  which  Archbp.  Hamilton,  the  last  Boman 
Oatholic  prelate  in  Scotland,  was  hanged  for  participation  in  the  murder 
of  the  Regent  Moray  (1570).  The  famous  battle  of  Stirling,  in  which  Wal 
lace  defeated  the  English  in  12d7,  took  place  a  little  farther  up,  near  an 
old  wooden  bridge,  which  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Tramway-cars  ply  every  20  min.  from  Stirling  to  (3  M.)  Bridge-^'Alr- 
Ian  (see  p.  535;  fare  3d.),  passing,  on  the  right,  the  ^Abbey  Oraig  (302  ft.  ; 
*View),  which  is  surmounted  by  the  Wallcict  Monument  (adm.  2d.). 

FsoM  Stibling  to  Einboss,  23  M.,  railway  in  IY4  hr.  (fares  Sir.  lid., 
U.  llVzd.).  —  6Vs  M.  Alloa  (Royal  Oak)^  with  11,400  inhab.,  the  county- 
town  of  Olackmananshire,  is  also  on  the  direct  line  to  Edinburgh  via  Don- 
fermline  (p.  659)  and  the  Forth  Bridge.  —  12Vs  M.  Dollar  (180  ft. ;  Castle 
Campbell  Motel),  a  small  town  with  a  good  public  school  (5-€(X)  pupils), 
near  which  is  the  finely  situated  *Caetle  Campbell  (adm.  6d.;  viewX  From 
the  castle  we  may  ascend  Ben  Cleueh  (2363  ft.  \  IVs  hr.),  the  highest  of  the 
OchiU  (view).  —  I6V2  M.  Runiblinff  Bridge  (hotel),  station  for  the  *Sumbling 
Bridge,  crossing  the  romantic  gorge  of  the  Devon  (adm.  to  walks  fid.).  Near 
the  bridge  is  the  DeviVs  Mill  Fall,  and  1  M.  lower  down  is  the  *Cauldro» 
Linn.  —  23  M.  Kinross  (Green  Hotel ;  Kirkland's) ,  a  small  town  on  Loch 
Leven ,  a  lake  4  M.  long  and  2  M.  wide,  famed  for  its  trout  (boat,  with 
boatman,  2s.  6d.  per  hr.).  On  an  island  in  the  loch  is  an  old  castle  in  which 
Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned  in  1567,  making  her  escape  in  i5G8  (eomp. 
Scott's  ^Abbot').    From  Kinross  to  Edinburgh  (1-lVs  hr.),  see  pp.  551,  660. 

Fbom  Stibling  to  Abbbfoylx  ,  21Vs  M. ,  railway  in  'A'lVs  hr.  (farea 
Ss.  Id.,  is.  6Ysd.).  —  The  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line  to 
Callander  and  runs  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Forth.  6  M.  Oargunnock ;  9  M. 
Kippen;  13  M.  Port  of  Menteith,  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Lake  0/  Menteith 
(p.  537).  —  15Vs  M.  Bnehlppie,  and  thence  to  Aber/ople,  see  p.  587.  Beyond 
Buchlyvie  the  line  goes  on  to  (28  M.)  Balloeh  (p.  533). 

The  railway  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  joins  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  line  at  Polmont  Junction  (p.  525). 

The  stages  on  the  alternative  route  via  Aber/ople,  mentioned  at  p.  688^ 
are  as  follows :  ~  Railway  fbom  Glasgow  to  Buchltvib  Aim  ABBaroTLx, 
34  M. ,  in  IVs-l'A  hr. ;  Goaoh  fbom  Abbbfotlx  to  Loch  Katbikb  Pism, 
7  M.,  in  iVt  hr.  (fare  is.  Sd.)-,  thence  as  above.  —  The  train  starts  at 
the  Queen  St.  Station  (p.  526)  and  diverges  to  the  N.  (left)  from  the  Edin- 
burgh line  at  (61/3  M.)  Lensie  (p.  526).  8VtX.  EirkinUUoeh.  Beyond  (H  M.) 
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Lmnoxtotm  it  trayerses  the  prttty  Ctmpiie  Gk»,  20  M.  JBlleam,  At  C22Vt  H.) 
Gariness  we  join  the  Balloch-Stirling  line  and  tarn  to  the  right.  Loch 
Lomond  (p.  5£»)  lies  about  4  M.  to  the  W.  At  (24V*  H.)  Ba^on  the  pipes 
of  the  Loch  Katrine  aqnadnct  (p.  684)  crosa  the  railway.  28  M.  BuehlffvU 
(Red  Lion)  is  the  junction  of  the  short  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  Abtfrfoyle 
(Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  Eoiel)^  which  traverses  a  swampy  moorland  and  passes 
3  H.  to  the  W.  of  the  small  Lak%  of  Menteith  (see  Scott^s  *Rob  Boy').  The 
ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  (p.  634)  may  be  made  from  Aberfoylein  8>/s-4Vs  hrs.  — 
The  road  from  Aberfoyle  to  the  Trossachs  (7  M.)  affords  a  good  view  of 
Ben  Ledi  (p.  535)  and  a  glimpse  of  Loeh  Vennachar  (p.  634).  To  the  right 
lies  the  pretty  Loeh  Drttnkie.  Finally  we  pass  the  W.  end  of  Loeh  Aehray 
(p.  534)  and  join  the  above  described  route  at  the  Trossadit  Hotel  (p.  534). 

69.  From  Glasgow  to  Oban.  Westem^Scotlaad. 

From  Glasgow  to  Oban^  120  M.,  steamer  daily  in  10  hrs.,  starting  at 
7  a.m.  (fares  i3«.,  7<.  6(2.).  ^s  far  as  Ardrishaig  (see  p.  589)  we  travel  by 
the  admirably  appointed  *Golumba\  probably  the  finest  river-steamer  in 
Europe,  with  an  excellent  restaurant  (B.  2s.,  D.  2«.  6<i.J,  drawing-rooms, 
baths,  post-office,  etc.  Travellers  may  leave  Glasgow  by  rail  (St.  Enoch"'* 
or  Central  Station)  at  8.15-8.30  a.m.,  or  Edinburgh  (Caledonian  or  Waver- 
lejf  Station,  p.  513)  at  7-7.30  a.m.,  and  join  the  steamer  at  Qreenocl,  Oou- 
roek,  or  Dvnoon  (comp.  p.  527).  From  Ardrishaig  travellers  proceed  either 
via  the  Crinan  Canal  (p.  539)  or  via  Loch  Awe  (p.  539),  the  latter  route 
being  the  longer  by  about  l^/s  hr.  (fares  19«.,  18«.  6d.).  The  turbine  steamer 
^King  Edward\  leaving  Greenock  at  8.45  and  Wemyss  Bay  at  9.45  a.m., 
for  Ardrishaig  has  similar  through-connection  with  (3ban ;  but  passengers 
by  the  'lona''  in  the  afternoon  do  not  get  farther  than  Ardrishaig. 

An  alternative  route  is  that  via  Inverarat/  and  DalmaUy.  The  'Lord 
of  the  Isles'  which  follows  practically  the  same  course  as  the  Golumba 
to  Loch  Fyne  reaches  (94  M.)  Inveraray  in  time  for  the  coach  to  Dalmally. 
Other  routes  from  Glasgow  to  Inveraray,  see  p.  533. 

Travellers  may  go  by  any  of  these  routes  as  far  as  Oban  and  return 
thence  by  train  in  one  long  day ,  reaching  Edinburgh  again  at  11.15  and 
Glasgow  at  11.30  p.m.  Circular  tour  fares:  from  Glasgow  21«.,  11«.  6d*; 
from  Edinburgh  29#.,  15s.  6d.  Holders  of  third-class  tickets  may  travel  in 
the  cabin  of  the  steamers  on  paying  4«.  Qd,  extra  to  the  purser. 

Oban  may  also  be  reached  by  railway,  either  via  the  Caledonian  line 
(p.  543  \  116  H.  in  31/2  61/4  hrs.)  or  via  the  West  Highland  Line  of  the  N.B.B. 
(R.  71),  changing  carriages  at  Crianlarich  (to  Oban,  101  H.,  in5V4-6V«  hrs.). 

Those  who  prefer  it  may  go  to  Oban  all  the  way  by  steamer  <' Clay- 
more^ or  'Clansman^)  in  about  14  hrs.,  leaving  Greenock  at  6  p.m.  on 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  (fare  10«.).  The  route,  a  very  fine  one  for  good  sailors, 
leads  past  Arran  (see  p.  682),  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  (often  stormy), 
and  ^en  to  the  N.  between  the  mainland  and  the  islands  of  Jelay  and 
JurO'  Beyond  Oban  the  steamers  go  on  to  Tc^ermory  (p.  541),  MalUxig 
(p.  560),  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  (p.  563),  Portree  (p.  643),  and  Stomotoay  (p.  548) 
44-54  hrs.  from  Greenock). 

This  route  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  BB.  70,  72  by  pro- 
ceeding by  railway  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen;  and  the  six  routes,  l^os. 
68,  69,  70, 71,  72a,  78,  with  a  few  excursions  from  the  chief  centres,  include 
all  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  the 
S.  and  Inverness  on  the  X. 

The  ^Columba'  at  first  threads  Its  way  through  the  crowded 
shipping  of  the  harbour ,  among  which  may  usually  be  seen  some 
of  the  Atlantic  steamers  of  the  Anchor  and  Allan  Lines.  To  the 
right  is  the  extensive  Queen's  Doeky  to  the  left  the  new  Prtne«*« 
Dock,  and  numerous  large  ship-building  yards  are  passed  on  both 
banks.  The  first  stopping-place  is  Partick,  opposite  the  busy  sub- 
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iirl)an  town  of  Govart  (p.  527 ;  to  the  left).  Below  (6  M.)  Renfrew 
(left)  is  Elderslie,  the  birthplace  of  William  Wallace.  12  M.  (right) 
Bowling  (p.  633),  a  little  beyond  which  is  an  obelisk  commemorat- 
ing Henry  Bell  (p.  527),  the  Introdncer  of  steam-navigation  to  Enrope, 
—  18  M.  Dumbarton  (p.  633).  Ben  Lomond  is  yisible  to  the  N.  in 
clear  weather.  —  18^2  M.  Port  Glasgow  (left)  formerly  was  what 
its  name  Implies,  but  has  lost  its  importance  through  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.   The  se<sond  stoppage  is  (2  hrs.)  — 

22  M.  Oreenook  (Tontine,  R.  4«.,  D.  3«. ;  White  Hart ;  Royal ;  Buck's 
Head;  American  Agent,  Mr.  J,  A,  Love),  a  finely  sitnated  and 
flonrishlng  seaport,  with  ample  harbour  accommodation,  extensive 
sugar-refineries,  and  large  ship-building  yards,  iron-foundries,  and 
engineering  works.  Pop.  (1901)  67,645.  The  'Tail  of  the  Bank\ 
part  of  a  large  sandbank  off  Greenock,  affords  the  best  anchorage 
in  the  Clyde.  One  or  more  men-of-war  are  generally  to  be  seen 
here.  Passengers  by  the  Midland  and  G.  &  S.  W.  Railways  join 
the  steamer  at  Princess  Pier,  at  Greenock. 

Beyond  Greenock  the  river  widens.  To  the  left  is  the  seaside 
resort  of  Gourock  (^Ashton,  R.  48.  6(2.,  B.  4^.),  where  passengers  by 
the  Caledonian  and  L.  N.  W.  Railways  embark.  The  trains  run 
alongside  the  steamer.  To  the  right  open  the  long  and  narrow  Loch 
Long  (p.  532)  and  the  Holy  Loch,  at  the  mouth  of  which  lies  Kim. 
At  Dunoon  (Argyll;  McColVs;  Crown),  a  popular  watering-place,  the 
steamer  is  joined  by  passengers  coming  over  the  G.  N.  R.,  N.  E.  R., 
and  N.  B.  R.  vial  Craigendoran  (p.  548).  Nearly  opposite  Dunoon 
is  the  Cloch  Lighthouse,  After  touching  at  Innellan  we  pass  Toward 
Point  and  Lighthouse  (right)  and  cross  to  — 

40  M.  Bothesay  (^Royal,  R.  3s.  6(2.,  D.  As.  -,  Queen's,  R.  or  D.  4«. ; 
Bute  Arms,  R.  38.  hd.,  D.  49.;  Glenbum  Hydropathic,  from  598.  6<i. 
per  week),  the  capital  (9300  inhab.)  of  the  island  of  Bute  and  in 
some  ^respects  the  ^Brighton'  of  the  Clyde.  The  scene  at  Rothesay 
Pier,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  live- 
liness. The  ruins  of  Rothesay  Castle  (adm.  free)  date  from  the 
14th  century.  The  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  Great 
Britain  bears  the  title  of  Duke  of  Rothesay.  Good  view  from  Baror^ 
Hill  (630  ft.).  Mountstuart,  a  fine  building,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  is  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  About  2  M.  (tramway  2d.)  to  the  N.  of 
Rothesay  lies  the  village  of  Port  Bannatyne  (Crown  j  Royal  j  Hydro- 
pathic, well  spoken  of),  where  cheaper  lodgings  may  be  had. 

The  Columba  now  turns  to  the  N.W.  and  threads  the  pictur- 
esque ^Kyles  of  Bute,  the  narrow  strait  separating  the  N.  end  of 
Bute  from  the  mainland.  To  the  right  stretch  Lochs  Striven  and 
Ridden.  Stations:  Colintraive  (for  Glendofuel,  8M.)  and  Tighna-' 
hruaich  (Tighnabruaich  Hotel ;  Royal,  at  Auchenlochan).  Rounding 
Ardlamont  Point,  we  now  enter  Looh  Fyne  (famous  for  its  her- 
^^sOi  "^hlle  the  Arran  steamer  (p.  532)  oonttnues  its  voyage  aontli- 
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wards.  The  courses  of  the  T'Olamha*  and  the  *Lord  of  the  Isles* 
here  separate.  The  latter  steams  along  the  E.  coast  of  Loch  Fyne 
(see  p.  540),  while  the  ^Colamha\  crosses  to  Tarbert  (Golnmba; 
Maclean's  Commercial),  on  the  W.  bank,  whence  a  line  view  is  obtain- 
ed of  the  Mts.  of  Arran  to  the  S.;  to  the  N.,  view  of  Loch  Fyne, 
with  the  twin-peaks  of  Ben  Cruachan  in  the  distance. 

From  Tarbert  a  coach  runs  down  the  Mall  of  Gantyre  to  Campbeltown 
(p.  582)  36  M.,  fare  10<.)*  Another  coach  pliea  to  (1  M.)  the  head  of  West 
Loch  Tarbert^  whence  a  steamer  sails  on  Hon.  and  Thurs.,  vl&  Jura  (see 
below),  to  Port  Askctig  (hotel)  and  daily,  except  Mon.  and  Thnrs.,  to  Port 
J^/{e»  (Machrie  House,  pens,  about  8«.:  White  Hart;  Islay)  on  the  island  of 
lalay  (through-fares  from  Glasgow  i2t.  6d.,  5s.).  The  golf-links  at  Port 
Ellen  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland.  Bridgend  (hotel;  omn.  from  Port 
Ellen)  is  a  good  centre  from  which  to  explore  Islay.  From  Port  Askaig 
a  ferry  plies  to  (1/2  M.)  the  island  of  Jura,  the  Papt  of  which  (2400-2570  ft.) 
command  good  views. 

Beyond  Tarbert  the  ^Colamba'  steams  up  a  small  arm  of  Loch 
Fyne  called  Loch  Oilp^  and  at  about  1  p.  m.  reaches  — 

80  M.  Ardrishaig  (Royal,  B.  or  D.  4«.,  Lome;  Anchor)^  where 
the  Columba  is  quitted  for  the  ^Linnet*,  a  small  steamer  on  the 
Crinau  Canal.  The  *King  Edward'  goes  on  hence  to  Inverary  (comp. 

p.  632). 

Fbom  Ardbishaio  to  Obam  vil  LoGH  AwB,  6  hrs.  A  coach  starts  in 
summer  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  and  runs  vi&  (2  M.)  Lochgilphead 
(Argyll;  Victoria)^  2M.  to  the  N.-of  Ardrlshaig,  frequented  by  summer  visitors, 
and  (8  M.)  Kilmartin  to  (16  M.)  Pordy  at  the  S.  end  of  Loch  Awe.  A  steamer 
sails  down  the  romantic  *Loch  Awe  (23  M.  long,  1V2  M.  wide),  the  finest 
scenery  on  which  is  at  the  X.  end,  passing  numerous  islands,  on  several 
of  which  are  ruined  castles  and  monasteries.  From  Port  Sonachan  (Hotel, 
R.  it.,  D.  St.  6d.),  4  H.  to  the  S.E.  of  Gladich  (p.  548),  there  is  a  ferry  to 
Taychreggan  (Hotel,  B.  4«.,  D.  3«.  6d.),  whence  a  coach  runs  to  (8  H.) 
Taynuilt  (p.  518).  As  the  steamer  proceeds  the  finely-shaped  Ben  Crutuhan 
(3689  ft.)  comes  into  sight  to  the  N.  —  At  Loch  Awe  Station  (p.  518)  we 
join  the  railway  to  Oban.    Farther  to  the  K.  is  Kilchum  Castle. 

From  Lochgilphead  (see  above)  a  coach  runs  daily  to  (28  H. ;  6t.) 
Kiltnel/ort  (p.  6^);  and  from  Ford  (see  above)  another  runs  thrice  weekly 
via  the  Pass  of  Uelfort  to  (30  M. ;  lOt )  Ohan  (p.  540). 

The  Crinan  Canal ,  which  saves  the  long  and  often  stormy 
voyage  (76  M.)  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  is  only  9  M.  long;  but 
as  the  steamer  has  to  pass  through  12  locks,  it  takes  2  hrs.  to  the 
passage.  Passengers  may  walk  from  Cairribaan  (inn) ,  about  4  M. 
from  Ardrishaig,  and  rejoin  the  steamer  at  the  last  lock.  [In  the  op- 
posite direction  there  is  time  (2^/4  hrs.)  to  walk  all  the  way  from 
Crinan  to  Ardrishaig.]  Lochgilphead  (see  above)  is  passed  on  the 
right.  The  canal  is  pretty,  and  more  like  a  river  than  a  canal.  —  At 
Crinan  (hotel)  the  Oban  steamer  is  in  waiting,  on  board  which 
dinner  is  served  at  once.  The  sail  from  Crinan  to  Oban  takes  about 
2^4  hrs.  Soon  after  leaving  Crinan  we  pass  between  Oraignish  Point 
and  the  N.  end  of  Jura  (see  above ;  ferry),  which  is  separated  from 
the  little  island  of  Scarba  by  the  tumultuous  Strcut  of  Corrie" 
vrechan.  The  next  part  of  the  course  Is  sheltered  by  several  is- 
lands ,  but  farther  on  we  are  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  full  sweP 
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(>t  the  Atlantic  Oeean.  Finilly,  however,  we  come  nnder  the  lee 
of  MuU  (p.  536)  and  entei  the  Sound  of  Kerrera.  —  120  M.  Oban 
(see  helow). 

Beyond  Ardlamont  Point  (p.  588)  the  *Lord  of  the  Isles^  skirta  the  £. 
shore  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  opposite  Ardrishaig  enters  the  narrow  upper 
reach  of  the  loch,  hounded  by  low  hills.  We  touch  at  Orartie  and  JPVmace 
on  the  W.  bank,  both  with  noted  granite  quarries,  and  then  cross  to 
(90  H.)  Btrachur  (inn),  where  passengers  via  Loch  Eck  (p.  638)  re-embark. 
Beyond  the  head  of  the  loch  appears  Ben  Lvi  (8708  ft.).  —  94  M.  Inveraray 
(Argyll  Amu ,  B.  4«. ,  B.  2«.  6d. ;  Oeorge) ,  the  insignificant  little  county- 
town  (iOOO  inhab.)  of  Argyllshire,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  N.W. 
end  of  Loch  Fyne ,  in  a  district  noted  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
trees.  Adjacent  Is  Inverairay  Cattle^  the  seat  of  the  Duke  ot  Argyll,  in 
a  finely  wooded  park.  Fine  view  from  Duniquoieh  (900  ft. ;  up  and  down 
3  hrs.). 

From  Inveraray  a  coach  runs  by  Olen  Aray  to  (10  M.)  Cladich^  near 
*Loch  Awe  (see  above) ,  on  which  a  whole  day  may  be  pleasantly  spent 
(steamer) ,  and  thence ,  with  a  view  of  Ben  Cruaehan  0689  ft.),  to  (6  M.) 
Dalmally  (p.  548),  whence  we  take  the  train  to  (25  M.)  Ohan. 


Oban.  —  Hotels  (often  crowded).  *Gseat  Wbbtsrn,  B.  4«.  6cf.,  D.  5«.  { 
*Albxandba,  to  the  IS.  of  the  pier;  *Statiok,  B.  4«.  64.,  D.  5s..  Calsdoniah, 
near  the  station,  to  the  S.  of  the  pier;  Gaaio-Abd,  on  the  hill  behind  the 
town,  with  fine  view;  *Goluhba,  opposite  the  N.  pier;  *Botal;  '^Abgtu., 
B.  8s.-3«.  6<;.,  D.  8«.  6d. ;  Impbsial,  B.  8<.-3«.  6d.,  D.  8t.  6(1. ;  King's  Abhb, 
B.  %s.  8(2.,  D.  8s.-4«. ;  Habinb,  well  spoken  of,  Viotobia  (B.  2*.  6(1.),  Lbopold, 
three  temperance  hotels.  —  Lodgings.  —  Rail,  Bfmt.  Boome. 

Oban^  a  growing  town  with  5400  inhah.,  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  loTely  hay  of  the  Firth  of  Lorn,  which  is  almost  land-locked  by 
the  Island  of  Kerrera  (ferry  4(2.}  and  forms  a  fine  harbour,  generally 
full  of  yachts  and  steamers.  Oban  Is  the  starting-point  for  so  many 
excursions  and  the  centre  of  so  much  traffic  by  train  and  steamer, 
that  It  has  been  called  the  *  Charing  Gross  of  the  Hlghland8\  The 
obelisk  on  Kerrera  Is  a  memorial  of  David  Hutcheaon,  the  pioneer 
of  steamboat  traffic  In  the  Western  Highlands.  On  a  rocky  pro- 
montory on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay,  l*/4  M.  from  the  pier,  rises 
Dunolly  Castle j  the  pretty  grounds  of  which  (open  to  the  public 
on  Mon.,  "Wed.,  and  Frld.  in  summer,  10-1  &  2-6;  3d.)  afford  fine 
views.  In  the  drive  leading  to  the  house  Is  the  Otocft-a-CAotn,  or 
dog-stone,  to  which  It  Is  said  Fingal  used  to  tie  his  dog  Bran.  A 
new  marine  parade  passes  below  Dunolly  to  Ganavan  bathing^beacb. 

Ezennions  from  Oban. 

Wai^ks.  To  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  \own  (Vs  hr.) ;  fine  view 
of  Oban,  Kerrera,  and  MulL  —  To  Dunstaffnage  Ceutlej  SVs  M.,  coach  twice 
daily  (return-fare  is.  6(1.) ; -also  steam-launch  (same  fare).  We  follow  the  road 
leading  from  Oban  towards  the  X.  for  about  3  M.,  and  then  take  a  track  to 
the  left  leading  along  the  shore  past  BuntU^ffiHtge  Farm,  Snastaihiagtt 
Oastle  is  associated  with  very  early  Scottish  history,  and  the  ^Stone  of 
Destiny^  now  forming  part  of  the  ^Coronation  (Thair*  in  Westminster  Abbev 
(see  BaedekerU  London)^  was  kept  here  before  its  removal  to  Scone  in  812. 
In  elear  weather  the  castle  afibrds  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Ettve,  the  Mts.  of 
Mall,  etc    The  lofty  mountain  to  the  £.  is  Ben  Gruachan. 

LoNOEB  Excursions.  1.  *To  Staffa  and  Zona  (steamer  there  and  back, 
inelnding  1  hr.  on  each  of  the  islands,  9-10  hrs.{  fare  15s.)  B.,  D.,  ft  tea,  6s.), 
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In  fine  weather  this  is  perhaps  fhe  most  delightful  excursion  on  the  W.  coait 
of  Scotland.  (On  three  days  a  week  the  tonr  is  made  in  the  reverse  direction 
to  that  described  below.)  The  steamer  steers  to  the  N.W.,  between  Dtmollp 
CastU  (right)  and  the  island  of  Kdrrera  (left).  In  */4  hr.  we  pass  the  island  of 
Lismorey  at  the  month  of  the  large  Loch  lAnnhe^  on  the  right,  long  the  seat 
of  the  Bishops  of  Argyll;  the  *Dean  of  Lismore's  Book'  is  a  collection  of 
early  Gaelic  poems  in  MS.,  made  by  James  M'Gregor,  Dean  of  Lismore, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  To  the  left  is  Duarty  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sound  of  MUl^  a  strait  1-2  M .  wide,  separating  the  mountainous  isle 
of  Mull  from  the  midnland.  To  the  right  rises  ArdtomUh  (kutle,  pictur- 
esquely placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  pretty  Loch  Aline.  To  the  left,  Aro» 
Cattle^  another  ancient  seat  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  1.  Tobermory  (Mith- 
nUh;  Mull;  Royal)^  ttie  chief  place  in  Hull.  The  steamer  now  turns  to  the 
W.  and  faces  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  left  is  Ardmore  Foint,  to  the  right 
Ardnamurehan  Point.  In  clear  weather  the  islands  of  Mvek^  Eigg^  and  Rum^ 
and  ^e  mountains  of  Bkyc  are  seen  to  the  N.  \  to  the  W.,  Coll  and  Tirec, 
Steering  to  the  S.,  we  next  pass  the  small  and  rocky  Trtshini$h  /ties,  one 
of  which  is  known  from  its  shape  as  the  Dutchman't  Cap.  To  the  left  is  Qome- 
tray.  Btaffa  (^island  of  pillars^),  IVz  M.  in  circumference,  is  now  reached, 
and  the  steamer  stops  to  allow  the  passengers  to  visit  (by  small  boat)  the 
celebrated  **ringalMi  Oave.  [In  rough  weatilier,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
cave  by  boat,  and  the  passengers  are  then  landed  at  some  distance  from  it, 
and  enter  by  a  footpath  protected  by  a  railing.]  The  imposing  entrance 
to  Fingal's  Gave  is  formed  by  a  BcAtB  of  basaltic  columns,  QO-W  ft.  high, 
bearing  an  arch  that  rises  to  a  height  of  6S  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  cave 
penetrates  the  island  for  a  distance  of  over  300  ft.  Its  floor  consists  of 
the  surging  waves,  which  even  on  a  calm  day  awaken  thunderous  echoes 
in  its  dim  recesses.  From  the  so-called  Clam  Shell  Cave,  with  its  curiously 
contorted  basalt  pillars,  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  ascends  to  a  oaim  com- 
manding a  wide  view.  Staffa  possesses  other  caves  of  great  interest,  espe- 
cially to  the  geologist;  but  the  shori  halt  of  the  steamer  does  not  allow 
time  to  inspect  them. 

In  about  40  min.  after  leaving  Staffa  we  reach  lona  or  Jcohnkill 
iSt.  Colwnba  Hotels  Argyll^  unpretending),  an  island  SVz  M.  long  and  iV4  M. 
broad,  separated  from  Hull  by  the  narrow  Sound  of  lona.  We  again 
land  by  a  small  boat.  St.  Columba  landed  on  lona  from  Ireland  in  568 
and  began  his  missionary  labours  in  Scotland.  The  oldest  buildings  now 
existing,  however,  date  from  the  12th  century.  The  guide,  who  meets  us 
on  landing,  leads  us  to  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Orofi,  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  andent  tombs,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  those  of  Scottish, 
Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings.  The  *Ca!thedraly  or  Church  of  St.  Mary^  mainly 
in  the  Transition-Norman  style,  dates  from  the  18-16th  cent,  and  has  been 
partly  restored  for  worship.  Near  it  is  St.  Martin*i  Orotic  and  on  the  road 
is  Maclean'i  CrotSy  the  only  survivors  of  the  360  Celtic  Grosses  that  the 
island  is  said  to  have  once  possessed,  most  of  them  having  been  destroyed 
by  Puritan  iconoclasts.  Dr.  Johnson  visited  lona  in  1778  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  its  associations:  ^That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon ,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona\  The  marble- 
quarries  of  lona  have  recently  been  re-opened. 

The  steamer  now  threads  the  Firth  of  Lom^  to  the  S.  of  Mull,  with  its 
fine  basaltic  formations,  and  passes  through  Eerrera  Sound  into  Oban  Bay. 

2.  CiBCDLAK  ToDK  TO  Tatnuilt  AND  LocH  AwB  (6-7  hrs. ;  fares  9«., 
Is.  6d.).  By  train  to  (18  M.)  Tayrmilt;  coach  up  Glen  Nant  to  (21 M.)  Tay- 
chreggan  (p.  539),  ferry  to  Port  Soncuhan^  and  thence  by  steamer  on  Loeh 
Awe  and  railway  (p.  548)  to  Oban,  This  tour,  which  may  be  made  in  the 
opposite  direction,  includes  the  finest  part  of  Loch  Awe. 

3.  GiBCULAB  TODB    TO  THB  PaSS  OF  MbLFOBT    AND  LOGH  AwB    (8  hrS.) 

fares  1st.  cl.  17«.,  3rd  cl.  15«.  6d.;  driver's  fees  2t.).  By  coach  to  (30  M.) 
Fordy  at  the  S.  end  of  ^Loch  Awe  (p.  539) ;  thence  by  steamer  and  train  to 
Obcm  (see  p.  648).  This  route  may  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  but 
Loch  Awe  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  from  8.  to  N.  The  finest  points  are 
the  *Pae8  of  Melfort^  a  picturesque  defile,  the  ruggedness  of  which  is 
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softened  by  its  fine  woods  .(pine,  oak,  birch,  mountain-ash,  hazel);  the 
view  of  Looh  Kelfort  from  a  lofty  part  of  the  road ,  about  2  M.  beyond 
(16  M.)  Kihnelfort  (*Cuilfail  Hotel)  and  the  Pati  of  Brander^  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  ravine  (traversed  by  railway).  —  Those  who  have  already  traversed 
the  Pass  of  Brander  by  railway  (p.  543)  may  omit  this  route,  but  should 
take  the  coach  to  Kilmelfort  and  back  (fare  about  10«.))  walking  to  the 
above-mentioned  point  of  view,  A  coach  plies  daily  from  Kilmelfort  to 
Lochgilphead  (p.  539 ;  23  M.,  fare  6«.)> 

4.  *ClBCDLAB  TOUB  BY  GlKN  ETIVE,  LoCH  ETIVE  ,  AND  QlENCOB  TO 

Ballachdlish,  and  bauk  bt  Logh  Linnhb  (10-12  hrs. ;  1st  cl.  and  cabin 
19s.  Qd.),  Railway  to  (9  M.)  Achrna-CMch;  steamer  up  Loch  Btive  to  (15  M.) 
LocJutive  Head;  coach  by  Glen  Etive  and  Olencoe  to  (30  H.)  BallachuUth; 
steamer  to  (26  M.)  Oban,  This  tour,  which  embraces  some  of  the  deepest 
recesses  and  grandest  scenery  in  the  Highlands,  may  be  made  in  either 
direction,  and  passengers  have  the  option  of  returning  from  Ballachulish 
by  railway.  Refreshments  at  Kinghouse  Inn,  about  halfway  between 
LochetiV^e  Head  and  Ballachulish ;  dinner  is  provided  on  the  steamer  from 
Ballachulish  to  Oban. 

6.  Gibgulab  Todb  bt  IIallaiq  and  Fobt  William  (1-2  days;  cabin  and 
Ist  cl.  22«.  6d.).  Steamer  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  to  (5-7V2  hrs.)  Mallaig 
(p.  560);  train  to  Fort  William  (p.  544);  and  steamer  thence  by  Caledonian 
Canal  back  to  Oban.  On  alternate  days  this  tour  is  made  in  the  reverse 
direction.  On  Tues.  and  Sat.  a  steamer  sails  from  Mallaig  to  Loch  Scamaig 
(see  below),  allowing  time  for  a  visit  to  Loeh  Coi-uisk  (see  below). 

6.  Fboh  Oban  to  Callandeb.  The  direct  route  is  by  railway  (71  M., 
in  2Va-3  hrs. ;  fares  11«.  lOd.,  5«.  lOA,  return  18#.,  9#. ;  see  p.  643).  A  pleasant 
round  may  be  made  by  reversing  the  above  tour  No.  4  to  Ach-na-Cloich 
and  proceeding  thence  by  railway  to  Callander  (p.  535)  in  2V2  hrs.,  via 
CrianUtrich  and  Killin  (p.  543).    Coach  from  Killin  to  Aberfeldy^  see  p.  660. 

7.  Fbom  Oban  to  Loch  Lomond.  Either  via  Callander  as  above,  or 
by  railway  (via  Dalmally,  p.  543;  fares  7*.,  3s.  b^^d.)  to  Crianlarichy  and 
thence  by  coach,  in  3  hrs.,  or  by  railway  (R.  71)  to  Ardlni  (comp.  p.  534). 

8.  **Fbom  Oban  to  the  Isle  of  Skte  (2-3  days).  Swift  steamers  ply 
on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.  via  Tobermory  (p.  541),  Sigg,  Mallaig  (change 
for  Loch  Scanaig^  see  above),  Armadale^  Isle  Omeapy  Olenelg^  Balmacara^ 
Kyle  ofLochaUh,  and  Kyle  Akin  to  Broad/ord  and  (9  hrs.;  fare  20s.)  Portree. 
Thence  they  proceed  to  (274  hrs.  more)  Oairloch  (p.  o46),  returning  on 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  by  the  same  route.  The  'Claymore'  and  *Clans- 
man'  sail  from  Oban  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  morning  (comp.  p.  537).  —  The 
best  plan  is  to  take  the  Tues.  or  Sat.  steamer  from  Mallaig  to  Itoch 
Scavaig  (see  below),  having  telegraphed  the  day  before  to  the  landlord 
of  the  Sligachan  Hotel  to  send  a  guide  (and  ponies  if  required ;  advisable 
for  ladies)  to  meet  the  steamer.  Those  who  land  at  Broad/ord  (^Hotel) 
should  walk  or  drive  (one-horse  carr.  5«.)  to  (6  M.)  Torrin,  and  proceed 
thence  bv  boat  (with  2  rowers  IBs.,  with  4  rowers  24s.)  to  the  8par  Cave 
and  *LoGn  Scavaig,  a  wild  and  romantic  arm  of  the  sea  running  deep 
into  the  island.  At  its  inner  end,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  is  *Loch  Ooruisk,  oiFering  a  scene  of  solitary  and  savage  grandeur, 
perhaps  not  elsewhere  paralleled  in  the  kingdom.  From  Loch  Ooruisk  we 
may  walk  to  the  N.  across  I>rumhain  (800  ft.)  and  through  *Glen  Sligachan 
to  the  (7-8  M.)  *Sligaehan  Hotel  (B.  4s.,  B.  2«.  6d.,  D.  4s.),  but  this  is  a 
rough  walk  of  3  hrs. ;  not  to  be  attempted  after  dusk  without  a  guide.  Or 
we  may  cross  Loch  Scavaig  by  boat  to  Camaeunary  (better  than  by  the 
walking  route,  on  which  a  steady  head  is  necessary  at  the  point  called 
the  'Bad  Step'),  and  foUo^v  the  track  through  Glen  Sligachan  the  whole 
way  to  the  hotel  0  hrs.).  To  the  left  rises  the  graceful  Scuir-na-Oille&n 
CPeak  of  the  Toung  Men';  3167  ft.),  and  to  the  right  is  BUnen  (3042  ft.), 
both  summits  of  the  grand  '^Ouohullin  Hills  (pron.  'Coolin'),  the  impres- 
siveness  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  dark  colour  of  their  rocks.  From 
the  Sligachan  Hotel  we  may  ascend  the  former  in  8  hrs. ;  the  route  is  steep 
and  requires  a  steady  head,  but  a  guide  (10-12s.)  is  unnecessary  except  in 
misty  weather.  Ladies  should  not  attempt  it,  unless  prepared  for  consider- 
able fatigue.    The  *View  from  the  top  is  very  fine.  —  From  Sligachan  « 
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mail- cart  (2<.  6(2.)  and  an  ezcaTSion-brake  (see  below)  ply  daily  to  (10  M.) 
Portree  iRoyal;  Portree^  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  from  ds. ;  Cahdoniany  R.  of.,  D.  from 
3«.  6d.)f  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  best  general  centre  for  excursions. 
Prince  CharletU  Cave^  in  the  rocky  coast,  iVs  M.  to  the  l!r.,  has  no  other 
interest  than  that  the  xoung  Pretender  lay  there  in  hiding.  Those  who  hare 
time  should  not  quit  Portree  without  a  visit  (1-2  days)  to  the  Storr  Rock 
and  the  Quiraing,  perhaps  the  most  striking  rock-scenery  in  Great  Britain. 
If  both  cannot  be  visited  the  Quiraing  (vi&  Uig)  should  be  preferred  to  the 
Storr  Rock.  In  summer  excursion-brakes  run  daily  from  Portree  to  Sli- 
gachan  (return-fare  bs.)  ^d  via  Uig  to  the  Quiraing  (lis.),  —  The  Storr 
Bock  (2340  ft.),  about  7  H.  to  the  If.,  commands  a  very  fine  and  extensive 
view)  fhe  walk  to  the  top  takes  at  least  Shrs.  A  walk  thence  of  4  hrs. 
more,  over  dreary  moorland,  brings  us  to  the  ^Quiraing,  a  grassy  plateau 
enclosed  by  lofty  cliffs  and  pinnacles  of  the  most  fantastic  form  and  disposi- 
tion. Those  who  read^  the  Quiraing  too  late  to  go  on  to  Uig  may  sleep 
at  the  Sk^ffin  Inn  (plain),  2  H.  to  the  S.,  which  we  passed  on  our  way.  Next 
morning  we  walk  across  the  island  (2V2  hrs.)  to  Uig  (Uig  Hotel,  well  spoken 
of,  R.  3<.  6d.),  on  the  W.  coast,  and  return  thence  by  carriage  (ordered 
beforehand  at  Portree)  or  by  coach  to  (2V4  hrs.)  Portree  (on  foot  4V2  hrs.). 

From  Portree  we  may  go  on  by  steamer  to  Qairloch  and  thence  pro- 
ceed vi&  Loch  Haree  to  Invemeu  (comp.  p.  546)  j  or  we  may  return  by 
steamer  direct  to  Oban;  or  we  may  disembark  at  Maliaig  and  there  join 
the  West  Highland  Line  to  Fort  William  (comp.  p.  649);  or,  finallv,  we  may 
take  the  steamer  from  Portree  to  (IVa  hr.)  Kyl§  o/LochaUh  (p.  563;  fares  bs. 
2s.  6d.),  and  proceed  thence  by  railway,  via  Dingwall,  to  Inverness  (p.  545). 

Fboh  Obam  to  Stoenoway,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis.  The  voyage  may  be 
made  all  the  way  in  80-40  hrs.  in  the  'Clansman'  or  'Claymore"  (p.  537), 
leaving  Oban  on  Tues.  and  Frid.  morning  respectively.  Or  we  may  take 
the  Skye  steamer  (p.  542)  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  or  Sat.  to  (5  hrs.)  MaUaig  (p.  560) 
or  to  (7  hrs.)  KyU  of  Loehalsh  (p.  568),  from  which  ports  steamers  sail 
daily  to  Stornoway  in  8V4  and  6  hrs.  respectively.  —  Btornoway  {Imperial; 
Levis;  Royal^  R.3«.6d.',  Hunters^  temperance),  the  chief  place  in  the  Hebrides^ 
with  about  3700  inhab.,  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  fascinating  in  reality 
ai  in  the  pages  of  William  Black,  but  is  worth  visiting  by  those  who 
eiyoy  steam Doat-sailing  and  wild  rocky  scenery.  It  may  also  be  reached 
by  steamer  from  OlasgoWy  Portree,  Qairloch,  Pooletee,  Loch  Inter,  etc.  — 
From  Stornoway  to  Inverness,  see  p.  547;  to  Thurso,  see  p.  565. 

Fboh  Oban  to  Glasgow,  116  M.,  Caledonian  Railway  in  872-674  hrs. 
(fares  18«.  2(2.,  7«.  iVtd. ;  to  Edinburgh,  128  M.,  IBs.  2d.,  9«.  lOd.).  The  West 
Highland  Line  of  the  N.B.R.  (R.  71)  is  an  alternative  railway  route.  On  leav- 
ing Oban  the  train  sweeps  round  to  the  N.,  passes  DunstaJtnage  (p.  540)  on 
fhe  left,  and  skirts  Loch  Etive  (p.  542).  From  (6^/2  M.)  Conna  Ferry  a  nictur- 
esque  branch-line,  skirting  Loch  Oreran  and  Loch  Linnhe,  runs  to  (2872  ^') 
Ballachalish  (p.  644).  vi&  0  M.)  Benderloch,  (972  M.)  Creagan  (inn),  (18  M.) 
Port  Appin,  (19  M.)  Duror  (inn),  (28  H.)  Kiniallen,  and  (26  H.)  Bcalaehulish 
Ferry.  —  Beyond  (18  M.)  Taynuilt  (inn)  the  train  threads  the  wild  Pass  of 
Atoe  and  the  Pass  of  Brander  (p.  542),  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Cruachan.  —  22  M. 
Loch  Atoe  Station  (^Hotel,  R.  is.,  D.  5f.),  see  p.  689.  —  25  H.  Salmally 
i^otel.  R.  is.  6d.,  D.  4s.),  at  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Olenorchy, 
9  M.  from  the  M.E.  end  of  Loch  Awe.  From  Dalmally  we  may  walk  or 
dHve,  via  (6  M  )  Cladieh  (p.  589),  to  (10  M.)  Inveraray  (see  p.  540).  —  88  M. 
Tyndrwn  (Koyal  Hotel).  At  (^  M.)  Crianlarich  {Hotel,  R.  3s.  6d.,  B.  2«.) 
the  Caledonian  and  N.B.R.  lines  meet.  The  latter  line  runs  to  the  8. 
to  Ardlui,  at  the  upper  end  of  Lock  Lomond  (p.  684),  and  those  who  have 
not  yet  visited  that  beautiful  loch  may  complete  their  ioumey  by  this 
route.  —  58  M.  Killin  Jisnction  commands  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Tay  (see 
p.  560).  The  train  then  descends  the  wild  Glen  Ogle  and  passes  (69  H.) 
Balquhtdderj  at  the  head  of  Loch  Earn,  whence  a  line  runs  to  the  K.  to 
Crieff  Junction  (p.  552).  Beyond  the  station  of  Strathyre  it  next  skirts  *Loch 
Lubnaig  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  and  threads  the  Pass  of  Leny,  where 
Ben  Ledi  (p.  685)  towers  to  the  right.  —  71  M.  Callander,  and  thence  to 
Glasgow  (or  Edinburgh),  see  R.  68. 
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70,  From  Oban  to  Inverness  by  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

98  M.  Stsaickk  daily  in  11 V4  hrs.  (6  a.m.  to  6.15  p.m. ;  if  a  later  boat 
be  taken,  the  night  may  be  spent  at  Banavie  or  Fort  William).  Fares  22«., 
10s.  6d.,  return  83*.,  16«. 

After  leaving  Oban,  the  steamer  touches  at  Appithf  i^hence  there 
is  a  ferry  to  Liamore  (p.  541),  and  then  sails  through  Loch  Linnhe 
to  (li/ghr.)  BallachulislL  (^Ballachulish  Hotel^  1  M.  from  the  pier, 
R.  or  P.  4«.  6d.;  Loch  Leven,  temperance,  B.  from  4«.,  D.  from  3^.6d.), 
a  charming  excursion  in  flne  weather.  The  Tillage,  272  M*  ^''om  the 
pier,  is  grandly  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Leven,  an  arm  of 
the  sea  stretching  towards  the  E.  The  Ballachulish  slate  quarries, 
which  have  been  worked  for  two  centuries,  are  the  largest  in  Scotland. 

At  Ballachulish  coaches  meet  the  steamer  to  convey  passengers  to  the 
wild  Glenooe,  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  unsuspecting  and 
hospitable  Macdonalds  on  14th  Feb.,  1663,  by  royal  troops.  The  drire  there 
and  back  (18  M.),  including  a  stay  of  V2  ^'  (^t  OstianU  Cavt,  the  finest 
part  of  the  glen,  takes  4  hrs.  (return-'fare  6«.  6<i.),  bat  the  coaches  do  not 
go  all  the  way  to  the  pass  (comp.  p.  642).  —  Another  coach  plies  daily 
from  Ballachulish  via  (16  M.)  Kingshouse  (inn)  and  (26  M.)  Itweroman  (hotel) 
to  (38  M.)  Bridge  0/  Orehy  (p.  648),  in  connection  with  the  evening-train 
thence  to  Okugow.  —  To  Oban  vi&  Loch  JEtive,  see  p.  642.  —  Branch-railway 
to  Connel  Ferry,  see  p.  643. 

The  steamer  now  crosses  Loch  Linnhe,  which  marks  the  bound- 
ary between  Argyllshire  and  Invernessshlre,  and,  beyond  Ardgour 
(Hotel),  whence  a  mail-cart  runs  to  StrorUian  (15  M.,  fare  5«.}, 
passes  through  the  Corran  Narrowa.  At  the  head  of  the  loch  (16  M. 
or  1  hr.  from  Ballachulish)  lies  — 

Fort  William  (Station;  ^Caledonian,  R.  or  D.  4«.;  *  Alexandra; 
*Palace,  R.  3s.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6d.  j  West  End,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  3». ;  Waverley, 
Centralj  R.  2s.  6(2.,  D.  2s.,  two  temperance  hotels;  Ben  Nevis,  well 
spoken  of),  formerly  the  key  of  the  Highlands  and  now  a  con- 
venient tourist- centre.  The  fort,  originally  erected  by  General 
Monk,  was  rebuilt  under  William  III.  Passengers  for  Inyemess 
land  here  and  proceed  to  (21/2  M.)  Banavie  (see  below)  by  railway 
to  join  the  canal-steamer. 

Fort  William  is  a  station  on  the  West  Highland  Railway  from  Glaagow 
to  Mallaig  (E.  71).  —  To  Fort  Augustm  via  Spean  Bridge,  comp.  p.  649.  — 
A  coach  runs  from  Fort  William  daily  to  the  head  of  GUn  Jfmrit  (8  H. ; 
return-fare  4«.  6<;;.)  vi&  (2  M.)  AcMniee. 

*Ben  Nevii  (4406  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  British  Islands, 
may  be  ascended  from  Fort  William  in  4  hrs.  by  a  good  pony- track. 
Those  who  use  this  track ,  which  begins  at  (2  hrs.)  the  ikrm  of  Athmin 
(see  above)  are  expected  to  purchase  a  guide-ticket  (Is. ;  for  pony  8s.),  the 
proceeds  of  which  go  to  keep  the  path  in  repair.  Guide  (unnecessary)  lOt. ; 
pony  and  attendant  16s.  The  *View  from  the  top  is  flne,  especially  on 
the  N.E.,  where  there  is  a  pre^itous  descent  of  1460  ft.  At  the  top  are  an 
Obtervatory,  established  in  1883  and  closed  in  1904,  and  a  Temperame  /uss 
(B.  A  B.  10».  Bd.,  luncheon  8s.).  —  The  ascent  may  also  be  made  from 
Banavie  (see  below)  in  3^/s  hrs. 

Banavie  (*Banavie  Hotel,  R.  As.,  B.  3s.,  D.  5s.),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  is  also  a  station  on  the  West  Highland 
Railway  (R.  71).   The  Caledonian  Oanal,  62  M.  long,  traTones 
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the  ^Qreat  Glen  of  Scotland'  and  consists  of  a  chain  of  lakes  (Lochs 
Loehyy  Oieh^  Nesi,  KUd  Doehfour),  united  by  aitiflcial  channels. 
It  begins  at  Corpaeh  (p.  549),  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Banayie,  with  a 
series  of  locks  known  as  ^Neptnne's  Staircase*. 

As  the  canal-steamer  leaves  Banayie  we  have  a  good  view,  to  the 
fight,  of  Ben  Nevis.  After  7  M.  we  reach  Oairlochy  (station,  p.  549) 
with  the  first  locks,  and  enter  the  pictnresqne  Loch  Lochy  (10  M. 
long).  On  the  E.  bank  is  Invergloy  Hotel;  on  the  W.  is  Aehrm- 
earry  Cattle  (Cameron  of  Lochiel) ,  beside  which  the  Black  Mile 
Pom  leads  nnder  dense  foliage  from  Loch  Lochy  to  Loch  Arkaig. 
At  the  N.  end  of  Loch  Lochy  are  the  locks  at  Laggan  (station ,  see 
p.  549),  almost  Immediately  succeeded  by  the  charming  little  *Loch 
Oich  (3V2  ^*  long).  To  the  left  is  the  romantic  Invergarry  Caatle, 
from  which  a  fine  route  leads  through  Olen  Shiel  to  the  W.  coast 
(to  Balmacara  y  on  Loch  Alsh,  called  at  by  the  Oban  and  Gair- 
loch  steamers,  50  M. ;  thence  to  Kyle  Akin  Ferry,  for  8kye,  6  M. ; 
oomp.  p.  563).  Between  Cullochy  (station ,  see  p.  549),  at  the  N. 
end  of  Loch  Oioh,  and  (5  M.)  Fort  Augustus  {Loval  AfmSy  R.  4«., 
D.  As.  6(2. ;  Douglas  Hotel)  are  several  locks  (most  of  them  within 
2  M.  of  Fort  Augustus),  which  the  steamer  takes  1^2  hr.  to  pass 
through,  so  that  this  part  of  the  Journey  may  be  performed  on  foot. 
The  fort  has  now  given  place  to  an  imposing  E.E.  Benedictine 
Abbeyj  with  a  handsome  church. 

From  Fort  Attsuftus  to  Spean  Bridge  (Oban;  Glaagow),  fee  p.  M9. 

Fort  Augustus  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  Loch  Ness  (24  M.  long), 
the  scenery  of  which  is  less  varied  than  that  of  the  lochs  already 
passed.  Invermoriston  (hotel)  is  another  starting-point  for  the  route 
through  Olen  Shiel,  uniting  with  that  above-mentioned  at  (25  M.) 
Clunie,  On  the  right  bank  is  Foyers  (hotel),  about  1  M.  from  which 
is  the  *Fall  of  Foyers,  90  ft.  in  height,  once  probably  the  finest 
waterfall  in  Great  Britain ,  but  not  improved  by  the  aluminium 
factory  recently  established  in  the  vicinity.  Higher  up  is  another 
fall  (30  ft.  high).  The  steamboat -passenger  has  not  time  to  visit 
these  falls.  Opposite  Foyers  rises  Mealfourvounie  (2285  ft.).  —  From 
the  next  pier,  at  Inverfarigaigj  the  steamer  crosses  the  loch,  passes 
the  picturesque  Vrquhart  Castle,  and  touches  at  the  Temple  Pier  at 
Drumnadroehit  (hotel,  i/2  M.  ttom  the  pier),  whence  a  road  ascends 
Olen  Vrquhart  to  Jnvercannich  (p.  562).  Beyond  Ahriachan  we 
enter  Loch  Dochfour ,  the  N.  bay  of  Loch  Ness.  The  steamer  halts 
at  Muirtown  (hotel,  small),  1^4  M.  from  Inverness,  and  is  met  by 
the  hotel-omnibuses. 

Inverness.  —  Hotels.  Galbdonian  Hotel,  B.  from  is.  6d.,  B.  or 
L.  8«.,  D.  bt.x  Statios,  B.  is.  6<l.,  B.  or  L.  8«.,  D.  5«.,  Botai.,  B.  from 
3«.  (id,,  D.  is.  od..  IicPEBiAL,  all  cloae  to  the  railway-station ;  *Ai.sxamdra, 
Palaob,  B.  from  !«.,  D.  6«.,  both  pleasantly  sitnated  on  ttie  ri^er ;  Wavxblxt 
TBKFSKAsrcs,  B.  St.,  D.  2s.  Cd.  ~  Bail.  Rsfrsthmeat  Rooms. 

Inverness,  the  'Capital  of  the  Highlands^  an  old  town  with 
(1901)  21,193  inhab.,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Ness  enters 
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the  Beauty  Firth,  is  the  great  tr&Yellers*  centre  for  the  N.  of  Scot- 
land, as  Oban  Is  for  the  W.  coast.   The  Northern  Meeting  Highland 
Gathering  takes  place  here  annually  in  the  third  week  of  Septem- 
ber.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  town  are  included  in  the 
following  walk.  Starting  from  the  station,  we  pass  through  Union  St. 
and  Church  St.  to  the  (3  min.)  Town  Hall,  a  modem  Gothic  build- 
ing, in  front  of  which,  under  the  restored  Crosi,  is  the  Ctach-na^ 
Cudden,  or  'stone  of  the  tubs',  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  luYei- 
ness.   We  thence  ascend  to  the  (3  min.)  County  Buildings  and  Pri- 
son, a  castellated  building  on  a  hill ,  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Macbeth,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  King  Don- 
can's  murder  (comp.  pp.  647,  554).    A  Statue  of  Flora  Maedonald 
was  unveiled  here  in  1899.    Gulduthel  Road  leads  on  hence  to 
(^4  M.)  Oodsman's  Walk,  a  narrow  terrace-path  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  and  town.   Thence  we  return  to  the  castle  en- 
closure, descend  to  the  river,  and  walk  along  the  bank  to  (25  min.) 
the  Islands,  a  favourite  promenade,  resembling  the  Margarethen- 
insel  at  Budapest,  and  connected  with  both  banks  by  bridges. 
We  now  cross  to  the  left  bank  and  return  towards  Inverness,  pass- 
ing (10  min.)  the  Northern  Infirmary  and  (6  min.)  the  ^Cathedral 
of  St.  Andrew,  a  handsome  Dec.  building,  erected  in  1866-69; 
the  interior  is  adorned  with  monolithic  granite  columns  and  stained 
glass.   We  may  here  diverge  to  the  left,  soon  again  turning  to  the 
left,  and  visit  (V4  hr.)  Tomnahurich  ('hill  of  the  fairies'),  a  hill 
laid  out  as  a  cemetery  (open  daily  6-8,  Sun.  1-6),  and  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  'rose-red'  town  of  Inverness.    From  the 
cathedral  we  return,  across  the  Suspethsion  Bridge,  to  the  (5  min.) 
station.    Another  walk  may  be  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
CromwelVs  Fort,  built  by  Cromwell  in  1662-57 ,  near  the  month 
of  the  Ness ,  and  affording  a  view  of  the  Beanly  and  Moray  Firths. 

Ezouniona  iSrom  InvanieM. 

To  Oraig  PTiadrig,  a  hill  2Vx  M.  to  the  W.,  commanding  Bne  views, 
and  with  traces  of  a  vitrified  fort.  —  To  OullodM  Mowr,  6  M.  to  the  8JB. 
(one-horse  carr.  there  and  back  iO«.  6(2.  $  railway-station,  see  p.  562).  wher« 
Prince  Charles  Stnart,  the  Pretender,  was  defeated  on  16th  April,  1746.  — 
The  Fall  of  Fofers  ^.  545)  may  also  be  visited  by  carriage  firom  Invemeas 
(18  H.;  picturesque  road;  carr.  and  pair  there  and  back  ea.  80*.).  —  To 
Beauly  and  the  Falls  of  Kilmorack,  see  p.  562. 

To  LoGH  Uabeb  and  Gairloch,  77  H.,  in  7  hrs.  (fares  1st  ol.  i6(.  9d., 
8rd  cl.  iSf.).  From  Inverness  via  Dingvall  to  (47  M.)  Achnmshem,  see 
p.  563.  At  Achnasheen  (Innch  at  the  hotel,  3«.-2«.  6({.)  we  change  firom  the 
railway  to  the  coach.  —  The  road  to  Loch  Xaree  skirts  l^e  small  Loth 
Rotque  and  traverses  moorlands.  10  M.  (IVs  hr.'s  drive)  Kinloch€W9  (*Hotel, 
B.  U.),  whence  a  mail-cart  plies  to  (12  H.)  Loch  Torridou  (fare  ai.).  12Vt  M. 
Khit  Nohar,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  lake  (steamer,  see  p.  547).  ^tloeh 
Karee  is  a  wild  and  romantic  lake,  18  M.  long,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. To  the  K.  rises  Bm  Slioeh  (3216  ft.),  ascended  firom  Kinloehewe  in 
7-8  hrs.  (there  and  back).  About  halfway  down  the  6.  side  of  the  loch  ia 
the  (19  M.;  11/3  hr.)  *Loeh  Maree  Hotel  (B.  Is.  6<l.,  D.  4s.  {  boats  for  hire), 
at  Talladale.  About  2  H.  farther  on  the  coach  quits  the  lake  and  proceeds 
to  the  W.,  through  Kerrydalt,  to  (29  M.)  ealrloeh  {javM,  B.  4f.  6*1.,  B.  3»., 
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D.  5«.)>  *^  ^1^^  moath  of  FktmerdaU^  on  the  W.  coast.  —  TraveUers  may 
leave  the  coach  at  BJm  Nohar  (p.  546)  and  proceed  by  small  steamer  to 
ToUiBy  at  the  W.  end  of  Loch  Karee,  whence  another  coach  plies  to 
(SVs  M.)  Galrloeh.  From  Qairloch  we  may  go  on  to  Skye  or  to  Stomoway 
(see  below). 

Fbom  iNTXBHEes  TO  Sktk  (2-3  days).  To  (68  M.)  KyU  of  LoefuOth  by 
the  IMngwall  A  Skye  Ballwav,  see  p.  563;  thence  by  steamer  to  (2V2  brsO 
PortrM  (through- fares  15«.  7a.,  7«.  dytd.).  The  return  may  be  made  via 
Oairloeh  and  Loeh  Maret  (see  above  t  circular  tour  ticket,  1st  cl.  and  cabin 
35s.  6d.).    The  tour  may  be  made  m  either  direction. 

Fbom  IiresxNJcse  to  Stobnowat  (3  days).  By  the  Dingwall  A  Skye 
Railway  (p.  568)  to  (68M.)  JTyJs  o/Lochalah,  where  we  join  tiie  route  from 
Oban  (p.  548).  Btomoway  (p.  5^)  may  be  reached  also  from  Inverness  via 
Loeh  Marw  and  Gairloch  (see  above),  where  the  *Glaymore*  calls  early  on 
Sat.  morning.  The  return  (or  vice  versS)  may  be  made  by  steamer  to 
(3  hrs.)  Ullapool  (p.  567),  on  the  W.  coast,  about  20  M.  to  the  N.  of  Loch 
Maree;  thence  by  coach  to  (33  M.)  Oarvt  (p.  568),  on  the  above  railway. 

Fboh  IirvERirKss  to  Abebdebn,   109  M .,  railway  in  8Vt-4  hrs.  (fares 
18«.  Id.,  9«.  O^/stf.).  —  On  leaving  Inverness  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  to  the 
left,  of  the  Moray  Firth.    3  M.  Allanftam.    From  (9  H.)  Oollanfield  Junction 
a  branch-line  runs  to  Fort  Qoorgo^  whence  a  ferry  plies  to  Chanonry  Pointy 
2  M.  from  Fortrose  or  Rosemarkie  (p.  562).  —  15  M.  Nairn  (*MariM^  facing 
the  sea,  B.  4«.,  D.  4>.  6(f.;  Naim^  near  the  golf-course;  Station^  Vs  ^*  ^'Oii^ 
the  station;  Royal;  Anderton'^t),  finely  situated  on  the  Moray  Firth,  much 
freauented  as  a  sea-bathing  resort,  and  for  its  dry,  mild  climate.    Good 
golf-links.    About  6  M.  to  the  S.  is  Cawdor  Citwils,  the  supposed  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Duncan  in  Macbeth  (omn.  thrice  daily,  Is.  6d.).    The  castle, 
however,  dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  —  25  M.  Forres 
(Royal  Station  f  Victoria  f  Oluny  Hill  Hydropathic^  1  M.  from  the  station,  from 
56«.  per  week ;  Rail.  Rfifot.  Roonu)^  the  junction  of  the  Highland  railway  to 
Oremtowi,  KinffusHe,  Blair  Atholl^  and  Perth  (comp.  p.  562).    About  1  M.  to 
the  N.E.  is  Swmo'M  Stone,  a  pillar  about  20  ft.  high,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  1014  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  and  covered 
with  carvings  of  figures  and  other  objects.  A  drive  may  be  taken  to  *Find' 
horn  Olen.  —  About  3  M.  beyond  Forres  we  pass  on  the  left  the  ruins  of 
Kinloit  Abbey,  founded  in  1150.    From  (32  M.)  Alvet  (Bail.  Rfmt.  Stall)  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  B«r^A«ad,and  Hopeman.  —  87  M.  Elgin  (Station 
Hotel;  Gordon  Arms;  Palace),  a  town  of  8400  inhab.,  with  a  fine  *  Cathedral, 
chiefly  in  the  E.E.  style,  founded  in  1224  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1390. 
It  ia  very  richly  decorated  (exquisite  tracery),  but  is  to  a  great  extent  in 
ruins.    The  best-preserved  parts  are  the  chapter -house  and  the  two  W. 
towers.    The  central  tower,  200  ft.  high,  fell  in  1711.    The  ruins  of  the 
bishop*s  palace  and  the  Greyfriars*  Monastery  are  also  interesting.  Plutearden 
Abbey,  6  M.  to  the  8.W.,  is  a  Oistercian  foundation  of  1230,  recently  re- 
stored.   Elgin  is  the  junction  of  railways  to  Loeeiemoufh  (Stotfield;  Marine; 
Station),  with  good  golf-links ;  to  Banff  (Fife  Arms),  vi&  Buchie,  Portsoy, 
«id  Tillynaught  Junction;    and  to    Roihes  and    Botst   of  Oarten   (p.  561) 
vi&  Craigellaehie  Junction.  -—  From  (43  M.)   OrbUston  Junction  a  branch 
runs  to  (3  M.)  Fochabera  (Cordon  Arms;  Orant  Aiins),  beautifully  situated 
among  pine-woods  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Spey.    Adjacent  is  Cordon 
Castle,  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon.  —  55  M.  Keiih  (Royal. 
R.  2s.  Od..  D.  2s.  6d.j  Gordon  Arms ;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)^the  junction  of 
the  Highland  and  North  of  Scotland  Railways.    From  (67  M.)  Hunily  a 
motor-omnibus  runs  twice  daily  to  Aberehirder;  and  from  (72  M.)  Oartly 
a  coach  plies  daily  to  Sinsthdon.    87  M.  Inveramsay  Junction,  for  Turriff 
and  Macduff  (Banff);  92  M.  Invenariet  96  M.  Kintore  Junction  (for  Al/ord, 
whence  a  coach  goes  on  to  StraihdonS\  102  M.  Dyce  Junction,  for  (2  hrs.) 
Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh  (see  p.  558).  —  109  M.  Aberdeen,  see  p.  556. 

Fbom  Imvebkxss  to  Bdznbuboh  ob  Glasgow,  by  railway  vii  Perth,  see 
RR.  73,  67. 

36* 
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71.  From  Glasgow  to  Fort  William  and  Mallaig. 

165  M.  Ws8T  HiOHLAVD  Rajlwat,  In  6>/4-G>/4  bra.  (farea  23«.  7d.,  12*. 
7i/2d.);  to  (122Vs  M.)  Fort  William  in  4-5  hrs.  (fares  16t.  7d.,  9«.  IVad.); 
trains  start  from  the  Qneen  Street  (High  Level)  Station  (p.  526).  Through- 
carriages  are  run  in  connection  with  this  route  from  Edinburgh  (farea 
28«.  7<i.,  15«.  lVa<20  ai^d  from  London  (King's  Gross)  by  the  morning  express. 

From  Glasgow  to  (16  M.)  Dumbarion^  see  p.  533.  The  railway 
continues  to  skirt  tbe  Clyde,  leaving  tbe  Ballooh  line  on  the  right. 
—  16y2  M.  Dalreoch.  Near  (19*/2  M.)  Cardross  once  stood  Cardross 
CastUj  in  which  Robert  Bruce  died  in  1329.  —  23  H.  Craigendoran. 
Oraigendoran  Pier  is  an  important  starting-point  for  steamers  in  con- 
nection with  the  N.B.R.  to  Dunoon  (where  passengers  join  the  Oban 
steamer ;  comp.  p.  538),  Rothesay,  Arran,  etc.  —  243/4  M.  Helens- 
burgh f'Qufen's,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  4«.;  Imperial)^  a  favourite  watering- 
place,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  OareUxih^  and  is  laid 
out  with  the  mathematical  regularity  of  an  American  city.  On  the 
esplanade  is  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  Henry  Bell  (1767-1830),  who 
in  1812  launched  the  ^Gomet^  the  first  steam  vessel  on  the  Clyde 
(p.  527).  —  Steamers  ply  hence  to  Greenock^  Oourock^  Dunoony 
Rothesay^  etc. ;  to  Gareloeh  Heady  see  p.  532.  —  26^2  ^*  <Sot0 
(pronounced  *rue').  —  29^/2  M.  Shandon,  with  a  large  hydropathic 
establishment,  pleasantly  surrounded  by  private  grounds  (pens,  from 
10a.  6d.).  31^/4  M.  Oareloeh  Head  (hotel)  occupies  a  fine  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  loch. 

The  line  now  crosses  the  isthmus  between  Gareloeh  and  Loch 
Long  (p.  532),  and  skirts  the  E.  bank  of  the  latter.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  loch  rises  Ben  Arthur  or  The  Cobbler  (2891  ft.), 
beyond  which  is  Ben  Ime  (3318  ft.).  The  station  of  r42V4  M.)  Ar^ 
rochar  ^  Tarhet  is  situated  between 'these  two  places  (pp.  532,  534) 
on  the  isthmus  between  Loch  Long  and  Loeh  Lomond  (p.  533). 
To  Inveraray  through  Olencroe,  see  p.  533.  —  The  railway  runs 
close  by  the  W.  bank  of  Loch  Lomond,  commanding  beautiful  views. 
On  the  opposite  shore  rises  Ben  Lomond  (p.  533).  —  We  cross  the 
Jnveruglas  Water ,  which  descends  from  Loch  8loy,  lying  to  our  left 
between  Ben  Vane  (3004  ft.)  and  Ben  Voirlich  (3092  ft.).  —  501/4 M. 
Ardlui,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  see  p.  534. 

The  line  now  quits  the  loch  and  ascends  Olen  FdUoeh,  with  a 
succession  of  fine  mountain  views.  To  the  right,  at  some  distance, 
tower  Ben  A' an  (3827  ft.)  and  Ben  More  (3843  ft.).  ^  69  M. 
Crianlarich  (hotel)  has  also  a  station  on  the  Caledonian  line  to 

Oban  (p.  543). We  here  enjoy  a  view  of  Glen  Dochart,  to  the 

right,  before  bending  to  the  N.W.  into  Strath  Fillan*  64  M.  Tyn- 
drum  (Royal  Hotel)  has  another  station  on  the  Caledonian  line 
(p.  543).  —  71 1/2  M.  Bridge  of  Orchy  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms;  Inver- 
ornan  Hotel,  3  M.  to  the  W.).  A  coach  (fares  12«.)  plies  hence 
daily  vi&  (13  M.)  Kingshouae  and  through  Glencoe  (jp.  544)  to  (29  M.) 
Ballachulish  (p.  544).  —  We  next  pass  Loch  TuUa  (on  the  left) 
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and  soon  enter  the  wide  and  desolate  Bannock  Moor,  ScMehallion 
(p.  561)  comes  into  sight  In  the  distance  to  the  right.  From 
(87^4  M.)  Rannoch  we  cross  the  Oauer  Watery  between  Loch  LydocU 
on  tike  left,  and  Loch  Rannoch,  on  the  right. 

A  coach  raos  daily  from  Bannoch  Station,  along  the  N.  bank  of  Loeh 
Rannoch^  to  (18  M.)  Kinloch  Bannoch  (fare  Is.  Bd.)  and  thence  via  Tammel 
Bridge  and  KUliecrankie  (p.  561)  to  (39  M.)  PUlochry  (p.  560^  fare  15«.). 

Farther  on  we  skirt  the  E.  bank  of  Loch  Treig  and  halt  at  the 
station  of  (104^2  ^0  IWtocA,  In  Glen  Spean,  whence  a  coach  runs 
twice  daily  to  (3772  M. )  Kingussie  (p,  661),  on  the  Highland  Rail- 
way (5  hrs. ;  fare  12».  6d.).  —  IIOV4  M.  Roy  Bridge  (hotel),  to  the 
N.  of  which  opens  Olen  Roy  with  its  ^Parallel  Roads'.  To  the  left 
rises  Ben  Nevis  (p.  544).  —  llSi/a  M.  Spean  Bridge  (Hotel), 

Fbok  Spkan  Bkidqb  to  Fobt  Adgdstds,  24  M.,  railway  in  1-1 1/2  hr.  — 
Grosgine  the  Spetm,  this  line  follows  the  course  of  that  river  to  (3  H.)  Oairlochy 
(inn),  >/4  M.  from  Gairlochy  Locks  (p.  545).  Thence  it  skirts  the  S.W.  banks 
of  Loch  Lochy  and  Loch  Oich  (oomp.  p.  545).  15  H.  Jnvergarry^  near  Lagg<m 
Locks  (p.  545)  and  3  M.  from  the  village  of  Invergarry.  —  19  M.  AhsrQhaldcr,^ 
near  Culloehy  (p.  545).  Loch  Ness  comes  into  sight  —  23  M.  Fort  Augustus 
(p.  545).  The  terminus  is  at  the  (24ltf.)  Pier  Station^  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Ness. 

I22V2  ^*  ^0'^  William,  see  p.  545.  Hence  to  Inverness  by  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  see  R.  70. 

124  M.  Banavie ,  see  p.  544.  —  Backing  ont  from  this  station 
the  train  next  crosses  the  Caledonian  Canal  near  Neptune's  Stair- 
case (p.  545)  to  (125^2  M.)  Corpach  (hotel),  commanding  a  view  of 
Loch  Linuhe  and  a  fine  retrospect  of  Ben  Nevis.  Then  skirting  the 
N.  bank  of  Loeh  Eil,  the  line  enters  a  wild  and  picturesque  region, 
rich  in  associations  with  *Bonnie  Prince  Charlie'  and  the  'Forty- 
Five'.  To  the  right  rises  Ouilvan  (3224  ft.),  between  Loch  Ell  and 
Loch  Arkaig.  —  13272  M.  Locheilside  lies  about  2  M.  short  of  the 
head  of  the  loch.  Beyond  a  dull  strath  we  nex.t  come  in  sight  of 
the  head  of  the  long  and  narrow  Loch  Shiely  on  the  shore  of  which 
rises  Prince  Charleses  Monument,  on  the  spot  where  the  prince  raised 
his  standard  on  Aug.  19th,  1745.  The  line  crosses  the  Finnan  by 
means  of  a  viaduct ,  ^4  M.  in  length  and  100  ft.  high ,  said  to  be 
the  first  viaduct  ever  built  of  concrete,  and  reaches  (140  M.)  Glen- 
fixuian  (Hotel,  R.  3«.  Qd.,  D.  43.). 

A  mail-boat  plies  once  daily  down  Loch  Shiel  to  (18  H . ;  fare  4<.) 
AcharcKie  (Lochshiel  Hotel),  2V2  M.  firom  Salsn  Inn  on  Loch  Sunart,  whence 
a  steamer  sails  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  morning  to  Tobermory  and  Oban. 

After  a  short  ascent  the  railway  descends  to  skirt  the  S.  shore 

of  Loch  Eilt,  while  the  road  follows  the  N.  shore.   At  the  W.  end 

of  the  loch  we  cross  the  AUort  and  reach  (149  M.)  Lochailort  (Ein- 

loch  Ailort  Hotel,  ^4  M.  from  the  station),  commanding  a  fine  view 

(left)  of  Loeh  Ailort  and  Roshven  (2876  ft.).   We  have  now  reached 

the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  line  beyond  Fort  William ;  fine 

sea-views  on  the  left.   We  cross  the  Borrodale  Bum  by  a  concrete 

viaduct  of  127  ft.  span.  — 157  M.  Ariaaig  (Hotel,  R.  3«,  6d.,  D.  4a., 

well  spoken  of).  The  pier  lies  41/2  M.  from  the  hoteL  —  The  scenery 

declines  in  interest.  We  cross  the  Morar,  the  outlet  of  Loch  Morar, 
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the  deepest  lake  In  Scotland  (1009  ft.).  162  M.  Morar  (hotel).  — 
165  M.  Hallaig  (Station  Hotels  R.  4^.  6d.,  D.  5«. ;  Marine^  L.  2s.  6d., 
temp. ;  OUunaeardach  Iftn^  1  M.  to  the  S.},  with  a  large  pier. 

Mail-steamers,  in  connection  with  the  trains,  ply  henee  daily  to  (BV4  hra. ; 
fares  18s.,  0«.  6d.)  autmwoay  (p.  543)  and  to  (S^/t  hrs. ;  fares  9s.,  6s.)  Portree 
(p.  5ii5),  vii  JmU  Omtayy  Xple  Akin,  Broat^ord,  and  Baaeap.  Steamers  to 
Ohan,  see  p.  6^* 

72.  From  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen. 

Of  the  alternative  routes  described  below  the  third  is  maeh  the  finest 
and  should  be  preferred  to  the  direct  railway  routes-  by  all  who  have 
sufficient  time  at  their  disposal.  —  Steamer  from  Leith,  see  p.  616. 

a.   Korth  BritUli  Railway,  vik  the  Perth  Bridge  and  Fifeshire. 

181  M.  Railway  in  81/4-41/4  hrs.  (fares  21«.,  9s.  8d.).  This  ia  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh  (Wayerley  Station),  see  p.  513.  l^s  M.  Hcnfmarket, 
The  line  to  Glasgow  (R.  67)  dlyerges  to  the  left  near  (3V2  M.) 
Saughton.  —  91/2  ^^  Dalmeny,  where  the  Glasgow  trains  join  ours 
(see  p.  525),  is  the  station  for  South  Queens  ferry  (p.  525). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  *  Perth  Bridge,  pronounced  by 
M.  Eiffel  ^the  greatest  censtniction  of  the  world'  and  nndonbtedly 
the  most  striking  feat  yet  achieved  by  engineering  In  bridge- 
building.    Fine  views  np  and  down  the  river. 

This  wonderful  bridge,  the  total  leneth  of  which,  including  the  ap- 
proaches, is  2766  yds.,  was  erected  in  1888-90,  at  a  cost  of  over  8,000.0001. 
It  is  built  on  the  ^cantUever  and  central  girder  system*,  the  prindple  of 
which  is  that  of  'stable  equilibrium*,  its  own  w^ght  helpinc  to  maintain 
it  more  firmly  in  position.  Each  of  the  main  spans,  1700-1710  ft.  in  length 
(100  ft.  longer  than  that  of  Brooklyn  Bridge),  is  formed  of  two  cantUevera, 
each  680  ft.  long,  united  by  a  girder  850  ft.  long.  The  steel  towers  from 
which  the  cantUevers  spring  are  360  ft.  high  (not  mueh  lower  than  the 
dome  of  St.  Paurs)  and  are  supported  on  granite  piers,  that  in  the  middle 
resting  on  the  small  island  of  InehgarvU.  The  clear  headway  at  high  water 
is  161  ft.  \  the  deepest  foundations  are  88  ft.  below  high  water.  The  total 
weight  of  metal  in  the  bridge  is  60,000  tons,  or  five  times  as  mueh  aa  that 
of  the  Britannia  Bridge  (p.  804).  The  designers  and  constructors  of  the 
bridge  were  'Sftr  John  Fowler  and  Sir  Benjamin  Baker. 

IIV4  M.  North  Queens  ferry  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Forth 
Bridge.  ISVi  M.  Inverkeithing  (hotel)  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  to 
the  N.  to  Dunfermline  (for  Perth,  Stirling,  etc. ;  see  R.  78).  The 
Aberdeen  train  runs  to  the  £.  and  skirts  the  pleasant  grounds  of 
Donihristle,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth.  —  1772  M.  Aberdour  (Woodside;  Forth  View),  a 
favourite  little  sea-bathing  place,  with  an  old  castle  and  the  ruins 
of  a  Norman  church,  whence  steamers  ply  to  Leiih  (p.  515). 

20 V2  M.  Burntisland  CForthJ7ot«{;,  a  small  seaport  and  watering- 
place,  is  connected  with  (5  M.)  CfrarUon  (p.  524)  by  a  steam-ferry 
(fares  lOd.,  5d.).  In  the  ilrth,  about  halfway  to  Qranton  (to  the  left), 
lies  the  fortified  island  of  Inehkeith.  —  221/2  M.  Kinghom.  ~26  M. 
Kirkcaldy  (George;  Amer.  Agent,  Mr.  J.  Lockhart  Innes),  a  straggl- 
ing town  of  (1901)  34,064  inhab.,  extending  along  the  shore  fer 
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!2  M.,  was  the  hirtliplaee  of  Adam  Smith  (1723-90).  Thomas  Gar- 
lyle  and  Edward  Irying  were  school-teachers  here.  —  Near  (28  M.) 
Dysart  the  line  turns  to  the  N.  and  quits  the  Firth  of  Forth.  — 
31  M.  Thornton  Junction  (Bail,  RfmU  Boom). 

Lines  ran  hence  to  the  W.  to  DuitfemUine  and  BtirUnff  (comp.  pp.  569, 
536);  to  the  S.  to  Bueihctven  and  MtthU;  and  to  the  E.  along  the  coast,  vi& 
Lwen^  Largo^  Elie^  Anttruther,  and  Crctil  (all  sea-bathing  and  golfing-resorts), 
to  St.  Andrewt  (see  below). 

33  M.  Markineh  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  to  Leslie.  —  At  the  Tillage 
of  Falkland  (Bmce  Arms),  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  (36V2  M.*)  FalMand 
Road  (omnibus  live  times  daily),  is  an  old  royal  Palace  (l6th  cent. ; 
restored),  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  castle  in  which  the  Duke  of  Rothesay  was  starved 
to  death  by  the  Regent  Albany  in  1402.  —  At  (39  M.)  Ladybank 
lines  diverge  to  Perth  (p.  663)  and  Kinross  (p.  569).  —  441/2  M. 
Cupar  (Boyal;  Tontine)^  the  county -town  of  Fifeshire,  with 
4500  inhabitants.  The  County  Hall  contains  portraits  by  Wilkle, 
Raebum ,  and  Allan  Ramsay.  —  61  M.  Leuchars ,  with  a  fine  old 
Norman  church,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4^2  M.)  8t.  Andrews, 
and  of  another  to  (61/2  M.)  Tayport,  opposite  Broughty  Ferry  (p.  652). 

St.  Andrews  (*Marine,  Orand^  Gol/^  K.  from  Q$.  6d.,  D.  4«.,  all  near  the 
golf-links;  Roffal^t  South  St.,  R.4«.-5«.,  D.3«.6d.;  Alexandra^  near  the  station, 
qniet  and  pleasant),  an  ancient  town  with  9400  inhab.,  long  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  Scottish  universities 
(founded  i41i),  and  is  perhaps  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  ^Metropolis  of  Golf,  and  the  chief  Golf  Meetings,  in 
May  and  October,  attract  large  gatherings  of  visitors.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Scotland,  and  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  dates  back  to  the 
8th  century.  Patrick  HamDton,  one  of  the  first  (1627),  and  Walter  Mill 
(1668),  the  last  Scottish  martyr  of  the  Reformation,  both  suffered  at  St. 
Andrews.  George  Wishart  also  was  burned  here  in  1646,  and  his  execu- 
tion led  to  the  speedy  death  of  the  Archbishop,  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was 
assassinated  in  his  palace  in  1646  by  several  of  Wishart*s  friends.  The 
ruins  of  the  ^CoKAsdral,  built  between  1169  and  1818,  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  very  fine  and  extensive  edifice.  Adjacent  is  the  square  Tower 
of  St.  Regului  (108  ft. ;  view),  erected  about  1180  but  assigned  by  popular 
tradition  to  a  Pictish  monarch  of  the  4lh  cent.,  and  said  to  have  been 
built  in  honour  of  St.  Begulus,  a  Greek  saint,  shipwrecked  here  with  the 
bones  of  St.  Andrew,  who  henceforth  became  the  patron-saint  of  Scotland. 
It  may,  however,  occupy  the  site  of  an  original  Guldee  cell.  ITear  the  W. 
'end  of  the  cathedral  is  the  beautiful  arcade  known  as  the  Pmd»,  On  a 
rock  rising  above  the  sea  is  the  old  C<utU  of  the  bishops.  Opposite 
Madras  CollegOy  a  large  school  attended  by  about  900  boys,  is  a  beautiful 
little  fragment  of  a  Dominican  priory  of  the  13th  century.  The  University 
of  8t,  Andrews  (460  students)  includes  the  Oollege  of  St.  Mary  (theological) 
and  the  United  Colleges  of  SS.  Salvator  and  Leonard,  at  St.  Andrews,  and 
the  University  College,  at  Dundee  (see  below).  A  visit  should  be  paid  to 
the  Am*Oolf  lAnkt^  alive  during  the  season  with  hundreds  of  votaries  of 
the  Scottish  national  pastime. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Tay  by  the  substantial  Tay  Bridge, 

2  M.  long,  opened  in  1887,  and  enters  the  Tay  Bridge  Station  at  — 

69^2  M.  Dundee.  —  Hotels.  Queen's,  Botal,  both  in  Kethergate^ 
BoTAL  Britisr,  High  St.{  Lamb's  Temperance,  Befonn  St. 

Bailway  Stations.  Tcty  Bridge  Station,  for  N.B.B.  trains;  Dundee  West^ 
for  Caledonian  trains  to  Perth ;  Dundee  Bast,  a  joint-station,  for  trains  to 
Forfar,  Arbroath,  Aberdeen.  —  Amwlean  Oouu,  John  C.  Higgins. 
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Dundee,  the  third  city  of  Scotland  In  size,  with  (1901)  160,871 
inhab.,  Is  a  busy  commercial  and  manufacturing  place  (linen,  jute, 
etc.),  but  possesses  little  interest  for  the  tourist.  The  *Old  Steeple 
(156  ft.  high),  in  the  Nethergate,  dates  from  the  14th  cent.,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  church-towers  in  Scotland  (adm.  Id. ;  View). 
Adjacent  is  the  Tovm  Cross  (1586).  The  Albert  Institute ,  with  a 
museum  and  a  picture-gallery,  is  a  modem  Gothic  edifice  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott.  The  University  College^  established  in  1883,  chiefly 
with  Miss  Baxter's  bequest  of  140,0002.,  now  forms  part  of  St. 
Andrews  University  (p.  551).  The  Royal  Infirmary  is  an  extensive 
building.  Good  views  are  obtained  from  the  Esplanade,  skirting 
the  Tay,  from  the  Baxter  Park,  and  from  Ihindee  Law  (570  ft.).  — 
From  Dundee  to  Perth,  see  p.  554. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  E.  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tay 
estuary.  63  M.  Broughty  Ferry,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  citizens 
of  Dundee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay;  661/2  M.  Monifieth;  70  M. 
Carnoustie  (Brace's  Hotel),  a  watering-place,  with  golf-links.  The 
line  skirts  the  coast ,  with  views  of  the  sea.  —  76  M.  Arbroath 
(White  Hart,  R.  or  D.  38.  6(2.;  Imperial),  an  industrial  town  and 
seaport,  with  (1901)  22,372  inhab.,  possesses  an  interesting  rained 
*  Abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178.  The  remains  are 
mainly  E.E.  About  10  M.  off  the  coast  is  the  Incheape  or  Bell  Boek 
Lighthouse.  Arbroath  and  its  neighbourhood  are  described  in  Scott*s 
'Antiquary*. — 90  M.  Montrose  (Central;  Star;  Queen's  Temperance), 
a  clean  little  seaport  at  themouth  of  the  South  Esk,  with  14,000  in- 
hab., is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
(in  1612),  and  it  was  the  first  place  in  Scotland  where  Greek,  was 
taught.   A  branch  runs  hence  to  the  N.  to  (12  M.)  Bervie  (Castle). 

Beyond  (92  M.)  Hillside  our  line  unites  with  the  Caledonian 
Railway  (p.  554).  Stations  Laurencekirk  and  Fordoun.  —  11472  M. 
Stonehaven  (^Royal;  Station,  R.  3s.  6c{.),  the  county-town  of  Kin- 
cardine, visited  for  bathing  (4900  inhab.).  A  little  to  the  S.  (to  the 
right  of  the  railway),  perched  upon  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea,  are 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  *Dunnottar  Castle,  built  in  the  13th  cent, 
and  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Keiths,  Earls  Marischal  of  Scotland. 

131  M.  Aberdeen,  see  p.  556. 

b.   Caledonian  Railway  vifc  Perth  and  Forfar. 

155  M.  Railway  in  Si/s^/s  hrs.  (fares  21<.,  9<.  Sd).   Gomp.  p.  660. 

From  Edinburgh  (Waverley)  to  (36  M.)  Stirling  and  (41  M.) 

Dunblane,  see  R.  68.   Here  the  line  to  CaUander  and  Oban  (oomp. 

pp.  535,  543)  diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  Perth  line  runs  to 

the  right  (N.).   60  M,Greenloaning,  2  M.  from  which  is  the  Roman 

camp  of  Ardoeh.  —  57^8  M.  Crieff  Junetion. 

Faou  Gbibff  Jukotion  to  Bai.qdhiddsb,  railway  in  1V4-2  krs.  —  5  M . 
MuthiU  (inn),  li/s  M.  from  the  village,  whence  an  omnibna  pUes  six  timea 
daUy  to  (8  M.)  CHeff,  —  9  M.  CWcff  (Ropal;  Drummond  Armt;  *H9dropathie^ 
pens,  from  66«.  6<l.  per  week),  a  town  with  6900  inhab.,  aitoated  on  a 
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.  hill  in  tile  midst  of  a  finely-wooded  distriet,  is  a  good  eentre  for  excursiona. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  well-preserved  old  castles :  Drummtmd 
Castle  (3  M.  to  the  S.),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ancaster;  Ochtertyre,  2V8  M. 
to  the  ^'W.;  MonzU  (pron.  Monee),  8  H.  to  the  N.,  etc.  From  Orieff  a 
line  runs  via  Jitiumd  Bank  (for  Meth/ven)  to  (18  H.)  Perth  (see  below).  — 
15  v.  Oomrie  (Royal;  Ancaster  Arms),  with  about  1200  inhab.;  is  noted 
for  slight  earthquakes.  To  the  K.  opens  Olen  Lednoek^  with  the  DewVe 
Cavldron^  whence  a  path  ascends  to  the  Melville  Monument  on  Dunmore 
Hill  (view).  —  From  Gomrie  onwards  the  railway  runs  parallel  with  the 
road,  traversing  a  well  wooded  country,  and  crossing  the  Earn  four  times 
before  reaching  (20Vs  M.)  St.  Fillans  (^Hotel),  a  lovely  litUe  village  at  the 
E.  end  of  Loch  Sam,  We  now  skirt  the  !K.  bank  of  the  loch  for  its  entire 
length,  with  a  view  of  Ben  VoirHch  (3224  ft.)  on  the  opposite  side.  — 
271/s  M.  Loehearnhead  (Hotel).  —  29V2  U.  Balquhidder  (p.  543).  A  road  runs 
along  the  S.  side  of  Loch  Earn  also. 

68  M.  FeTth.  —  Hotels.  ^Station  Hotel,  B.  4«.,  B.  3<.,  D. be. ;  Rotal 
George,  on  the  Tay,  >/4  M.  from  the  station;  Botal  Bbitish,  R.  4«.,  D.  3s. 
6d.,  Queen's,  R.  2»,  6d.,  D.  4<.,  both  near  the  station;  Salutation,  SouUi 
St.,  R.  3^.  6d.  D.  4«.;  Gband  Temperance,  Magjcasteb's,  St.  John's,  three 
temperance  hotels.  —  Rail,  Re/reshmt.  Rooms, 

Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets  and  run  to  Scone^  Oraigie^  Cherry- 
hank^  etc. 

PertA,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Tay^  with  (1901)  32,872 
iuhab..  Is  an  ancient  town,  claiming  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  long 
the  capital  of  the  Scottish  kings  (comp.  p.  516).  Few  traces  of  its 
antiquity  are,  howeyer,  left,  for  the  ^rascal  multitude'  (as  Knox  called 
the  Perth  mob  at  the  Reformation)  and  the  municipal  authorities 
then  and  latex  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  old  religious  houses. 
The  principal  church  Is  8t,  Johri'sy  mainly  of  the  Dec.  period,  with 
an  earlier  tower ;  In  front  of  the  high-altar  Edward  III.  of  England 
is  said  to  have  stabbed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  1336. 
John  Knox  often  preached  here  (ca.  1559).  The  County  Buildings, 
in  Tay  Street,  near  a  new  iron  bridge,  occupy  the  site  of  the  house 
In  which  the  Gowrle  Conspiracy  against  James  YI.  was  formed 
(1600).  In  the  same  street  is  a  Muieum  (daily  10-4,  free),  with  good 
natural  history  collections,  and  at  the  N.  end  of  the  street  is  Perth 
Bridge,  built  by  Smeaton  in  1771 ,  from  which  there  is  a  good  yiev. 
Adjoining  the  rlyer  are  two  open  spaces  of  green  sward,  known  as 
the  North  and  South  Inch  (i.e.  Island).  The  former  was  the  scene  of 
the  judicial  combat  between  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele, 
described  by  Scott  in  the  'Fair  Maid  of  Perth'.  The  *Fair  Maiden's 
House'  is  shown  in  Curfew  Row,  near  the  North  Inch.  In  this 
neighbourhood  also  stood  the  Dominican  Convent ,  where  James  I. 
was  assassinated  in  1437,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  action  of  Catherine 
Douglas,  who  made  her  arm  do  duty  for  the  missing  bar  on  the  door 
(see  Rossetti's  ballad,  'The  King's  Tragedy'.)  On  the  South  Inch 
are  the  Scott  Monument  and  the  General  Prison  for  Scotland,  orig- 
inally built  In  1812  for  French  prisoners,  and  since  enlarged. 

Those  who  have  time  should  climb  *KinnouI  Hill  (730  ft.),  which  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  and  may  be  ascended  from  the  railway-station 
in  »/4  hr.  The  *View  is  charming.  —  Another  good  view  is  afforded  by  Mon- 
crieffHill  (726  ft.).  SVa  M.  to  the  8.E.  —  At  (2V2  M.)  Bcone  (tramway)  is 
Scone  Palace  (no  admission),  a  modem  mansion  on  the  site  of  the  Augustine 
abbey  in  which  the  early  Scottish  kings  were  crowned. 
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Fbom  Psbth  to  Dundsb,  20  K.,  railway  in  Vs-l  ^*  (fares  8«.  Bd.^  U. 
8d.).  This  line  skirts  the  If.  bank  of  the  FirOi  of  Taif  and  traverses  the 
fertile  (kirse  of  Oowrie^  via  fin/otffM,  Brrol^  Longfcrgan^  etc.  To  the  left  are 
J)«n$ifuine  and  the  other  Bidlaw  Hills.  —  2>«f>d«e  (West  Station),  see  p.  661. 

Beyond  Perth  our  line  run^  to  the  N.  to  (72  M.)  Luncarty  and 
(75  M.)  Stanley  Junction,  where  it  dWerges  to  the  E.  (right)  from 
the  Highland  Railway  (see  p.  669).  —  80y2  M.  Coupar  Angus 
(Royal)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Blairgowrie  (p.  556).  —  85  M. 
Alyth  Junction, 

A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  the  K.  via  (iV4  M.)  Jieigle  (Einloch  Arms), 
with  a  celebrated  collection  of  sculptured  stones,  to  (5  H.)  the  small  town 
of  Alyth  (AirUe  Amu)^  whence  a  road  (coach  daily)  ascends  the  rocky  and 
wooded  valley  of  the  Isla  to  (11  M.)  QlenUla  (hotel).  The  Isla  forms  several 
small  waterfalls,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Reekie  Unn,  Near  Forter  Cattle, 
4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Glenisla,  a  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  Glensbee  (p.  656). 

At  (92  M.)  Olamia  stands  *  Olamis  Castle  (sometimes  open  on 
application),  a  stately  baronial  hall  in  a  fine  park,  said  by  tradition 
to  be  the  ancestral  home  of  Macbeth.  The  room  in  which  the  thane 
is  said  to  have  murdered  Duncan  in  1040  is  still  pointed  out  I  It 
seems  probable,  that  Malcolm  II.  was  really  murdered  here  In  1033. 
The  present  mansion,  with  its  numerous  towers  and  turrets,  dates 
mainly  from  1678-1621.  —  96V2M.  TortM  (County  Arms;  Royal; 
Jarman's),  an  ancient  town  with  10,7(X)  inhab.,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Scottish  kings. 

Branch-lines  mn  hence  to  Kirriemuir  (Airlie  Arms,  pens.  36<.«i5s.  per 

week ;  Ogilvie  Arms,  pens.  7«.  6d.),  a  weaving-village,  identified  with  the 

^Thrums'  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barriers  tales;  to  BrougJUy  Ferry  (p.  553);  and  via 

Brechin  direct  to  Edzell  (Panmure  Arms;  Star),  with  the  interesting  ruins 

-  of  a  large  castle. 

106  M.  Outhrie  Junction  is  the  starting-point  of  a  line  to  (8  M.) 
Arbroath  (p.  552).  —  From  (II2V2M.)  Bridge^f-Dun  a  short bVanch 
runs  to  (4  M.)  Brechin  (Commercial;  Crown),  a  town  of  9000  in- 
hab.,  with  a  Cathedral  founded  by  David  I.  about  1160,  but  utterly 
spoiled  by  restoration  in  1807.  Adjacent  is  a  Round  Tower  (100  ft. 
high),  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  or  perhaps  earlier.  Notfarofifls 
Brechin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a  modem  mansion 
on  the  site  of  an  old  castle.    To  Edzell,  see  p.  654. 

115M.  Dubton  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  Montrose  (p.  652). 
We  now  join  the  N.B.R.  —  124  M.  Laurencekirk  and  thence  to 
(155  M.)  Aberdeen,  see  p.  652. 

c.  Vi&  Perth,  Blair  Atholl,  and  Braemar. 

To  this  excursion,  the  finest  route  to  Aberdeen,  not  less  than  4  days 
should  be  devoted,  ist  Day.  Railway  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth  (l>/4-d'/shTf .; 
fares  St.,  Ss,  iO^/zd.) ,  and  thence  by  an  evening  train ,  in  >/4  hr. ,  to 
Dunkeld,  —  2nd  Day.  Railway  from  Dunkeld  to  Blair  AtJioU  in  >/4-i  hr.  — 
drd  Day.  From  Blair  Atholl  to  Braemar  through  Olen  Tilt,  a  walk  of 
9-10  hrs.  This  stage  is  usually  accomplished  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
(guide  and  pony  80«.),  as  the  middle  part  of  it  (10  H.)  is  not  available 
for  carriages.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  drive  or  ride  to  (8  K.)  Foreti 
Lodge^  walk  thence  to  (10  HL.)  Bynack  Lodge,  and  drive  or  ride  the  rest  of 
'lie  way  (12  M.)  by  carriage  or  pony  ordered  from  Braemar  by  telegram. 
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Walkers  slionld  start  early  and  take  lunclieoii  with  iliem.  as  no  ions  are 
passed  on  tbe  way.  —  4th  Day.  From  Braemar  by  motor-omDibns,  in  IV2  hr., 
to  Ballater;  and  thence  by  railway,  in  lV4-l'/s  ^'m  ^^  Aberdeen. 

Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  somewhat  fatiguing  route  through  Glen 
Tilt  may  drive  from  Dunkeld  or  Blairgowrie  to  Braemar  by  the  coach- 
route  described  in  the  opposite  direction  on  p.  566.  It  is  also  possible  to 
drive  all  the  way  from  Pitlochry  to  Braemar  by  a  somewhat  round-about 
route  (46  M.). 

From  Edlnbuigh  to  Perthy  see  R.  73  and  B.  72b ;  from  Perth  to 
BUdr  AthoU^  see  pp.  559-561. 

Fbom  Blaib  Atholl  to  Bbabhab  thbottoh  Glen  Tilt,  30  M. 
—  The  route  follows  the  Tilt  closely  for  the  larger  half  of  the  way, 
passing  through  the  wild  Glen  Tilt,  which  contains  numerous  red 
deer.  To  the  right  rises  Ben-y-Oloe  (3770  ft.),  the  'mountain  of 
the  mist\  Seyeral  small  waterfalls  are  passed.  The  road  ceases  at 
(8  M.)  Forest  Lodge,  a  shooting-box  of  the  Doke  of  Atholl,  beyond 
which  we  follow  a  rough  footpath.  A  little  beyond  the  (5^4  ^0 
Ford  of  Tarff,  now  crossed  by  a  hridge,  we  reach  the  highest  point 
•  of  the  route  (1650  ft.).  At  (41/2  M.)  Bynack  Lodge  (Duke  of  Fife) 
the  road  re-appeaxs,  and  Ben  Muieh-Dhui  (4296  ft.)  comes  into  sight 
in  front.  In  2V2  M.  more  we  reach  and  cross  the  Dee,  and  we  then 
follow  its  left  bank  to  the  (3  M.)  *Linn  of  Lee,  where  the  river 
dashes  through  a  narrow  rocky  'gut\  We  here  again  cross  the  Dee. 
About  172^*  farther  on  we  reach  a  path  on  the  right  (with  a  placard 
announcing  that  no  carriages  are  allowed  this  way),  which  leads  to 
(1 Y2^*)  the  ColoneVs  Bed,  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  deep  pool,  which 
is  said  to  have  furnished  shelter  to  one  of  those  who  were  'out  In 
the  45*;  the  rapids  a  little  farther  up  are  also  fine.  [Those  who 
make  this  digression  have  to  return  by  the  same  way  to  the  road.] 
About  2  M.  beyond  this  path,  to  the  left,  at  a  bridge,  is  a  rustic 
gate  leading  to  the  small  but  picturesque  *  Corriemulzie  Falls  (close 
to  the  road).  Nearly  opposite  this  gate  was  the  entrance  to  Mar 
Lodge  (Duke  of  Fife),  burned  down  in  1895.  A  new  Lodge  has 
been  erected  near  Old  Mar  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dee, 
opposite  Braemax.    Then,  3  M.  — 

Braemari  or  Castleton  of  Bratmar  (1100  ft.;  *Fife  Arms,  B. 
4s.  6(2.,  D.  5s.,  Invercauld  Arms,  both  overcrowded  in  the  season; 
Lodgings'),  a  pleasant  spot  for  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  lomantically 
situated  on  the  Dee  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  en- 
virons are  finely  wooded.   The  air  is  bracing  and  exhilarating. 

To  the  8.W.  rises  Morrone  Hill  (2819  ft.),  easily  ascended  in  1  hr.  and 
affording  a  good  view  of  Braemar,  Ben  Muich-Dhui,  etc.  —  To  the  *'FalU 
of  OtKrawali^  84  hrs.  We  follow  the  road  to  Ballater  (see  below)  for  3  M., 
and  then  turn  to  the  right  through  a  gate,  on  this  side  of  Invercauld  Bridge 
(guide-posts).  Fine  view  from  an  iron  bridge  above  the  falls.  —  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  drive  is  to  the  (6V2H.)  lAnn  cf  Dee  (see  above),  visit- 
ing the  Corriemulsie  Falls  and  Colonei's  Bed  on  the  way,  and  returning 
along  the  !N.  bank  of  the  Dee  to  (9  M.)  Invercauld  Bridge  and  passing^ the 
Linn  of  Quoieh  (in  all  18-19  M.). 

Ben  Muich-Dhui  (U98  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland  after  Ben 
Nevis  (p.  544),  rises  to  the  W.  of  Braemar,  from  which  it  may  be  ascended 
in  10  hrs.,  there  and  baek  (guide  10s.,  pony  10s.).    The  road  to  it  crosses 
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the  Dee,  at  the  Linn  of  Qnoieh  (p.  665),  and  leada  to  (10  H.)  Derry  Lodge^ 
up  to  which  point  driving  is  practicable.  Thia  reduces  the  necessary  walk- 
ing or  riding  (ap  and  down)  to  5V2'6  hrs.  The  pony>track  from  Derry  Lodge 
is  easily  traced.  The  ^View  from  the  top  is  very  extensive.  Those  who 
wish  to  descend  to  Aviemore  (p.  561)  should  follow  the  ridge  to  the  N.  to 
the  (1  hr.)  top  of  Cairngorm  (4084  ft.-,  view)  and  descend  thence  through 
Rothiemwrchut  Forest  (guide  or  good  map  and  compass  desirable;  also 
plenty  of  daylight).  To  the  right  (E.)  of  the  ridge  between  Ben  Huich-Dhui 
and  Cairngorm  lies  the  solitary  and  deep-blue  Loch  A*an^  surrounded  by 
rocky  walls,  900-1500  ft.  high. 

Another  favourite  ascent  from  Braemar  is  that  of  ^Lochnagar  0770  ft.), 
which  lies  to  the  S.E.  (4-5  hrs. :  guide  Is.  Qd,,  pony  7s.  6<l.).  The  route 
leads  through  Olen  Callater^  and  carriages  can  go  as  far  as  0^2  M.)  Zoeh 
Callater,  whence  the  path  to  the  summit  is  fairly  defined.  Below  the  K. 
shoulder  lies  the  small  lake  of  Lochnagar,  Byron  spent  part  of  hia  boy- 
hood in  the  farmhouse  of  Ballatrich^  6V2  M.  from  Ballater,  and  has  sung 
the  praises  of  Lochnagar  in  a  well-known  passage.  —  The  descent  may  be 
made  (clearly  marked  tracks)  to  Balhxttr  or  Balmoral  (see  below). 

Faoic  BaAB3iAB  to  Blaibgowbib  (6  hrs.;  fares  12s.  6cl. -i3«.  M.)  Airo 
DuNKBLD  (8V2  hrs. ;  14s.-15s.),  coach  (8  a.m.)  daily,  through  Qlen  Clunit  and 
the  picturesque  Olenshee.  Halts  are  made  at  the  (15  H.)  Spital  of  Olenshee 
Hotel  and  the  (26  H.)  Persie  Inn,  28  H.  Bridge  of  Colly  (Temperance 
Inn);  hence  to  Pitlochry,  see  p.  661.  35  M.  Blairgowrie  (Boyal,  R.  or  D. 
3s.  Qd.y  ^Queen^s).  Passengers  for  Perih  may  go  on  hence  by  afternoon 
train  via  Coupar  Angus  (p.  554).  The  coach  goes  on  to  (47  H.)  Dunield, 
see  p.  559. 

From  Braemar  motor- omnibuses  (fare  %.  6d.)  ran  five  times 
daily  to  (1772  M.)  Ballater  in  1 V2  ^r.  The  highly  picturesque  •Route 
passes  Invercauld  House  on  the  left,  and  crosses  (B  M.)  *Jnvercauld 
Bridge,  the  finest  point  on  the  road,  which  follows  tlie  Dee  the  whole 
way.  6  M.  (to  the  right)  Balmoral  Castle,  long  the  Highland  home 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  calms  which  crown  most  of  the  hills  here 
are  memorials  of  friends  of  Her  Majesty.  To  the  left,  ^/^  M.  beyond 
Balmoral, is  the  new  Crathie  Church  (1893-95) ,  the  interior  of  which 
is  adorned  with  gifts  from  the  royal  family  and  others.  Then  (1^2  M.), 
to  the  right,  Abergeldie  Castle,  at  one  time  a  shooting-box  of  Ed- 
ward VII.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  —  6V2  M.  Ballater  (760  ft.;  In- 
vercauld ilrms),  a  small  summer-resort,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  wooded  Craigeruiarroch  (1250  ft.),  which  Is  frequently 

ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  view  (V2  ^r-)- 

From  Ballater  excursions  may  be  made  to  Morven  (2880  ft.),  the  (6  H.) 
lAnn  of  Muick,  (2  M.)  Pannanich  Wells,  (6V3  M.)  Bttm  of  the  Vat,  ete.  It  Is 
also  one  of  the  recognised  starting-points  for  an  ascent  of  LochtMgar  (see 
above;  4-5  hrs.). 

Ballater  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dbeside  Railway,  which  runs 
hence  along  the  Dee  to  (43V2  M.)  Aberdeen  (IV2-IV4  ^^"-J  ^*'®* 
7s.  3d.,  3s.  71/2^.).  The  chief  Intermediate  stations  are  (11  M.) 
Aboyne  (Huntly  Arms),  with  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hnntly, 
and  (26V2  M.)  Bancliory.  Beyond  (3872  M.)  Murtle,  the  large 
Deeside  Hydropathic  is  seen  to  the  right. 

4372  M.  Aberdeen.  —  Hotels,  Palace  (PI.  b ;  A,  5, 6),  at  the  station, 
B.  4s.,  D.  is.Gd.',  STAT19N,  Guild  St.,  near  the  station,  R.  Ss.  6(1.,  D.  is.*, 
Gband  (PI.  ci  A,  5),  Union  Terrace  Gardens,  E.  4s.  6c*.,  J>.  6s.  j  *Impb&ial 
(PI.  a  5  B,5),  Stirling  St.,  E.  or  D.  4«.  6d.  •,  Douglas  (PI.  dj  B,  5),  Market  St., 
74  M.  from  the  station;  Eotal  (PI.  e;  A,  6),   Bridge  Place;  Wavk«lbt 
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(PI.  f:  B,5,  6),  Fobstth's  TxxpbkaSob  (PI.  g)  B,  6),  100  Union  St.  —  Tht 
Queens  Bestauranty  120  Union  St..  near  the  atation  (D.  2«.  6d.). 

Caba.  Per  mile  1<.,  each  aadit.  1/2  M.,  Gd. ;  per  hour  2<.-!2<.  6d.  — 
Electric  Tramwaya  trarerfle  the  principal  streeta  and  ply  to  the  various 
Buburbs. 

Steamera.  To  Leith  (Edinburgh),  see  p.  616 ;  to  (86  hrs.)  London  every 
Wed.  &  Sat.  (fares  30«.,  los.);  to  (18  hT8.)Jnvemeu  every  Tues.  dfc  Frid.  (8<.)> 
to  (12  hrs.)  NetDcastle  every  Sat.  (1Q«.,  6«.);  to  (20  hrs  )  Hull  every  Tues. 
(1^.,  lOf.).    To  Wiek  and  the  Orknev  and  BheOand  JOande^  see  p.  668. 

American  Gommercial  Agent,  Mr.  Adolphe  Danxiger. 

The  Gbeat  Nobth  of  Scotland  Railway  has  arranged  numerous  plea- 
sant circular  tours  from  Aberdeen,  taking  in  Dundee,  Perth,  Dunkeld, 
Inverness,  the  Trossachs,  etc. 

Aberdeen^  which  may  be  called  the  capital  of  the  N.  of  Scotland, 

la  a  handsome  town,  bnlU  chiefly  of  granite,  situated  at  the  month 

of  the  Dee.  Pop.  (1901)  163,108. 

Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Scotland ,  though  the  time  of 
its  foundation  is  obscure.  The  earliest  known  municipal  charter,  afterwards 
extended  by  Bobert  Bruce,  was  granted  by  William  the  Lion  in*  1179.  Its 
characteristic  industry  is  the  production  of  polished  granite  monuments, 
columns ,  etc. ,  in  which  about  90  firms  are  engaged.  The  art  of  granite- 
polishing,  which  had  been  lost  (as  far,  at  least,  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned) since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  was  revived  here  about  1818 
by  Hr.  Alexander  Vacdonald  (Maedonald,  Field,  A  Co.),  and  has  become 
the  chief  source  of  the  town^s  prosperity.  Upwards  of  260,000  tons  of  granite 
are  annuallv  quarried  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  visitor  should  not  quit 
Aberdeen  without  going  over  one  of  the  highly  interesting  granit»-works. 
Ship-building  and  paper-making  are  also  important  industries.  Aberdeen 
carries  on  a  large  export-trade  in  granite  monuments,  cattle,  etc.,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  trawl-fishing  in  the  country.  It  has 
a  fine  harbour  and  docks. 

Union  Steeet  (P1.A,B,5,6),  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  Aberdeen, 
3/4  M.  long  and  70  ft.  wide,  bnilt  entirely  of  granite,  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  streets  in  Enrope,  has  been  described  (*The  Land 
"We  Live  In')  as  possessing  *all  the  stability,  cleanliness,  and  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  the  London  West  End  streets,  with  the  gaiety 
and  brilliancy  of  the  Parisian  atmosphere'.  It  contains  the  Eait 
and  West  Churches  (with  a  tower  in  common;  PI.  B,  5),  statnes  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert ^  and  numerous  elaborate  granite 
facades;  while  near  its  E.  end  stand  the  fine  Municipal  Offices 
(PI.  B,  5),  the  lofty  tower  (210  ft.)  of  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive *View.  In  Castle  St.  (PL  B,  6),  the  E,  continuation  of  Union 
St.,  is  the  old  Cro8$  of  Aberdeen.  Broad  St.  (at  No.  64  in  which  Lord 
Byron  lived  with  his  mother  in  his  boyhood)  leads  to  the  N.  from 
Union  St.  beside  the  Municipal  Of^ces  to  Mariachal  College  (PI.  B,  5), 
part  of  the  Vniversity  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  four  Universities  of 
Scotland  (880  students).  Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the 
college-buildings  in  1896,  including  the  *MitcheU  Tower  (233  ft.) 
and  Hall  (116  ft.  long).  Admission  to  the  tower  and  hall  daily, 
from  July  to  Sept.  11-12  and  2.30-3.30,  other  months  dally  11-12, 
Sat.  2.30-3.30.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  W.  part  of  Union  St.,  behind 
tbe  JIftistc  Hall,  rises  the  imposing  spire  (200  ft.)  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (PI.  4 ;  A,  5, 6),  the  most  beautiful  qt  the  numerous 
clmich-steeples  that  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  every  view 
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of  Aberdeen.  —  Looking  to  the  N.  from  the  Union  Biid^  in  Union 
St.,  we  haTO  a  Ylew  of  a  number  of  line  new  buildings :  on  the  left, 
in  Union  Terrace  (PL  A,  6 ;  where  there  is  a  statue  of  J2o&ert  Bunui)^ 
the  ParUh  CouneU  Building$  and  the  Sdiool  Board  Offices;  in  front, 
in  Sehool  Hill,  the  Free  South  Churtk  (PI.  2)  and  the  FVee  Ubrary 
(PL  1),  before  which  is  a  StaUu  of  WUtiam  WaUaee;  and  to  the 
right  the  Eaat  and  Wea  Free  OntnAet  (p.  657)  and  the  Trades  HaU 

fPl.  6 ;  A,  5).  —  In  School  Hill,  farther  to  the  N.,  are  Gordon  CoOege 
founded  in  1750 ;  600  boys)  and  the  Art  Oattery  (PI.  A,  5>  The 
nucleus  of  the  contents  of  tiie  latter  is  the  ooUeetion  of  modem 
paintings  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Maedonald,  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  granite  industry  (see  p.  557),  including  a  unique 
series  of  portraits  of  eminent  modern  artists,  mostly  painted  by 
themselves.  In  front  of  Gordon  College  is  a  SttOue  of  General  Gordon. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are,  however,  in  Old  Aberdeen  (tram- 
way from  Union  St.),  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  in  the  12th 
cent.,  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  The 
Cathedral  of  St.  Maehar  (PL  A,  1),  dating  from  1366-1522,  U  said 
to  be  the  only  granite  cathedrid  in  Christendom.  It  consists  of  the 
nave  only  of  the  original  edlUce,  and  is  still  in  use  as  a  parish- 
church.  About  Vs  ^«  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  ^King*9  CoUege 
(PI.  A,  2),  the  other  member  of  Aberdeen  University  (comp.  p.  557^, 
founded  in  1494.  The  only  remaining  part  of  the  old  buildings  is 
the  Chapel,  surmounted  by  a  line  lantern -tower  and  containing 
some  beautiful  wood-carrlng  (adm.  10-1  and  2-4;  3ci.).  —  About 
Ys  M.  from  Old  Aberdeen  is  the  picturesque  Brig  o'  Balgoumie^  or 
Old  Bridge  of  Don,  erected  in  1320. 

Fbom  Absbdbbh  to  Pbtbshsad,  44  M.,  railway  in  1V4-3  bra.  (farea  7«. 
4tf.,  3«.  8d.);  TO  FaABmnaoH,  47V3  M.  in  l»/4-2>/4  hn.  (7i.  lid.,  3*.  llVtd.).  — 
At  (6  M.)  Dyee  Jw^etkm  (p.  547)  we  diyerge  to  the  rij^t  from  the  Inverness 
line.  —  A  motor-omnibas  plies  twice  daily  from  (liys  M.)  Udng  to  iUlkUck 
(IVs  hr. ;  fare  U.  6d.).  —  From  (iS^/t  H .)  ElUm  a  picturesque  branch-line 
runs  to  (10  M.)  Crvdm  Bay  (*Gruden  Bay  Hotel,  B.  4t.,  D.  \$.  8d.),  with  a 
fine  golf-course,  and  (iSVa  H.)  Boddam  (Sea  View),  a  summer^resort,  8  M. 
to  the  8.  of  Peterhead  (omn.  3d.),  Between  Cmaen  Bay  and  Boddam  is 
the  rocky  cauldron  known  as  the  BuUirs  of  Bvchan.  —  At  (31  M ■)  Maud 
Junction  the  lines  to  Peterhead  and  to  Fraserburgh  separate.  Omnibus 
several  times  daily  to  Jfsw  Deer,  going  on  once  dally  to  Twrriff  (p.  547).  — 
44  M.  Peterhead  (Royal;  North  Boitem),  a  town  with  11,760  inhab.,  is 
an  important  port  for  the  herring-flshery  and  possesses  quarries  of  red 
granite.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Marthal  Krtth  (d.  1706),  of  whom  a 
statue,  presented  by  King  William  I.  of  Prussia  in  1868,  stands  in  front 
of  the  town-hall.  —  47Vt  M.  Fraatrhurgh  (Saltoum;  Royal;  BUOUm)  is  a 
still  more  important  fishing-station  (96U0  inhab.),  with  a  large  harbour. 
A  light  railway  goes  on  hence  to  (5>/4  M.)  Bt.  Cowh», 

From  Aberdeen  to  /nvsmesf,  see  p.  547. 

73.  From  Edinburgh  to  InTomess. 

166  or  186  M.  Bailwat'Iu  6s/«-7s/4  hra.  (fares  97s.  Sd.,  13s.  8>M).  To  Ptrth 

by  the  Galsdoitiah  (1V«-3V«  hrs.)  or  by  the  Koxth  Bbitish  Bailwat  (IVt- 

^  hrs.;  Cares  by  either  85.,  S«.  10i/s<i.);  thence  to  Imemm  by  the  Hxoh- 

-RD  Railway.  —  The  Oaladonian  route  to  (68  X.)  Btrih  has  bean  fiTta 
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in  R.  72b}  the  following  ia  a  deacription  of  the  route  of  the  N.B.B.  rit 
the  Forth  Bridge  and  Glenfarg. 

From  Edinburgh  (Wayerley)  to  (13V4  M.)  InverbeUhing ,  the 
junction  for  the  Dundee  line ,  see  R.  72a.  The  Perth  line  nins  to 
the  N.  and  soon  enters  the  Lower  Station  of  (16^4  M.)  DnnfermliiLe 
(City  Arms;  Boyal;  Amer.  Consul,  Mr.  J.  N,  MeCunnJ^  a  linen- 
manufacturing  town  with  (1901)  25,250  inhah.,  of  interest  to  tourists 
for  its  *Abbey,  founded  hy  Queen  Margaret  and  Malcolm  Ganmore 
towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  Of  their  building  nothing  now 
remains ;  but  the  naye  of  the  second  church  on  this  site,  a  fine  Nor- 
man edifice  of  1150,  still  exists  in  conjunction  with  a  barbarous 
modern  structure  of  1820.  Robert  Bruce,  whose  grave  is  marked  by 
a  monumental  brass  erected  in  1888,  and  other  Scottish  monarchs 

are  buried  here. 

The  scanty  remains  of  JhmfmtnUne  Palaee,  the  birthplace  of  Charles  I., 
adjoin,  and  though  still  crown  property  are  under  the  same  management 
M^PUtencriejff'  Park  and  Olen,  which  were  presented  to  Dunfermline  in 
1903  by  Hr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  native  of  the  town,  together  with  an 
endowment  of  500,000?.  to  be  administered  for  the  educational,  social,  and 
moral  benefit  of  the  citizens.  This  interesting  sociological  experiment 
has  led  so  far  to  the  establishment  of  a  museum,  branch-libraries,  a 
college  of  hygiene  and  physical  training,  a  gymnasium  and  baths,  and  of 
various  means  of  recreation. 

From  Dunfermline  (Upper  Station)  a  line  runs  to  (20  Min.)  Stirling 
(p.  685)  yi&  (18  M.)  AUoa. 

211/2  M.  Crossgates,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Thornton  Junction 
(for  St.  Andrews,  Dundee,  etc. ;  see  p.  651) ;  221/2  M.  New  Cowden- 
beath; 231/4  M.  Kelly;  263/4  M.  Blairadam.  To  the  right  lies  Loch 
Leven  (p.  536).  29 V2  M.  Loch  Leven  Station*  —  30^2  M.  Kinross, 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stirling  (see  p.  535).  —  At  (34  M.)  Maw- 
earse  the  new  direct  line  diyerges  to  the  left  from  the  old  line  to 
Ladybahk  (p.  551)  and  enters  the  romantic  vale  of  *Olenfarg,  Two 
tunnels.  37 V2  M.  Olenfarg,  At  (44  M.)  Bridge  of  Earn  our  line 
unites  with  the  old  line  from  Ladybank.  —  48  M.  Perth,  see  p.  553. 

Beyond  Perth  we  continue  our  journey  by  the  Highland  Rail- 
way, one  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  the  three  kingdoms.  — 
41/4  M.  (from  Perth)  Luncarty  (p.  554) ;  71/4  M.  Stanley  Junction, 
for  the  line  to  Forfar  and  Aberdeen  (p.  554) ;  IO1/4  M.  Murthly,  The 
train  now  skirts  the  base  of  Bimam  Hill  (see  p.  560;  to  the  left), 
the  woods  of  which  marched  to  DurhsirMne  (see  p.  554),  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Macbeth. 

151/2  M.  Bunkeld  {^Bimam,  finely  situated  near  the  station, 
B.  4-65.,  B.  3s.,  D.4a.  6d. ;  Atholl  Arms,  R.  2«.  6s..  D.  from  3s., 
*Royal,  R.  from  3s.  6d.,  D.  4s.  6(2.,  in  the  town),  a  small  'city'  with 
900  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  1/2  M. 
from  the  station,  which  is  in  Bimam.  We  reach  the  *Park  of  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  by  crossing  the  bridge  and  going  straight  through 
the  town;  about  50  yds.  beyond  the  end  of  the  town,  to  the  left, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  park.  Here  we  are  met  by  a  guide  (adm.  for 
1-2  pers.  29.,  each  member  of  a  party  !«.),  who  conducts  us  to  thQ 
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eathedral,  tlie  hermitage,  and  other  points  of  interest  (a  walk  of 

IV2-2  hrs.). 

The  ^Oathedral,  charmingly  situated  on  a  grassy  lawn,  dates  mainly 
from  1318-1477.  The  choir  has  been  restored  and  is  nsed  as  the  pariah- 
church  of  Dunkeld.  Near  the  main  door  is  the  tombstone  of  the  ^Wolf 
6f  Badenoch\  Gavin  Douglas  (d.  1522),  translator  of  Virgil,  was  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  Close  to  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral  are  two  of  the  old- 
est larches  in  Scotland.  We  then  walk  through  the  pretty  grounds,  skirting 
the  Tay,  to  the  ferry.  Here  we  cross  the  river  and  ascend  to  the  FaUt 
of  the  Brcian  and  the  so-called  Hermitage^  whence  we  return  to  (*/a  hr.) 
iSunkeld  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Braan.  This  is  the  ordinary  round, 
but  the  visitor  should  not  fail  to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Braan  to 
the  ^Bumbling  Bridge  O/2  hr.  from  the  Hermitage),  in  the  park  of  Mr. 
Frothingham,  with  a  romantic  waterfall  in  a  narrow  gorge,  and  then  return 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Braan  to  Dunkeld  (1  hr.). 

Bimam  Sill  (1S25  ft.),  which  may  be  ascended  from  the  station  in 
1/4  hr.,  commands  a  beautiful  view.  Two  splendid  trees  (an  oak  and  a  sy- 
camore), close  to  the  river,  behind  the  Bimam  Hotel,  are  held  to  repre- 
sent ^Bimam  Wood  which  came  to  Dunsinane\  Other  walks  may  be  taken 
to  Craig-y-Bamty  the  (8  M.)  Loch  of  the  Lowes^  etc. 

From  Dunkeld  to  Blairgowrie  and  Braemar^  see  p.  556. 

Fboh  Dunkeld  to  Abebfbldt  (via  Ballinlaig,  see  below),  17  M.,  railway 
in  S5-50  min.  (fares  2s.  lOd.,  2s.  Id.,  Is.  5d.).  Near  Aborfeldy  iBrtadalb€m9 
Amu;  Falace;  Weem  Hotels  across  the  Tay,  1  M.  from  the  station),  a 
village  at  the  junction  of  the  Monen  and  the  Tay,  are  the  romantic  FalU  of 
Moness  (adm.  o<2.),  in  a  pretty  little  glen,  clothed  with  the  rowans  and 
larches  that  now  represent  Bums's  ^Birks  (birches)  of  Aberfeldy\ 

Fbom  Abebfbldt  to  Looh  Tat  and  Oallandbb,  a  delightful  and  easily 
accomplished  excursion.  Coach  in  summer  twice  daily  to  Kenmor€; 
steamer  thence  on  Loch  Tay  to  KilHn  Pier  (see  below)  in  2  hrs.,  and  rail- 
way thence  to  Callander  in  */«-!  i^i'*  —  From  Aberfeldy  the  coach  runs 
through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Tay  to  (6Vs  M.)  Kenmore  (*Bread- 
albane  Hotel),  situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  flows  out  of  *Loeh  Ta;y 
(15  M.  long,  V9-I M.  wide),  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Highland  lakes.  Adjacent  is 
Taymouth  Castle^  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  surrounded  by  finely 
wooded  grounds,  which  are  open  to  the  public  (104).  Two  good  roads  lead 
from  Kenmore  to  Eillin,  the  one  (16  M.)  along  the  N.W.  shore  of  Loch 
Tay,  skirting  the  base  of  Ben  Lowers  (see  below),  the  other  (18  M.),  passing 
near  the  (2  M.)  Falls  of  Acham,  along  the  S.E.  shore.  —  The  steamer  on 
Loch  Tay  leaves  Kenmore  pier  twice  dally  and  calls  at  Feaman  (Tem- 
perance Hotel),  on  the  N.W.  bank  (coach  to  Glen  Lyon  daily);  ArdkUnaig 
(S.W.  bank);  Lowers  (Temperance  Hotel),  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lawers  (see 
below);  and  Ardeonaig  (inn)  on  the  S.W.  bank.  At  Killin  Pier  we  reach 
the  railway,  which  crosses  tbe  Lochay  (*View  ;  pretty  falls  higher  up)  suid 
leads  to  (1  M.)  the  pretty  village  of  Eillin  (Killin  Hotel;  *Bridge  of  Loohay 
Hotel,  Vs  H.  from  the  station),  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Dochart^ 
near  its  entrance  into  Loch  Tay.  Thence  the  line  runs  to  (AV2  H«)  EUlin 
Junction  (p.  543),  where  we  reach  the  railway  to  Callander  (p.  686)  and 
Oban  (p.  540).    In  front  towers  Ben  More  (S84o  ft.). 

Ben  Lawers  (3986  ft.)  may  be  ascended  from  the  hotel  at  its  foot  (see 
above)  in  4-5  hrs.  there  and  back  (guide  6s.,  pony  5s.).  Tht  route  quits 
the  Kenmore  road  beyond  the  first  streamlet,  along  the  left  bank  of  wnioh 
it  ascends.  Beyond  (40  min.)  a  stile  over  a  wall  we  proceed  straight  on, 
climb  the  E.  ridge  some  distance  from  the  summit,  and  then  follow  the 
ridge  to  the  top  (fine  view).  Many  rare  plants  are  to  be  found  on  Ben  Lawers. 

From  (23  Va  M.)  BaUinluig  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Eooms),  the  third  sU- 
tion  beyond  Dunkeld,  a  line  runs  Tifi  (41/4  M.)  OrandUdly  (Hotel) 
to  (9  M.)  Aberfeldy  (see  above).  —  28V2  M.  Pitlochry  (Fither'a 
Bottl;  Scotland's^  R.  Ss.,  P.  4s.;  Moulin^  1  M.  from  the  station; 
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*AihoU  Hydropathic;  Pitlochry  Hydropathic;  Bail,  Bfmt  Stall),  a. 
faYOurlte  snmmer-resort,  in  the  midst  of  pretty  scenery,  is  an  ad- 
miral>le  excursion-centre.  To  the  right  rises  Ben  Vrackit  (2765  ft.). 

Fbom  Pitloohbt  to  Bannooh  Siation,  d9  M.,  coach  daily  in  7  hrs. 
(fare  i5«.);  ftlso  mail-cart  daily  to  (14  M.)  Tummel  Bridge  (3«.6d.).  T^ia  fine 
drive  leads  vi&  0  M.^  Qarry  Bridge^  wlience  the  *'FaUs  of  (he  Tummel  may 
be  Yisited,  to  C^  M.)  the  QueetCs  Yiew^  at  the  E.  end  of  *Loeh  Tummel 
(whence  pedestrians  may  return  by  the  8.  bank  of  the  Tnmmel).  The  coach 
then  skirts  the  K.  shore  of  the  loch  to  (14  M.)  Tummel  Bridge  (hotel),  where 
a  road  strikes  oflf  N.  to  Stman  (see  below)  and  S.  to  Aberfeldy  (p.  560). 
The  finely-shaped  mountain  to  the  S.W.  is  Sehiehallion  0545  ft.).  The 
road  ascending  the  Tummel  goes  on  to  (21  M.)  SJinloeh  Rannoeh  (Bun  Ban- 
noch;  Dunalastair;  Loch  Bannoch),  at  the  E.  end  of  Loeh  Rannoeh^  which 
is  11  M.  long.   The  road  follows  the  K.  bank.  89  M.  Bannock  Station  (p.  549). 

Another  road  leads  from  Pitlochry  via  (1  M.)  Moulin  (hotel)  to  (12V2  M.) 
Kirimiehael  (mail-cart  daily)  and  (19V2  H.)  Bridge  of  CdUy  (p.  556),  where  it 
joins  the  Braemar  road.  —  The  *Pau  of  KilUecrankie  (see  below),  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Tummel  and  the  Garry,  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  by 
drivers  or  walkers  from  Pitloehry  (4V«  H.).  —  A  good  walk  may  be  taken 
from  Pitiochry  over  the  hUlf  to  (4  M.)  OrandtvOy  (p.  560)  and  (10  H.) 
Aberfeldy  (p.  560). 

Beyond  Pitlochry  the  train  passes  through  the  wooded  *Fas8 
of  Killiecrankie,  where  the  troops  of  William  III.  were  defeated 
in  1689  by  the  Jaoohites  under  Viscount  Dundee.  The  spot  on 
which  Dundee  (Olaverhouse)  fell  is  still  pointed  out.  —  821/4  M. 
Killiecrankie, 

36V4  M.  Blair  AthoU  (*Atholl  Arms,  R.  4«.,  D.  4s.  6d.;  *TiU, 

smaller,  R.  from  2s.,  D.  from  2«.  6d.),  in  a  finely  wooded  district, 

with  Blair  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU.  In  the 

*Park  (adm.  Is.),  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  station,  are  the  Falls 

of  the  Fender  (1 1/4  M.  to  the  E.). 

From  Blair  AthoU  to  Braemar,  Battater,  and  Aberdeen,  see  pp.  555-656. 

40  K.  Struan.  About  2  M.  to  the  E.  are  the  *FaUs  of  the  Bruar,  A 
coach  runs  hence  twice  daily  to  (iS '!&.')KinlochBainnoch  (see  above) 
yl&  Olen  Erichdie  (2 Y4  hrs. ;  fare  4s.  Gd.).  —  The  line  now  runs  by  the 
side  of  the  Qarry,  which  issues  from  Loch  Qarry,  seen  to  the  left 
just  before  (51  M.)  Dalnoipidal,  In  the  Pass  of  Drvmochter,  before 
(68V2M.)  Dalwhinnie  (Loch  Ericht  Hotel),  the  Une  reaches  the 
highest  point  (1484  ft.)  attained  by  any  raUway  in  Great  Britain. 
To  the  left  appears  Loch  Ericht,  above  which  towers  Ben  Alder 
(3766  ft.).  —  71 V2  M.  Kingussie  (Duke  of  Qordon,  R.  or  D.  4«., 
8tar,  same  proprietor,  R.3S.,  D.3s.  6(2.;  Boyal;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms), 
a  picturesque  summer -resort,  before  which  we  have  entered  the 
vaUey  of  the  8pey.  Ooach  or  mail-cart  twice  daily  to  (37V2  M.) 
Tulloch,  see  p.  649.  — 83 V4  M.  Aviemore  (Station  Hotel;  LynwUg, 
2^/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station;  Bail,  Bfmt.  Booms)  is  the  junction 
of  the  old  Une  to  Inverness  vi&  Forres  and  Nairn. 

Fbou  AvncMOBJE  TO  FoBBJBS,  SSVs  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  6«.,  3«.). 
The  line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Bpey  to  the  right.  —  5  M.  Boat  of  Garten 
(hotel).  The  ^Speyside  Line'  of  the  G.  N.  S.  Railway  diverges  here  to  the 
right,  and  runs  via  Neihy  Bridge,  Oraatown,  BatlindaUoch  (coach  to  Tomin- 
U»a  vii  aienUvet,  16  M.  in  SVi  hrs.),  etc.  to  (41  M.)  Oraiffellaohie  Junction, 
where  it  divides,  one  branch  leading  N.  via  Bothee  to  (iS  M.)  Elgin  (p.  547), 
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the  other  E.  yift  Dnflown  to  (16  IT.)  Keifh  (p.  547).  —  9  M.  BroomhOl^  2  H. 
from  Kethy  Bridge.  —  I2V2  M.  &ran<otrn  (Qrant  Arms;  Palace),  on  the 
iSpey,  a  fayourite  inland  health-resort,  snrrounded  by  pine-woodB.  Qolf- 
links  and  pleasant  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood.  ~  The  line  quits  the 
valley  of  the  Spey,  and  beyoud  Dava  and  Dunphatt,  reaches  (35i/s  H.j  Fozres 
(p.  647).    Thence  to  (25  H.)  Inverness^  see  p.  647. 

The  direct  line  quits  the  valley  of  the  Spey.    Beyond  (90  M.} 

Cairrhridge  (hotel)  it  ascends  by  means  of  cuttings,  embankments, 

and  viaducts  to  the  wild  Bloch  (SLochd  Mhmc)  Pass  (1315  ft.),  and 

then  descends  to  cross  the  Findhom,  —  99  M.  Tomatin  (Freeburn 

Hotel).  —  To  the  right,  farther  on,  appears  Loch  Moy,  at  the  N. 

end  of  which  is  Moy  Hall,  the  residence  of  The  Macintosh.  lOS^*  M. 

Moy.   107  M.  Daviot,   Fine  mountain  view.    The  line  now  sweeps 

round  CuUoden  Moor  (p.  546)  and  reaches  the  (IIIV4  ^0  station 

of  CuUodcn.  —  118  M.  InvemesB,  see  p.  545. 

74.  From  Inverness  to  Thnrso  and  Wick. 

HiOHLAND  Bailwat  to  ThuTso,  154  M.,  in  ^/i-GV?  hra.  (fares  26«.  6d., 
12«.);  to  Wick,  161M.,  in  6-6V4  hrs.  (fares  26«.  9d.,12*.)i  only  two  through- 
trains  daily.  The  picturesque  district  opened  up  by  the  first  half  of  thia 
route  offers  many  attractions  to  the  angler  and  the  pedestrian. 

Inverness,  see  p.  545.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Ne$8  and  (1  M.) 
the  Caledonian  Canal  (j^.  544),  and  beyond  Craig  Phadrig($,bW',  1.) 
comes  in  sight  of  the  BeatUy  Firth,  which  it  skirts  for  about  6  M. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  flrth  is  the  Black  Isle  (see  below),  the 
name  given  to  the  peninsula  between  the  Firths  of  Beauly  and  Cro- 
marty. —  Beyond  (7  M.)  Climes  we  cross  the  Beauly  by  a  viaduct, 
from  which  there  is  a  view  (left)  of  Beaufort  Castle  (1885),  the 
imposing  seat  of  Lord  Lovat,  chief  of  the  Frasers. 

972M.  Beauly  (pron.  *Bewley';  Lovat  Arms;  Priory;  Caledonian\ 
The  village,  1/2  M.  to  the  right,  contains  a,  ruined  Priory  of  1230. 

A  pleasant  walk  or  drive  may  be  taken  hence  to  tiie  (8  H .)  FtUlt  0/ 
Eilmoraek  and  (10  M.)  Btrup,  Good  walkers  may  go  on  thenee  through 
Olen  Affric  to  (5211.  from  Beauly;  mail-cart  daily  to  Invereannich,  17  H.) 
Olen  Shiel,  on  the  W.  coast,  one  of  the  grandest  walks  in  Scotland;  or 
through  Olen  8tra(h/arrar  to  (36  M.)  Btrathcarron  Qp.  568) ;  or  through  Olei^ 
Cannich  to  (40  H.)  Loch  Alsh  (p.  546).  Inns  are  few  and  far  between  on  these 
routes.  The  Falls  of  the  Olomach,  the  highest  and  wildest  in  Scotland, 
may  be  visited  from  the  Shiel  Inn  (10  H.),  or  from  Balmacara  ffotsl  (p.  545) 
on  Loch  Alah  (16  M.). 

From  (13  M.)  Muir  ofOrd  (Station  Efbtel),  famous  for  its  cattle 

markets,  a  branch-line  runs  to  (13  M.)  Fortrose,  in  the  Black  Isle 

(see  above). 

Fortroae  (Royal),  with  1060  inhab.,  once  the  episcopal  town  of  Boaa, 
lias  a  ruined  cathedral.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.E.  is  Rosemarkie  (Hawkhill 
Marine;  Kincurdy),  a  sea-bathing  and  golfing  resort,  and  7  M.  farther  on 
is  Cromarty  (Royal),  with  1780  inhab.,  the  diminutive  county-town  of  Crom- 
artyshire, on  a  safe  and  commodious  bay.  whence  a  steam-launch  plies  to 
(5  H.)  InvergordoH  (p.  563).  Hugh  Miller  (1803-66)  was  bom  at  Cromaxty.  — 
Ferry  from  Chanonry  Point  to  Fort  Qtorgt^  see  p.  547. 

Beyond  (16  M.)  Canon  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Cromarty  Firth 
and  cross  the  Conon.  —  18^2  ^*  Dingwall  (Royal,  well  spoken  of; 
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National;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Booms) ^  tlie  quiet  county-tovn  ofBosi^,  at 
the  head  of  the  Cromarty  Firth.    Pop.  2750. 

A  branch -line  (fares  9(/.,  ^^td.)  runa  hence  in  10  min.  to  (4^/4  H.) 
Strathpeffer  (2U0ft.j  Ben  Wyvis^  B.  is.,  D.  is.  6d.;  Spa,  B.  from  is., 
D.  is.  od. ;  Btraihp^er^  B.  is.,  D.  from  ts. ;  numerous  Lodging  Houses),  a 
much  yiaited  spa,  with  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  and  golf-links.  Num- 
erous excursions  in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood.  Ben  Wyvis  (3429  ft.  \ 
guide  and  pony  20<.)  is  easily  ascended  hence  in  8  hrs.  (there  and  back). 

Fbom  Dinowall  to  Ktls  of  Lochalsh,  63V2  li-}  'Dingwall  &  8kye  Bail- 
way*  in  2Y2-3V3  hrs.  (fares  10».  Id.,  bs.  Sy^d.).  This  picturesque  line  tra- 
verses Scotland  from  E.  to  W.  From  (12  H.)  Oarve  (hotel)  a  mail-cart  runs 
to  (32  M.)  Ullapool  (p.  667).  To  the  left  we  pass  Loch  Luichari.  At  (28  M.) 
AehncLsheen  diverges  the  coach-road  to  Loch  Haree  (p.  646)  and  (29  H.) 
Gairloch  (p.  646).  From  ^46  M.)  Strathearron  (hotel)  a  road  runs  to  (4  M.) 
Lochcarron,  whence  Loch  Torridon  may  be  visited  (mail-gig  twice  daily  to 
Lochcarron,  once  to  8/iieldaig).  —  From  (63  U.)  Strome  Feny  (Station  Hotel ; 
Glenshiel),  a  ferry  plies  across  Loch  Carron  to  Strome  Castle.  —  63  M. 
Floekton\  60  M.  Duirinish.  —  From  (63Vs  M.)  Eyle  of  LochaUh  (Station 
Hotel,  B.  8«.  6d..  D.  is.  6d.;  Old  Eyle  Hotel)  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms)  steamers 
ply  to  Portree,  Stomoway,  ()ban,  etc.  (comp.  pp.  6^,  643).  Ferry  (^/ad.) 
to  KyU  Akin  (Singes  Arms)  Kyleakin)  in  Skye. 

Beyond  Dingwall  the  railway  skirts  Cromarty  Firth  on  the  right, 
•with  a  view  of  Ben  Wyvis  (see  above)  on  the  left.  At  (25  M.)  Novar 
the  misnamed  Aultgraat  (^IJgly  Bum')  descends  through  the  *Black 
liock  of  Kilteasn,  a  curious  deep  and  nanow  goige.  —  31^2^*  ^^- 
vergordon  (Commercial ;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Stall),  a  thriving  little  ship- 
ping-port, with  1120  inhab.  and  a  steam-ferry  to  Cromarty  (p.  662). 
40  M.  Feam  gave  name  to  an  abbacy  founded  in  1230,  of  which 
Patrick  Hamilton  (p.  551)  was  titular  abbot.  The  abbey-church 
(recently  restored)  is  still  used  as  the  parish- church.  To  the 
light  lies  the  circular  Loch  Eye,  A  little  farther  on  we  obtain  a 
fine  view  otot  the  flat  Fendom  More,  terminating  in  Tarbat  Neas 
on  the  N.,  and  over  Dornoch  Firth^  behind  which  rise  the  Suther- 
land hills. 

44  M.  Tain  (Boyal ;  Bodnagown  Arms),  a  quiet  little  town,  with 
1645  Inhab.,  on  Dornoch  Firth,  contains  an  ancient  Tower,  now 
forming  part  of  the  County  Buildings,  and  the  Gothic  Church  of  St. 
Duthac  or  Duthus,  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  and  restored  in  1871-76. 

About  4  If .  to  the  y.W.  is  Meikle  Ferry,  where  we  may  cross  the  firth 
(fare  is.)  to  Siibo,  near  which  is  Skibo  Castle,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Andrew 
/Carnegie.  About  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Skibo  is  Dornoch  (p.  564),  which, 
however,  is  usually  approached  from  The  Mound  Station  (p.  564),  7  M.  to 
the  v.,  and  no  less  than  34  M.  from  Tain  by  the  circuitous  route  followed 
by  the  railway. 

Beyond  Tain  the  railway  skirts  the  upper  part  of  Dornoch  Firth. 
—  57  M.  Bonar  Bridge  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms ;  Bridge  Inn ;  Balna- 
gown  Arms,  1  M.  to  the  S.).  We  next  cross  the  Carron  Water  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland,  formed  by  the  Shin  and 
Oykell,  Fine  views  to  the  left  From  (61  M.)  Invershin  (Station 
Inn ;  Inyeran  Hotel,  1^4  M.  to  the  N.),  the  first  station  in  Suther- 
land ,  a  road  ascends  besides  the  river  Oykell  to  (9  M.)  Bosehall 
(p.  564).  The  train  ascends  the  precipitous  valley  of  the  Shin,  high 
above  the  stream. 
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663/4  M.  Lftirg  (BaU.  Rfmt.  SUll).  The  yUlage  (Sutherland 
Arms)  lies  2  M.  from  the  station  (omn.,  6cE.) ,  at  the  foot  of  Lock 
Shin  (17  M.  long,  1-2  M.  broad).  From  Lairg  mail-cart  routes 
diverge  in  varions  directions,  by  means  of  which  the  highly  pictur- 
esque country  to  the  W.  and  N.W.,  much  frequented  by  anglers, 
may  be  conveniently  explored. 

Faox  Lairo  to  Loch  Istvsb,  49  H.,  mail-cart  daily  in  8-9  hrs.  (fare 
12«.  6d.).  Taming  to  the  S.  at  the  hotckl,  the  road  crosses  the  rirer  jSMo, 
skirts  it  for  >/<  M.,  and  descends  to  (11  If.)  Bo$ehall^  near  which  are  the 
pretty  falls  of  the  Ceiuley,  Road  hence  to  /»ver«Mi»,  see  above.  Beyond 
Bosehall  oar  route  ascends  StrcUh  OyitU^  keeping  near  the  river,  to  (17  M .) 
Oytdl  Bridge  Botel,  frequented  by  anglers.  As  we  proceed  a  nninber  of 
isolated  mountain -summits  come  into  sight:  to  the  right  .Sen  J/brs  (see 
below),  in  front  Stulven,  with  Canitp  on  its  right  and  Couhnor§  and  CovMeg 
on  its  left.  Beyond  the  little  Loch  Craggie  (on  the  left)  the  road  descends 
to  (27  M.)  Aultnetgealgach  Inn,  an  anglers*  resort  on  Loch  Borrolan.  From 
(281/2  ^0  Ledmore  a  road  leads  to  the  left  to  Loch  Broom  and  (18  K.) 


(2668  ft.)  may  be  ascended.  Farther  on  we  skirt  the  N.  bank  of  *Loeh 
Atiynt  (7  H.  long;  1/2  M-  wide),  passing  (38  M.)  Sketig  Bridge^  whence  a 
road  leads  to  the  K.  to  Scourie  (p.  667),  and  Anally  descend  from  the  foot 
of  the  loch  to  (49  M.)  Loch  Inver  Q>.  667). 

Fhom  Lai&q  to  Scousib  (di  M. ;  fare  12«.)  and  to  Ddbvbss  (66  M.  {  15«.), 
mail-carts  daily  in  7Vs  and  9  hrs.  respectively.  Tbe  road,  leading  to  the 
N.  from  the  hotel,  skirts  the  N.£.  bank  of  Loch  SMn  for  6  M.,  then  quits 
it  for  7  H.  more,  but  returns  to  it  at  the  (12  M.)  river  Fiag.  Bm  OArick 
(3164  ft.),  Ben  Hope  (p.  666),  Ben  Hee  (see  below),  and  jBen  Mare  successively 
come  in  sight  as  we  proceed.  ITear  the  lower  end  of  the  loch  numerous 
traces  of  attempts  at  redamation  may  be  observed.  We  Anally  quit  Loch 
Shin  at  (16  H.)  Overecaig  /rni,  and  proceed  to  the  K.W.  passing  Loeh  Oriatn 
and  Loch  Merkland.  To  the  left  stretches  Aeoy  Deer  Foreat^  culminating 
in  Ben  Bee  (3d64  ft.).  At  the  N.  end  of  Loch  More  we  reaeh  (90  K.)  Achfarrie^ 
beyond  which  the  road  runs  between  Ben  Btaek  (2367  ft.)  and  Loeh  Stack* 
We  follow  the  Laxford^  the  dischaxge  of  the  latter,  to  (37  H.)  Lcu^ord 
Bridge  (p.  667),  where  the  routes  to  (U  M.)  8eouri»  (p.  66*0  end  to  (56  M.) 
DwriMM  separate  (comp.  p.  667). 

From  Laibo  to  Tonoub,  38  IL,  mail-cart  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat. 
in  7  hrs.  (fare  10«.),  returning  on  the  alternate  days.  We  follow  ttie  Scourie 
route  (see  above)  for  2  M.,  then  turn  to  the  right  and  ascend  Siraih  Tiny 
to  (12  M.)  Crcuk  (tavern),  beyond  whieh  we  descend  through  a  moorland 
region  with  distant  mountain-views  to  (21  M .)  Alinaharra  (inn),  near  the 
head  of  Xoeft  Naver  (6  M.  long).  A  road  diverging  here  to  Uie  W.  leads  to 
(20  M.)  Erribol  (see  p.  668) ;  another,  leading  to  the  E.,  skirts  the  K.  bank 
of  Loch  Naver  and  then  descends  Btralh  If  aver  to  (2S  M.)  BettvMtt  (p.  668). 
—  The  Tongue  road  runs  to  the  N.  over  moorland,  then  descends  to  pass 
between  Loch  Loyal  and  Ben  Loyal  (2600  ft.).  We  enjoy  a  fine  searview 
on  the  final  descent  to  (88  K.)  Tongue  (p.  66^. 

Beyond  Lairg  the  railway  descends  to  the  coast  through  iStrotA- 
fleet.  78  M.  The  Mound,  so  called  from  a  mound  1000  yds.  long,  con- 
structed by  Telford  across  Loch  Fleet  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  road. 

A  light  railway  runs  hence  (7*/4  M.  in  >/sbr.)  to  Domoeh  iSuthorUmd 
Amu^  B.  8«.,  D.  it. ;  Station  Sota^  B.  As.  6d.,  D.  6s.},  the  dean  and  quiet 
county-town  (614  inhab.)  of  Sutherland,  with  a  18th  cent.  Cathedral^  now 
used  as  the  parish-chureh,  and  one  tower  of  a  eastie  destroyed  in  1570. 
Good  sea-bathing  and  golfing. 

To  the  left  rises  Ben  BhragU  (1256  ft),  on  the  summit  of  which 

s  a  colossal  monument,  by  Chantreyf  to  the  first  Duke  of  Suther- 
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land.  —  82V2  ^-  GoUpie  (Sutherland  Arms,  R.  Ss.  6<2.,  D.  4«.),  a 
pleasant  l)nt  somewliat  dull  Tillage  with  1666  inhab.,  on  the  coast. 
About  ^/4  M.  to  the  E.  is  Dunrobin  Castle^  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  modem  edifice  incorporating  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fortress  dating  from  1097  (visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds). 

We  now  cross  the  Brora  to  (88Y2  M.)  Brora  (Royal  Victoria ; 
Sutherland  Arms,  pens.' from  Os.),  a  golflng-resort,  with  coal-mines. 
In  this  neighbourhood  numerous  Pictish  remains  have  been  found, 
including  Cinrk  Trolla,  a  Pictish  house,  passed  by  the  railway  3  M. 
farther  on.  —  At  (95^/4  M.)  Loth  we  p^iss  Olen  Loth,  where  the  last 
wolf  was  killed  in  Scotland  in  1680.  —  IOIV2  M.  Helmsdale  (Bel- 
grave  Arms;  Commercial,  R.  3«.  6d.,  D.  from  28,  6d.;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Stall),  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  herring-fish«ry,  with  a  ruined  castle 
(16th  cent).  The  railway  here  abruptly  leaves  the  coast  to  avoid 
the  Ord  of  Caithness,  and  ascends  the  uninteresting  Strath  XJUie, 

From  Helmsdale  a  road  runs  along  the  coast  to  (2dVs  H.)  Lybster  (mail- 
gig  daily)  via  (9Vs  M.)  Berriedale,  (iS^/s  H.)  Dunbtaih  (inn),  (19  H.)  Latheron 
(inn),  and  (21  M.)  Forse  (inn).  From  Lyb»ter  (Portland  Arms),  an  impor- 
tant fishing-village,  a  li^t  railway  goes  on  to  (ISVs  M.)  Wkk  (see  below). 

The  Suisgill  Bum,  on  the  right,  beyond  (110^/4  M.l  Kildonan, 
was  the  scene  of  the  'Sutherland  gold-diggings' in  1868-69.  On  both 
sides  of  the  line  are  seen  remains  of  unsuccessful  reclamation- 
works,  now  abandoned.  To  the  left  lies  Loeh  JBuar.  From  (I28V2  ^0 
Forsinard  (inn)  a  road  runs  due  N.,  up  Strath  Halladale,  to  (16  M.) 
Melvich  (p.  668).  The  scenery  improves.  To  the  left  are  the  two 
peaks  of  Ben  Oriam  (1936  ft. ,  1900  ft.)  and  (farther  off)  Ben  Loyal 
(2504ft.)  and  Ben  Hope  (3040  ft.);  and  in  the  distance  to  the  right 
rise  Morven  (2313  ft.),  the  Maiden  Pap  (1587  ft.),  and  Scaraven 
(2064  ft.).  —  1453/4  M.  Halkirk  (Ulbster  Inn)  is  situated  on  the 
Thurso  River,  a  famous  salmon-stream.  The  ancient  Brawl  Tower 
is  fitted  up  as  an  anglers'  hotel. 

At  (1471/4  M.)  Oeorgemas  Junction  the  line  to  (5«/4M.)  Thurso 
diverges  to  the  N. 

Thurso  (Royal;  Station),  an  irregularly  built  town  with  3600  inhab., 
is  situated  on  a  bay  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Hoy  (p.  569).  The  Town 
Hall  contains  a  Museum^  including  the  collections  of  Robert  Dick  (d.  1866), 
baker  and  naturalist.  Large  quantities  of  Caithness  fli^stones  are  exported 
annually.  The  harbour  is  small,  and  all  large  vessels  lie  in  Serabster 
Boadt^  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  To  the  E.  rise  Thurso  Castle,  the  handsome  modern 
residence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Earold^s  Tower,  over  the  tomb  of  Earl 
Harold  (d.  1190),  who  ruled  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  —  Steamer 
from  Serabster  to  Orkney  (p.  668)  daily  *,  to  IMth  once  a  week ;  coach  from 
Thurso  to  Wick  daily;  mail-ears  to  Tongue  (p.  668),  to  Dunnet  and  Mey 
(16  H.;  fare  U,  %dX  to  Strathy  (28  M.;  8«.),  and  to  Bettyhill  (821/2  H.;  4«.). 
—  Dunnet  Head  (346  ft.),  about  14  M.  by  road  from  Thurso,  is  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Scotland. 

Beyond  Georgemas  we  pass  Loch  Watten,  on  the  left. 

161  M.  Wick  (Station;  Caledonian),  the  chief  seat  of  an  exten- 
slTe  fishery  district,  with  a  harbour  recently  improved  at  a  cost  of 
100,0001.    During  the  herring-season  the  ordinary  population  of 
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abont  8500  is  nearly  doubled.  The  view  of  the  herring-fleet  enter- 
ing or  leaving  the  harbour,  and  the  operations  of  cleaning  and  pack- 
ing the  fish  are  characteristic.  About  1^4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town 
is  the  Auld  Man  o'  Wieky  a  square  tower  of  the  castle  of  Old  "Wick. 

A  mail-cart  (fare  2s,  6<l.)  runs  daily  to  (11  M.)  the  site  of  JoJm  o'  OroaCs 
Howe  (hotel) ,  vi&  (7Vs  M.)  Keit*  (inn)  and  (17  M.)  Huna  (hotel).  John 
0^  Groat,  according  to  the  legend,  was  a  Dutchman,  who  built  an  octagonal 
house,  wfth  eight  doors  and  containing  an  eight-sided  table,  in  order  to 
prevent  disputes  as  to  precedence  in  his  family.  —  About  li/s  M.  to  the  E. 
is  *DuncaiMby  Head  (210  ft.),  with  fine  cliff-scenery  and  sea-view.  —  From 
John  o^  Groat>  House  a  good  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (20  M.)  Thurso 
(p.  565),  vi&  (7  M.)  Mey  (Berriedale  Arms),  whence  a  mail-cart  starts  for 
Thurso  daily  at  11  a.m.,  (12  M.)  Dunnet  (hotel),  and  (15  H.)  Castletown. 

Steamers  ply  from  Wick  to  Aberdeen  and  Leith,  twice  a  week,  and  to 
Ktrktoall,  once  a  week  iu  summer.  Mail-gig  daily  to  (21  H.)  Thurso  (fara 
is,  6d. ;  see  p.  666)$  light  railway  to  (13Ve  H.)  Lpbster  (see  p.  565). 

75.  From  Gairloeh  to  TJllapool,  Loeh  Inver,  Durness, 

and  Thurso. 

206  M.  Coast  Road  practicahle  all  the  way  for  carriages,  which  may  be 
hired  at  the  principal  hotels  en  roiite^  but  not  for  motor-cars  (comp.  p.  xxvi). 
There  is  no  public  conveyance  all  the  way,  but  Mail  Carts  ply  over  certain 
stages:  e.g.  Gairloeh  to  (14  M.)  Aultbea ;  Scourie  to  (7  M.)  Laxford  Bridge; 
Laxford  Bridge  to  (13  H.)  Durness  •,  Tongue  to  (46  M.)  Thurso.  The  tourist 
may  also  avail  himself  of  the  steamers  from'  Oban  (Glasgow),  eaUing  weekly 
at  Gairloeh,  Poolewe,  Aultbea,  Ullapool,  and  Loch  Inver  (on  the  northward 
journey  only),  to  Stornoway,  and  thence  proceed  to  Thurso  direct  (weekly 
steamer)  or  via  Stromness  (weekly).  During  the  season  steamers  also  call 
occasionally  at  Inverpolly,  Badcall,  Loch  Inchard,  and  Loch  Eribol  (see 
McKBrayne^s  Monthly  Sailing  Bills).  Sailing  or  rowing-boats  may  be  hired 
at  various  points.  —  Dtindonnell,  Ullapool,  Loch  Inver,  etc.,  are  convenient 
starting-places  for  excursions  into  the  interior  of  Boss  and  Sutherland ;  and 
at  various  points  mail-cart  roates  diverge  to  the  B.  and  S.E.,  connecting 
with  B.  72  at  Garve  (p.  663),  Lairg  (p.  564),  etc.  It  should  be  noted  that 
after  the  beginning  of  August ,  when  deer-stalking  begins,  the  liberty  of 
traversing  the  moors  and  ascending  the  mountains  is  much  curtailed. 
Anglers  will  find  numerous  good  streams  in  this  district,  about  which  in- 
formation is  supplied  at  the  hotels. 

F&oM  Gaibloch  to  Ullafooi.,  42m.  Gairloeh^  see  p.  546.  The 
road  leads  to  tbe  N.E.,  vi^  (3  M.)  Loch  ToUiej  whence  there  is  a  fine 
•View  of  Loch  Maree  (p.  546),  to  (7  M.)  PooUvoe  (Poolewe  Hotel), 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Ewe.  14  M.  Aultbea  (hotel)  lies  opposite  the 
well-cultivated  Ewe  Island,  —  17  M.  Sand,  on  Grninard  Bay. 

Boats  may  be  hired  here,  either  for  the  whole  journey  to  Ulkspocl, 
round  Catileach  Heady  or  up  Little  Loch  Broom  to  Bundonnell  (see  b^ow); 
fare  for  either  about  23*.,  tim«  3-5  hrs. 

The  road  beyond  Sand  skirts  the  coast,  crossing  (21  M.)  the 
Oruina^rd  by  a  bridge,  then  ascends  inland  to  the  right  beyond  Mun- 
gasdale,  A  little  farther  on,  fine  Yiew  of  LitiU  Loeh  Brooms  between 
Sailmor  (2508  ft.)  on  the  S.  and  Ben  Ooleaeh  (2082  ft.)  on  the  N. 
At  the  head  of  the  loch  lies  (34  M.)  Dundonnell  (hotel). 

To  the  S.  lies  the  mountainous  JhmdonntU  Forest,  culminating  in  Chaitich 
(An  Teallaeh;  3483  ft.).  —  The  road  to  (34  M.)  Gartfe  (p.  663)  ascend*  the 
picturesque  course  of  the  Strathbeg  River,  which  enters  the  loch  at  Dnii- 
donneU,  and  Joins  the  road  from  Ullapool  at  (15  H.)  Braemore  (p.  667). 
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The  road  now  suimounts  the  ool  to  the  N.,  and  desoends  to  Loch 
Broom  ('Loch  of  the  Showers')  at  (40  M.)  Aultnaharrie,  whence  we 
ferry  across  to  (1  M.)  — 

42  M.  Ullapool  (Roycdy  pens.  45<.-60«.  per  week;  Caledonian, 
B.  %-ds.j  D.  3-49.),  a  village  with  870  inhab.  and  a  good  harbour. 
Founded  In  1788  by  the  British  Fishery  Society  as  a  fishing-station, 
Ullapool  has  lost  its  importance  with  the  decline  of  the  herring- 
fishery.    Loch  Achallt  lies  3  M.  to  the  £. 

A  steamer  plies  hence  weekly  to  Stomotoay  (5«.). 

From  Ullapool  to  Oabvb,  33  H.,  mail-cart  daily  (fare  8«.)-  This  fine 
route  follows  an  nndalafing  coarse  to  the  S.B.,  skirting  the  N.E.  shore  of 
Loch  Broom  (see  above),  then  ascends  the  river  Broom  to  (13  H.)  Braemore^ 
in  the  grounds  of  which  (adm.  free)  are  the  picturesque  FcAU  of  Meataeh, 
To  the  left  rises  Ben  Dearg  (3457  ft.).  Thence  we  ascend  to  Dirrie  More 
(910  ft.),  a  desolate  pass  on  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Ger- 
man Oceans,  and  descend  again  to  (22  M.)  Alguish  (inn),  whence  the  road 
leads  down  Strath  Oarve^  with  a  view  of  Little  Ben  Wyvie  (2590  ft.)  on  the 
left,  to  (32  M.)  Oarve  (p.  563). 

From  Ullapool  to  Loch  Invbb,  32  M.  —  We  skirt  Loch  Broom 
for  some  miles,  with  a  yiew  of  Isle  Martin  to  the  left,  strike  inland 
at  the  Cainaird  River,  and  beyond  the  slopes  of  Ben  More  Coigach 
(2435  ft.)  turn  to  the  W.  along  the  N.  banks  of  Loch  Lurgan  and 
Loch  Baddegyle,  with  Coulbeg  (2520  ft.)  and  Stack  Polly  (2010  ft.) 
on  our  right  23  M.  Inverpolly  lies  on  EnardBay,  a  little  beyond  the 
river  Polly.  Grossing  the  Kirkaig,  with  a  view,  to  the  right,  of 
Sailven  and  (farther  oif)  Canisp  (see  below),  we  reach  — 

32  M.  Loch  Inver  (^Culag  Hotel,  near  the  pier,  first-class,  R. 
from  45.,  D.  4«.  6d.),  with  good  sea-bathing,  a  tourist,  angling,  and 
summer  resort  of  growing  popularity. 

.  Among  the  numerous  excursions  conveniently  made  bence  are  those 
to  SuUven  or  the  Sugarloctf  (2399  ft.),  Ctxniep  (2779  ft),  *Loeh  Auynt,  Qwnag 
(2660  ft.),  etc.  Hail-cart  daily  to  Lairg  (comp.  p.  564)  \  steamer  weekly  to 
Stomoway  (p.  5i3). 

Fbom  Loch  Invbb  to  Scoubib,  30  M.  The  usual  carriage-route 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Inver  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  *Loch  Assynt 
to  (11  M.)  8kaig  Bridge  (p.  564),  whence  it  runs  to  the  N.  between 
Qloivm  (2540  ft.;  right)  and  Quinag  (2650  ft;  left).  At  (18  M.) 
Kylesku  Ferry  (inn)  we  cross  the  strait  between  Loch  Caimbawn 
(left)  and  Lochs  Olencoul  and  Olendhu  (right).  The  road  approaches 
the  coast  again  at  Edrachillis  Bay,  on  which  lies  (27  M.)  Badcall. 

A  shorter  route  diverges  to  the  W.  from  the  above  at  Loch  Inver,  and 
runs  rouiid  the  coast  to  (15  M.)  Drumbeg  (inn),  whence  we  ferry  (10«.)  to 
(22  M )  Badcall  (see  above).  This  route  should  be  chosen  hy  those  who 
have  already  seen  Loch  Assynt. 

30  M.  Soonrie  {Hotel,  well  spoken  of)  is  a  straggling  village 
with  a  view  of  the  island  of  Handa,  interesting  to  oinithologists. 

Hail- cart  to  (7  H.)  Lax  ford  Bridge  and  thence  to  (26  H.)  Ditmeu,  see 
p.  664)  to  Lairg,  see  p.  56i). 

Fbom  Scoubib  to  Dubnbbb,  26  M.  —  A  steep  ascent  brings  us 
to  (7  M.)  Laxford  Bridge  (p.  564).  To  the  right  rise  Ben  Arkle 
(2680  ft.)  and  Foinaven  (2980  ft).   12  M.  Rhiconieh  Inn,  at  thf 
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head  of  Loeh  Inehard,  Abont  10  M.  farther  on  we  reach  the  Kyle 
of  Dumesa,  across  which  a  ferry  (road  to  the  right,  2  M.  short  of 
Durness)  leads  to  the  Oape  Wrath  road  (see  below).  —  26  M.  Dumeta 
(Hotel,  well  spoken  of),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kyle,  with  a  view  of 
Hoy  (p.  669).  At  (^2  M.)  Balmakiel  is  an  andent  rained  church, 
with  some  Interesting  tombstones.  —  Mail-cart  to  (66  M.)  Lairg, 
see  p.  664. 

About  14  H.  to  the  N.W.  (good  road;  ferry,  aee  above)  l§  Oape  Wrath, 
the  If.W.  extremity  of  Scotland,  with  majestic  cliffs  from  350  to  0OO  ft. 
high.    On  the  cape  is  a  lighthouse  (rfmts.). 

Fbom  Dusmiss  to  Thubso,  76  M.  The  road  runs  along  the  ex- 
treme N.  coast  of  Scotland.  1  M.  *8moo  CavCy  consisting  of  several 
huge  chambers  in  the  limestone  rock ;  the  inner  chambers  are  ac- 
cessible only  by  boat  (bargain).  Farther  on,  the  road  doubles  the 
head  of  Loch  Eribol  (fine  scenery),  but  pedestrians  may  save  10  M. 
by  means  of  the  ferry  to  (18  M.)  Heilim  on  the  E.  bank.  From 
Eribol  Village^  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Heilim,  a  road  leads  to  the  S. .  under 
the  slopes  of  Ben  Hope,  to  (20  M.)  Altnaharra  and  (41  M.  j  Lairg 
(p.  664).  —  Carriages  as  well  as  pedestrians  are  next  ferried  over 
the  (20  M.)  Hope  River  and  (at  high  tide  only)  th'e  (27  M.)  KyU  of 
Tongue  to  (30  M.)  Tongue  (♦Hotel). 

A  mail-cart  plies  hence  daily  to  (46  M.)  Thur»o  (p.  566)  in  8^/2  hrs.  (fare 
6«.);  another  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  to  (87  H.)  Lairg  (see  p.  66A). 

From  Tongue  the  road  leads  to  the  E.  over  the  Borgie  to  (4372  M. ) 
BettyhiU  of  Farr  (•Hotel),  at  the  mouth  of  Strathnaver.  Road  to 
Altnaharra,  see  p.  664.  From  (54^/2  M.)  Stratky  a  coach  plies  daily 
to  Thurso  (38.).   58 M.  Melvich  (inn;  to  Forsinard,  seep.  666). 

Near  (65  M.)  Beay  (inn)  we  enter  Caithness.  We  cross  the 
Forsa  Water.  —  76  M.  Thurao  (p.  566). 

76.  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

Stbamsb.  daily  from  Scrabster  (p.  565)  to  Seapa  and  Strommeu  (fares 
7<.,4<.),  touching  at  Hoxa  (for  St.  Hargaret^s  Hope)  on  the  return-voyage. 
—  From  Leithy  vi&  (12  hrs.)  Aberdeen,  twice  weekly  to  C^  hrs.)  Kirkwall 
(20«.,  9«.)  and  (ca.  84  hrs.)  Lertoiek  (26«.,  iOf.  6<f.),  touching  on  the  alter- 
nate voyages  at  Wick  and  at,  MargareVs  Hope;  and  once  weeUy  to 
(2A  hrs.)  Stromness  (20«.,  9s.) ,  Scallcwav  (26«. ,  iOs.  Btf.),  and  Hilltwiek. 
Return-tickets,  available  for  three  months,  on  all  these  routes,  at  a  fare 
and  a  half.  In  winter  the  steamers  ply  less  frequently.  —  Sirowmm  may 
also  be  reached  by  steamers  from  Liverpool,  Obem,  Stornowag,  Dmdm^  etc. 

From  Kirkwall  the  ^Orcadia*  plies  twice  weekly  to  the  K,  of  Orkney ; 
and  from  Lerwick  the  ^Earl  of  Zetland*  thrice  weekly  to  the  K.  of  Shetland 
(information  at  the  offices  of  the  Korth  of  Scotland  and  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Steam  Navigation  Go.  at  Kirkwall,  Lerwick,  or  Scalloway). 

The  Okknby  Islands  (376  sq.  M. ;  pop.  27,723)  are  about  90  in 

number,  of  which  28  are  inhabited.  Pomona  01  Mainland  (207  sq.M.; 

pop.  ca.  17,000)  is  the  largest.    They  are  separated  f^m  the  N.  of 

Scotland  by  the  tempestuous  PerUland  Firth,  673-8  M.  wide.    The 

Shetland  Islands  (651  sq.  M. ;  pop.  27,756),  ahout  100  in  number, 

29  inhabited,  \ie  60  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  0?kneys»  with  which  they 
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iLiiite  to  elect  a  membei  of  pailiament,  thongh  forming  a  separate 
Gonnty.   MaMLand  (378  sq.  M.  \  pop.  ca.  20,000)  is  the  largest. 

The  inhabitantfl  of  theae  northern  archipelagoea,  who  pride  themselves 
upon  their  Scandinavian  origin,  stoutly  refusing  to  call  tnemselves  Scots, 
speak  a  dialect  of  English,  with,  especially  in  Shetland,  an  infusion  of 
iforse  words  ^  and  they  still  retain  many  peculiar  manners  and  customs. 
The  UdalUrt^  or  small  landowners  Cpeene  lairds*),  are  the  only  real 
freeholders  in  Scotland.  The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing, the  latter  of  which  has  recenUy  been  largely  developed,  so  that 
Shetland  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Scottish  herring-fishery. 
Shetland  hand-knit  shawls  and  hosiery,  and  Shetland  ponies  are  also 
noted.  The  chief  attractions  of  the  islands  are  the  magnificent  coast- 
scenery,  and  the  hroehi  or  round  towers  and  other  prehistoric  antiquities, 
most  abundant  in  Orkney.  Anglers  find  excellent  fishing  for  sea-trout  and 
brown  trout. 

In  876  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  were  conquered  by  Harold  Haarfagr, 
and  they  remained  under  Scandinavian  sway  until  1468,  when  they  were 
assigned  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  as  a  pledge  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife, 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  which  was  never  pidd.  In  1680  when  James  VI. 
married  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Danish  suzerainty  over  the  islands  was 
formally  relinquished.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  them  classic  ground 
by  his  '^Pirate\ 

The  best  time  for  visiting  these  islands  Is  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  end  of  August.  A  week  will  be  found  ample  time  by  the 
ordinary  tourist.  Enquiries  as  to  inns  or  night-quarters  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  groups  should  be  made  beforehand. 

1.  The  Orkney  Iilandi. 

The  steamer  from  Scrabster  (p.  568)  to  Stromness  crosses  the 
Pentland  Firth,  and  stops  first  at  (4-6  hrs.)  Scapa ,  on  Mainland, 
2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall,  whence  carriages  meet  the  boat 

StronmesB  (Mason's  Arms;  Commercial) y  a  pictnresqne  and 
prosperous  little  seaport,  with  1900  inhab.,  on  a  sheltered  bay,  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  Gow,  the  ^Cleveland'  of  Scott's  *Plrate',  and 
of  Geo.  Stewart,  the  *TorqTiir  of  Byron's  poem  *The  Island'. 

ExcuBSioNS.  To  the  island  of  *Hoy  iShIp  Hotel,  at  Longhope),  about 
1  day^  boat  iOs.,  to  the  ^Old  Man'  ibs.  The  chief  points  in  Hoy  are  the 
fine  clifis  on  the  N.  and  IS.W.  coast  (including  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy^  an 
isolated  and  conspicuous  column  of  sandstone,  450  ft.  high),  the  Dwarjlt 
Stone^  and  Ward  Hill  (1664  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  county.  —  To 
(12  M.)  Biraapy  vi&  Black  Crag  (406  ft.),  SoU  of  B&we.  and  other  fine 
points  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mainland.  At  Birsay  are  a  ruined  Palace  (16th 
cent.),  built  by  a  natural  son  of  James  Y.,  a  broch,  and  two.  ruined 
churches.  —  To  (14  M.)  SrJtwaU,  see  below. 

Kirkwall,  i.e.  *  Church  Bay*  (Kirkwall;  Castle),  the  capital  of 
Orkney,  is  a  clean  but  doll  town,  with  3925  inhab.  and  a  good 
harbour.  The^Cathedral  ofSt.  Magnus  (Norm,  and  E.  E. ;  adm.  6(2.), 
founded  in  1137  but  not  completed  till  1540,  Is  one  of  the  three  old 
Scottish  cathedrals  that  are  still  In  nearly  complete  preseryatlon. 
The  chancel,  which  is  used  as  the  parish-church,  has  a  good  rose- 
window,  inserted  about  1510.  The  arcade-work  on  the  walls  of 
the  nave-aisles  sh'ould  be  noticed.  In  the  nave  are  monuments  to 
WilUam  Blaikie  (1824-65),  the  African  explorer,  and  to  John  Roe 
(1813-95),  the  Arctic  traveller.  Adjoining  are  the  ruined  BishopU 
FcUace,  U^  which  Haco  of  Norway  died  in  1263,  and  the  Earths 
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Palaee,  built  aboat  1600  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  the  hall  of  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Tlrate*.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  a  fort  bnilt  by  Cromwell,  known  as  The  Mount. 

ExGDBBioNS.  Coaches  (fare  2«.  6<f.,  return  is.)  plv  daily  to  (14  H.) 
StromnetSy  affording  an  opportunity  of  visiting  (9  M.)  the  Tumttlus  of 
Jfaethowe  and  (lOVs  M.)  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennes8.  The  former  (adm. 
Bd.\  guldens  house  to  the  left  of  the  road),  a  chambered  sepulchral  mound, 
36  ft.  high  and  300  ft.  in  circumference,  was  found  in  1861  to  contain 
various  rude  carvings  and  Runic  inscriptions.  The  ^Stones  of  Btenneas 
comprize  two  stone-circles  in  a  bleak  and  striking  situation  on  two  pro- 
montories in  the  Loeh  of  SUnnettt  connected  bv  a  causeway  known  as 
the  Bridge  of  Brogar.  14  M .  Stromneit ,  see  p.  669.  —  Other  excursions 
may  be  made  to  Wideford  Hill  (726  ft.;  view),  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Kirk- 
wall; to  DeemeMSy  the  easternmost  part  of  Mainland;  to  (20  V..)  Birtap 
(p.  569),  Its  N.W.  extremity,  etc. 

To  BuBBATj  with  a  fine  broch,  a  ferry  C2s.)  plies  from  St.  Mary"*^  6  M. 
to  the  8.  of  Kirkwall.  From  the  S.  side  of  Burray  another  ferry  (6(f. 
crosses  to  8t.  Margar«f»  Hop«  (inn ;  steamer,  see  p.  568)  on  South  Bok- 
ALDSHAT.  ffoxa  (steamer,  see  p.  668)  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  —  To  (4  M.) 
Shapinshat,  on  which  is  Balfour  Castle,  with  fine  grounds,  a  mail-boat 
plies  daily.  —  To  Rodsat,  a  local  steamer  (p.  568)  thrice  weekly.  The 
adjacent  Eolishat  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Ecelesiaf  in  honour  of 
the  old  ruined  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  remarkable  for  its  round  tower. 

To  the  NoRTHBBN  Obknbts  by  the  'Orcadia*,  see  p.  568.  — 
Steonsat  and  Sandat  both  contain  brochs,  and  Edat  has  numer- 
ous antiquities.  In  Wbstbay  Is  the  ruined  Ccutle  of  Noltland^ 
begun  In  1422.  The  scenery  of  Noup  Head  (250  ft.),  3  M.  ftom 
Pierowall  (inns),  the  chief  village  in  Westray,  is  famous.  No&th 
RoNALDSHAT  is  accesslblo  only  by  boat  from  Sanday. 

2.  The  Shetland  Islands, 

The  weekly  steamer  from  Stromness  to  Scalloway  affords  a  good 
view  of  the  cliff-scenery  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Orkneys ;  but  most 
tourists  will  And  the  route  from  Kirkwall  to  (8-9  hrs.)  Lerwick  more 
convenient.  About  halfway  on  the  latter  we  pass  the  lonely  Fair 
Jale  (200  Inhab.),  famous  for  its  hand-knit  hosiery,  with  patterns 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel 
of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Lerwick,  i.e,  ^Clay  Bay*  (Grand,  R.  4*.,  D.  3-4«.;  Queen' 8), 
capital  of  Shetland,  a  seaport  with  4060  inhab.,  has  a  good  pier  and 
esplanade.  The  fine  Town  Hall  (adm.  6d.)  contains  modern  stained- 
glass  windows,  illustrating  the  history  of  Shetland,  and  a  small 
picture-gallery.  Fine  view  from  the  tower.  The  Anderson  InstituU 
is  a  school.   At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  Fort  Oiarlotte,  originally 

built  by  Oromwell.  The  island  of  Bbbssat  landlocks  the  harbour. 
ExcDBSioNS.  To  the  Ifoup  of  you  (6(X)ft.),  either  by  boat  (3-9  hrs. ; 
15-20«.)  round  Bressay  or  on  foot  (14  M.  there  and  back),  ferrying  from 
Lerwick  to  Bressay,  and  from  Bressay  to  Koss.  Permission  to  land  on 
Koss  must  be  obtained  from  the  factor  on  Bressay.  The  eliffs  ar«  best 
seen  from  the  sea.  The  tiny  Holm  of  IToss  is  separated  fro**^  the  8.  end 
of  Noss  by  a  preeipitous  chasm  only  00  ft.  wide,  formerly  crossed  by  « 
^cradle*  working  along  two  parallel  ropes,  now  removed  in  oonsMueBee 
of  aocidents.  -^  To  ScaUotea^  (p.  671)  via  Ti»gwall,  ratorniiif  v||  Gmt- 
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hsrwiek^  16  M.  tbere  and  back.  —  To  Mouta  and  Fitful  Hettd^  28  M.  The 
road  runs  to  the  S.  from  Gnlberwick  (p.  570)  to  (18  M.)  SandlodgB,  where 
permission  is  obtained  to  ferry  to  the  0  M.)  island  of  J/btua,  on  whieh 
is  the  finest  *Broch  or  *'PietUh  Toioer^  in  Scotland.  —  From  Sand  lodge  the 
road  continues  to  the  S.  to  (26  M.)  Sumborough  Head  (300  ft.),  and  thence 
runs  to  the  N.W.  to  (28  M.)  *FUful  Bead  (928  ft.).  There  is  a  lighthouse 
on  each  promontory. 

8oalloway/'/2oi/a2;  Scalloway),  with  730  inhab.,  Is  pictnresqnely 
situated  at  the  head  of  Cliff  Sound^  6  M.  from  Lerwick.  The  Castle, 
built  in  1600  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  is  in  tolerable  preseryation. 

The  steamer  route  from  Scalloway  to  Hills  wick  (comp.  p.  568)  is  one 
of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  islands,  with  views  of  magnificent  cliff- 
scenery.  To  the  W.  as  we  leave  Scalloway  appears  the  distant  island  of 
Foula  (260  inhab.),  a  famous  haunt  of  sea-fowl.  To  the  right  is  the  i  arish 
of  Walls,  noted  for  its  ^roes^  (bays)  and  lochs.  At  Brae,  where  Mainland 
narrows  to  an  isthmus ,  the  Mavie  Grind  or  OnlVt  Bridge ,  only  50  yds. 
wide,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  catch  the  Lerwick  steamer  in  the  Sullem 
Voe,  Hilltwiek  (hotel)  is  near  some  of  the  best  cliff-scenery  in  the  islands. 

To  the  NoBTHB&N  Shbtlanbs  by  the  'Earl  of  Zetland',  see  p.  568, 
The  steamer  on  certain  voyages  visits  the  N.W.  p&its  of  Mainland. 
—  Whalsay  is  the  first  island  touched  at.  Yell  ,  a  bleak  island, 
has  numerous  brochs  and  ruined  chapels.  Fetlab,  to  the  N.E.  is 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  northernmost  island  is  Unst  ,  at  the 
S.W.  end  of  which  is  the  ruined  Muntss  Castle  (1598).  Balta 
Sound  (hotel),  on  the  E.  coast,  is  an  important  fishing-station ;  near 
it  are  three  stone-circles.  About  2M.  to  the  N.  is  Haroldswickj  where 
Harold  Haarfagr  landed  in  872  to  begin  the  conquest  of  the  islands. 
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—  Ferrers  144. 


Beeston  Castle  292. 

—  Tor  400. 
Begbrooke  251. 
Bekesboume  33. 
Beld  Craig  510. 
Belfast  406. 
Belford  459. 
Bell  Busk  439. 
Belle  Isle  414. 
BeU  Rock  552. 

—  Weir  Lock  232. 
Belper  870. 
Belton  House  888. 
Belvoir  Castle  388. 
Bembridge  70. 
Bemerside  505. 
Bemerton  105. 
Ben  A*an  548. 

--  Alder  561. 

—  Arkle  567. 

—  Arthur  548. 

—  Bhragie  564. 

—  Clench  536. 

—  CUbrick  564. 

—  Cruaehan  539.  540. 

—  Derg  667. 

—  Qoleach  666. 

—  Griam  565. 

—  Hee  564. 

—  Hope  565. 

—  Ime  5)8. 

—  Lawers  560. 

—  Led!  535. 

—  Lomond  583. 

—  LoyiJ  565. 

—  Lui  540. 

—  More  548.  660. 

Coigach  567. 

of  Aasynt  564. 

—  Muich-Dhui  655. 

—  Nevis  5U. 

—  Bhydding  441. 

—  Slioch  546. 

—  Stack  564. 

—  Vane  548. 

—  Venue  534. 

—  VoirUch  548. 

—  Vrackie  561. 

—  Wyvis  563. 
— ,y-Gloe  655. 
Benderloch  643. 
BenHeet  498. 
Benglog  Falls  826. 
Benson  Lock  229. 
Bentley  490. 
Benton  458. 
Beresford  Dale  400. 
Berkeley  190. 

—  Road  190. 
Berkhampstead  262. 
Berkswell  268. 
Bermondsey  12. 
Berriedale  066. 


Berrlew  278. 
Berry  Down  170. 

—  Head  138. 

—  Hill  402. 

—  Narbor  170. 

—  Pomeroy  Castle  140. 
Benrie  662. 

Berwick  43. 

—  on-Tweed  459. 
Berwyn  320. 

—  Hills  283.  319. 
Betchworth  47.  61. 
Bethesda  803. 
Bettws-Garmon  333. 
Bettws-y-Coed  324. 
Bettyhill  of  Farr  568. 
Beulah  Spa  45. 
Beverley  467.  xl?u.  xl  viii. 

lii.  Ivi. 
Bewdley  196. 
BexhiU  63. 
Bicester  228. 
Bickleigh  149. 
Bickley  19. 
BicknoUer  133. 
Bidborough  37. 
Bideford  166. 
Bidston  284. 
Biggar  610. 
Bignor  63. 
Bigsweir  184. 
Billericay  498. 
BiUingborough  388. 
Billingshurst  62. 
Bilston  274. 
Bilton  Hall  266. 
Bindon  Abbey  100. 
Binstead  Church  69. 
Birehington  24. 
Bird  Grove  268. 
Birdlip  191. 
Birdoswald  457. 
Birkenhead  839. 
Birkett  Tunnel  440. 
Birk  Fell  423. 
Birklands  405. 
Birmingham  268. 
Bimam  Hill  660. 
Birnbeck,  ial.  182. 
Birrenswark  506. 
Birsay  569. 
Biscay  How  413. 
Bisham  Abbey  28L 
Bishop  Auckland  466. 

—  and  his  Clerks,  the 
226. 

Bishopdale  443. 
Bishop's  Castie  188. 

—  Cleeve  191. 
Bishops  court  360. 
Bishop's  Lydeard  133. 

—  Stortford  476. 

—  Teignton  136. 
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Bishopstoke  81. 
Bishopston  309. 
Bishop's  Waltham  81. 
Bishopthorpe  447. 
Bisley  Common  76. 
Bitterne  60. 
Bitton  117. 
Blackburn  366. 
Blaek  Country,  the  374. 

—  Crag  669. 

—  Down  138. 
Blackdown  Hill   (Hasle- 

mere)  66. 

Hilla,  the  134. 

Blackford  Hill  528. 
Blackg'ing  72. 
Black  Head  162. 
Blackhill  456. 
Black  Isle  6B3. 
Blacklow  Hill  256. 
Black  Mile  Pass  545. 
Blackmoor  168. 
Blaokmore  Qate  171. 
Black  Mountains  3()1. 
Blackmouth  Hill  166. 
Blackpill  208. 
Blackpool  406. 
Black  Rock  of  Kilteftm 

668. 
Black  Rocks  393. 
Black  Sail  Pass  439. 433. 
Blackwater  (Hanto)  47. 

—  (Isle  of  Wight)  73. 
Blaenaa  317. 

—  Ffestiniog  837. 
Blagdon  127. 
Blairadam  569. 
Blair  AthoU  661. 
Blairgowrie  566. 
Blaisdon  Hill  183. 
Blaise  Castle  136. 
Blakesware  475. 
Blaven  543. 
Bleaberry  Tarn  439. 
Bleadon-Uphill  182. 
Blea  Tarn  416. 
Bleawick  434. 
Blencathara  488. 
Blenheim  Park  261. 
Blenkinsop  Tower  460. 
Bletchley  368. 
Bleu  Bridge  166. 
Blickling  Hall  487. 
Blind  Tarn  416. 
Bliaworth  364. 
Bloody  Meadows '193. 
Blorenge  301. 
Blue  Anchor  188. 

—  John  Mine  897. 
Blundellsands  348. 
BIyth  458. 
Blythburgh  494. 
Blythe,  the  368. 


^Boarhunt  60. 
Boar's  Hill  261. 
Boarstall  Tower  385. 
Boat  of  Garten  561. 
Boddam  558. 
Bodelwyddan  395. 
Bodennick  Ferrv  160. 
Bodiam  Castle  38. 
Bodlondeb  800. 
Bodmin  160. 

—  Road  150. 
Bodyscallen  399. 
Bognor  64. 
Boldrewood  86. 
Boleit  156. 
Bollin,  the  393. 
BolsoYer  Castle  403. 
Bolton  348. 

—  Abbey  443. 

—  Bridge  448. 

—  Castle  449. 

—  Hall  443. 

—  le-Moors  866. 
Bonar  Bridge  563. 
Boncath  213. 
Bonchurch  71. 
Bonne  Nuit  Harbour  97. 
Bonnington  531. 
Bonsall  892. 
Bont  Newydd  818. 
Boot  411. 
Bootle  848. 

Bordeaux  Harbour  91. 
Boredale  424. 
Bore  Stone  536. 
Borgie,  the  668. 
Boringdon  House  149. 
Borouehbridge  448. 
Borr«)dale  Burn  649. 
Borrowdale  438. 
Borrowstounness  626. 
Borth  381. 

Borthwick  Castle  607. 
Boscastle  16S. 
Boseawen  157. 
Boscobel  276. 
Boscombe  98. 
Bosham  56. 

Bosherston  Church  223. 
Bosphrennis  168. 
Bossiney  163. 
Bossington   Beaeon   176. 

184. 
Boston  473.  Iv. 
Bothwell  Brig  680. 

Castle  531. 
Botley  81. 

Bottallack  Mine  168. 
Bottesford  388. 
Boughrood  218. 
Bouley  Bay  97. 
Bourne  888. 
— ,  the  98. 


Bourne  End  227. 
Bournemouth  98. 
Bournville  373. 
Bourton  137. 
Boveney  Lock  231. 
Bovey  Tracey  136. 
Bow  141. 

Bowder  Stone  428. 
Bowerdale  434. 
Bowerman's  Kose  136. 
Bowes  451. 
Bowfell  420. 
Bowhill  606. 
Bowling  503. 
Bowness  413. 
Bowood  118. 
Bow  Street  281. 
Box  118. 
Boxgrove  66. 
Boxhill  47. 
Boxiey  Abbey  86. 
Boxmoor  263. 
Boyle  s  Seat  418. 
Braan,  the  560. 
Brackley  3S5. 
Bracklin  Falls  635. 
Bradda  Head  861. 
Braddan  360. 
Bradfield  489. 
Bradford  438. 

—  on-Avon  111.  xxxvii. 
Iviii. 

Bradgate  Park  874. 
Brading  70.  xxxv. 
Bradley  374. 

—  House  135. 
Bradwell  (Derby)  899. 

-  (Essex)  498. 
Brae  571. 
Braemar  666. 
Braemore  567. 
Braich-y-6wynt  831. 

—  y.Pwll  309. 
Braid  Hills  638. 
Braintree  475. 
Braithwaite  408. 
Bramber  63. 
Brampton  459. 
Bran,  the  216. 
Brancaster-on>8ea  48S. 
Brancepeth  Ca«tle  465. 
Bander  Pass  642. 
Brandon  (Norfolk)  486. 

—  (Warwick)  367. 
Brandreth  484. 
Brandy  Cove  309. 
Branksome  Chine  99. 

—  Tower  504. 
Bransford  Road  199. 
Brant  FeU  418. 
Brantwood  416. 
Brathay,  the  414.  416. 
~  Bridge  &  Hall  419. 
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Bratton  Fleming  166. 
Braunton  168. 
Bray  231. 
— ,  the  134. 
Braye  91. 
Brean  Down  132. 
BrecMn  554. 
Brecknock  214. 
Brecon  214. 

—  Beacons  215. 
Brecqhou  92. 
Brede  41. 

Bredenatoke  Abbey  113. 
Bredon  192. 

Breidden  Hills,  the  278. 
Brendon  Church  174. 

—  HOls,  the  133. 

—  Water  173. 
Brent  140. 
Brent  Knoll  132. 
Brentor  142. 
Brentwood  488. 
Bressay  570. 
Breydon  Water  496. 
Bridestowe  141. 
Bridge  Ball  174. 
Bridgend  206. 

—  (Way)  539. 
Bridgenorth  276. 
Bridge-of-Allan  535. 

—  of  Gaily  556. 

—  of*Dun  564. 

—  of-£am  559. 

—  of  Orohy  548. 
Bridgerule  160. 
Bridges  159. 
Brldgewater  Canal  349. 
Bridgnorth  196. 
Bridgwater  132. 
Bridlington  462. 

—  Quay  462. 
Bridport  111. 
Brig  of  Turk  534. 
Brightlingsea  488. 
Brighton  48. 
Brill  885. 

Brimham  Bocks  467. 
Brimscombe  177. 
Bringewood  Chase  189. 
Brinkworth  202. 
Brislington  118. 
Brisons  157. 

Bristol  118.  zlv.  It. 
Brit,  the  112. 
Britannia  Tub  alar  Bridge 

304. 
Briton  Ferry  207. 
Brixham  138. 
Brixton  72 

Brixworth  265.  xxxrii. 
Broad  Clytt  106. 
Broadford  542. 
Broadlands  84. 


Broadstairs  20. 
Broadstone  99. 
Broadwater  54. 

—  Wood  37. 
Broadway  197. 
Brockenhnrst  97. 
Brocket  HaU  391. 
Brookhnrst  81.  82. 
Brodick  532. 
Brogar,  Bridge  of  570. 
Bromborough  339. 
Bromley  18. 
Brompton,  New  23. 
Bromsgrove  198. 
Bromyard  199. 
Bronwydd  Arms  218. 
Brooke  73. 
Brookwood  76. 
Broom  198. 
Broomhill  662. 
Brora  565. 
Broseley  196. 
Brothers'  Water  428. 
Brougham  Hall  407. 
Broughton  416. 

—  Castle  253. 
^  Hall  292. 
Broughty  Ferry  562. 
Brown  Willy  160. 
Broxboume  475. 
Broxburn,  the  507. 
Bruar  Falls  561. 
Brundall  493. 
Bruton  111. 
Bryher  169. 
Brymbo  292. 
Bryngwyn  338. 
Brynkinalt  283. 
Bryntysilio  320. 
Buchlyvie  537. 
BuckfasUeigh  140. 
Buckden  443. 
Buckhayen  551. 
Buckie  547. 
Buckingham  227. 
Buckland  Abbey  142. 

—  Beacon  140. 

—  Drive  140. 

—  HonachOTum  142. 
Buckley  284. 
Bucks  MUl  165. 
Buckstone,  the  184. 
Budby  405. 

Bude  164. 

Budleigh  Salterton  106. 
Bugle  159. 
BuUdwas  196. 
Builth  214. 

—  Boad  214. 
Bolford  105. 
Bulgham  360. 

Bull  PointLighthouMl69. 
Bulwell  382. 


Banbury  292. 
Bungay  491. 
Buntingford  476. 
Bare,  the  496. 
Burford  197. 

—  Bridge  47. 
Burgess  HiU  48. 
Burgh  Castle  496. 
Burghead  647. 
Burghley  House  388. 
Burhou  92. 

Hurley  441. 

Bum  of  the  Vat  566. 

Bumham  QiTorfolk)  487. 

—  (Somerset)  132. 

—  on  Crouch  498. 

-  Beeches  386. 
Burnley  356. 
Bummoor  Tarn  485. 
Burnmoath  507. 
Burns  Country  531. 
Burnsall  443. 
Burnthwaite  Farm  432. 

436. 

Buron  Islets  92. 
Burntisland  550. 
Burrington  127. 
Burry,  the  211. 
Burscough  348. 
Bursledon  60. 
Burslem  364. 
Burton  198. 

—  Bushes  468. 

-  Dasset  HiUs  263. 
Bury  366. 

—  HiU  61. 

—  Lane  849. 

—  St.  Edmund's  497. 
Buryas  Bridge  166. 
Bushey  262. 

Bute  588. 
Butterby  455. 
Buttermere  429. 

—  Hause  429. 
Butterton  100. 
Buttertubs  Pass  449. 
Buttington  278 
Buxton  397. 
Bwlch  215. 

—  Cwm-y-Llan  339. 

-  Drws  Ardudwy  310. 

—  y-Felln  334. 

—  y-Qroes  279.  318. 

—  y-Maen  336.  388. 

—  y-Haes-Gwm  881. 

-  7-8aethaa  338. 

—  y-Tyddiad  8ia 
Bwrdd  Arthur  306. 
Byland  Abbey  448. 
Bynack  Lodge  656. 

Oabum  Mt  43. 
Cad,  the  148. 
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Cadbury  Camp  127. 

—  Caatle  111. 
Gader  Fronwen  320. 

—  Idris  317.  813. 
Cadgwith  154. 
Gadnam  86. 
Gadzow  &30. 
Caergwrle  284. 
Gaerhan  323. 
Gaerlaverock  Castle  511. 
Caerleon  202. 
GaerphiUv  Castle  204. 
Gaersws  279. 
Caerwent  185. 
Gaerynwch  314. 
Gaesar''8  Gamp  (near 

Aldershot)  77. 

(Kent)  19. 

Gailleach  Head  566. 
Gainaird  River  567. 
Cairnbaan  539. 
Cairngorm  556. 
Caister  487. 

—  Castie  487. 
Calstor  St.  Edmund  493. 
Calbome  74. 
Galder  Bridge  433. 
Galdicot  Castle  185. 
Caldron  Snout  451. 
Galdy  220. 

Caledonian  Canal  544. 
Calf  of  Man  361. 
Oalgarth  414. 
Callander  535. 
Callington  148. 
Calne  113. 
Galshot  Castle  76. 
Calstock  148. 
Calver  395. 
Calveley  292. 
Calverley  48S. 
Calvert  385. 
Cam,  the  476.  483. 
Camasunary  542. 
Camber  42. 

—  Castle  42. 
Gambo  458. 
Camborne  168. 
Cambridge  476.  xliii.  liv. 

IvUi. 

Addenbrooke*s    Hos- 
pital 477. 

All    Saints*    Memorial 
Gross  482. 

Church  4®. 

Anatomical  Museum 
488. 

Archeeol.  Museum  477. 

Arts  School  480. 

Backs,  the  476. 

Barnwell  Abbey  483. 

Boats  476. 

Botanic  Gardens  484. 


Cambridge : 
Gains  College  480. 
Castle  Mound  482.^ 
Cavendish  College  484. 
Chemical  Laboratory 

483. 
Christ's  College  488. 
Clare  College  480. 
Clergy  TrainingCoUege 

483. 
Corpus  Ohristi  College 

479. 
County  Court  482. 

—  Gaol  482. 
Divinity  and  Literary 

Schools  482. 
Downing  College  484. 
Edmund  House  482. 
Emmanuel  College  483. 
EngineeringLaboratory 

483. 
Fitzwilliam   Museum 

477. 
GeologicalMuseum  484. 
Girton  College  484. 
Gonville   and   Gains 

College  480. 
Hobson's  Conduit  477. 
Holy  Trinity  Oh.  483. 
Jesus  College  482. 
King's  College  479.  Iv. 

—  Parade  479. 
Laboratories  483/4. 
Lensfleld  Road  476. 
Magdalen  College  482. 
Market  St.  483. 
Midsummer  Common 

483. 
ITew  Museums  483. 
Newnham  College  479. 
Pembroke  College  478. 
Pepysian  Building  482. 
Perse  Grammar  School 

476. 
Peterhouse  478. 
Pitt  Press  478. 
Post  Office  476. 
Pythagoras  School  482. 
Queens'  College  478. 

Iviii. 
Ridley  Hall  478. 
Roman  CatholieChurch 

476. 
Round  Church  482. 
St  Andrew's  Oh.  483. 

—  Benet's  Church  479. 
xxxviii. 

—  Botolph's  Oh.  478. 

—  Catharine's  College 
479. 

—  Clement's  Oh.  482. 

—  Giles'  Ohurch  482. 

—  John's  OoUege  481. 
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Cambridge : 
St.  Mary's  the   Great 

Church  480. 
Less  Ch.  478. 

—  Michael's  Oh.  480. 

—  Paul's  Church  476. 

—  Peter's  Ohurch  482. 
College  478. 

—  Sepulchre's  482. 
SehoolsQuadrangle  479. 
Science  Schools  483. 
Selwyn  College  478. 
Senate  House  480. 
Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  483. 
Theatre  Royal  484. 
Trinity  College  480. 

—  Hall  480. 
Trumpington  St.  476. 
Union  482. 
University  Boat  Houses 

483. 
University  Cricket 
Ground  476. 

—  FootballOround  478. 

—  Library  480. 

—  Observatory  482. 

—  Rifle  Range  478. 
Westminster  College 

482. 

Cambuskenneth  536. 
Camden  Place  12. 

—  Town  262. 
Camel,  the  161. 
Gamelford  160. 
Camelot  160. 
Camerton  127. 
Campbeltown  532. 
Campden  197. 
Gampsie  Glen  637. 
Canford  Manor  99. 
Canisp  664. 
Cannock  Chase  866. 
Ganonbie  5(^. 
Canterbtiry  27.  xxxvi. 

xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  liv. 
— ,  South  33. 
Canty  Bay  6aS. 
Capel  Curig  332. 

—  Garmon  324. 

—  Stinan  226. 
Capstone  Hill  169. 
Carbis  Bay  154. 
Cardew  151. 
Cardiff  202. 
Cardigan  212. 

—  Bay  309. 
Cardington  377. 
Gardoness  Castle  513. 
Gardrona  506. 
Cardross  548. 
Carew  Castle  221. 
Garham  504. 

Oar  House  397. 

37 
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Garisbrooke  T3. 
Gark  410. 

Garlingwark  Loch  612. 
GarUsle  408.  xliz. 
Garl  Side  433, 

—  Wark  396. 
Garluke  510. 
Garmarihen  217. 

—  Junction  211. 

—  Van  216.  217. 
Camanton  160. 
GamarTon  307. 
Garnarvon  Hts.  323. 
Gam  Bran  167. 
Garnbrea  HiU  163. 
Carnedd  Dafydd  304. 

—  Llewelyn  301. 304. 323. 
Garnethie  524. 
Garnforth  407. 

Gam  Lidi  22(>. 

—  Harth  153. 
Garno  279. 
Garnoustie  662. 
Gamwatii  610. 
Garradale  632. 
Garrbridge  562. 
Garreg-Gwastad  Point 

212. 
Carirington  382. 
Carrog  320. 
Garron  Water  663. 
Garse  of  Gowrie  564. 
Garsphaim  513. 
Garstairs  610. 
Gart,  the  631. 
Cartland  Graga  531. 
Gartmel  410. 
Gasqueta,  the  88. 
Gassiobury  262. 
Gassley,  the  664. 
Gastell  Goch  204. 

—  Garreg  Gennen  217. 

—  Goch  278. 

—  Lleiniog  306. 
Gastle  Bromwieh  196. 

—  Gampbell  536. 

—  Gary  111. 

—  Crag  427. 

—  Dinas  161. 

—  Douglas  612. 

—  Head  427. 

—  Hedingham  488. 

—  Hill  134. 

—  Howard  461. 

—  Kennedy  613. 

—  Malwood  86. 

—  Hill  822. 

—  Bigg  418. 

—  Rising  487. 

—  Bock  172. 
Gastteton  (Derby)  396. 

—  (Portland)  101. 

—  of  Braemar  556. 


Gastletown  (Kan)  361. 

—  (Scotland)  666. 
Gastor  890. 
Gaswell  Bay  209. 

Gat  and  Fiddle  Inn  398. 
Gat  BeUs  4:28. 
Gaterham  46. 
Gatfield  487. 
Gatrine  612. 
Gattewater,  the  145. 
Gandale  Moor  423. 
Gauldron,  the  223. 

—  Linn  636 
Gausey  Pike  427. 
Gayersham  Lock  230. 
Gawdor  Gastle  547. 
Gawsand  148. 

—  Beacon  141. 
Qe6i  283. 

—  Bryn  210.  211. 

—  Gaves  296. 

—  Ogo  396. 
Geiriog,  the  283. 
Gell-Fawr  312. 
Gemmes  Boad  279. 
Genarth  212. 
Geunant  Mawr  330. 
Ghaeewater  162. 
Ghaddesden  371. 
Ghadfield  117. 
GhHford  136. 
Ghale  72. 

Ghalfont  St.  Giles  386. 
(Jhalford  177. 
Ghalk  Farm  262. 

—  Water  174. 
Ghallich  666. 
Ghallow  112. 
Chambereombe  170. 
Ghanctonbury  Ring  53. 
Channel  Islands  86. 
Ghanonry  Point  647. 
Ghantry  Downs  66. 
Ghapel-en-le-Frith    397. 

—  SUle  420. 
Ghapman  Barrows  174. 
Chard  106. 
Gharfield  190. 
Gharlbury  197. 
Gharlcombe  118. 
Gharleeote  261. 
Gharlton-on-Otmoor  263, 

—  Kings  191. 

—  Haekrell  111. 
Gharmouth  106. 
(Jhamwood  Forest  372. 
Ghartham  14. 
GharUey  366. 
Gharwelton  384. 
Chatelherault  630. 
Ghatham  22. 
Ghathill  458. 

Chat  Moss  349. 


Ohatsworih  394. 
Gheadle  380. 

—  Hulme  367. 
Cheddar  128. 
Gheddington  263. 
Ghedworth  191. 
Gheedale  399. 
Ghee  Tor  899. 
Ghelfham  168. 
Ohelmorton  Church  399. 
Chelmsford  488. 
Chelsfield  12. 

Ghelt,  the  190. 
Cheltenham  190. 
Chenies  386. 
Chepstow  186. 
Cheriton  Church  233. 

xlY. 

Cherry  Hinton  484. 
Ghertsey  232. 
Cherwell,  the  328.  252. 
Chesham  385. 
Cheshunt  474. 
Ghesil  Bank  101. 
GhesUton  101. 
Chess,  the  388. 
Chester  284. 
Chesterfield  436. 
Chester-le-8treet  466. 
Chesterton  254. 
Ghetwode  386. 
Chetwynd  Park  366. 
Gherening  13. 
Chevin,  the  441. 
Cheviot  Hill  468. 
Cheviots,  the  603. 
Chichester  64. 
Chiddingstone  13. 
Childwall  Hall  848. 
Ghllham  14. 
ChilUngham  468. 
Chiltem  Green  378. 
Chiltem  Hills  237.  263. 
ChUvers  Coton  369. 
Chilworth  47. 
Ghinley  369. 

—  Chum  369. 
Chippenham  113. 
GUppinc  Norton  197. 

—  Sodbury  202. 
Chirk  283. 

—  Castie  823. 
Chirton  111. 
Chislehnrst  13. 
Chobham  Bidges  77. 
ChoUerford  461. 
Chorley  Wood  386. 
Christchnreh  97.  96.  It. 
Christon  Bank  468. 
Ghudleigh  106. 
Chudleigh's  Fort  167. 
Chdn  Castle  166. 
Ghurehdown  190. 
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Church  Stretton  189. 
Churn,  the  ITT. 
Churston  188* 
Churt  67. 
Chysawster  168. 
Cilmery  216. 
Cinu  Trolla  666. 
Cinque  Porta  43. 
Cirencester  177. 
Cisshury  Hill  64. 
Clach-a-Choin  640. 
Clack  Abbey  113. 
Claeton-nn-8ea  489. 
Cladich  640. 
Claife  Heights  414. 
Clandon  Park  66. 
Clapham  (London)  63 

—  (Bedfordshire)  876. 

—  (York)  489. 
Clappersgate  419. 
Clarbeston  Road  213. 
Claremont  64. 
Clarerdon  268. 
Claverton  117. 
Cleator  Hoor  411. 
Cleddau,  the  213. 
Cleethoroes  470. 
Cleeve  191. 

—  Abbey  138. 

—  Lock  329. 
Clenehwarton  487. 
Olent  Hills  273. 
CleTedon  127. 

—  Court  127.  Ivu. 
Clieveden  231. 
Cliflf  Sound  571. 
OlifTord  Castle  213. 
Clifton  (Bristol)  126. 

—  (Westmorland)  407. 

—  Bridge  126. 

—  Down  126. 
_  Hampden  329. 
.-  Lock  229. 
Clipsione  406. 
Clitheroe  866. 
Oloch  Lighthouse  688. 
Oloewyn  831. 

—  du'r-Arddu  389. 
Cloutsham  176. 
Clovelly  164. 

—  Cross  164. 
Clovenfords  606. 
Clumber  House  404. 
Clunes  662. 
Clonie  646. 
Cawyd  Vale  296. 
Clyde,  the  610.  627.  630. 

etc. 

—  Falls  of  681. 
Clydesdale  610. 
Clynderwen  212. 
Olynnog  308. 
Coalbrookdale  189. 


Coalport  196. 
Coalville  874. 
Coaly  190. 
Cobbinshaw  610. 
Cobbler,  the  648. 
Cobham  23. 

—  Hall  23. 
Cockburnspath  607. 
Cockenzie  509. 
Cockermouth  408. 
Cocking  63. 
Cockington  188. 
Cockpen  507. 
Cockshot  MiU  464. 
Cock^s  Tor  143. 
Codale  Tarn  420. 
Codnor  Castle  436. 
Codsall  276. 

Coed  Poeth  284. 

—  Talon  292. 
Gogan'305. 
Coggeshall  488. 
Coilantogle  Ford  686. 
Coity  Castle  206. 
Colbren  216. 

Colby  361. 

Colchester  488.  xxxvi. 
Coldharbour  61. 
Coldingham  607. 
Cold.  Korton  498. 
Coldstream  504. 
Coldwell  Rocks  183. 
Cole  118. 

Coleshill  House  118. 
Colinton  624. 
Colintraive  638. 
Coll  641. 

Colne,  the  263   886.  etc. 
Colney  Hatch  391. 
Coltishall  496. 
Colwall  300. 
Colwich  366. 
Colwick  Park  384. 
Colwith  419. 
Colwyn,  the  384. 

—  Bay  296. 
Colyton  106. 
Combe  Martin  171. 

—  Rowe  138. 

—  Valley  164. 
Combermere  Abbey  282. 
Comely  Bank  615. 
Compass  Point  164. 
Compton  66. 

—  CasUe  138. 

—  Place  44. 

—  Vemey  264- 

—  Winyates  253. 
Comrie  663. 
Condover  Hall  278. 
Conegar  Hill  183. 
Congleton  358. 
Congresbury  127. 


Conisborough    444 
Conishead  Priory  410. 
Coniston  414. 

-  Lake  416. 
Connah's  Quay  384. 
Connel  Ferry  648. 
Conon  662. 
Constable  House  98. 
Conway  800. 

-,  the  299.  800.  823.  826. 

-  Mt.  801. 
Cookham  231. 
Cooksbridge  42. 
Cook^s  Folly  126. 
Cooling  22. 
Coombe  Abbey  268. 
Coombe  A  Maiden  64. 
Coome  Crags  460. 
Cooper's  Hill  232. 
Copplestone  109. 
Cora  Linn  531. 
Corbar  Wood  399. 
Corbiere,  La  96. 

— ,  the  90. 
Corbridge  461. 
Corby  Hall  459. 
Corchester  461. 
Corehouse  531. 
Corfe  Castle  100- 
Cornbury  Park  197. 
Cornwall  149. 
— ,  Cape  157. 
Comwood  140. 
Corpach  649., 
Corran  Narrows  544. 
Corrie  532. 

Corriemulzie  Falls  555. 
Corrievrechan  539. 
Corris  380. 
Corsham  118. 
Corstorphine  534. 
Cors-y-Gedol  313.  311. 
Corwen  320. 
Coryton  141. 
Cosham  67. 
Cossington  138. 
Cotehele  148. 
Cotherstone  451. 
Cotswold  Hills  178.  191. 
Cottingham  468. 
Coulbeg  564. 
Coulmore  664. 
Coulsdon  46. 
Countisbury  175. 
County  Gate  176. 
Coupar  Angus  564. 
Coventry  267.  liii.  Iv.  Ivii. 
—  Canal  368. 
Coverack  162. 
Coverhithe  494. 
Cow  and  Calf  Roeks  441. 
Cowbridge  306. 
Cowdray  63.  Iviii. 
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Cowea  75.  76. 
Oowfold  53. 
Cowgarth  424. 
GowlaiTS  526. 
Cowsick  Valley  143. 
Cowthorpe  466. 
Gozhoe  451. 
Ooxwold  44S. 
Grabb^,  the  97. 
Grabbett  Park  48. 
Grackington  Haven  160. 
Cradoc  215. 
Graig-Gwm  Bycban  333. 

—  Dwrg  310. 
Graigellachie  547. 
Graigendarroch  556. 
Graigendoran  548. 
Graigenpnttock  512. 
Graigmillar  524. 
Graignethan  531. 
Graignisb  Point  539. 
Graig  Phadrig  546. 

—  Pwell  Du  214. 

—  Boyston  534. 

—  7-Barns  560. 
-'  y-Llan  384. 

—  y-No8  215. 
GraU  551. 
Grakehall  449. 
Gramond  526. 

—  Bridge  525. 
Granborne  99. 
Granbrook  14. 

—  Gastle  136. 
Granbam  Wood  191. 
Granmere  Pool  136. 
Grarae  540. 

Grask  564. 

Gratbie  Ghurcb  656. 

Graven  Arms  189. 

—  District  439. 
Greagan  543. 
Grediton  109. 
Greetown  513. 
Gregneesh  361. 
Greigiau  Gleision  333. 
Grellas  158. 
Gremill  148. 
Gresswell  403. 
Grenx  Derrible  93. 

—  des  F€es  91. 

—  Harbour  92. 

—  Mahie  90. 

—  de  Vis  97. 
Grewe  864. 
Grewkerne  106. 
Gvianlaricb  618. 
Grib-y-Ddysgyl  381.  336. 

—  y-Goch  836. 
Grlccieth  809. 
Crich  Stand  393. 
Griebton  Gastle  607. 
Grickbope  Linn  512. 


Grickhowell  201. 
Gricklade  85. 
Grieff  552. 
Grinan  Ganal  639. 
Crockern  Tor  143. 
Grobambnrst  45. 
Gromarty  562. 
Gromer  493. 
Gromford  370. 
Crosby  (Lancaster)  348. 

—  (Man)  862. 
Crossford  612. 
Gross  Foxes  Inn  280. 
Grossgates  559. 
Crowborougb  38. 
Crowcombe  133. 
Crowburst  41. 
Growland  Abbey  390 
Growle  474. 
Growndale  143. 
Crow8-an-Wra  167. 
Croxden  Abbey  365. 
Groxtetb  Hall  348. 
Croydon  46. 
Grnden  Bay  658. 
Grammock  Water  429. 
Grymmyob  Arms  212. 
Guchnllin  HiUs  642. 
Gackfield  48. 
Gnddesden  227.  352.  • 
Gndworth  436. 
Gulbone  176. 
Gulford  Hall  497. 
Colgirth  440. 
Gulbam  226. 

—  Lock  229. 
CuUocby  545. 
Cnlloden  562. 

—  Moor  646. 
Gullompton  134. 
Culver  Cliffs  70. 

—  Hole  210. 
Cumnock  512. 
Gumnor  262. 
Cupar  661. 
Currie  524. 

—  Hill  610. 
Cut  Hill  144. 
Guxton  84. 
Cwm  Bycban  310. 

—  Glogwyn  839. 

—  Oroesor  336. 

—  Dwr  215. 

—  Dyli  338, 

—  Elan  214. 

—  Glaa  332. 
Gwmhir  Abbey  216. 
Cwm  Llewelyn  314. 

—  Penamnaen  337. 

—  Proeaor  319. 
-^  Bhaiadr  281. 

—  y-Clogwyn  388. 

—  y-Glo  380. 


Cwm-y-Llan  888. 
Gyfarthfa  CasUe  205. 
Cyfrwy  317. 
Gym  Cynfael  828. 
Gymmer  204. 

—  Abbey  316. 
Cynfael,  the  319.  337. 

—  Falls  337. 
Gyngbordy  216. 
Gynicbt  386. 

Dagenham  498. 
Dalbeattie  612. 
Dalegarth  Force  435. 
Dalemain  Hall  423. 
Dalbousie  Castie  507. 
Dalkeith  636. 
Dalmally  643. 
Dalmeny  526. 
Dalmuir  638. 
Dalnaspidal  561. 
Dalquharn  533. 
Dalreoch  548. 
Dairy  513. 
Dalwhinnie  661. 
Dandelion  25. 
Darent,  the  13.  34. 
Darenth  19. 
Darley  870. 

—  Dale  370. 
Darlington  450. 
Damall  382. 
Damick  505. 
Darsham  494. 
Dart,  the  138.  143. 
Dartford  84. 
Dartington  140. 
Dartmoor  Forest  143. 
Dartmouth  188. 
Darvel  612. 
Datchet  282. 
Dauntsey  113. 
Dava  662. 
Daventry  264. 
Daviot  662. 
Dawlish  136. 
Dayleaford  House  197. 
Day's  Lock  329. 
Ddnallt  339. 

Deal  26. 

Dean  Forest  181. 
Deanshanger  263. 
Debatable  Ground  60b. 
Dee,  the  (Aberdeen)  666. 
— ,  the  (Kirkcad.)  513. 
—,  the  (Wales)  283.  964. 

819.  820.  889.  etc. 
Deepdale  461.  899.  438. 
Deepdene  61. 
Deerhunt  193. 
Deemast  670. 
Deeside  Hydropatfaie  566. 
Defford  192. 
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Deganwy  399. 
Delabole  161. 
Delapr^  Abbey  266. 
Denbiea  61. 
Denbigh  296. 
Denham  227. 
Dent  140. 
~  Dale  440. 
Denton  Park  441. 
Derby  370. 

—  Haven  361. 
DerbysMre  Peak  391. 
Dereham  486. 
Derrible  Bay  93. 
Derry  Lodge  666. 

—  Ormond  218. 
Dersingham  487. 
Derwen  296. 
Derwent,    the  370.    392. 

396.  426.  427.  461.  eto. 

—  Isle  426. 
Derwentwater  426. 
Desborongh  Gaatle  227. 
Devil*8  Bridge  282. 

—  Dyke  (near  Brighton) 
62. 

(Cambridge)  497. 

—  Jumps  67. 

—  Kitchen  332. 

—  Mill  Fall  636. 

—  Punch  Bowl  67. 

—  Quoits  262. 
Devizea  111. 
Devoke  Water  il6. 
Devonport  147. 
Deronshire  107.  134. 
Deyynoek  216. 
Dewerstone,  the  142. 
Dewibury  867. 
Dhoon  Glena  360. 
Diamond  HiU  399. 
Didcot  112. 

Dieulaeresse  Abbey  366. 
Diggle  367. 

Dilston  Castle  461. 
Dinas  308. 

—  Bran  320. 

—  Dinlle  308. 

—  Hawddwy  279. 
Dinedor  Hill  188. 
Ding  Dong  Mine  158. 
Dingwall  662. 
Dinmore  Hill  188. 
Dinorwio  331. 
Dinting  380. 
Dinton  106. 
Diphwys  311.  812. 
Dirleton  608. 
Dinie  More  667. 
Diss  490. 

Ditchen  HiUs  166. 
Ditchling  Beacon  48. 
Dittisham  139. 


Ditton  364. 
Dixcart  Bay  93. 
Dochart,  the  660. 
Doekray  431. 
Doe  Hill  436. 
Dolaucothie  217. 
Dolbadam  Castle  330. 
Doldowlod  214. 
Dolgarrog  323. 
Dolgelley  313. 
Dollar  636. 

Dollywaggon  Pike  421. 
Dolmelynllyn  316. 
Dolserau  318. 
Dolwyddelan  327. 
Dolywern  322. 
Don,  the  4U.  436.  380. 

etc. 

Doncaster  444. 
Donibristte  560. 
Doon,  the  632. 
Doone  Valley  174. 
Dorchester  (Dorset)  100. 
'  (near  Oxford)  229. 
Dore  A  Totley  399. 
Dorking  60. 
Dornoch  564. 
Dorsetshire  99. 
Dorstone  201. 
Doublebois  160. 
Douglas  369. 
Doune  636. 
Dousland  142. 
Dove,  the  198.  400. 

—  Cottage  421. 
Dovedale  400. 
Dove  Holes  400. 

—  Nest  414. 

Dover  16.  xzxv.  xxzvi. 

zxxvii. 
Dovercourt  489. 
Dovey  280. 
— ,  the  279.  280. 
Dow  Crag  416. 
Dowdeswell  85. 
Dowlais  206. 
Dowlands  Landslip  106. 
Downe  12. 
Downes  109. 
Downham  488. 
Downing  Hall  294. 
Downton  99. 

—  Castle  189. 
Doyle  Column  90. 
Dozmare  Pool  160. 
Dragon^s  Den  380. 

—  Hill  112. 
Drayton  (Northampton) 

376. 

—  (Sussex)  64. 
^  Bassett  198. 

—  Beauchamp  268. 
Drem  608. 


Driffield  468. 
Drift  166. 
Drigg  411. 
Droitwich  197. 
Dromore  613. 
Dropmore  231. 
Drumbeg  567. 
Drumburgh  410. 
Drumhain  542. 
Drumlanrig  Castle  612. 
Drummond  Castle  663. 
Drumnadrochit  646. 
Dramochter  Pass  661. 
Drws-y-Nant  318. 
Dryburgh  Abbey  606. 
Dryhope  Tower  606. 
Drysgol  Fawr  331. 
Drysllwyn  Castle  217. 
Duart  641. 
Dubton  564. 
Duddon,  the  416. 
Dudley  273. 
Duffield  370. 
Duffryn  Gastell  280. 
Dufftown  562. 
Duffws  827. 
Duirinish  563. 
Dukeries,  the  401. 
—  Junction  406. 
Duke's  Drive  898. 
Dulverton  134. 
Dumbarton  633. 
Dumfries  611. 
Dunball  132. 
Dunbar  607. 
Dunbeath  565. 
Dunblane  636. 
Duncannon  139. 
Duncansby  Head  666. 
Duncombe  Park  448. 
Dundee  551. 
Dundonnell  666. 
Dundrennan  Abbey  612L 
Dmndry  Hill  127. 
Dunfermline  559. 
Dunford  Bridge  880. 
Dungeness  42. 
Dungeon  Gill  436.  421. 

Force  420. 

Dunion  Hill  606. 
Duniquoich  540. 
Dunkeld  569. 
Dunkery  Beacon  175. 
Dunmail  Raise  Pass  418. 
Dunmallet  Hill  423. 
Dunmow  476. 
Dunnet  Head  565. 
Dunnottar  Castle  552. 
DunoUy  Castle  641. 
Dunoon  638. 
Dunphail  662. 
Dunraven  Castle  206. 
Danrobin  Castle  566. 
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Duns  604. 
Dunseore  512. 
Dunsinane  664. 
Dunsland  Gross  160. 
Dunstable  263. 
DunstafFhage  Gastie  610. 
Dunstall  Park  276. 
Donstanburgh  Gastie  458. 
Dunster  133. 
Dunton  Green  13. 
Dunwich  494. 
Durdham  Down  126. 
Durham  452.  xl.  zli.  xlvli. 

Ivi. 
Durness  568. 
Duror  643. 
Dursley  190. 
Durston  106. 
Duryard  Park  109. 
Dutchman's  Gap  541. 
Duty  Point  172. 
Dwfrdwy,  the  318. 
Dwygyfylchl  301. 
Dwyryd,  the  327. 
Dyce  647.  . 
Dyffryn  311.  312. 
Dyfl,  see  Dovey. 
Dymock  200. 
Dynevor  Castle  217. 
Dysart  651. 
Dyserth  295. 
Dysynni,  the  317. 

Eaglescliffe  U9. 
Eamont,  the  423. 
Eardisley  213. 
Earlestown  349. 
Earley  47. 

EarrsBarton  266.xxxTiii 
Earlston  604. 
Earlswood  47. 
Easby  Abbey  460. 
Basedale  Tarn  420.  421. 
Eastbourne  48. 
E»8t  Budleigh  106. 
East  Gowes  76. 
Easter  Duddingston  509. 
East  Grinsiead  46 
Eastham  339. 
East  Harlsey  449. 

—  Hartlepool  449. 

—  Homdon  498. 

—  Leake  384. 
Eastleigh  75. 
East  Linton  508. 
Eastnor  Park  200. 
Eastwell  14. 
Eaton  Bridge  291. 

—  Hall  291. 
Bbbsfleet  25. 
Ecclefechan  609. 
Eecles  349. 
Bcclesboume  Glen  41. 


Eccleston  Ferry  291. 
Eckington  192. 
Ecton  (Derby)  400. 

—  (Northampton)  266. 
Edale  397. 

—  Mill  397. 
Bday  670. 

Eddystone  Lighth.  149. 
Eden,  the  815.  440.  449. 
Edenbridge  14. 

Eden  Hall  408. 
Edensor  394. 
Bdgcumbe,  Mt.  148. 
Edgehill  (Sussex)  263. 

—  (near  Liverpool)  349. 
Edinburgh  513.  Ivl. 

Adrocates^  Library  619. 
Antiquarian  Mus.  623. 
Arboretum  523. 
Arthur's  Seat  620. 
Assembly  Hall  517. 
Bank  of  Scotland  522. 
Black's  Statue  616. 
Blackford  Hill  628. 
Botanic  Garden  523. 
Bruntsfield  Links  521. 
Bnccleueh's  Statue  518. 
Bums's  Monument  620. 
Galton  Hill  520. 
Ganongate  619. 

—  Ghurch  519. 
Garnegie  Library  622. 
Gastie  617. 

Gaatle  Street  623. 
Ghalmers's  Statue  628. 
Gharles'sII.  Statue  519. 
Charlotte  Square  523. 
City  Gross  618. 

—  Museum  519. 
(Commercial  Bank  523. 
Gorstorphine  Hill  524. 
(X)unty  Buildings  618. 
Cowgate  621. 
Craigmillar  Gastie  524. 
Dean  Bridge  622. 

—  Cemetery  522. 
Donaldson's  Hospital 

522. 

Duddingston  Loch  620. 

Dumbiedykes  620. 

Dunsappie  Loch  620. 

East  Princes  Street 
Gardens  616, 

Exhibition  of  the  Scot- 
tish Academy  617. 

Fettes  College  622. 

Free  Church  Assembly 
Hall  617. 

College  617. 

Free  Library  622. 

George  lY.'s  Statue  623. 

—  Square  621. 

—  Street  623. 


Edinburgh : 
Gillespie's  Inst.  621. 
Golden  Acre  615. 
Gorgie  516. 

Grange  Cemetery  521. 
Grassmarket  517. 
(Jreyfriars'  Church  621. 
Heart  of  Midlothian  618. 
Heriot's  Hospital  621. 
Heriot-Watt  Coll.  621. 
High  School  520. 
Holyrood  Palace  519. 
Infirmary  621. 
Inverleith  Park  623. 
John  Knox's  House  519. 

Statue  617. 

King's  Park  620. 
Lady  Stairs  House  517. 
Law  Courta  519. 
Leith  623. 
Liyingstone's  Statue 

616. 
Martyrs'  Mon.  620. 
Meadows  521. 
Medical  School  621. 
Melville  Monument  523. 
Merchant  Company^s 

Schools  521. 
Merehiston  Gastie  521. 
Moray  House  519. 
Momingside  516. 
Mound  516. 
Murrayfield  515. 
Muaeum  621. 
Music  Hall  628. 
National  Gallery  516. 

—  Monument  620. 

—  Portrait  Gall.  623. 
Nelson  Monument  520. 
Newington  620. 

New  Town  516. 
North  Bridge  521. 
Observatory  523. 
Old    Galton    Burial 

Ground  620. 
Old  Town  516. 
Parliament  House  519. 

—  Square  619. 
Picture  Gallery  617. 
Pitt's  Statue  523. 
Post  Office  615.  520. 
Prinee  Albert's  Statue 

623. 
Princes  Street  616. 
Prison  620. 

Queenf  ferry  Street  522. 
(Queen's  Drive  620. 
Queen  Street  528. 
Railway  Stationa  513. 

622. 
Ramsay's  Statue  517. 
Register  Houae  620. 
Royal  InatitutioB  6i6. 
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Sdinbnxgh ; 
St.  Andrew'f  Gh.  528. 

Square  629. 

'Antonyms  Chap.  690. 

—  Guthbert^s  Gh.  622. 

—  George'^fl  Church  623. 

—  Giles's  Church  618. 

—  John^s  Church  622. 
— -  Margaret's  Loch  620. 
— Mary's  Cathedral  622. 
Salisbury  Graigs  620. 
Scott  Monument  616. 
SherifT  Court  522. 
Simpson'^s  Mon.  622. 
South  Bridge  621. 
Statue  Gallery  516. 
Stewart's  College  621. 

—  Monument  620. 
Theatres  614. 
Tolbooth  618. 
Trinity  Church  622. 

—  House  524. 
Tron  Church  619. 
Union  Bank  633. 
Uniyersity  621. 

—  Settlement  517. 
Warriston  Gem.  623. 
Waverley  Market  620. 
Wellington'sStatue  620. 
West  Church  622. 

—  Princes  Street  Gar- 
dens 617.  622. 

Wilsons's  Statue  616. 
Edington  138. 
Edmonton  476. 
Ednam  604. 
EdrachUUs  Bay  567. 
Edw,  the  214. 
Edwinstowe  406. 
Ediell  664. 
Eel  Pie  Island  283. 
Efford  Beacon  164. 
Egglestone  461. 
Eglinton  Castle  681. 
Eglishay  670. 
Egloskerry  160. 
Eglwyseg  Rocks  822. 
Eglwys  Each  280. 
—  Newydd  282. 
Egremont  438. 
Bigg  541. 

Eildon  Hills,  the  606. 
Elan,  the  214. 
Elderslie  638. 
Elgin  647. 
Elham  Valley  88. 
EUdyr  Fawr  881. 
Elie  561. 

Eliseg's  Pillar  322. 
ElWs  Isle  634. 
EUeray  413. 
EUesmere  284.] 
Ellisland  612. 


Ellon  658. 
Elm  How  422. 
Elmton  408. 
Elstow  877. 
Elswick  467. 
Elterwater  420. 
Eltham  84. 
Elyanfoot  510. 
Elvaston  Castle  371. 
Blvetham  Park  77. 
Elwy,  the  295. 
Bly  (Cambridge)  484. 

xliy.  xlvli.  xlviii.  xlix. 

1.  li.  liy.  Ivi. 

—  (Wales)  205. 
— ,  riyer  206. 
Embsay  441. 
Emneth  486. 
Emsworth  57. 
Enard  Bay  567. 
Enfield  475. 
Ennerdale  429. 

—  Water  429. 
Enyille  276. 
Epping  Forest  474. 
Epsom  60. 
Epworth  474. 
Erddig  Hall  283. 
Brdington  273. 
Erewash.  the  436. 
Eribol  668. 
Eridge  87. 

Erme,  the  140. 

—  Pound  144. 
Errol  654. 
Bryholme  449. 
Escomb  Church  465. 

xxxyii. 
Bsher  64. 
Esk,  the  (Dumfries)  503. 

509. 
— ,  the  (Yorkshire)  463. 
— ,  the  North  524. 
— ,  the  South  552. 
Eskbank  607. 
Eskdale  435. 
Esk  Hause  420.  432. 
Essendine  888. 
Esthwaite  Water  414. 
Etchingham  38. 
Etherow,  the  880. 
Eton  281. 

Ettrick  Forest  506. 
Etruria  364. 
Eyenlode,  the  197. 
Evercreech  118. 
Eyerley  463. 
Eyersley  77. 
Eyerton  346. 
Eyesham  197. 
Ewe  Island  666. 
Bwell  84. 
Ewenny  Priory  206. 


Ewloe  Oastle  292. 

Bxe,  the  109. 134. 174. 175. 

—  Head  Hill  174. 
Exeter  106.  xlyi.  1. 
Exford  175. 
Exminster  186. 
Exmoor  Forest  176. 
Exmouth  109. 
Eyam  896. 

Eye,  the  490. 
Eye  Green  890. 
Eyemouth  607. 

Fairboume  280. 
Fairfield  898. 

—  Mt  419.  422. 
Fairford  197.  liy. 
Fair  Isle  570. 
Fairlight  Glen  41. 
Fairy  Gross  166. 

—  Glen  (near  Penmaen- 
mawr)  901. 

(Lledr  Valley)  825. 

Fakenham  487. 
Fal,  the  161. 
Falcon  Crag  427. 
~  Bock  324. 
Falkirk  525. 
Falkland  561. 
Falmer  53. 
Falmouth  152. 
Fareham  60. 
Faringdon  112. 
Farington  406. 
Farleigh  CSastle  117. 
Famborough  77. 
Famcombe  66. 
Fame  Isles  458. 
Famham  (Dorsetshire) 
99. 

—  (Surrey)  77. 
Famingham  19. 

—  Boad  19. 
Farnley  Hall  441. 
Farnworth  349. 
Farringford  74. 
Far  Sawrey  414. 
Fast  Castle  507. 
Fayersham  Q&, 
Fawkham  19. 
Fawley  185. 
Feam  563. 
Feaman  560. 
Feather  Tor  143. 
Featherstonehaugh  460. 
Felbrigg  HaU  493. 
Felixstowe  490. 

Fell  Foot  416. 
Felstead  475. 
Fen  District  484. 
Fender  Falls  561. 
Fendom  More  568. 
Fenny  Oompton  263. 
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Fenny  Stratford  877. 
Fens,  the  890. 
Fermain  Bay  90. 
Fern  Gave  892. 
Femhill  Heath  197. 
Femiherst  Gaatle  605. 
Ferryhill  Junction  461. 
Ferryside  211. 
Fetiar  671. 
Ffe«tinlog  327. 
Ffynnon  Dyfnog  296. 
Filby  Broads  487. 
FUey  462. 
Filton  127. 
Finehale  Priory  465. 
Findhom  Olen  547. 
Fingal's  Cave  641. 
Fingle  Bridge  186. 
Finnan,  the  549. 
Firle  Beacon  48. 
Firsby  473. 

Firth  of  Forth  615.  622. 
624. 

—  of  Lorn  640. 

—  of  Tay  664. 
Fiahboume  69. 
Fisher  Gill  433. 
Fisherrow  609. 
Fisherwiek  868. 
Fishguard  212. 
Fishhouse  69. 
Fish  Ponds  189. 
Fistard  361. 
Fitful  Head  671. 
Fitzford  148. 
Five  Oaks  95. 
Fladbury  197. 
Flamborough  Head  462. 
Flat  Holm,  isl.  132. 
Flax-Bourton  127. 
Flaxley  Abbey  182. 
Fledborough  406. 
Fleet  77. 

Fleetwood  406. 
Fletching  46. 
Flicqnet  Bay  96. 
Flint  294. 
Flintshire  294. 
Flodden  604. 
Floors  Castle  604. 
Floriston  609. 
Floutem  Tarn  429. 
Flowerdale  647. 
Flushing  162. 
Fochabers  647. 
Foel  Llys  301. 
Foinayen  667. 
Folkestone  16. 
Fonthill  Abbey  105. 
Ford  (Argyll)  539. 

—  (Devon)  144. 

—  (Sussex)  54. 

—  Abbey  106. 


Ford  Castie  466. 

—  of  Tarff  666. 
Fordingbridge  99. 
Fordonn  662. 
Foreland,  the  176. 
Forest  Lodge  566. 
Forfar  664. 
Forge  Valley  468. 
Formby  348. 
Forrabury  163. 
Forres  647. 
Forse  665. 
Forsinard  665. 
Forss  Water  568. 
Fort  Augustus  645. 

—  George  547. 
-  WiUiam  644. 

Porter  Castle  664. 
Forth,  the  535.  660. 

—  Bridge,  the  660. 

—  &  Clyde  Canal  533. 
Fortrose  5^. 
Fotheringay  266. 
Fountainhall  607. 
FounUins  Abbey  467. 
Foula  671. 
Foulshiels  606. 

Four  Ashes  276. 
Fowey  151. 
Fozdale  862. 
Foxes'  Path,  the  317. 
Foxfield  411. 
Fox  Gill  419. 

—  Hills  77. 

—  Howe  417. 
Foyers,  Fall  of  645. 
Framilode  177. 
Framlingham  494. 
Frant  88. 
Fraserburgh  668. 
Fratton  Junction  57. 
Fremington  167. 
Frensham  Great  Pond  67. 
Freshford  117. 
Freshwater  74. 
Friars,  the  806. 
Friar's  Crag  427. 
Friday  Street  62. 
Fridd-Du  301. 
Frinton  489. 

Fritton  Decoy  496. 
Frooester  190.  Iviii. 
Frodsham  292. 
Frome  127. 
— ,  the  100.  190. 
Frongoch  319. 
Frwdgrech  Falls  216. 
FuUerton  84. 
Furnace  (Scotland)  640. 

—  (Wales)  280. 
Fumess  Abbey  410. 
Fusedale  424. 
Fushiebridge  607. 


Gad's  Hfll  22. 
Gaeiwen  306. 
Gainford  450. 
Gainsborough  474. 
Gairloeh  646. 
Gktirlochy  546. 
Galashiels  606. 
Gala  Water,  the  507. 
Gallantry  Bower  166. 
Galloway  612. 
GaUt-y-Bladur  281. 

—  y-Foel  324. 
Ganllwyd  Glen  314.  315. 
Ganton  461. 
Garawalt  Falls  666. 
Garboum  Pass  426. 
Gareloch  Head  548. 
Garendon  Park  872. 
Gargunnock  636. 
Garliestown  513. 
Garlinge  26. 

Garple  Glen  610. 
Garry,  the  661. 

—  Bridge  661. 
(Jarstang  406. 
Garston  363. 
Garth  Point  302. 
Gartly  647. 
Gartness  537. 
Garve  563. 

Gatehouse  of  Fleet  512. 
(Htesgarth  429. 
Gateshead  466. 

Gatton  46. 
Gauer  Water  649. 
Gaunt  House  262. 
Gawsworth  866. 
Geddington  376. 
Georgeham  170. 
Georgemas  666. 
George  Town  96. 
Gidleigh  Ciastle  136. 
Gifford  609. 
Gigglewick  439. 
Gill  Beck  Fall  443. 
GiUing  448. 
Gillingham  (Dorset)  106. 

—  (Kent)  23. 
Gilsland  Spa  460. 
Giltar  Point  290. 
Gipping,  the  490. 
(Hpsy  Hill  46. 
Glrvan  682. 
Glamis  664. 
Glamorganshire  20Q. 
Glan  Conway  823. 
Glandyfl  280. 
Glandovey  280. 
Glaramara  428. 
Glasbury  218. 
Olatf ow  626. 

Alexandra  Park  590. 
Argyle  Street  608. 
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GlMigow: 

Art  Galleries  529. 
Bank  of  Scotland  629. 
Barony  Church  529. 
Botanic  Gardens  630. 
Broomielaw  528. 
Buchanan  St.  529. 
Camp  Hill  530. 
Cathcart  Castle  630. 
Cathedral  528. 
Charing  Cross  529. 
City  Industrial  Mu- 
seum 529. 
Docks  528. 
George  Square  629. 
Glasgow  Bridge  528. 

—  Green  628. 
Harbour  628. 
High  Street  628. 
Hunterian  Museum  530. 
Industries  527. 
Kelvingrove  Park  529 
Langside  630. 
Merchants*  House  529. 
Mitchell  Library  &2». 
Municipal  Build.  529. 
Necropolis  629. 
17el8on's  M<m.  528. 
Pei -pie's  Palace  528. 
Post  Office  526.  529. 
Queen's  Park  630. 
Railway  Stations  526. 
Boyal  Exchange  629. 

—  Infirmary  529. 
Saltmarket  528. 
Sauchiehall  Street  529. 
Shipbuilding  627. 
Statues  628.  529. 
Theatres  626. 

Trott  Church  628. 
Trongate  528. 
Union  Street  529. 
University  630. 
Victoria  Infirmary  530 
~  Park  530 
Water  Supply  628. 
West  End  Park  629. 
Western  Infirmary  530. 
Glaslyn,  the  834. 

—  (Mount)  8S8. 
Glasney  Abbey  151. 
Glas-PwU  281. 
Glasson  Dock  407. 
Glastonbury  181.  xxxvi. 

xli.  xlir.  xlv.  Ivlii. 
GlasYcn  667. 
Glasebrook  960. 
Glazebury  349. 
Glen  Affric  562. 

—  Aray  640. 

—  Auldyn  362. 

—  Callater  566. 

—  Cannich  662. 


Olencaple  511. 
Glen  Clunie  566. 
Glencoe  544. 
Qlencoin  431. 
Glencroe  633. 
Glendarnel  538. 
Glenelg  642. 
Glen  Erichdie  661. 

—  Falloch  534. 
Glenfarg  659. 
GlenAnnan  649. 
Glen  Helen  362. 
Glenisla  554. 
Glen  Lednock  563. 
Glenliyet  661. 
Glen  Loth  566. 
Glenlttce  513. 
Glenlyn  172. 
Glen  Meay  362. 

—  Mooar  360. 

—  Nant  541. 

—  Nevis  544. 

—  Ogle  543. 
Glenorchy  543. 
Glenridding  425. 
Glen  Rosa  532. 

—  Roy  549. 

—  Sannox  632. 
Glenshee  666. 
Glen  Shiel  645. 

—  Sligachan  542. 

—  Strathfarrar  562. 
Glenthurne  176. 
Glen  Tilt  556. 

—  Urqnhart  645. 
Gloddaeth  House  299. 
Glomach  Falls  662. 
Glossop  380. 
Gloucester  178.   xxxix. 

11.  lii.  liv.  Ivi. 
Glyders,  the  326. 
Glyn  Ceiriog  322. 
Glynde  43. 
Glyndyfrdwy  320. 
Glyn  Neath  207. 

—  y-Weddw  309. 
Goatfell  532. 
Goathland  463. 
Goats  Water  415. 
Gobowen  279. 
Godalming  66. 
Godley  880. 
Godshill  73. 
Godstone  14. 
Godstow  Nunnery  252. 
Gogar  626. 

Gogarth  Abbey  296. 
Gogmagog  Hills  475. 
Gol»nt  151. 
Golborne  364. 
Golden  Grove  217. 
Goldrill  Beck  428. 
GoUanfield  647. 


Golspie  566. 
Gometray  541. 
Gomshall  47. 
Goodrich  Castle  183. 
Goodwick  212. 
Goodwin  Sands  25. 
Goodwood  66. 
Gordale  Scar  439. 
Gordon  Castle  547. 
Gorebridge  507. 
Gorey  95. 
Gorgie  616. 

Gorhambury  House  379. 
Goring  112.  229. 
Gorleston  496. 
Gorphwysfa  332.  837. 
Gosforth  436. 
Gosport  59. 
Gotham  384. 
Goudhurst  14. 
Gouffre,  the  90. 
Gouliot  Caves  92. 
Gourock  588. 
Govan  638. 
Gowbarrow  423.  431. 
Gower  Peninsula  206. 
Gowerton  211. 
Grabhurst  Hill  184. 
Grace  Dieu  Nunnery  875. 
Grain,  Isle  of  34. 
Grampound  Road  151. 
Grand  JuDctionCanal  377. 
GrandtuUy  560. 
Grange-over-Sands  410. 
— ,  The  (Hants)  77. 

—  Court  182. 
Grantchester  484. 
Grantham  387. 
Granton  524. 
Grantown  5^. 
Grant's  House  507. 
Grasmere  420. 
Grassington  443. 
Grately  101. 
Gravesend  34. 
Grays  498. 
GreatBerkhampstead  262. 

—  Brington  266. 

—  Chesterford  475. 

—  Doward  183. 

—  Durnford  104. 

—  End  432.  434. 

—  Gable  432.  433. 

—  Grimsby  470. 

—  Haldon  136. 

—  Hangman  171. 

—  How,  the  418. 

—  Langdale  420. 

—  Links  Tor  141. 

—  Malvern  199. 
>-  Marlow  281. 

—  Missendcn  386. 
_  Mis  Tor  148. 
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Oreat  Onnesby  487. 

—  Onne'8  Head  298. 

—  Boeks  Dale  869. 
Greeba  363. 
Greenaley  177. 

—  Point  134. 
Oreenfield  867. 
Green  Gable  482.  434. 
Greenhithe  34. 
Green  Lane  847. 
(Jreenloaning  652. 
Greenock  688. 
Greenodd  415. 
Greenside  424.  425.  431. 
Greenup  Edge  ^23. 
G^eenway  House  189. 
Gresford  284. 

Greta,  the  406.  436. 
Gretna  Green  511. 

—  Junction  511. 
Gr^ve  au  Lan(on  96. 

—  de  Leeq  96. 
Grey  Knotts  484. 

—  Mare*0  Tail  506. 
Greystoke  431. 
Griff  House  869. 
Grimsby  (Great)  470. 
Grimtpound  144. 
Grindleford  399. 
Grindon  400. 
Grindslow  397. 
Grinstead  46. 
Grisedale  425. 

—  Pass  421. 
Grongar  Hill  217. 
G^ombridge  87. 
Grosmont  468. 

"  Castle  184. 
Grosnes,  Cape  96. 
Grouville  95. 
Grove,  tbe  363. 
Grove  Park  13. 
Gruinard  566. 
Guernsey  89. 
Guildford  64. 
Guilsfleld  278. 
Guilvan  549. 
Guisborough  463. 
Guiseley  440. 
Gulberwick  570.  571. 
Gall  Rock  90.  91. 
GuUane  606. 
Guirs  Bridge  571. 
Gulval  Cburcb  156. 
Gumfreston  331. 
Gummer^t  How  413. 
Gunnislake  143. 
Gunton  498. 
Gunwalloe  158. 
Gurt  Down  171. 
Guthrie  554. 
Guy's  Cliffe  356. 
^week  ICa. 


Gwennap  Hi  158. 
Gwersyllt  384. 
Gwili,  the  218. 
Gwinear  Bo  id  153. 
Gwfthian  156. 
Gwrfai,  the  383. 
Owrych  396. 
Gwydyr  Ca«tle  324. 

Hackfall  Woods  467. 
HHckness  463. 
Haddington  508. 
Haddiscoe  496. 
Haddon  HaU  893. 
Hadleigh  498. 
Hadnall  282. 
Hafod  283. 

—  y-Facb  818. 
Hagley  375. 
Haigh  Hall  406. 
Hailsbam  87. 
Halesowen  198. 
Halesworth  494. 
Halifax  438. 
Halkirk  665. 
HaUamshire  380. 
Hallatrow  127. 
HaUiford  238. 
Hallin  Fell  423. 
Hall-in-the-Wood  366. 
Halstead  488. 
Halton  439. 
HaltwhisUe  460. 
HalwiU  160. 
Hamble,  the  81. 
Hambledon  Lock  280. 
Hambleton  Hills  448. 
Hamilton  630. 
Hamoaae,  the  145. 
Hampden  House  886. 
Hampshire  67. 
Hampton  338. 

—  Court  64.  333. 

—  Lucy  363. 
Ham  Street  43. 
Hamworthy  100. 
Handa  667. 
Handborough  197. 
Handsworth  373. 
Hangman,  Little  dk  Great 

171. 
Hanley  864. 
Hanois  Bocks  90. 
Hants  67. 
Hanwood  378. 
Happy  Valley  398. 
Harbledown  83. 
Hardknott  Castle  416. 
Hardraw  Force  449. 
Hardwiek  HaU  403. 

—  House  330. 
Harefleld  386. 
Hare  Tor  143. 


Harewood  House  464. 
Harlech  810. 
Harleston  366. 
Harlow  Hill  465. 

—  Wot>d  408. 
Haroldswick  671. 
Harpenden  878. 
Harrison  Stickle  430. 
Harrogate  464. 
Harrow  368. 

—  on-fhe-HIU  386. 
Harry,  Mt.  43. 
Hart  Crag  425. 
Harter  Fell  416. 
Hartfell  Spa  609. 
Hartford  364. 
Hartington  399. 
Hartland  Point  166. 

—  Quay  166. 

—  Town  166. 
HarUebury  196. 
Harttepool  449. 
HartshiU  366. 
Harwich  488. 
Haslemere  66. 
Hasness  439. 
Hassendean  604. 
Hassocks  48. 
Hassop  868. 
Hastings  89. 
Hatfield  890. 
Hatherieigh  141. 
Hathersage  896. 
HattoB  267. 
Haughley  Boad  480. 
Haughmond  Abbey  377. 
Hauteville  House  89. 
Havant  67. 

Haven  Street  69. 
Haverfordwest  212. 
Haverhill  476. 
Havre  Gosselin  92. 
Hawarden  291.  384. 
Hawes  449. 

—  Water  435. 
Hawiek  604. 
Hawkhurst  14. 
Hawkshead  414. 
Haworth  489. 
Hawihomden  534. 
Haxey  474. 

Hay  318. 
Hay  Wood  188. 
Haybum  Wyke  463. 
Haydon  Bridge  460. 
Hayes  Barton  106. 

—  Place  18. 

~  Water  433.  425. 
Hayle  154. 
Hayling  67. 
Haymarket  660. 
Haystaeks  482. 
Haytor  135. 
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Hayward*8  Heath  48. 
Heaeham  487. 
Headcom  14. 
Headingley  488. 
Heale  Hoase  104. 
Heath  382. 
Heathfield  186. 
Heber  s  GhyU  441. 
Hebrides,  the  618. 
Heckington  xliz. 
Heddon.  the  168.  171. 
Heddon^fl  Mouth  172. 
Hedgeley  Moor  468. 
Hedsor  231. 
Heeley  382. 
Heigham  498. 
Heilim  668. 
Hele  170. 
Helensburgh  648. 
Helesborough  169. 
Helford  Passage  162. 
HeU  Bay  169. 
HeUifleld  439. 
Helm  Crag  421. 
Helmdon  886. 
Helmsdale  666. 
Helmsley  448. 
Helsby  292. 
Helston  163. 
HelveUyn  421.  426.  438. 
Hemel   Hampstead   262 
Hendon  879. 
Henfleld  68. 
Hengistbury  Head  98. 
Hengoed  204. 
Hengrave  Hall  497. 
Henley  230. 
Henley-in-Arden  267. 
Henllys  306. 
Hennaclift  164. 
Hensbarrow  Beacon  161. 
Henwick  199. 
Hereford  186.  zliz.  1.  lyi. 

Ivii. 
Herefordshire  162. 

—  Beacon  200. 
Herm  91. 
Heme  Bay  24. 

—  HUl  18. 
Heron  Court  99. 
Herringfleet  496. 
Hertford  391. 
Hest  Bank  407. 
Herer  14. 
Heytesbury  118. 
Hexham  4d1. 
Heysham  439. 
Hickling  487. 
Higgar  Tor  396. 
Higham  34. 

—  Ferrers  266. 
Highbridge  132. 
Highclere  Castle  111. 


High  Crae  432. 

—  Gross  414. 

—  Down  76. 
Highdown  Hill  64. 
High  Force  461. 
Highnam  181. 
High  Pennard  209. 

—  Raise  422. 

—  Rocks  37. 

—  Seat  433. 

—  Side  433. 

—  StUe  427. " 

—  Street  426. 

—  Tor,  the  (Clamoi^an) 
210. 

,  the  (Derby)  392. 

Highworth  112. 
High  Wycombe  227. 
Hildenborough  13. 
HiUington  487. 
Hillside  662. 
Hillswiek  671. 
Hinchingbrook  890. 
Hindhead  66. 
Hindlow  399. 
Hindon  106. 
Hindscarth  427. 
Hinton  Admiral  96. 
Himant  Valley  319. 
Hirwain  207. 
Hitchin  890. 
Hobbes  Point  223. 
Hobby  Drive  166. 
Hockley  273. 
Hocq,  Le  96. 
Hodgeston  Church  222. 
Hog's  Back,  the  66. 
Holker  Hall  410. 
Holkham  488. 
HoUerdy  Hill  174. 
Hollingsbury  Hill  62. 
Holme  390. 

—  Cultram  Abbey  410. 

—  Fell  416. 

—  Lacy  186. 
Holmesley  99. 
Holmwood  62. 
Holne  140. 

—  Chase  140. 
Holnieote  176. 
Holstone  Down  171. 
Holsworthy  160. 

—  A  Bude  Canal  160. 
164. 

Holt  111. 
Holwood  19. 
Holyhead  806. 
Holy  Island  469. 

—  Loch  638. 
Holytown  626. 
Holy  Vale  166. 
Holywell  294. 
Homildon  Hill  46a 


Honddu,  the  214. 
Honeyboume  197. 
Honister  Hause  428. 
Honiton  106. 
Hoo  34. 
Hook  77. 
Hooton  339. 
Hope  (Derby)  396. 

—  (Flint)  284. 

—  Dale  396. 
— ,  the  668. 
Hopeman  647. 
Hopetoun  626. 
Hopton  496. 
Uorley  48. 
Hornby  489. 

—  Castle  449. 

—  Cave  298. 
Horncastle  473. 
Homchurch  498. 
Horner  Woods  176. 
Hornsea  469. 
Horrabridge  142. 
Horringford  70. 
Horsforth  464. 
Horsham  62. 

—  Steps  136. 
Horsmonden  14. 
Horsted  Keynes  46. 
Horton  210. 
Horton  Kirby  19. 
Hottghall  466. 
Houghton  Hall  487. 
Houle,  La  97. 
House  Holme  423. 
Housel  Cove  164. 
Housesteads  460. 
Hove  68. 
Howden  446.  Ivi. 
Howtown  424. 
Hoza  670. 

Hoy  669. 
Hoylake  348. 
Hoyle's  Mouth  220. 
Hucknall  Torkard  382. 

—  Town  382. 
Huddersfleld  367. 
Hughenden  Manor  227. 
Hugh  Town  168. 
Hull  468.  Iv. 

Hulme  End  400. 

—  Park  468. 
Humber,  the  468. 
Humbie  609. 
Huna  666. 
Hungerford  111. 
Hunstanton  Hall  487. 

—  St.  Edmund^s  487. 
Hnnter*s  Inn  171. 
Huntingdon  390. 
Huntly  647. 
Hurdlow  399. 
Hurley  Lock  230. 
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Hnnley  Si. 
Hvfft  Ca«t]e  97. 
Harstboone  101. 
H«r»tmoaeeaax  6S. 
HvstplerpofBt  Park  4S. 
Hattos  i^. 
HajrtOB  348. 
HythelL 

IcartB*7  90. 
leUetham  42. 
leUetoB  SteMt  112. 
leknfeld  8ti«et  86B, 
lekworth  Hovm  197. 
leolmkUl  541. 
Id«  109. 

imej  228.  262.  xlL 
Ightham  Mote  IB. 
Uford  Bridge*  174. 
Ilfraeombe  168. 
IlkectoD  436. 
Ilkley  44i. 
Illgill  HeU  481. 
IlmiDfter  106. 
IllhftiD  Orange  138. 
lUton  Valley  211. 
Ince-BlundeU  HaU  848. 
Incheape  fi02. 
Inehgarvie  6&0. 
Inchkeith  650. 
Incbnadamvh  664. 
Ingestre  866. 
Ingleborottgh  489. 
Ingleton  440. 

—  Beck  Kallf  410. 
Innellan  638. 
Innerleitbm  606. 
Innerwlck  507. 
Instow  167. 
Inveramiay  647. 
Inveraray  640. 
Inverarlgaig  646. 
Inveraman  634. 
InyercaiiDlch  662. 
Invercaald  666. 

—  Bridge  665. 
Invercbapel  693. 
Invereak  609. 
Invergarrv  Caatle  6}5. 
Inyergoraon  669. 
Inyerkeitbing  661. 
Invermoriston  645. 
Invemeafl  645. 
loverornan  641. 
Inverpnlly  637. 
iDTershin  669. 
Inversnald  634. 
Inveruglas  Water  518. 
Inverurie  647. 

lona  611. 
Ipswich  490. 
-onbridgeH93. 
>ngray  612. 


(IrtbiBg.  the  460. 
Irrine  581. 
IrweU,  the  319.  d&l. 
lee,  theffRL 
leis,  the  298. 
lela,  the  564. 
IjUy  688.  f 
Isle  of  Graia  34. 
l9ljp  228. 

Itehen,  the  1^  81.  82. 
Ithon,  the  216. 
Ivy  Bridge  14a 

—  CaaUe  91. 

—  Cottage  268. 

Isaak  Walton  Hotel  400 

Jamea  Green  210. 
Jan^rrin  island  96. 
Jarrow  456.  xxxvil. 
Jedbnrgb  OQi. 
Jenkin^s  Crag  419. 
Jerbonrg  Cape  90. 
Jersey  w. 

Jervaolx  Abbey  449. 
Jesmond  Dene  457. 
Jethou  91. 

John  o'  Groat's  HonseSOB. 
Johnston  212. 
Joppa  609. 
Jordans  386. 
Juniper  Hall  61. 
Jura  589. 

Kearsney  3i. 
Reeston  Hill  223. 
Keighley  439. 
Keinton  ICaadeville  111 
Keiss  566. 
Relth  517. 
Kelmscott  252. 
KeUo  604. 
Eelty  659. 
Relvedon  48S. 
Remble  177. 
Kempley  201. 
Kendal  407. 
Kenilworth  256. 
Kenmore  660. 
Kennet,  the  111.  280. 
Kensal  Green  2o2. 
Kent  19. 
— ,  the  410. 
Kentmere  425. 
Kent's  Cavern  138. 
Kenyon  849. 
Kepier  Hospital  454. 
Keppelcove  Tarn  425. 
Kerne  BHdge  183. 
Kerrera  540. 
Kerry  279. 
Kerrydale  646. 
Kershope  Foot  503. 

—  Burn  503. 


19. 


375. 
Retflewdl  443. 
Key  Field  319. 
Keymer  Innctioa  42. 
Kevnahaat  118. 
KiddecHinster  274. 
KidliBgtOB  2591 
Kidsty  Pfke  425. 
Kidwelly  211. 
Kilbnm  2G2. 
Kilehnm  Castle  539. 
Kildonan  565. 
Kilgerran  212. 
Kilkhampton  161. 
KiHay  209. 
KiUeam  577. 
Killiecrankie  661. 
KmiB5G0. 
Killingworth  458. 


Kilmarnock  M2. 
Kilmartin  539. 
Rilmelfort  542. 
Kilmorack  Falls  662. 
Kilpeek  201. 
Kilsby  266. 

Kilteam,  Bl.  Rock  of  563. 
Kilvrongh  House  211. 
Kilwinning  581. 
Klmbolton  875. 
Kinder  Scout  397. 
Kineton  258. 
Kinfauns  554. 
King  Golems  Kitchen  488. 
Kinghom  560. 
Kingsbridge  140. 
Kingselere  101. 
Kingsgate  26. 
Kingshonse  544. 
KingskerdweU  196. 
King's  Lanssley  262. 

—  Lynn  486. 

—  Blill  402. 

—  8utton  253. 
Kingston  (l-  of  Wight)  72 

—  (on  Thames)  2d8. 

—  Lisle  112. 

—  upon-Hull  468. 
Kingswear  138. 
King's  We.Hton  128. 
Kington  218. 
Kingussie  561. 
Kinlochewe  546. 
Kinloch    Rannoeh    549. 

561. 

Kinloss  Abbey  547. 
Kinnoul  Hill  663. 
Kinross  536. 
Kintallen  548. 
Kintore  547. 
Eippen  686. 
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KippenroBS  Park  586. 
Sirk  Bride  363. 
Kirkaig,  the  667. 
Kirkby  383. 

—  Lonidale  440. 

—  Stephen  440. 
Kirkcaldy  660. 
Kirkconnell  509. 
Kirkcudbright  612. 
KirkfeU  432. 
Kirkfieldbank  631. 
Kirkham  406. 

—  Abbey  461. 
Kirkhammerton  448. 
KirkintiUoch  636. 
Kirkland  612. 
Kirkliaton  525. 
Kirk  Maughold  363. 

—  Michael  (Man)  362. 
Eirkmichael  (Scotland) 

661. 
Kirkpatrick  609. 
Eirkstall  438. 

—  Abbey  438.  xllv. 
Kirkstead  473. 
Kirkstone  Paas  422. 
KirkwaU  669. 
Kim  638. 
Kirriemuir  664. 
Kirtle  Bridge  609. 
Kitlands  61. 

Kit«  Goty  House  84. 
Kittle  211. 
Knaphill  64. 
Knapton  &  Paston  498. 
Enaresborough  448. 
Knebworth  390. 
Enepp  Oastle  63. 
Knighton  216. 
Knight  Wood  86. 
Enockholt  13. 
Knole  13. 
Knoll  417. 
Knowle  257. 
Knowsley  848. 
Enowsthorpe    Old    Hall 

488. 
Knucklaa  216. 
Knutsford  292. 
Kyle  Akin  Ferry  645. 563. 

—  of  Darneas  o68. 
'  of  Lochalsh  683. 

—  of  Sutherland  663. 

—  of  Tongue  668. 
Kyles  of  Bute  638. 
Kyldflku  Ferry  567. 
Kymin  Hill  184. 
Kynanee  Gove  153. 

Laeock  Abbey  113. 
Ladybank  661. 
Lady  Booth  897. 

—  Place  280. 


Lagg  632. 

Laggan  646. 

La  Hogue  Bie  95. 

Laindon  496. 

Lairg  664. 

Lake  District  411. 

—  Side  418. 
Laleham  232. 
Lamberhurst  14. 
Lamboum  111. 
Lamesley  466. 
Lamladh  532. 
Lammas  Castle  440. 
Lamoxna  Cove  166. 
Lampeter  218. 
Lamphey  222. 
Lamplugh  429. 
Lanark  531. 
Lancaster  406. 
Lancing  64. 
L'^Ancresse  Bay  91. 

—  Common  91. 
Landewednack  154. 
Landore  207. 
Landport  68. 
Land^s  End  157. 
Landulph  148. 
Lanereost  Priory  460. 
Langdale  Pikes  420. 
Langford  127. 
Langholm  608. 
Langland  Bay  209. 
Langleaford  468. 
Langley  109. 

—  Hall  466. 

—  Mill  436. 
Langmss  861. 
Langside  530. 
Langstrath  Beck  430. 
Langwith  403. 
Lanheme  160. 
Lanhydrock  150. 
Lansdown  117. 
Lantern  Hill  169. 
Lanyon  Cromlech  158. 
Lapford  109. 
Lapworth  257. 
Largo  551. 

La  Bocque  96. 
Lartington  461. 
Latheron  565. 
LathkiU  Dale  393. 
Lathom  House  348. 
Latimer  886. 
Latrigg  438. 
Lauder  507. 
Laugharne  211. 
Launceston  160. 
Laurencekirk  662. 
Layant  68. 
Lawers  660. 
Uwrence  Hill  126. 
Lazey  86a 


Laxford  Bridge  667. 
Lea  474. 

-,  the  878.  390.  474. 
Leadburn  506. 
Leadhills  510. 
Leam,  the  259. 
Leamington  2(^. 
Leamside  456. 
Leatherhead  60. 
Lechlade  197. 
Leckhampton  Hill  191. 
Ledbury  200. 
Ledmore  664. 
Lee  (Devon)  169. 

—  Abbey  172. 

—  Bay  171. 

—  on-the-Solent  82. 
Leeds  437. 

—  Castle  36. 
Leek  366. 

—  Wootton  266. 
Leen,  the  382. 
Leicester  3f2. 

—  Abbey  374. 

Leigh  (Lancashire)  348. 

—  (Staffordshire)  366. 

—  Down  127. 
Leighton  263. 

—  Buzaard  263. 
Leiston  494. 
Leith  623. 

—  Hill  61. 
Lelant  Bay  164. 
Leman,  the  184. 
Lennoxtown  687. 
Leny^  Pass  of  536. 
Lenzie  52i5. 
Leominster  188. 
Leonardslee  48. 
L*Er^e  91. 
Lerwick  670. 
Lescudjack  Caslle  156. 
Leslie  651. 
Letchworth  390. 
Letterston  212. 
Leuchars  561. 

Leven  651. 
— ,  the  410.  533. 
Levers 'Water  415. 
Levisham  463. 
Lewes  48. 
Lewis,  isle  of  543. 
Lexden  488. 
Leybum  449. 
Leys,  the  183. 
Leysdown  23. 
Leaayre  362. 
Lichfield  866.  xliz.  1. 
Liddel,  the  503. 
Liddesdale  604. 
Lidford  Ul. 
Lifton  141. 
Lihou  91. 
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Llmneraleue  05. 
Limpley  Stoke  111. 
Limpsfield  46. 
Linby  489. 

Linoluden  Abbey  611. 
Lincoln  470.  xxxviii.  zli. 

zlli.  xliii.  zUt.  zlvii. 

xlriii. 
Llndisfame  459.  z1. 
Lindley  869. 
LingmeU  432.  484. 

—  Beck  486. 
<-  GUI  434. 
Lingmoor  Fell  416. 
Lingwood  493. 
Linley  196. 
Linlithgow  625. 
Linn  of  Dee  666. 

—  of  Muick  656. 

—  of  Quoich  666. 
Linton  476. 
Liphook  67.. 
Liskeard  150. 
Lismore  541. 
Liss  67. 

Little  Ben  Wyvls  567. 
Littiecote  Hall  111. 
Littie  Haldon  136. 
Littlehampton  54. 
Little  Haven  212. 

—  Hempston  140. 

—  Hill  216. 

—  Langdale  420. 

—  Uaplestead  488. 
Littlemore  251. 

Little  Orme'8  Head  299 

—  Solsbury  117. 
Littleton  (B. 
Lifton  448. 
Idverpoel  340. 

Bold  Street  346. 
Botanic  Gardens  346. 
Canning  Place  844. 
Carnegie  Library  846. 
Castle  Street  844. 
Cathedral  346. 
Cattle  Market  846. 
Conservative  Clnb  848. 
Convent  of  Notre 

Dame  346. 
County  Sessions  Hoase 

848. 
Custom  House  844. 
Dale  Street  848. 
Docks  346. 
Duke  Street  344. 
Electric  Railway  346. 
Environs  347. 
Everton  846. 
Exchange  844. 
Gladstone  Conservatory 

346. 
Goree  Piaazas  847. 


Liverpool: 

Government  School  of 

Art  345. 
Greek  Church  845. 
JnniorBef ormClub  848 
Landing  Stage  846. 
Law  Courts  343. 
Library,  Free  848. 
Liverpool  College  346. 

—  Institute  846. 

—  University  846. 
London  Road  846. 
Lyceum  846. 
Medical  Institution 

346. 

—  School  846. 
Mersey  Tunnel  847. 
Mount  Pleasant  346. 
Municipal  Offices  343 
Museum  348. 
Kewsham  Park  846. 
Picton  Beading  Room 

848. 
Pier  Head  846. 
Police  Court  343. 
Post  Office  341. 
Prince's  Park  346. 
Railway  SUtions  840 

344.  847. 
Reform  ciub  843. 
Revenue  Offices  348. 
Rodney  Street  346. 
Royal  Infirmary  845. 

—  Institution  344. 
Sailors'  Home  844. 
St.  Francis  Zavier's 

Church  846. 

—  George's  Hall  842. 

—  James's  Cem.  846. 

—  John's  Market  344. 

—  Luke's  Church  845. 

—  Margaret's  Gh.  846. 

—  Matthew's   A  St. 
Jamea'  Church  846. 

—  Michael**  Ch.  344. 

—  Nicholas's  Ch.  844. 

—  Patrick's  Oh.  846. 

—  Peter's  Church  844. 
Schools  of  Science  343. 
Seamen'^s  Orphanage 

346. 
Sefton  Park  346. 
Shaw  Street  845. 
Stanley  Park  846. 
Statues  343.  344.  346. 
Steamers  341. 
Synagogue  346. 
Theatres  341. 
Town  Hall  348. 
Toxteth  Park  Chapel 

346. 
Unituian  Chapel  346. 
^  Church  845. 


Liverpool : 
Walker  Fine  Art  Gal- 
lery 848. 
Wavertree  Park  346. 
WeUington  Men.  343. 
Welsh   Presbyterian 

Church  345. 
Wesleyan  Central  Hall 

846. 
Workhouse  346. 
Toung  Men's  Christian 
Aasociation  346. 
Liverpool  Reserroir  319. 
Liza,  the  429.  432. 
Lizard,  the  153. 

—  Town  164. 
Llam  Trwsgyll  334. 
LlanaberChnxoh  812. 
Llanbadam-Fawr  282. 
UanbebUg  Church  306. 
Uanbedr  310. 
Llanbedrog  808. 
Llanberis  880. 

—  Pass  832. 
Llanbrynmair  279. 
Llandaff  205.  xlv.  zlvi. 
Llandderfel  820. 
Llanddewi-Brefi  218. 
Llanddona  806. 
Llanddwywe  812. 
Llandegai  804. 
Llandllo  317. 
Llandisilio  Church  805. 
Llandovery  217. 
Llandrillo  296.  320. 
Llandrindod  Wells  216. 
Llandudno  297. 
LlandystU  218. 
Llanelltyd  812.  815. 
Llanelly  211. 
Llanfachrelh  81& 
Llanfair  (Angles^)  805* 

—  Caereimon  278. 
Llanfairfechan  801. 
Llanfihangel-T-Pennaoi 

290. 
LlanfylUn  278. 
Llangadoek  217. 
LlangammarchWelJf2l0' 

Llangollen  820. 
Llangorte  Pool  214. 
Llangnnllo  Sd6. 
Llangunnor  218. 
Llangynog  278. 
Llanidloes  214. 
Llanilar  219. 
Llanmorlais  909. 
Llanrhaiadr  298. 

—  Modmant  278. 
Llanrhos  299. 
Uanrhychwjn  824* 
Llanrwst  833. 
Llansannaii  396. 
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Llanstephan  Cftstle  211. 
LUnthony  Abbey  201. 
LlantriBMBt  206. 
Llaatwit  Muor  205. 
LlaatytUio  930. 
Llanuwebllya  318. 
Llanvihangel  201. 
Llanwddyn  VaUey  819. 
Llanwnda  806. 
Llanwrda  217. 
Llanwrtyd  Wells  216. 
Llanyeil  318. 
Llanymynecb  278. 
Llawhaden  Caatte  219. 
LlawUecb  MU.  811. 
Llechog  831. 
Lledr  VaUey  826.  326. 
Lleyn  Prom.  809. 
LUwedd  836. 
Llngwy,  the  324. 
Llwchwr,  the  ill. 
Llwynswril  280. 
Llyfoant  VaUey  280. 
Llyinau  If ymbyr  833. 
Llyn  Aran  816. 

—  Arenig  319. 
Llynelya  27& 

Llyn  Crafnant  324.  833. 

—  Cwlyd  833. 

—  Gynweh  314. 

—  Ddu'TArddu887. 

—  Elsi  324. 

—  Ffynnon-y-Gwas  339. 

—  Garnedd  827. 

—  Geirionydd  333. 

—  Gweman  816. 

—  Gwynant  336. 

—  Idwal  326. 

—  Llydaw  838. 

—  Ogwen  826.  804. 

—  Padarn  330. 

—  Peris  380. 

—  QueUyn  383. 

—  Safadden  214. 

—  Tecwyn  827. 

—  Tegid  318. 

—  Teym  337. 

—  Trigiaienyn  818. 

—  Txjweryn  816. 

—  y-Cae  817. 

—  y-Own  832. 

—  y-Dinaa  836. 

—  y-Dywarchen  834. 

—  y-Gader  817.  334. 

—  y-Gafr  317. 

—  y-M orwynion  828. 

—  y-Paro  824. 
Looh  A'an  066. 

—  Aehallt  667. 

—  Aehray  684. 

—  AUort  649. 
~  Aline  641. 

—  Alsh  646.  662. 


Loob  Arkaig  646. 

—  Arklek  m. 
-  Assynt  664.  667. 

—  Awe  638.  640. 

—  Baddegyle  667. 

—  Borrolan  664. 

—  Broom  667. 

—  Oairabawn  667. 

—  GaUafcer566. 
liOebcarron  668. 
Loch  Coruisk  542. 

—  Graggie  664. 

—  Greran  543. 

—  Dochfonr  646. 

—  Drunkie  637. 

—  Earn  548. 
Locbeamhead  653. 
Loeh  Eek  688. 

—  Bil  649. 
Loeheilside  649. 
Loch  Eilt  649. 

—  Bribol  668. 

—  Ericbt  661. 

—  Etive  642. 
Head  542. 

—  Ewe  566. 

—  Eye  568. 

—  Fleet  564. 

—  Fyne  638.  640. 

—  Garry  561. 

—  Gilp  638. 
Lochgilphead  639. 
Loch  Glencoul  667. 

—  Glendhu  667. 
Lochgoilhead  533. 
Loch  Griam  664. 

—  Inch  Gastle  613. 

—  Incbard  668. 

—  Inver  567. 

—  Katrine  634. 

—  Ken  513. 

—  Leven  (Argyll)  644. 
(Fife)  686. 

_  Linnbe  541.  643. 

—  Looby  545. 

—  Lomond  533. 

—  Long  632. 

—  of  the  Lowes  560. 

—  Loyal  664. 

—  Lubnaig  635.  643. 

—  Luicbart  663. 

—  Lu^an  667. 

—  Lydoch  649. 

—  Maree  546. 

—  Melfort  642. 

—  Menteith  637. 

—  Kerkland  564. 

—  Korar  649. 

—  More  664. 

—  Hoy  662. 
Lochnagajr  666. 
Loch  KaTer  664. 

—  Nesi  646. 


Loch  Oich  646. 

—  Bannoob  549.  561. 

—  Baasa  632. 

—  Bidden  638. 

—  Bosque  546. 

—  Bnar  666. 

—  Byan  518. 

—  Scaraig  642. 

—  Sbiel  649. 

—  Shin  564. 

—  Sloy  648. 

—  Stack  664. 

—  Striven  538. 

—  Sunart  649. 

—  Tarbert  539. 

—  Tay  660. 

—  Tollie  666. 

—  Torridon  646.  663. 

—  Treig  649. 

—  Trool  618. 

—  Tulla  548. 

—  Tommel  661. 

—  Vennaebar  534. 

—  Watten  565. 
Lockerbie  609. 
Lockinge  112. 
Looko  Park  371. 
Lodore  Falls  427. 
Logan  Bock  157. 
London  1. 
Longdendale  880. 
Long  Ditton  283. 
Longdown  109. 
Longford  Gastle  106. 
Longforgan  564. 
Longbope  182. 
Longleat  118.  Uz. 
Long  Meg  406. 
Long  Melford  476. 
Longniddry  508. 
Longship  Boeks  167. 
Longtown  508. 
Looe  160.  153. 

—  Island  149. 
Lord  Isle  436. 
Lord's  Seat  397. 
Lose  Hill  397. 
Loseley  65. 
Lossiemouth  647. 
Lostwitbiel  160. 
Loth  665. 
Loudwater  227. 
Loughborough  372. 
Lougbor  211. 
Lougbrigg  FeU  419. 

—  Tarn  420. 
Louth  478. 
Lover^s  Leap  899. 
LoTers*  Seat  41. 
Lowestoft  494. 
Lowes  Water  429. 
Low  Gill  407. 

—  Ha^op  426. 
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Lower  Beeding  48. 

—  Whsrfedale  404. 
Lowick  375. 

Low  Man  138. 
Lowman,  fhe  134. 
Lowther  Castle  407. 
Low  Water  416. 

—  Wood  Hotel  414. 
Lnccombe  Chine  71. 
Lnee  Bav  613. 
Lacker  459. 
Luckham  176. 
Lndgershall  85. 
Luddington  961. 
Ludlow  189. 

Lad's  Church  399. 
LuflEhess  508; 
Lugar,  the  512. 
LuUington  44. 
Lulworth  CasUe  100. 

—  Cove  100. 
Lumley  Castle  465. 
Lancarty  654. 
Lundy  166. 

Lune,  the  407.  451. 
Luss  533. 
Lustleigh  136. 
Luton  378. 
Lutterworth  384. 
Luxulion  Valley  159. 
Lybster  666. 
Lydbrook  183. 
Lydd  42. 
Lydney  181. 
Lydstep  231. 
Lyme  Regis  106. 
Lymington  97. 
Lympne  Castle  16. 
Lyn,  the  171.  172.  etc. 

—  Bridge  171. 

—  cuff  173. 
Lyndhorst  85. 

—  Boad  86. 
Lynher  Creek  148. 
— ,  the  150. 
Lynmouth  172. 
Lynn  486. 
Lynton  172. 
Lyonnesse  158. 
Lytham  406. 
Lyulph's  Tower  424. 

Mablethorpe  474. 
Kacdesfield  366. 
Macduff  647. 
Machno,  the  326. 
Maohrihanish  Bay  632. 
MachynUeth  279. 
Macmerry  609. 
Madeley  366. 
Madingley  484. 
Maenporth  152. 
Maentwrog  329. 


Maentwrog  Boad  319. 
Maes  Cwm  381, 

—  Garmon  292. 

—  y-Bryner  314. 

—  y-Gaer  301. 

—  y-Garnedd  310. 
Maeshove  670. 
Magdalen  Boad  486. 
Magna  Charta  Is.  282. 
Maiden  Castle  (Dorset) 

100. 

(Durhan)  455. 

Maidenhead  >  31. 
Maiden  Mooi  427. 

—  Newton  111. 

—  Pap  565. 

—  Paps  604. 
Maidstone  86. 
Maikenfield  Hall  467. 
Main  Bench  75. 
Mainland  667. 
Maiden  64. 

Maldon  488. 
Malew  361. 
Malham  Gove  439. 
Mallaig  650. 
Mailing  35.  xUi. 
Mallwyd  279. 
Malmesbory  113.  xlviii. 

Ivi. 
Malmsmead  173. 
Malton  461. 
Malvern  199.  Wi. 

—  Hills  199. 
Malwood  86. 
Mam  Tor  897. 
Man,  Isle  of  358. 
Manacean  152. 
Manaton  136. 
Hancheater  350. 

Albert  Square  364. 
All  Saints'  Church  356. 
Ancoats  355. 
Assize  Courts  354. 
Athenaeum  355. 
Bellevue  Gardens  351. 
Botanic  Gardens  351. 
Broughton  351. 
Cathedral  853.  Ut. 
— ,  Boman  Catholic 

856. 
Cheadle  365. 
Cheetham  HiU  851. 
Chetham  College  353. 
Church  of  the  Holy 

Name  355. 
City  Art  Gallery  361. 
Concert  Hall  361. 
Corn  Exchange  358. 
County  Gaol  864. 
Deansgate  354. 
Exchange  353. 
Eye  Hospital  366. 


Kanoheater : 
Factories  362. 
Fallowfleld  355. 
Free  Trade  Hall  865. 
Grammar  School  854. 
Library,  Free  854. 
Manchester  Art  Maseum 
856. 

—  Ship  Canal  356. 
339. 

Market  Street  852. 
Memorial  Ball  854. 
Mosley  Street  854. 
Old  Trafford  351. 
Owens  College  855. 
Oxford  Street  355. 
Peel  Park  356. 
PiccadiUy  362. 
Post  Office  361.  352. 
Railway  Stations  860. 

352.  354.  855. 
Royal  Infirmary  853. 
Rusholme  365. 
Rylands  Library  854. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital 

355. 
St.  Peter's  Chnrch  855. 
Salford  361. 
School  of  Art  856. 
Smithfield  Market  853. 
Statues  863.  853.  364. 
Technical   Sehool  355. 
Theatres  351. 
Town  Hall  354. 
Victoria  University  855. 
Whitworth  Inst.  856. 

—  Park  856. 

—  Street  366. 
Workhouse  854. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal 

839.  356. 
Manesty  428. 
Mangotsfield  189. 
Manningtree  489. 
Manod  Mawr  827. 
Manorbier  221. 
Mansfield  409. 

—  Woodhoase  403. 
Manton  376. 
Mapledurham  280. 
Mappleton  400. 
Maraeion  156. 
March  486. 
Mardale  Green  425. 
Margam  Abbey  907. 
Margate  24. 
Marhamehurch  163. 
Mark  Ash  Wood  86. 
Market  Besworth  874. 

—  Dravton  976. 

—  Harboroagh  876. 

—  Jew  156. 

—  Rasen  470. 
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Market  Warsop  405. 

—  Weighton  467. 
Harkineh  561. 
Mark's  Tey  488. 
Marlborough  86. 
Marldon  188. 
Mar  Lodge  665. 
Marlow  231. 
Marple  869. 
Marsden  367. 
Marshfield  202. 
Marsh  Lock  230. 

—  MUl8  142. 
Marston  448. 

—  Mine  292. 

—  Moor  448. 
Martin,  Isle  667. 
Maryport  410. 
Mary-Tavy  142. 
Masborongh  436. 
Masbury  118. 
Masham  467. 
Massingham  487. 
Masson  893. 
Matlock  892. 
Matterdale  End  431 
Mauchline  512. 
Maud  Junction  658. 
Maughold  Head  368. 
Maumbury  BingB  100. 
Mavis  Grind  571. 
Mawcarse  669. 
Mawddach,  the  311.  813 
Mawgan  Forth  160. 
Mawnan  Smith  162. 
Maxwelliown  511. 
May,  Isle  of  606. 

—  Hill  182. 
Maybole  532. 
Mayfield  87. 
MealyouTTonie  546. 
Measach  Falls  667. 
Measand  Beck  425. 
Meavy  149. 

— ,  the  142. 
Meden,  the  405. 
Medina,  the  68.  73. 
Medmenham  7S0. 
Hedway,  the  19.  34. 
Heersbrook  Hall  382. 
Meigle  554. 
Meikle  Ferry  663. 
Heini-Hirion  301. 
Melfort  Pass  639.  511. 
Men  Fell  431. 
Mellis  490. 
Melmerby  467. 
Melrose  505. 
Helton  Constable  487. 

—  Mowbray  874. 
Melvich  663. 

Menai  Bridge  Village  306. 
Station  806. 


Menai  Suspension  Bridge 

304. 
Mendip  Hills  118. 123. 132. 
Menheniot  160. 
Menston  441. 
Menteiih,  Lake  of  537. 
Mentmore  263. 
Meopham  19. 
Merchiston  510. 
Mere  105. 
Merripit  144. 
Merrivale  143. 
Mersey,  the  339.  340. 

341.  etc. 

—  Tunnel  347. 
Merstiiam  46. 
Merstone  73. 
Merthyr  TydvU  204. 
Methil  651. 
Methlick  558. 
Methven  653. 
Mewslade  Bay  210. 
Mezborough  444. 
Mey  666. 
Micheldean  182. 

—  Boad  182. 
Michelham  Priory  44. 
Mickleden  430. 
Mickle  Fell  461. 
Micklefield  438. 
Mickleham  61. 
Mickleton  641. 
Midcalder  510. 
Middleham  449. 
Middlesbrough  449. 
Middleton  Gross  892. 

—  Dale  395. 

—  in-Teesdale  451. 

—  Junction  357. 

—  Woods  441. 
Middletown  278. 
Midhurst  63. 

Milford  (Pembroke)  213. 

-  (Surrey)  66. 
'  Haven  213. 

—  on-Sea  97. 
Mill  Bay  142. 
Millbeek  416. 
Millbridge  67. 
Millbrook  149. 
Mill  Dale  400. 
Miller  Brow  413. 
Miller's  Dale  369. 
Mill  QiW  Force  449. 
Millisle  513. 
Millslade  173. 
Milton  97. 

Milton  Park  390. 
Milverton  254. 
Minchin  Head  209. 
Minehead  134. 
Minety  177. 
Minstead  85. 


Bakdkkbs's  Great  Britain.  6th  Edit. 


Minster  (Oornwall)  163. 

—  in-Sheppey  23. 

—  in-Thanet  26. 
Minsterley  278. 
Minto  (3rags  504. 
Mirables  72. 
Mirfield  357. 
Mistley  489. 
Mitcham  60. 
Moat  Lane  279. 
Mochras  Peninsula  810. 
Moel  Gynwch  314. 

—  Ddu  335. 

—  Eilio  331. 

—  Fammau  296. 

—  Fema  820. 
Moelfre  311. 
Moel  Hebog  385. 

Offrwm  311.  314. 

—  Morfydd  320. 

—  Siabod  325.  332. 

—  Wnion  801. 
Moelwyn  827.  829.  835. 
Moel-y-Ci  331. 

—  y-Gamelin  320.  322. 

—  y-Geifr  319. 

—  y-Geraint  321. 

—  y-Gest  309. 

—  y.Qolfa  278. 

—  y-8enicl  310. 

—  y-Tryfan  338. 
Moffat  509. 

—  Dale  506. 
Mold  292.  liii. 
Mole,  the  48. 
Mona  305. 
Moncrieff  Hill  563. 
Moness  Falls  560. 
Moniaive  512. 
Monifleth  562. 
Monkey  Is.  231. 
Honk's  Gave  282. 
Monkseaton  468. 
Monkstone  Prom.  221. 
Monkton  Priory  222. 
Monkwearmouth  465. 

zxxvii. 
Monmouth  183. 
Monsal  Dale  369. 
Montgomery  279. 
Mont  Mado  97. 

—  Orgueil  95. 
Montrose  552. 
Monzie  663. 
Moore  364. 
Moorhampton  213. 
Moor  Park  (Hertford)  386 

—  (Surrey)  77. 
Moot  Hall  377. 
Morar  660. 
Moray  Firth  647. 
Morecambe  407. 

—  Bay  410. 

38 
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Moreton  100. 

—  Hampstead  136. 

—  in-the-Karsh  197. 
Morfa  Harlech  310. 
MoriaiA  306. 
Morningside  604. 
Morpeth  468. 
Morrone  HiU  665. 
Morte  Point  170. 
Morthoe  168. 
Mortimer  110. 
Morton  Farm  70. 

—  Pinkney  253. 
Monrah  IfiS. 
Morven  666.  666. 
Morwell  Bocks  148. 
Morwenstow  164. 
Mosedale  433. 
Mossgid  512. 
Mossley  367. 
Mostyn  294. 
Mote  Park  36. 
Motherwell  510. 
Mottistone  73. 

—  Down  73. 
Moulin  661. 
Moulin  Huet  Bay  90. 
Moulsey  Lock  233. 
Monlsford  112.  229. 
Mound,  the  664. 
Mount  Gabum  43. 

—  Dinham  (near  Exeter) 
109. 

—  Edgcumbe  148. 

—  Grace  Priory  449. 

—  Harry  43. 

—  Lee  232. 
Mountjoy  466. 

Mount  St.  Bernard  374. 

—  Sorrel  372. 
Mountstuart  638. 
MouDt*8  Bay  165. 
Mousa  671*. 

Mouaehold  Heath  498. 
Mousehole  166. 
Mouse  Water  631. 
Mouth  Mill  165. 
Moy  Hall  662. 
Moye,  La  96. 

,  Point  90. 

Much  Wenlock  189. 
Muck  641. 
Muirkirk  612. 
Mnir  of  Ord  662. 
Muirtown  646. 
Muker  449. 
Mulfra  Cromlech  158. 
Mulgrave  Castle  464. 
Mull,  Isle  of  641. 

—  of  Can  tyre  639. 

—  of  Qalloway  613. 
Mullyon  163. 
Mumbles,  the  208. 


Mumbles  Boad  217. 
Mundesley  493. 
Muness  Castle  571. 
Mungasdale  566. 
Murrayfleld  616. 
Murthly  659. 
Murtle  556. 
Musselburgh  609. 
Mttthill  663. 
Mutley  141. 
Mylor  162. 
Mynach,  the  282. 
Mynffordd  310. 
Mynydd  Nodal  319. 

—  Mawr  338. 

—  Moel  316.  317. 
Mytham  Bridge  396. 

Nab  Cottage  417. 

—  Ferry  &4. 

—  Scar  417.  419. 
Nabum  446. 
Naddle  Beck  430. 
KaUsea  127. 
Nailsworth  190. 
Nairn  547. 

Nan  Bield  Pass  426. 
Nannau  314. 
Nant-Eos  282. 

—  Ffrancon  326. 

—  Gwynant  334. 

—  Mill  383. 
NantUe  906. 
Nantwich  366. 
Nant-y-Owryd  882. 

—  y-Mor  336. 
Narberth  219. 
Naseby  266. 

Nash  Cliffs,  the  305. 
Naworth  459. 
Near  Savrrey  414. 
Neath  307. 
— ,  the  307. 
Needles,  the  76. 
Neidpath  Castle  506. 
Nene,  the  334.  888. 
Ness,  the  646.  663. 
Neston  A  Parkgate  284. 
Netherby  HaU  506. 
Nether  Stowey  133. 
Nethy  Bridge  661. 
Netley  60.  xlix. 

—  Abbey  84. 
Neville's  Cross  466. 
Nevln  309. 

New  Abbey  611. 
Newark  444.  It. 

—  Abbey  64. 

—  Tower  606. 
Newbattle  Abbey  507. 
Newbiggin  440. 
Newbridge  304. 

—  on-Wye  314. 


New  Brighton  347. 

—  Brompton  33. 
Newbury  HI. 
Newcastle  466.  Ivi. 

—  Emlyn  218. 

—  under-Lyme  866. 
Newcastleton  504. 
New  Cross  12. 

—  Cumnock  613. 

—  Deer  668. 
Newent  200. 
New  Forest  85. 
Newgale  Bridge  224. 
New  Galloway  513. 

—  HaUes  509. 
Newhaven  (England)  43. 

—  (Scoaand)  634. 
New  Holland  469. 
Newington  33. 
Newlanda  439. 

—  Comer  62. 
Newlyn  165. 
Newmarket  (Suffolk)  497. 

—  (Wales)  295. 
New  MUford  213. 

—  Mills  369. 

—  Milton  97. 
Newnham  181. 

—  Paddox  884. 
Newport(Monmouth)303. 

—  (Salop)  366. 

—  (Wales)  313. 

—  (Wight)  73. 

—  Pag&ell  363. 

New  Quay  (Cardigan)  212. 
Newquay  (Cornwall)  168. 
New  Badnor  188. 

—  Bomney  43. 
Newsham  468. 

New  Shoreham  xlvi. 

—  Southgate  391. 
Newstaad  Abbey  403. 
Newton  Abbot  135. 
Newtonairds  612. 
Newton-le- Willows  349. 

—  Ferrers  149. 

—  Tony  101. 
Newtown  (Lizard)  162. 

—  (Wales)  279. 

—  (Wight)  74. 

—  Stewart  618. 
Neyland  313. 
Nicholaston  211. 
Nidd,  the  465. 
Nidderdale  448.  466. 
Nine  Maidens  166. 
Ningwood  74. 
Nith,  the  511. 
Niton  73. 

Noe,  the  396. 

Noirmont  96. 

IKoltland  570. 

Norbury  401. 
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Nopbnry  Park  61. 
Norfolk  Broadi  486. 

—  Park  882. 
Norham  fiUi. 
Kormanhorit  39. 
Kormanton  4S7. 
Korris  Castle  76. 
Northallerton  449. 
Nortbam  82. 

—  Barrows  167. 
Northampton  264.  zli. 
North  Barrale  368. 

—  Berwick  006. 
Northcourt  72. 

North  Downs  46.  47.  60. 

—  Bsk  634. 
Northfleld  198. 
Northfleet  84. 
North  Foreland  26. 

—  Hill   (Somerset)    134. 
177. 

(Worcester)  200. 

Northiam  41. 
Northolt  227. 
North  Queensferry  660. 

—  Road  141; 

—  Rode  866. 

—  Bonaldshaj  670. 

—  Shields  468. 

—  Stoke  117. 

—  Tawton  141. 
Northumberland  Lakes 

460. 
North  Wales  293. 

—  Walsham  493. 
Northwich  292. 
Northwood  386. 
North  Wooton  487. 
Norton  Bridge  366. 

—  Fitzwarren  138. 
Norwich  491.   xxxix. 

xlvi.  xlviU. 
Norwood  46. 
Nof  8  670. 
Noss  Mayo  149. 
Nottingham  382. 
Noap  Head  670. 
Novar  663. 
Nuneaton  369. 
Nuneham  Oonrtenay 

238.  329. 
~  Park  329. 
Nnnwell  70. 
Nursling  84. 
Nuto'tmbe  Wood  173. 
Nutflald  14. 

Oakham    376.    xli.    xlii. 

xliii. 
Oakley  876. 
—  Park  177. 
Oare  Church  176. 
Oareford  176. 


Oattands  Park  64. 
Oban  640. 
Ochil  HUls  636. 
Oehtertyre  663. 
Ockenden  498. 
Ockley  62. 
OckweUs  231. 
Oddicombe  188. 
Oddington  262. 
Odiham  77. 
Offa's  Dyke  279. 
Offchurch  Bury  264. 
Offham  Green  36. 
Ogbury  Hill  104. 
Ogmore  Castle  206. 
Ogwen,  the  301. 
Okehampton  141. 
Okement,  the  141. 
Old  Barrow,  the  176. 

—  Basing  77. 

—  Colwyn  296. 

—  Cumnock  612. 
Oldham  867. 

Old  Hunstanton  487. 

—  Llanberis  832. 

—  Kan,  the  416. 

—  Meredith,  the  308. 

—  Sarum  104. 
Oliver's  Mount  462. 
OUerton  406. 
Olney  877. 
Onchan  360. 
Orbliston  647. 

Ord  of  Caithness  666. 
Ore  41. 

Orkney  Islands  669. 
Ormathwaite  427. 
Ormesby  487. 
Orme^s  Head  298.  299. 
Ormiston  609. 
Ormskirk  848. 
Orpington  12. 
Orreat  Head  413. 
Orwell,  the  489. 
Osborne  76. 
Oscott  College  273. 
Osmington  lUO. 
Ossian  s  Cave  644. 
Oswestry  278. 
Otley  441 
Otterboume  81. 
Otterham  160. 
Otterspool  849. 
Ottery  St.  Mary  106. 
Oaghty  Bridge  380. 
Oulton  Broad  495. 
Oundle  266. 
Ouse,  the  43. 48.  263.876. 

377.  446. 
Oyerscaig  664. 
Oxenfell  419. 
Oxenhobne  407. 
Oxenhope  4SH9. 


Oxford  238.  liv.  lyili.  Ux. 
Ix.  Ixi. 

All  Souls  Colleee  247. 
Alms  Houses  2^. 
Ashmolean  Museum 
249. 

,  Old  248. 

Balliol  College  248. 
Boats  234. 

Bodleian  Library  242. 
Botanic  Garden  246. 
Brasenose  College  242. 
Broad  Street  248. 

—  Walk  240. 
Carfax  238. 
Castle  250. 
Cathedral  289. 
Christ  Church  338.  lix. 

Meadow  240. 

Clarendon  Building243. 
College  Barges  241. 234. 
Commemoration  287. 
Convocation  House  243. 
CorpusChristi  Coll.240. 
Divinity  School  243. 

Iviii. 
Environs  351. 
Examination     Schools 

343.  346. 
Exeter  College  347. 
Hertford  College  344. 
High  St.  346. 
Hope  Collection  343. 
Indian  Institute  343. 
Jesus  College  348. 
Keble  College  344. 
Lady  MargaretHall  361. 
Lincoln  College  247.1xi. 
Magdalen  Bridge  246. 
Manchester  Coll.  248. 
Mansfield  College  244. 

Ixi. 
Martyrs'  Memorial  249. 
Merton  Coll.  240.  xlix. 
Municipal  BuUd.  288. 
Music  Room  248. 
New  Coll.  246.  U.  Ixi. 
Oriel  CoUege  241. 
Pembroke  College  238. 
Pope's  Hall  360. 
Post  Office  388.  338. 
Proscholium  343. 
Pusey  House  360. 
Queen's  CoUege  346. 
Raddiffe  Camera  34l. 

—  Infirmary  360. 

—  Library  344. 

—  Observatory  360. 
Buskin  College  360. 
St.  Alban  HaU  341. 

—  Aldate's  338. 

—  Aloysius's  360. 

—  Edmund  HaU  346  . 

38» 
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Oxford : 
St.  Frideswide  xlviii. 

—  aUes's  Church  350. 

—  Hilda's  UaU  251. 
~  Hagh>  HaU  251. 

—  John's  College  249. 

—  Martin's  &  All  Saints' 
247. 

—  Mary's  241.  lix. 
HaU  241. 

—  Mary    Magdalen 
Church  248. 

College  245. 

—  Michael's    250. 
xxxviii. 

—  Paul's  lix. 

—  Peter's  in  the  East 
245. 

SheldonianTheatre243. 
Show  Sunday  2A0. 
SomeryiU«  College  251 
Taylor  Inst.  24B.  Ixi. 
Trinity  College  248. 
Union  Society  250. 
University  College  246. 
~  Galleries  249. 

—  Museum  244. 

—  Park  244. 

—  Press  250. 
Wadham  College  244. 
Water  Walks  246. 
Worcester  GoUege  250. 
WycUffe  Hall  250. 

Oxted  46. 

Oxton  607. 

Oxwich  210. 

Oykell  5b8. 

-.  Bridge  Hotel  564. 

Oystermouth  20U. 

Fabo  Hill  299. 
Packwood  House  272. 
Paddock  Wood  14. 
Padstow  161. 
Paignton  188. 
Pains  Hill  22. 
Painswiek  177. 
Paisley  581. 
Pal^  319. 
Pandy  201. 

—  Mill  326. 
Pangboume  112.  230. 
Pannanich  Wells  556. 
Panorama  Rocks  441. 

—  Walk  312. 
Panshaoger  391. 
Pantglaa  808. 
Pant-y-Llan  313. 
Par  151. 
Pardenick  157. 
Parham  62. 
Parkeston  Quay  489. 
I'arkgate  839. 


Parkgate  &  Rawmarsh 

436. 

Parkhurst  Forest  74. 
Park-le-Breos  211. 

—  Mill  211. 
Parkstone  99. 
Parnham  House  112. 
Parracombe  171. 
Parrett,  the  132. 
Parsley  Hay  899. 
Parson's  Bridee  282. 

—  Pleasure  2o2. 
Particka37. 
Parton  518. 
Paston  498. 
Patchway  127. 
Pateley  Bridge  466. 
Pater  228. 
Patney  111. 
Patricroft  849. 
Patterdale  424. 
Paul  Church  156. 
Paviland  Caves  210. 
Peak,  the  891. 

—  Cavern  396. 

—  Forest  Stotion  369. 
Peakirk  890. 
Peckforton  292. 
Peebles  506. 

Peel  3b2. 
Pegwell  Bay  25. 
Pelter  Bridge  419. 
Pembrey  A  Burry  Port 

211. 
Pembroke  222. 

—  Dock  223. 
Pembrokeshire  219- 
Penally  220. 
Penarth  2U4. 
Pencader  218. 
PencaiUand  509. 
Penclawdd  217. 
Pendennis  Castle  152. 
Pen  Dinas  2h2. 
Pendine  211. 
Pendle  Hill  866. 
Pendleton  860. 
Pendragon  Castle  440. 
Pendre  280. 
Penenden  Heath  36. 
Penge  18. 

Pengwem  Hall  821. 
Penielheugh  504. 
Penistone  880. 
Penkridge  275. 
Penlee  Point  149. 
Pen  Llithrig  833. 
Penmaen  211. 
Penmaenbach  301. 
Penmaenmawr  301. 
Penmaenpool  813. 
Penmon  Priory  806. 
Pennalt  184. 


Pennard  210. 
Penn  Lodge  209. 
Penpergwrn  201. 
Pen  Pits  118. 
Penpole  Point  126. 
Penrhyn  330. 

—  Castle  804. 

—  (Farmhouse)  299. 
Penrhyndeudraeth  310. 
Penrice  210. 

Penrith  408. 

—  Beacon  408. 
Penryn  161. 

Pensam  (Flintshire)  296. 

—  (Meriunetshire)  81U. 
Penselwood  118. 
Pensford  127. 
Penshurst  18. 
Peutargain  Cove  168. 
PentilUe  C^tle  148. 
Pentland  Firth  568. 

—  Hills  510.  624. 
Penton  Hook  Lock  233. 
Pentraeth  306. 

Pentre  Voelas  828. 
Pentridge  99 
Pentrwyn  296. 
Penwyllt  216. 
Penyard  183. 
Penybont  216. 
Penybontfaur  278. 
Pen-y-Bont  811. 

—  y-Coed  321. 

—  y-Crug  216. 

—  y-Fan  216. 

—  y-Gader  317. 

—  y-Gaer  323. 

—  y-Ghent  440. 

—  yGroes  806. 

—  y-Gwryd  883. 

—  y-Gyffniau  336. 
~  y-Hitch  310. 

—  y-Pass  332.  837. 
Penzance  156. 
Perran  Bay  168. 

—  Bound  162. 
Perranp<wth  162. 
Perrauwell  151. 
Pershore  196.  xlvi. 
Perth  068. 
Peterborou^  888.  xliv. 

xlvi.  xlii. 
Peterhead  558. 
Petersfleld  67. 
Petit  Bot  90. 
Petworth  68. 
Pevensey  A  Westham  53. 
Peveril  Castle  898. 
Philiphaugh  606. 
Philipstown  625. 
Pickering  468. 
Pieton  449. 

—  Oa0ae2i2. 
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Piercebridge  450. 
Piercefield  Park  186. 
Pierowall  570. 
Pierre  MouilHe  95. 
Pierrepont  House  67. 
Pier's  Gill  433. 
Pike  o'Blisco  416. 

—  o'Stickle  420. 
PUlar  Rock  433. 
Pill  Priory  212. 
Pilling  406. 
Pilmoor  448. 
Pilning  202. 
Pilsley  382. 
Pilton  167. 
Pinhoe  106. 
Pinkie  609. 
Pinner  886. 

Pipers  &  Merry  Maidens 

156. 
PirnmiU  532. 
Pistyll  Bhaiadr  278. 

—  y-Cain  315. 

—  y-Llyn  281. 
Pitchford  Hall  278. 
Pitlochry  560. 
Pitsea  498. 

Pitrs  Head  334. 
Place  Fell  423.  425. 
Plas  329. 

—  Newydd  321.  306. 
Pleinmont  Point  90. 
Plemont  Point  96. 
Plinlimmon  280.  214. 
Plockton  663. 
Plnmpton  42. 

—  Park  466. 
Pluscarden  Abbey  647. 
Plym,  the  141.  142.  145. 
Plymouth  144. 
Plympton  140. 
Pocklington  467. 
Point  of  Ayre  363. 
Pokesdown  98. 
Polegate  43. 

Pol  jew  Cove  163. 
Polly,  the  667. 
Polmont  525. 
Polpeor  164. 
Polperro  150. 
Polmsh  349. 
Poltesco  152. 
Polton  526. 
Polurrian  Cove  163. 
Pomona  668. 
Pont-Aberglaslyn  334. 
Pontac  95. 
Pontardulais  217. 
Pont  Ddu  312. 

—  Erwyd  282. 
Pontfadog  322. 
Pontfaen  322. 
Pont  Llanio  218. 


PontKeathVaughan  207. 

—  Newydd  301. 

—  Rhyd-y-Groes  282. 
Pontrilas  201. 
Pont.y-Cy8ylltau283. 323. 

—  y-Gromlech  332. 

—  y-Gyfyng  325. 

—  y-Mynach  282. 

—  y-Pair  324. 

—  y-Pant  325. 
Pontypool  201. 

—  Road  201. 
Pontypridd  204. 
Poole  99. 

—  Bay  98. 

—  Harbour  100. 
Poole's  Hole  398. 
Poolewe  566. 
Pooley  Bridge  423. 
Porchester  60. 
Porlock  175. 

—  Hill  176. 

—  Weir  175. 
Port  Appin  643. 

—  Askaig  639. 

—  Bannatyne  638. 

—  Carlisle  410. 

—  Dinorwio  307. 

—  Eliot  148. 

—  Ellen  539. 

—  Erin  361. 

—  Eynon  210. 

—  Glasgow  638. 
Portelet  Bay  96. 
Portesham  100. 
Porthcawl  206. 
Porthleven  153. 
Porthlwyd  323. 
Portinscale  428. 
Port  Isaac  161. 

Road  161. 

Portishead  126. 
PorUand  Castle  101. 

—  Island  100. 

Port  Lewaigue  360.  363. 

—  Madoc  309. 

->  of  Menteith  636. 
Portobello  607. 
Porton  101. 
Portpatrick  613. 
Port  J»enrhyn  302. 
Portreath  160. 
Portree  543. 
Port  8t.  Mary  361. 
Portsea  67. 
Portskewett  181. 
Port  Skillion  360. 
Portsmouth  67. 
Port  Soderick  361. 

—  Sonachan  639. 
Portsoy  647. 
Port  Sunlight  339. 

—  Talbot  207. 


Port  Victoria  34. 

—  William  613. 
Post  Bridge  144. 
Postlip  Manor  191. 
Potter  Hieham  487. 
Potteries  864. 
Poulton  406. 
Poundbury  Castle  100. 
Powderham  Castle  135. 
Powys  Castle  278. 
Poynings  62. 

Poyntz  Castle  224. 
Pradanack  Head  153. 
Prawle  Point  139. 
Precipice  Walk  314. 
Preesgweene  283. 
Prescot  348. 
Presely  Hills  212. 
Prestatyn  296. 
Presteign  189. 
Preston  (Brighton)  52. 

—  (Lancashire)  406. 

—  Brook  364. 
Prestonpans  606. 
Preston  Park  48. 
Prestwick  631. 
Pridmouth  161. 
Priestfield  274. 
Prince's  Risborough  227. 
Princetown  142. 

Prior  Park  117. 
Prittlewell  498. 
Probus  151. 
Prudhoe  461. 
Prysor,  the  328. 
Puckaster  72. 
Puffin  Island  306. 
Pulborough  62. 
Pale,  La  96. 
Pull  Wyke  Bay  414.  419. 
Pumpsaint  217. 
Purbeck  Island  100. 
Purfleet  498. 
Purleigh  498. 
Purley  (Oxon)  230. 

—  (Surrey)  46. 
Purton  177.  Ivi. 
PwU-du  Bay  209. 
Pwllheli  309. 
Pyle  206. 

Quaker's  Yard  204. 
Quainton  Road  386. 
Quantock  Hills  133. 
(^uarley  Hill  101. 
Quarr  Abbey  69. 
(Quarry  Woods  231. 
Queenborough  23. 
Queen  Camel  111. 

—  Eleanor's   Cross    265. 
Queensferry  (Scot.)  525. 
Queen's  Ferry  (Flint- 
shire) 294. 
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i^fitlljn  L»ke  881. 

8t*tl<m  SS^. 

<^a«iifboroiigh  HaU  374. 
^ocDTalf ,  Le  96. 

Auex  25. 

miaae  564.  567. 

talraiae,  the  513. 

[uoit  158. 

iooro  872. 
QooradOB  372. 

B«bT  CMtle  4%. 
RadeUfb  387. 
Eadlej  226. 
B«ditoek  118. 
KaebillA  510. 
RtkeUn  184. 
Rainford  860. 
Bainham  2S. 
Kame  Head  149. 
Eamp  Holme  414. 
B«iii8bottom  856. 
Bamsdale  Valler  462. 
Kam0e7(](an)362. 

—  (i»land)  226. 

—  (Peterborough)  890. 
Eamtgate  25. 
Ranmore  Oommon  61. 
Bannocb  549. 
Banworth  496. 
Bapparee  Cove  169. 
Batbo  525. 

Baven  Oraff  416. 

—  Pall  828. 
Bavenglass  411. 
Bavenflbourne,  the  18. 
Bavenflear  463. 
Bavensworth  Caatle  455. 
Bawlinson  Nab  413. 
Baynes  Park  64. 
Baynbam  Hall  487. 
Beading  110. 

Beay  668. 

—  Deer  Foreit  564. 
Becalver  24. 

Bed  Bank  420. 
Bedbrldge  84. 
Bedcar  468. 
Bedditch  198. 
Bedhill  46. 

—  Junction  14. 
Bedlands  Wood  61. 
Bedmile  388. 
Bedmlre  449. 

Bed  Pike  (Butterm.)  429. 

(Mosedale)  482. 

Bed  Book  406. 
Bedruth  152. 
Bed  Sorees  428. 

—  Tarn  421.  425. 

—  Wharf  Bay  306. 
Beedham  493. 
Beedsmouth  458. 


BeeUe  LUn  564. 
Beephaju  498. 

Beigate47. 

Beafrew  538. 

Benton  588. 

B«ptoB  A  WiUingto]Ll98. 

xxxvii. 
Beaton  507. 
Bestormel  Castle  150. 
Retford  4U. 
Bew  Down  73. 
BejnoldBton  210. 
Bhaiadr  Owm  328. 

—  Du  828.  315. 

—  Gorge  280. 

—  Mawddach  315. 

—  y-Wennol  325. 
Bhayader  214. 
Bheidol,  the  282. 
Bhenaas  Falls  362. 
Bhieonieh  Inn  567. 
Bhinns  of  Galloway  513. 
Bbinog  Fach  310. 

—  Fawr  311. 
Bhiw,  the  278. 
Bhiwargor  319. 
BhobeU-Fawr311.315.318. 
Bhondda,  the  204. 
Bho0-on-Sea  296. 
Bhossily  210. 
Bhuddlan  295. 

Bhu  Kohar  546. 
Bhyd-Ddn  383.  838. 
Bhyl  295. 
Bhymnev  204. 
— ,  the  202.  204. 

—  Bridge  201.  204. 
Bibble,  the  856.  406.  440. 
Bibblehead  440. 
Bibcheflter  406. 

Biber  Hall  392. 
Bibfton  465. 
Biccarton  604. 
Bichborough  26. 
Bichmond  (Surrey)  233. 

—  (York)  449. 

—  Hill  233. 
Biokmansworth  386. 
Biddings  603. 
Elder  Point  392. 
Bldgeway,  the  112. 

—  Hills  221. 
Bleyaulx  Abbey  448. 
Blngwood  99. 
Blpon  465. 
Bippon  Tor  140. 
Blrals,  the  308.  309. 
Elvers  Abbey  448. 
Boade  268. 
Bobertsbridge  88. 
Eobln  Hood's  Bay  463. 

Well  467. 

Eoblnson  439. 


Bob  Bo7''s  Cave  934. 
Booeeter  401. 
Boeh  (3aatle  223. 
Rochdale  357. 
Boehe  Abbey  136. 
Boehea  Bocks  159. 
Boeheater  19. 
Bochfoid  498. 
Bock  161. 

—  Ferry  399. 
Boekford  178. 
Bock  Inn  140. 
Bockland  Broads  496. 
Boeky  Valley  168. 
Boker-on-Sea  455. 
Bollesby  487. 
Bolleston  474. 
BoUright  Stones  197. 
Bomaldkirk  451. 
Roman  Bridge  327. 

—  WaU  410.  460. 
Bomford  488. 
Bomlley  389. 
Bonmey  Marsh  42. 
Bomsey  84. 
Bonaldshay  570. 
Booklev  73. 
Boose  410. 
Bosebnsh  212. 
Bosehall  564. 
Bosehlll  460. 
Bosemarkle  562. 
Boshven  549. 
Boslin  524. 

—  Castle  624. 

Boss  (Cheshire)  284. 

—  (Herefordshire)  182. 

—  (county)  562. 
Bossett  Crag  430. 
Bosslynlee  525. 
Bosthwalte  428. 
Bothamstead  378. 
Rothay,  the  414.  417. 418. 

—  Bridge  419. 
Bothbury  458. 
Botherham  436. 
Botherhlthe  12. 
Bothes  547. 
Bothesay  538. 
Bothiemnrehus    Forest 

556. 
Bothley  384. 

—  Temple  384. 
Bottlngdean  52. 
Roudham  486. 
Bougemont  Castle  107. 
Bonsay  570. 

Bow  548. 
Bowardennan  534. 
Bowland's  Castle  67. 
Bowsley  398. 
Bowthorn  402. 
Bow  Tor  160. 
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Bowtor  Bocks  392. 
Bozburgh  504. 
Boy  Bridge  549. 
Bozel  95. 
Buabon  283. 
Buardean  Hill  181. 
Buberslaw  504. 
Buddy  Beck  429. 
Badvard  366. 
Bufford  Abbey  405. 
Bufufl  Stone  86. 
Bugby  266. 
Bugeley  366. 
Buislip  Park  886. 
Bum  541. 
BumblingBridge  (Dollar) 

636. 

(Dunkeld)  560. 

Buncom  364. 
Bunnimede  232. 
Bunswick  Bay  463. 
Bushen  Abbey  361. 
Boflhford  Oafltle  186. 
Busbmore  99. 
Busbton  865. 
BuBsel,  Great  and  Little 

91. 
Bnswarp  463. 
Butbin  296. 
Butbwell  611. 
Bntiand  Cavern  398. 
Bydal  417. 

—  Hall  417. 

—  Mount  417. 

—  Water  417. 
Byde  68. 
Bye  42. 

—  House  476. 
Bylstone  442. 

Saddleback  483. 
Saddleworth  367. 
Saffron  Walden  475. 
Sailmore  566. 
St.  AbVs  Head  607. 

—  Agnes  162. 
(island)  169. 

—  Agnes^s  Beacon  152. 

—  Albans  878.  xxxvl. 
xxxix.  Ivi. 

—  Andrews  551. 

—  Anne  91. 

—  Anne's-by-the-Sea  406. 

—  Anne's  Hill  232 

—  Ann's  Chapel  831. 

—  Asaph  296. 

—  Aubin's  96. 
Bay  94. 96. 

—  Audries  133. 

—  Austell  161. 

—  Bees  411. 

—  Benet'B  Abbey  496. 

—  Blazey  159. 


St.  Boniface  Down  71. 

—  Bosweirs  504. 

—  Brelade's  Church  96. 

—  Briavers  184. 

—  Bride's  Bay  223. 
-  Budeaux  144. 

—  Buryan  166. 

—  Catharine's  Hill 
(Surrey)  65. 

(Wight)  72 

(Winchester)  81. 

Bock  220. 

—  Catherine's  117. 
Ferry  633. 

—  Chad  m. 

—  Clears  211. 

—  Cleer  160. 

—  Clement  96. 

—  Columb  161. 
Boad  159. 

—  Combs  568. 

—  David's  224.  xli.  xlv. 
Head  226. 

—  Denys  82. 

—  Devereux  201. 

—  Donat's  Castle  206. 

—  Erth  164. 

—  Ethelbert's  Camp  188. 

—  Pagans  206. 

—  Fillans  553. 

—  Gabriels  206. 

—  Genny's  163. 

—  George's  Hill  64. 

—  Germaina  362. 

—  Germans  148. 

—  Giles  106. 

—  Gowan's  Head  223. 

—  Helen's  (Lancas.)  849. 

a.  of  Wight)  70. 

Junction  208. 

—  Helier  93. 

—  Herbert's  Isle  426. 

—  Hilary  166. 

—  Ives  (Cornwall)  164. 
(Huntingdon)  890. 

—  James's  349. 

—  John's  12. 
Beck  430. 

(iBle  of  Man)  362. 

—  Just  in  Penwith  158. 

—  Eeverne  162. 

—  Keyne's  Well  150. 

—  Kew  Highway  161. 

—  Lawrence  (Kent)  26. 
(Wight)  72. 

—  Leonard's  39. 

—  Margaret's  Bay  18. 
Hope  670. 

—  Martha's  47. 

—  Martin's  169. 

Church  96. 

Priory  460. 

—  Marychurch  138. 


St.  Mary  Cray  19. 

—  Mary's  (Scilly)  168. 
Isle  612. 

Loch  606. 

—  Mawes'  Castle  152. 

—  Mawgan  160. 

—  Michael's  Church  379. 
■  —  Mount  155. 

—  Neot's  (Cornwall)  150. 
(Huntingdon)  390. 

—  Nighton's  Kieve  163. 

—  Olave's  495. 

—  Osyth's  Priory  489. 

—  Ouen's  Bay  96. 

—  Paul's  Cray  19. 

—  Peter  Port  89. 

—  Peter's  25. 

—  Piran  152. 

—  Badegund's  Abbey  18. 

—  Sampson  91. 

—  Sunday's  Crag  425. 
422.  424. 

—  Trinian's  360. 

—  Tudno's  Ch.  298. 

—  WooUo's  Ch.  202. 

XXXV. 

Saints'  Bay  90. 
Salcombe  139. 
Salford  350.  851. 
Salhouse  496. 
Salisbury  101.  xlv.  xlvil. 
xlviU.  xlix.  1. 

—  Plain  104. 
Salkeld  408. 
Salmstone  Grange  26. 
Salop  276. 

SalUire  439. 
Saltash  148. 
Saltburn  463. 
Saltford  118. 
Saltley  198. 
Saltney  284. 
Saltoun  509. 
Saltram  House  149. 
Saltwood  Castle  14. 
Salvington  64. 
Samaras  95. 

Sampford  Courtney  141. 
Samson,  isl.  169. 
Sancreed  166. 
Sand  566. 
Sandabay  171. 
Sandal  A  Walton  436. 
Sanday  570. 
Sandbach  367. 
Sandbeek  Park  436. 
Sanderstead  46. 
Sandford  228. 
_  Mill  261. 
8andgate  15. 
Sandhurst  47. 
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Bandown  70. 
Sandringham  487. 
Sandroek  73. 
Sandsend  463. 
Sandwich  26. 
Sandwick  424. 
Sandy  377. 
Sandycroft  294. 
Sandyknowe  504. 
Sanquhar  612. 
Santon  361. 
Sark  92. 
Sani  Helen  827. 
Sanchiehum  636. 
Saundersfoot  219. 
Sannderton  227. 
Savemake  111. 
Sawrey  414. 
Saxhy  375. 
Saxilby  474. 
Saxmnndham  494. 
Scafell  434. 

—  Pike  434.  432. 
Scald  Law  524. 
Scale  Force  429. 

—  Hill  429. 
Scalloway  571. 
Scandale  Beck  417. 
Scapa  569. 
Scaraven  566. 
Scarba  639. 
Scarborough  461. 
Scarcliffe  405. 

Scarf  Gap  Pass  432.  429. 
Scarisbrick  Hall  348. 
Schiehallion  661. 
Scilly  IsleB  168. 
Scone  Palace  653. 
Scotch  Dyke  603. 
Scotney  Castle  14. 
Scot's  Gap  468. 
Scots  wood  461. 
Scourie  667. 
Scrabster  666. 
Scratchbury  118. 
Scratcheirs  Bay  76. 
Scree«  434. 
Scremerston  459. 
Scrooby  444. 
Scair-na-Gillean  542. 
Seacombe  284. 
Seaford  43. 
Seamer  Junction  461. 

—  Water  449. 
Sea  Mills  126. 
Seascale  435. 
Seathwaite  416. 
SeatoUer  428. 
Seaton  (Devon)  106. 

—  (Hnntingd.)  875. 
Seat  Sandal  418. 
Sea  View  69. 
Sedbergh  440. 


Sedgemoor  133. 
Sedlescombe  41. 
Segontiom  306. 
Seiont,  the  307.  830. 
Selbome  77. 
Selby  444.  xU.  xliz. 
Selkirk  506. 
Sellafield  411. 
Selling  27. 
Seladon  Road  46. 
SeUey  66. 
Selworthy  134. 

-  Green  176. 
Semley  105. 
Semperingham  388. 
Senlac  38. 
Sennen  167. 
Senny,  the  215. 
Serk  92. 

Settle  440. 
ScYenoaks  13. 
Seven  Springs,  the  191. 
Severn,  the  178. 190. 192 
202.  etc. 

—  Bridge  190. 

-  Junction  202. 

-  Tunnel  202. 
Shafkeabury  105. 
Shakefpeare  Cliff  17. 
Shalfleet  74. 
Shalford  47. 

Sham  Castle  117. 
Shandon  648. 
Shandy  Hall  448. 
Shanklin  70. 
Shap  407. 
Shapinshay  570. 
Sharpham  189. 

—  Park  132. 
Sharplow  Point  400. 
Sharpness  190. 
Shaugh  Prior  149. 
Shawford  81. 
Sheaf,  the  380. 
Sheep^s  Tor  142. 
Sheemess  23. 
Sheffield  380. 

—  Park  46. 
Shelford  476. 
Shelton  Oak  277. 
Shenfield  488. 
Shepherd's  Well  88. 
Shepperton  233. 
Shepton  Mallet  118. 
Sherborne  (Dorset)  106. 
Sherbum  Hospital  456. 
Sherburne  268.  zlii.  It. 
Shere  47. 
Sheriffmuir  536. 
Sheringham  487. 
Sherwood  Dell  399. 

—  Forest  401.  406. 
Shetland  Islands  670. 


Shide  73. 
Shields  468. 
Shifnal  275. 
ShiUingford  229. 
Shin,  &e  668. 
Shiplake  230. 
Shipley  489. 
Shipton  197. 
Shirebrook  403. 

hire  Combe  Bmt  210. 
Shirehampton  126. 

—  Shoebnry  498. 
Shireoaks  9^. 
Shoehuryness  498. 
Shoreham  68.  It. 
Shomcliffe  15. 
Shorwell  72. 
Shotover  Hill  262. 
Shotter  Mill  66. 
Shottery  261. 
Shotton  284. 
Shrewsbury  276. 
Shrivenham  112. 
Shropshire  276. 

—  Union  Canal  294. 326. 
Shugborongh  Park  366. 
Sidlaw  Hills  654. 
Sidley  68. 

Sidmouih  106. 
Siebertswold  S3. 
Silhury  Hill  85. 
Silohester  110. 
SUlery  Sands  176. 
SUloth  410. 
SUverdale  410. 
Silver  How  421. 
Simonsbath  174. 
Singleton  68. 
^  Abbey  208. 
Sinodun  HUl  229. 
Sittingboume  28. 
Six  Beads  96. 
Skaig  Bridge  664. 
Skegness  478. 
SkelgUl  428. 
Skelton  448.  zlvU. 
Skelwith  Force  419. 
Skenfrith  Castle  184. 
Skjtty  211. 
Skibo  663. 
Skiddaw  483. 
Skipton  489. 
Skye  541. 
Skyhill  800. 
Skyrrid-VawT  201. 
Slade  210. 

Slade  Valley  168.  169. 
Slapton  Sands  139. 
Slateford  510. 
Slaugham  48. 
Sleaford  888. 
Sligachan,  Glen  642. 
Sloch  Pass  562. 
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Sloueh  110. 
Slwch  Tump  215. 
Slymbridge  xly. 
Smailholm  Tower  604. 
Smallbrook  60. 
Smallmouth  Cayea  170. 
Smeaton  609. 
Smeeth  14. 
Smethwick  272. 
Smithills  Hall  366. 
Smoo  Gave  668. 
Snaefell  368.  860. 
Snettisham  487.  xlix. 
Snodland  84. 
Snowdon  385. 

—  Banger  881. 

—  Stotion  333. 
Soar,  the  872. 
Soho  273. 
Sole  Street  19. 
Solihull  257. 
Solva  224. 

Sol  way,  the  611. 

—  Firth  410. 

—  Moss  603. 
Somerley  99. 
Somerleyton  Hall  495. 
Somersby  473. 
Somerset  113. 
Sompting  54.  zxxviii. 
Sonniug  280. 

Sound  of  Mull  541. 
Sour  Milk  Force  421. 
Southam  de  la  Bere  191. 
Southampton  82. 

—  Water  82.  76.  97. 
Southborough  37. 
South  Croydon  46. 

—  Downs  43. 
Southend  (Glamorgan) 

206. 
7-  (Essex)  498. 
Soathemdown  206. 
South  Esk  552. 

—  Foreland  18. 

—  Hinksey  251. 

—  Lynn  487. 
Southminster  498. 
South  Molton  184. 
Southport  848. 

South  Queensferry  525. 

—  Bonaldshay  570. 

—  Sands  220. 
Sonthsea  59. 
South  Shields  458. 

—  Walsham  496. 
Southwell  474.  xlii.  xlvii. 
Southwold  494. 

South  Wraxall  117. 
Sowerby  Bridge  367. 
Spa  Boad  12. 
Spalding  474. 
Spanish  Head  861. 


Spar  Gave  542. 
iSparkford  HI. 
.Sparrowlee  400. 
Spean  Bridge  549. 
!  Speech  House  181. 
Speedwell  Gavem  396. 
Speke  Hall  848.  Ivii. 
Spey,  the  561. 
Spilsby  473. 
Spital  339. 
Spithead  58. 
Spittal  459. 
Spring  Vale  69. 
Sprinkling  Tarn  432. 
Stockpole  222. 
Stack  Polly  567. 

—  Bocks  223. 
Stacks,  the  306. 
Staffa  541. 
Staffln  Inn  543. 
Stafford  865. 

-  CasUe  366. 
Staindrop  455. 
Staines  W, 
Stainmoor  Fells  451. 
Steir  429. 
Staithes  463. 
Stake  Pass  430.  397. 
Stalham  487. 
Stalybridge  857. 
Stamford  388. 

—  Bridge  467. 

—  HiU  164. 
Stanbury  Mouth  164. 
Standlake  252. 
Stanford-le-Hope  498. 
Stanhope  455. 
Stanley  564. 

—  Gill  435. 
Stanmer  Park  63. 
Stanmore  262. 
Stanton  Drew  127. 

—  Harcourt  252. 
Stanwix  410. 
Staple  HiU  189. 
Stapleton  Boad  126. 
Staple  Tors  143. 
Starcross  185. 
Starkholmes  392. 
Start  Point  139. 
Staunton  Lacey  189. 
Staveley  382. 
Staverton  140. 
Stavordale  Priory  118. 
Stechford  268. 

Steel  Fell  418. 

—  Knotts  424. 
Steephill  Castle  72. 
Steeple  432. 
Steer  Point  149. 
Steetley  403. 
Stenness,  Stones  of  570 
Stepford  512. 


Steyning  63. 
Stickle  Tarn  420. 
Sticks  Pass  430.  431. 
Sttlton  390. 
Stirling  535. 
Stock  QUI  Force  419. 
Stockley  Bridge  431. 
Stockport  367. 
Stockton-on-Tees  449. 
Stogumber  133. 
Stoke  166. 

—  Edith  201. 

—  Ferry  486. 

—  MandeviUe  385. 

—  Poges  386. 

—  upon-Trent  364. 

—  Works  198. 
Stokesay  Castle  189. 
Stokes  Bay  82. 
Stone  858. 
Stonebyres  531. 
Stonehaven  562. 
Stonehenge  104. 
Stonehouse  (Devon)  147. 

—  (Gloucester)  177. 
Stoneleigh   Abbey  257. 
Stonethwaite  422. 
Stoney  Cross  Plain  86. 

—  Middleton  395. 

—  Stratford  263. 
Stonyhurst  356. 
Stool  End  Farm  420. 
Stomoway  543. 
Storr  Bock  548. 
Storr's  Hall  Hotel  418. 
Stour,  the  (Kent)  14. 26.27. 

(Suffolk)  489.  ' 

Stourbridge  274. 
Stourport  196. 
Stourton  111. 

Stow  (Cornwall)  164. 
Stow  Park  474. 
Stowe  (Lichfield)  368. 

—  (Oxford)  227. 
Stowmarket  490. 
Strachur  533. 
Strands  434. 
Stranraer  613. 
Strata  Florida  218. 
Stratford  (Wilts)  104. 

—  on- Avon  268. 
Strath  aven  512. 
Strathbeg,  the  666. 
Strathcarron  662. 
Strath  don  547. 
Strathflcldsaye  111. 
Strathfleet  564. 
Strath  Garve  567. 

—  Halladale  565. 
Strathnaver  668. 
Strath  Oykell  664. 
Strathpeffer  563. 
Strath  Tirry  564. 
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Strathyre  5S6. 
Strath  UlUe  565. 
Strathy  568. 
Stratton  164. 
Streatham  46. 
Streaaam  Caf  Ue  451. 
Streatley  229. 
Stretton  Hilla  189. 
Strid,  the  442. 
Striding  Edge  421.  425. 
Strome  Ferry  663. 
Stromneafl  5^. 
Stronachlachar  534. 
Stronsay  570. 
Strontian  544. 
Strood  19. 
Stroud  177. 
Stroudwater,  the  177. 
Stman  561. 
Stray  5^. 
StadfaU  Cattle  11. 
Stadland  100. 
Studley  Boyal  466. 
Stybarrow  Crag  424. 
Sty  Head  Pass  432. 
Sudbury  (Derby)  401. 

—  (Surfolk)  488. 

—  (Middlesex)  262. 
Sudeley  Castle  191. 
Sugar  Loaf  (Kent)  16. 

(Central  Wales)  216. 

Sugarloaf  (South  Wales) 

—  (Scotland)  567. 
Suilven  567. 
Suisgill  Burn  565. 
Sulby  361. 

—  Bridge  362. 

—  Glen  862. 
Sul  grave  253. 
Sullem  Voe  571. 
Sumborough  Head  571. 
Summerhouse  Hill  173. 
Sunbury  238. 
Sunderland  455. 
Surbiton  64. 
Surlingham  Broad  498. 
Sussex  47. 

Sutton  Bingham  106. 

—  Bridge  488.  890. 

—  Coldfield  273. 

—  Courtney  229. 

—  at  Hone  19. 

—  Junction  370. 

—  Park  278. 

—  Place  65. 

—  Pool  146. 

—  on  Sea  473. 

—  Weaver  864. 
Svraffham  486. 
Swainsthorpe  491. 
Swale,  the  449. 
Swaledale  449. 


Swallow  Falls  835. 
Swanage  100. 
Swanley  19. 
Swansea  207. 

—  Bay  207.  208. 
Swanston  524. 
Swan  Village  273. 
Swanwick  60. 
Swathling  82. 
Sway  97. 

Sweetheart  Abbey  511. 
Sweno^s  Stone  547. 
Swlmbridge  134. 
Swindon  112. 
Swinge,  the  92. 
Swinside  429. 
Swinton  436. 
Sychnant  Pass  301. 
Sydenham  141. 
Symington  510. 
Symond*s  Tat  183. 
Syston  872. 

Tabley  House  292. 
Taff,  the  203.  205. 
TaflTs  Well  204. 
Tain  563. 

Talargoch  Lead  Mine  295. 
Talgarth  214. 
Talkin  Tarn  460. 
Talladale  546. 
Talley  Abbey  217. 
Talsamau  310. 
Tal-y-Bont  280. 

—  y-Cafn  823. 

—  y-Llyn  280. 
Talyllyn  214. 
Tamar,  the  141. 144. 145. 

148. 
Tame,  the  357.  368. 
Tamhom  368. 
Tamworth  198. 

—  Castle  273. 
Tanat,  the  278. 
Tantallon  Castle  508. 
Tan-y-Bwlch  825.  329. 

—  y-Grifliau  829. 
Tanyrallt  309. 
Taplow  281. 
Tarbat  Ness  563. 
Tarbert  539. 
Tarbet  534. 
TarflF,  Ford  of  555. 
Tarn  Hows  415. 
Tarporley  292. 
Tarr  Steps,  the  134. 
Tattershall  473. 
Tatton  Park  292. 
Taunton  133. 

—  Deane  133. 
Tavistock  142. 
Tavy,  the  142.  144.  148. 
Taw,  the  109. 141. 166.167. 


Tawe,  the  207.  216. 
Tay,  the  551.  560. 

—  Bridge  551. 
Tayehrejsgan  539. 
Taylor's  Gill  Force  431. 
Taymontb  Castle  560. 
Taynuilt  541. 

Tayport  551. 
Tebav  407. 
Teddington  233. 
Tees,  the  449.  450. 
Teifi,  the  212.  218. 
Teign,  the  135. 
Teigngrace  135. 
Teignmouth  135. 
Teith,  the  535. 
Teme,  the  188.  216. 
Templecombe    105. 
Temple  Lock  281. 

—  Newsam  488. 
Tenbury  189. 
Tenby  219. 
Tent  House  415. 
Tenterden  42. 
Terrington  487. 
Test,  the  82. 
Tetbury  177. 
Tettenhall  275. 
Teviot,  the  504. 
Tewkesbury  192.  xxxix. 

xlvi.  liv. 
Thame  227. 
— ,  the  229. 
Thames,  the5. 84.23&  etc« 

—  Ditton  233. 

—  Head  177. 
Thanet,  Isle  of  24. 
Thetford  486. 
Thirlmere  418. 
Thirlspot  418. 
ThirlwaU  Castle  460. 
Thirsk  448. 
Thoresby  Hall  404. 
Thornbury  189.  Iviii. 
Thomey  890. 
Thomhill  512. 
Thomilee  606. 
Thornton  Abbey  468. 
"  Beck  Fall0  440. 

—  Junction  651. 
Thorpe  400. 

—  Cloud  400. 

—  le-Soken  489. 
Thor'8  Cave  400. 
Thrapston  266. 
Threave  Castle  512. 
Three  Barrows  144. 

—  Bridges  48. 

—  Cliffs  Bay  2ia 

—  Cocks  Junction  218. 
Threlkeld  406. 
Thurgarton  474. 
Thurso  565. 
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Thurso  Biver  565. 
Ticehnrst  Road  88. 
Tichborne  House  77. 
Tickenbam  127. 
Tiddington  258. 
TidesweU  395. 
Tidwortb  85. 
Tigbnabruaich  538. 
Tilbertbwaite  Gill  416. 

—  Glen  416. 
Tilbury  498. 
Tilehursi  230. 
TUford  67. 
Tilgate  Forest  48. 
Till,  tbe  504. 
Tillietudlem  531. 
Tillynaueht  547. 
Tilney  487. 

Tilt,  Glen  555. 
Tlntagel  162. 

—  Head  162. 
Ting:wall  570. 
Tintem  184.  xliz. 

—  Parva  184. 
Tinto  Hill  510. 
Tipton  St.  John's  106. 
Tiree  541. 

Tisbury  106. 
Tissington  400. 
Tisted  77. 
Titchfleld  60. 
Titchmarsh  liii. 
Titterstone  Glee  189. 
Tiverton  134. 
aivetshall  490. 
Tiviot  Dale  369. 
Tobermory  541. 
Todmorden  357. 
ToUesbupy  488. 
ToUie  547. 

Tol  Pedn  Penwith  157. 
Tomatin  562. 
Tomen-y-Mur  328. 
Tonaoombe  164. 
Tonbridge  13. 
Tone,  the  133. 
Tong  Ghurch  275. 
Tongue  568. 

—  Gill  Force  421. 
Topsham  109. 
Tor  Bay  137. 
Torcross  139. 
Torpantau  215. 
Torquay  136. 
Torre  136. 
Torrent  Walk  314. 
Torridge.  the  166. 
Torrin  542. 
Torrington  167. 
Tor  Steps  134. 
Tors  Walk  169. 
Tortworth  Court  190. 
ToUand  Bay  75. 


Totnes  139. 
Tottenham  474. 
Totton  97. 
Toward  Point  538. 
Towcester  264. 
Tower  292. 
Tower  Hill  160. 
Town  Mailing  35. 
Towy,  the  211.  216.  217. 
Towyn  280. 
Toxtetb  Park  349. 
Traeth  Mawr  309.  330. 
Tram  Inn  201. 
Tranent  508. 
Tranmere  341. 
Traquair  House  506. 
Trawscoed  282. 
Trawsfynydd  319. 
Trebarwith  Sands  163. 
Treborth  307. 
Trecastle  215. 
Trefnant  295. 
Treforest  204. 
Trefriw  823. 
Tregony  151. 
Tregothnan  151. 
Treherbert  204. 
Trelissick  151. 
Trelowarren  Park  152. 
Tremadoc  309. 
Tremaion  Castle  148. 
Trent,  the  364.  366.  405. 
Trent  Junction  372. 
Trentishoe  171. 
Trereen  156. 
Trereife  156. 
Tre>  Ceiri  309. 
Treseo  158. 
Treshinish  Isles  541. 
Tresmeer  160. 
Tresvennick  Pillar  156. 
Tre  Taliesin  280. 
Trevalga  163. 
Trevena  162. 
Trevor  823. 
Tring  263. 
Trinity  524. 
Troon  531. 
Trossachs  534. 
Trotton  63. 

Troutbeck  (Ambleside) 
422. 

—  (Keswick)  408.  431. 

—  Bridge  417. 
Trowbridge  111. 
Trowell  875. 
Troy  House  184. 
Truro  151. 

—  Lake  151. 
Trusham  109. 
Tryfan  826. 

—  Junction  883. 
Tryweryn,  the  319. 


Tubs  Hill  13. 
TuUoch  549. 
Tummel,  the  561. 

—  Bridge  561. 
Tunbridge  13. 

—  Wells  36. 
Tunstall  864. 
Turriff  547. 
Tutbury  401. 
Tuxford  404. 

Tweed,  the  459.  504.  506. 
Tweedmouth  459. 
Twelve  Apostles  184. 
Twerton  118. 
Twickenham  233. 
Twizell  504. 
TwU  Du  832. 

—  Twrw  282. 

Twm  Shon  Catti's  Gave 

216. 
Two  Bridges  ^43. 

—  Gates  174. 

—  Pots  170. 

Twyford  (Berkshire)  110. 
-- XB  uckinghamshire) 

—  (Hants)  81. 
Twymyn,  the  279. 
Ty  Hyll  Bridge  325. 
Tyndrum  543. 
Tyndwr  322. 

Tyne,  the  (Hadd.)  508. 

(Northumberland) 

456.  461. 
Tynehead  507. 
Tynemouth  468. 
Tyninghame  House  508. 
Tynwald  HUl  362. 
Tyn-y-Coed  825. 

—  y-Groe»  316. 

Tyrau  Mawr  311. 313. 316. 

Uckfield  38. 
Uddingston  526. 
Udny  558. 
Uffington  112. 
Uig543. 
Ulceby  469. 
Ullapool  567. 
UUesthorpe  266. 
Ullscarf  m, 
Ullswater  423. 
Ulpha  416. 

Dlverscroft  Priory  374. 
Ulverston  410. 
Undercliflf  71. 
Undermount  71. 
UnioB  Mills  862. 
Onst  671. 

^Waster  4«&. 
^pOT  Oaatte  ^. 
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Uppingham  375. 
Upton  (Cheshire)  284. 

—  (Somerset)  117. 
--  Castie  221. 

—  Magna  275. 
Upwey  Junction  100. 
Ure,  the  449.  465. 
Urquhart  Castle  545. 
Ushaw  College  455. 
Usk  184. 

-,  the  201.  202.214.215. 
Uttoxeter  865. 

Val  des  Vaux  97. 
Vale  Castle  91. 

—  Church  91. 

—  of  St.  John  430. 

—  Royal  364. 

Valle  Crucis  Abbey  321. 
Valley  of  Bocks  172. 
yaaroeque  92. 
Vauxhall  63. 
Vellan  Head  153. 
Ventnor  71. 
Vemey  227. 
Verwood  99. 
Vespasian^s  Camp  104. 
Via  Gellia,  the  392. 
Victoria  Cave  440. 
Vignals,  the  189. 
Virginia  Water  64. 
Vitifer  Tin  Mine  144. 
Vixen  Tor  143. 
Vyrnwy,  Lake  819. 

Wadborongh  192. 
Waddesdon  385. 
Wadebridge  161. 
Wadhurst  38. 
Waenfawr  333. 
Wakefield  436. 
Walberswick  494. 
Waldendale  449. 
Waldershare  33. 
Wales  278.  293.  etc. 
Walkden  850. 
Walkerburn  506. 
Walkhampton  142. 
Wall  368. 
Wallace  Monument  536. 

—  Tower  531. 
Wallasey  347. 
Wallingford  229. 
Wallow  Crag  427. 
Walls  571. 
Wallsend  458. 
Walmer  26. 

Walna  Scar  Pass  416. 
Walpole  St.  Peter  487. 
Walsall  273. 
Walsingham  487. 
Walsoken  487. 
Waltham  Cross  474.  xl, 


Walton  64. 

—  Castle  127. 

—  on-the-Kaze  489. 

—  on-Thames  283. 
Wanlockhead  510. 
Wansfell  Pike«419. 
Wansford  268. 
Wantage  112i 
Wanthwaite  Bridge  430. 
Warberry  Hill  1®. 
Ward  Hill  569. 
Wardour  Castle  105. 
Wareham  100. 
Wargrave  230. 
Warkworth  458. 
Warleigh  Valley  117. 
Warlingham  46. 
Warmington  266.  xlvii. 
Warminster  118. 
Wamham  62. 
Warren  (Pembroke)  223 

—  (near  Lirerpool)  317 
--,  the  16. 
V/arrington  349. 
Warsop  405. 
Warwick  254. 
Warwicktown  46 
Wasdale  432. 

—  Head  434. 
Washford  133. 
Wasperton  258. 
Wast  Water  434. 
Watchet  133. 
Watcombe  138. 
Watendlath  418. 
Waterbeach  484. 
Water  Eaton  252. 
Watergate  Bay  160. 
Waterhead  414. 
Waterhouses  400. 
Waterloo  348. 
Watermouth  170. 
Water  Orton  198. 
Watersmeet,  the  173. 
Waterwinch  221. 
Watford  262. 
Watling  Street  23.   189. 

264.  275.  377. 
Watlington  227. 
Watton  486. 
Watt's  Dyke  283. 
Waveney,  the  490.  496. 
Waverley  Abbey  67. 
Wavertree  863. 
Wayland  Wood  186. 

—  Smith's  Forge  112. 
Wear,  the  452.  455. 
Wearhead  455. 

Wear  Valley  June.  455 
Weathercote  Care  440. 
Weather  Hill  426. 
Wearer,  the  364. 

—  Hills  401. 


Wedmore  128. 
Wednesbtiry  274. 
Weedon  264. 
Weeton  464. 
Weir  Head  148. 
Welbeck  Abbey  405. 
Welbury  449. 
Wellingborough  265. 
Wellington  (Salop)  275. 

—  (Somerset)  134. 

—  College  47. 
Wells  (Norfolk)  488. 

—  (Somerset)   128.  xlv. 
lavii.  xlviU.  xlix.  1. 

Welshpool  278. 
Welton  264. 
Wem  282. 
Wemyss  Bay  632. 
Wendoyei;  385. 
Wennington  489 
Wensley  449. 
Wensleydale  449. 
Wensum,  the  491. 
Wentworth  Woodhouse 

486. 
Wescott  385. 
West  Bay  HI. 

—  Brighton  48. 

—  Bromwich  273. 
Westbury  111. 
West  Oalder  526. 
Westcliff-on-Sea  498. 
West  Cowes  76. 
Westenhai^er  14, 
Westerfield  494. 
Westerham  13. 
Westgate-on-Sea  24. 
West  Grinstead  63. 
Westham  63. 

West  Hampstead  387. 

—  Hartlepool  449. 

—  Kirby  338. 

—  Lyn,  the  171. 

—  MalUng  36. 

—  Meon  77. 

—  Moors  99. 
Weston-super-Mare  132. 

—  under-Redcastle  982. 

—  Underwood  877. 
Westonbirt  House  177. 
Westray  670. 

West  Runton  487. 

—  Tarring  64. 

—  Timperley  879. 

—  Walton  487. 
Westward  Ho  167. 
West  Wickham  45. 
Westwood  House  197. 
Wetheral  469. 
Wetherlam  418. 
Wetton  Mill  400. 

Wey,  the  64. 67. 100.  233. 
Weybridge  64.  282. 
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Weymouth  100. 
Whalley  866. 
Whalsay  571. 
Wharfe,  the  441. 
Wharfedale  442. 
Wharncliffe  Chase  380. 

—  Lodge  380. 
Whatstandwell  870. 
Whauphill  613. 
Wheatley  227. 
Whernside  440. 
Whifllet  510. 
Whimple  106. 
Whinlatter  Paas  429. 
Whippingham  69. 
Whiaton  265.  liv. 
Whitacre  198. 
Whitby  463. 
Whitchurch  (Devon)  142. 

—  (Hants)  101. 

—  (North  Wales)  296. 

—  (Oxon)  230. 

—  (Salop)  282. 

—  (Somerset)  xlv. 

—  Ganoniconim  106. 
White  Ball  Tunnel  184. 

—  Ca«Ue  184. 
Whitehaven  411. 
White  Horse  Hill  112. 
Whiteless  Pike  429. 
White  Moss  417. 

—  Pebble  Bay  169. 
Whitesand  Bay  149.  167. 
White  Stones  175. 
Whitfield  18. 

—  Force  449. 
Whithorn  613. 
Whiting  Bay  532. 
Whitland  212. 
Whitley  Abbey  268. 
Whitlingham  493. 
Whitney  213. 
Whitstable  24. 
Whitstone  160. 

—  Cliflf  448. 
Whittington  283. 
Whitwell  (Wight)  78. 

—  (Nottingh.)  403. 
Wick  666. 
Wickford  498. 
Wiekham  Gourt  46. 
Wickhamford  197. 
Wiekham  Market  494. 
Wiokwar  190. 
Widcombe  117. 
Widdeoombe  -  in  -  the  - 

Moors  140. 
Wideford  Hill  670. 
Widford  476. 
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